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PREFACE. 


In  preparing  for  the  press  a  new  edition  of  this  work,  I  have 
carefully  revised  every  chapter,  introduced  a  large  amount  of  new 
matter,  and  added  nearly  three  hundred  illustrations,  a  portion  of 
them   expressly  engraved  for  its  pages.     The   subject   of  gunshot 
wounds,  invested  at  this  moment  with  such  a  fearful  interest  on  this 
Continent,  has  received  more  than  ordinary  attention.    Notwithstand- 
ing these  additions,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  volumes,  in  consequence 
of  the  employment  of  a  smaller  type,  are  somewhat  less  bulky  than 
the  original  ones.    The  general  arrangement  of  the  work  is  the  same 
a?  in  the  first  edition ;  and  the  new  matter  will  be  found  to  be  essen- 
tially of  a  practical  nature. 

F^»r  the  flatterino^  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  received  bv 
the  [»rofe>sion,  and  for  the  encomiums  bestowed  upon  it  by  the 
T'^Ti'.xlical  press,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  I  feel  under  deep  obliga- 
t::-!!.-.  Such  testimony  is  the  highest  reward  which  an  author  can 
"Xf.ect  for  his  labors.  A  translation  of  the  work  into  the  Dutch  lan- 
.'luiL^tj  i>  now  in  progress  at  Nieuwediep,  in  Holland,  and  will  appear 
iit  an  early  day. 

T«.>  Dr.  Richard  J.  Dunglison  I  am  indebted  for  important  ai<l 
a:!''rde«l  me  in  correcting  the  press,  and  in  preparing  the  new  index 
..n  1  table  of  contents. 

S.  D.  GROSS. 

JEFFERfi05  Medical  College, 

Philadelphia,  Janaarj  Ist,  1862. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  object  of  this  work  is  to  furnish  a  systematic  and  compre- 
hensive treatise  on  the  science  and  practice  of  surgery,  considered  in 
the  broadest  sense ;  one  that  shall  serve  the  practitioner  as  a  faithful 
and  available  guide  in  his  daily  routine  of  duty.     It  has  been  too 
much  the  custom  of  modem  writers  on  this  department  of  the  heal- 
ing art  to  omit  certain  topics  altogether,  and  to  speak  of  others  at 
undue  length,  evidently  assuming  that  their  readers  could  readily 
supjily  the  deficiencies  from  other  sources,  or  that  what  has  been  thus 
sli^^hted  is  of  no  particular  practical  value.     My  aim  has  been  to 
embrace  the  whole  domain  of  surgery,  and  to  allot  to  every  subject 
it-  legitimate  claim  to  notice  in  the  great  family  of  external  diseases 
and  accidents.     How  far  this  object  has  been  accomplished,  it  is  not 
foT  me  to  determine.     It  may  safely  be  affirmed,  however,  that  there 
i.-  :.'  •  topic,  proj)erly  appertaining  to  surgery,  that  will  not  be  found 
to  '.','  di.-^cussed,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  these  volumes.     If  a 
LrJ^•r  space  than  is  customary  has  been  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  ii.tlammation  and  its  results,  or  the  great  principles  of  surgery,  it 
:.-  i-'-ause  of  the  conviction,  grounded  upon  long  and  close  obscrva- 
::-.:..  that  there  are  no  subjects  so  little  understood  by  the  general 
pra  -titioner.     Special  attention  has  also  been  bestowed  upon  the  dis- 
cnijiination  of  diseases;  and  an  elaborate  chapter  has  been  introduced 
on  ir^^neral  diaomosis. 

Tlif  work,  although  presented,  as  its  title  indicates,  as  a  formal  and 
-Tst^rnatic  treatise,  is  founded  upon  the  courses  of  lectures  wliicli  it 
:.ri-  de.volved  upon  me  to  deliver  during  the  last  twenty  years;  first 
in  ::j»'  University  of  Louisville,  for  a  long  time  the  most  flourishing 
in^>ii<:ii^il  school  in  the  Southwest,  and  more  recently  in  the  Jefferson 
M'-ii'-al  College  of  this  city,  in  which  I  had  the  honor,  in  1828,  to 
rf'X'ive  my  degree.  During  all  that  period,  I  have  been  unceasingly 
devoted  to  the  duties  of  an  arduous  practice,  both  private  and  public; 
to  the  study  of  the  great  masters  of  the  art  and  science  of  medicine 
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and  surgery ;  and  to  the  composition  of  various  monographs  having 
a  direct  bearing  upon  a  number  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  these 
volumes.  The  work  should,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  embodying  the 
results  of  a  large  personal,  if  not  of  a  ripe,  experience,  of  extensive 
reading,  and  much  reflection;  in  a  word,  as  exhibiting  surgery  as  I 
myself  understand  it,  and  as  I  have,  for  so  many  years,  conscientiously 
taught  it.  If,  upon  certain  points  of  doctrine,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
differ  from  colalx)rers  of  acknowledged  authority  and  of  the  highest 
professional  eminence,  it  is  because  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  A> 
otherwise.  As  Luther  said  at  the  diet  of  Worms,  "hier  stehe  ich,  ich 
kann  nicht  anders,"  so  I  may  declare  that  what  I  have  here  written,  I 
have  written  under  a  solemn  conviction  of  its  truth,  though  certainly 
not  without  a  strong  sense  of  my  fallibility  and  shortcomings. 

In  the  composition  of  a  work  so  extensive  as  this,  comprising  so 
many  and  such  diversified  topics,  no  man,  however  great  his  oppor- 
tunities for  observation,  could  possibly  rely  entirely  upon  his  own 
resources ;  for  there  are  certain  diseases,  and  also  certain  accidents, 
so  infrequent  in  their  occurrence  as  hardly  to  come  under  notice  even 
once  in  a  long  lifetime.;  and  it  is,  therefore,  only  by  availing  himself 
of  the  recorded  experience  of  the  profession  that  an  author  can  hope 
to  be  abler  to  communicate  full  and  satisfactory  information  respecting 
them.  I  have,  accordingly,  made  free  use,  wherever  this  was  deemed 
necessary,  of  the  labors  of  my  contemporaries,  both  among  systematic 
writers  and  the  contributors  to  the  periodical  press  of  this  and  other 
coimtries.  To  the  excellent  works  of  Erichsen,  Miller,  and  Fergusson. 
so  well  known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  I  have  frequently  referred 
as  embodying  the  latest  r^sum<5  of  the  art  and  science  of  surgery 
among  our  British  brethren :  while  I  have  not  neglected  to  consult 
some  of  the  more  recent  treatises  in  the  French  and  German  lan- 
guages, as  well  as  numerous  monographs. 

Of  the  engravings  which  adorn  the  volumes,  nearly  four  hundred 
are  original,  tfie  remainder  having  been  borrowed  from  different 
writers,  as  Liston,  Cooper,  Fergusson,  Marcet,  Bennett,  Miller,  Cur- 
ling, Tamplin,  Lawrence,  W.  Jones,  Dalrymplc,  Pirrie,  Erichsen, 
Druitt,  Ash  ton,  Toynbee,  Barwell,  and  Mutter.  To  Mr.  Gem  rig,  the 
eminent  cutler,  I  am  indebted  for  numerous  illustrations,  many  of 
them  specially  prepared  for  the  work,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved 
styles  of  instruments.  Mr.  Kolbe,  another  excellent  manufacturer,  has 
also  placed  me  under  obligations  for  several  similar  favors. 

To  Professor  Wright,  of  Montreal,  Dr.  E.  Williams,  of  Cincinnati, 
Dr.  Lente,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Packard,  Dr.  James  Darrach,  and 
Dr.  Walter  F.  Atlee,  of  this  city,  my  acknowledgments  are  due  for 
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various  fS&yors  received  during  the  progress  of  the  work.  To  Dr. 
Bozeman,  of  Alabama,  a  valued  friend  and  former  pupil,  I  am  in- 
debted for  a  complete  series  of  drawings  illustratiye  of  his  peculiar 
mode  of  operating  for  the  cure  of  vesico- vaginal  fistule.  The  index, 
which  will  be  found  to  be  unusually  elaborate,  has  been  prepared, 
with  great  care,  by  my  son,  Dr.  S.  W.  Gross. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  will,  I  doubt  not,  meet  with 
general  approval.  The  publishers  have  spared  neither  pains  nor  ex- 
pense to  render  it  as  perfect,  in  this  respect,  as  possible.  To  Messrs. 
Baxter  and  Harley,  engravers,  and  Mr.  Collins,  printer,  my  best  thanks 
are  due  for  the  able  manner  in  which  they  have  executed  their  re- 
spective tasks. 

S.  D.  GROSS. 

JoJj  8,  1859. 
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day,  forms  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  the  history  of  human  progress  and 
human  achievement.  Redeemed  and  purified  by  the  genius  of  modern  dis- 
covery, it  is  no  longer  a  handicraft,  but  a  science  and  an  art,  reduced,  if  not 
to  perfection,  to  principles  as  accurate  as  any  that  have  been  introduced  into 
the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  in  general,  of  which,  in  fact,  it  forms  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  useful  branches. 

Surgery,  thus  improved  and  perfected,  can  no  longer  be  separated  from 
medicine;  any  attempt  to  produce  such  a  severance  must  prove  abortive. 
They  are,  in  point  of  fact,  one  and  the  same  science,  and  therefore  indivisi- 
ble. No  surgeon  can  practise  his  profession  with  credit  to  himself,  or  bene- 
fit to  his  fellow-creatures,  if  he  is  not  an  enlightened  physician,  or  deeply 
grounded  in  a  knowledge  of  the  great  doctrines  of  disease.  He  may,  it  is 
true,  be  an  excellent  operator,  a  good  mechanic ;  but  unless  he  is  an  able 
pathologist  and  therapeutist,  he  is  unworthy  to  be  intrusted  with  the  health 
and  life  of  the  humblest  citizen. 

Surgery  has  occasionally  been  separated  into  two  distinct  branches,  medi- 
cal and  operative ;  the  former  treating,  as  the  name  implies,  of  the  principles 
of  the  science,  or  of  the  nature  of  disease,  and  of  its  management  by  drugs ;  the 
latter,  of  the  various  manual,  instrumental,  and  mechanical  procedures  con- 
sidered necessary  for  the  cure  of  external  affections,  and  the  repair  of  muti- 
lated structures.  Upon  this  plan  have  been  constructed  several  very  excel- 
lent modern  works,  as  those  of  Liston,  Miller,  Fergnsson,,8^dillot,  Blasius, 
Yelpeau,  Pancoast,  and  Smith ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  such  a  man- 
ner of  treating  the  subject  is  altogether  judicious,  as  it  is  certainly  calculated 
to  invest  the  operative  part  of  surgery  with  a  degree  of  importance  that  does 
not  legitimately  belong  to  it,  and  which  may  lead,  especially  on  the  part  of 
the  young  practitioner,  to  erroneous  conceptions  of  the  true  province  and 
dignity  of  surgery,  considered  as  a  science  and  an  art.  A  work  on  surgery, 
or,  indeed,  on  any  subject,  without  principles,  may  be  compared  to  a  vessel 
at  sea  without  helm  or  rudder  to  guide  it  to  its  place  of  destination.  If, 
therefore,  there  is  anyone  part  of  the  present  treatise  upon  the  study  of  which 
I  would  insist  more  than  upon  that  of  any  other,  it  is  that  which  treats  of  the 
great  principles  of  surgery,  as  comprised  under  the  head  of  inflammation, 
wounds,  morbid  deposits,  new  growths,  and  morbid  poisons.  Let  the  stu- 
dent make  himself  fully  acquainted  with  these  details,  and  he  can  hardly  fail 
to  become  an  enlightened  and  judicious  practitioner.  Let  him  learn  princi- 
ples, and  he  will  be  able  to  form  a  more  just  appreciation  of  what  is  merely 
operative. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

IRRITATION,    SYMPATHY,    AND   IDIOSYNCRASY. 

It  18  perbaps  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  the  science,  to  offer  any 
satisfactorj  definition  of  irritation,  or  to  assign  to  this  expression  its  true 
fktthoiogical  and  practical  import,  without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  sjm- 
]«thT,  or  of  those  Tarions  and  mysterious  relations,  anatomical  and  functional, 
which  exist  among  the  different  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body,  and  which 
thus  serre  to  bind  them  all  up  into  one  harmonious,  uniform,  and  con-nected 
system.  Irritation  and  sympathy  are  not  only  closely  associated  together,  in 
kll  the  great  operations  of  the  economy,  but  tbey  so  constantly  run  into  each 
other,  as  to  render  it  impossible  always  to  draw  a  precise  line  of  distinction 
Iwtween  them,  or  to  determine  what  part  they  respectively  play  in  the  pro- 
(iaction,  propagation,  and  effect  of  disease.  Much  of  what  has  been  written 
upon  these  topics  has  necessarily  been  exceedingly  obscure,  depending  not 
merely  opon  the  intrinsic  difficulties  of  the  subject — great  and  perplexing  as 
tbey  certainly  are — but  upon  the  unphilosophical  manner  in  which  they  have, 
for  the  most  part,  been  discussed  by  surgeons,  whose  authority  has  not  only 
never  been  disputed,  but  regarded  with  a  blind  devotion  as  surprising  as  it 
has  generally  been  unaccountable.  To  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  from  an 
tttentive  f^ensal  of  their  writings,  is  impossible.  Every  page,  nay,  almost 
every  paragraph,  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that  they  have  constantly  con- 
f.rinded  together  affections  of  a  very  different,  and  even  of  an  opposite  nature  ; 
ihit  they  have,  in  numberless  instances,  violated  their  own  definitions  of  dis- 
rate :  and  that  they  have  attempted  to  establish  systems  of  treatment  based 
uf-.r;  y»rineiple3  of  the  most  erroneous  and  unfounded  character. 

Wiiat  is  irritation  ?  Is  it  an  entity,  or  a  mere  myth,  a  certain  undefinable 
-  Ti-thinir.  which  no  one  can  see,  but  which  every  one  may  recognize  by  its 
^f-.^ts?     Perhaps  the  best  definition  we  can  give  of  it  is,  that  it  is  a  dis- 

•  rirr»-il  state  of  the  nerves  of  the  affected  part,  attended  with  more  or  less 
jiiii  ari'i  functional  disturbance,  but  not  with  inflammation,  although  it  may 

■•h\  ti.  that  result,  if  not  timcously  arrested;  in  other  words,  irritation  is  a 
•..-i-»f  wh.ise  predominant  symptom  is  nervous  derangement.  Viewed  in 
'\.>  \\i\\\.  it  may  be  considered  as  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  nervous 
•;-^-m  that  inflammation  bears  to  the  vascular;  the  one  consists  essentially  in 
'i-  'T'l^.-red  sensation,  the  other  in  disordered  circulation  ;  in  the  one  there  is 
'  a:::.  \}\\i  it  is  the  pain  of  perverted  sensation,  in  the  other  there  is  pain  also, 

•  •m:  it  is  the  pain  of  inflammation,  as  is  evinced  by  the  concomitant  vascular 
i'J^-'tinn.  discoloration,  and  tumefaction,  which  are  wanting  in  the  former. 
Tlc-  differences  between  irritation  and  inflammation  have  sometimes  been 
'>Mi\*'a\  by  stating  that  the  former  terminates  where  the  latter  begins  ;  just  as 
••  Ti'jestion  may  be  said  not  to  be  inflammation,  but  the  prelude  to  that  affeo- 
:.»i,.  Koth  may  be  merged  in  the  latter  disease,  and  may,  consequently, 
•frrve  to  augment  and  perpetuate  it. 

Irritation  may  be  of  limited  extent,  as  when  it  is  confined  to  one  particular 
or^an,  or  part  of  the  body,  and  is  then  said  to  be  local ;  on  the  other  hand, 
i:  U  sometimes  widely  diffused,  manifesting  itself  at  numerous  points,  and 
constituting  what  is  termed  general  irritation,  of  which  one  of  the  most 
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familiar  illustrations  occurs  in  nervous  shock,  consequent  upon  severe  injury. 
It  is  also  divided  into  direct  and  indirect ;  in  the  former  case,  the  irritation 
displays  itself  at  the  place  of  the  morbific  impression ;  in  the  latter,  on  the 
contrary,  it  occurs  at  a  situation  more  or  less  remote,  sympathy  and  reiex 
action  being  the  agents  of  its  transmission.  An  example  of  direct  irritation 
is  afforded  in  the  intolerance  of  light  which  results  from  over-fatigue  of  the 
eye,  and  of  the  indirect,  in  the  convulsions  which  supervene  upon  the  presence 
of  worms  in  the  alimentary  canal,  the  irritation  being  communicated  here 
from  the  nerves  of  the  bowels  to  the  spinal  cord,  or  the  cerebro-spinal  axis, 
and  from  thence  to  the  nerves  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  the  seat  of  the  spas- 
modic action. 

Local  irritation  may  manifest  itself  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  and  circum- 
stances. It  is  generally  excited  by  the  contact  of  some  extraneous  substance, 
or  agent,  foreign  to  the  part,  and,  therefore,  a  source  of  offence  to  it.  Thus, 
a  drop  of  alcohol,  falling  upon  the  eye,  instantly  produces  pain,  and  injec- 
tion of  the  conjunctiva,  with  an  abundant  flow  of  tears ;  the  organ  resents 
the  aggression,  and  the  consequence  is  a  marked  perversion  both  of  sensa- 
tion and  circulation,  which,  the  exciting  cause  ceasing  to  operate,  soon  passes 
off,  the  parts  regaining  their  comfort  and  accustomed  action ;  or,  the  cause 
continuing  in  play,  violent  and  even  destructive  inflammation  may  succeed, 
the  minor  evil  being  merged  into  the  major.  A  pinch  of  snuff  will  excite 
sneezing  by  the  irritation  which  its  presence  induces  in  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane ;  on  the  same  principle,  some  emetics  cause  vomiting,  some  cathartics 
purging,  and  some  diuretics  an  increased  secretion  of  urine.  When  the  hand 
is  held  near  a  hot  stove,  or  rubbed  with  spirits  of  ammonia,  the  skin  pre- 
sently shows  signs  of  irritation ;  its  sensibility  is  perverted,  it  burns  and 
stings,  and  becomes  intensely  red.  All  these,  and  numerous  other  analogous 
cases  that  might  be  easily  adduced,  if  it  were  necessary,  are  examples  of  local 
irritation,  or  of  perverted  nervous  action,  accompanied  by  vascular  determi- 
nation, but  not  by  inflammation,  although  such  an  event  is  certain  to  occur, 
if  the  exciting  cause  of  the  irritation  be  not  promptly  removed. 

Indirect,  or  reflex  irritation,  like  the  direct,  also  displays  itself  in  different 
ways,  and  not  unfrequently  in  a  manner  not  less  singular  than  perplexing, 
defying  all  effort  at  explanation.  The  subject  offers  a  wide  field  for  contem- 
plation and  study.  Time  and  space  will  permit  me  to  glance  only  at  a  few 
of  the  more  prominent  facts  which  naturally  connect  themselves  with  such  a 
discussion.  To  do  anything  even  like  partial  justice  to  the  subject,  it  will  be 
proper  to  consider  it  in  relation  to  the  principal  organs  of  the  body,  a  pro- 
cedure which  will  necessarily  bring  up  the  question  of  sympathy,  as  a  know- 
ledge of  the  latter  is  indispensable  to  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  former,  and 
conversely. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  work  of  this  kind  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  sympathy.  All  that  we  know  respecting  it  is,  that  there  exists,  both  in 
health  and  in  disease,  an  intimate  relationship  between  certain  organs  and 
tissues,  the  result  either  of  a  continuity  of  structure,  similarity  of  tissue,  or 
of  ties,  of  which  anatomy  and  physiology  have  failed  to  point  out  the  true 
character.  In  health,  this  action  is  carried  on  so  imperceptibly  as  to  escape 
attention  ;  but,  whenever  there  is  any  serious  disorder  of  the  system,  it  mani- 
fests itself  at  every  point,  serving  at  once,  at  least  in  many  cases,  to  indicate 
the  nature  of  the  lesion,  and  the  particular  tissues,  or  set  of  textures,  which 
it  implicates.  It  is  not  dif&cult  to  account  for  the  sympathy  that  exists  be- 
tween parts  that  are  united  together  by  continuity  of  structure,  as,  for  instance, 
the  eye  and  nose,  or  the  bladder  and  urethra ;  or  by  similarity  of  structure, 
as  the  fibrous  membranes,  whose  diseases,  as  gout  and  rheumatism,  are  some- 
times suddenly  transferred  from  one  to  another ;  but,  in  other  cases — and 
these  constitute  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  exceptions — no 
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connection  of  any  kind  can  be  traced,  and  we  are  therefore  left  in  donbt 
in  respect  to  its  real  character,  {t  is  only,  then,  by  studying  these  efifects, 
13  they  exhibit  themselves  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  under  different 
circamstaDces,  that  onr  knowledge  of  them  can  be  made  practically  available 
at  the  bedside. 

1.  Brain, — ^The  brain,  from  its  elevated  position  in  the  scale  of  organs, 
and  its  importance  to  health  and  life,  is  subject,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  to 
the  caoses  which  develop  and  influence  irritation.  Connected,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  with  every  other  organ  and  tissue  of  the  body,  its  functions  are 
liable  to  be  disturbed  in  every  variety  of  way,  and  in  every  possible  degree, 
from  the  most  simple  and  almost  imperceptible  departure  from  the  normal 
ctandard  to  the  most  complete  and  thorough  perversion,  amounting,  at  times, 
to  total  annihilation  of  sensation.  Hence,  it  is  not  surprising  that  while  the 
briin  is  itself  a  source  of  irritation  to  other  parts,  it  should,  in  its  turn,  be 
more  or  less  seriously  affected  by  irritation  having  its  seat  in  remote  struc- 
tures operating  upon  it  through  sympathy,  or  reflex  action.  It  is  in  this 
Btaner  that  are  developed  many  of  the  roost  distressing  diseases  of  the  cere- 
hram  and  cerebellnm,  and,  also,  as  a  natu)-al  consequence,  of  the  mind  ;  and, 
what  is  remarkable  is,  that  some  of  the  most  disastrous  lesions  often  have 
their  origin  in  apparently  the  most  trivial  cerebral  irritation,  which,  but  for 
neglect  or  ignorance,  might  usually  be  relieved  by  the  most  simple  treatment. 
The  arachnitis  of  infancy  generally  begins  in  reflex  irritation,  which  has  its 
scat  in  the  bowels,  stomach,  liver,  skin,  or  gums,  fretted,  perhaps,  by  the 
pressure  of  an  advancing  tooth.  Such  cases  are  of  constant  occurrence  in 
this  coootrr,  during  our  hot  summer  months,  and  there  are  none  which  are 
more  justly  dreaded  by  the  practitioner.  The  influence  of  this  kind  of  irrita- 
tion is  often  forcibly  exhibited  in  traumatic  delirium,  or  that  excited  state  of 
the  brain  consequent  upon  accidents  and  operations,  especially  in  subjects  of 
intemperate  habits  and  of  a  nervous  temperament ;  the  brain  appears  to  be 
in  a  stale  of  the  utmost  tension  from  pent-up  irritability,  which  nothing  but 
The  most  liberal  use  of  anodynes  can  generally  control ;  all  the  symptoms  are 
'•nch  as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  inflammation  in  the  cerebral 
•abstance,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  certain  that  there  is  always  gastritis,  althoupfh 
cjoally  there  is  marked  derangement  of  the  stomach.  In  disorder  of  the 
Qteras,  the  brain  is  often  affected  by  reflex  irritation,  as  is  plainly  evinced  by 
the  eccentric  phenomena  which  so  generally  attend  hysterical  diseases. 

On  the  other  hand,  disease  of  the  brain  is  often  productive  of  serious  irri- 
gation, or  disease  in  other  parts.  Thus,  after  concussion  of  this  organ,  it  is 
^7  DO  means  uncommon,  after  the  main  symptoms  of  the  accident  have  sub- 
sided, to  meet  with  paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  face,  occasional  vomiting, 
constipation  of  the  bowels,  irritability  of  the  bladder,  or  disease  of  the  sphinc- 
ter?, causing  involuntary  discharges  of  urine  and  feces. 

The  sympathetic  relations  between  the  cerebellum  and  testes  have  always 
^«en  a  matter  of  observation,  and  afford  a  ready  explanation  of  the  occurrence 
of  certain  diseases,  which,  but  for  a  knowledge  of  this  fact,  would  be  impos- 
sible. Military  surgeons  long  ago  noticed  that  wounds  of  the  occiput,  even 
when  they  do  not  involve  the  substance  of  this  portion  of  the  brain,  are  often 
followed,  at  variable  periods  after  recovery,  by  atrophy  of  the  testicles.  In- 
jnries  of  the  cerebellum  have  been  known  to  be  succeeded  within  a  short  time 
after  their  infliction  by  the  most  violent  sexual  excitement.  In  a  case  of  gun- 
shot wound,  the  particulars  of  which  have  been  related  to  me  by  Dr.  Donne, 
of  Kentucky,  this  sexual  irritation  existed  in  a  most  remarkable  degree.  The 
man  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  the  ball,  discharged  from  a  common 
rifle,  penetrated  the  skull  near  the  lambdoidal  suture,  whence  it  passed 
obliquely  downwards  and  backwards,  lodging,  there  was  every   reason  to 
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and  disease,  or  to  combat  them  successfully  when  their  development  has  been 
unavoidable* 

6.  Stomach, — The  stomach,  possessing  a  wide  range  of  sympathy,  is  often 
the  seat,  not  less  than  the  cause,  of  severe  irritation.  Food  and  drink  are 
the  natural  stimulants  of  this  organ,  and,  rationally  employed,  seldom  fail  to 
prove  wholesome.  But  when  the  laws  of  digestion  are  contravened  by 
dietetic  debauch  and  indiscretion ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  stomach  is 
overloaded  with  indigestible  articles,  nausea  and  vomiting,  with  more  or  less 
cerebral  and  other  disturbance,  are  the  necessary  and  inevitable  consequences. 
In  children  and  delicate  nervous  females,  such  abuse  often  manifests  its  effects 
in  the  most  violent  convulsions,  from  the  irritation  it  provokes  in  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  axis  and  the  nerves  which  are  distributed  to  the  voluntary  muscles. 
An  overloaded  stomach  frequently  brings  on  a  severe  attack  of  asthma,  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart,  indistinctness  of  vision,  and  distressing  noises  in  the  ears. 

Affections  of  the  oesophagus  often  create  excessive  irritation  of  the  sto- 
mach, manifesting  itself  in  nausea  and  vomiting.  Examples  of  this  morbid 
sympathy  occur  in  scirrhus  of  the  oesophagus,  as  well  as  in  ulceration  and 
ordinary  stricture  of  that  tube.  I  have  seen  a  foreign  body,  as  a  common 
cent,  lodged  in  the  oesophagus  of  a  child,  keep  up  nausea  and  vomiting  until 
it  was  extracted.  The  irritation  of  the  stomach,  produced  by  tickling  the 
fauces,  is  well  known  to  every  one.  On  the  other  hand,  the  oesophagus  is 
liable  to  suffer  very  seriously  from  disease  of  other  parts  of  the  body.  Thus, 
spasmodic  stricture  of  this  tube,  sometimes  of  an  exceedingly  severe  and 
intractable  character,  may  be  produced  by  disorder  of  the  stomach,  bowels, 
uterus,  or  spinal  cord,  which  can  only  be  relieved  by  addressing  our  remedies 
to  the  seat  of  the  primary  affection. 

T.  Boioels, — Disorder  of  the  bowels  is  a  prolific  source  of  irritation, 
exhibiting  itself  in  different  viscera  and  tissues ;  for  there  are  few  organs 
whose  sympathetic  relations  are  of  a  more  varied  and  extensive  character. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  effects  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  worms 
in  the  alimentary  canal ;  the  retention  of  irritating  matter  often  produces 
similar  impressions  upon  the  great  nervous  centres,  followed,  in  many  cases, 
especially  in  infants  and  delicate  nervous  persons,  by  violent  convulsions, 
disease  of  the  arachnoid  membrane,  and  palpitation  of  the  heart.  Itching  of 
the  nose,  and  various  affections  of  the  lips,  tongue,  and  fauces,  are  frequently 
directly  chargeable  to  dyspepsia,  constipation  and  other  gastro-enteric  de- 
rangement. What  is  called  sick  headache  affords  a  familiar  illustration  of 
cerebral  irritation  dependent  upon  disorder  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  or  of 
these  organs  and  of  the  liver.  Costiveness  never  fails,  when  long  continued, 
to  oppress  the  brain,  and  produce  a  sense  of  general  malaise, 

8.  Rectum, — There  is  an  intimate  sympathetic  connection  between  the 
bladder  and  the  rectum  ;  also  between  the  urethra  and  the  lower  bowel.  In 
dysentery,  hemorrhoids  and  fissure  of  the  anus,  strangury  and  spasmodic 
retention  of  urine  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  sometimes  constitute  a 
source  of  real  suffering.  The  ligation  of  a  pile  not  unfrequently  compels 
the  surgeon  to  use  the  catheter  for  drawing  off  the  urine;  and  I  have  known 
the  vesical  irritation  in  such  a  case  to  continue  for  several  days.  The  same 
affections  not  unfrequently  produce  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  urethra. 

9.  Teeth, — A  very  lively  sympathy  exists  between  the  teeth  and  some  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  body;  more  intimate  and  extensive  than  would  at  first 
sight  seem  possible.  Children,  from  the  pressure  of  the  teeth  upon  the  gums, 
are  extremely  liable,  especially  during  our  hot  summer  months,  to  vomiting, 
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dUrrhcea,  feTer,  and  cooTolsions.  Arachnitis  occasionally  supervenes  upon 
diflScalt  deDtition ;  and  certain  affections  of  the  skin,  as  eczenia  and  porrigo, 
are  freqaeDtly  directly  traceable  to  its  effects,  and  rendered  obstinate,  if  not 
temporarily  incarable,  by  its  persistence.  A  heated  and  tumid  state  of  the 
^ms,  with  thirst  and  redness  of  the  skin,  should  be  promptly  met  by  the  free 
diTision  of  these  structures;  otherwise,  what  is  originally  a  mere  irritation  of 
the  brain,  stomach,  or  bowels,  may  soon  be  transformed  into  a  fatal  inflam- 
mition. 

A  decayed  tooth,  even  when  it  does  not  itself  ache,  will  often  cause  severe 
ptin  in  the  face,  temple,  neck,  throat,  or  ear ;  generally,  but  by  no  means 
alviys,  on  the  corresponding  side,  doubtless  because  all  these  parts  are  sup- 
pUfd  by  nerves  derived  from  the  same  sources.  When  the  ear  is  involved, 
the  paio  is  propagated  along  the  nervous  cord  of  the  tympanum,  a  filament 
of  the  second  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  cerebral  nerves.  A  carious  tooth 
oectsionally  creates  violent  pain  in  a  sound  one,  though  at  a  distance  from 
it :  and  the  suffering  ceases  the  moment  the  offending  tooth  is  extracted.  I 
have  known  a  severe  attack  of  pleurodynia  kept  up  by  a  diseased  tooth ;  the 
patient  was  bled  and  purged,  but  relief  came  only  with  the  removal  of  the 
affected  stump.  Enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions  of  the  neck,  ulcers 
of  the  chin,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  dyspepsia,  and  various  other  affections,  some- 
times of  a  very  obstinate  and  distressing  character,  may  be  produced  by 
carious  teeth.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  diseased  tooth  could  keep  up 
an  attack  of  rheumatism  of  the  hip,  and  yet  the  possibility  of  such  an  occur- 
rence is  established  by  some  well-authenticated  cases.  Dysmenorrhoca  has 
been  cured  by  the  extraction  of  several  of  the  large  grinders ;  and  writers 
refer  to  instances  of  intermittent  fever  which  were  relieved  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, after  the  fruitless  employment,  for  several  months,  of  bark,  and  other 
remedies.  A  decayed  tooth  has  been  known  to  produce  neuralgia  of  the 
arm,  which  promptly  vanished  upon  its  removal. 

1 0.  Ltrer. — The  sympathetic  relations  of  the  liver  are  at  once  numerous  and 
'liTCT?ifiv'l.  and  any  disturbance  in  them  is  generally  productive  of  irritation 
:u  a  number  of  the  more  important  organs,  especially  the  stomach,  bowels, 
oraiii.  heart,  and  lungs.  The  skin  also  frequently  suffers  in  consequence  of 
iiopatic  derangement,  and,  conversely,  the  liver  from  disorder  of  the  cutane- 
vQi  surface.     Various  medicines,  as  well  as  different  kinds  of  food,  are  capa- 

•le  of  seriously  disturbing  the  functions  of  this  organ ;  and  it  is  well  known 
•hat  its  .secretions  are  often  materially  disordered  by  the  direct  influence  of 
anxiety  or  strong  mental  emotion.  An  attack  of  jaundice  is  sometimes  in- 
-tiintaiieon.sly  produced  by  severe  fright.  The  timid  duellist  and  the  affrighted 
■?o;dier  often  suffer  from  this  kind  of  irritation.  Hepatic  abscesses  not  un- 
fr«?<ii*ently  f«>llow  upon  injury  of  the  skull  and  brain ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
•/r^a-ie  of  the  liver  occasionally  provokes  serious  cerebral  irritation.  l)ys- 
•  D'tii.  T>alpitation  of  the  heart,  nausea,  flatulence,  and  vomiting,  are  common 
rJrct>  of  disease  of  this  viscus.  Pain  in  the  top  of  the  right  shoulder  has 
i'jDir  i»efn  recognized  by  physicians  as  a  symptom  of  hepatitis.  Violent  shock 
i- 'jcca-ionaliy  followed  by  total  suppression  of  bile;  and  the  passage  of  a 
.'lilstone  always  causes  intense  gastric  irritation. 

11.  Kifiney$. — The  kidneys  have  important  sympathetic  relations  with 
'iiffcrent  parts  of  the  body,  manifesting  themselves  in  various  forms  of  irrita- 
•lon.  *oine  of  which  are  easily  explicable,  while  others  are  involved  in  inipene- 
TaKle  obscurity.  Thus,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  a  renal  calculus  should 
^xtite  pain  in  the  urethra,  and  a  desire  to  urinate,  simply  by  remembering 
that  there  i-  here  a  direct  continuity  of  structure,  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  kidney  being  prolonged  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  ])enis ;  but  it  is  very 
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difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  comprehend  why  a  foreign  body  of  this  kind, 
as  it  descends  along  the  ureter,  should  occasion  retraction  of  the  testicles, 
and  excessive  irritability  of  the  stomach.  Severe  injuries,  involving  great 
shock  of  the  system,  are  often  followed  by  total  suppression  of  urine ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  various  affections  in  which  this  fluid  is  poured 
out  in  enormous  quantity. 

12.  Bladder, — The  bladder  also  is  variously  affected  by  disturbance  of  its 
sympathetic  relations.  After  injuries,  as  compound  fractures  and  severe 
operations,  the  organ  is  often  incapable  of  contracting  upon  its  contents,  thus 
necessitating  the  employment  of  the  catheter ;  its  perceptive  faculties  are 
suspended,  and  a  few  days  usually  elapse  before  they  are  reinstated,  so  as  to 
enable  the  patient  to  pass  his  water  without  assistance.  Stone  in  the  bladder 
causes  pain  and  burning  in  the  head  of  the  penis,  and  retraction  of  the  testi- 
cle. Sometimes  the  pain  is  felt  in  the  knee,  heel,  and  foot ;  and  a  curious 
case  has  been  reported  where  it  was  seated  in  the  arm.  For  a  long  time  the 
professional  attendants  were  unable  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  suffering ; 
but  at  length,  the  man  complaining  of  vesical  trouble,  a  sound  was  intro- 
duced, when  he  was  found  to  have  stone,  the  removal  of  which  put  at  once  a 
stop  to  the  unpleasant  symptom.  A  very  common  effect  of  stone  in  the 
bladder  is  spasm  of  the  sphincter  muscle  of  the  anus,  which  is  often  so  great 
as  to  interfere  with  the  passage  of  the  finger.  The  introduction  of  a  bougie 
into  the  urethra  occasionally  induces  swooning,  followed  by  violent  rigors 
and  high  fever ;  and  cases  occur,  although  they  are  not  common,  of  severe 
pain  being  excited  in  the  extremity  of  the  coccyx  by  such  an  operation.  In 
the  female,  a  warty  tumor  at  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  will  occasionally  cause 
intense  pain  in  the  region  of  the  bladder  and  kidney,  with  a  frequent  desire 
to  urinate,  and  excessive  scalding  in  passing  water ;  in  short,  a  train  of  phe- 
nomena closely  resembling  that  produced  by  vesical  calculus. 

13.  Uterus. — There  is  perhaps  no  class  of  sympathies  of  greater  interest, 
in  a  pathological  and  practical  point  of  view,  than  those  which  subsist  be- 
tween the  uterus  and  the  general  system.  It  was  a  knowledge  of  this  cir- 
cumstance which  induced  Aristotle  to  say  that  the  womb  was  an  animal  within 
an  animal.  The  morning  sickness  of  early  pregnancy,  the  hysterical  convul- 
sions, the  depraved  appetite,  the  rigors  which  usher  in  labor,  and  the 
contraction  of  the  uterus  when  the  cold  hand  is  suddenly  applied  to  the 
abdomen,  are  all  examples  of  the  mysterious  relations  by  which  this  organ  is 
bound  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  Nowhere  do  these  effects  display  themselves 
more  strikingly  than  between  the  uterus  and  the  mammary  gland.  During 
pregnancy,  the  breasts  begin  to  sympathize  at  an  early  period,  as  is  evinced 
by  their  tender  and  tumid  condition  :  and  the  effect  which  the  application  of 
the  child  to  these  organs  has,  soon  after  delivery,  in  causing  after-pains,  is 
familiar  to  every  one.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact  has  induced  obstetric  prac- 
titioners to  take  advantage  of  this  means  as  a  remedy  for  inducing  contraction 
of  the  uterus  in  case  of  tardy  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  or  tendency  to 
hemorrhage  of  this  organ.  The  derangement  of  the  stomach  which  accom- 
panies prolapsus  of  the  uterus,  the  pain  and  swelling  of  the  mammary  gland 
from  menstrual  irritation,  the  suppression  of  the  lacteal  secretion  in  puerperal 
fever,  and  the  occurrence  of  carcinomatous  disease  of  the  breast  at  the  decline 
of  life,  may  be  cited  as  additional  illustrations  of  the  intimate  connection 
between  the  womb  and  the  rest  of  the  system. 

14.  Testicle, — An  intimate  sympathy  exists  between  the  testicle  and  the 
parotid  gland.  In  mumps,  or  inflammation  of  the  latter  organ,  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  for  the  testicle,  after  the  lapse  of  some  days,  to  take  on 
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portions  of  the  body,  which  displays  itself  both  in  health  and  disease,  and 
not  nnfreqnently  becomes  a  cause  of  irritation  and  inflammation.  A  familiar 
example  of  this  internuncial  action  occurs  in  cataract.  When  one  eye  suffers 
from  this  disease,  the  other,  at  no  distant  period,  is  very  apt  to  become 
aff'ected  also.  Even  in  ordinary  ophthalmia  a  similar  liability  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  morbid  action  is  exceedingly  common.  The  sound  eye  either 
soon  takes  on  inflammation,  or,  if  it  be  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  this  disease, 
it  is  sure  to  become  the  seat  of  such  an  amount  of  morbid  sensibility  as  to 
render  it  utterly  unfit,  for  the  time  being,  for  the  purposes  of  useful  vision. 
A  percussion  cap,  or  other  foreign  body,  lodged  in  one  eye,  has  not  nnfre- 
qnently been  the  cause  of  destructive  inflammation  in  the  other ;  and  this 
disposition  to  the  involvement  of  both  organs,  where  one  is  originally  ex- 
clusively aff'ected,  is  nowhere  more  forcibly  and  painfully  exhibited  than  in 
amaurosis.  It  is  true  it  is  not  always  easy,  under  these  circumstances,  to 
determine,  in  any  given  case,  what  share  of  the  disease  in  the  eye  secondarily 
affected  is  due  to  the  influence  of  consentaneous  irritation,  or  to  the  operation 
of  the  same  morbific  agency  which  provoked  the  original  malady ;  but  it  may 
reasonably  be  assumed,  in  the  absence  of  positive  information,  that  much,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  is  the  direct  result  of  deranged  sympathy.  This 
liability  of  the  eyes  to  participate  in  each  other's  diseases  seems  to  be  due  to 
the  intimate  connection  which  exists  between  the  optic  nerves ;  and  the  same 
circumstance  serves  to  explain  the  reason  why  the  eyes  are  so  frequently 
affected  in  organic  disorders  of  the  brain. 

The  eyes  and  nose  are  intimately  related  with  each  other,  first  through  the 
distribution  of  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  and  secondly 
through  the  pituitary  membrane,  which  is  prolonged  upwards  through  the 
lachrymal  passages  to  form  the  conjunctiva.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
catarrhal  affections  should  induce  pain  and  redness  in  this  membrane  as  it  is 
reflected  over  the  eyes ;  how  snuff  should  excite  a  flow  of  tears ;  and  how 
sudden  exposure  of  the  eyes  to  a  strong  light  should  cause  sneezing.  The 
connections  which  the  frontal,  infra-orbitary,  and  other  nerves  form  with  the 
filaments  of  the  ophthalmic  ganglion  enable  us  to  explain  the  occurrence  of 
amaurosis  in  consequence  of  blows,  wounds,  and  neuralgia  of  the  face,  eye- 
brows, forehead,  and  temples. 

The  eyes  are  connected  with  the  abdominal  viscera,  particularly  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  through  the  medium  of  the  branches  of  the  sixth  pair  with  the 
great  sympathetic.  The  partial  blindness,  consequent  upon  gastro-enteric 
irritation,  is  readily  accounted  for  in  this  way;  and  the  same  circumstance 
serves  to  explain  the  dilated  state  of  the  pupil  which  occasionally  attends  the 
presence  of  worms  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  children.  It  is  probable  that 
the  pneumogastric  nerves  also  play  an  important  part  in  these  sympathetic 
relations,  otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  for  the  excessive 
nausea  and  vomiting  which  now  and  then  supervene  upon  injuries  and  ope- 
rations of  the  eye,  as  severe  blows  and  the  depression  of  the  cataract. 

The  eyes  and  teeth  sometimes  actively  sympathize  with  each  other,  caries 
of  the  latter  occasionally  keeping  up  violent  inflammation  of  the  former, 
which  promptly  disappears  upon  the  removal  of  the  offending  organ.  I  have 
several  times  seen  the  photophobia  attendant  upon  strumous  ophthalmia, 
speedily  yield  in  this  way,  after  the  failure  of  numerous  other  remedies. 

IT.  £lars. — A  curious  sympathy,  noticed  by  all  aural  practitioners,  exists 
between  the  ears  and  the  respiratory  apparatus,  and  also  between  the  ears 
and  the  stomach.  Thus,  pruritus  of  the  auditory  tube  sometimes  provokes 
coughing  and  vomiting ;  and  the  former  of  these  effects,  it  is  well  known,  is 
not  unfrequently  caused  simply  by  probing  or  sponging  this  passage  in  the 
removal  of  wax,  or  the  extraction  of  a  foreign  body.     Mr.  Wilde,  in  refer- 
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lisp  to  this  phenomenon,  sajs  that  it  is  by  no  means  nnnsual,  although  it 
etoDOt  be  produced  in  all  cases.  "I  neTer  witnessed  it,"  he  continaes,  "in 
children  or  Tery  yoong  persons ;  it  is  most  common  in  males  of  about  middle 
life,  mod  is  in  nowise  connected  with  any  previous  disease  existing  in  the 
respiFaCory  appmratas.  In  some  persons  the  slightest  touch  of  the  floor  of 
the  external  auditory  passage,  about  midway  between  its  external  outlet  and 
the  inferior  attachment  of  the  membrana  tympani,  will  bring  on  violent  irri- 
tation and  spasmodic  action  in  the  larynx.  In  this  case  also  the  patient  will 
generally  tell  ns,  upon  inquiry,  that  he  does  not  experience  pain ;  but  the 
■ODMnt  we  touch  this  very  sensitive  spot  he  feels  a  tickling  sensation  in  his 
throat,  which  immediately  increases  to  the  feeling  one  has  when  'a  bit  is  gone 
tstray.'  What  the  nervous  connection  is  which  induces  this  has  not  been 
fiDy  determined,  but  the  fact  is  worthy  of  note. " 

Arnold  haa  reported  a  case  of  chronic  vomiting  in  a  child,  which  long  re- 
nsted  a  great  variety  of  remedies ;  but  which  was  promptly  cured  by  the 
extraction  of  a  bean  from  each  ear,  the  foreign  substances  having  been  intro- 
doced  daring  play.  Mr.  Toynbee  states  that  he  had  had  under  his  charge  a 
patient  who  suffered  under  a  cough  which  no  treatment  subdued,  but  which 
permanently  disappeared  upon  the  removal  of  a  fragment  of  dead  bone  from 
the  aaditory  canal. 

18.  Age  andEffecU. — All  persons  are  liable  to  suffer  from  irritation;  but 
there  is,  as  might  be  supposed,  great  diversity  in  this  respect,  in  different  in- 
diTidnals.  Thns,  it  is  well  known  that  persons  of  a  nervous,  irritable  tem- 
perament are  more  prone  to  be  affected  with  it  than  such  as  are  of  a  sanguine 
or  leacophlegmatic  disposition,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  they  possess 
I  more  highly-wrought  nervous  system.  Women  suffer  more  frequently  than 
men,  both  from  local  and  general  irritation  ;  and  some  of  the  worst  forms  of 
reflex  irritation  that  the  practitioner  meets  with  occur  in  hysterical  females. 
Infants  and  children  are  extremely  liable  to  the  disease,  the  slightest  cause 
often  serving  to  light  up  the  most  distressing  suffering.  Loss  of  sleep,  anx- 
ietj,  jrrief,  hard  study,  intemperance,  inordinate  sexual  indulgence,  impovcr- 
i«li<rd  diet,  and  the  enervating  effects  of  a  hot  climate,  are  all  circumstances 
which  powerfully  predispose  to  the  occurrence  of  irritation.  The  inhalation 
of  the  fuul  air  of  the  dissecting-room  is  another  well-known  cause  operating 
injuriously  upon  the  system.  If  a  young  man  who  is  nightly  engaged,  until 
a  late  hour,  in  the  study  of  practical  anatomy,  pricks  his  finger,  he  will  be 
mcch  more  likely  to  suffer  severely  than  one  from  a  similar  wound  who  enters 
liie  di>«ecting-room  only  occasionally.  In  the  one  case  the  constitution  is 
deteriorated  by  exposure,  and  is  therefore  incapable  of  resisting  the  effects  of 
disease ;  in  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  healthy,  and  indisposed  to  take 
ou  morbid  action. 

An  irntal»le  state  of  the  system  often  sadly  interferes  with  the  reparative 
process.  Thus,  the  healing  of  a  wound  is  sometimes  suddenly  arrested  by 
an  oahealtby  state  of  the  system,  manifesting  itself  in  a  general  exaltation  of 
the  nervous  sensibility,  altogether  incompatible  with  the  development  of 
htaithv  blastema.  An  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  attended  with  constitutional 
l.Titability,  has  been  known  to  prevent  the  consolidation  of  a  fracture  of  the 
'cciur.  These,  and  other  similar  facts,  are  of  deep  practical  interest,  as  they 
iTtf  sas'jreslive  of  valuable  therapeutic  measures. 

Another  very  common  effect  o/  irritation,  especially  when  extensive  or 

?eited  in  an  important  organ,  is  derangement  of  the  secretions,  not  only  of 

■L^  parts  more  immediately  affected,  but  of  the  rest  of  the  system.     Thus, 

rritation  of  the  brain,  however  induced,  is  very  certain  to  disorder  the  func- 

•ioDs  of  the  stomach,  liver,  and  kidneys,  as  evinced  by  indigestion,  a  bilious 
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appearance  of  the  skin,  and  a  high-colored  and  scanty  state  of  the  nrine. 
The  salivary  glands,  too,  suffer,  the  month  becoming  dry  and  viscid;  the 
head  aches,  the  palse  is  excited,  and  the  extremities  are  cold. 

In  concloding  this  rapid  snrvey  of  irritation  and  sympathy,  a  few  remarks 
may  be  offered  on  the  subject  of  idiosyncrasy,  as  it  closely  connects  itself  with 
the  discnssion  of  these  two  topics. 

IdiosyncrcLsy  literally  signifies  a  pecnliarity  of  constitution,  or  a  state  of 
the  general  system  in  which  certain  articles,  whether  taken  as  food,  drink,  or 
medicine,  produce  an  effect  altogether  different  from  what  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Thus,  lobster  and  other  varieties 
of  shell-fish,  although  they  may  be  used  with  perfect  impunity  by  most  per- 
sons, are  extremely  prone  in  some  individuals  to  induce  urticaria,  vomiting, 
and  purging.  A  young  lady,  a  patient  of  mine,  married,  robust,  and  of  a 
florid  complexion,  cannot  eat  eggs,  no  matter  how  prepared,  without  being 
seized,  almost  immediately  after,  with  vomiting.  Some  persons  are  overpow- 
ered by  a  particular  odor,  or  by  the  sight  of  blood.  I  know  a  lady  who  has 
not  been  able,  for  many  years,  to  eat  watermelon  without  being  almost  in- 
stantly seized  with  hoarseness  and  soreness  of  the  throat  and  mouth,  attended 
with  a  burning,  pricking  sensation,  nausea,  and  colicky  pains.  The  use  of 
watermelon-seed  tea  invariably  produces  a  similar  effect.  Another  lady,  for- 
merly a  patient  of  mine,  can  never  take  an  ordinary  dose  of  laudanum  without 
being  copiously  purged ;  opium  affects  her  in  a  similar  manner,  but  morphia 
does  not.  Laudanum,  administered  by  the  rectum,  vomits  freely  and  nau- 
seates for  many  hours.  These  articles,  however,  always  afford  relief  to  her 
suffering.  I  am  acquainted  with  several  persons,  among  others  a  physician, 
in  whom  the  inhalation  or  smell  of  ipecacuanha  invariably  excites  a  violent 
attack  of  asthma,  generally  lasting  for  two  or  three  days.  In  the  case  of  the 
medical  practitioner,  the  perception  of  the  presence  of  this  substance  is  so 
keen  that,  if  he  be  in  the  third  story  of  a  house  on  the  first  floor  of  which 
an  ordinary  dose  of  the  article  is  compounded,  he  is  instantly  seized  with 
spasmodic  cough  and  wheezing.  A  gentleman,  for  many  years  a  patient  of 
mine,  cannot  drink  a  cup  of  green  tea  without  being  promptly  and  copiously 
purged ;  it  usually  operates  on  the  bowels  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes 
after  it  is  taken,  bringing  away  thin,  watery  evacuations,  accompanied  with 
more  or  less  griping ;  black  tea  produces  no  such  effect,  which  he  has  expe- 
rienced from  the  green  from  his  earliest  recollection.  In  two  other  cases,  the 
use  of  green  tea,  even  if  taken  only  in  small  quantity,  invariably  acts  as  a 
powerful  diuretic,  causing  an  abundant  secretion  of  urine,  with  a  frequent 
desire  to  void  it,  for  a  number  of  hours. 

I  remember  the  case  of  a  patient,  an  habitual  asthmatic,  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  a  tradesman  by  occupation,  who  cannot  enter  a  room  where  feathers 
are  without  instantly  experiencing  an  aggravation  of  his  pulmonary  affection. 
To  provoke  this  effect,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  see  or  smell  the 
feathers ;  it  is  only  necessary  that  they  shall  be  near  him.  Led  blindfold 
into  an  apartment  thus  furnished,  he  will  at  once  be  conscious  of  their  pre- 
sence, and  be  immediately  compelled  to  retreat. 

Idiosyncrasy  not  unfrequently  displays  itself  in  the  operation  of  various 
medicines,  affording  thus  useful  hints  to  the  practitioner  in  the  selection  of 
his  remedies.  There  are  many  persons  who  cannot  take  opium  in  any  form 
without  being  kept  awake  by  it  for  hours  and  even  days,  besides  suffering 
greatly  from  nausea,  excessive  itching,  de^rium,  and  other  distressing  symp- 
toms. The  most  minute  quantity  of  mercury  will,  in  some  persons,  cause  pro- 
fuse ptyalism,  while  in  others  the  article  may  be  given  in  large  doses  and  for 
a  long  time  without  the  slightest  effect  of  this  kind,  the  system  being  abso- 
lutely proof  against  the  action  of  the  medicine  in  any  of  its  forms  and  modes 
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of  exbibitioo.  Most  iDdividaals  are  freely  purged  by  a  drop  of  eroton  oil, 
lad  yet  we  occasionally  meet  with  an  instance  in  which  hardly  any  operation 
vpon  the  bowels  is  produced  by  twenty  times  that  quantity. 

The  above  instances,  which  might  be  multiplied  to  an  almost  inde6nite 
extent  from  my  own  experience,  will  serve  to  illustrate  a  class  of  the  most 
liogolar  affections,  whose  influence  in  modifying,  if  not  in  inducing  disease, 
is  emineDtly  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  practitioner. 


TREATBIENT  OF  IRRITATION. 

In  the  treatment  of  irritation  there  are  several  leading  indications  which 
ckini  special  attention.  The  first  is  to  remove  the  exciting  cause;  the 
iecood,  to  correct  the  secretions ;  and  the  third,  to  palliate  the  disease,  both 
{Kimary  and  consecutive. 

To  remove  the  exciting  cause  of  irritation  is  not  always  an  easy  task.  In 
■inj  cases,  indeed,  it  is  either  wholly  inappreciable,  or  can  only  be  guessed 
tt  The  duty  of  the  surgeon  of  course  plainly  is  to  get  rid  of  it  if  he  can  ; 
the  ball,  the  calculus,  the  splinter  of  wood,  the  dead  piece  of  bone,  and  the 
ctrioos  tooth,  are  promptly  extracted.  Irritating  ingesta  are  dislodged  by 
eoetics;  offending  feces  by  purgatives  ;  worms  by  anthelmintics.  The  mor- 
tified toe  is  amputated ;  the  compressed  gum  lanced  ;  the  suppurating  felon 
freely  laid  open.  Light  is  excluded  from  the  inflamed  eye ;  noise  from  the 
soferiog  ear ;  cold  from  the  shivering  surface.  In  all  such  cases  the  indica- 
tion is  plain,  and  in  general  easily  fulfilled.  But  it  is  otherwise  when  the 
ctose  is  occult.  Here  the  disease  must  be  met  on  general  principles  ;  and 
the  judicious  practitioner  will  do  well  to  look  into  the  condition  of  his  pa- 
'  tieot's  secretions,  his  bowels,  and  his  diet,  which  are  among  the  most  common 
Mwrces  of  the  disease. 

The  correction  of  the  secretions  is  a  matter  of  primary  importance  in  every 
case  of  irritation,  whether  local  or  constitutional.  The  manner  of  doing  this 
wi!l  Decei>urily  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  suffering  organ  ;  but  no 
practitioner  will  fully  discharge  his  duty  if  he  neglect  attention  to  this  point. 
Tue  viscera  whose  derangements  arc  most  liable  to  provoke  reflex  irritation 
arc  the  stomach,  bowels,  liver,  and  uterus,  and  they  should,  therefore,  always 
be  objects  of  special  consideration.  Not  unfrequcntly  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
will  be  found  to  exist  in  irritation  of  the  spine,  or  of  some  particular  portion 
of  the  brain,  demanding  local  depletion  and  counter-irritation,  with  perfect 
tranquillity  of  mind  and  body.  Whatever  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  may 
l-e.  it  will  be  found  that  purgatives  can  rarely  be  dispensed  with,  while  in 
not  a  few  cases  they  constitute  the  chief  anchor  of  our  hopes.  The  diet,  as 
a  general  rule,  should  be  mild  and  unirritant,  the  proportions  of  its  nutritive 
principles  varying  with  the  exigencies  of  each  particular  case. 

The  la?t  indication  is  to  cure  the  disease,  or  to  palliate  it  if  it  be  irremedi- 
able. To  point  out  the  methods  of  doing  this  in  a  class  of  affections  of  so 
protean  a  character  as  this,  would  be  absurd.  Every  case  must  necessarily 
•o^irest  its  own  treatment.  In  ordinary  instances  antiphlogistics,  properly 
so  called,  may  usually  be  dispensed  with,  and  large  draughts  made  upon  the 
iiarcotic  class  of  remedial  agents,  as  their  direct  influence  is  to  allay  pain  and 
jpa«ra,  and  induce  tranquillity  of  the  system.  The  choice  of  the  particular 
micles  must  l>e  regulated  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  will  often 
require  no  little  judgment  and  experience  for  its  successful  exercise. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

CONGESTION. 

It  is  practically  a  matter  of  no  little  importance  that  the  snrgeon  sbonld 
be  able  to  discriminate  accurately  between  inflammation  and  congestion ;  or, 
in  other  and  more  comprehensive  terms,  that  he  should  possess  clear  and 
definite  ideas  respecting  the  more  essential  differences  between  these  two 
morbid  states ;  for  upon  their  correct  appreciation  must  often  depend  the 
result  of  his  treatment.  The  subject,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  one  of  no  ordi- 
nary difficulty,  and  a  careful  examination  of  what  has  been  written  upon  it 
will  serve  to  convince  any  unprejudiced  mind  that  there  are  no  two  points  in 
pathology  concerning  which  there  still  prevails  a  greater  amount  of  confu- 
sion ;  for  what  one  author  considers  as  congestion,  another  with  equal  confi- 
dence calls  inflammation,  and  conversely  ;  leaving  thus  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced practitioner  in  painful  doubt  not  only  in  respect  to  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  but,  what  is  far  worse,  in  regard  to  its  proper  mode  of  manage- 
ment. As  the  subject  of  inflammation  will  be  fully  discussed  in  the  ensuing 
chapter,  I  shall  limit  myself  here  to  a  plain  and  simple  exposition  of  some  of 
the  more  important  facts  relative  to  congestion,  preceded  by  an  attempt  to 
assign  to  this  expression  its  legitimate  import.  ^ 

Congestion  signifies  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  a  part,  the  result  either 
of  some  mechanical  obstruction,  or  of  some  vital  defect  in  the  circulation, 
interfering  with  the  onward  movement  of  the  sanguineous  fluid.  The  word 
is  synonymous  with  hypersemia,  which  Andral  has  proposed,  without  any 
just  reason,  as  a  substitute  for  it.  It  simply  denotes  the  existence  of  an  ab- 
normal quantity  of  blood  in  a  part,  without  any  of  the  ordinary  phenomena 
and  effects  of  inflammation,  which,  however,  it  generally  accompanies,  if 
indeed  it  does  not  form  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  increased  quantity  of 
blood  sent  into  the  suffering  structures  in  that  disease.  Pathologists  usually 
divide  congestion  into  two  varieties,  denominated,  respectively,  the  active 
and  the  passive.  The  first,  as  the  name  implies,  is  characterized  by  inordi- 
nate activity  of  the  part,  as  is  evinced  by  its  scarlet  complexion,  its  augmented 
temperature,  and  its  functional  disturbance ;  and  soon  leads,  if  allowed  to 
progress,  to  various  kinds  of  deposits,  particularly  the  serous  and  plastic. 
Passive  congestion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  distinguished  by  the  dark  color  of 
the  part,  the  enlarged  and  sluggish  condition  of  the  vessels,  and  the  chronic 
march  of  the  disease.  Owing  to  these  differences  in  the  action  and  aspect  of 
the  affected  structures,  these  two  varieties  of  congestion  are  often  denominated 
arterial  and  venous  ;  terms  which  are  ill  chosen,  as  they  have  a  tendency  to 
create  erroneous  impressions  respecting  the  true  nature  of  the  two  lesions, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  case  of  congestion,  however  slight  or 
severe,  in  which  the  disease  is  exclusively  confined  to  one  set  of  vessels. 

It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  active  congestion  is  closely  allied  to  inflam- 
mation, although  it  does  not,  properly  speaking,  constitute  inflammation, 
except  in  the  opinion  of  certain  pathologists,  who,  as  it  seems  to  me,  are  not 
very  felicitous  in  their  attempts  at  separating  the  two  affections  from  each 
other,  although  it  is  evident  that  they  strive  very  hard  to  do  so.  They  treat 
of  congestion  as  a  distinct  entity,  and  yet  they  do  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to 
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it  phenomena  and  effects  which  belong  exclnsivelj  to  iDflammation,  and  which 
congestion,  considered  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term,  is  utterly  incapable 
of  producing.  Whenever  a  part,  however  situated  in  relation  to  the  amount 
of  blood  it  contains,  is  the  seat  of  morbid  deposits,  it  has  passed  the  stage  of 
congestion,  and  gone  over  into  that  of  inflammation.  If  this  be  not  so,  then 
it  necessarily  follows  that  active  congestion  and  inflammation  are  essentially 
one  and  the  same  disease,  and  that,  consequently,  it  is  absurd  to  attempt  to 
describe  them  separately. 

In  all  acute  inflammations,  whatever  their  cause  or  situation,  active  con- 
gestion is  a  necessary  antecedent  of  the  morbid  action  ;  one  of  the  first  links 
in  the  chain  of  the  malady.  Hence  it  would  not  be  improper  to  say  that  it 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  inflammatory  process,  ushering  in  the  disease,  and 
eoatinning  op  to  the  very  point  of  effusion  ;  or,  in  other  words,  ceasing  only 
vbere  effnsion  commences.  But  this  is  strictly  true  only  to  a  certain  extent; 
for  there  is  in  every  case  of  inflammation  a  circle  beyond  the  process  of  the 
Borbid  action,  where  the  blood,  playing  about  in  eddies,  has  accumulated  in 
largp  qoantity,  distending  the  capillaries,  and  destined  soon  to  part  with 
fome  of  its  constituents,  if  the  disease  be  merged  in  the  inflammation.  A 
real  6re  is  lighted  op  here  :  the  part  is  hot,  preternatorally  red,  and  perhaps 
somewhat  painful ;  nay,  it  may  be,  even  a  little  tumid,  from  the  dilated  state 
of  the  vessels;  the  blood  moves  with  unwonted  force  and  velocity ;  the  func- 
tional distorbance  augments  more  and  more ;  and  presently  congestion  ceasing, 
iaiammation  takes  its  place,  and  goes  through  its  allotted  course.  Another 
upk  of  distinction  is  that,  in  active  congestion,  the  capillaries,  although 
greatly  crowded  with  blood,  are  more  easily  emptied  than  in  inflammation  : 
daring  life  by  pressure,  and  after  death  by  injecting  matter. 

Bot  active  congestion  is  not  always  necessarily  followed  by  inflammation, 
although  prone  to  pass  into  that  state  if  it  continue  even  for  a  short  time. 
The  cause  which  induced  it  having  been  removed,  the  vessels  cease  to  attract 
blood  in  undue  quantity,  and  getting  rid  of  what  is  redundant,  speedily  re- 
gain their  normal  caliber  and  function.  A  familiar  illustration  of  this  oc- 
carrence  is  afforded  by  the  conjunctiva,  when,  from  any  trausient  cause,  a 
•ad'ien  and  violent  rush  of  blood  takes  place  to  the  affected  part ;  in  an 
in^iant  hundreds  of  vessels,  previously  invisible,  become  a])paront,  being 
crowded  with  red  blood,  so  as  to  give  the  surface  almost  a  scarlet  hue.  Now, 
if  «re  analyze  these  phenomena,  it  will  be  found  that  they  depend  simply 
oft^m  a  dilated  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  eye  and  the  presence  of  an  unusual 
*|Qaniity  of  blood,  containing  a  large  number  of  red  globules,  which,  in  the 
Leaiihy  state,  are  either  withheld  from  these  vessels,  or  which  are  propelled 
ilvn?  them  in  such  small  numbers  as  not  to  permit  their  coloring  matter  to 
bti-ome  visible  through  their  delicate  walls. 

Another  familiar  example  of  active  congestion  is  furnished  by  what  occurs 
in  the  hand  when  plunged  into  cold  water,  or  exposed  to  a  very  low  tem- 
[•erature.  The  skin  soon  becomes  remarkably  red  from  an  unnatural  afflux 
of  bh/od,  the  parts  are  the  seat  of  an  unpleasant  tingling  sensation,  and  the 
cr.j»illanes,  lioth  arterial  and  venous,  are  exceedingly  dilated ;  still,  there  is 
no  inflammation,  or  any  tendency  to  morbid  deposit ;  the  suffering  structures 
are  only  irritated  and  preternaturally  injected.  Cautiously  treated,  the  hand 
'oou  regains  its  natural  condition  ;  the  skin  recovers  its  former  hue  and 
*€n-ibility,  the  blood  ceases  to  accumulate,  and  the  vessels  resume  their 
normal  caliber.  But  it  is  otherwise,  when  the  case  is  improperly  managed  ; 
the  congestion  then  will  not  only  continue  but  it  will  steadily  increase,  and 
bt  soon  merged  in  inflammation,  or  perverted  action  and  effusion. 

-Now  what  occurs  in  the  external  parts  of  the  body,  immediately  under  the 
'•ve  of  the  observer,  may  V>e  supposed  to  happen,  under  similar  circumstances, 
ill  the  internal  organs.     Thus,  we  know  that  when  there  is  a  sudden  repul- 
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sion  of  the  cataneoas  perspiration,  the  blood  is  extremely  apt  to  collect  in 
the  Inngs,  causing  active  congestion  of  the  palmonarj  tissues,  so  often  the 
precursor  of  pneumonia.  Poison  introduced  into  the  stomach  almost  in- 
stantly induces  active  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  that  organ, 
frequently  followed,  in  a  few  hours,  by  the  most  intense  and  destructive 
inflammation.  A  ligature  bound  tightly  around  a  limb  affords  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  manner  in  which  active  congestion  may  be  supposed  to  be 
induced  in  strangulation  of  the  bowel  in  hernia  and  in  intussusception. 

A  distinction  should  be  made  between  active  congestion  in  a  part,  and  a 
determination  of  blood  to  a  part.  The  former  is  always  the  effect  of  some 
morbific  influence ;  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  the  result  simply  of  a 
natural  cause.  Thus,  when  the  infant  is  applied  to  the  breast  there  is  an 
instantaneous  determination  of  blood  to  the  organ,  so  as  to  enable  the  vessels 
to  furnish  the  necessary  supply  of  milk ;  during  menstruation,  there  is  a 
marked  determination  of  blood  to  the  uterus,  probably  accompanied  with 
more  or  less  active  congestion.  In  blushing  there  is  a  rush  of  blood  to  the 
cheek ;  in  erection,  to  the  penis  ;  in  anger,  joy,  and  other  emotions,  to  the 
brain.  Excessive,  sudden,  and  overwhelming  determination  of  blood  to  the 
internal  organs  sometimes  takes  place  during  the  cold  stage  of  intermittent 
fever,  especially  in  that  variety  of  it  to  which  Alibert  and  others  have  applied 
the  term  malignant.  In  the  congestive  fever,  as  it  is  termed,  of  the  Southern 
States,  death  not  nnfrequently  results  within  a  few  hours  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack,  the  system  never  reacting  from  the  effects  of  the  chill. 
Scarlet  fever  occasionally  proves  fatal  in  a  similar  manner ;  the  surface  is 
pale,  or  slightly  livid,  the  extremities  are  deadly  cold,  and  the  internal 
organs  are  literally  inundated  with  blood,  determination  and  congestion  co- 
existing in  their  worst  forms. 

In  passive  congestion,  the  morbid  action  is  distinguished  by  its  peculiarly 
sluggish  character  ;  the  vessels  are  not  only  dilated,  but  frequently  varicose, 
tortuous,  elongated,  and  incapable  of  contracting  upon  their  crowding  con- 
tents; the  discoloration  is  dark,  venous,  or  purple,  the  circulation  is  tardy 
and  languid,  and  there  is  often  marked  evidence  of  morbid  deposits,  espe- 
cially of  serum  and  lymph,  occupying  the  cells  of  the  areolar  tissue. 
'  Various  causes  may  give  rise  to  passive  congestion.  The  most  common 
are  the  following :  1st,  inflammation ;  2dly,  mechanical  obstruction  ;  3dly, 
debility  ;  and  4thly,  dependent  position. 

1st.  Inflammation,  in  whatever  form  occurring,  is  almost  always  followed 
by  a  certain  degree  of  passive  congestion ;  the  affected  parts,  exhausted  by 
severe  suffering,  are  reduced  in  strength  and  life-power;  the  vessels,  dilated 
to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  perhaps  partially  ruptured,  are  too  feeble  to 
contract  upon  their  contents;  the  crippled  structures  are  unusually  vascular; 
and  the  slightest  cause  is  generally  sufficient  to  rekindle  the  disease.  Indeed, 
as  will  be  stated  by  and  by,  an  organ  that  has  been  once  severely  inflamed  is 
ever  after  extremely  liable  to  become  inflamed  again ;  passive  congestion 
often  lasting  for  months  and  even  years. 

2diy.  Mechanical  obstruction  is  a  prolific  source  of  passive  congestion. 
Examples  occur  almost  without  number,  both  in  medical  and  surgical  prac- 
tice.    I  shall  allude  only  to  a  few,  as  they  will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  effects  of  mechanical  obstruction  in  producing 
passive  congestion  is  seen  in  organic  disease  of  the  valves  of  the  aorta,  im- 
peding the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs.  Compelled  to  remain 
here  habitually  in  undue  quantity,  the  pulmonary  vessels  soon  fall  into  a  state 
of  passive  congestion,  which  thus  acts  as  a  predisposing  cause  not  only  of 
inflammation,  to  which  individuals  so  affected  are  extremely  prone,  but  al^o 
of  pulmonary  apoplexy.  Obstruction  of  the  larger  veins,  as  the  femoral  and 
iliac,  is  always  followed  by  passive  congestion  in  the  parts  below.     In  vari- 
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coK  enlargement  of  the  veins  of  the  leg,  attended  with  disease  of  their  vaWes, 
the  blood  baa  great  diflScoltj  in  finding  its  way  to  the  heart,  and  the  eonse- 
qaeoce  is  that  the  distal  portion  of  the  limb  is  always  in  a  state  of  passive 
eongestioo,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  inflammation,  and  different  deposits, 
especially  the  seroos  and  plastic.  Obstruction  of  the  artery  of  the  leg,  by 
fil^Dons  concretions,  is  always  followed  by  congestion  and  inflammation,  if 
■ot  gangrene  of  the  foot. 

The  stroctores  in  the  neighborhood  of  morbid  growths  are  generally 
libitoally  congested ;  hence  the  profuse  hemorrhage  which  so  often  attends 
tbdr  extirpation.  Their  yessels  being  compressed  by  the  overlapping  tumor, 
the  passage  of  their  contents  is  seriously  interfered  with,  and  hence  they 
frequently  undergo  a  remarkable  dilatation,  almost  amounting  to  a  real 
Tftrieoeity. 

3d1y.  Debility  of  a  part,  however  induced,  is  a  frequent  source  of  passive 
eoDgestion.  Examples  of  this  form  of  the  affection  are  seen  in  the  retina 
tnd  choroid  coat  of  the  eye  from  over-exertion  of  that  organ;  and  in  various 
ptrtj  of  the  body  from  loss  of  innervation,  profuse  hemorrhage,  or  other 
discharges,  and  from  the  natural  wear  and  tear  of  the  frame.  If,  under 
these  circamstances,  any  particular  organ  is  more  feeble  or  exhausted  than 
tbe  rest,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  become  the  seat  of  passive  congestion,  or 
eoDjrestion  and  inflammation. 

Ithly.  That  dependent  position  may  give  rise  to  passive  congestion  is  a 
Bitter  of  daily  observation.  It  is  in  this  way  that  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
13  so  often  indaced  during  the  progress  of  lingering  diseases  and  accidents, 
as  typhoid  fever,  erysipelas,  and  compound  fractures ;  the  disease  usually 
'beginning  in  the  posterior  portions  of  these  organs,  in  the  form  of  passive 
eoogestion,  and  proceeding  gradually  but  steadily  from  bad  to  worse,  until 
it  proves  fatal,  a  resnlt  so  much  the  more  to  be  dreaded  on  account  of  its 
iosidions  character.  In  the  so-called  bedsores,  consequent  upon  long  con- 
fisement  in  one  posture,  during  which  the  pressure  of  the  body  is  concen- 
trated with  peculiar  force  upon  the  sacrum,  the  iliac  crest,  and  the  great 
tro<.-hanter,  similar  effects  are  ])roduced.  There  is,  both  in  these  and  similar 
ir>tances,  in  the  first  place  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  most  dependent 
i-'fiions  of  the  body,  then  passive  congestion,  and,  finally,  as  a  natural  con- 
^tflcence,  inflammation ;  often  followed,  in  the  latter  case,  by  mortification. 

Passive  congestion,  however  induced,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  inflammation  ; 
''>r>n  of  a  very  destructive  character,  the  more  so,  because  the  symptoms 
which  attend  it  are  so  indistinct,  if  not  so  completely  disguised,  as  to  prevent 
tb^  early  recognition  of  their  real  import.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the 
j'nctitioner  should  constantly  be  on  the  alert  whenever  he  has  anythinpr  to 
do  with  diseases  and  injuries  involving  long  confinement  to  one  particular 
poiinre,  and  an  unusual  amount  of  expenditure  of  the  vital  forces. 

Inasmuch  as  congestion  may  be  induced  by  such  a  variety  of  causes,  it 
would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  lay  down  anything  like  a  regular  systematic  plan 
of  treatment ;  to  do  so,  would  be  to  encroach  upon  every  department  of 
I'ttholosry  and  practice,  both  medical  and  surgical,  of  which  we  have  any 
kri'iwiedge.  The  judicious  surgeon,  knowing  how  likely  the  continuance  of 
5=Qch  a  condition  is  to  be  followed  by  inflammation,  or  to  aprgravale  inflam- 
mation when  these  two  states  coexist,  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  avert  the 
♦■vil.  or  to  combat  it  when  he  finds  that  it  has  already  taken  ])lace.  The  leading 
iridication  of  cure,  in  every  case  of  congestion,  is  to  equalize  the  circulation; 
I'Ut  to  accomplish  this  object  often  demands  great  judp^raent  and  an  amount 
of  pathological  and  therapeutic  knowledge  such  as  comparatively  few  men 
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CHAPTER   III. 

INFLAMMATION. 

8EGT.  I. — GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

A  THOROUGH  knowledge  of  inflammation  is  indispensable  to  every  prac- 
titioner of  surgery.  It  should  form  the  principal  subject  of  his  studies  dur- 
ing bis  pupilage,  and  the  main  object  of  his  professional  contemplation  in 
after-life.  When  it  is  recollected  that  there  is  hardly  any  disease  which 
comes  within  the  province  of  this  department  of  science  that  does  not  origi- 
nate in  inflammation,  or  that  is  not  more  or  less  affected  by  it  during  its 
progress,  the  truth  and  force  of  these  remarks  will  appear  sufficiently  obvious. 
The  smallest  pimple  upon  the  nose  is,  in  point  of  fact,  as  much  an  inflamma- 
tion as  an  erysipelas  that  covers  the  face  and  head.  An  ulcer  of  one  of  the 
mucous  follicles  of  the  mouth  does  not  differ,  in  principle,  from  an  ulcer  of 
one  of  the  glands  of  Peyer,  which  are  the  seat  of  so  much  disease  and  danger 
in  typhoid  fever.  Many  of  the  maladies,  vaguely  called  nervous,  are  nothing 
but  forms  of  inflammation,  the  nature  and  seat  of  which  it  is  often  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  determine.  Their  predominant  symptoms  are  of  a  nervous 
character,  and  hence  the  diseases  which  they  accompany  are  usually  con- 
sidered as  nervous,  while  in  reality  the  reverse  is  too  frequently  the  case. 

All  accidents,  whatever  may  be  their  nature  or  degree,  are  necessarily 
followed,  if  the  patient  survive  their  immediate  effects,  by  inflammation.  The 
little  wound  made  in  venesection,  the  incision  left  in  cupping,  and  the  bite 
inflicted  in  leeching,  would  never  heal  without  the  aid  of  this  process ;  the 
parts  would  remain  open,  and  be  the  seat  of  incessant  bleeding,  or  they  would 
become  festering  and  putrid  sores.  In  a  word,  there  would  be  no  repara- 
tion after  injuries  of  any  kind,  however  simple,  and  operative  surgery,  instead 
of  bearing  healing  on  its  wings,  and  being  a  blessing  to  our  race,  would  be 
the  merest  cold-blooded  butchery.  Thus,  it  will  be  perceived  that  inflam- 
mation is  capable  of  playing,  as  it  were,  a  double  game  in  the  animal  economy, 
being  at  one  time  a  cause  of  death,  and  at  another  a  source  of  life.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  it  is  often  designated  by  the  terms  healthy  and  unhealthy, 
according  as  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  states  predominates. 

Inflammation  may  be  defined  to  be  a  perverted  action  of  the  capillary  ves- 
sels of  a  part,  attended  with  discoloration,  pain,  heat,  swelling,  and  disordered 
function,  with  a  tendency  to  effusion,  deposits,  or  new  products.  In  addition 
to  these  changes,  there  is  also  an  altered  condition  of  the  blood  and  nervous 
fluid  as  an  important  element  of  the  morbid  process.  In  what  inflammation 
essentially  consists,  it  would  be  idle  to  inquire,  since  it  would  be  just  as  im- 
possible to  unravel  its  true  nature  as  it  would  be  to  explain  the  intimate 
character  of  attraction,  repulsion,  gravitation,  or  cohesion.  Hence,  in  study- 
ing its  history,  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  examine  its  causes,  symptoms,  and 
effects,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  to  institute  a  rigid  analysis  of  its  ap- 
preciable phenomena.  If  we  endeavor  to  step  beyond  this,  we  shall,  like  our 
predecessors,  lose  ourselves  in  the  mazes  of  conjecture  and  hypothesis,  those 
quicksands  upon  which  so  many  of  the  noblest  minds  of  the  profession  have, 
in  all  ages  since  the   origin  of  medicine  and  surgery,  been  wrecked  and 
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AmoDg  the  acquired  predisposing  canses  of  inflammation  are,  the  effects 
of  previous  disease,  plethora,  and  debility,  however  induced.  When  an  organ 
has  once  labored  under  inflammation,  it  is  extremely  apt  to  suffer  from  it 
again  from  the  most  trifling  canses.  The  part,  enfeebled  by  the  attack,  does 
not  recover  completely  from  its  effects  for  a  long  time,  if  ever.  Hence, 
influences  which,  in  the  natural  state,  would  not  disturb  its  physiological 
relations,  arc,  under  such  circumstances,  peculiarly  prone  to  excite  disease. 
A  good  illustration  of  this  fact  is  afforded  in  the  tonsillitis  of  children,  io 
whom  a  reproduction  of  the  malady  is  almost  sure  to  be  awakened  upon  the 
slightest  exposure  to  cold.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enlarge  upon  plethora 
and  debility  as  predisposing  causes  of  inflammation.  If  these  states  of  the 
system  are  capable  of  preparing  it  for  the  development  of  disease  when  they 
are  a  natural  result  of  the  organization,  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that  they 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  produce  such  an  effect  when  they  are  acquired, 
in  consequence  of  the  mode  of  life  of  the  individual,  or  of  the  influence  of 
structural  lesion. 

Age,  sex,  temperament,  occupation,  food,  dress,  exercise,  climate,  and 
season,  are  all  so  many  predisposing  causes  of  inflammation.  Infancy  is 
particularly  obnoxious  to  enteritis,  croup,  and  arachnitis;  childhood,  to 
affections  of  the  skin,  struma,  parotitis,  and  tonsillitis ;  manhood,  to  pneu- 
monitis, carditis,  and  diseases  of  the  genito-urinary  organs ;  and  the  decline 
of  life,  to  gout  and  rheumatism,  asthma,  arteritis,  and  the  various  forms  of 
malignant  maladies. 

The  differences  in  regard  to  the  liability  of  inflammation  in  the  two  sexes 
arises  mainly  from  their  anatomical  peculiarities,  and  are  much  less  common 
than  is  generally  imagined.  The  function  of  parturition  renders  the  female 
particularly  liable  to  peritonitis,  phlebitis,  arachnitis,  and  carcinoma;  while 
the  male,  from  his  occupation  and  mode  of  life,  is  more  prone  to  cystitis, 
urethritis,  gout,  rheumatism,  arteritis,  hepatitis,  pneumonitis,  and  pleuritis. 

Of  the  influence  of  temperament  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  disease,  too 
little  is  known  to  enable  us  to  speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The  san- 
guine temperament,  being  characterized  by  plethora  with  inordinate  capillary 
activity,  disposes  to  inflammation  of  the  internal  organs ;  while  the  lymphatic 
is  apt  to  be  attended  with  affections  of  the  skin,  joints,  serous  membranes, 
stomach,  bowels,  and  lymphatic  ganglions. 

Occupation  is  a  powerful  predisposing  cause  of  inflammation.  Persons 
who  work  much  in  the  open  air,  and  who  are  much  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  cold  and  wet,  are  extremely  liable  to  suffer  from  pneumonia,  arthritis,  ton- 
sillitis, and  enteritis.  A  sedentary  life  leads  to  chronic  disorder  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal ;  and,  if  conjoined  with  constant  mental  exertion,  is  liable  to 
be  followed  by  diseases  of  the  brain  and  arachnoid  membrane.  Excessive 
exercise  of  an  organ,  as  of  the  larynx  in  singing  and  speaking,  is  always  a 
predisposing  cause  of  inflammation. 

The  influence  of  food  in  disposing  to  inflammation  is  well  known.  The 
habitual  use  of  stimulating  articles  of  diet,  especially  when  conjoined  with  a 
want  of  due  exercise,  is  among  the  most  powerful  of  the  causes  under  notice. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  impoverished  diet,  or  a  privation  of  nitrogenous  food, 
by  inducing  a  defective  blood,  leads  to  scurvy,  chlorosis,  typhoid  fever,  scro- 
fula, and  inflammation  of  the  serous  structures,  terminating  in  dropsical  effu- 
sions. Certain  articles,  as  ergot,  if  employed  for  any  length  of  time,  or  in 
any  considerable  quantity,  dispose  to  arteritis  and  gangrene  of  the  extremi- 
ties. The  habitual  indulgence  in  alcoholic  drinks  leads  to  gastro-enteritis, 
hepatitis,  and  attacks  of  epidemic  diseases,  whenever  such  diseases  are  preva- 
lent. 

Dress  may  be  an  indirect  cause  of  inflammation.  It  may  keep  the  body 
too  warm  or  too  cold,  or  exert  injurious  compression ;  in  either  event,  local 
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throat  and  mouth ;  there  Is  no  inflammation,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  determine, 
in  the  cellular,  fibrous,  and  serous  tissues,  or  in  the  internal  organs,  properly 
so  called.  In  tertiary  syphilis  the  bones,  periosteum,  and  cartilages  are  par- 
ticularly prone  to  suffer,  although  the  disorder  has  a  more  general  tendency, 
as  there  is  more  profound  contamination  of  the  system. 

Whatever  doubt,  however,  there  may  still  be  respecting  the  mode  of  action 
of  the  above  agents,  there  can  be  none  about  the  operation  of  heat  and  cold, 
which  are  such  prolific  causes  of  inflammation.  The  influence  of  a  tropical 
sun,  acting  upon  an  impressible  nervous  system,  in  producing  hepatitis,  is 
well  known  to  the  practitioners  of  our  Southern  States,  and  to  those  of 
Africa,  Asia,  and  the  West  Indies.  Gastritis  and  enteritis,  in  their  worst 
forms,  are  often  developed  in  the  same  manner.  The  effect  of  cold  feet  in 
producing  tonsillitis,  croup,  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  enteritis,  cystitis,  and  rheu- 
matism, is  familiar  to  every  one.  In  all  these  instances  the  primary  impres- 
sion is  made  through  the  medium  of  the  skin,  by  suppressing  the  perspiration, 
and  throwing  the  onus  of  the  functional  disorder  upon  some  internal  and  re- 
mote organ,  between  which  and  the  cutaneous  surface  there  is  not  the  least 
direct  connection. 

The  blood  itself  is  a  frequent  source  of  inflammation  ;  sometimes,  because 
it  is  overloaded  with  earthy  salts  or  other  irritating  materials,  as  the  poison 
of  erysipelas,  carbuncle,  and  various  eruptive  diseases ;  at  other  times,  because 
of  its  impoverished  condition,  rendering  it  unfit  as  a  supporter  of  life  and 
nutrition.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  latter  cause  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  many  of  those  low  and  unhealthy  forms  of  inflammation  which  so 
often  eventuate  in  destructive  ulceration  of  the  mucous  and  cutaneous  tissues, 
as  well  as  of  some  of  the  worst  forms  of  morbid  deposits,  as  imperfectly 
vitalized  lymph,  albumen,  and  tubercle.  Deficient  secretion,  especially  of  the 
liver,  kidneys,  and  skin,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  disease,,  various  substances 
being  thus  retained  in  the  circulation,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  general 
economy,  as  well  as  of  particular  organs,  perhaps  already  predisposed  to 
morbid  action. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  will  be  perceived  that  inflammation 
may  be  traumatic  or  idiopathic;  that  is,  produced  by  external  injury  or  by  con- 
stitutional causes,  the  latter  of  which  are  often  wholly  inappreciable  by  our 
senses. 

Inflammation  is  sometimes  caused  by  sympathy.  Thus,  the  eye  occasionally 
suffers  in  consequence  of  disorder  of  the  stomach,  the  brain  of  derangement 
of  the  intestines,  the  mamma  of  disease  of  the  uterus,  and  the  testicle  of 
lesion  of  the  urethra.  A  man  who  has  for  years  habitually  overtaxed  his 
digestive  powers,  and  in  the  meanwhile  taken  hardly  any  exercise,  will  be 
extremely  apt,  in  time,  to  perish  from  carbuncle  or  erysipelas ;  or,  at  all 
events,  to  have  disease,  in  some  form  or  other,  of  the  skin,  simply  because 
these  parts  are  intimately  related  to  one  another  by  similarity  of  structure 
and  function.  For  the  same  reason  disease  of  the  skin  is  very  liable  to  be 
followed  by  disorder  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Finally,  inflammation  may  be  caused  by  metastasis.  The  event  is  character- 
ized by  a  transfer,  for  the  most  part  gradual,  but  occasionally  quite  sudden, 
of  irritation  from  the  part  originally  affected  to  another,  perhaps  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  it,  and  in  nowise  related  to  it  by  structure  or  function. 
In  inflammation  of  the  parotid  gland  the  testis  is  often  involved  in  this  way, 
but  why  it  should  be,  neither  our  anatomical  nor  our  physiological  knowledge 
enables  us  to  explain,  as  there  is  no  traceable  connection  of  any  kind  what- 
ever between  them.  In  rheumatism  of  the  joints  the  heart  often  suffers ;  and 
in  erysipelas  of  the  skin  the  morbid  action  frequently  leaves  one  part  of  the 
surface  and  breaks  out  upon  another.  Such  occurrences,  which  are  sometimes 
greatly  promoted  by  our  local  applications,  should  always  be  sedulously 
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mononai erysipelas  of  the  skin  has  a  tendency  not  merely  to  spread  over  the 
neighboring  surface,  in  consequence  of  its  similarity  of  structure  and  func- 
tion, but  also  to  extend  in  depth,  thereby  involving  cellular  tissue,  aponeu- 
rosis, muscle,  and,  in  short,  every  other  texture  within  its  reach.  The  tissues 
mainly  concerned  in  the  enterprise  are  the  vascular  and  connective,  the  pecu- 
liar structure  of  which  renders  them  highly  favorable  for  the  propagation  of 
the  morbid  action.  An  inflammation,  beginning  in  the  conjunctiva,  often  in 
its  progress  involves  the  entire  eye,  simply  from  the  intimate  manner  in  which 
its  different  tunics  are  superimposed  upon  each  other.  In  the  bowel  and 
other  mucous  canals  the  same  effect  is  frequently  witnessed.  In  pneumonia, 
especially  in  the  more  violent  forms,  the  disease  is  rarely  confined  to  the  pa- 
renchymatous substance,  but  is  almost  sure,  in  time,  to  spread  to  the  pleura 
and  bronchia.  In  orchitis,  although  the  inflammation  is  primarily  seated  in 
the  tubular  structure  of  the  epididymis  and  testicle,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
common for  it  to  extend  to  the  albugineous  coat,  and  occasionally  even  to 
the  vaginal.  An  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  a  joint  often 
extends,  by  virtue  of  the  same  law,  to  the  articular  cartilage  and  the  head  of 
the  bone  beneath,  contiguity  and  intimate  connection  favoring  here,  as  else- 
where, the  propagation  of  morbid  action. 

Thirdly,  the  extension  may  be  effected  through  the  agency  of  the  veins  and 
lymphatics.  Of  the  former  a  good  example  is  afforded  by  what  .occasionally 
happens  in  venesection,  where,  apparently  from  the  use  of  a  foul  lancet,  the 
inflammation  is  sometimes  spread  from  the  little  wound  in  the  vessel,  at  the 
bend  of  the  arm,  as  high  up  as  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart ;  and  of  the  lat- 
ter by  what  takes  place  in  chancre,  where  the  poison,  taken  up  by  the  absorb- 
ent vessels  of  the  penis,  is  carried  by  them  to  the  glands  of  the  groin,  where 
it  causes  a  hard  and  painful  swelling,  constituting  what  is  termed  a  bubo.  In 
dissection  wounds  the  absorbent  vessels  always  serve  as  vehicles  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  peculiar  poison  which  gives  to  these  lesions  their  character- 
istic features.  For  a  short  period  after  inoculation  the  poison  is  apparently 
latent,  when  its  effects  show  themselves  by  one  or  more  red  lines  extending 
up  the  limb  as  far  as  the  axillary  glands,  whence,  as  from  a  common  centre, 
its  injurious  consequences  are  radiated  over  the  whole  system. 

Of  the  extension  of  inflammation  by  nervous  agency^  or  sympathy,  a  fami- 
liar example  is  afforded  in  parotitis.  In  this  disease,  which  attacks  chiefly 
young  subjects,  the  inflammation  often  suddenly  leaves  the  organ  originally 
involved,  and  fastens  itself  upon  the  testicle,  which  is  then  compelled  to  bear 
the  whole  onus  of  the  morbid  action.  Of  the  precise  manner  in  which  this 
transfer  is  effected  we  are  ignorant.  That  it  is  not  through  any  direct  nerv- 
ous connection  is  suflSciently  obvious,  for  everybody  knows  that  no  such  con- 
nection exists ;  hence,  as  the  only  plausible  explanation  left  us,  we  must  con- 
clude that  it  is  brought  about  by  the  operation  of  sympathy,  although  of  the 
nature  of  this  operation  it  is  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  the  science, 
to  form  any  just  idea.  A  similar  relationship  exists  between  the  mamma  and 
uterus,  the  stomach  and  lungs,  and  between  the  stomach  and  brain,  or,  ra- 
ther, between  the  former  organ  and  the  arachnoid  membrane. 

Finally,  inflammation  may  be  propagated  by  the  hJood,  This  fluid,  as  will 
afterward  appear,  undergoes  various  changes  in  this  disease,  of  which  the 
most  important  is  an  increase  of  fibrin  and  colorless  globules,  with  a  strong 
tendency  of  these  substances  to  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  vessels  as  they  are 
propelled  along  with  the  general  circulating  mass.  The  blood,  thus  altered 
in  its  properties,  leads  to  obstruction  of  the  capillaries  in  different  parts  of 
the  body,  thereby  establishing  foci  of  morbid  action.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  metastatic  abscess,  or  what  is  now  called  pyemia,  is  generally  produced 
in  tliis  way  ;  at  all  events,  this  is  a  more  rational  mode  of  accounting  for  that 
occurrence  than  the  one  which  attributes  it  to  the  absorption  of  pus,  or  the 
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admission  of  this  fluid  into  the  blood,  through  the  agency  of  open-mouthed 
Teios. 

3.   VARIETIES  OF  INFLAMMATION. 

With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  epidermis,  the  hair,  and  nails,  there 
is  no  part  of  the  human  economy  which  is  not  susceptible  of  inflammation 
aad  its  cooseqoences.     The  reason  why  these  structures  are  usually  consi- 
defed  as  incapable  of  this  process  is,  that  we  are  not  able  to  demonstrate  in 
them  any  bloodTessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics,  which  are  the  great  and  essen- 
tial eiements  of  organization  in  the  more  thoroughly  elaborated  and  complex 
tissues.     Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  unite  in  so  sweep- 
iig  a  conclusion,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  fact,  of  which  daily  observation 
famishes  examples,  that  these  external  coverings  undergo  various  lesions,  of 
form,  size,  color,  and  consistence,  which  can  only  be  explained  on  the  as- 
lumption  that  they  are  the  product  of  inflammation,  modified  by  the  nature 
of  the  affected  parts.     There  are  other  structures,  as  the  arachnoid  mem- 
bnne,  the  cornea,  and  some  of  the  cartilages,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to 
detect  vessels,  and  yet  no  one  would  doubt  for  a  moment,  on  this  account, 
tint  they  are  incapable  of  disease.     We  should,  therefore,  I  think,  not  make 
tor  exception,  as  it  respects  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  inflamma- 
tion, even  in  regard  to  the  scarf-skin,  the  hair,  and  nails. 

The  sasceptibility  of  a  part  to  inflammation  may  be  stated  to  be,  as  a 
geoeral  mle,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  its  vascular  and  nervous 
endowments,  the  importance  of  its  functions,  and  the  nature  of  its  exposure. 
Hence  it  is  found  to  be  most  common  in  the  skin,  cellular  tissue,  the  mucous 
sod  serous  membranes,  the  joints,  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  bladder,  urethra, 
oTftries,  and  nterns.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  law  are  the  brain  and 
besrt,  which,  notwithstanding  their  incessant  labor,  the  excessive  delicacy  of 
their  organization,  and  their  universal  sympathetic  relations,  are  compara- 
tJTtly  rarely  the  subjects  of  inflammation.  In  the  thyroid  body,  the  salivary 
<r!an«J>,  the  pancreas,  the  prostate,  and  the  spleen,  together  with  the  voluntary 
rn'j>clfr'i  and  their  tendons,  the  nerves,  vessels,  fibrous  membranes,  and  even 
ti-H  Ijuues,  the  disease  is  also  quite  uncommon,  although  several  of  these 
^tnjctores  are  sufficiently  prone  to  su0*er  from  inflammation  as  it  manifests 
;:-f.f  in  certain  forms  of  syphilis,  scrofula,  and  rheumatism.  It  is  easy  to 
iuow  why  the  skin  should  be  so  frequently  diseased  when  we  reflect  upon  its 
Ta.*!  extent,  its  wonderful  vascularity  and  nervous  endowments,  its  sympathy 
with  the  brain,  lungs,  stomach,  and,  in  fact,  almost  every  organ  in  the 
Kornvmy,  and  its  constant  exposure  to  all  kinds  of  injurious  impressions. 
For  the  same  reason  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  i)neumonia,  hepatitis,  nephritis,  and  inflammation  of  some  of  the  other 
riM;era.  The  cellular  tissue,  although  less  highly  organized  than  the  skin,  is 
jei  a  frequent  subject  of  disease,  growing  out  of  the  circumstance  that  it  is 
the  great  connecting  link  by  which  the  various  tissues  of  the  frame  are 
ctmeDied  together,  and  also  that  it  serves  as  a  means  of  transmission  of  the 
Te^iela  and  nerves  from  one  part  to  another.  The  functional  activity  alone 
of  yijme  of  the  organs  affords  a  ready  key  to  their  liability  to  inflammation. 
Thu*.  the  genital  organs  are  almost  exempt  from  disease  until  the  age  of 
pal>ertv ;  but  from  that  time  on,  when  their  slumbering  season  is  over,  and 
ihffir  fretful  life  l>egins,  they  are  extremely  prone  to  take  on  morbid  action, 
both  of  a  common  and  of  a  specific  character. 

The  progress  of  inflammation  exhibits  much  diversity,  being  at  one  time 
rapid,  at  another  slow;  hence  its  distinction  into  acute  and  chronic.  An 
icute  atuck  is  one  which  runs  its  course  swiftly,  and  which  is  characterized 
bj  well-marked  symptoms,  as  is  seen,  for  example,  in  tonsillitis  consequent 
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upon  a  severe  cold,  and  where,  in  the  space  of  a  few  Aays,  the  affected  gland 
acqnires  a  large  bulk  from  vascular  engorgement  and  interstitial  deposits, 
attended  with  great  local  and  constitutional  disturbance.  Force  and  rapidity 
of  action  are  its  distinguishing  features.  Chronic  inflammation,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  marked  by  comparative  slowness  and  feebleness  of  action ;  the 
attendant  phenomena  are  also  less  bold,  although  there  is  generally  a  decided 
tendency  to  effusion.  It  may  be  the  sequela  of  an  acute  attack,  or  it  may 
show  itself  as  a  primitive  affection  :  that  is,  it  may  exist  for  a  considerable 
period  without  being  discovered,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  usual  diagnostic 
signs.  Once  in  this  condition,  it  may  last  almost  for  an  indefinite  time,  as  is 
exemplified  in  certain  cases  of  gleet,  leucorrhcea,  tonsillitis,  osteitis,  arthritis, 
otorrhcea,  and  ophthalmia. 

Inflammation  may  be  healthy  or  unhealthy,  according  as  it  manifests  a  tend- 
ency to  restoration,  progress,  or  mischief.  It  would  be  wrong  to  regard 
inflammation  always  in  the  light  of  a  disease,  since  it  is  the  means  which 
nature  must  necessarily  employ  whenever  she  wishes  to  repair  the  injury 
which  has  given  rise  to  it.  It  is  only  when  the  process  proceeds  blindly,  so 
to  speak,  tliat  it  is  likely  to  be  productive  of  harm  by  overpowering  the  part 
and  system.  An  incised  wound,  occurring  in  a  sound  constitution,  will,  if 
properly  managed,  heal  promptly  by  union  by  the  first  intention  ;  but  if  the 
reverse  be  the  case,  there  will  not  only  be  no  immediate  union,  but  its  edges 
will  separate,  and  suppuration  taking  place,  a  long  time  may  elapse  before 
consolidation  will  be  completed.  In  the  one  case,  the  action  is  said  to  be 
healthy,  in  the  other  unhealthy;  and  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  nature 
of  the  action  is  a  true  index  of  the  condition  of  the  part  and  system ;  as  the 
latter  is,  so  will  be  the  former.  There  are  of  course  exceptions  to  this  law, 
but  they  are  infrequent  and  unimportant. 

There  is  a  form  of  inflammation  to  which  pathologists  have  applied  the 
term  irntable,  but  which  in  reality  does  not  differ  materially  from  unhealthy 
inflammation,  just  described.  The  best  illustrations  of  it  occur  in  strumous 
ophthalmia,  in  ulcers  of  the  extremities,  in  rupia,  and  in  chronic  tonsillitis, 
bronchitis,  dysentery,  cystitis,  urethritis,  and  orchitis.  It  seems  to  depend 
upon  an  exaltation  of  the  natural  sensibility  of  the  affected  structures, 
aggravated  by  an  unsound  state  of  the  nervous  system.  • 

Inflammation  may  be  common  or  specific;  common,  when  it  proceeds  from 
ordinary  causes;  specific,  when  it  is  produced  by  some  peculiar  poison,  as  the 
matter  of  gonorrhoea,  syphilis,  or  smallpox.  A  more  important  distinction 
is,  that  certain  inflammations  are  capable  of  appearing  only  in  certain  tissues. 
Thus,  erysipelas  is  generally  a  disease  of  the  skin  ;  in  rare  instances  it  affects 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  month  and  throat,  and,  perhaps,  also  the  peri- 
toneum and  pelvic  veins,  as  in  lying-in  females;  but  it  never  fastens  itself,  as 
a  primary  affection,  upon  the  muscles,  aponeuroses,  nerves,  arteries,  bones, 
cartilages,  or  internal  viscera.  Gout  and  rheumatism  have  a  special  fancy 
for  the  joints  and  fibro-serous  textures ;  secondary  syphilis,  for  the  skin  and 
fauces ;  tertiary  syphilis,  for  the  bones  and  periosteum ;  scrofula,  for  the 
lymphatic  ganglions ;  and  carcinoma,  for  the  glandular  structures,  as  the 
mamma,  uterus,  and  liver. 

Finally,  inflammation  may  be  latent.  This  expression  is  curious,  and  yet 
full  of  meaning ;  it  simply  implies  that  the  morbid  action  does  not  reveal 
itself  by  the  ordinary  phenomena.  .  Such  an  inflammation  is  always  to  be 
dreaded,  because,  being  of  a  peculiarly  insidious  character,  it  is  extremely 
apt  to  be  overlooked.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  form  of  disease  is 
afforded  by  the  glands  of  Peyer  in  typhoid  fever,  the  inflammation  and 
ulceration  of  which  constitute  the  anatomical  lesions  of  that  singular  malady. 
Patients  thus  affected  seldom  complain  of  pain,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other 
suffering  directly  referable  to  these  bodies,  even  when  the  morbid  action  is  so 
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extensive  ms  to  lead  t#  perforation  of  the  bowel.  Latent  pneamonia  is  a 
MifficieDtly  common  disease,  and  abscesses  of  the  spine  and  other  parts  of 
tbe  body  often  make  great  progress  before  their  trne  nature  is  even  sas- 
peded. 

4.   TERMINATIONS  OB  EVENTS  OF  INFLAMBfATION. 

Inflammation  has  varions  modes  of  termination ;  npon  strict  inquiry,  how- 
efcr,  it  will  be  fonnd  that  these  amonnt  only  to  two,  and  that  all  the  rest  are 
nerely  so  many  states,  conditions,  or  events  of  the  process.  This  distinction 
if  real,  not  imaginary,  and  therefore  of  no  little  practical  value.  Philoso- 
phically speaking,  there  are  but  two  terminations  of  the  morbid  action,  the 
OM  being  in  health,  the  other  in  the  death  of  the  part.  The  former  may  oc- 
car  by  delitescence  and  resolution ;  the  latter,  by  ulceration  and  gangrene. 
AQ  deposits,  whether  serous,  plastic,  purulent,  or  sanguineous;  and  all 
diioges  of  stmctnre,  whether  in  the  form  of  softening,  induration,  contrac- 
tioD,  or  thickening,  are  to  be  viewed  simply  as  so  many  products,  effects,  or 
resolts  of  inflammation,  without  necessarily  involving  a  suspension  of  the  pro- 
cess itself.  This  indeed  may  still  go  on,  sometimes  even  for  an  indefinite 
period,  and  thus  produce  additional  changes,  more  serious,  perhaps,  in  their 
consequences  than  those  which  attended  the  act  in  its  earlier  stages.  In  sup- 
pontion,  for  example,  the  inflammation  does  not  generally  end  the  moment 
Bitter  forms,  or  as  soon  as  the  pyogenic  crisis  has  been  fairly  attained ;  in- 
stead of  this  it  proceeds  in  a  modified  state,  accompanied  by  ulceration,  or 
EtOi  farther  deposits.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  lymphization  and 
even  10  the  production  of  serum,  the  latter  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  one 
<^  the  processes  employed  by  nature  to  deplete  the  inflamed  tissues ;  in  this, 
iiowever,  she  generally  succeeds  only  by  degrees,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  disease  often  continues  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  after  the  drainage 
has  commenced.  Blood,  either  perfectly  pure,  or  variously  combined  with 
the  secretions  of  the  affected  surface,  may  be  poured  out  quite  freely,  and  yet 
the  morbid  action  continue  as  actively  as  before,  as  we  see  exemplified  in 
dj?t-nterv  and  other  hemorrhagic  forms  of  inflammation.  Hence  there  is 
reiiiy  no  such  thing  as  a  termination  of  inflammation  in  effusion  of  serum, 
'>['U5it  of  fibrin,  or  the  formation  of  pus.  These  events  occurring,  tlie  mor- 
bid action  may  still  go  on,  being  merely  modiGed  in  its  character  by  the  in- 
fc^nce  exerted  upon  it  by  the  attendant  secretion  or  the  morbid  ])roduct. 

Tiie  nomenclfiture  of  inflammation  has  been  much  simplified  within  the  last 
qaaner  uf  a  century.  As  it  now  stands  it  is  based  essentially  upon  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  affected  tissue,  structure,  or  organ,  the  term  itis  being  merely 
adiitd  to  the  name  by  which  the  part  is  generally  known,  as  sclerotitis,  cys- 
li-.i-,  laryngitis.  Sometimes,  however,  the  old  expressions  are  retained,  as 
quin^iy  fur  inflammation  of  the  tonsils,  ophthalmia  for  inflammation  of  the 
tje.  and  gonorrhuea  for  inflammation  of  the  urethra. 


SECT.    n. — ACUTE  INFLAMMATION. 

The  symptoms  of  inflammation  naturally  divide  themselves  into  local  and 
co'jiiitutional ;  or  those  furnished  by  the  part  and  those  afforded  by  the 
eeneral  svstem. 

1.   LOCAL  SYMPTOMS. 

The  most  prominent  external  symptoms  of  inflammation  have  long  been 
known  to  practitioners.  They  are  tersely  stated  by  Celsus  to  be  **  rubor, 
'.alor  cum  tomore  et  dolore."     This  writer  flourished  in  the  first  century  of 
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Cbristianity,  and  was  a  contemporary  of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid.  His 
knowledge  of  inflammation,  however,  was  extremely  imperfect,  and  it  was  not 
until  some  time  after  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  that  the  sub- 
ject began  to  be  studied  in  its  relations  with  the  different  organs  and  tissues 
of  the  body.  Bordeu,  Carmichael  Smith,  and  Bichat,  by  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  general  anatomy,  paved  the  way  to  a  more  comprehensive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  nature  and  seat  of  morbid  action,  and  were  thus  instrumental 
in  revealing  an  amount  of  light,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  can  even  yet 
be  hardly  foreseen.  They  have  shown  us,  what  might,  a  priori^  have  been 
anticipated,  that  the  phenomena  enumerated  by  the  Roman  author,  as  cha- 
racteristic of  inflammation,  are  liable  to  great  and  constant  variations,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  affected  structure,  and  that  the  most  violent 
morbid  action  may  often  be  present,  and  yet  nearly  all  of  these  phenomena 
be  absent.  Hence,  at  the  present  day,  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon 
disordered  function,  inasmuch  as  this  is  frequently  the  only  symptom  that  is 
at  all  appreciable,  especially  in  inflammation  of  the  internal  organs.  Modern 
research  has  shed  important  light  upon  the  condition  of  the  capillary  vessels 
and  their  contents  in  inflammation,  and  has  enabled  us  to  explain  much  of 
what  was  before  obscure  and  mysterious  in  regard  to  the  more  intimate  na- 
ture of  the  process. 

1.  Discoloration, — The  discoloration  of  an  inflamed  part  varies  from  the 
slightest  increase  of  the  natural  hue  to  the  deepest  purple,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  affected  tissues  and  the  intensity  of  the  morbid  action.  It  is 
always,  other  things  being  equal,  most  distinctly  marked  in  those  structures 
which  are  very  vascular,  while  in  such  as  have  comparatively  few  vessels  it  is 
either  entirely  wanting,  or  present  only  in  a  faint  degree.  It  is  a  prominent 
phenomenon  in  inflammation  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  the  cellular 
tissue,  lungs,  pleura,  spleen,  kidneys,  and  peritoneum ;  structures  which  are 
distinguished  by  their  great  vascularity,  and  by  the  large  amount  of  blood 
which  they  are  capable  of  admitting  in  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
but  little  discoloration  in  inflammation,  however  intense,  of  the  tendons,  car- 
tilages, bones,  and  fibrous  envelops,  the  brain,  nerves,  heart,  and  voluntary 
muscles.  In  inflammation  of  the  arachnoid  membrane  the  only  evidence  of 
disease  observable  after  death  is  effusion  of  serum  or  of  serum  and  fibrin;  all 
trace  of  vascularity  is  wanting,  and  yet  the  morbid  action  has  been  sufficient 
to  destroy  life. 

The  discoloration  of  inflammation  often  acquires  a  high  grade  in  a  very 
short  time,  depending  upon  the  activity  of  the  circulation  of  the  affected 
structures.  In  general,  however,  it  proceeds  rather  slowly,  keeping  steady 
pace  with  the  ingravescent  action  ;  advancing  from  rose  to  red,  from  red  to 
purple,  or  from  purple  to  black,  as  when  the  part  is  about  to  fall  into  morti- 
fication. It  is  always  most  distinct  at  the  focus  of  the  inflammation,  from 
which  it  gradually  recedes  until,  in  most  cases,  it  is  insensibly  lost  in  the 
natural  hue  of  the  surrounding  healthy  structures.  Occasionally,  however,  as 
in  erysipelas  of  the  skin,  as  well  as  in  some  affections  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, the  line  of  demarcation  is  very  abrupt,  the  diseased  surface  exhibiting 
a  red  and  well  defined  circle. 

The  discoloration  varies  not  merely  in  degree,  but  also  in  its  character, 
thereby  throwing,  not  unfrequcntly,  important  light  upon  the  diagnosis  of 
the  case.  Thus,  it  may  be  scarlet,  as  in  the  skin,  throat,  and  bowels ;  lilac 
or  bluish,  as  in  the  sclerotica  and  the  fibrous  envelops  of  the  muscles;  brick- 
colored,  grayish,  or  brownish,  as  in  iritis ;  yellowish,  as  in  erysipelas,  espe* 
cially  when  associated  with  derangement  of  the  biliary  secretion ;  of  a  copper 
hue,  as  in  the  eruptions  of  secondary  syphilis ;  purple,  as  in  the  edges  of  a 
scrofulous  ulcer ;  livid,  as  in  violent  tonsillitis ;  and  black,  as  in  mortification. 
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These  Tarieties  of  color,  in  these  and  other  Btructures,  are  dependent,  partly 
a|K>Q  the  organization  of  the  affected  tissues,  partly  upon  the  natnre  of  the 
inflammation  itself,  and  partly  npon  the  amount,  degree,  or  intensity  of  the 
morbid  action. 

The  discoloration  yaries  in  extent,  from  the  smallest  speck,  perhaps  not 

larger  than  a  ptn*s  head,  to  a  surface  occupying  many  inches,  if  not  several 

f«et  in  diameter,  as  in  erysipelas,  where  the  disease  sometimes  involves  the 

irreater  portion  of  the  body.    When  this  is  the  case,  the  discoloration  is  said 

10  be  diffuse  ;  it  is  arborescent,  when  the  vessels  upon  which  it  depends  are 

spread  oat  in  dendritic  lines ;  pnnctiform,  when  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  little 

dots,  or  points,  as  in  some  of  the  inflammations  of  the  serous  and  mucous 

nembranes;  linear,  when  it  presents  itself  in  a  distinct  streak,  as  in  phlebitis 

aod  angeioleacitis ;  and  maculiform,  when  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a 

blotch  or  ecchymosis.     In  the  latter  ease,  as  well  as  in  the  pnnctiform  variety 

of  discoloration,  the  morbid  hue  is  due  to  an  actual  extravasation  of  blood, 

conseqaent  apon  a  rupture  of  some  of  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  part. 

To  be  of  valae  as  a  diagnostic  sign  of  inflammation,  the  discoloration  must 
he  yi^nnanent,  not  transient ;  advancing  and  receding  with  the  morbid  action ; 
(iiTAppearinfr  under  pressure,  but  reappearing  the  moment  the  pressure  is 
tiken  off.  The  blnsh  of  shame  vanishes  in  an  instant,  with  the  excitement 
that  produced  it ;  and  the  hectic  flush  upon  the  cheek  of  the  consumptive 
merely  denotes  the  existence  of  the  fever  which  succeeds  the  afternoon's  rigor; 
tlier  are  very  different  from  the  discoloration  which  murks  the  rise,  progress, 
ud  termination  of  inflammation.  Besides,  the  latter  is  usually  associated 
vith  other  symptoms,  as  heat,  pain,  swelling,  and  disordered  function  ;  phe- 
nomena sufficiently  distinctive,  in  every  case,  to  prevent  error  of  diagnosis. 

Tbe  immediate  cause  of  the  change  of  color  in  inflammation,  is  a  preter- 
Dttoral  afflux  of  blood.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  it  depended  upon  the 
formation  of  new  vessels,  but  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion  was  long  ago  dis- 
iirored  by  minute  injection  and  microscopical  observation.  It  is  now  well 
krjown  that  there  is  a  class  of  capillaries  too  delicate  to  admit  a  sufficiency  of 
:-i  Mood  to  render  them  visible  in  the  natural  state,  but  which,  the  moment  \ 

'  \rj  become  involved  in  irritation  or  inflammation,  are  distended  to  such  a  : 

'>.Tf  e  a>  to  show  themselves  in  every  direction,  hundreds  and  even  thousands  \ 

^f->>ariri',r,  and  that  frequently  in  an  instant,  where  hardly  any  could  be  dis-  n 

r'-.Tunl  befure.  We  see  this  fact  exemplified  in  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva, 
*hrri  a  particle  of  foreign  matter  lodges  upon  the  cornea;  and  what  occurs 
:irv  may  be  supposed  to  take  place,  under  similar  circumstances,  in  other 
vr^ftnre?.  It  is  only  in  reparative  inflammation,  or  in  the  inflammation 
■-'l.i'-ii  is  necesi?ary  to  rebuild  parts  that  have  been  lost  or  destroyed,  that 
'f^j^U  are  ever  formed.  The  process  is  entirely  incompatible  with  ordinary 
ir.^&mmation. 

2.  Pfn'n. — Pain,  like  discoloration,  is  one  of  the  most  constant  symptoms 
f  iriSammalion,  usually  setting  in  early  in  the  disease,  going  on  steadily  in- 
rrea^ifi^  until  the  morbid  action  has  attained  its  maximum,  and  then  gradually 
i'^irJTiZ.  as  the  disease  recedes,  until  it  is  insensibly  lost.  The  subject  of  pain 
ir»-s*nis  several  points  of  interest,  which,  as  they  have  a  practical  importance, 
-u-'M  fie  well  understood  by  the  surgeon. 

Pain  varies  in  degree  from  the  slightest  change  in  the  normal  sensibility  j 

cf  ::ie  part,  to  the  most  excruciating  agony,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  i 

i?-cted  structure,  and  the  intensity  of  the  morbid  action.     Doubtless  idio-  . 

•;r:*-ra*v  also  exerts  an  important  influence,  for  it  is  well  known  that  what  j 

r.is><5rs  pain  in  one  individual  occasions  little,  if  any,  in  another.     Most  per- 
•'.:.^  l»*far  the  application  of  a  blister  well,  but  I  have  seen  some  in  whom  the  , 

remedy,  although  retained  only  for  a  few  hours,  was  productive  of  the  most  | 
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exquisite  torment.  Such  a  result  can  only  be  explained  on  the  assnmption 
of  an  idiosyncrasy,  or  a  difference  in  the  nervous  organization  of  onr  patients. 
The  same  remark  is  true  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  injury.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  pain  is  greatest  at  the  focus  of  the  inflammation  ;  it  is  usually.fixed 
in  its  situation,  but  sometimes  it  darts  about  in  different  directions ;  is  in- 
creased by  pressure,  motion,  and  posture ;  and  rarely  intermits,  althongh  it 
often  remits,  especially  in  the  morning  and  the  early  part  of  the  forenoon. 

Much  diversity  obtains  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  pain,  so  mnch  so, 
indeed,  that  we  may  often,  from  this  circumstance  alone,  form  a  tolerably 
correct  idea  of  the  seat,  and  even  of  the  nature,  of  the  inflammation.  Thns, 
in  the* pleura  it  is  sharp  and  lancinating;  in  the  cellular  tissue,  acute  and 
tbrob'^ing,  as  is  exemplified  in  boil  and  carbuncle;  in  the  liver  and  longs, 
obtuse  and  heavy;  in  the  skin,  prurient,  itching,  or  burning;  in  the  bones, 
dull  and  gnawing,  as  if  insects  were  feeding  upon  the  part ;  in  the  urethra, 
scalding  or  burning;  in  the  conjunctiva,  gritty  and  itching;  in  the  teeth, 
throbbing,  beating,  or  pulsatile.  When  inflammation  is  about  to  terminate 
in  mortification,  the  pain  generally  becomes  hot  and  burning. 

Pain  is  sometimes  felt  at  a  point  more  or  less  remote  from  the  seat  of  the 
morbid  action ;  hence,  it  docs  not  always  serve  to  denote  its  existence.  In 
coxalgia,  the  earliest  and  most  prominent  symptom  usually  is  severe  pain  in 
the  knee,  and  it  has  often  happened,  especially  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant 
and  inexperienced  practitioner,  that  the  latter  has  been  leeched,  cnpped,  and 
blistered,  when  all  this  care  should  have  been  bestowed  npon  the  former.  In 
inflammation  of  the  bladder,  ureters,  and  kidneys,  a  prominent  symptom  is 
uneasiness  in  the  head  of  the  penis ;  and  in  hepatitis,  considerable  suffering 
is  often  felt  in  the  right  shoulder.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  explain  these 
occurrences ;  but,  in  general,  they  are  dependent  either  npon  continuity  of 
structure,  as  in  the  case  of  the  urinary  passages,  or  upon  reflex  action,  as  in 
coxalgia  and  hepatitis. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  pain  is  generally  much  more  severe  when  the 
inflammation  is  seated  in  the  covering  of  an  organ,  than  when  it  occupies 
its  proper  substance.  A  pleuritis  is  always  attended  with  severe  local  dis- 
tress, whereas  few  persons  ever  experience  any  pain  in  pneumonitis.  In  in- 
flammation of  the  parenchymatous  structure  of  the  liver,  great  disorganiza- 
tion may  take  place,  and  yet  the  patient  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  fact,  as 
far  as  pain  is  concerned ;  but  should  the  fibro-serous  envelop  of  the  organ 
be  mainly  implicated,  violent  suffering  will  be  a  prominent  symptom.  The 
same  law  holds  good  in  inflammation  even  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes. 

It  is  important  that  the  practitioner  should  be  aware  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  pain  of  inflammation  and  the  pain  of  spasm,  since  it  must  exert 
an  important  influence  npon  his  therapeutic  measures.  It  has  been  already 
seen  that  the  former  is  gradual,  not  sudden  in  its  attack ;  persistent,  not  in- 
termittent; increased  by  motion,  pressure,  and  posture;  and,  moreover,  it  is 
generally  accompanied  by  more  or  less  febrile  disturbance,  and  other  evidences 
of  indisposition,  plainly  marking  its  character,  to  say  nothing  of  the  history  of 
the  attack,  which  usually  furnishes  important  light  in  regard  to  the  diagnosis 
of  the  individual  case.  In  spasm,  the  pain  comes  on  suddenly,  and,  after 
having  continued  for  a  short  time,  intermits,  or  entirely  disappears,  only, 
however,  to  return  again,  and  pass  through  the  same  course ;  in  a  word,  it 
is  paroxysmal,  coming  suddenly,  and  going  suddenly ;  relieved  by  pressure, 
and  nearly  always  attended  with  eructations  and  rumbling  noises  in  the 
bowels,  supposing  the  case  to  be  one  of  colic ;  there  is  no  fever — indeed, 
generally  no  constitutional  excitement  of  any  kind — and  there  is  also  an 
absence  of  the  other  local  symptoms  of  inflammation,  as  heat,  discoloration, 
and  intumescence. 

In  neuralgia  the  pain  is  sharp  and  lancinating,  often  darting  through  the 
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ptrts  with  the  rapidity  of  lightniDg,  or  like  an  electric  shock :  accompanied 
bj  a  sense  of  soreDesa  or  aching,  and  generally  aggravated  by  pressure.  It 
ii  Bsaally  paroxysmal  ia  its  character,  coming  on  perhaps  once  every  day, 
laitiDg  a  few  hoars,  and  then  going  off  gradnally,  or  even  suddenly,  to  re- 
appear aboat  the  same  time  the  following  day ;  it  is,  in  fact,  generally  an 
intermittent  disease,  with  a  distinct  interval  of  freedom  from  pain,  resem- 
bling, in  this  respect,  an  ordinary  intermittent  fever,  and  having  often,  like 
it  I  miasmatic  origin.  The  pain,  moreover,  is  not  always  fixed,  but  is  at 
one  time  here,  and  at  another  there,  generally  in  the  coarse  of  a  sentient 
icire. 

Severe  pain,  especially  in  a  nervous,  irritable  person,  is  always  a  formida- 
ble occurrence,  as  it  exhausts  and  depresses  the  powers  of  life,  and  is  sure, 
if  not  timeoasly  combated,  to  occasion  serious,  if  not  fatal,  mischief.  The 
nie.  therefore,  is  to  arrest  it  promptly,  and  at  all  hazard,  before  the  disease, 
of  vhieh  it  is  a  symptom,  has  made  much  progress. 

A  sadden  disappearance  of  pain,  unless  occasioned  by  the  use  of  anodynes, 
is  generally  denotive  of  danger,  as  it  implies  a  termination  of  the  morbid 
•ction  in  the  death  of  the  affected  structures.  The  occurrence  should,  at  all 
stents,  excite  suspicion,  and  lead  to  careful  investigation.  An  individual, 
for  example,  has  been  the  subject  of  strangulated  hernia ;  the  constriction 
bas  lasted  for  several  days,  and  has  been  characterized  by  severe  suffering, 
both  local  and  general ;  suddenly  the  pain  ceases,  and  the  patient  flatters 
himself  that  he  will  soon  be  well.  The  surgeon,  however,  comes  to  a  widely 
different  concinsion  ;  for  the  sunken  features,  the  clammy  skin,  the  feeble  and 
ftickeriDg  pulse,  the  incessant  hiccough,  and  the  trembling  hand,  but  too 
plainly  foreshadow  the  approach  of  death  from  mortification  of  the  bowel. 

Pain  is  not  always  present,  even  although  the  inflammation  may  be  ex- 
trmieiy  violent.  In  typhoid  fever,  a  disease  attended  with  inflammation  of 
the  glands  of  Peyer,  often  terminating  in  extensive  ulceration  of  these  bodies, 
then  13  irenerally  an  entire  absence  of  this  symptom,  from  first  to  last,  unless 
:hf  C3?c  is  followed  by  perforation  of  the  bowel,  and  an  escape  of  its  con- 
:t?l!*  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.     In  pneumonia  there  is  frequently  no  ])ain  , 

7b.iU-TC'r;  and  the  same  thing  is  true  in  relation  to  inflammation  of  some  of 
w-  r-ther  viscera.  In  scrofulous  affections  of  the  spine,  particularly  those 
form-  of  it  known  as  Pott's  disease  and  psoas  abscess,  pain,  properly  so  called,  ! 

is  orir  of  the  rarest  phenomena,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  pro-  i 

ZTti<  A  painless  inflammation  is  peculiarly  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
frrr  /ial»le  to  be  overlooked  by  the  professional  attendant,  particularly  by  one 
«h.j  i*  in  the  habit  of  placing  undue  confidence  in  the  ordinary  phenomena 
■--f  rhe  di.'.ease. 

If',-**'  is  pain  produced  ?  It  has  been  supposed  that  it  is  caused  l»y  a  de- 
7e!oj.'T.f;nt  of  new  nerves ;  but  that  this  is  not  so  is  sufficiently  established  by 
t;ie  fsiot  that  this  symptom  is  often  present,  and  that  in  a  very  severe  degree, 
ilmr.yi  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  morbid  action,  and  consequently 
'.-.•z-i  Ix'f'^re  it  is  possible  for  such  an  occurrence  to  take  place.  A  more  plau- 
■ih:e  opinion  is  that  the  suffering  is  occasioned  by  the  compression  of  the 
n-tfvfr^  of  the  part  by  the  dilated  vessels  and  the  effused  fluids ;  but  to  render 
t'ji-  theory  complete  it  is  necessary  to  go  a  step  further,  and  to  suppose  that 
tbe  vnrous  component  structures  of  the  nerves  themselves  are  inflamed.  It 
carj  i»apl!y  l/e  imagined  that  these  structures  should  escape  this  action  even 
ill  \\ii:  milder  grades  of  inflammation,  much  less  when  the  disease  is  fully 

Of  thfi  intimate  nature  of  pain  nothing  is  known.  All  that  observation 
teaches  is  that  it  is  a  peculiar  mental  perception,  dependent  upon  a  healthy 
jtat^'  of  the  brain,  without  which  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  occur.  The  indi- 
vidual must  possess  the  faculty  of  consciousness,  or  he  cannot  take  cognizance  \ 
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of  the  mischief  that  disease  prodaces  in  tlie  different  organs  and  tissues  of 
the  body.  We  have  a  convincing  proof  of  this  in  what  occnrs  in  apoplexy 
and  paralysis  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body,  in  which  the  most  violent  Inflam- 
mation may  be  set  np,  both  in  the  internal  viscera,  and  in  the  external  stroc- 
tnres,  and  yet  the  patient  be  utterly  insensible  of  its  presence.  The  brun 
and  nerves  are  crippled ;  hence  the  latter  are  unable  to  convey,  and  the  for- 
mer unable  to  receive,  painful  impressions  of  any  kind. 

Although  pain  is  undoubtedly  a  great  evil,  yet  it  is  extremely  fortunate 
that  it  is  so  generally  present  in  inflammation,  since  it  serves  to  warn  the  pa- 
tient of  his  danger,  and  often  imparts  to  the  practitioner  useful  information 
respecting  the  nature  and  seat  of  the  morbid  action.  How  many  persons 
formerly  perished  of  typhoid  fever,  simply  because  there  was  no  pain  to  g^ide 
the  physician  to  the  true  lesions  of  the  disease  ?  Doubtless  this  affection  has 
existed  from  time  immemorial,  but  it  has  only  been  within  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  that  we  have  known  anything  definite  of  its  seat  and  character. 
Were  pain  one  of  its  prominent  symptoms,  it  would  long  ago  have  pointed 
the  practitioner  to  the  condition  of  the  glands  of  Peyer. 

What  is  termed  throbbing  is  a  peculiar  form  of  pain,  generally  denotive  of 
the  approach  of  suppuration.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  felt  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  morbid  action,  especially  when  it  involves  the  fibrous,  fibro-serous, 
and  osseous  tissues.  It  is  generally  dependent,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  an 
unusually  crowded  state  of  the  capillary  vessels,  impeding  the  onward  flow  of 
blood,  and  afterwards,  when  the  disease  is  more  fully  developed,  also  upon 
the  presence  of  inflammatory  products.  Posture  exerts  an  important  influ- 
ence upon  its  production,  as  is  evinced  in  whitlow,  odontalgia,  and  common 
furuncle.  In  the  first  of  these  affections  the  pain  is  increased  a  hundred  fold, 
almost  in  an  instant,  when  the  hand  is  permitted  to  hang  down  by  the  side 
of  the  trunk ;  a  decayed  tooth  that  is  free  from  pain  in  the  day,  while  the 
patient  is  sitting  up  or  walking  about,  will  ache  violently  the  moment  the 
head  touches  the  pillow  at  night ;  and  a  boil  on  the  buttock,  which  will 
cause  hardly  any  uneasiness  when  the  body  is  recumbent,  will  throb  violently 
when  it  is  erect.  These  occurrences,  which  are  easily  explained  by  the  in- 
creased determination  of  blood  which  the  affected  structures  receive,  under 
such  circumstances,  teach  a  valuable  practical  lesson  in  regard  to  the  import- 
ance of  position  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation. 

3.  Swelling Swelling  is  seldom  entirely  absent  in  inflammation  of  the 

external  parts  of  the  body,  although  it  may  be  in  that  of  certain  internal 
structures,  however  violent  or  extensive  the  morbid  action.  Under  the  latter 
head  may  be  enumerated,  in  particular,  the  fibrous  and  serous  membranes,  the 
tendons,  cartilages,  bones,  vessels,  and  nerves,  along  with  most  of  the  different 
viscera.  The  mucous  membranes  also  rarely  suffer  in  this  way ;  the  principal 
points  where  swelling  is  liable  to  occur,  as  a  result  of  inflammation,  are  the 
conjunctiva,  glottis,  tonsils,  and  vulva,  for  the  reason  that  these  parts  are 
largely  supplied  with  lax  cellular  tissue,  which,  wherever  it  exists,  is  so  per- 
missive of  infiltration  of  serous  and  other  fluids.  Hence  it  is  that  swelling 
is  generally  so  conspicuous  in  inflammation  of  the  subcutaneous  and  inter- 
muscular filamentous  substance,  especially  in  the  extremities,  and  even  some- 
times in  the  head,  as  is  noticed  in  the  more  severe  forms  of  erysipelas,  where 
the  scalp  and  face  are  occasionally  puffed  up  to  an  enormous  extent,  fright- 
fully disfiguring  the  features. 

The  progress  of  the  swelling  varies ;  in  general  it  is  gradual,  commencing 
early  in  the  inflammation,  and  going  on  steadily  increasing  until  the  morbid 
action  has  attained  its  height ;  even  then,  however,  it  does  not  always  stop, 
but  often  continues  until  the  vessels  have  parted  with  their  more  fluid  con- 
tents, which  sometimes  occurs  only  after  the  disease  has  begun  to  decline. 
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Orctsionally,  however,  cases  are  met  with  where  the  swelling  is  most  rapid 
ind  exteosive*  spreading,  in  a  short  time,  over  an  entire  limb,  or  even  over 
the  greater  portion  of  the  body.  The  best  examples  of  this  occurrence  are 
witnessed  in  certain  injuries,  as  componnd  fractures  and  dislocations,  phleg- 
moDOQS  erysipelas,  and  the  inflammation  consequent  upon  snake-bite. 

The  swelling  varies  in  its  character ;  thns  it  may  be  soft  or  hard,  transient 
or  protracted,  beneficial  or  injnrious.  A  soft  swelling  is  usually  denotive  of 
KToas  elTosion ;  a  hard  one,  of  a  deposit  of  fibrin,  or  of  the  more  solid  ele- 
ments of  the  blood.  A  transient  swelling  is  a  more  desirable  event  than  a 
pratracted  one,  as  it  is  less  likely  to  interfere  with  the  restoration  of  function. 
Swelling  often  proves  beneficial,  inasmuch  as  the  effusion  upon  which  it  de- 
pends is  a  means  of  depletion  employed  by  nature  to  relieve  inflammatory 
action  ;  it  answers,  in  fact,  the  same  purpose  as  topical  bleeding.  When, 
however,  the  deposit  is  very  large,  or  composed  essentially  of  solid  material, 
immense  harm  may  be  produced  by  it,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  com- 
pre»es  the  capillary  vessels  and  interferes  with  the  transmission  of  their  con- 
tents: in  other  words,  the  effusion  acts  obstructingly,  and  thus. causes  fatal 
constriction.  In  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva,  technically  called  chemosis,  the 
matter  poured  out  often  compresses  the  vessels  of  the  cornea  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  induce  gangrene  of  this  membrane;  and  a  like  result  occasionally 
follows  phlegmonous  erysipelas  of  the  limbs  and  scrotum.  Swelling  may 
prove  injurious  in  another  way  ;  by  acting  obstructingly,  as  in  oedema  of  the 
jriottis,  which  may  cause  death  by  preventing  the  ingress  of  the  air  into  the 
loDgs.  A  similar  effect  may  be  produced  by  inordinate  tumefaction  of  the 
tonsils.  A  swollen  perineum  may  compress  the  urethra  and  occasion  reten- 
tion of  urine. 

The  immediate  cause  of  swelling  is  twofold;  first,  engorgement  of  the 
capillary  vessels,  and  secondly,  and  mainly,  effusion  of  serum  and  fibrin ;  to 
which,  in  the  more  severe  forms  of  inflammation,  may  be  added  pus  and 
blood,  the  latter  of  which  is  sometimes  poured  out  in  considerable  quantity. 

4.  Heat. — An  increase  of  heat  is  one  of  the  most  common  effects  of  inflam- 
mation, and  hence  a  valuable  symptom  of  the  disease.  A  good  illustration 
of  thi-s  occurrence  is  observed  in  tonsillitis,  gastritis,  pneumonia,  and  the  so- 
'■a!ie«i  fevf  rs,  in  which  there  is  often  a  remarkable  heat  of  the  breath  ;  and 
a!v.t  :n  many  of  the  external  varieties  of  inflammation,  where  the  change  is 
r-rrid-rred  apparent  both  by  the  sense  of  touch  and  by  the  rapid  evaporation 
of  oiir  applications.  The  scalding  tear  in  inflammation  of  the  eye  is  an 
eTi'i*rnce  of  the  same  fact. 

Ttie  deirreo  of  heat,  emitted  in  the  act  of  inflammation,  has  been  supposed 
nerer  to  exc-eed  that  of  the  blood  in  the  heart  and  large  vessels.  The  re- 
'fearches  of  John  Hunter  would  seem  to  countenance  this  opinion.  He  ope- 
rat»-d  upon  a  man  for  the  radical  cure  of  hydrocele ;  the  temperature  of  the 
Tatrinal  tunic  immediately  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  fluid  being  92-.  The 
rarity  was  now  stuffed  with  lint,  and  the  next  day  the  thermometer  stood  at 
5*;  .  thus  showing  an  increase  of  six  degrees  and  three-quarters,  which  must 
Lave  fully  equalled  the  heat  of  the  blood  in  the  heart  and  large  vessels  of  the 
•unjri.-t  of  the  observation.  In  repeating  the  experiment  subsequently  upon 
a  mu-frular  wound  in  the  side  of  a  dog,  and  upon  the  vagina  of  an  ass,  irritated 
!-7  a  -ioliiii.)!!  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  he  found  no  dift'erence  whatever,  before 
'^'A  afrer  the  occurrence  of  inflammation,  in  the  temi)erature  of  the  parts. 
H*-nof',  \\ii  naturally  concluded  that  the  extrication  of  heat  during  the  progress 
"f  thi*  morbid  process  was  either  very  slight,  or  altogether  inappreciable. 
U^-f-rvaiioiis.  however,  made  since  the'time  of  the  English  philosopher,  con- 
'vQ^ively  show  that  there  is  frequently,  if  not  generally,  a  decided  increase  of 
temperature  in  the  inflamed  structures;  and,  although  this  increase  may  not 
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render  the  temperatare  of  the  part  equal  to  that  of  the  heat  of  the  blood  ia 
the  heart,  yet  it  is  none  the  less  real  and  positive.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
outskirts  of  the  body,  as  the  feet,  hands,  and  ears,  are  habitaally  cooler  than 
the  trunk,  head,  and  upper  portions  of  the  extremities,  becaose  they  have 
naturally  a  more  feeble  circulation ;  hence  in  inflammation,  although  their 
temperature  may  not  reach  98^  of  Fahrenheit,  yet  if  there  be  any  elevation 
of  heat  over  and  above  what  these  structures  enjoy  in  the  healthy  state,  it  is 
to  be  considered  as  an  actual  augmentation.  That  this  will  generally  be 
found  to  be  the  fact,  in  all  the  more  severe  forms  of  inflammation,  my  observa- 
tions, many  times  repeated,  fully  convince  me.  In  erysipelas  of  the  skin  of 
the  trunk,  in  urinous  infiltration  of  the  scrotum,  in  acute  abscess,  in  tonsillitis, 
orchitis,  bubo,  and  other  affections,  I  have  again  and  again  seen  the  mercary 
rise  in  the  instrument  above  100^,  and  in  some  instances  even  as  high  as 
105^,  106^,  and  107^.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  ovidact  of  a  frog 
ready  to  spawn  is  two  degrees  hotter  than  the  heart;  and  Professor  Donglison 
hns  seen  the  temperature  of  the  uterus  during  labor  as  high  as  106^.  From 
all  these  facts,  to  which  others  equally  convincing  might  be  added,  if  space 
permitted,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  there  is  generally  an 
elevation  of  heat  in  inflammation,  in  whatever  part  of  the  body  it  may  be 
situated,  provided  the  action  which  accompanies  it  is  not  too  slight,  or  too 
limited  in  extent 

Our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of.  animal  heat  is  hardly  sufficient  to  justify 
ns  in  expressing  an  opinion  regarding  the  cause  of  its  increase  in  inflamma- 
tion. It  may  be  supposed,  however,  in  the  absence  of  positive  information, 
that  it  is  due  to  the  friction  which  the  blood  experiences  in  its  passage  through 
the  vessels,  not  only  in  the  inflamed  parts,  but  in  the  system  at  large,  and 
also  to  the  rapid  manner  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  air  unites  with  the  red 
particles  of  this  fluid  as  it  is  propelled  along  in  its  turbulent  course.  The 
influence  of  an  accelerated  state  of  the  circulation  upon  the  production  of 
animal  heat  is  well  exemplified  in  what  occurs  in  ordinary  exercise  when  the 
feet  are  cold.  A  rapid  walk,  under  such  circumstances,  in  the  open  air,  soon 
equalizes  the  circulation,  and  sends  the  blood,  loaded  with  oxygen,  to  every 
part  of  the  body,  warming  and  fertilizing  it  as  it  rushes  on.  If  a  horse  be 
rode  swiftly  round  the  race  track  his  whole  body  becomes  immensely  heated, 
and  his  blood  surcharged  with  fibrin  and  colorless  globules ;  both  evidently 
the  result  of  the  increased  friction  of  the  blood  against  the  coats  of  the  ves- 
sels, and  the  rapid  union  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  that  fluid.  Irritating 
applications,  as  spirits  of  ammonia,  blisters,  sinapisms,  and  embrocations,  by 
inviting  a  preternatural  afflux  of  blood  to  the  afi*ected  part,  produce  an 
analogous  efl'ect,  accelerating  the  circulation,  and  causing  an  elevation  of 
temperature.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  the  uterus 
during  parturition  is  much  hotter  than  it  is  in  the  natural  state ;  a  circum- 
stance which  can  only  be  explained  by  the  supposition  of  an  increased  activity 
of  its  vessels  approximating  a  state  similar  to  that  which  obtains  in  inflam- 
mation, although  not  identical  with  it  During  the  growth  of  the  antler  of 
the  deer  and  other  animals  there  is  always  a  marked  elevation  of  temperature; 
and  phenomena  of  a  similar  kind  are  often  witnessed  during  the  development 
of  malignant  and  other  tumors.  All  these  circumstances  bear  directly  upon 
the  question  under  consideration,  if  they  do  not  positively  serve  to  establish 
its  truth. 

5.  Functional  Disorder. — Disorder  of  the  functions  of  the  affected  part  is 
in  general  a  most  important  symptom,  being  often  present  when  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  other  phenomena  are  absent.  It  manifests  itself  in  various  ways,  as 
well  as  in  various  degrees;  at  one  time  in  the  form  of  increased  sensibility  or 
irritability,  at  another  as  a  suppression,  alteration,  or  augmentation  of  the 
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nttaral  discharge,  and  now  as  an  abolition  of  some  special  sense;  at  one  time 
as  the  slightest  possible  departure  from  the  normal  action  of  the  part,  and  at 
mother  as  a  total  sus])en8ion  of  it. 

An  increase  of  $ensibih'tif\B  one  of  the  roost  common  effects  of  inflammation. 
Id  peritonitiSp  gastritis,  and  enteritis,  the  sensibility  of  the  affected  structures 
i«  often  so  great  as  to  render  the  slightest  pressure  of  the  finger  a  source  of 
]irofonnd  distress ;  and  it  is  for  the  same  reason  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  weight  even  of  a  sheet  is  sometimes  almost  intolerable.  Similar 
i-ftrcts  are  noticed  in  some  of  the  external  diseases,  as  in  boil,  carbuncle, 
trrsipelas,  and  in  inflamed  hemorrhoidal  tumors,  which  are  frequently  the 
•^eat  of  the  most  exquisite  tenderness,  hardly  exceeded  by  that  which  attends 
in  inflamed  eye.  Parts  which  are  devoid  of  feeling,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  sound 
state,  as  ligaments,  tendons,  bone,  and  fibrous  membranes,  generally  become 
exceeilingly  sensitive  in  inflammation.  The  change  in  question  is  of  great 
iin[iortance  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view,  inasmuch  as  it  generally  enables  us 
to  distinguish  readily  between  inflammatory  and  spasmodic  nflections,  the 
ijiler  of  which,  as  before  stated,  are  often  immensely  relieved  by  pressure, 

•  hich  never  fails  to  aggravate  the  former. 

An  increase  of  irntabiUty  is  a  very  constant  phenomenon  in  nil  inflamma- 
tioD«  of  muscular  parts.  In  cystitis,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  prominent 
symptoms  is  a  frequent  desire  to  urinate,  arising  from  involvement  of  the 
iurt^?alar  fibres  of  the  bladder;  in  gastritis,  the  irriUibility  of  the  stomach  is 
'ften  so  excessive  that  the  organ  is  incapable  of  retaining  the  smallest  quan- 
t:rv  •.►f  fluid,  however  bland ;  and  in  dysentery,  the  greatest  distress  which 
iht:  patient  is  obliged  to  endure,  during  the  progress  of  that  dreadful  malady, 
^ci^ca  from  the  incessant  peristaltic  action  of  the  colon  and  rectum,  the  main 
•'rai-i  of  the  morbid  action.  An  increase  of  the  contractility  of  the  voluntary 
:.nQ«rIes  is  very  common  in  fractures  and  dislocations,  in  severe  sprains,  and 
.if:er  amputations,  usually  manifesting  itself  in  spasmodic  twitchings,  which 
•jtTen  reipiire  large  doses  of  anodynes  for  their  suppression. 

A'jalri.  infininmation  has  the  effect  of  diminishing,  or  even  completely  sns- 

■  ♦ '.<!iri_'^.  the  special  function  of  an  organ.  In  oplitiialmia,  tiie  cyt*  cannot 
.  ■  ^  at  •»l'j#*i?ts,  however  dim ;  the  moment  the  effort  is  made  the  li<ls  con- 
T-i -t  ?p:isin'nlii*ally,  and  the  smallest  ray  of  light  that  impinges  upon  the 
:■  vi  w  i*  productive  «if  the  greatest  distress.  In  inflammation  of  the  car  the 
•■L'iiTi.st  UMise.  which,  in  the  healthy  state  would  perhaps  not  be  perceived, 

•  ■r  Mliioh  niiiriit  fall  as  delightful  music  upon  the  tympanum,  becomes  a  source 

■  ■'•Ivcp  di>tre>s  ;  and  the  sense  of  hearing  is  almost  destroyed  by  the  buzzing 
..^■i  expln^ive  sounds  which  succeed  the  morbid  action.  In  coryza,  the  sense 
'  •"  -:ii*-ll  i-s  alM»lished ;  in  inflamnnitlon  of  the  skin  the  i)atient  is  dei)rived  of 
•■ .;  •.•ii-p  uf  touch  :  and  in  glossitis  there  is  a  loss  of  the  sense  of  taste.  In 
.  sT*.  :;L'iti»  the  voice  is  at  first  merelv  altered  in  its  character,  but  as  the  dis- 
.  .*.-  pr-iirre^^e-J  the  indiviiJnal  often  becomes  completely  aphonions.  In 
■>T..-Mriii'i  there  is  generally  delirium,  followed,  if  the  case  passes  on  to  sup- 
\'r.\\\'f\\,  by  coiivnlsions  and  coma,  the  precursors  of  speedy  dissolution. 

A"  I- her  pn^niinent  symptom  of  inllannnation,  one,  indeed,  which  is  seldom 
a:. -fit.  i*  di^unlci*  of  the  serretinmt.  Thus,  in  inflammation  of  the  skin,  there 
>  -:ui[.ri->ion  of  the  persjiiration ;  in  hepatitis,  of  the  bile;  in  nephritis,  of 
•::••  ur'iuv.  Or,  instead  of  a  total  arrest  of  these  and  other  secrrtions,  iin- 
;  'ftun:  fhaiiir«'S  are  eflccted  in  their  composition,  or  in  their  physical,  chemical, 
.:!.i  nj-'T'-^cnpical  properties.  In  pneumonia,  the  characteristic  symptom  is 
;*  r';-;-*'.»liin.«l  -putum,  and  in  dvsenterv.  a  disciiarire  of  l>loodv  mucus. 

'[''.*'  fiiwunu  of  af/sorption  is  i>ften  seriou^ly  impeded,  if  not  coinpletely 
.:rr.--»«i.  in  inflammation.  The  disorder,  however,  is  generally  much  inore 
•■  ■::*p:cuu'.i5  in   the  advanced  than  in  the  early  stages  of  intlannnalion,  in 
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which  this  process  is  sometimes  execotcd,  even  with  a  certain  degree  of  vigor, 
as  is  demonstrated  by  the  facility  with  which  morphia  and  other  substances 
are  carried  into  the  system  when. placed  upon  the  skin  after  vesication  by 
cantharides,  ammonia,  or  hot  water.  In  the  more  violent  grades  of  inflam- 
mation, the  function  is  usually  kept  in  a  state  of  abeyance,  the  action  of  the 
absorbent  vessels  being  arrested  by  the  morbid  deposits.  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, as  the  disease  declines,  the  function  of  absorption  is  gradually  re-esta- 
blished, and  then  often  proceeds  with  great  vigor,  rapidly  removing  the  fluids 
eflfused  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  inflammation. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  while  the  absorbent  vessels,  when  the  inflam- 
mation is  at  its  height,  refuse  to  take  up  extraneous  matter,  as,  for  example, 
morphia  or  belladonna,  and  also  effused  fluids,  they  are  often  very  busy  in 
removing  affected  textures,  and  that  even  when  they  are  of  a  very  firm  and 
resisting  character.  A  familiar  illustration  of  this  occurrence  is  afforded  in 
acute  abscesses,  the  natural  evacuation  of  which  is  frequently  accomplished 
by  the  agency  of  the  absorbent  vessels,  where  the  disease  is  most  intense. 
In  inflammation  of  the  joints,  cartilage  and  even  bone  often  suffer  extensively 
from  this  cause.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pressure  of  the  effused  fluids 
always  greatly  influences  and  promotes  the  occurrence. 

2.   CONSTITUTIONAL  STMPTOMS. 

Constitutional  symptoms  do  not  always  attend  inflammation.  The  morbid 
action  may  be  so  mild  as  to  prevent  its  recognition  by  (he  system ;  it  is 
strictly  a  local  affection,  and  therefore  causes  no  general  resentment.  But 
the  cose  is  very  different  when  the  disease  is  severe,  or  when,  even  if  it  is  com- 
paratively slight,  it  involves  an  important  structure ;  then  the  whole  frame 
feels  its  irritating  effects,  and  evinces  a  strong  interest  in  the  impending 
struggle.  The  group  of  phenomena  thus  produced  constitutes  what  is 
termed  inflammatory,  symptomatic,  or  sympathetic  fever,  and  deserves  con- 
sideration as  expressive  of  the  sum  of  suffering  of  each  particular  organ.  The 
period  which  intervenes  between  the  establishment  of  the  inflammation  and 
the  occurrence  of  fever  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  several  days,  depending 
upon  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  the  condition  of  the  patient,  the 
intensity  of  the  disease,  and,  above  all,  the  importance  of  the  organ  attacked. 
Idiopathic  inflammation  is  generally  preceded  by  depression  or  a  sense  of 
lassitude  and  uneasiness,  attended  with  headache,  pain  in  the  back  and  limbs, 
bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  vitiated  appetite,  and  slight  chilliness,  alternating 
with  flushes  of  heat.  Sometimes  the  patient  is  remarkably  desponding,  or 
annoyed  with  disagreeable  dreams,  and  unpleasant  forebodings  respecting 
his  recovery.  He  feels  uncomfortably,  both  bodily  and  mentally,  and  has  a 
disinclination  to  exertion.  In  a  word,  he  is  unwell,  or  in  a  state  interme- 
diate between  health  and  sickness.  These  phenomena,  which  are  merely  the 
precursors  of  the  fever,  which  is  as  yet  only  in  a  state  of  incubation,  may  be 
compared,  not  unaptly,  to  the  fleeting  clouds  which  precede  the  outbreak  of 
a  storm  ;  they  appear  and  vanish  for  a  time,  but  finally  coalescing,  they 
assume  their  allotted  station  in  the  chain  of  morbid  changes.  When  fully 
established,  the  fever  never  intermits  so  long  as  the  cause  which  has  produced 
it  continues  in  operation  ;  but  it  generally  remits  slightly  in  the  morning, 
and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  vesperal 
exacerbation  usually  sets  in  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  persists,  with  but  little 
alteration,  until  towards  morning,  when  the  excitement  relaxes  its  hold,  as 
if  in  need  of  temporary  repose  to  meet  the  gradually  recurring  emergency. 
During  the  calm  which  is  now  present,  the  patient  often  falls  into  a  refresh- 
ing sleep,  his  thirst  and  restlessness  subside,  and  the  skin  is  bedewed  with  a 
gentle  perspiration.     Soon,  however,  the  smothered  fire  is  rekindled,  and 
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of  sach  occurrences,  is  wide  awake ;  and  hence  he  is  rarely,  if  ever,  thrown 
off  his  guard,  whatever  may  happen. 

The  countenance,  in  inflammatory  fever,  is  usually  flushed,  and  often  ap- 
pears unnaturally  full,  as  if  it  were  slightly  tumid.  The  eyes  are  reddish, 
suffused,  and  frequently  intolerant  of  light.  The  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  perspi- 
ration being  kept  in  complete  abeyance ;  and  the  extremities  are  asnally  so 
warm  and  uncomfortable  as  to  be  unable  to  bear  any  covering.  When  the 
excitement  is  excessive,  the  sufferer  generally  finds  it  impossible  to  maintaia 
the  same  posture  1)eyond  a  few  minutes ;  he  tosses  about  from  side  to  sidSi 
and  from  place  to  place,  in  search  of  a  cool  spot. 

The  respiratory  organs  freely  participate  in  the  general  disorder.  The  in- 
spirations are  increased  in  frequency,  and  are  usually  performed  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  labor ;  various  kinds  of  rales  are  heard,  and  cases  occur  in 
which  there  are  well-marked  evidences  of  venous  congestion. 

The  digestive  organs  always  sufifer  in  inflammation,  and  therefore  demand 
careful  examination.  The  tongue  is  variously  affected  ;  sometimes  red  and 
almost  clean,  but  generally  loaded,  either  with  a  whitish,  yellowish,  or  brown- 
ish fur,  contracted,  and  somewhat  reddish  at  the  tip  and  edges;  nearly  always 
dry,  and  easily  protruded,  though  often  a  little  tremulous,  especially  when 
the  accession  occurs  in  a  person  of  nervous  temperament.  The  taste  is  viti- 
ated, or  entirely  arrested,  the  salivary  secretion  is  suppressed,  a  thick,  dark- 
colored  mucus  adheres  to  the  lips,  gums,  and  tongue,  and  there  is  a  dis- 
agreeable arid  feeling  in  the  fauces  and  oosophagus.  The  thirst  is  intense, 
and  can  hardly  be  appeased  by  the  most  frequent  and  abundant  draughts; 
the  appetite,  on  the  contrary,  is  usually  destroyed,  and  hence  the  patient 
often  loathes  food,  in  whatever  form  it  may  be  presented  to  him.  Nausea 
and  a  sense  of  gastric  oppression,  sometimes  attended  with  bilious  vomiting, 
are  common  attendants.  The  bowels  are  generally  constipated,  or  alternately 
constipated  and  relaxed,  distended  with  gas,  and  somewhat  tender  under 
])ressure ;  the  alvine  evacuations  being  fetid,  and  variously  altered  in  color 
and  consistence.  Along  with  this  condition  of  the  digestive  tube  there  is 
usually  more  or  less  disorder  of  the  liver,  manifesting  itself  in  excess,  defi- 
ciency, or  vitiation  of  its  secretion.  Such  a  condition  is  very  apt  to  be 
])resent  in  symptomatic  fever  consequent  upon  accidents  and  idiopathic 
inflammation  in  malarious  districts.  In  what  manner,  or  degree,  the  func- 
tions of  the  pancreas  are  affected  in  this  disease,  we  are  ignorant.  The 
probability,  however,  is  that  it  suffers  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
salivary  glands  of  the  mouth,  which  it  intimately  resembles  in  its  structure 
and  uses. 

Among  the  more  marked  changes  produced  by  inflammation  are  those  in 
the  renal  secretion.  These  changes  relate  chiefly  to  the  quantity,  color,  and 
consistence  of  the  fluid.  In  the  normal  state,  the  average  quantity  of  nrine, 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  is  from  thirty-five  to  forty-two  ounces ;  but  in  in- 
flammatory fever  it  often  does  not  reach  one-half  or  even  one-third  this  amount 
Moreover,  instead  of  being  of  a  clear  amber  hue,  as  it  naturally  is,  it  is  com- 
monly of  a  deep  red  tint,  and  surcharged  with  an  unusual  quantity  of  extrac- 
tive matter,  mucus,  and  lithic  acid ;  the  latter  of  which  always  falls  to  the 
bottom  of  the  receiver,  in  the  form  of  brick-colored  sediment.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  secretion  is  also  very  much  increased,  and  the  odor  is  often 
({uite  offensive  from  the  presence  of  various  kinds  of  animal  substances. 
During  the  height  of  very  acute  inflammation,  the  fluid  is  often  slightly 
albuminous,  and  even  pervaded  by  tubular  casts.  The  chlorides,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  commonly  remarkably  diminished,  especially  when  there  is  much 
exudation  with  a  tendency  to  cell  growth.  The  excretion  of  the  fluid  is  very 
much  as  in  health,  though  occasionally  it  is  greatly  increased  in  frequency. 
In  traumatic  inflammation,  as  after  fractures,  dislocations,  and  amputations. 
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the  bladder  is  occasionally  so  much  paralyzed  as  to  require  the  aid  of  the 
catheter  for  the  expulsion  of  its  contents. 

The  myscfes  are  generally  the  seat  of  great  discomfort  in  this  form  of  fever. 
Already,  during  the  stage  of  incubation,  the  patient  is  harassed  with  a  sense 
of  lassitade,  stiffness,  and  aching  or  darting  pains,  which,  gradually  aug- 
menting in  sererity,  at  length  constitute  a  real  source  of  suffering.  The 
pains  in  the  Inmbar  region  are  particularly  violent ;  they  are  always  worst 
at  night,  and  are  often  so  intense  as  to  deprive  the  patient  completely  of 
sleep.  His  back  feels  as  if  it  would  break  into  pieces,  as  if  it  were  being 
«awed  in  two,  or  as  if  it  were  bruised,  and  mashed,  and  comminuted.  Not 
nnfreqaently  every  joint  is  racked  with  pain,  and  the  whole  body  is  so  exqui- 
sitely sensitive  as  to  be  intolerant  of  the  slightest  motion,  pressure,  or  mani- 
pulation. It  is  this  distress  in  the  muscles  that  causes  the  patient  such  weary 
tod  painfal  nights,  and  which  induces  him  to  exclaim  in  the  evening,  ''Oh 
:hat  it  were  morning !"  and  in  the  morning,  ''Oh  that  it  were  evening!" 

The  suffering  of  the  brain  is  evinced  by  a  peevish  and  irritable  state  of 
the  mind;  by  loss  of  sleep;  by  disagreeable  dreams;  and  by  occasional  fits 
of  deliriam.  In  many  cases,  there  is  more  or  less  perversion  of  special  sen- 
sation ;  as  is  proved  by  the  distracting  noises  in  the  ears,  the  intolerance  of 
liffht,  the  vitiated  toste  and  smell,  and  the  impairment  of  the  touch. 

Finally,  the  autmiiattve  powers  being  in  abeyance,  the  body  becomes 
p^dually  emaciated,  and  the  strength  fails  in  proportion  to  the  impoverished 
condition  of  the  blood  and  solids. 

Such  is  the  ordinary  course  of  events  in  inflammatory  fever.  If  the  morbid 
action  does  not  go  on  too  long,  or  if  the  patient  has  unusual  powers  of  re- 
>i>tance,  he  may  be  able  to  weather  the  storm,  and  finally  come  off  conqueror. 
The  disease,  and,  along  with  it,  the  fever  which  it  has  produced,  will  now 
Tradaally  suliside,  the  occurrence  being  announced  by  a  diminution  of  the 
Ijatieot-s  restlessness,  anxiety,  and  thirst,  by  a  restoration  of  the  moisture  of 
ibe  tkin  and  mouth,  and,  in  short,  by  a  decided  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  all  the  secretions.  The  sleep  becomes  more  natural  and  refreshing. 
T'.e  afipetite  returns,  the  pulse  descends  to  its  normal  standard,  and  the  mind 
rvL'ains  its  natural  equilibrium.  The  cessation  of  the  fever  often  declares 
;*s*-;f  liv  the  occurrence,  either  sudden  or  gradual,  of  a  ])rofuse  sweat,  to 
'iiich  the  older  pathologists  applied  the  term  critical,  and  by  a  general  un- 
.'xking  of  all  the  secretions.  In  a  word,  the  clouds  which  had  so  long 
"^*'-*Qretl  the  horizon  are  once  more  succeeded  by  sunshine;  disease  has 
Tar.i-hed.  and  health  is  regaining  its  supremacy. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease  progresses,  a  downward  tendency  is 
irrniaally  witne.s.^ed  of  evil,  if  not  fatal  ])ortent.  The  symptoms,  losing 
:.-»-:r  intlammatory  type,  now  assume  a  ^^y?/io/</ character ;  the  pulse  becomes 
^rjli.  vjft.  and  frequent,  beating  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred 
:r,-J  "ixty  in  a  minute ;  the  countenance  assumes  a  peculiar  shrunken  aspect, 
irTivmi Dated  hi|»pocratic ;  the  surface  is  bedewed  with  clammy  perspiration; 
:\.':  f-xtri-mities  are  inclined  to  be  cold  ;  the  tongue  is  dry  and  covered  with 
a  Nri»ni.*h  or  blackish  fur;  sordes  collect  upon  the  teeth;  hiccough  and 
•wi'riiing  of  the  tendons  supervene;  and  there  is  raj>id  emaciation,  with 
••■'.-rre^ponding  failure  of  the  strength,  and  low  muttering  delirium.  Uecovery 
:-  ^till  posijjible,  although  doubtful;  a  well-directed  plan  of  treatment,  or  even 
:iJi!un:*s  nna>>isted  efforts,  may  be  sufficient  to  shake  off  the  opi)ressive  load, 
tri'i  »*nable  the  part  and  system  to  triumph  over  the  ravages  of  the  disease. 

Jkt  typhoid  fever  is  not  always  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  iiitlauima- 
••-ry:  it  may,  and  often  does,  exist  as  an  independent  affection,  coming  on 
•  irly  in  ih/ attack,  perhaps  almost  inime<liately  after  the  commencement  of 
•?.-■  raorbiil  action,  and  maintaining  throughout  a  well-marked  asthenic  type. 
The  laojt  common  cause  of  such  an  event  is  severe  shock  or  loss  of  blood, 
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occurring  in  an  unhealthy,  broken  state  of  the  system,  or  actual  blood-poison- 
ing, from  the  absorption  of  pus,  or  the  operation  of  some  speciic  virus,  as 
that  of  malignant  pustule,  or  that  generated  in  the  dead  human  body,  and 
received  by  inoculation  in  dissection.  In  the  more  severe  grades  of  erysi- 
pelas and  carbuncle,  the  fever  soon  assumes  an  asthenic  character,  whatever 
may  have  been  its  type  in  the  first  instance,  the  system  being  speedily  over- 
whelmed by  the  depressing  influence  of  the  morbific  agent. 

The  occurrence  of  typhoid  symptoms  early  in  an  idiopathic,  specific,  or 
traumatic  inflammation,  always  portends  evil,  as  it  is  necessarily  denotive  of 
great  and  rapid  waste  of  life-power,  which  neither  medicine  nor  food  can, 
perhaps,  successfully  counteract.  The  nervous  system  is  deeply  involved  in 
the  morbid  process ;  the  blood  is  gradually  deprived  of  its  plastic  proper- 
ties; and,  nutrition  being  at  a  stand,  the  body  soon  becomes  pale,  emaciated, 
and  withered.  The  mind  is  early  afi^ected,  and  typhomania  is  generally  a 
prominent  symptom  throughout.  The  vital  forces  diminish  more  and  more, 
the  patient,  engaged  in  constant  muttering,  picks  at  the  bedclothes,  has  hic- 
cough and  twitchings  of  the  tendons,  and  is  so  weak  as  to  be  unable  to  sap- 
port  himself  upon  his  pillow.  Exhaustion,  in  fact,  is  extreme,  and  a  few 
hours  generally  suffice  to  close  the  scene. 

There  is  another  form  of  fever  which  is  often  seen  daring  the  progress  of 
inflammatory  affections,  and  to  which  the  term  irritative  has  been  not  inaptly 
applied,  as  it  is  generally  met  with  in  persons  of  a  nervous,  irritable  tempera- 
ment or  habit  of  body.  The  best  idea  that  can  be  given  of  it  is  that  it  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  nervous  system  that  inflammatory  fever,  properly  so 
termed,  sustains  to  the  vascular;  that  is,  the  fever  is  characterized' in  the  one 
case  by  irritability,  or  excess  of  sensibility,  and  in  the  other  by  plethora,  or 
redundancy  of  vascular  action.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  in  irritative  fever 
there  is  a  lively  perception  of  pain,  and  an  unusual  exaltation  of  sensibility, 
both  of  the  part  and  system ;  the  mind  is  peevish  and  fretful,  easily  dissatisfied, 
and  often  filled  with  despondency  and  unpleasant  foreboding ;  the  pulse  is 
quick,  jerking,  small,  and  sometimes  wiry ;  sleep  is  imperfect  and  disturbed 
by  frightful  dreams;  the  skin  is  hot,  dry,  and  difficult  of  relaxation;  the  ex- 
tremities are  inclined  to  be  cold ;  and  there  are  frequently  nervous  rigors, 
followed  by  marked  reaction,  and  great  restlessness;  severe  suffering  is  gene- 
rally complained  of  in  the  loins  and  muscles ;  the  slightest  noise  and  light 
are  a  source  of  offence ;  and  the  head  is  distracted  with  severe  pain,  which 
often  assumes  a  neuralgic  character,  and  thus  becomes  a  cause  of  great  dis- 
tress. 

There  are  some  low  forms  of  inflammation  in  which  the  attendant  fever 
nearly  always  assumes  this  peculiar  type,  being  present  almost  from  first  to 
last.  A  good  example  of  it  is  afforded  in  dissection-wounds,  in  certain  in- 
juries of  the  skull  and  brain,  in  phagedenic  ulceration,  in  hospital  gangrene, 
in  sloughing  chancres  and  buboes,  and  in  tertiary  syphilis,  in  nervous  debili- 
tated subjects. 

3.    OHANQES  OF  THE  BLOOD  IN  INFLAMMATION. 

That  the  blood,  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  economy  in  health, 
should  be  seriously  altered  in  its  properties  in  inflammation  is  what  might, 
d  priori,  have  been  anticipated,  and  what  observation  has  fully  established 
to  be  a  fact.  Sent  with  increased  force  and  rapidity  through  every  portion 
of  the  body,  however  constituted,  or  however  remote  from  the  heart ;  sub- 
jected to  new  actions  and  new  affinities  in  the  suffering  structures,  as  if  it 
were  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  laboratory,  and  deprived,  in  a  great  degree, 
of  the  stimulus  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  be 
almost  totally  changed  in  its  physical,  chemical,  and  vital  properties.     The 
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menccs  to  coagulate,  and  attaiDS  its  greatest  height  after  the  proceBB  of  con- 
Bolidatiun  haa  becD  completed.  Its  thickness  and  densit;  are  greatly  in- 
Quenced  by  internal  and  extrinsic  ci re o instances,  as  the  state  of  the  B7BteDi, 
the  intensity  of  the  disease,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  is  dratrn.  In 
some  instances  it  is  a  mere  61ni,  while  in  others  it  fonua  a  layer  sereral  lines 
in  thickness;  its  density  is  also  subject  to  conBiderable  diversity,  being  at 
one  time  very  feeble,  and  at  another  very  Grm,  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  offer 
a  good  deal  of  resistance  to  the  finger.  When  the  blood  is  mach  impoverished 
by  protractetl  disease,  long  abstinence,  or  onwholesome  food,  the  bnffy  coat 
is  generally  very  thin,  soft,  dirty,  and  iridescent,  forming  a.  striking  contraBt 
with  the  characters  which  it  exhibits  in  plethoric  stales  of  the  systeni, 

Yarious  extraueoas  circa  Distances  materially  inflnence  the  formation  of  the 
buSy  coat.  Of  these  the  roost  important,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  arc 
the  shape  and  capacity  of  the  receiver,  the  size  of  the  stream,  and  the  motion 
to  which  the  blood  is  snbjected  in  its  passage  from  the  vein.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  phenomenon  is  most  readily  produced  when  the  flaid 
falls  into  a  deep  and  rather  narrow  vesBci,  and  when  it  isBnes  from  a  Urge 
orifice,  at  tlic  rate  of  from  two  to  three  ounces  in  the  minute.  If  the  blood 
runs  very  slowly,  or  in  a  tiny  stream,  or,  if  the  stream,  although  quite  bold, 
is  received  into  a  cold  or  shallow  basin,  it  will  either  not  form  at  all,  or  so 
very  imperfectly  es  to  be  scarcely  appreciable.  Sometimes  the  blood  is 
merely  sizy,  the  fibrin  resting  upon  the  top  of  the  cruor  like  a  blnish  and  im- 
perfectly developed  film. 

Chemically  considered,  the  huffy  coat  is  fonnd  to  consist  essentially  of 
fibrin,  in  combination  with  albumen  and  earthy  salts.  In  fact,  it  is  perfectly 
identical  with  the  plastic  matter  that  is  deposited  in  inflammation  upon  the 
free  surfaces  and  in  the  interstices  of  the  organs.  By  a  little  care  it  may 
easily  be  detached  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  crassamcntum  ;  and,  if  it  be 
well  washed  in  cold  water  and  then  immersed  in  alcohol,  it  will  assume  not 
only  (he  peculiar  buff-colored  aspect,  whence  it  derives  its  name,  but  also  a 
dense,  firm  consistence,  the  two  properties  assimilating  it  rather  closely  in  its 
physical  characters  to  the  substance  of  the  unimpregnated  uterns. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  linffy  coat  is  formed  we  are  unable  to  oDer  anv 
very  satisfactory  explanation.     It  was  formerly  supposed  that  it  waa  owing 
to  the  more  tardy  coagulation  of  the  blood,' thereby  permitting  the  red  par- 
ticles to  disengage  themselves  from  the  fibrin  and  to  sink,  by  their  greater 
specific  gravity,  to  the  bottom  of  the  crsBsamen- 
Flg.  1.  tum.     But  this  was  evidently  a  mistake;  for  it  is 

now  well  ascertained  that  inflammatory  blood, 
instead  of  soIidiTying  more  slowly  than  healthy 
blood,  generally  concretes  very  rapidly  and  firmly, 
thus  impeding  instead  of  faroring  the  develop- 
ment of  the  buffy  coat.  The  most  recent  opinion 
upon  the  subject  is  tlmt  the  occurrence  ia  due  to 
a  vital  repulsion  between  the  fibrin  and  red  par- 
ticles; or,  what  amounts  essentially  to  the  aamc 
thing,  to  an  unnatural  aggregation  of  tbeae  bodies, 
whicJi,  acting  like  a  sponge,  force  out  the  fibrin 
from  among  them  before  the  general  mass  of  the 
blood  is  fully  eoaguluted.  Whether  this  expla- 
nation is  correct  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  for- 
mation cannot  occnr  at  all  without  a  previous 
disunion  of  the  principal  constituents  of  the  Said, 
thereby  predisposing  them  to  the  event  in  qnes- 
tion.  To  ascertain  whether  this  tendency  to  the 
development  of  the  buffy  coat  exists  it  is  not 
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found,  when  microscopically  examined,  to  be  capable  of  carrying  a  conti noons 
stream  of  blood,  so  as  to  give  the  part  in  which  they  are  situated  a  red  appear- 
ance. The  other  group  includes  those  delicate  vessels,  the  cavity  of  which 
is  so  small  as  to  admit  only  a  single  globnle  at  a  time,  and  which  it  is  often 
difficult  to  detect  even  with  a  strong  magnifier. 

The  blood,  as  it  circulates  through  the  body,  and  immediately  after  it  bai 
been  drawn  from  a  vein  of  the  arm,  has  the  appearance  of  a  homogeneoai 
fluid ;  but  a  careful  examination  shows  it  to  consist  of  numerous  component 
elements,  intended  for  widely  different  purposes  in  the  economy.  Coagnla* 
tion  separates  it  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  solid,  and  hence  called  the 
crassamentum ;  the  other  is  fluid,  and  named  the  serum.  The  crassaroentum 
consists  of  a  pale,  whitish,  transparent  fluid,  known  as  the  blood-liquor,  plastic 
matter,  plasma,  or  coagulating  lymph,  and  of  minute  particles,  globules,  or 
corpuscles,  entangled  in  it  and  suspended  by  it  as  the  blood  is  passing  the 
round  of  the  circulation.  The  particles  are  of  two  kinds,  the  red  and  the 
colorless;  the  former,  which  have  long  been  familiar  to  anatomists,  and- which 
impart  to  the  crassamentum  its  red  hue,  are  exceedingly  abundant,  and  yary 

in  size  from  the  ^^Vzr  ^^  ^^^  usVv  ^^  ^^  ^"^^  ^^  diameter;  they  are  of  a 
flattened,  globular  sliape,  and  their  office  seems  to  be  to  absorb  oxygen  from 
the  atmosphere  and  to  convey  it  to  the  different  parts  of  the  system,  for  the 
purpose  of  invigorating  its  several  organs  and  tissues.  The  colorless  or  pale 
corpuscles  have  only  been  recently  discovered  ;  their  number  is  very  limited, 
except  in  certain  forms  of  disease,  when  it  is  much  increased;  they  are  round, 
much  larger  than  the  red,  and  finely  granulated  on  the  surface,  thus  giving 
them  a  rough  appearance.  What  the  precise  office  of  the  white  corpuscles 
is  has  not  been  determined,  but  it  seems  probable  that  it  is  connected,  in 
some  way,  with  the  process  of  nutrition,  which  is  also  the  case,  only  more 
certainly,  with  the  blood-liquor,  which  is  essentially  associated  with  this 
operation. 

In  the  vessels  of  the  living  body,  the  white  globules  seem  to  have  no  dis- 
position to  mingle  with  the  red ;  on  the  contrary,  they  keep  in  close  contact 
with  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessels,  coasting,  as  it  were,  slowly  along  in  the 
blood-liquor,  outside  of  the  general  current.  The  red  particles,  on  the  other 
hand,  pass  quietly  and  gently  along  the  centre  of  the  vessels,  regardless,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  colorless,  and  in  a  much  more  rapid  and  lively  manner,  with- 
out any  adhesion  to  each  other,  to  the  white  particles,  or  to  the  coats  of  the 
containing  vessels. 

The  essential  elements  of  the  inflammatory  process,  so  far  as  we  are  able 
to  comprehend  them,  are,  1st,  slight  contraction  of  the  capillaries,  with  a 
retardation  of  the  flow  of  blood ;  2dly,  dilatation  of  these  vessels  and  an  in- 
creased rapidity  of  the  circulation  ;  and,  3dly,  a  quiescent  state  of  the  capil- 
laries with  complete  stagnation  of  their  contents.  While  these  changes  are 
going  on  in  the  interior  of  these  vessels,  important  changes  are  wrought  in 
the  blood,  both  in  regard  to  its  consistence,  its  color,  the  arrangement  of  its 
globules,  and  the  character  of  the  plasma.  Finally,  the  coats  of  the  vessels 
are  themselves  seriously  altered,  being  rendered  preternatural ly  soft  and 
fragile,  and  therefore  temporarily  incapable  of  transmitting  the  vital  fluid. 
These  various  changes  are  so  important  as  to  demand  for  each  separate 
consideration. 

If  a  drop  of  rectified  spirits,  or  any  slight  stimulus,  be  applied  to  a  capil- 
lary vessel  in  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot,  or  the  wing  of  a  bat,  the  effect  will  be 
to  cause  slight  contraction  of  its  caliber,  with  a  partial  arrest  of  its  contents, 
the  particles  of  blood  moving  to  and  fro  for  a  few  seconds,  when  they  will  be 
observed  to  regain  their  proper  course,  and  to  pass  on  as  if  nothing  had  oc* 
curred.  If  the  irritation  be  more  severe,  as  when  a  drop  of  tincture  of 
capsicum  is  applied,  the  vessel,  instead  of  diminishing,  is  instantly  dilated, 
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or.  if  there  be  any  contraction,  it  is  so  slight  and  transient  as  to  be  inappre- 
ciAble  bj  the  sight.  However  this  may  be,  the  dilatation  soon  becomes 
mariced  and  decided,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  vessel  now  carries  a 
mocfa  larger  quantity  of  blood  than  in  the  natural  state,  the  red  particles 
htine  sent  into  it  in  increased  numbers,  as  well  as  with  increased  force  and 
Tek»city,  evidently  in  consonance  with  the  augmented  action  of  the  heart, 
vhich,  beating  perhaps  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  ten  in  the  minute, 
throws  the  blood  with  extraordinary  impetus  into  the  inflamed  part. 

The  disease  advancing,  the  dilatation  of  the  vessels  steadily  and  regularly 
gognsents,  until,  at  length,  its  tunics  having  been  expanded  to  their  utmost, 
the  artery  becomes  a  mere  passive  tube,  palsied  and  crippled  in  its  action, 
ind  therefore  not  only  incapacitated  for  transmitting  its  contents,  but  for  per- 
fuming any  of  its  more  delicate  functions  as  an  organ  of  nutrition  and  secre- 
tion. 

In  the  condition  now  described,  the  capillary  is  not  only  distended  to  its 
Dtmo«t,  but  it  is  distinctly  elongated  and  tortuous,  sometimes  almost  knotty, 
a»  if  it  were  affected  with  aneurismal  enlargements,  or  real  varices.  Its  coats 
are  also  preternatural ly  soft  and  lacerable,  from  intcrmolecular  changes  in 
their  atroctnre. 

The  blood,  which  is  the  immediate  cause  of  this  dilatation,  is  literally  im- 
pacted in  the  vessel,  pressing  everywhere  upon  its  sides,  and  thus  causing,  by 
drrrees,  complete  remora,  or  stagnation.  The  white  and  red  particles,  m- 
r.itd  of  pursuing  an  onlerly,  quiet,  and  independent  course,  as  in  the  natural 
^>.  are  now  observed  to  be  more  or  less  intermixed ;  and  such  is  the  nian- 
ttr  ID  which  they  are  crowded  together,  that  both  are  materially  changed  in 
ihtrir  shape,  being  irregularly  flattened,  elongated,  and  distorted,  as  well  as 
aiLerent  to  each  other  and  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  When  there  is  com- 
j'i«:ie  stoppage,  the  distinction  between  the  two  sets  of  globules  is  entirely 
I'j?:.  the  blood  farming  a  stagnant  pool,  of  a  dark,  homogeneous  aspect. 

T.iese  various  changes,  which  are  brought  about  gradually,  not  suddenly, 
n:ar  \,^  «:udied  with  great  advantage  in  what  occurs  in  inflammation  of  the 
'.',.:  Ltiva.  If  this  meml»rane  be  irritated,  as,  fur  example,  by  the  contact 
'■  '^  :. r«r:LTi  body,  there  will  be  an  immediate  rush  of  blood  to  the  )nin,  thus 
ii-irjj  a  crreat  *eeiniiiir  increase  of  its  vascularitv.  In  a  few  luinutes  hiin- 
-•->  '/:  ve*M-I<.  |ireviously  invisilile,  will  be  seen  shooting  out  in  ditlerent 
-."-•■;.;;*.  aiid  eunnectinir  themselves  with  the  sides  of  those  that  appeared 
.■  :  .•  :!:-!  i;j*tance.  Tiiese  are  not  new  ehannels,  but  old  ones  apj)ertaining 
:  :\r  rwond  cla^rs  of  capillaries,  remlered  evident  by  the  intromission  r»f  red 
;j.'*"-;t*.  -.viiloh.  in  the  heakiiy  state,  pass  along  in  so  .slow  and  gradual  a 
ui'.  .-.-r  as  to  elude  detect  ion. 

]•  .*  r.'.'t  I'j  be  >app05ed  that  the  globules  of  the  blood,  as  they  are  .sent  by 
::-  i.^^Ti  Ihio  the  irritated  arteries,  are  able,  all  at  once,  to  pass  throngii  theiu 
'..':.  ■  .r  any  dirhcnlty.     Insieail  of  this,  after  iiavin^r  proceeded  a  certain  dis- 
:-:.  '■.  :iirv  r»rbor.nd  a'jalnsl  themselves  and  the  sides  of  the  vessels,  so  as  to 
z:.:-r:Z'j  a  kind  of  0:«eiIlatorv  movement;  but.  jrraduallv  vielding  to  the  force 
':vr*'l  u\'Ou  them  fpjMi  behind,  ihey  arc  urged  onward  and  onward  uiiiil 
:  .".J  r-icli  liie  C-frrespondini'  vi.-in^,  into  which,  as  their  caliber  is  mucji  ]jir'/«:r 
::.j:i  li.a:  of  :l.e  arteries,  thev  ru-h  as  into  a  vortex,  and  instantlv  rli^ai  h-Jir 
':•.  :iie  cnrr-erj:  oevond.     A  similar  oscillatorv  movement  of  the  •rlobul-  -  of 
"..K  \j.:-A  :*  nbservtii  when  the  circulation  is  about  to  be  re-establi-hed  J:;'*':r 
/  !it-  ■•':»r:i  cu::jp!eTely  arrested.     Some  time  is  required  for  the  deta'ri.n.erjt 
'.-'!  v.r-^  '''C-iivS,  and  when  they  have  finally  succeeded  in  elleeting  th:-:.  iii-'ead 
'f  :j-»:::.r  on  at  once  into  the  corres]jonding  vein,  they  are  ]»ropei'.ed  tor.^ard 
-r.i  rai-Kwar-i  until  the  diseased  arteries  have  become  sutlicienily  dilated  lo 
a:.-:!!:  «f  tiieir  t*:»cape. 

T  ..J  'iilrit^rd  c<'ii'lition  of  the  vessels  is  well  seen  in  the  accom««""-        '^^• 

\'.'L  I. — *; 
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representing  the  two  ears  of  a  rabbit,  one  in  the  natnral  state,  and  the  other 
in  a  state  of  inflammation,  from  the  application  of  cold.  They  were  injected 
simnltaneouBl;,  and  consequently  with  the  same  degree  of  force,  with  size 
colored  with  Termiiion.  Fig.  3  is  the  natoral  ear ;  fig.  4,  the  inflamed  one. 
The  contrast  is  striking.  The  vessels  of  the  latter  are  not  only  much  larger 
and  more  tortnona  than  in  the 
former,  bat  also  apparently  mack 
more  numerous ;  the  main  artery  in 
the  one  is  iikewise  greatly  increased 
in  size,  while  in  the  other,  namely, 
the  natural  one,  it  is  quite  small. 

Bat  it  requires  no  experiments 
apon  the  ioferior  animals  to  prove 
the  existence  of  increased  raacii- 
larity  in  inflammation  ;  the  remark- 
able change  in  the  color  of  the  part 
is  snfficient  evidence  of  the  fact,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  circnmstwice 
that,  if  an  incision  be  made  into  it, 
the  blood  will  gnsh  ont  in  macfa 
larger  quantity  than  from  a  similar 
cut  in  the  corresponding  healthy 
Gtnictare. 

When  the  morbid  action  is  fnlly 
established  and  very  intense,  with- 
out, however,  there  being  as  yet 
complete  cessation  of  the  circnlation, 
the  contents  of  the  aff'ected  vessels 
not    nnfreqnently    break     through 
ir»toni™rof  «r»bbu.      iiiiii.m«n»ror» mbwi.     their  Boftened  and  lacerable  walls, 
occasioning  thus  a  real  extravasa- 
tion of  blood,  as  seen  in  fig.  5,  representing  a  msgniSed  portion  of  inflamed 
serous  membrane.     Sometimes,  again,  although  rarely,  the  blood  escapes 
from    the   vessels,   and,  forcing    its    way 
through    the   cellular    tissne,  forms    new 
channels,  through  which  it  afl«rwards  con- 
tinues to  circulate. 

Immediately  around  the  seat  of  the  great- 
est intensity  of  the  morbid  action,  marked 
congestion  exists,  and  the  blood,  conse- 
quently, passes  along  very  slowly,  and  with 
difficulty.  Beyond  this  point  the  pheno- 
mena are  somewhat  difi'erent ;  the  excite- 
ment is  less  considerable,  but  still  sufficient 
to  cause  active  vascular  determination  ;  the 
blood  moves  in  a  continuous  stream,  and 
with  extreme  velocity,  but  unable,  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  focus  of  the  inflammation,  to 
make  its  way  through  the  stagnant  tulMS, 
it  is  sent  onward  through  collateral  chan- 
nels, now  for  the  first  time  fairly  opened  for  its  reception.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that,  while  at  the  centre  of  the  morbid  action  stagnation  occnrs,  and 
around  this  a  sluggish  circulation  prevails,  an  increased  activity  is  going  on 
in  its  neighborhood.  The  arteries  leading  to  the  affected  part  are  distended, 
and  pulsate  strongly,  but  not,  as  some  have  asserted,  with  preternatural  fre- 
qnency. 
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sary  sequence,  that  inflammation,  instead  of  being,  as  has  sometimes  been 
imagined,  a  process  of  perverted  nutrition,  is  in  reality  merely  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  affected  tissues  to  rid  themselves  of  some  hurtful  impres- 
sion. All  the  rest  of  the  process  is  easily  understood ;  the  discoloration, 
swelling,  pain,  heat,  and  disordered  function,  being  merely  so  many  links  in 
the  chain  of  morbid  action. 

As  the  inflammation  increases  in  intensity,  the  nerves  actively  participate 
in  the  morbid  process,  their  substance  becoming  injected,  softened,  com- 
pressed, and  otherwise  altered,  in  conformity  with  the  peculiarity  of  their 
structure  and  function.  The  effect  of  such  a  change  upon  the  welfare  of  the 
affected  textures  must  be  extremely  pernicious,  as  it  must  materially  diminish 
the  nervous  current,  if  not  entirely  arrest  it,  and  thus  weakeu  and  prostrate 
the  vital  powers  of  the  part. 

The  joint  agency  of  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems,  in  the  production 
and  maintenance  of  inflammation,  has  been  happily  illustrated  by  the  re- 
searches of  modern  physiologists.  It  has  been  ascertained,  for  example, 
that,  when  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  is  divided  in  the 
cranial  cavity  of  a  rabbit  at  the  Yarolian  bridge,  inflammation  is  speedily 
lighted  up  in  the  surface  of  the  eye,  eventuating  in  opacity  of  the  upper 
segment  of  the  cornea.  What  is  still  more  remarkable  is,  that,  when  the 
nerve  is  cut  on  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  so  as  to  involve 
the  ganglion  of  Gasser,  the  resulting  irritation  is  not  only  more  violent,  but 
much  more  deeply  seated  and  deplorable,  the  consequence  being  complete 
disorganization  of  the  organ. 

Analogous  effects  follow  the  division  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves.  When 
these  cords  are  cut  high  up  in  the  neck,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  air- 
passage  assumes  a  dark  color,  the  lungs  are  engorged  with  black  blood,  and 
an  abundance  of  serosity  is  poured  out  into  the  parenchymatous  textn^,  as 
well  as  into  the  pulmonary  vesicles  and  the  minute  branches  of  the  bronchi®. 
The  pleura  generally  participates  in  the  irritation,  and  there  is  almost  always 
more  or  less  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  with  a  suspension  of  the  secretion 
of  the  gastric  juice. 

Animals  in  which  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves  has  been  tied  are  soon 
seized  with  inflammation  of  the  integuments  of  the  remote  parts  of  the  limb, 
which  gradually  progresses  until  all  the  soft  structures  are  invaded  by  gan- 
grene. A  friend  of  mine  removed  a  section  of  the  peroneal  nerve  on  account 
of  a  neuroma ;  the  wound  was  long  in  healing,  and  two  of  the  small  toes 
sloughed  before  the  patient  recovered.  These  facts  enable  us  to  explain  cer- 
tain circumstances  that  have  long  been  noticed  by  practitioners  in  particular 
morbid  states  of  the  system.  A  part  affected,  for  instance,  with  palsy  is 
much  less  capable  of  withstanding  the  ordinary  impressions  of  physical  agents 
than  one  receiving  its  customary  supply  of  nervous  influence.  A  burn  in  a 
paralytic  person  creates  much  more  serious  mischief  than  in  one  that  enjoys 
perfect  health ;  and  the  same  is  true  in  regard  to  blisters  and  other  irritants, 
the  injudicious  application  of  which  often  leads  to  the  destruction  of  large 
portions  of  the  skin  and  subjacent  cellular  tissue.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  which  always  supervenes  upon  serious  injury 
of  the  spinal  marrow,  is  caused  in  the  same  way  ;  that  is,  by  the  interruption 
of  the  natural  supply  of  the  nervous  influence. 

In  whatever  manner  parts  are  deprived  of  their  nervous  influence,  it  is  pre- 
sumable that  they  are  brought  under  relations  somewhat  analogous  to  those 
of  a  frozen  limb.  The  temperature  is  lowered,  the  sensibility  impaired,  the 
process  of  nutrition  perverted ;  in  a  word,  the  natural  connection  between 
the  vessels  and  nerves  is  broken  up,  and  hence  that  series  of  phenomena 
known  under  the  name  of  inflammation. 

The  tisst(€s  at  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  considered  apart  from  the  ves- 
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in  the  affected  structures.  It  is  only  necessary  to  instance  the  arachnoid 
membrane,  the  aponeuroses,  cartilages,  and  nerves,  in  which  this  disease  is 
often,  if  not  generally,  unattended  by  a  deposition  of  fibrin.  But  while  it 
is  certain  that  inflammation  is  frequently  present,  and  that,  too,  to  a  serious 
extent,  without  fibrinous  exudation,  it  is  equally  true  that  this  substance  is 
usually  poured  out  in  this  disease,  especially  if  it  has  already  made  consi- 
derable progress.  Much  will  necessarily  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
affected  organs  and  tissues,  some  furnishing  plasma  much  more  readily,  and 
in  much  greater  quantity,  than  others.  Moreover,  it  requires  very  nice  judg- 
ment, particularly  in  the  living  subject,  to  define  the  boundaries  between  con- 
gestion and  inflammation,  or  to  determine  where  the  one  terminates  and  the 
other  begins.  Inflammation,  in  its  inceptive  stages,  may  be  compared  to  a 
latent  or  smothered  fire,  kept  in  abeyance  by  a  redundancy  of  surrounding 
material  interfering  with  its  development;  exudation  cannot  occur  all  at 
once,  some  time  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  vessels  for  their  new  office ;  so 
it  is  with  the  flame  in  the  furnace,  it  does  not  break  forth  immediately  on 
the  application  of  the  kindling,  and  yet  no  one  would  say  that  fire  was  not 
actually  present.  Most  of  the  disputes  that  have  grown  out  of  this  question 
have  arisen  from  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  observers  as  to  the  amount 
of  disease,  or  change  in  the  affected  part,  necessary  to  constitute  inflamma- 
tion ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  there  never  can  be  any  fixed  or  settled  views 
upon  the  subject  so  long  as  this  is  the  case ;  nor  can  the  question  be  satis- 
factorily disposed  of,  unless  it  be  studied  with  reference  to  the  nature  and 
functions  of  the  different  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body;  or,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression,  the  conduct  and  habits  of  the  organs  and  tissues  in  their 
healthy  and  morbid  relations. 

Another  source  of  difficulty,  in  the  settlement  of  this  question,  is  the  fact 
that  many  pathologists  arc  seemingly  incapable  of  divesting  themselves  of 
the  idea  that  inflammation  must  necessarily  be  treated  by  depletion,  particu- 
larly by  the  lancet  and  leeches,  purgatives  and  starvation.  It  is  apparently 
impossible  for  them  to  disconnect  the  two  things,  and  yet  it  requires  but  little 
reflection,  and  certainly  no  great  amount  of  experience  to  show  the  errone- 
ousness  of  such  a  conclusion.  Cases  of  inflammation  are  daily  met  with 
which  imperatively  demand  the  use  of  stimulants  from  their  very  commence- 
ment ;  and  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  assert  that  there  is  a  period  in  almost 
every  attack  of  the  disease,  if  at  all  severe,  in  which  the  patient  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  the  use  of  brandy,  wine,  quinine,  and  nutritious  food. 

Professor  Virchow,  of  Berlin,  whose  cellular  pathology  is  now  attracting 
so  much  attention,  asserts  that  inflammation  is  not  a  real  entity,  or  a  process 
everywhere  identical  in  its  character,  as  has  been  so  often  alleged,  but  a 
process  essentially  similar  to  other  morbid  actions,  differing,  in  fact,  from  them 
only  in  its  form  and  course.  He  believes  that  irritation  is  to  be  considered 
as  the  starting-point  in  inflammation ;  for  it  is  impossible,  he  remarks,  to 
conceive  of  such  an  occurrence  without  the  application  or  intervention  of 
some  hurtful  stimulus.  The  principal  sources  of  this  irritation  are  three — 
the  functional,  nutritive,  and  formative — the  first  playing,  as  he  imagines,  the 
least  important  part  in  the  process. 

*'  If,  therefore,"  to  use  Virchow's  own  language,  "  we  speak  of  an  inflam- 
matory stimulus,  we  cannot  properly  intend  to  attach  any  other  meaning  to 
it  than  that,  in  consequence  of  some  cause  or  other  external  to  the  part  which 
falls  into  a  state  of  irritation,  and  acting  upon  it  either  directly,  or  through  the 
medium  of  the  blood,  the  composition  and  constitution  of  this  part  undergo 
alterations  which  at  the  same  time  change  its  relations  to  the  neighboring 
structures,  whatever  may  be  their  nature,  and  enable  it  to  attract  to  itself  and 
absorb  from  them  a  larger  quantity  of  matter  than  usual  and  to  transform  it 
according  to  circumstances.    Every  form  of  inflammation  with  which  we  are 
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BcqaaiDted  may  be  naturally  explained  in  this  way.  With  regard  to  every 
line,  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  begins  as  an  inflammation  from  the  moment 
tbtt  this  increased  absorption  of  matter  into  the  tissue  takes  place,  and  the 
farther  transfonnation  of  these  substances  commences. " 

Virehow  discards  the  idea  that  hyperemia,  or  vascular  turgescence,  is  pre- 
KDt  at  the  commencement  of  inflammation,  alleging  that,  in  certain  parts,  as 
the  comem,  the  cartilages  and  tendons,  in  which  no  vessels  exist,  the  changes 
]in>daced  by  this  morbid  process  are  in  no  respect  different  from  those  in  the 
Ttscolar  stmctores.  He  also,  as  will  be  seen  by  and  by,  asserts  that  fibrin  is 
Bot  a  transodation  from  the  blood-liquor,  but  a  direct  product  of  the  inflamed 
^t^lctare8  brought  about  by  a  change  in  their  condition,  and  by  the  local 
netamorphosis  of  matter. 

5.    TREATMENT  OF  INFLAMMATION. 

Two  leading  indications  present  themselves  in  every  case  of  inflammation 
vbea  soiBciently  grave  to  demand  interference.  The  first  is  the  removal  of 
the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease ;  the  second,  the  establishment  of  resolu- 
tion. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  points,  it  is  obvious  that,  although  the  dis- 
ease may  be  modified  in  its  character,  or  rendered  comparatively  harmless, 
bv  treatment,  yet  it  will  be  impossible  to  arrest  it  completely  so  long  as  the 
eicitiug  cause  is  operative.  Thus,  for  example,  in  strangulation  of  the 
bowels,  it  would  be  folly  to  expect  to  establish  resolution  of  the  inflammation 
vhich  the  strangulation  has  produced,  without  the  removal  of  the  stricture 
which  is  the  canse  of  the  morbid  action.  In  such  a  case,  one  of  two  things 
most  happen ;  either  the  sufferer  must  die  from  the  effects  of  the  disease,  or 
be  most  be  relieved  by  the  knife,  or  by  nature's  operation,  that  is,  the  forma- 
tion of  an  artificial  anus.  An  inflammation  of  the  lungs  from  the  presence 
of  a  foreign  body  in  the  air-passages  cannot  be  effectually  cured  so  long  as 
the  foreign  l)ody  remains,  and  keeps  up  the  morbid  action.  The  same  thing 
:?  tree  in  relation  to  inflammation  of  the  bladder  from  hypertrophy  of  the 
I  rvj'late  gland.  The  gland,  acting  obstrnctingly  to  the  flow  of  urine,  is  the 
(.^a>e  of  the  cystitis,  and  just  so  long  as  the  cause  remains  will  the  disease 
•  oniinue.  although,  as  remarked  above,  it  may  be  materially  modified  by  our 
t'jrrapentic  measures.  But  it  does  not  follow,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
irid^mmation  shall  at  once  subside  because  the  cause  which  produced  it  bos 
l*en  removed.  The  malady  may  have  already  made  so  much  progress  as  to 
rcD«i^r  the  restoration  of  the  part  either  impracticable,  or  possible  only  after 
a  i'^nir  time  and  after  much  suffering.  In  onr  attempts  to  get  rid  of  the  ex- 
citinjr  cause  by  mechanical  means,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  exercise  too  much 
fare  and  gentleness,  or  to  institute  them  too  early.  All  oflBcious  interference, 
rude  probing,  or  rough  manipulation,  must  be  carefully  avoided,  lest  we  add, 
•di  it  were,  fuel  to  the  flame,  aggravating  and  perpetuating  the  disease. 
Splinters,  nails,  needles,  pieces  of  bone,  are  gently  extracted  with  the  finger 
tad  forceps ;  the  calculus  is  cut  out  of  the  bladder ;  the  speck  of  steel  is 
I'icked  from  the  cornea;  and  the  aching  tooth  is  lifted  from  its  socket;  all 
in  ta  gentle  and  easy  a  manner  as  possible. 

It  !!>  not  always,  however,  that  the  exciting  cause  of  the  malady  can  be 
detected,  even  if  we  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  lights  furnished  us  by  modern 
research.  Very  frequently  the  cause  is  latent,  the  morbid  action  having,  to 
ii*e  a  very  common  but  unphilosopliical  expression,  arisen  spontaneously. 
>aeh  an  occurrence  is,  of  course,  impossible ;  there  is  always  a  cause  for 
rverr  disease,  though  it  is  not  always  in  our  power  to  discover  it ;  and  hence 
To  wait  for  its  removal  before  we  begin  our  treatment  might  sadly  endanger 
both  part  and  patient. 
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The  second  indication  is  to  establish  resolution  or  to  disperse  the  morbid 
action,  with  the  least  possible  detriment  to  the  structures  and  functions  of  the 
diseased  parts.  To  effect  this,  various  remedies  may  be  necessary,  some  bein^; 
addressed  to  the  general  system,  others  directly  to  the  affected  parts :  cir- 
cumstances which  have  given  rise  to  the  division  of  the  treatment  of  inflam- 
mation into  constitutional  and  local. 

I.  Constitutional  Treatment. — The  constitutional  treatment  of  inflam- 
mation consists  of  bloodletting,  cathartics,  emetics,  depressants,  mercnrials, 
diaphoretics,  diuretics,  anodynes,  and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen.  It  must 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  all  these  means,  or  even  a  majority  of  them, 
are  necessary  in  every  case  of  this  disease  ;  so  far  from  this  being  true,  the 
morbid  action  often  disappears  spontaneously,  or  under  the  mildest  and  sim- 
plest remedies.  Whenever  constitutional  treatment  is  demanded,  it  should 
be  employed  as  early  as  possible,  and  with  a  determined  hand,  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  arrest  the  inflammation  while  it  is  yet  in  its  inception,  and, 
consequently,  before  it  has  made  any  serious  inroad  upon  the  part  and  sys- 
tem. A  few  doses  of  medicine,  judiciously  administered  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  disease,  often  do  more  good  than  twenty  administered  after  it  has  attained 
its  full  development. 

1.  Bleeding, — General  bleeding  may  justly  be  regarded  as  standing  at  the 
very  head  of  the  list  of  the  constitutional  remedies  for  inflammation,  as  it  is 
at  once  the  most  speedy  and  the  most  efficient  means  of  relief.  The  blood 
is  usually  drawn  from  one  of  the  larger  veins,  and  is  permitted  to  flow  until 
a  decided  impression  has  been  made  upon  the  system.  When  we  consider 
the  singular  changes  which  this  fluid  undergoes  in  inflammation,  the  fact  that 
it  is  sent  in  an  unusually  large  quantity  to  the  affected  parts,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  is  mainly  instrumental  in  supporting  the  powers  of  the 
heart,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  importance  of  this 
operation,  or  the  influence  which  it  exerts  in  combating  morbid  action.  Its 
value  was  not  over-estimated  by  the  older  writers  when  they  designated  it 
as  the  summum  remedium  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation ;  yet,  strange  to 
say,  bloodletting,  notwithstanding  the  high  rank  which  it  has  always  occu- 
pied, as  an  antiphlogistic  agent,  has,  of  late,  fallen  very  much  into  disrepute, 
particularly  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  it  had  at  one  time  so  many 
advocates.  A  great  change  has  come  over  the  profession,  in  this  respect. 
within  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  is  steadily  gaining  ground,  subverting  all 
our  preconceived  notions  upon  the  subject,  and  rendering  it  very  question- 
able, in  the  opinion  of  many,  whether  bloodletting  is  really  ever  required  as 
an  antiphlogistic.  Whether  this  change  has  been  the  result  of  a  modification 
of  the  type  of  disease,  of  a  more  improved  method  of  treatment  with  other 
remedies,  or  simply  of  the  whim  and  caprice  of  a  few  prominent  and  influen- 
tial practitioners,  from  whom  the  rest  of  the  profession  have  imbibed  their 
views,  I  am  unable  to  assert,  but  the  fact  docs  not  admit  of  a  doubt  that  more 
quarts  of  blood  were  formerly  spilt  than  ounces  are  spilt  now.  Bleeding  is 
no  longer  the  fashion ;  the  operation  is  denounced  by  every  one.  Public 
sentiment  has  got  to  an  extreme  upon  the  subject,  and  we  may  therefore  soon 
look  for  a  reaction  in  favor  of  the  opposite  opinion.  For  myself,  I  cannot 
but  regret  this  state  of  things,  because  I  feel  satisfied  that  it  does  not  rest 
upon  a  just  and  proper  basis.  If  we  formerly  bled  too  much,  too  fre- 
quently, too  copiously,  and  too  indiscriminately,  it  is  equally  certain,  at  least 
to  my  mind,  that  the  operation  is  not  often  enough  resorted  to  at  the  present 
day.  Many  a  deformed  limb,  blind  eye,  enlarged  spleen,  and  crippled  lung 
l>car  testimony,  in  every  community,  to  the  justice  of  this  remark. 

General  bleeding  is  employed  with  different  views.     In  the  first  place,  it 
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diminishes  plethora ;  secondly,  it  changes  the  qualities  of  the  blood,  or,  more 
correctlj  speaking,  it  places  it  in  a  better  condition  for  resisting  the  effects 
of  LnflamaiatioD ;  thirdly,  it  weakens  the  powers  of  the  heart  and  nervous 
iTstem,  and,  consequently,  the  momentum  of  the  circulation  ;  and,  lastly,  it 
promotes  the  action  of  other  remedies. 

To  obtain  these  effects  in  the  most  prompt  and  thorongh  manner,  the  blood 
should  be  taken  from  a  large  orifice  in  a  large  vein,  the  fluid  running  in  a 
bold,  fall  stream  to  the  amount  of  at  least  three  ounces  in  the  minute,  the 
pttient  being  either  seated  upon  a  chair  or  standing  up  at  the  time.  If  the 
operation  is  performed  while  the  patient  is  recumbent,  a  much  larger  quan- 
tity will  be  required  to  be  drawn  before  the  system  and  part  become  sensible 
of  the  loss.  When  the  object  of  the  bleeding  is  merely  spoliative,  or  in- 
tended to  rob  the  yessels  of  an  unusual  amount  of  their  contents,  it  may  be  done 
in  this  way ;  but  even  then  the  better  plan  will  be  to  bleed  in  the  semi-erect 
position,  reopening  the  vein  a  second  and  even  a  third  time,  if  premature 
STDcope  should  take  place  to  interfere  with  the  requisite  abstraction.  The 
difference  in  the  effect  of  these  two  methods  of  bleeding  is  forcibly  exempli- 
iie<i  iD  conjunctivitis.  The  patient  who  is  bled  in  the  erect  position  soon 
bezins  to  feel  faint,  and  to  experience  relief  from  pain,  the  eye  at  the  same 
time  exhibiting  a  blanched  appearance,  instead  of  the  scarlet  hue  which  it 
h&d  a  moment  before ;  whereas  the  one  who  is  bled  in  the  recumbent  position 
will  retain  his  strength  for  a  much  longer  time,  and  when,  at  length,  he  is 
rendered  unconscious,  the  inflamed  surface  will  be  found  to  be  still  compara- 
lirely  discolored.  The  impression,  moreover,  will  generally  be  much  more 
permanent  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  and  the  return,  consequently,  of 
the  capillary  injection  more  slow  and  less  perfect. 

The  circnmstances  which  call  for  this  operation  are  generally  considered  to 
be  a  hard,  strong,  full,  and  frequent  pulse,  a  plethoric  state  of  the  system, 
tod  great  intensity  of  morbid  action.  When  such  a  conjunction  exists,  the 
sor^^eon  cannot  possibly  go  amiss  in  regard  to  the  abstraction  of  blood,  consti- 
tationally  considered.  He  may,  perhaps,  it  is  true,  combat  the  disease  wilh- 
0  Jt  ?nch  recourse ;  by  the  use  of  antimony,  purgatives,  and  other  means,  he 
may  gradually  bring  down  inordinate  excitement,  and  thus  afford  the  affected 
?tra«;ture5  an  opportunity  of  throwing  off  the  burden  with  which  they  are 
oftpres^eil ;  but  if  he  wishes  to  make  a  prompt  and  decided  impression,  spo- 
liative and  depressive,  upon  the  system  and  part,  he  can  accomplish  his  ob- 
jevi  much  more  readily  and  effectually  with  the  lancet  than  with  any  other 
remedy  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  antij)hlogistics.  If  nauseants  depress  the 
heart's  action  equally  with  the  lancet,  they  certainly  do  not  produce  the  same 
•rffM.'L  in  unloading  the  engorged  capillaries  at  the  seat  of  the  inflammation, 
in  restoring  the  circulation,  and  in  reclaiming  morbid  structure.  The  ope- 
ration of  the  one  is  gradual,  and,  at  times,  almost  imperceptible ;  of  the  other, 
proaipt  and  decisive,  often  cutting  down  the  disease  with  a  single  blow ;  or, 
at  ail  events,  leaving  it  in  a  condition  to  be  afterwards  easily  dealt  with  by 
otiivr  and  more  simple  means. 

When  bleeding  is  required,  the  earlier  it  is  performed  the  better.  Ten 
oniH-es  of  blood  taken  at  the  beginning  of  an  attack  of  inflammation  will 
u^'JalIy  do  more  good  than  four  times  that  quantity  drawn  after  the  disease  is 
tirmly  rooted.  Indeed,  when  a  part  is  once  overburdened  with  deposits,  the 
>al'itary  period  for  general  bleeding  may  be  considered  as  passed ;  for,  although 
til*  uperaiion  may  aid  in  reducing  the  force  of  the  heart,  and  in  promoting 
tLr  action  of  other  remedies,  yet  it  certainly  does  not  exercise  the  same  happy 
infiaence  upon  the  caj)illary  vessels  at  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

The  quantity  of  blood  drawn  at  a  single  operation  must  vary  according 
t'j  circumstances,  the  object  being  effect,  and  not  ounces ;  for  what  would  be 
a  large  bleeding  for  one  person  might  be  a  small  one  for  another.     From 
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sixteen  to  tweatr  oacces  is  a  good  arenge  loss.  Some  indiyidoals  faint 
ai.'nos!:  as  soon  as  the  bl'xnl  begins  to  dov.  wiiile  others  can  scarce! j  be  made 
T)  rain:,  no  matter  ho 7  thej  are  bled,  or  how  mnch  blood  is  drawn.  The 
best  plan,  therefore,  alwajs  is  to  continue  the  operation  nntil  it  has  made  a 
d<cide«i  impression  both  upon  the  nerroos  and  vascnlar  systems,  avoiding 
aet:ial  S7nci>pe.  bnt  inviting  an  approach  to  it,  and  then  guarding  against 
the  danzer  of  eieessive  reaction. 

We  now  and  then  hear  of  enormous  quantities  of  blood  being  removed 
for  the  care  of  inflammation.  The  memoirs  of  the  French  Academj  furnish 
as  with  instances  where  three  hundred  ounces  were  abstracted  within  a  week ; 
and  eqaallj  remarkable  examples  are  recorded  among  British  writers.  The 
!j.te  Dr.  Francis,  of  Xew  York,  while  laboring  under  a  violent  attack  of 
'iroap  and  tonsillitis,  was  bled  to  the  extent  of  nearlv  two  gallons  and  a  half 
in  a  few  davs.  Such  cases  are  remarkable  as  showing  the  wonderful  power 
of  endaraoce  of  the  svstem,  bnt  thev  are  not  to  be  held  up  as  examples  for 
the  imitation  of  the  practitioner.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that 
InSammatLon  often  engenders  a  tolerance  of  bleeding.  Thus,  a  nervous 
person  who  in  the  healthv  state  will  faint  from  the  loss  of  a  few  ounces  of 
bloo'i.  will,  when  laboring  under  severe  inflammation,  bear  with  impunity 
the  loss  of  perhaps  ten  times  that  amount.  A  similar  tolerance  of  remedies 
is  freqaentiv  established  bv  disease.  In  delirium  tremens,  opium  may  be 
^ven  in  doses  that  would  destroy  half  a  dozen  healthy  persons ;  in  pnen- 
moaia.  the  stomach  acquires  an  extraordinary  degree  of  tolerance  for  tartar 
emetic :  and  in  certain  forms  of  syphilis  mercury  may  be  given  in  large  quan- 
tities without  salivation,  the  system  being  seemingly  insusceptible  of  its  in- 
naence. 

The  first  effect  of  a  loss  of  blood  upon  the  system  is  a  sense  of  muscular 
debility.  Presently,  the  individual  begins  to  look  pale,  to  see  indistinctly, 
to  have  a  confusion  of  ideas,  to  perceive  noises  in  his  ears,  and  to  feel  light 
in  the  bead.  If  the  flow  be  not  immediately  stopped,  he  will  next  become 
deadly  sick  at  the  stomach,  convulsive  tremors  will  pervade  his  limbs,  the 
fiallor  of  the  countenance  will  increase  to  a  deadly  white,  the  respiration  and 
pulse  will  nearly  cease,  and.  if  he  is  not  supported,  he  will  fall  down  in  a 
state  of  nnconsciousness.  He  has  fainted.  Such  an  effect  is  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  the  loss  of  a  drachm  of  blood :  at  other  times  not  until  many  ounces 
Lave  been  drawn. 

To  recover  a  person  from  this  condition,  he  must  be  immediately  placed  in 
the  recumbent  position,  cold  water  dashed  upon  the  face,  and  a  free  access 
of  air  obtained  by  throwing  open  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  apartment, 
aided,  if  necessary,  by  the  fan.  If  he  is  slow  in  regaining  his  consciousness, 
the  bodv  is  raised  a  little  hierher  than  the  head,  hartshorn  is  held  near,  not 
to,  the  nose,  and  sinapisms  are  applied  to  the  extremities  and  the  precordial 
region.  Sometimes  a  draught  of  cold  water  will  do  more  in  reviving  the 
patient  than  anything  else.  If.  from  idiosyncrasy  or  excessive  loss  of  blood, 
the  syncope  assnmes  an  alarming  character,  a  stimulating  enema  is  used, 
and  mnstard  applied  along  the  spine :  but  no  stimulants  are  given  by  the 
mouth,  unless  it  is  certain  that  there  is  still  some  power  of  deglutition. 

The  reaction  which  succeeds  the  stage  of  depression  is  characterized  by  a 
prradual  return  of  the  various  functions  of  the  l>ody  to  their  natural  condition. 
Color  reappears  upon  the  cheeks,  the  heart  and  lungs  act  with  more  energy, 
the  limbs  regain  their  warmth,  the  surface  often  becomes  slightly  moist,  and 
the  mind  recovers  from  its  confusion.  The  only  treatment  necessary,  during 
this  stage,  is  proper  vigilance,  lest  the  reaction  should  become  too  vigorous; 
depression  being  rather  favored,  when  the  morbid  action  is  at  all  severe,  than 
rapidly  relieved. 

When  the  loss  of  blood  has  been  disproportionably  great  to  the  powers  of 
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the  STstem,  the  stage  of  depression  may  be  sacceeded  by  death,  or  reaction 
my  at  length  occar,  the  struggle  for  many  hours,  perhaps,  being  one  of  life 
»d  death.  This  state  may  be  induced  by  one  copions  bleeding,  or  by  several 
HDall  ooes,  establishing  an  nndue  drain  upon  the  vital  current.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  nnosoal  pallor  of  the  countenance,  feeble  pulse  and  respiration, 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  clammy  perspiration,  frequent  sighing,  great 
thirst  and  restlessness,  vigilance,  and  a  tendency  to  delirium.  While  the 
STstem  is  io  this  condition,  local  congestion,  followed  by  inflammation,  is  not 
ODcommon,  the  organs  which  are  most  prone  to  suffer  being  the  brain,  the 
incbDoid  membrane,  and  the  lungs.  Sometimes  the  symptoms  here  described 
ire  mixed  up  with  those  of  feeble  reaction,  and  the  countenance,  perhaps,  is 
ftosbed,  the  eje  and  ear  are  intolerant  of  light  and  noise,  the  respiration  is 
qnckened,  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  and  the  pulse  is  thready,  hard,  and  fre- 
quent. The  proper  treatment  does  not  vary  essentially  in  the  two  cases,  our 
BiiD  reliance  being  npon  opiates  in  full  doses,  milk  punch,  ammonia,  and 
quinine,  with  elevation  of  the  head  and  cold  applications,  exclusion  of  light 
tod  noise,  and  blisters,  if  there  is  marked  tendency  to  local  determination. 
Farther  bleeding  would  only  cause  further  siuking. 

In  the  abstraction  of  blood  various  circumstances  are  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  among  which  the  most  important  are  the  age,  temperament, 
tod  habit  of  the  patient,  the  character  and  progress  of  the  disease,  the  struc- 
tire  and  fnnctions  of  the  affected  organ,  and  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
itoosphere. 

As  a  general  mle,  young  and  robnst  individuals  bear  bleeding  much  better 
thin  children  and  aged  persons,  who  often  experience  great  exhaustion  from 
the  loss  eren  of  a  few  ounces.  Old  subjects,  in  particular,  are  prone  to  suffer 
IB  this  way,  the  system  being  often  a  long  time  in  reacting,  while  in  not  a 
fev  instances  the  operation  is  followed  by  sinking.  Infants  and  children 
tre  also  slow  in  recovering  from  the  effects  of  bleeding,  but  reaction  having 
taken  place  there  is  much  less  danger  of  ultimate  exhaustion.  Persons  of  a 
c^rTons  temperament  are  less  tolerant  of  the  loss  of  blood  than  the  sanguine 
tTid  bUious.  Corpulent  persons  are  bad  subjects  for  the  lancet,  and  the 
Labiiaally  intemperate  are  often  thrown  into  delirium  tremens  by  it.  The 
iniiaUtants  of  densely  crowded  cities  do  not  bear  the  loss  of  blood  nearly 
a-5  well  as  people  residing  in  the  country.  In  epidemics,  as  erysipelas,  scar- 
latina, smallpox,  measles,  and  puerperal  fever,  bleeding  in  any  form  is  gene- 
ra-iT  inadmissible.  Finally,  the  abstraction  of  i)lood  must  be  practised  with 
V'jt  jrreatest  circumspection  in  all  cases  of  inflammation  likely  to  be  at  all 
jT'^tracted,  and  in  all  persons  suff'ering  under  grave  accidents,  as  fractures, 
•i -locations,  and  lacerated  wounds,  attended  with  danger  of  excessive  drainage 
an<i  hectic  irritation.  After  operations  and  injuries,  excessive  loss  of  blood 
aav  serionsly  interfere  with  the  restorative  principle. 

The  more  violent  the  inflammation  is,  the  more  reason  will  there  be,  other 
tbinirs  being  equal,  for  early  and  active  bleeding;  so  also  if  the  organ  affected 
I/^  one  highly  essential  to  life.  Blood  is  seldom  taken  when  the  inflammation 
U  inconsequential  as  it  respects  its  degree  and  seat,  milder  means  generally 
sufficing  for  its  subjugation. 

Id  regard  to  the  repetition  of  the  bleeding,  the  practitioner  must  be  go- 
Tfrried,  first,  by  the  intensity  and  persistence  of  the  morbid  action;  secondly, 
I'T  the  importance  of  the  organ  attacked;  and,  lastly,  by  the  state  of  the 
'  i«K)d.  The  disease  continuing  with  little  or  no  mitigation,  there  will  be  the 
^amc  reason  for  bleeding  that  there  was  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  last  may 
^^^^^.  perhaps,  be  borne  much  better,  the  previous  abstraction  having,  it  may 
U-,  engendered  a  certain  degree  of  tolerance.  Intensity  of  action  will  be  an 
:t'M:tionaI  reason  for  the  act.  The  importance  of  the  organ  attacked  must 
not  be  overlooked.     An   inflamed  lung  requires  more  energetic  measures 
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than  an  inflamed  skin,  and  an  inflamed  skin  than  an  inflamed  finger.  As  it 
respects  the  bufly  coat  of  the  blood,  its  value  as  a  sign  of  the  necessitj  of  a 
repetition  of  the  operation  has  already  been  pointed  out,  and  need  not, 
therefore,  be  again  discussed  here.  Associated  with  a  persistence  of  dis- 
eased  action,  and  a  vigorous  state  of  the  circulation,  it  is  of  some  practical 
importance,  but  much  less  than  was  at  one  time  supposed. 

2.  Cathartics. — Cathartics  constitute  a  most  important  class  of  remedies  in 
the  treatment  of  inflammation,  being  even  more  valuable  than  bleeding,  be- 
cause of  their  almost  universal  applicability.  Their  exhibition,  however, 
should  always  be  premised  by  the  abstraction  of  blood,  provided  the  nature 
of  the  case  is  such  as  to  admit  of  it.  Where  this  is  contra-indicated,  they 
may  be  given  at  once,  and  there  are  few  diseases  which  fall  under  the  province 
of  the  surgeon  in  which  they  will  not  prove  eminently  beneficial.  '  They  are 
usually  divided  into  purgatives  and  laxatives,  which  differ  from  each  other 
merely  in  the  one  being  more  active  than  the  other.  The  distinction,  how- 
ever, is  not  without  its  importance  in  a  practical  sense. 

Cathartics,  considered  as  antiphlogistic  agents,  are  employed  for  different 
purposes.  In  the  first  place,  they  may  be  administered  simply  to  evacuate 
the  bowels;  secondly,  to  deplete  the  mucous  membrane,  and  thus  diminish 
the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  system ;  thirdly,  to  excite  the  action  of  the 
liver  and  mucous  follicles ;  fourthly,  to  produce  a  revulsive  effect,  or  to  set 
up  a  new  action  at  a  distance  from  the  original  one ;  and,  finally,  to  stimu- 
late the  absorbents,  thereby  inducing  them  to  remove  inflammatory  deposits. 

The  importance  of  exhibiting  cathartics  as  mere  evacuants  cannot  be  too 
strongly  insisted  upon  when  we  consider  that  an  overloaded  state  of  the 
bowels  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  disease.  Many  of  the  so-called 
idiopathic  inflammations  evidently  owe  their  origin  to  this  cause,  as  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  a  dose  of  active  purgative  medicine  often  promptly  removes 
them,  especially  if  administered  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  An 
incipient  ophthalmia,  tonsillitis,  or  fever,  is  frequently  cut  short  in  a  few 
hours  simply  by  clearing  out  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  and  getting  rid  of 
irritating  fecal  matter  and  vitiated  secretions.  Besides,  as  long  as  the  bowels 
are  constipated,  it  is  impossible  for  other  remedies  to  produce  their  specific 
effect,  or  for  the  various  secretions  to  recover  their  natural  tone. 

Secondly,  this  class  of  remedies  proves  useful  in  depleting  the  bowels,  by 
abstracting  the  serous  portions  of  the  blood  from  the  vessels  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  thereby  diminishing  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  general 
system.  This  practice  is  often  beneficially  adopted  in  inflammation  of  the 
large  intestine,  in  what  is  termed  dysentery,  and  in  the  milder  forms  of  in- 
flammation in  various  parts  of  the  body,  where  the  loss  of  the  red  particles 
of  the  blood  is  of  questionable  propriety.  An  ounce  of  Epsom  salts,  or  half 
a  pint  of  citrate  of  magnesia,  will  often  bring  away  from  eight  to  twelve 
ounces  of  serum  from  the  bowels  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  with  the 
greatest  advantage  as  it  respects  the  morbid  action. 

Cathartics  may  be  given,  in  the  third  place,  with  a  view  to  stimulate  the 
liver,  pancreas,  and  mucous  follicles  of  the  bowels.  There  are  few  inflamma- 
tions, or  diseases  of  any  kind,  in  which  disorder  of  the  liver  does  not  play  a 
conspicuous  part,  either  in  exciting  or  maintaining  the  morbid  action.  The 
quantity  of  fluid  ])Oured  out  by  this  organ,  in  a  state  of  health,  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  amounts  to  many  ounces,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  difiBcult  to  form 
a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  ill  effects  that  must  result  from  the  interrop- 
tion,  modification,  or  complete  suspension  of  its  functions.  The  irritating 
material  which  it  is  destined  to  eliminate  being  retained  in  the  blood,  thtire 
must  arise,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  serious  derangement  of  the  nervous 
and  vascular  systems,  as  denoted  by  the  excessive  lassitude,  headache,  ex- 
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fited  pulse,  and  other  symptoms,  so  conspicaoas  in  disordered  states  of  the 

lirer.     But  a  diminished  supply  of  bile  is  not  the  only  difficalty;  on  the  con- 

trtrv,  the  fluid  may  be  secreted  in  unnatural  quantity,  and  yet,  being  vitiated 

in  quality,  the  effects  will  hardly  be  less  obvious.     The  pancreas,  too,  may 

bre  its  functions  deranged,  which  the  well  directed  (cathartic  may  readily 

mtore  to  their  normal  condition.     Of  the  vast  influence  exercised  upon  the 

betlth  by  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  alimentary  canal,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 

form  an  adequate  conception.     Existing,  as   they  do,  everywhere   in  vast 

Bombers  upon  the  mucous  surface,  the  suppression  of  their  functions,  even 

for  a  short  time,  cannot  fail  to  be  followed  by  local  inflammation  in  different 

parts  of  the  body,  or  the  material  aggravation  of  it,  if  it  has  been  already 

lighted  up.     Hence,  remedies  calculated  to  restore,  modify,  or  improve  the 

secretions  of  these  several  structures  constitute  important  objects  of  treat- 

Bent,  not  only  as  preventives,  but  as  means  of  cure. 

Fourthly,  the  administration  of  cathartics  proves  useful  in  another  way, 
nimely,  on  the  principle  of  revulsion,  metastasis,  or  counter-irritation,  by 
tfublishing  a  new  action  in  a  part  more  or  less  remote  from  that  originally 
iffiected.  During  the  action  of  a  brisk  purgative,  as  well  as  for  some  time 
ifter,  a  lar^r  amount  of  blood  flows  to  the  alimentary  canal  than  is  natural 
to  it,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  suffering  organ  is  temporarily  relieved 
of  Tiscular  torgescence,  on  the  principle  that  two  morbid  processes  cannot 
ro  00,  to  any  extent,  at  the  same  time.  This  action  may  be  intermittent  or 
jiermaoent,  according  to  the  character  of  the  cathartic  and  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  exhibited.  In  inflammation  of  the  head,  throat,  and,  in  fact,  of  the 
•opra-diaphragmatic  portions  of  the  body  generally,  this  principle  is  never, 
for  a  moment,  lost  sight  of  by  the  practitioner,  constituting,  as  it  does,  a 
DOfit  important  element  of  treatment. 

Finally,  cathartics,  by  clearing  out  the  alimentary  canal,  and  restoring  the 
Kcretions,  pave  the  way  for  the  more  successful  action  of  other  remedies,  as 
diipboretics,  anodynes,  diuretics,  and  sorbefacients.  They  exert,  in  this  re- 
•rif^rt,  very  much  the  same  influence,  only  in  a  slighter  degree,  as  venesection 
£rj»J  leeching,  diminishing  the  volume  of  the  circulating  mass,  and  diverting 
tiie  blood  from  the  suffering  oriran.  Removing  obstruction,  restoring  secre- 
li'-n.  and  Cfttablishing  new  action,  they  enable  the  absorbent  vessels  to  recover 
fr-ipj  their  torpor,  and  to  render  themselves  useful  in  removing  inflammatory 

(ir:I-0-ita. 

Tatbartics  are  particularly  valuable  in  inflammations  of  the  brain  and  its 
nifrcihranes,  of  the  eye  and  ear,  the  throat,  respiratory  organs,  the  liver,  skin, 
anl  J4»inls.  In  gastritis,  enteritis,  peritonitis,  cystitis,  wounds  of  the  intestine, 
Lud  .strangulated  hernia,  they  are  either  contra-indicated,  or  exhibited  with 
i'M  greatest  possible  circumspection,  and  only  in  the  mildest  forms.  In  most, 
if  i;ot  in  all,  of  these  affections,  the  best  jiurgative  is  the  lancet,  aided  by 
Ur.'e  anodynes,  either  alone  or  in  union  with  calomel.  Tranquillity,  not 
I'^rrnrliation,  is  what  is  sought  to  be  attained  under  such  circumstances,  on 
'U  [»rincif»le  that  whatever  excites  peristaltic  action  must  prove  prejudicial 
to  tue  inflamed  surface. 

Cathartic  medicines  must  not  be  exhibited  merely  with  a  view  to  the  cor- 
M-jtion  of  disordered  alvine  evacuation.  Such  a  procedure  could  not  fail  to 
prove  injurious.  The  action  of  these  remedies  is  perturbating,  and  therefore 
•  j'iver>ive  of  healthy  function ;  hence,  it  would  be  folly  to  expect  that  the 
i'a>ra^e5  should  be  entirely  natural  so  long  as  they  are  exhibited.  The  more 
f.'^'iQently  they  are  given  the  more  likely  will  this  be  the  case. 

When  these  medicines  act  tardily,  their  operation  may  be  aided  by  injec- 
ti'>n-« :  and  cases  occasionally  occur  where  the  latter  remedies  may  advan- 
ugponaly,  and  entirely,  take  the  place  of  the  former. 

The  number  of  purgatives  and  laxatives  is  very  great,  and  the  surgeon 
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may  therefore  give  himself  considerable  latitude  in  the  choice  of  his  articles. 
A  few,  however,  either  alone,  or  judiciously  combined,  will  answer  his  purpose 
in  nearly  every  case  that  may  come  under  his  observation.  Where  a  merely 
evacnant  effect  is  desired,  nothing  is  better  than  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  rhubarb, 
or  jalap ;  the  saline  cathartics  produce  watery  passages ;  calomel,  blue  mass, 
and  gray  powder  act  specifically  upon  the  liver;  and  where  an  irritating,  re- 
vulsive, or  metastatic  effect  is  wished  for,  the  proper  articles  are  compound 
extract  of  colocynth,  scammony,  gamboge,  and  aloes.  In  external  inflamma- 
tions, as  well  as  in  inflammations  of  the  supra-diaphragmatic  organs  generally, 
one  of  the  most  useful  cathartics,  as  I  have  found  from  long  experience,  is  an 
infusion  of  senna,  or  of  senna  and  Epsom  salts.  It  operates  not  only  promptly 
and  powerfully  upon  the  bowels,  but  also  upon  the  liver,  stimulating  this  or- 
gan to  increased  action,  and  proving  itself  hardly  inferior,  in  this  respect,  to 
calomel  and  blue  mass.  The  only  objection  to  it  is  that  it  is  apt  to  gripe, 
but  this  tendency  may  usually  be  effectually  counteracted  by  combining  with 
it  some  carminative.  Croton  oil  is  rarely  used,  except  to  relieve  obstinate 
constipation.  It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  say  that  the  greatest  caution  is 
required  in  its  administration. 

Injections,  clysters,  or  enemas  may  be  prepared  of  various  articles,  as  gruel 
and  common  salt,  water  and  mustard,  castor  oil,  spirits  of  turpentine,  infusion 
of  senna,  jalap,  and  other  substances,  according  to  the  intended  effect.  What- 
ever material  be  used,  the  important  rule  is  to  mix  with  it  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  fluid,  warm  or  cold,  to  distend  the  lower  bowel.  It  may  be  administered, 
as  I  usually  prefer,  with  a  common  pewter  syringe,  having  a  long  nozzle,  and 
capable  of  holding  at  least  from  sixteen  to  twenty  ounces ;  or,  where  there  is 
obstinate  constipation,  with  an  ordinary  stomach  tube.  Recently  an  ex- 
cellent enema-syringe  has  been  manufactured  of  gum-elastic,  of  the  same 
shape  as  the  old  metallic  one,  only  much  superior  in  its  mode  of  action,  and 
much  more  easily  kept  in  repair.  Whatever  instrument  be  employed,  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  patient  be  placed  upon  his  side  or  belly  during  its  in- 
troduction, and  also  that  he  be  properly  held,  for  fear  of  accident,  especially 
if  he  be  delirious  or  otherwise  unmanageable.  Professor  Pope,  of  St.  Louis, 
published,  some  years  ago,  the  particulars  of  a  case  of  a  child  that  perished 
from  perforation  of  the  rectum  during  the  administration  of  an  enema. 

3.  Mercury, — The  reputation  of  mercury,  as  an  antiphlogistic,  has  long 
been  established.  Although  the  precise  mode  of  its  action  is  still  imper- 
fectly known,  its  beneficial  effects  are  well  understood.  Its  virtue  in  con- 
trolling inflammation  is  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  the  lancet  and  of  tartar 
emetic,  while,  during  the  decline  of  the  disease,  as  a  powerful  sorbefacient, 
or  promoter  of  the  removal  of  morbid  deposits,  it  is  without  a  rival  in  the 
materia  medica.  It  may,  therefore,  be  given  during  the  height  of  the  malady 
with  a  view  of  arresting  its  progress,  and  subsequently,  after  this  object  has 
been  accomplished,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  effused  fluids,  or  re- 
claiming oppressed  and  disorganized  structure.  The  efficacy  of  the  remedy, 
in  both  these  relations,  is  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  phlegmasias  of  the 
fibrous  and  fibro-serous  tissues,  in  gout  and  rheumatism,  synovitis,  carditis, 
arteritis,  hepatitis,  splenitis,  pneumonia,  laryngitis,  iritis,  orchitis,  osteitis, 
and  in  syphilis.  It  is  less  apparent,  though  not  without  its  value,  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  the  skin,  and  mucous  membranes,  bronchitis,  nephritis, 
cystitis,  and  metritis. 

It  is  rarely  that  the  treatment  of  inflammation  is  commenced  with  the  ex- 
hibition of  mercury.  It  is  only  in  very  urgent  or  neglected  cases  that  this 
rule  is  departed  from,  its  potency  and  activity  being  always  augmented  by 
previous  depletion.  Whenever,  therefore,  there  is  evidence  of  plethora, 
bleeding  and  purgation  should  precede  its  use.     There  is  a  mercurial  point, 
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10  to  speak,  in  iDflammatorj  affections,  prior  to  which  the  employment  of 
this  remedy  either  proTes  positively  injurious,  or  greatly  disappoints  expecta- 
tion. This  point  is  characterized  by  softness  of  the  pulse,  a  relaxed  condi- 
tion of  the  skin,  moisture  of  the  tongue,  and  a  general  tendency  to  restora- 
tion of  the  secretions.  Administered  during  the  height  of  the  morbid  action, 
vben  the  whole  system  is  enveloped,  as  it  were,  in  flame,  it  can  hardly  fail  to 
let  as  an  irritant,  and  to  increase  the  general  excitement.  For  want  of  atten- 
tion to  this  mle,  a  great  deal  of  mischief  is  often  done,  and  a  remedy,  other- 
vife  of  inestimable  value,  permitted  to  fall  into  disrepute. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  mercury  acts  in  relieving  inflammation  we  have, 
IS  already  intimated,  no  very  definite  information.  That  it  affords  powerful 
lid  in  controlling  the  action  of  the  heart  and  vessels,  both  large  and  capillary, 
»  ooqaestionable,  but  how  this  effect  is  produced,  whether  by  any  direct 
seduire  impression  it  may  exert,  or  by  merely  correcting  the  secretions,  is 
I  (•oint  concerning  which  our  knowledge  is  entirely  at  fault.  Nor  is  our 
iiformation  anymore  reliable  in  regard  to  the  changes  which  mercury  induces 
in  the  state  of  the  blood.  We  know  very  well  how  greatly  the  properties  of 
this  fluid  are  modified  by  inflammation,  what  increase  there  is  of  fibrin  and 
vhiie  globules,  and  how  promptly,  in  many  cases,  these  changes  are  cor- 
rected by  the  judicious  use  of  mercury ;  but  in  what  manner  this  is  effected 
is.  in  the  present  state  of  the  science,  altogether  inexplicable.  The  thera- 
peutist may  speculate  about  these  things  as  much  as  he  pleases ;  he  may 
iarent  theory  after  theory,  and  entertain  us  with  the  most  elaborate  and  in- 
scnioas  arguments,  and  yet  he  will  utterly  fail  to  throw  any  real  and  sub- 
fiuiial  light  upon  them.  In  a  matter  so  abstruse  as  this  experience  alone 
OB  ^ide  ns,  and  this  ought  surely,  for  all  practical  purposes,  to  be  sufficient. 

Daring  the  decline  of  inflammation,  and,  indeed,  in  many  cases  long  after 
the  morbid  action  has  been  completely  checked,  the  exhibition  of  mercury  is 
of  the  greatest  advantage  in  effecting  riddance  of  the  morbid  products.  Of 
the  manner  in  which  this  is  done  we  have  occasionally  direct  ocular  demon- 
*tn:ioD  in  some  of  the  external  phlegroasias.  Thus,  in  iritis,  if  the  system 
■r  |-!aced  under  the  influence  of  mercury,  the  effects  of  the  remedy  are  ren- 
lirpfi  obvious  by  the  daily  progress  which  the  affected  structures  make  in 
frrvinir  themselves  of  the  plastic  matter  that  was  effused  during  the  height  of 
•'it  inflammation,  and  which  frequently  proves  so  destructive  to  them  by  the 
'■Lir.'.:»:5  which  it  induces  in  the  pupil.  Similar  effects  are  witnessed  in  in- 
iuLziMiou  of  the  cornea,  attended  with  interstitial  deposits.  The  opacities 
^iii.-li  result  from  these  deposits  often  vanish  in  a  short  time  under  the  in- 
fu*:r:ce  of  slight  ptyalism,  the  effect  being  frequently  apparent  before  the 
utti-n  of  the  medicine  is  fairly  developed.  In  orchitis,  after  the  disease  has 
net^Tirably  subsided,  the  swelling  and  induration  in  general  promptly  disap- 
r-ear  under  the  use  of  mercurials,  aided  by  rest,  light  diet,  and  purgatives, 
in  l\\  These,  and  similar  cases,  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  agent  are  evidently 
"iae  !tj  its  sorbefacient  properties,  or  to  the  manner  in  which  it  stimulates  the 
al-sor'^nt  vessels,  compelling  them  to  remove  the  products  left  by  the  pre- 
Tk'C-s  action. 

A'] ministered  merely  as  a  sorbefacient,  the  effects  of  this  remedy  arc  often 
;rm:i:*ible,  its  action  being  exerted  in  a  very  slow  and  gradual  manner,  yet 
iar(ijy  any  the  less  efficiently.  This  kind  of  action  is  particularly  desirable 
:l  f;i*roiiic  diseases,  attended  with  a  crippled  condition  of  the  tissues  from 
•^nil-organized  deposits,  and  an  enfeebled  state  of  the  general  system.  Under 
•jcli  circumstances,  active  mercurialization  is  altogether  inadmissible,  from 
::-.  irritating  and  prostrating  effects;  while  a  more  gentle  and  persistent 
•onr^  is  often  followed  by  the  greatest  benefit,  the  gums  being  merely 
•  ucaed,  or  rendered  slightly  red,  tumid,  and  tender,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
siirut  operation  of  the  remedy. 
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The  best  form  of  exhibition  of  the  remedy  is  calomel,  blue  mass,  or  mercnry 
with  chalk.  Where  a  prompt  and  powerful  impression  is  desired,  as  when 
there  is  high  inflammatory  action,  likely  to  prove  speedily  overwhelming  in 
its  effects,  not  only  threatening  structure  but  life,  the  medicine  shoald  be 
given  in  large  and  frequently  repeated  doses,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  decided  and 
well-sustained  influence.  For  this  purpose  the  best  article  is  calomel,  in 
doses  of  from  three  to  five  grains,  administered  every  three,  six,  or  eight 
hours,  until  we  have  attained  the  object  of  its  exhibition.  When  the  case  is 
at  all  urgent,  as,  for  example,  in  croup,  pneumonia,  or  carditis,  no  time  is  to 
be  lost ;  whatever  is  done  must  be  done  quickly,  with  a  bold,  vigorous  hand, 
and  a  determined  mind  ;  the  remedy  must  be  given  in  full,  not  in  small,  in- 
sufficient quantities,  or  in  a  faltering,  hesitating  manner.  There  is  bat  a 
short  step  between  the  disease  and  the  grave,  the  struggle  is  one  of  life  and 
death,  and  the  victory  must  be  accomplished,  if  accomplished  at  all,  at  all 
hazard,  present  or  future.  When  the  disease  is  less  violent,  or  the  organ 
involved  less  important  to  life,  the  medicine  is  exhibited  in  smaller  doses, 
and  at  longer  intervals,  and  then,  too,  instead  of  calomel,  the  milder  forms 
may  be  used,  as  blue  mass,  or  the  gray  powder.  Where  a  chronic  or 
insensible  impression  is  desired,  the  bichloride  may  be  given  instead  of  calomel 
or  blue  mass,  or  the  latter  may  be  employed  in  smaller  doses.  Other  forms 
of  mercury,  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  as  the  iodide,  cyanuret,  and  dento- 
phosphate,  are  often  beneficially  prescribed  in  chronic  disease  of  the  skin,  in 
glandular  enlargements,  in  chronic  affections  of  the  joints,  and  in  tertiary 
syphilis.  Mercury  with  chalk,  or  gray  powder,  is  a  great  favorite  with  some 
practitioners  in  inflammatory  diseases  of  children  and  aged  persons ;  but  I 
now  rarely  use  it  in  any  case,  having  frequently  found  it  to  be  nauseating, 
and  generally  too  uncertain  to  be  worthy  of  reliance. 

To  prevent  the  mercurial  from  running  off  by  the  bowels,  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  combine  with  it  a  certain  quantity  of  opium,  as  a  fourth  of  a 
grain,  half  a  grain  or  even  more,  with  each  dose,  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  each  particular  case.  In  children,  and  in  all  cases  affecting  the  brain, 
opium  should  be  given  with  great  caution,  especially  during  the  violence 
of  the  morbid  action.  When  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  the  mercurial  shoald 
either  be  entirely  withheld  until  further  depletion  has  been  accomplished,  or 
it  should  be  combined  with  some  diaphoretic,  as  tartar  emetic,  ipecacuanha, 
or  Dover's  powder.  Griping,  which  is  so  liable  to  occur  during  the  progress 
of  the  treatment,  should  be  counteracted  by  carminatives  and  the  use  of  laxa- 
tives, as  oil,  salts,  or  magnesia. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  administration  of  so  potent  a  remedy  as 
mercury  should  be  most  faithfully  watched.  No  honest  or  judicious  practi- 
tioner uses  it  heedlessly  or  sakelessly.  lie  knows  that  it  is  a  remedy  for 
good  or  for  evil,  and  he  therefore  employs  it  wisely  and  properly ;  oppor- 
tunely, not  out  of  time.  As  soon  as  he  discovers,  by  the  fetid  state  of  the 
breath,  the  red  and  tumid  appearance  of  the  gums,  the  metallic  taste,  and 
the  increased  flow  of  saliva,  that  the  object  of  its  exhibition  has  been  attained, 
he  cither  omits  it  altogether,  or  gives  it  only  in  very  small  quantity,  and  at 
long  intervals.  lie  does  not  persist  in  its  administration,  as  was  the  custom 
with  our  silly  forefathers,  until  the  tongue  is  too  big  for  the  mouth,  the  teeth 
drop  from  their  sockets,  articulation,  deglutition,  and  even  breathing,  are 
almost  impossible,  and  the  countenance  presents  a  distorted  and  hideous 
aspect ;  but  he  simply  touches  the  gums,  maintaining  the  impression  thus 
made,  if  necessary,  on  account  of  the  continuance  of  the  morbid  action,  or 
letting  it  die  out,  if  the  disease  has  been  arrested. 

There  are  certain  individuals  who,  in  consequence  of  idiosyncrasy,  or  the 
former  use  of  mercury,  cannot  take  this  medicine,  even  in  the  smallest  quan- 
tity, without  being  violently  salivated.     To  avoid  such  an  occurrence,  which 
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H  ilvajs  exceedingly  disagreeable  both  to  patient  and  practitioner,  inqnirj 
sboold  always  be  made  with  a  view  to  the  ascertainment  of  this  fact,  in  every 
rue,  preTious  to  the  administration  of  the  medicine.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  persons  who  cannot  be  constitutionally  impressed  with  mercury, 
koveTer  largely  it  may  be  used,  under  any  circumstances.  They  are  com- 
ftletelj  mercury  proof.  It  fails  to  enter  the  system  in  any  form,  combination, 
^roiode  of  exhibition.  In  such  cases,  and  also  when  the  system  is  not  as 
prompt  in  responding  to  the  use  of  the  medicine  as  is  desirable,  the  article 
»boold  be  conjoined  with  some  nauseant,  as  ifiecacuanha  or  tartar  emetic, 
with  a  Tiew  to  more  thorough  relaxation  of  the  system.  The  operation  of  the 
■e^ne  may  also  be  aided  with  frictions  of  mercurial  ointment  upon  the 
poio,  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  the  arm,  and  axilla,  thrice  in  the  twenty-four 
boors,  for  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time,  the  inunction  being  performed  near  a  fire 
with  the  hand  well  protected  with  a  pair  of  gloves,  otherwise  the  assistant 
maj  saliTate  himself  long  before  he  succeeds  in  affecting  the  patient.  From 
one  to  two  drachms  of  the  ointment  will  suffice  at  each  application.  Em- 
]4oTed  in  this  way,  the  effect  is  sometimes  more  rapid  than  when  the  medicine 
i«  friven  internally,  though  the  constitutional  impression  is  more  mild  and 
erioescent.  The  practice,  however,  is  a  very  filthy  one,  and  on  that  account 
\i  fieldom  resorted  to  by  the  modern  practitioner. 

There  are  circumstances  which  altogether  contra-indicate  the  use  of  mer- 
fflrials  in  almost  any  form.  Most  of  the  horrible  effects  which  are  so  often 
vitnessed  in  this  country,  especially  in  the  southwest,  where  this  medicine  is 
Bore  liberally  administered  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  United  States, 
ire,  I  am  satisfied,  entirely  attributable  to  the  reckless  and  indiscriminate 
manner  in  which  the  article  is  given  in  all  states  of  the  system,  and  in  every 
I»o»ible  variety  of  circumstance.  Persons  of  a  strumous  habit  of  body,  the 
"Id.  the  infirm,  the  ill-fed,  the  badly-clothed,  and  the  anemic,  are  particularly 
prone  to  snffer  from  the  use  of  mercury,  even  when  exhibited  only  in  small 
quDtity.  It  is  in  subjects  of  this  description,  more  especially,  that  we  so 
Jneqaently  witness  those  frightful  ravages  of  the  mouth,  teeth,  jaws,  and 
'rirek*,  that  have  almost  led  to  the  creation  of  a  new  department  of  snrgery 
f>r  th^ir  relief,  and  which  have  thrown  so  much  discredit  upon  the  profession 
ic  certain  regions  of  the  United  Suites. 

Finally,  when  salivation  sets  in,  the  best  remedies  are  astringent  gargles, 
r,-*jA:rj  laxatives,  emollient  api)lications  to  the  face  and  neck,  and  the  liberal 
L?e  of  anodynes,  to  allay  pain  and  nervous  irritation.  The  lotion  that  I  have 
'vur:d  to  answer  better  than  any  other  is  a  solution  of  Goulard^s  extract,  in 
tr.e  pr«^p«jrtion  of  one  drachm  to  eight  ounces  of  water,  used  every  hour  or 
:to.  the  only  objection  to  it  being  that  it  discolors  the  teeth,  an  effect  which, 
I -wtver.  isoon  disappears  of  its  own  accord.  Gargles  of  alum,  tannin,  copper, 
line,  and  other  astringent  substances  also  prove  beneficial,  especially  if  not 
♦mrloyed  too  strong.  When  the  inflammation  runs  very  high,  leeches  to  the 
tir*  at  and  jaws  may  become  necessary ;  and  it  may  even  be  required  to  sca- 
rify the  tongue,  to  prevent  suffocation. 

The  best  internal  corrective  of  salivation  is  the  chlorate  of  potassa,  adrai- 
iWtered  in  doses  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  three  or  four  times  a  day,  in 
» larffe  quantity  of  sweetened  gum-water,  or  lemonade,  to  render  it  more 
^'j'iMe.  This  medicine  seems  to  act  with  peculiar  efficacy  upon  the  digestive 
rsdii^,  and  may  often  be  advantageously  resorted  to  as  a  prophylactic  during 
■  -e  exhibition  of  mercury.  It  may  also  be  beneficially  employed  as  a  gargle, 
fr-m  one  to  two  drachms  being  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  the  solution 
.;*«]  every  two  or  three  hours.  In  very  intractable  cases  of  ptyalism,  an 
"E^tic  of  ipecacuanha,  morning  and  evening,  will  often  answer  when  almost 
t^errthing  else  has  failed. 
VOL.  I. — 7 
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4.  Emetics Emetics  are  not  as  often  nsed  now  as  they  were  formerly  in 

the  treatment  of  inflammation,  their  employment  haying  been,  in  great 
measure,  superseded  by  cathartics  and  other  evacuants.  Their  exhibition, 
at  the  present  day,  is  limited  almost  exclusively  to  cases  in  which  there  is 
marked  gastric  and  biliary  derangement,  as  denoted  by  the  nausea  and  to- 
mitlng,  the  headache,  lassitude,  and  acliing  of  the  back  and  limbs  which 
sometimes  so  greatly  oppress  the  patient  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  illness. 
When  these  symptoms  are  present,  and  there  is  no  contra-indication,  an 
emetic  often  acts  like  a  charm,  not  only  ridding  the  stomach  of  irritating 
matter,  but  allaying  vascular  excitement,  promoting  perspiration,  and,  in  fact, 
unlocking  all  the  secretions.  Emetics  are,  of  course,  not  used  in  the  phleg- 
masias  of  the  sub-diaphragmatic  organs,  as  gastritis,  enteritis,  peritonitis, 
hepatitis,  and  cystitis,  for  the  reason  that  the  concussion  caused  by  their  action 
would  inevitably  prove  injurious.  For  the  same  reason  they  are  withheld  in 
wounds  of  the  intestines,  hernia,  fractures,  and  dislocations.  In  cephalic  and 
cardiac  affections  they  should  also  be  carefully  avoided. 

The  best  forms  of  administration  are  tartar  emetic,  and  ipecacuanha;  com- 
mon salt,  alum,  and  ground  mustard,  also  occasionally  answer  a  good  par* 
l>ose,  their  effect  being  generally  prompt  and  efQcient.  Whatever  substance 
be  employed,  its  use  should  always  be  followed  by  large  draughts  of  tepid 
water,  chamomile  tea,  or  infusion  of  valerian,  the  latter  being  particularly 
beneficial  iu  nervous  and  hysterical  subjects.  As  a  general  rule,  tartar  emetic 
should  never  be  given,  on  account  of  its  sedative  and  irritating  effects,  to 
very  young  children  and  to  persons  who  have  become  enfeebled  by  age  and 
disease. 

5.  Depressants. — Depressants,  or  nauseants,  are  justly  entitled  to  a  high 
position  in  the  scale  of  antiphlogistic  agents.  As  their  name  implies,  they 
are  remedies  which,  by  lowering  the  action  of  the  heart,  lessen  the  momentum 
of  the  circulation,  and  diminish  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  affected  tissues. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  only  good  which  they  are  capable  of  doing ;  by  the 
imi)ression  which  they  make  upon  the  nervous  and  sanguiferous  systems,  they 
become  instrnmental  in  re-establishing  and  improving  the  secretions,  and  in 
thus  indirectly  controlling  the  morbid  action.  There  is,  in  fact,  not  a  single 
organ  which  does  not  feel,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  their  influence,  or 
which  is  not  brought,  more  or  less,  under  their  dominion.  The  effect  of  this 
operation  is  often  witnessed  during  the  exhibition  of  tartar  emetic  in  nanseat- 
ing  doses,  in  the  relaxed  skin,  the  softened  pulse,  the  moistened  tongue,  and 
the  pallid  countenance,  all  bearing  testimony  to  the  universal  impression  of 
the  remedy.  Judiciously  employed,  depressants  arc  among  the  most  valuable 
and  cflicient  antiphlogistic  means  that  we  possess,  and  they  have  the  advan- 
tage that  they  may  often  be  used  without  any  preliminary  depletion  of  any 
kind.  Their  beneficial  effects  are  particularly  conspicuous  in  inflammatioa 
of  the  respiratory  organs,  of  the  eye,  the  joints,  and  fibrous  structures ;  also 
in  certain  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue.  In  many 
of  these  affections,  if  not  in  all,  they  have  almost  entirely  superseded  the  use 
of  the  lancet  and  other  evacuants,  their  controlling  influence  over  the  morbid 
action  being  generally  most  striking  and  satisfactory.  Their  efficacy  is 
hardly  less  apparent  in  many  of  the  diseases  of  the  sub-diaphragmatic  vis- 
cera; but  their  exhibition  here  demands  greater  care  and  vigilance,  as  their 
emetic  effects  could  not  fail  to  prove  prejudicial.  Their  employment  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  treatment  of  acute  inflammation  of  young,  robust 
subjects,  whose  systems  require  to  be  rapidly  impressed  in  order  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  their  diseases.  Infants  and  children,  the  old,  infirm,  and 
decre])it,  bear  their  use  badly,  and  often  sink  under  their  injudicious  adminis- 
tration. 
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The  most  tmstworthy  depressants  are  tartar  emetic  and  ipecacnanha,  to 
fhich  may  be  added  aconite,  veratram  viride,  and  digitalis,  which,  however, 
iiold  1  subordinate  rank.  Of  the  depressing  effects  of  bleeding  I  have  already 
S|M>ken,  and  pointed  oat  the  circumstances  under  which  they  may  be  most 
rttdily  prodaced. 

Tartar  emetic^  as  a  depressant,  may  be  administered  in  doses  varying  from 
tke  eighth  to  the  fourth  of  a  grain,  repeated  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours, 
tecording  to  their  impression,  which  should  be  steadily  maintained  until  the 
•hject  of  the  administration  of  the  remedy  has  been  fully  attained.  It  will 
^oerallj  be  safest  to  begin  with  a  small  quantity,  and  to  increase  it  gradu- 
illj  if  it  be  found  to  be  borne  well  by  the  stomach.  Sometimes  the  first  few 
doses,  eTen  if  small,  will  produce  pretty  active  emesis,  but  this,  so  far  from 
l«iDf  iDJnrions,  will  commonly  be  highly  beneficial,  by  relaxing  the  system 
nd  opening  the  emunctories.  By  and  by,  gastric  tolerance  will  be  estab- 
lished, and  then  the  remedy  will  often  be  borne  in  extraordinary  quantities, 
tboogfa  we  never  employ  it  in  the  enormous  doses  recommended  by  Rasori, 
Thoma>oni,  and  other  disciples  of  the  Italian  school.  In  this  country,  in- 
deed, we  seldom  give  as  much  at  a  single  dose  as  half  a  grain,  the  average 
qaantitj  rarely  exceeding  one-half  or  one-third  of  that  amount.  The  Italian 
pTMiitioners,  on  the  contrary,  often  gave  five,  ten,  and  even  fifteen  grains  at 
tdose. 

The  t»eneficial  effects  of  tartar  emetic,  as  a  depressant,  may  often  be  greatly 
(nhanced  by  the  addition  to  each  dose  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  salts  of 
Diorphia,  jnst  enough  to  produce  a  calming  and  diaphoretic  impression. 
Soch  a  combination  is  particularly  serviceable  in  nervous,  irritable  persons, 
tnd  io  subjects  who  have  been  debilitated  by  intemperance  and  other  causes 
of  exhaustion.  When  the  article,  given  by  itself,  is  productive  of  vomiting, 
h  sbould  never  be  used  in  any  other  way.  In  children,  too,  such  a  mode  of 
txhibition  is,  as  a  general  rule,  indispensable.  Sometimes  the  article  may 
lie  advantageously  administered  along  with  the  neutral  mixture. 

The  dose  of  ipecacuanha,  as  a  depressant,  varies  from  a  fourth  of  a  grain 
^"  a  crain,  and  may  be  used  alone  or  in  combinatiou  with  an  anodyne,  as, 
..'ired,  i?  Usually  found  best.  A  nauseant  effect  may  be  kept  up  in  this 
:.ir-ner  almost  as  long  as  may  be  desired,  but  the  impression  is  less  pervasive 
:v:  far  inferior,  in  every  respect,  to  that  produced  by  tartar  emetic.  On 
*  \>  artronnt,  however,  the  medicine  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  treatment  of 
/Siaimatury  affections  of  children,  who,  as  already  stated,  usually  bear  the 
0 -tration  of  antimony  very  badly. 

Wiiichever  of  these  two  articles  be  employed,  it  will  be  well  to  withhold 
i'l  driiiks  for  from  fifteen  minutes  to  halt'  an  hour  after  the  exhibition,  as, 
i":i»:n  thi?  precaution  is  neglected,  they  are  very  apt  to  cause  vomiting.  At 
!  A  end  of  this  time,  however,  diluents,  cool  or  tei>id,  may  be  used  with  the 
reate^t  ^M?nefit,  from  their  tendency  to  promote  relaxation  and  secretion. 

iy,  tii'ffitah's  I  have  not  been  led  to  form  a  very  favorable  estimate  as  a 
't  ['re-sani  or  sedative.  I  was  formerly  in  the  habit  of  employing  it  a  great 
'i-al  in  various  forms  and  combinations,  as  well  as  in  various  forms  and  stages 
"f  iiiflammalory  disease,  and  yet  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  recall  a  soli- 
■»7  ca**:  in  which  I  derived  any  appreciable  benefit  from  it.  I  have,  there- 
f  re.  of  iate  years  altogether  abandoned  its  use. 

Modern  materia  medica  has  gained  an  important  accession  in  the  addition 
of  nr'jiiiu  as  an  antiphlogistic  agent.  The  form  in  which  it  is  usually  ex- 
h'.iteil  U  the  saturated  alcoholic  tincture  of  the  root,  prepared  according  to 
F  -ming's  formula,  the  dose  of  which  is  from  one  to  five  drops  repeated 
K'*rtTT  two.  three,  or  four  hours,  until  it  has  produced  its  peculiar  depressing 
'.'  ci  The  best,  because  the  safest,  plan  is  to  begin  with  a  small  quantity, 
i-i  to  increase  it  gradually  and  cautiously  until  it  brings  down  the  pulse, 
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which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  often  descends  from  ninety-five  or  one 
hundred  to  sixty-five  or  even  fifty,  the  surface  at  the  same  time  becominji^ 
bathed  with  perspiration.  In  large  doses,  it  is  powerfully  sedative  and  ano- 
dyne, but  it  should  never  be  given  in  this  way  on  account  of  its  prostrating 
influence.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to  neuralgic,  gouty,  and  rheumatic 
affections,  and  to  the  higher  grades  of  traumatic  fever;  and  my  practice 
generally  is  to  combine  it  with  tartar  emetic  and  sulphate  of  morphia,  as 
this  insures  a  more  prompt  and  beneficial  action  than  when  given  by  itself. 

Veratrum  viride  is  an  American  remedy,  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the 
profession  by  Dr.  Osgood,  of  Providence.  Its  properties  were  subsequently 
investigated  by  Dr.  Norwood,  of  South  Carolina,  who  found  it  to  exert  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  action  of  the  heart  and  pulse,  very  similar  to 
that  of  aconite,  only,  if  possible,  still  more  certain.  The  dose  of  the  satu- 
rated alcoholic  tincture  of  the  root,  the  form  of  the  medicine  most  generally 
employed,  is  from  five  to  eight  drops,  repeated  every  two,  three,  or  four 
hours,  until  it  has  sensibly  reduced  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
when  it  is  either  suspended  or  given  in  smaller  quantity.  As  veratrum 
viride  is  an  article  of  great  potency,  it  is  impossible  to  be  too  careful  in  its 
use.  If  carried  too  far,  it  causes  nausea  and  vomiting,  excessive  prostration, 
faintness,  vertigo,  dimness  of  sight,  and  other  dangerous  symptoms.  It  is 
npplicable  to  the  same  class  of  cases  as  aconite,  and  may  be  exhibited  either  by 
itself  or  in  union  with  morphia  and  tartar  emetic.  The  best  means  for  over- 
coming the  nauseating  and  depressing  effects  of  this  medicine,  are  opiates 
and  alcoholic  stimulants. 

6.  Diaphoretics. — Diaphoretics,  in  their  mode  of  action,  bear  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  skin  that  cathartics  do  to  the  bowels.  They  constitute,  therefore, 
a  highly  important  class  of  remedies  in  inflammation,  from  the  faculty  which 
they  possess  of  restoring  and  modifying  the  cutaneous  perspiration,  the  sup- 
]>ression  of  which  is  a  frequent  source  of  disease.  The  quantity  of  perspira- 
tion daily  thrown  off  by  the  skin,  in  the  normal  state,  varies  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  ounces,  and  the  retention  of  such  an  amount  of  material  in  the  system 
must  necessarily  exert  a  most  prejudicial  influence  upon  the  suffering  organ. 
The  importance  of  a  critical  sweat,  as  it  was  called  by  the  ancient  physicians,  in 
putting  a  stop  to  disease,  has  long  been  familiar  to  the  practitioner,  and  the 
employment  of  diaphoretics  is  only  an  attempt  to  imitate  nature's  efforts,  in 
removing  a  cause  of  morbid  action,  or  restoring  a  secretion  which  has  been 
suppressed  in  consequence  of  the  changes  which  that  action  has  induced  in 
the  general  system.  As  in  the  case  of  purgatives,  depletion  should  always 
])recede  the  employment  of  the  remedy,  so  should  it  in  the  case  of  diaphore- 
tics, a  relaxed  condition  of  the  body  always  powerfully  predisposing  to  a 
favorable  action  of  the  medicine. 

The  class  of  diaphoretics  is  very  large,  but  there  are  only  a  few  that  are 
really  at  all  reliable,  or  that  are  much  employed  by  the  experienced  practi- 
tioner. These  are  tartar  emetic,  ipecacuanha,  and  Dover's  powder,  aided, 
if  necessary,  by  tepid  drinks,  and  sponging  of  the  surface  with  tepid  water. 
The  spirit  of  Mindererus,  in  combination  with  a  small  quantity  of  spirit  of 
nitric  ether,  makes  a  mild  diaphoretic,  and  is  often  used  in  low  states  of  the 
system.  The  efiicacy  of  antimony,  which  deserves  the  highest  rank  in  this 
class  of  remedies,  will  be  greatly  increased  if  given  in  union  with  morphine, 
the  two  articles  thus  counteracting  the  bad  effects  which  they  would  produce 
if  exhibited  singly,  at  the  same  time  that  they  subdue  the  heart's  action,  re- 
lax the  skin,  relieve  pain,  and  induce  sleep.  The  best  form  of  exhibition  is 
a  watery  solution,  each  dose  containing  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  of  a  grain 
of  antimony,  with  from  one-fourth  to  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of  morphia,  re- 
peated every  two,  three,  or  four  hours.     Ipecacuanha  is  adapted  chiefly  to 
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rhildrtD  and  old  pereons,  and  to  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease,  and  may  be 
gifen  alone,  or,  what  is  preferable,  with  some  of  the  salts  of  opium.  The 
ordinarj  dose  of  DoTer's  powder,  for  an  adolt,  is  ten  grains,  bat  in  my  own 
pnctice  I  seldom  use  less  than  fifteen,  and  frequently  as  many  as  twenty, 
repetted  erery  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  hours.  The  action  of  these  remedies 
dioold  always  be  aided  by  tepid  drinks,  and,  if  there  be  much  dryness  of  the 
m&ee,  by  freqaent  sponging  of  the  body  with  tepid  water.  Daring  very 
bot  weather,  and  in  high  states  of  inflammation,  cool  ablutions  are  often  more 
eicienty  as  well  as  more  grateful,  than  warm. 

Bathing  is  not  often  employed  in  the  treatment  of  acute  inflammation,  on 
KCOQot,  chiefly,  of  the  inconvenience  and  fatigue  attending  its  use.  In  the 
chroDic  form  of  the  disease,  however,  it  is  a  remedy  often  of  great  value, 
apeciany  in  affections  of  the  skin,  joints,  and  abdominal  viscera.  The  water, 
which  may  be  simple  or  medicated,  is  nsed  at  various  degrees  of  temperature, 
the  tepid  bath  ranging  from  85  to  92  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  the  warm  from 
^  to  96,  and  the  hot  from  96  to  112.  A  very  excellent  and  convenient 
node  of  conveying  moist  and  heated  air  to  the  patient^s  body,  as  he  lies  in 
kd.  consists  in  attaching  one  end  of  a  tin  tube,  from  three  to  four  feet  in 
)mph,  to  a  teakettle  filled  with  hot  water,  the  other  end  being  placed  under 
tbe  bedclothes.  Copious  perspiration  usually  promptly  follows  the  applica- 
tion, which  may  be  maintained  for  any  desirable  period.  The  foot-bath  is 
Accasionally  nsed  with  advantage,  but  to  derive  full  benefit  from  it  the  patient 
fhoold  be  well  covered  up  in  bed,  his  feet  hanging  in  the  water  placed  in  a 
soitable  tnb  upon  a  chair,  the  immersion  being  continued  from  thirty  to  sixty 
ninates.  The  hip-bath  is  employed  chiefly  in  affections  of  the  genito-urinary 
organs. 

T.  Diuretics. — Diuretics  are  medicines  intended  to  restore  and  modify  the 
renal  secretion,  which  is  almost  invariably  more  or  less  changed  in  inflamma- 
tory affections.  Their  employment  is  always,  as  a  general  principle,  preceded 
'•y  varions  depletory  measures,  and  they  are  never  given  in  inflammation  of 
the  kidneys  and  bladder.  Their  administration  is  usually  accompanied  by 
mucilaginous  drinks,  but  these  are  not  at  all  necessary  to  their  beneficial 
^'ffeci?,  ordinary  fluids  answering  quite  as  well.  They  may  be  conveniently 
irran^red  under  three  distinct  heads :  The  first  includes  those  articles  which, 
when  received  into  the  system,  depurate  the  blood,  and  increase  the  quantity 
•if  i-jiid  mailer  of  the  urine,  as  the  nitrate,  acetate,  and  bitartrate  of  potassa. 
The  second  class  comprises  colchicum,  squills,  and  other  vegetable  diuretics, 
n'jich  carry  off  the  watery  portions  of  the  blood;  and  the  third  consists 
prindpally  of  copaiba  and  cnbebs,  which  not  only  augment  the  renal  secre- 
•i'.-n.  bat  exert  a  peculiar  influence  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  blad- 
der and  urethra,  as  is  shown  in  cystitis  and  gonorrhoea.  Of  these  various 
mii.'Ies,  the  most  important,  in  the  treatment  of  acute  inflammation,  are  ni- 
trate of  potassa  and  colchicum.  The  former  may  be  exhibited  in  doses  of 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  every  three,  four,  five,  or  six  hours,  in  a  large 
qaantity  of  water.  Colchicum  is  generally  given  in  the  form  of  the  vinous 
liwrture  of  the  seed,  in  doses  varying  from  ten  to  fifty  drops,  several  times  in 
the  day  and  night.  My  own  practice  usually  is  to  employ  one  drachm  along 
■iih  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  morphia  every  evening  at  bedtime. 
Id  this  way  the  medicine  produces  a  much  more  decided  impression  upon  the 
^vjiem,  as  well  as  upon  the  renal  secretion,  increasing  its  quantity,  and  free- 
i'lz  it  of  lithic  acid,  and  probably,  also,  of  other  nitrogenized  elements. 
Moreover,  it  usually  acts  upon  the  bowels,  bringing  away  thin  watery 
(:Tacaations,  especially  when  employed  by  itself;  and  in  large  quantities,  it 
•^fien  vomits.  One  full  dose,  administered  in  this  manner  at  bedtiine,  is  far 
iojierior  to  three  or  four  small  ones,  which  often  only  fret  and  irritate  the 
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kidneys  and  bowels,  placing  them  in  a  condition  ill  calculated  to  correct 
morbid  action. 

8.  Anodynes, — There  is  no  class  of  remedies  which  require  a  greater 
amonnt  of  nice  judgment  and  correct  discrimination  in  respect  to  their 
selection,  mode  of  combination,  and  time  of  administration  than  that  of 
anodynes.  The  subject,  therefore,  is  one  that  should  be  carefully  studied 
with  reference  to  these  particular  points,  by  every  one  desirous  of  acquiring 
correct  views  of  the  practical  application  of  anodynes  to  the  treatment  of  in- 
flammatory affections.  My  conviction  is  that  these  remedies  are  used  much 
less  freely  than  they  should  be,  and  that  they  are  capable,  if  properly  exhi- 
bited, of  affording  an  immense  amount  of  benefit,  not  only  in  allaying  pain 
and  inducing  sleep,  but  frequently  also  in  controlling  morbid  action,  and, 
consequently,  in  abridging  its  course  and  preventing  its  ravages.  Want  of 
space  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  fully  into  this  subject,  and  I  shall,  there- 
fore, confine  myself  to  a  brief  statement  of  a  few  of  the  leading  facts,  giving 
them  as  practical  a  bearing  as  possible. 

The  same  rules,  as  respects  the  premising  of  depletory  measures,  are  appli- 
cable to  anodynes  as  to  cathartics.  Thus,  first,  whenever  there  is  plethora, 
fecal  distension,  or  disorder  of  the  secretions,  their  correction  should,  if 
possible,  precede  the  exhibition  of  the  opiate.  Sometimes  a  full  dose  of 
morphia  is  made  to  succeed  a  large  bleeding,  or  an  active  purgative,  the 
medicine  then  exercising  a  decidedly  sedative  and  soothing  iuflnence. 
Administered  before  the  system  has  been  properly  relaxed,  it  rarely  fails  to 
increase  the  vascular  action,  to  lock  up  the  secretions,  produce  headache, 
prevent  sleep,  and  augment  thirst  and  restlessness. 

Secondly,  the  medicine  should  always  be  exhibited  in  full  doses,  experience 
having  shown  that  it  makes  a  much  stronger,  as  well  as  a  much  more  soothing, 
impression  in  this  way  than  when  it  is  taken  in  small,  and  frequently  repeated 
doses.  With  the  precautions  pointed  out,  an  adult  will  bear,  when  the 
symptoms  are  at  all  urgent,  from  two  to  four  grains  of  opium,  or  its  equiva- 
lent of  morphia,  every  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours.  The  effects  of  the 
remedy  must  be  steadily  watched,  especially  if  the  patient  be  a  child,  or  if 
there  be  any  undue  cerebral  excitement.  Should  the  pulse  increase  in  ful- 
ness and  vigor  under  its  influence,  the  skin  become  more  hot  and  dry,  or  the 
vigilance  and  restlessness  augment,  repetition  is  temporarily  suspended,  until, 
by  farther  depletion,  the  system  is  placed  in  a  more  favorable  condition  for 
its  reception. 

Thirdly,  the  best  period  for  the  exhibition  of  the  medicine,  when  there  is 
no  immediate  necessity  for  its  use,  is  towards  bedtime,  the  patient  being  thus 
more  likely  to  obtain  quiet  and  refreshing  sleep  after  the  removal  of  the  light 
and  other  external  stimulants. 

Fourthly,  when  there  is  excessive  pain  along  with  great  dryness  of  surface, 
and  the  depletion  has  been  already  carried  to  a  sufficient  extent,  the  anodyne 
should  be  combined  with  a  diaphoretic,  as  ipecacuanha,  or,  what  is  better, 
tartar  emetic,  or,  instead  of  this,  a  full  dose  of  Dover's  powder  is  given. 

Anodynes  are  particularly  beneficial  in  all  cases  of  inflammation  attended 
with  violent  pain,  which,  by  its  persistence,  might  rapidly  wear  out  the 
powers  of  life.  Their  value  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated  in  the  phleg- 
masias  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue,  the  joints,  the  sub-diaphragmatic 
viscera,  the  eye,  ear,  pleura,  heart,  and  respiratory  organs.  Within  the  last 
few  years  enormous  doses  of  opium  have  been  given  by  Professor  Clark  and 
others  in  peritonitis  with  the  most  happy  results,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  same 
mode  of  treatment  might  be  advantageously  extended  to  inflammation  of 
many  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  importance  of  absolute  rest  to 
the  affected  organ  is  universally  conceded,  and   is  daily  witnessed    in  the 
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msDtgement  of  exteroal  inflammatioD.  Instinct  alone  is  often  safficient  to 
secore  it,  but  where  this  fails  the  sargeon  endeavors  to  procure  it  by  means 
of  TarioQS  mechaDical  appliances.  In  the  internal  phlegmasias  no  sach 
means  are  applicable,  but  here  the  object  may  be  readily  attained  by  opiates, 
f:ifen  in  fall  and  sostained  doses  to  control  the  movements  of  the  suffering 
nmctores.  In  gastritis  nothing  so  promptly  and  effectually  quiets  the  muscu- 
lar fibres  of  the  stomach  as  a  suitable  quantity  of  morphine,  and  the  same 
treatmeDt  has  long  been  successfully  employed  in  dysentery,  or  inflammation 
of  the  lower  bowel.  In  cystitis  nothing  affords  relief  so  speedily  and  pcrma- 
neiiUy  as  a  full  anodyne.  In  pleuritis  and  pneumonia,  bow  is  it  possible  to 
irire  rest  to  the  longs  and  respiratory  muscles,  except  by  the  same  means  ? 
Tbe  Diore  quietly  the  parts  are  kept  while  laboring  under  disease,  the  sooner, 
other  things  being  equal,  will  the  patient  recover  from  its  effects,  and  the  less 
ptio  be  will  have  to  endure  from  the  constant  and  rude  contact  of  the  affected 
nifaces  opon  each  other.  Even  in  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  menin- 
ges, after  proper  depletion  has  been  practised,  anodynes  are  frequently  indis- 
pensable, not  only  to  allay  pain  and  induce  sleep,  but  to  control  the  morbid 
MtioD.  And  how  do  they  do  this  ?  Simply,  in  the  first  place,  by  subduing 
the  action  of  the  heart,  and  thus  preventing  it  from  sending  out  to  the  brain 
its  accostomed  quantity  of  blood  ;  and,  secondly,  by  making  a  direct  impres- 
iion  upon  the  brain  itself,  thereby,  in  some  degree,  controlling  its  movements, 
M)  injurious  both  to  its  own  substance  and  to  its  coverings,  when  thus  affected. 
Anodynes,  in  most  of  these  cases,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  literally  consti- 
tote  nature's  splint 

The  best  anodynes  are  opium  and  its  different  preparations,  as  the  salts  of 
niori>bia  and  laudanum.  These  may  be  given  either  by  the  mouth  or  rectum, 
double  the  quantity  being  usually  required  to  produce  the  same  effect  in  the 
latter  as  in  the  former  case.  Sometimes  the  remedy  is  employed  endermi- 
callj  or  subcntaneously,  in  the  form  of  injection.  There  are  some  persons 
who  cannot  bear  opium  in  any  form.  When  this  is  the  case  a  substitute 
shoald  be  sought  in  lupnline,  hyoscjamus,  Indian  hemp,  and  other  kindred 
armies :  or,  in  what  I  have  peneraliy  found  to  answer  very  well  under  such 
cir-rum stances,  a  union  of  morphia  with  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa. 

'.♦.  Ojmhination  of  Remedies. — There  are  few  acute  surgical  diseases  or 
KTert*  aecidt^nts  in  which  a  combination  of  several  of  the  remedies  now  de- 
sor/.trd  may  not  be  advantageously  employed.  In  nearly  every  case  of  the 
k-aii  the  patient  will  be  found  to  be  opi>ressed  with  fever,  thirst,  pain,  and 
r*r<]HS5ne>s ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  labor  under  incited  action  of  the  heart  and 
in^ri*f«,  attended  with  diminished,  if  not  suspended  secretion,  and  all  the 
tnis  consequent  upon  such  a  slate  of  the  system.  To  meet  the  indications 
of  irtatment,  under  such  circumstances,  there  is  no  prescription  which,  ac- 
o.oiing  to  my  experience,  is  capable  of  conferring  greater  benefit  than  the 
valine  and  antimonial  mixture,  as  it  is  termed,  consisting  of  the  following  iu- 
ptdieuta : — 

5.  Antimonii  et  potassje  tart.  gr.  iij. 

M.icnesiie  sulpk.  §ij. 

Morphire  sulph.  gr.  jj. 

A4n:i»  deatil.  §x. 

Syr.  zingiber,  vel  simplicis  JU* 

Acid,  sulph.  aromat.  5^3* 

Tinct.  veratr.  virid.  "^i^^. 
M. 

Of  this  combination  the  proper  average  dose  is  half  an  ounce,  repeated 
e^try  two,  three,  four,  or  si.x  hours,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case, 
should  it  produce  emesis,  or  distressing  nausea,  the  dose  must  be  diminished. 
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Properly  administered,  it  rarely  fails  rapidly  to  subdne  vascular  excitement, 
to  cause  copious  perspiration,  to  allay  pain,  thirst,  and  restlessness,  to  main- 
tain the  bowels  in  a  soluble  condition,  and  to  induce  sleep  and  general  tran- 
quillity. Instead  of  the  veratrum  aconite  may  be  used ;  but  in  general  I 
give  the  former  the  preference.  Colchicum  may  be  added  when  there  is  a 
rheumatic  or  gouty  state  of  the  system,  and  quinine  when  there  is  a  tendency 
to  periodicity.  The  quantity  of  morphia  may  be  increased  when  there  is 
much  pain. 

10.  Antiphlogistic  Regimen, — Under  this  head  are  comprised  the  patient's 
diet,  and  the  care  which  he  may  require  during  his  confinement.  The  sub- 
ject is  one  which  rarely  receives  the  attention  its  importance  demands. 

Few  persons,  fortunately,  have  any  appetite  during  the  height  of  an  in- 
flammatory attack,  and  hence  the  surgeon  seldom  experiences  any  difficulty 
in  regard  to  the  regulation  of  the  diet.  The  stomach  being  oppressed  with 
nausea,  or  a  sense  of  uneasiness,  either  loathes  food,  or  rejects  it  almost  the 
moment  it  is  swallowed.  It  is  well  it  should  be  so ;  for  any  ingesta,  however 
mild,  taken  at  this  period,  would  only  become  a  source  of  further  trouble,  by 
increasing  the  morbid  action,  perhaps  already  progressing  at  a  furious  rate. 
When  the  appetite  remains,  it  must  be  repressed,  steadily  and  courageously, 
until  all  danger  from  over-excitement  from  its  indulgence  has  been  safely 
passed.  The  mildest  and  least  nutritious  articles  only  are  admissible  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  disease ;  such  as  panado,  gruel,  arrowroot,  sago,  and 
tapioca.  Not  even  the  lightest  animal  broth  is  permissible,  unless  there  is 
decided  tendency  to  prostration,  or  an  irritable  state  of  the  system,  clearly 
dependent  upon  the  want  of  proper  nourishment,  as  occasionally  happens  in 
persons  of  a  nervous,  irritable  temperament,  or  who  are  habitually  huge 
feeders.  The  drinks  should  be  cooling,  consisting  of  iced  water,  gum-water, 
linseed  tea,  or  barley-water,  either  simple,  or  slightly  acidulated  with  lemon- 
juice,  tamarind,  or  any  of  the  subacid  fruits ;  care  being  taken  that,  while 
they  are  used  freely,  they  are  not  employed  in  such  quantity  as  to  produce 
gastric  and  intestinal  oppression. 

The  promptings  of  nature  should  not  be  disregarded  during  the  progress 
of  recovery;  for  their  tendencies  are  generally  wholesome,  and  should  there- 
fore be  gratified  to  at  least  a  reasonable  extent,  unless  there  are  well-marked 
contra-indications.  Acid  drinks  and  food  are  particularly  apt  to  be  craved, 
and  a  moderate  use  of  them  is  often  eminently  beneficial,  not  only  in  whetting 
the  appetite,  but  in  promoting  the  digestion,  by  supplying  the  exhausted 
stomach  with  substances  calculated  to  atone  for  the  want  of  a  due  amount  of 
gastric  juice,  so  essential  to  healthy  chymification.  Improper  indulgence 
should,  of  course,  be  avoided,  and  care  must  also  be  taken  that  the  articles 
are  of  such  a  character  as  to  prevent  acidity  and  flatulence. 

Rest  of  mind  and  body  must  be  carefully  observed.  The  importance  of 
this  is  so  self-evident  that  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  enforce  it  by  any 
labored  argument.  Whatever  has  a  tendency  to  excite  the  heart's  action 
must  necessarily  increase  the  momentum  of  the  circulation,  and,  through  it, 
the  inflammation.  In  all  severe  attacks  the  patient  must  keep  his  bed,  from 
which  he  must  not  rise  even  to  answer  nature's  calls ;  light  and  noise  are 
carefully  excluded  from  bis  apartment,  especially  if  he  is  suffering  from  in- 
flammation of  the  eye,  brain,  or  ear ;  and  no  persons  should  be  permitted  to 
be  about  him,  except  such  as  are  absolutely  necessary  to  nurse  him.  Many 
a  patient  is  killed  by  the  kindness  of  his  friends  and  relatives. 

Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  temperature  of  the  patient's  room,  this 
being  regulated,  not  by  his  feelings,  which  are  often  deceptive,  but  by  the 
thermometer.  On  an  average,  it  should  not  exceed  65^,  but  in  some  cases  it 
may  range  as  high  as  70^,  and  in  others  as  low  as  60^.     The  apartment 
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sbouJd  be  freqoentlj  yentilated.     When  it  is  recollected  how  soon  the  air 
becomes  Titiated  doring  sickness,  and  how  important  a  doe  supply  of  oxygen 
ii  to  the  proper  maintenaDce  of  the  health,  the  importance  of  attention  to 
this  sobject  will  not  be  doubted.     Cleanliness  of  the  body,  and  of  the  bed- 
clothes, is  anotber  subject  of  vital  importance  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation, 
•od  oDe  to  wbich,  I  am  sore,  few  practitioners  pay  sufficient  attention.     To 
■edicate  the  inside  of  a  patient  while  we  neglect  the  outside  is  one  of  those 
BB^nlar  inconsistencies  of  which  we  see  daily  proofs  in  the  sick  chamber.     I 
roald  not  insist  upon  too  frequent  ablutions  and  changes  of  the  body  and 
bedclothes,  bat  they  should  certainly,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  effected  at  least 
oice  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  care  being  taken  to  avoid  unnecessary  ex- 
posure and  fatifrne  doring  their  performance.     Even  the  arrangement  of  the 
fsniitare  shoold  be  attended  to,  on  the  principle  that  an  agreeable  impression, 
of  whatever  kind,  is  more  conducive  to  comfort  and  recovery  than  one  of  an 
opposite  character. 

IL  Local  Treatment. — The  local  remedies  of  inflammation  consist  of 
rest  and  elevation  of  the  affected  part,  the  abstraction  of  blood,  cold  and 
warm  applications,  compression,  destructives,  and  counter-irritation. 

1.  Rett  and  Position. — Without  rest,  steady  and  persistent,  of  the  affiected 
part,  little  progress  can  be  made  toward  the  cure  of  inflammation.  The 
prKtitioner  who  neglects  attention  to  this  important  circumstance,  performs 
oalv  half  his  doty.  The  patient,  ignorant  of  its  advantages,  often  continues 
to  exercii^  the  affected  organ  long  after  it  has  become  unfitted  for  the  dis- 
chirge  of  its  functions,  much  to  his  present  discomfort  and  ultimate  detriment. 
1  simple  conjonctivitis,  that  might  be  cured  in  a  few  hours,  is  often  urged, 
for  the  want  of  a  little  rest  of  the  eye,  into  a  violent  and  protracted  ophthal- 
nia,  perhaps,  at  length,  eventuating  in  total  loss  of  vision.  An  inflamed 
JAint  is  frequently,  for  the  same  reason,  rendered  permanently  stiff  and  useless. 
Hence,  rest  is  universally  considered  as  one  of  tlie  most  essential  elements  of 
tii€  Iwal  treatment  of  inflammation.  In  general,  it  is  easily  procured,  simply 
t>7  :be  patient's  own  eff'orts  ;  but  where  this  is  not  the  ease,  it  must  be  in- 
•ored  by  appropriate  splints,  and  other  means,  applied  so  as  not  to  interfere 
viih  the  other  treatment.  In  inflammation  of  some  of  the  internal  organs, 
as  the  heart,  stomach,  peritoneum,  bowels,  and  urinary  bladder,  the  object  is 
^•jni'ht  to  be  obtained  by  the  liberal  use  of  anodynes,  which,  by  temporarily 
paralvzins:  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  aff'ected  structures,  eff'ectually  prevent 
I»e:i*ialtic  motion,  and  thus  place  them  in  a  better  condition  for  speedy  recovery. 

Dut  there  is  a  period  when  rest  must  not  be  enforced  too  rigidly,  for  when 
>.  i:i  continueti  too  long,  it  may  be  productive  of  much  harm.  Its  great 
utiilTT  is  in  the  earlier  stages  of  inflammation,  when  morbid  action  is  grave- 
^c-iLt,  acd  for  some  time  after  it  has  reached  its  cnlminating  point.  As  soon 
Is  rect-ience  has  fairly  begun,  motion,  gently  and  cautiously  conducted,  is 
ofien  of  great  utility. 

Not  only  shoold  the  part  be  kept  at  rest,  but  it  should  also  be  maintained 
is  an  elevated  position,  the  success  of  the  treatment  being  thereby  greatly 
enhanced.  The  importance  of  attention  to  this  point  is  well  exemplified  in 
raarij  familiar  diseases.  The  patient  himself  is  often  conscious  of  it,  and, 
:Lrrffore.  resorts  to  it,  as  it  were,  instinctively.  Who  that  has  ever  had  an 
^tuc't  of  whitlow,  does  not  remember  the  great  relief  which  he  experienced 
:*:•>□  carrying  his  hand  in  an  elevated  position  ?  The  efi*ect  of  position  is 
lowhere  more  strikingly  evinced  than  in  odontalgia.  During  the  day,  the 
:i:ient,  while  attending  to  business,  is,  perhaps,  hardly  sensible  of  suftering, 
''«.  at  night,  no  sooner  does  his  head  touch  the  pillow  than  the  tooth  begins 
:y  ache  and  throb,  compelling  him  to  get  up  and  pace  his  room.     In  orchitis, 
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the  beneficial  effects  of  oar  remedies  are  always  greatly  aided  by  elevation 
conjoined  with  rest  of  the  affected  organ.  It  is  quite  easy  to  understand  why 
this  should  be  so.  In  inflammation,  the  vessels  carry  an  extraordinary  quan* 
tity  of  blood,  which  is  still  further  increased  when  the  suffering  structures 
are  placed  in  a  dependent  position,  because  the  flow,  not  being  opposed  by 
gravity,  has  then  free  scope,  thus  crowding  the  already  distended  capillaries 
to  the  very  utmost,  and  proportionably  aggravating  the  morbid  action. 

Finally,  the  inflamed  part  should  also  be  maintained  in  as  easy  a  position 
as  possible,  mere  rest  and  elevation  not  sufficing  to  insure  comfort.  All  re- 
straint must  be  taken  off;  all  muscular  contraction  counteracted.  Thus,  in 
inflammation  of  the  knee-joint,  the  limb  should  recline  upon  its  outer  surface, 
a  pillow  being  placed  in  the  ham,  this  being  the  best  position  for  preventing 
tension.  In  synovitis  of  the  elbow-joint,  the  forearm  is  bent  at  a  right  angle 
with  the  arm  ;  and  in  hip-joint  disease,  the  thigh  is  slightly  flexed  upon  Uie 
pelvis,  and  turned  towards  the  sound  one. 

2.  Local  Bleeding. — Blood  may  be  abstracted  locally  by  scarification, 
puncture,  leeching,  and  cupping,  each  being  more  or  less  serviceable,  in  its 
own  way,  in  particular  cases  and  under  particular  circumstances. 

The  manner  in  which  topical  bleeding  affords  relief  is  sufficiently  evident 
in  some  of  these  forms  of  depletion,  but  not  very  apparent  in  others.  Thus, 
in  scarifying  and  puncturing  a  part,  the  blood  is  taken  directly  from  the  en- 
gorged vessels,  which  are  thus  drained  of  their  altered  and  vitiated  contents. 
If  the  operation  be  carried  to  any  considerable  extent,  as  it  often  may  be, 
especially  in  the  former  of  these  procedures,  we  may,  at  the  same  time,  make 
a  powerful  impression  upon  the  general  system,  nearly  as  rapidly  and  quite 
as  effectually  as  when  blood  is  drawn  from  a  vein  at  the  bend  of  the  arm, 
although,  in  general,  such  an  effect  is  neither  aimed  at  nor  desired.  A  simi- 
lar influence  is  exerted  by  leeching  and  cupping,  provided  the  operation  is 
performed  upon  the  inflamed  surface,  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Fre- 
quently, however,  it  is  performed  at  a  remote  point,  and  then  its  mode  of 
action  is  rendered  more  difficult  of  comprehension.  Thus,  in  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  leeches  and  cups,  applied  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  the  temples,  or  back  of  the  ear,  afford  relief  to  the  affected 
organ.  It  is  certainly  not  possible,  in  such  a  case,  to  make  any  direct  im- 
pression upon  the  seat  of  the  disease ;  whatever  influence  is  exerted,  must 
be  exerted  through  the  general  system.  This  is  a  self-evident  proposition. 
The  vessels  of  the  neck  and  scalp  have  no  direct  communication  with  the 
vessels  of  the  brain  ;  and  hence,  in  leeching  and  cupping  these  parts,  we  cai 
no  more  drain  the  cerebral  capillaries  than  we  can  drain  those  of  the  hand, 
chest,  or  any  other  distant  part.  We  may  assume,  then,  that,  when  topical 
bleeding  is  practised  by  either  of  the  latter  methods,  its  beneficial  effects  arc 
due  not  to  any  direct  drainage  of  the  suffering  structures,  but  indirectly  tc 
the  depressing  influence  which  it  exerts  upon  the  heart  and  nervous  systeno, 
and,  through  them,  upon  the  morbid  action,  diminishing  the  momentum  ol 
the  circulation,  and,  consequently,  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  capillaries  at  th( 
seat  of  the  inflammation. 

But  whatever  may  be  its  mode  of  action  ;  whether  it  affords  relief  in  th< 
manner  in  which  we  have  attempted  to  explain,  or  by  some  revulsive  agency 
so  much  insisted  upon  by  some  of  the  older  practitioners,  and  which  it  is  sc 
difficult  to  comprehend,  topical  bleeding,  to  be  efficient,  shonld  always,-  i 
possible,  be  preceded  by  general  depletion.  When  the  force  of  the  morbic 
action  has  thus  been  broken,  the  rest  of  the  malady  is  often  well  dealt  witl 
by  local  abstraction  of  blood.  It  is  only  when  the  disease  is  very  mild,  oi 
when  there  is  no  marked  constitutional  disorder,  that  this  rule  should  be  dis* 
regarded.     Under  such  circumstances,  the  treatment  may  occasionally  \a 
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Tery  properlj  commenced  with  the  application  of  leeches,  cups,  or  scarifica- 
tion, followed  or  not,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  particular  case  may  seem  to 
Rqairp,  by  other  measures.  The  manner  of  taking  blood  topically  will  be 
pointed  oat  in  the  chapter  on  Minor  Surgery. 

3.  CM  and  Warm  Applicattons, — These  remedies,  which  are  more  parti- 
eoltrl  J  adapted  to  external  inflammations,  comprise  a  great  number  of  articles, 
ii  the  form  of  water  dressings  and  cataplasms,  with  the  character  of  which 
ererj  practitioner  should  be  perfectly  familiar.  Both  classes  of  remedies 
BIT  be  simple  or  medicated,  according  to  the  tolerance  of  the  part  and  sys- 
leiB,  tod  the  nature  of  the  morbid  action. 

(1.)  Cold  water  has  been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation  almost 
from  time  immemorial ;  but  its  beneficial  efl'ects  were  almost  forgotten,  until 
itteDtion  was  recalled  to  it  by  some  of  the  military  surgeons  of  Europe,  early 
ia  ike  present  century.  In  this  country,"  the  subject  has  hardly  yet  received 
tlie  consideration  it  deserves,  the  use  of  the  article  having  hitherto  beeu  con- 
iioed  chiefly  to  hospital  practice.  From  its  value,  however,  as  a  topical 
ipplication,  it  must  soon  find  its  way  to  general  favor,  and  take  its  place 
among  the  great  remedies  for  the  cure  of  inflammation,  especially  as  it  occurs 
in  tbe  external  parts  of  the  body. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how  cold  operates  in  subduing  morbid  action. 
Its  chief  effect  is  evidently  that  of  a  sedative,  lowering  the  temperature  of 
the  part,  and  causing  contraction  of  the  vessels,  thereby  relieving  pain,  swell- 
ing, tod  tension.  It  is  particularly  applicable  to  inflammation  in  its  incipi- 
ent and  gravescent  stages,  while  there  is,  as  yet,  little  efi'usion,  and  no  serious 
itnictarai  lesion.  When  the  action  has  reached  its  acme,  threatening  sup- 
pantioQ,  or,  what  is  worse,  tending  to  gangrene,  it  is  usually  hurtful  both 
to  pnrt  and  system,  and  must  be  promptly  discontinued.  Besides,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  cold,  when  intense,  or  protracted,  may  of  itself  cause 
suprene.  Young  and  robust  persons  usually  tolerate  such  applications 
mach  better  than  the  aged  and  feeble;  they  are  also  better  borne  in  summer 
than  in  winter.  As  it  is  impossible  always  to  determine  beforehand,  in  any 
jirerj  csLse,  what  their  effects  will  be,  their  action  should  be  carefully  watched, 
in  urd«^r  that,  if  they  should  become  a  source  of  annoyance,  they  may  either 
b^f  entirely  dispensed  with,  or  employed  in  a  modified  form. 

Tb*.'  water  may  be  rendered  anodyne,  astringent,  or  antiseptic,  according 
to  circum>tances,  by  the  addition  of  opium,  acetate  of  lead,  or  some  of  the 
cLloride*.  The  best  way  to  use  it  is  to  cover  the  affected  part  with  a  ])iece 
of  o:«l  porous  linen,  and  to  direct  upon  it  a  constant  flow  of  water  from  a 
^iar:in  with  a  stop-cock,  slung  to  the  top  of  the  bedstead,  the  limb  lying  on 
an  oil-cloth  trough,  from  which  the  fluid  is  conducted  into  another  vessel 
fTaiidiiig  near  the  bed.  Or  the  part  may  be  covered  with  a  wide,  thin  piece 
of  fiM^ii^re,  sponpio-piline.  or  common  linen,  over  which  is  placed  a  bladder 
par.ially  tilled  with  pounded  ice.  Or  the  water  may  be  conveyed  from  a 
basin  by  means  of  a  candle  wick  to  a  layer  of  lint  upon  the  inflamed  surface, 
ifce  wick  acting  on  the  principle  of  a  syphon.  Finally,  when  ice  cannot  be 
ol.:ain<rd,  the  water  may  be  rendered  cold  by  means  of  alcohol,  in  the  propor- 
:ioL  of  one  part  to  six  of  the  fluid  ;  by  pyroligneous  acid  and  alcohol ;  or  by 
±K  a<l:nixture  of  a  strong  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate 
of  jKjTa*-a.  In  whatever  manner  the  fluid  is  employed,  the  part  to  which  it 
ii  iu]>.ui\  should  be  constantly  exposed  to  the  air,  to  favor  evaporation. 

(i.  /  The  use  of  urarm  water  is  also  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  em- 
ployed by  Hippocrates  and  other  practitioners  in  gangrene  and  various 
cutaneous  aff'ections.  It  has,  however,  only  been  within  the  last  fifteen  years 
that  it  has  assnmed  anything  like  the  rank  to  which  its  importance  as  an 
aLiiphlogiitic  remedy  entitles  it.     In  my  own  practice,  I  generally  give  a 
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decided  preference  to  warm  water  over  cold,  the  impression  made  by  it  upon 
the  part  and  system  being  usually  more  agreeable  and  soothing,  while  there  is 
much  less  danger  of  metastasis,  or  of  a  sudden  transfer  of  disease  from  the 
external  to  the  internal  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to  Denr- 
ous,  irritable  individuals,  who  are  easily  chilled  by  cold  applications,  and  to 
cases  in  which  the  inflammation  has  already  made  considerable  progress, 
where  there  is  much  tension  and  swelling,  or  where  suppuration  is  impending, 
or  has  already  taken  place.  A  good  rule,  both  in  regard  to  warm  and  cold 
applications,  is  to  consult  the  feelings  of  the  patient,  nsing  one  or  the  other 
according  to  the  tolerance  of  the  part  and  system,  or  simply  so  long  as  they 
seem  to  be  beneficial.  When  a  change  becomes  requisite,  care  must  be  taken 
that  it  is  not  too  sudden,  lest  it  produce  harm.  Thus,  hot  applications 
should  be  succeeded  first  by  warm,  then  by  tepid,  afterwards  by  cool,  and 
finally,  if  necessary,  by  cold,  the  transition  being  gradual  and  wary,  not  great 
and  sudden,  so  as  to  shock  the  part  and  system,  and  thus  cause  undue  reaction. 

Warm  water  may  generally  be  advantageously  combined  with  opium,  or 
with  opium  and  acetate  of  lead,  or  with  opium  and  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia. 
The  latter  is  the  preparation  which  I  generally  prefer,  the  opium  and  am- 
monia being  dissolved  in  hot  water,  in  the  proportion  of  about  two  drachms 
of  the  former  and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  latter  to  the  gallon  of  fluid.  A 
piece  of  old  flannel  of  suitable  size,  and  arranged  in  several  thicknesses,  is 
then  wrung  out  of  the  solution,  and  laid  upon  the  inflamed  surface,  a  covering 
of  oiled  skin  being  spread  over  the  cloth,  to  confine  the  heat  and  moisture. 
As  the  cloth  becomes  dry,  it  is  wet,  from  time  to  time,  not  by  re-immersion, 
but  simply  by  pressing  the  solution  upon  it  from  a  sponge;  dressing  by 
substitution  being  necessary  only  in  the  event  of  the  flannel  becoming  soiled 
and  offensive  by  the  discharges.  The  only  objection  to  the  hydrochlorate  of 
ammonia  is  its  liability  to  cause  slight  pustulation,  especially  in  persons  of 
a  delicate  skin  ;  when  this  happens,  its  use  must  be  suspended.  In  the  em- 
ployment of  cold  water,  the  part  is  exposed ;  in  the  use  of  warm,  it  is  covered. 
The  former  does  good  by  constringing  the  inflamed  tissues,  and  opposing 
effusion;  the  latter  by  relaxing  them,  and  favoring  effusion. 

(3.)  Fomentations^  which  may  be  considered  as  a  species  of  local  bathing, 
are  often  beneficially  employed  in  inflammation  of  the  joints  and  of  some  of 
the  internal  viscera,  being  particularly  calculated  to  relieve  pain,  tension, 
and  spasm.  In  cystitis,  gastritis,  enteritis,  and  peritonitis,  as  well  as  in 
wounds  and  other  injuries  of  the  pelvic  and  abdominal  organs,  their  employ- 
ment can  rarely  be  dispensed  with  in  any  case.  The  most  simple  fomentation 
consists  of  a  large,  thick  flannel  cloth,  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  or  water  near 
the  boiling  point,  by  means  of  two  sticks  turned  in  opposite  directions,  and 
applied  lightly  to  the  part  as  hot  as  it  can  be  borne.  If  a  soothing  narcotic, 
or  sedative  influence  is  required,  chamomile  flowers,  poppies,  hops,  or  what 
is  much  better,  laudanum,  or  laudanum  and  brandy;  will  be  found  to  form 
valuable  additions.  In  whatever  manner  they  are  used,  they  should  be  fre- 
quently renewed,  care  also  being  taken  that  there  are  two  cloths,  so  that, 
while  one  is  taken  off,  the  other  may  be  immediately  applied,  all  danger  of 
shock  and  reaction  from  exposure  to  the  air  being  thns  avoided. 

(4.)  Stuping  is  a  variety  of  fomentation  serviceable  in  many  cases,  bat 
particularly  in  affections  of  the  eye,  nose,  ear,  mouth,  and  throat.  It  is  con- 
ducted with  a  piece  of  flannel,  rolled  into  a  kind  of  ball,  which  the  patient 
holds  in  a  small  pitcher,  at  such  a  distance  from  the  affected  surface  that  the 
vapor  may  ascend  to  it,  care  being  taken  to  wet  the  cloth  as  often  as  it  be- 
comes cool.  The  remedy  may  be  medicated,  if  desired,  with  laudanum, 
camphor,  belladonna,  hemlock,  or  any  other  article,  anodyne,  astringent,  or 
sorbefacient. 

When  it  is  desirable  to  apply  steam  more  directly,  a  funnel  maybe  inverted 
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orer  the  hot  fioid,  and  the  tnbe  held  towards  the  affected  sarface  at  a  suitable 
diftance.  Steam  may  be  cooTeyed  to  any  part  of  the  patient's  body,  nnder 
the  bedclothes,  by  means  of  a  larp^e  gntta-percha  tube,  attached  to  a  small 
UB  boiler,  placed  upon  a  table,  and  heated  by  a  spirit  lamp. 

(5.)  Poultices^  technically  called  cataplasms,  are  an  important  class  of 
remedies,  intended  for  external  application  in  inflammation,  wounds,  nlcers, 
abscesses,  and  other  affections.  They  are  modifications  of  fomentations,  and 
•re  made  of  Tarioos  substances,  either  simple  or  medicated,  according  to  the 
object  they  are  intended  to  fulfil.  They  should  be  of  such  consistence  as  to 
Mcommodate  themselves  accurately  to  the  surface  to  which  they  are  applied, 
vithoot  being:  so  tenacious  as  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  skin,  or  so  thin  as  to 
ipretd  over  the  neighboring  parts.  They  should  never  be  heavy  nor  bulky, 
tad  they  should  be  renewed  as  often  as  they  become  dry  and  cold ;  otherwise 
thev  lose  their  good  effects  and  are  converted  into  irritants.  In  general,  it 
is  sofficient  to  change  them  thrice  a  day ;  but  in  warm  weather,  or  when  there 
is  mach  discharge,  it  may  be  necessary  to  reapply  them  every  four,  five,  or 
fix  hours.  Their  temperature  should  be  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  body, 
tiitt  is,  from  85  to  92  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  and  they  should  be  placed  di- 
recilj  upon  the  affected  surface  in  a  uniform  layer  of  from  three  to  four  lines 
io  thickness,  a  piece  of  bobbinet,  gauze,  or  thin  netting  being  interposed  to 
pRieDt  sticking  and  facilitate  removal. 

The  action  of  a  poultice  is  usually  limited  to  the  skin,  or,  at  all  events,  to 
the  parts  to  which  it  is  immediately  applied  ;  it  is  only  when  it  is  composed 
of  very  strong  materials  that  its  influence  is  more  deeply  felt.  In  using 
medicated  cataplasms,  it  is  necessary,  especially  wben  there  is  ulceration  or 
tbririon  of  the  skin,  to  be  aware  that  the  active  ingredient  may  be  absorbed, 
tnd  thus  produce  the  same  effects  as  when  introduced  directly  into  the  stomach. 
Poultices  differ  very  much  in  their  mode  of  action ;  thus,  some  are  altogether 
emollient,  that  is,  they  aoften  and  relax  the  parts  to  which  tbey  are  applied. 
It  the  same  time  that  they  promote  exhalation  and  absorption ;  some  are 
iDodyne;  some  astringent ;  some  antiseptic. 

The  f.jiiowincr  li.st  comprises  nearly  all  that  are  now  in  use,  with  brief  direc- 
ti'.'ii?  for  their  preparation  : — 

*2.  The  hrend  poultice  is  made  by  pouring  boiling  water  upon  the  crumbs 
of  stalv  wheat  bread  and  stirring  the  mixture  in  a  basin  with  the  back  of  a 
!^p'>jn  unnl  it  is  of  a  thick,  mushy  consistence.  It  is  then  spread  upon  a 
I'i^c*'  of  fuMed  cloth  large  enough  to  cover  not  only  the  affected  surface,  but 
:o  titt»u«l  a  ^hort  distance  beyond  it.  Milk  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
Vje  w  ater,  but  when  thus  prepared  the  poultice  requires  to  be  more  frequently 
•.riiiiied,  as  it  soon  becomes  sour  and  offensive. 

h.  The  arroicroot  poultice  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  when  that 
ar.it.;e  U  usvd  for  food,  only  that  it  is  rendered  more  consistent ;  it  is  mixed 
i:  am  with  cold  water,  and  then  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  boiling  water 
\'j  convvrt  it  into  a  thick,  gelatinous  paste.  This  poultice  is  admirably 
a'laj.ied  for  irritable  sores,  and  deserves  to  be  more  frequently  employed  than 
i;  is. 

c.  The  sh'ppery-elm  poultice  is  prepared  from  the  powdered  bark  of  the 
'iipiierv-elro,  moistened  with  hot  water.     It  is  very  light  and  demulcent,  and, 
aertf'jrf*,  weil  adapted  for  burns,  excoriations,  and  irritable  sores. 

*l  The  United  poultice,  perhaps  the  best  and  most  convenient  of  all,  from 
'5  emollient  [properties,  is  made  of  ground  linseed  mixed  with  boiling  water, 
M  ijtirreti  until  it  is  converted  into  a  thick,  cohesive  mass.  This  poultice 
•^aiiiays  very  easily  prepared,  retains  its  heat  for  a  long  time,  and  has  a 
?35ciency  of  oil  to  keep  it  soft  and  prevent  it  from  adhering. 

Excellent  emollient  poultices  may  be  prepared  from  apples,  carrots,  turnips, 
'T  any  of  the  more  tender  culinary  roots,  by  boiling  them,  after  having  re- 
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moved  the  skin,  and  mashing:  them  into  a  soft  pulp.  They  possess,  however, 
no  peculiar  virtues,  and  are  therefore  seldom  used. 

A  poultice  may  be  variously  medicated.  Thus  it  may  be  rendered  astrin- 
frent  by  the  admixture  of  acetate  of  lead,  Goulard's  extract,  alum,  or  a 
decoction  of  oak  bark ;  anodyne,  by  laudanum,  opium,  morphia,  poppy-heads, 
or  hemlock ;  stimulating,  by  chloride  of  sodium,  vinegar,  or  port  wine ;  ab- 
sorbent, by  iodine  and  other  articles. 

The  fer/nenttng  poultice,  used  in  foul,  fetid,  and  painful  ulcers,  in  hospital 
prangrene,  and  in  mortification,  is  prepared  by  incorporating  a  pound  of  wheat 
flour  with  half  that  quantity  of  yeast,  the  mixture  being  afterwards  exposed 
to  a  gentle  heat  until  it  swells.  The  port-wine  poultice,  which  belongs  to 
the  same  class  as  the  fermenting,  is  made  in  a  similar  manner,  except  that  it 
is  not  boiled. 

The  charcoal  poultice,  also  a  good  antiseptic  application,  though  now 
rarely  used,  is  prepared  from  recently  burned  charcoal,  reduced  to  a  very  fine 
]>ONvder,*and  mixed  with  bread,  oatmeal,  or  ground  flaxseed.  The  objection 
to  this  poultice  is  its  liability  to  discolor  the  affected  parts,  so  as  to  prevent 
us  from  observing  their  real  condition.  This,  may,  however,  be  obviated,  in 
great  measure,  by  the  interposition  of  a  thin  linen  cloth. 

A  poultice  may  be  rendered  refrigerant  by  means  of  a  freezing  mixture,  or 
n  bladder  partially  filled  with  pounded  ice  and  spread  over  its  surface. 
Such  an  application,  however,  for  reasons  already  stated,  requires  great  care. 

4.  Nitrate  of  Silver, — There  is  no  article  which  enjoys  a  higher  reputation, 
as  a  local  antiphlogistic  agent,  than  nitrate  of  silver ;  certainly  none  that  is 
more  frequently  employed.  Without  understanding  its  precise  mode  of  action, 
experience  has  taught  us  its  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  a  large  number 
of  inflammatory  affections,  some  of  which  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
cure  without  it,  while  nearly  all  are  more  or  less  benejr*ed  by  it.  Ever  since 
its  introduction  into  practice  by  Mr.  Higginbottom,  of  England,  as  a  topical 
nnti phlogistic,  it  has  been  employed  in  almost  every  form  of  external  in- 
flammation, both  in  a  solid  and  a  fluid  state.  Indeed,  very  recently  it  has  been 
oini)loycd,  in  the  latter  form,  in  cases  of  laryngitis,  and  one  gentleman.  Dr. 
Horace  Green,  of  New  York,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  he  has  even 
mopped  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes  with  it.  Its  beneficial  effects  in  dis- 
eases of  the  eye,  throat,  and  genito-urinary  organs  have  long  been  acknow- 
ledged by  i)ractitioners.  In  cutaneous  afl'ections,  too,  it  enjoys  a  high  and 
well-deserved  reputation.  In  erysipelas  it  is  perhaps  more  frequently  used  than 
any  other  single  remedy,  iodine  alone  excepted.  Its  value  in  the  treatment  of 
this  disease,  so  common  in  this  and  other  countries,  fs  fully  established,  both 
in  a  curative  and  prophylactic  point  of  view.  In  inflammation  of  the  tonsils 
and  fauces,  whether  the  result  of  ordinary  causes,  of  a  strumous  diathesis,  or  a 
syphilitic  state  of  the  system,  no  article  is  so  generally  employed,  or  enjoys 
so  great  a  reputation,  as  the  nitrate  of  silver.  In  gonorrhoea  and  gleet,  in 
strictures  and  morbid  sensibility  of  the  urethra,  in  spermatorrhcea,  in  vagini- 
tis, and  metritis,  nitrate  of  silver  has  become  an  indispensable  means  of  cure. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  diflicult  to  find  an  accessible  disease,  attended  with  pre- 
ternatural vascularity  and  disordered  structure,  in  which  its  application  would 
not  be  productive  of  benefit 

Nitrate  of  silver  may  be  used  as  a  vesicant,  as  when  it  is  applied  to  the  skin, 
or  simply  as  an  alterant,  or  modifier  of  diseased  action;  for,  as  already  stated, 
nothing  definite  is  known  of  its  mode  of  operation.  When  employed  for 
blistering  purposes,  the  solid  form  is  usually  preferred,  the  stick  being  passed 
lightly  but  efficiently  over  the  surface,  previously  a  little  moistened  with  soft 
w  ater,  until  there  is  evidence  of  slight  coagulation  of  the  albuminoid  matter 
of  the  epidermis.     A  cloth,  pressed  out  of  warm  water,  is  then  applied,  when 
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Tcsiralioa  will  soon  follow.  The  same  result  may  easilj  be  prodaced  b7  & 
»ttiraled  solution  of  nitrate  of  HiWer;  but,  as  the  remedy  is  less  maiiageulile, 
it  is  not  often  employed  with  that  view.  Unless  applied  in  a  very  coiicen- 
tnt^  fonn,  and  for  an  DOQBnal  length  of  time,  nitrate  of  silver  never  acts  as 
an  escbarotic,  or  as  a  destroyer  of  the  tissnes. 

The  solid  nitrate  of  silver  is  often  nsed  with  great  advantage  in  niccration 
of  the  month  and  throat,  the  cornea,  the  skin,  vagina,  and  ntenis,  the  appli- 
cation being  nsnally  made  very  lightly,  and  repeated  not  oftener  than  once 
everr  third,  fifth,  or  eighth  day.  Employed  too  freqnently  or  too  abundantly, 
it  often  does  immense  barm,  not  only  occasioning  severe  pain,  but  somutiraes 
lerioaily  aggravating  the  morbid  action.  These  effects  may  be  produced 
(qully  by  m  strong  solution  as  by  the  solid  stick.  A  strong  collyrium  of 
aitrste  of  silver  has  destroyed  many  an  eye,  or  urged  on  an  inflammation, 
peritapa  on  the  very  verge  of  resolution,  to  n  most  distressing  extent.  Urelh- 
rilia  is  often  aggravated,  and  greatly  protracted,  by  a  strong  injection  of  this 
d«9rription.  Much  judgment,  then,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  requisite  in  ihe 
local  DM  of  this  remedy,  not  only  as  it  respects  its  slrcngth,  but  also  the 
Qode  and  time  of  its  application.  CarefoUy  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of 
tteh  partlcalar  case,  it  exerts  a  powerful  impression  upon  the  diseased  slruc* 
tare^.  diminishing  vascular  action,  relieving  pain,  and  destroying  morbid 
ttDEibiliiT.  often  so  conspicuous  in  inflammation  of  the  eye  and  throat,  and 
■hicb  nothing  else  can  so  well  control. 

5.  Iodine. — Hardly  less  valuable  than  nitrate  of  silver,  as  a  topical  remedy 
in  intammation,  is  iodine,  first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profession,  in 
[bis  relation,  by  Mr.  Davis,  an  English  surgeon.  It  is  generally  used  in  the 
f->nn  of  the  officinal  tincture,  eilher  pure  or  diluted  with  alcohol.  Its  great 
raloe  seems  to  consist  in  its  alterant  and  sorbefacient  properties,  changing 
ibe  action  of  the  capillary  vessels,  and  promoting  the  removal  of  effused 
jiidi  That  this  is  the  case  is  snfficienlly  apparent  from  what  takes  place 
'\i  «:vdpela8  of  the  skin,  where  the  effects  of  the  remedy  may  always  be 
ii-i  T  Watched.  Within  a  few  hours  after  the  H]>plrcaliou  has  been  made  the 
''r.::us  is  usually  observed  to  be  so  much  diminished  as  to  cnuse  a  marked 
r  rr: julion  of  the  surface,  attended  with  a  diminution  of  pain  ami  hariluei<s; 
i:?:E:;:-:auces  plainly  dcnotive  of  lessened  vascular  activity,  and  progressive 
1  i-qiiion.  Similar  effects  are  witnessed  when  the  application  is  made  to  an 
■Keaiiiictus  nvula,  scrotum,  or  eyelid,  there  being  not  only  no  further  effusion 
s!^er»»rd5,  but  a  removal  of  what  was  previously  deposited.  From  these 
f.C?.  it  may  be  inferred  that  iodine,  locally  applied,  is  not  merely,  as  has 
-'iir;!mes  been  as^ierled,  a  sorbefucient,  but  also  an  alterant,  or  modifier  of 
'r<*ri.;nt  action. 

AiT'joa',rh  exceedingly  valuable  as  an  antiphlogistic,  it  is  questionable 
ilt'ii'-r  ioiiine  has  received  the  attention  it  really  deserves,  or  whether  we 
i.Tf  --iScieniiy  acquainted  with  the  class  of  cases  to  which  it  is  more  pnrticu- 
■iry  appiiciible.  Its  reputation  in  erysipelas  seems  to  be  fully  cstubiished, 
i-i  I  have  certainly  myself  found  no  article  at  all  comparable  to  it  in  that 
i'^ction  as  an  endermic  remedy.  It  is  also  of  great  service  in  boils,  car- 
'  a^olr.  whitlow,  conis,  bunions,  and  inflamed,  irritable  ulcers  of  tbe  exlrcrai- 
tie).  Its  beneficial  effects  are  hardly  less  conspicuous  in  active  a-dema  of  the 
5Ta!a  and  tun^ils,  the  legs,  scrotum,  prepuce,  and  pudendum,  a  single  nppli- 
til'ou  often  sufficing  to  produce  the  most  marked  change  in  the  condition  of 
■'.-  jiart.  As  a  collyrinm  and  on  injection,  the  value  of  iodine  has  not  been 
-:5.i^iiily  tested  to  enable  ns  to  form  any  definite  opinion,  but  Ihe  trials 
'■M  i.ave  been  made  with  it,  in  this  respect,  arc  encouraging,  and  deserving 

Fvr  external  use,  I  generally  employ  the  tincture  of  iodine  with  an  e(]ual 
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amoont  of  alcohol,  applying  the  mixture  by  means  of  a  camel-hair  pencil 
until  the  skin  becomes  of  a  deep  yellowish  color.  The  application  may  be 
repeated  once  every  eight,  twelve,  or  twenty-four  hours,  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  each  particular  case.  If  the  remedy  be  used  stronger  than 
this  it  will  be  very  apt  to  produce  severe  pain  and  to  excite  capillary  action ; 
two  circumstances  concerning  which  it  is  impossible  to  exercise  too  much 
caution.  When  intended  for  the  tonsils,  uvula,  and  other  delicate  parts,  the 
dilution  should,  for  the  reason  just  mentioned,  be  still  greater. 

6.  Compression, — Compression,  as  an  antiphlogistic  agent,  has  been  too 
much  neglected,  nor  has  it  always  been  judiciously  used  when  resorted  to. 
That  it  is  capable  of  doing  an  immense  deal  of  good,  when  employed  with  pro- 
per care,  and  under  suitable  circumstances,  my  experience  fully  justifies  me  in 
asserting.  Why  it  is  so  rarely  used,  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  unless  it  is 
that  practitioners  do  not  possess  the  requisite  skill  in  its  application  and  mode 
of  management.  Very  little,  certainly,  is  said  about  it  in  surgical  treatises; 
and,  as  to  our  teachers,  few  seem  to  be  aware  that  there  is  such  an  agent 
My  space  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  as  fully  into  the  subject  as  I  would  de- 
sire ;  a  mere  outline  of  a  few  of  the  more  important  facts  connected  with  it 
must,  therefore,  suffice. 

Compression,  although  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  latter  stages  of 
inflammation,  is  yet  not  without  its  value  in  the  incipient  and  gravescent 
periods  of  the  disease.  Affording  support  to  the  affected  structures,  it  is 
well  calculated,  when  early  employed,  to  give  tone  to  the  distended  capilla- 
ries, enabling  them  to  urge  on  their  sluggish  contents,  and,  consequently,  to 
prevent  their  effusion  into  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue.  Immense  good 
is  often  done  in  this  way,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  ever  treated  erysipelas, 
wounds,  fractures,  and  dislocations,  by  compression.  If  two  cases  of  any 
one  of  these  affections,  of  precisely  the  same  character,  could  be  treated,  one 
with  the  bandage,  and  the  other  without  the  bandage,  simply  by  the  ordinary 
topical  remedies,  the  difference  would  be  most  striking.  The  compressed 
limb  would  be  comparatively  free  both  from  pain  and  swelling,  whereas  the 
other  would  be  highly  sensitive  and  greatly  enlarged,  from  inflammatory  de- 
posits. We  see,  in  such  circumstances,  how,  in  the  one  limb,  action  is  con- 
trolled, and  how,  in  the  other,  it  pursues  its  wayward  course.  But  this  is 
not  the  only  benefit  which  systematic  compression  is  capable  of  affording. 
When  judiciously  employed,  it  controls  muscular  contraction,  and  thus  pre- 
vents spasm,  both  of  which  are  frequently  so  annoying  in  fractures,  disloca- 
tions, amputations,  and  various  affections  of  the  joints.  Another  effect,  and 
that  by  no  means  the  least  striking  and  important,  is  the  sorbefacient  influ- 
ence which  it  exerts,  rousing  the  absorbent  vessels,  and  compelling  them  to 
remove  the  fluids  that  were  deposited  prior  to  the  employment  of  the  remedy. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  compression  may  be  so  advantageously  used  in  the 
latter  stages  of  most  of  the  external  inflammations,  attended  with  effusions  of 
serum  and  fibrin,  there  being  no  means  known  to  the  surgeon  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  effect  this  important  object,  and  to  assist  in  restoring  the  functions 
of  the  suffering  parts.  The  treatment  of  orchitis  by  compression  affords  a 
beautiful  and  satisfactory  illustration  of  the  mode  of  action  of  the  remedy 
under  such  circumstances.  When  this  disease  has  been  shorn  of  its  violence 
by  depletion,  the  swelling  and  induration,  consequent  upon  the  morbid 
action,  often  promptly  disappear  under  the  influence  of  systematic  compres- 
sion ;  generally,  indeed,  in  one-fifth  of  the  time  in  which  they  disappear 
under  the  use  of  mercury  and  ordinary  sorbefacients.  The  absorption  is 
frequently  so  rapid  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  change  the  dressings  twice 
in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Similar  eflects  are  sometimes  observed  in  inflamed 
and  enlarged  joints. 
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been  practised,  by  which  the  inflammation  has  been  robbed  of  its  Tiolence, 
their  effect  being  always  more  prompt  and  decisive  under  these  circumstanceB. 
The  new  disease  is  generally  established  close  to  the  original  one,  but  occa* 
sionally  at  some  distance  from  it.  Thus,  in  inflammation  of  the  hip-joint, 
the  counter-irritant  is  usually  applied  as  near  as  possible  over  the  acetabnlnm 
and  head  of  the  thigh-bone,  the  immediate  seat  of  the  morbid  action,  and  so 
with  the  other  articulations.  In  disease  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  pros- 
tate gland,  it  is  applied  to  the  perineum  ;  of  the  pleura  and  lungs,  orer  the 
nearest  point  of  the  chest.  In  inflammation  of  the  eye,  on  the  contrary,  the 
irritation  is  established  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  behind  the  ear,  or  on  the 
arm,  and  not  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  suffering  organ.  Great  jndg* 
ment  is  often  required  to  determine  the  precise  point  where,  as  well  as  the 
precise  time  when,  the  new  action  ought  to  be  instituted.  If  it  be  too  near 
the  original  affection,  it  may  run,  as  it  were,  into  it,  and  thus  cause  an  ag- 
gravation, instead  of  a  mitigation  of  the  mischief;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be 
too  remote,  it  may  entirely  fail  of  the  object  for  which  it  was  employed. 
Counter-irritation,  as  already  stated,  is  never  resorted  to  until  the  system 
has  been  relieved  of  plethora,  and  the  morbid  action  weakened  by  other 
remedies.  Used  in  the  height  of  the  morbid  action,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to 
be  productive  of  local  and  constitutional  disturbance,  calculated  to  exercise 
a  prejudicial  influence  upon  the  progress  and  termination  of  the  case. 

Although  the  class  of  counter-irritants  comprises  a  large  number  of  articles 
of  a  very  diversified  character,  they  may  with  great  propriety  be  arranged 
under  two  heads,  according  to  their  mode  of  action,  as  vesicants,  and 
suppurants. 

(1.)  Vesicants  are  remedies  which,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  elevate  the 
epidermis  in  the  form  of  blisters  filled  with  serum.  They  are  of  great  Talue 
in  the  treatment  of  inflammation,  both  acute  and  chronic,  and  are  applicable 
to  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  with  which  the  practitioner  should  be 
fully  acquainted.  The  articles  commonly  used  for  this  purpose  are  cantha- 
rides,  either  in  powder  or  in  the  form  of  collodion-liquid,  ammonia,  and  hot 
fluids.  In  acute  disease  these  means,  especially  the  first,  are  always  preceded 
by  active  depletory  measures,  it  being  well  known  that,  if  they  are  employed 
before  there  has  been  a  proper  reduction  of  the  system,  they  are  liable  to  do 
mischief  by  increasing  the  local  and  general  excitement.  In  chronic  inflam- 
mation, however,  they  may  often  be  advantageously  used  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  treatment.  The  vesicating  agent  is  generally  placed  as 
near  the  affected  part  as  possible ;  sometimes,  indeed,  directly  over  it. 

Blisters f  properly  so  called,  are  prepared  with  the  common  fly  ointment  of 
the  shops,  and  vary  in  shape  and  size  according  to  the  object  they  are  in- 
tended to  fulfil,  or  the  region  to  which  they  are  applied.  The  part,  if  covered 
with  hair,  is  previously  shaved,  and  the  plaster  is  confined  with  a  compress 
and  roller,  or,  what  is  better,  with  a  few  adhesive  strips.  To  prevent  stran- 
gury, an  object  of  great  importance  in  all  cases,  but  particularly  in  persons 
of  a  nervous  temperament  and  in  young  children,  the  surface  of  the  blister 
should  always  be  sprinkled  with  a  few  grains  of  morphia  and  camphor. 
The  same  end  may  be  obtained,  though  less  certainly,  by  the  interposition 
of  a  piece  of  tissue  paper,  steeped  in  spirits  of  camphor.  In  addition  to 
these  precautions,  the  patient  should  be  requested  to  make  free  use  of  some 
mucilaginous  drink,  as  flaxseed  tea,  or  gum  Arabic  water,  either  alone  or 
combined  with  a  little  spirit  of  nitric  ether.  If  strangury  should  occur, 
prompt  relief  may  usually  be  afforded  by  a  laudanum  enema,  and  hot  fomenta- 
tions to  the  genitals  and  hypogastric  region,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  a  dose 
of  morphia  by  the  mouth. 

A  blister  should,  on  an  average,  remain  upon  the  part  from  six  to  eight 
hours,  unless  the  skin  is  very  delicate  and  sensitive,  when  a  shorter  period 
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class  comprises  permanent  blisters,  setons,  and  issaes,  which  will  receire 
particular  attention  in  the-  chapter  on  Minor  Surgery. 

SECT.  III. — CHRONIC  INFLAMMATION. 

Chronic  inflammation  is  distinguished  from  acute  by  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, which  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  be  able  thoroughly  to 
appreciate  and  understand.  Its  study,  in  fact,  is  of  paramount  consequeuce, 
and  I  am  sure  it  is  not  placing  too  high  an  estimate  upon  its  value  when  it  is 
asserted  that  there  is  much  greater  merit  in  being  able  to  diagnosticate  a 
chronic  disease,  than  to  determine  the  nature  and  seat  of  an  acute  oue. 
When  a  lesion  declares  itself,  openly  and  boldly,  by  a  well-marked  train  of 
symptoms,  the  practitioner  must  indeed  be  ignorant,  if  not  positively  stupid, 
if  he  cannot  discriminate  with  tolerable  accuracy  between  it  and  other  affec- 
tions which  may  simulate  it,  or  bear  some  resemblance  to  it ;  but  it  is  very 
different  when  the  malady  is  of  an  obscure,  chronic  character,  lurking  in  the 
system,  no  one,  perhaps,  knowing  where,  even  after  the  closest  and  most 
patient  scrutiny.  It  is  under  such  circumstances  that  the  intelligent  patho- 
logist and  observant  practitioner  often  appears  to  the  greatest  advantage,  by 
turning  his  knowledge  to  the  best  account  for  his  patient. 

It  does  not  comport  with  the  design  or  scope  of  this  work  to  enter  into 
any  of  the  more  minute  details  of  this  subject ;  a  large  volume  might  be 
written  upon  it,  and  even  then  it  would  not  be  exhausted.  A  mere  sketch 
of  its  more  prominent  features  is  all  that  I  shall  attempt. 

Chronic  inflammation  is  of  great  frequency,  and  is  liable  to  appear  in  all 
organs  and  tissues  of  the  body  ;  it  is  generally  a  consequence  or  sequela  of 
the  acute  form,  but  cases  occasionally  arise  in  which  it  would  seem  to  be 
a  primary  affection.  Strictly  speaking,  such  an  occurrence  is  of  course  im- 
possible ;  all  that  we  mean,  when  we  use  the  word  in  this  sense,  is  that  the 
disease  which  it  serves  to  designate  is  of  so  stealthy  and  insidious  a  charac- 
ter as  to  escape,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  attention  both  of  the  patient 
and  his  physician  ;  the  person  is  unwell,  perhaps  occasionally  a  little  fever- 
ish, or  the  subject  of  headache,  want  of  appetite,  or  a  sallow  complexion 
and  constipated  bowels ;  or,  it  may  be,  he  has  a  cough,  and  a  pain  in  his  side; 
or  a  joint  becomes  sore  and  stiff;  and  still  he  is  able  to  go  about,  and  attend 
to  business,  although  he  is  soon  fatigued,  and  rendered  uncomfortable  by  it. 
Thus  a  week,  a  fortnight,  or  a  month  may  be  passed,  when,  a  careful  exami- 
nation being  instituted,  the  discovery  is  made  that  there  is  grave  disease  in 
some  important  organ,  and  that  it  has  perhaps  already  gone  so  far  as  to 
render  recovery  absolutely  impossible,  however  skilfully  the  case  may  now  be 
treated.  The  disease  has  been  latent,  or  nearly  so ;  it  has  failed  to  make 
itself  known  by  any  distinctive  train  of  phenomena,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  both  patient  and  practitioner  have  been  lulled  into  fatal  secnrity.  The 
morbid  action  has  been  Ijing  all  this  time  in  ambush,  and  is  now,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term,  chronic.  Such  cases  are  by  no  means  unfrequent,  and 
they  should  serve  to  admonish  us  never  to  neglect  any  symptoms,  however 
trivial,  in  our  clinical  investigations.  A  pain,  a  soreness,  a  cough,  a  bait  in 
the  gait,  may,  if  properly  interpreted,  afford  useful  information  in  regard  to 
the  diagnosis  of  chronic  disease,  and  should  teach  us  the  value  and  import- 
ance of  patience  and  caution  in  the  examination  of  the  sick.  The  slightest 
neglect  may  be  fatal ;  a  little  spark  may  kindle  a  devouring  flame. 

Chronic  inflammation,  however  provoked,  is  generally  tardy  and  sluggish 
in  its  movements,  creating  little  constitutional  disturbance,  but  not,  on  this 
account,  the  less  surely  and  effectually  undermining  the  part  and  system.  In 
the  acute  variety,  the  action  is  rapid,  bold,  daring;  suffering  is  severe;  and 
constitutional  response  loud  and  unmistakable.    In  chronic  inflammation,  on 
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throagh  them  in  a  very  tardy  and  slaggish  manner,  strikingly  contrasting 
with  the  force  and  rapidity  with  which  it  is  transmitted  in  the  acute  form  of 
the  disease,  where  all  is  power  and  activity,  especially  in  its  earlier  stages. 
When  the  imflammation  is  very  protracted,  many  of  the  smaller  vessels  bare 
a  varicose,  tortuons  appearance,  and  are  so  crippled  as  to  be  almost  unable 
to  send  on  their  contents  at  all.  Hence,  congestion,  often  deep  and  exten- 
sive, is  generally  present,  both  at  the  focus  of  the  morbid  action  and  for  a 
considerable  distance  around. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  chronic  inflammation,  the  indications  are, 
first,  to  remove  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease ;  secondly,  to  correct  con- 
stitutional disorder ;  and  lastly,  to  promote  the  absorption  of  effused  fluids 
and  restore  the  tone  of  the  crippled  and  dilated  vessels. 

The  removal  of  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease  obviously  demands  the 
same  attention  here  as  in  the  acute  variety  of  inflammation ;  whenever  it  is 
accessible  it  should  be  promptly  disposed  of.  All  officious  interference  mast 
of  course  be  avoided. 

Eestoration  of  the  secretions  constitutes  a  most  important  indication,  as 
it  is  upon  their  derangement  or  suppression  that  the  morbid  action  in  chronic 
inflammation  so  often  depends.  The  remedies  that  are  chiefly  to  be  relied 
upon,  for  this  purpose,  are  mercury,  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa,  iodine, 
bromine,  nitro-muriatic  acid,  purgatives,  and  a  judiciously  regulated  diet. 

In  placing  mercury  at  the  head  of  this  list  of  remedial  agents,  I  am  only 
endeavoring  to  show  the  high  estimate  that  is  so  justly  attached  to  it  in  the 
treatment  of  chronic  inflammation.  If  its  administration  is  of  doubtful  pro- 
priety in  many  cases  in  the  acute  variety  of  the  disease,  there  are  few  in- 
stances of  the  chronic  in  which  it  may  not  be  beneficially  exhibited,  and  yet, 
in  making  this  remark,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  I  would  give  raercary 
indiscriminately  or  sakelessly.  Its  value  is  unquestionable,  but,  still,  there  are 
cases  and  circumstances  in  which  it  is  utterly  inadmissible ;  this  is  especially 
true  of  those  cases  of  chronic  inflammation  which  are  so  often  met  with  in 
scrofulous  children,  and  in  persons  of  enfeebled  and  broken-down  constita- 
tion,  where  mercury,  in  almost  any  form,  is  generally  most  pernicious,  the 
smallest  quantity  sometimes  producing  profuse  ptyalism,  or  gangrene  of  the 
mouth. 

In  administering  this  remedy  for  the  cure  of  chronic  inflammation,  the  sur- 
geon has  it  in  his  power  to  make  choice  of  a  much  greater  number  and  variety 
of  articles  than  in  acute  inflammation,  in  which  he  is  obliged  to  restrict  him- 
self chiefly  to  calomel  and  blue  mass.  In  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  he 
has,  in  addition,  the  bichloride,  the  protoiodide,  cyanuret,  and  phosphate, 
which  exert  a  most  salutary  influence  in  changing  the  capillary  action  of  the 
part,  and  promoting  the  removal  of  effused  fluids.  Whatever  substance  be 
selected,  the  dose  should  be  very  small,  and  not  repeated  oftener,  on  an 
average,  than  twice  or  thrice  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  object  is  to  pro- 
duce a  slow  and  gradual  effect,  and  for  this  purpose  it  will  generally  be  neces- 
sary to  continue  the  remedy  for  several  successive  weeks.  Active  ptyalism 
is  carefully  avoided;  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  if  we  succeed  in  obtaining 
slight  soreness  of  the  gums.  If  calomel  be  used,  a  good  average  dose  will  be 
from  one-sixth  to  one-half  of  a  grain. 

In  children,  the  most  suitable  mercurials  are  blue  mass,  corrosive  sublimate, 
and  the  hydrargyrum  cum  cretft,  or  gray  powder,  given  either  alone  or  in 
union  with  soda,  soda  and  columba,  quinine,  or  Huxham's  tincture  of  bark. 

Iodine  and  its  various  preparations,  as  iodide  of  potassium,  iodide  of  iron, 
iodide  of  cadmium,  and  LugoFs  solution ;  bromide  of  potassium ;  barium;  and 
tartar  emetic;  often  exert  a  most  salutary  influence  over  chronic  inflammation, 
and  are  particularly  indicated  where  a  slow,  alterant  effect  is  required.     With 
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plaints  which  owe  their  origin,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  disorder  of 
the  uterine  functions. 

The  local  treatment  of  chronic  inflammation  is  often  a  matter  of  paramount 
importance.  It  comprises,  first,  rest  and  elevation  of  the  parts,  the  same  as 
in  acute  disease ;  secondly,  leeching,  scarification,  blistering,  iodine,  and  nitrate 
of  silver,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages;  thirdly,  counter-irritation  by  croton 
oil,  tartar  emetic,  issues,  setons,  and  the  actual  cautery;  and,  lastly,  sorbefa- 
eients,  such  as  stimulating  liniments,  embrocations,  and  unguents,  the  cold 
douche,  compression  with  the  bandage,  or  adhesive  strips,  electricity,  and  dry 
friction. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

TERMINATIONS   AND  RESULTS   OF  INFLAMMATION. 

SECT.  I. — ^DELITESCENCE  AND  RESOLUTION. 

These  terms  are  used  to  denote  the  restoration  of  the  inflamed  stroctares 

to  their  Dormal  condition.     The  word  delitescence  is  of  Latin  derivation, 

lod  literally  signifies  to  abscond;  it  was  introduced  into  surgical  nomencla- 

tore  by  the  French  writers,  and  is  employed  to  designate  the  sudden  disap- 

petrance  of  inflammation,  before  it  has  passed  through  its  different  stages, 

ud,  consequently,  before  it  has  occasioned  any  serious  structural  changes. 

It  h  onqaestionably  the  most  desirable  mode  of  termination,  and  may  occur 

either  spontaneously,  or  from  the  slightest  treatment.     A  catarrh,  caused  by 

exposure  to  cold,  and  perhaps  threatening  to  be  quite  severe,  often  aborts 

doring  a  profound  sleep  induced  by  a  warm  bed,  or  a  hot  foot-bath  and  a 

grain  of  opium.     An  inflammation  of  a  lymphatic  ganglion  of  the  neck, 

eoming  on  late  in  the  evening,  and  attended  with  great  tenderness  on  motion 

tod  pressure,  together  with  considerable  swelling,  often  rapidly  disappears 

amier  similar  measures.     An  incipient  gonorrhoea  frequently  aborts  under 

the  use  of  a  mild  injection  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  acetate  of  lead ;  and  who 

has  not  seen  a  bubo  promptly  vanish  under  steady,  systematic  compression, 

tided  by  the  application  of  a  solution  of  iodine  ?   Inflammation  produced  by 

the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  generally  rapidly  disappears  after  the  removal 

oftiie  exciting  cause  of  the  morbid  action. 

The  a»>ove  facts,  with  many  others  that  might  be  brought  forward,  if  it 
wer^  deemed  necessary  for  my  purpose,  teach  us  two  most  important  lessons: 
the  fir<t,  is  always  to  remove  as  early  as  possible  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
iriaramation;  and  the  second,  to  enter  upon  the  treatment  of  every  case  of 
the  disease  without  the  least  delay.  The  object,  invariably,  should  be  to 
sare  structure,  and  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  make  the  disease  abscond,  or 
CTlitesce.  Such  an  event,  however,  is  only  desirable  when  the  inflammation 
is^ri  be  dislodged  more  or  less  completely  without  the  risk  of  throwing  it 
ujivn  some  other  and,  perhaps,  more  important  organ.  Thus  an  attack  of 
coat  in  the  great  toe  would  be  a  trifling  affair  in  comparison  with  an  attack 
♦•f  jroQt  in  the  heart,  brain,  or  stomach ;  and  hence  it  would  be  far  better, 
where  there  is  danger  of  such  a  translation  of  irritation,  to  let  the  original 
ai-seuse  pursue  its  course  than  to  attempt  to  arrest  it  by  means  calculated  to 
fjTor  such  a  result.  A  severe  injection  may  suddenly  arrest  an  incipient 
C"norrha*a,  but  it  may  do  infinite  harm  by  the  rapid  induction  of  orchitis, 
«t.ich  perhaps  no  treatment,  however  judiciously  conducted,  may  be  able  to 
dUf»el  comfjJetely  under  several  weeks,  if,  indeed,  under  several  months. 

The  sudden  disappearance  of  inflammation  from  one  structure,  or  set  of 
itructores,  and  its  invasion  of  another,  usually  known  by  the  term  metastasis, 
•►osTpests  the  importance  of  proper  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon 
lo  prevent  such  an  occurrence ;  or,  if  it  have  already  taken  place,  to  employ 
?och  meaus  as  shall  be  calculated  to  recall  the  morbid  action  as  speedily  and 
a*  effHrtually  as  possible  to  its  original  situation.  For  this  purpose  free  use 
sbuald  be  made  of  counter-irritation,  in  the  form  of  stimulating  embrocations, 
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sinapisms,  and  blisters,  aided,  if  the  organ  affected  be  one  of  great  im- 
portance to  life,  by  the  abstraction  of  blood  and  fall  doses  of  opiates.  If,  id 
this  way,  the  disease  cannot  be  recalled,  the  treatment  will  go  far  to  pot  a 
speedy  stop  to  its  violence  and  its  tendency  to  extension. 

The  term  resolution  denotes  the  gradual  dissipation  of  inflammation  after 
the  disease  has  made  some  progress  and  done  some  mischief,  but  before  it 
has  reached  the  suppurative  crisis,  or  committed  such  ravages  as  to  prevent 
the  affected  tissues  from  regaining  their  original  properties.  Witb  such  an 
issue  effusion  of  serum  and  lymph  is  not  at  all  incompatible,  as  these  fluids  may 
be  entirely  absorbed ;  a  similar  remark  is  applicable  to  pus,  provided  it  exist 
in  small  quantity,  and  not  in  the  form  of  an  abscess,  in  which  there  is  always 
more  or  less  waste  of  tissue ;  and  even  to  pure  blood,  which,  if  not  too  abund- 
antly effused,  or  deprived  of  its  vitality,  is  generally  readily  amenable  to  the 
action  of  the  absorbents. 

When  resolution  is  about  to  occnr  there  is  a  gradual  and  steady  subsidence 
of  the  morbid  action,  as  denoted  by  the  changes  in  the  local  and  constita- 
tional  symptoms.  The  discoloration,  heat,  pain,  and  swelling  become  less 
and  less  in  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  the  vessels  and  the  absorption  of 
the  effused  fluids ;  the  febrile  disturbance  goes  off;  and  the  part  and  system,  no 
longer  feeling  the  effects  of  the  disease,  at  length  regain  their  former  condi- 
tion. Often  many  weeks,  and  even  several  months,  elapse  before  the  restor- 
ation is  finally  completed.  The  absorbent  vessels,  kept  in  abeyance  by  the 
vascular  action  and  the  effused  fluids,  are  slow  to  resume  their  functions ; 
they  act  at  first  hesitatingly,  as  if  afraid  to  enter  upon  their  labor,  but  as  the 
work  progresses  they  acquire  confidence,  and,  at  length,  setting  about  it  in 
good  earnest,  they  ere  long  finish  their  task,  drinking  in,  as  it  were,  all  that 
their  oppressors,  the  secernents,  had  previously  poured  out,  and  thns  leaving 
the  parts  in  a  condition  to  regain  their  primitive  characters.  The  bloodves- 
sels usually  remain  dilated,  feeble,  and  sluggish  for  some  time  after  the  com- 
plete subsidence  of  the  disease,  and  there  is  also  frequently  more  or  less  per- 
version of  special  sensation. 

SECT.  II. — DEPOSITION  OF  SERUM. 

A  deposition  of  serum,  or  of  the  watery  elements  of  the  blood,  is  a  common 
attendant  upon  inflammation,  and  in  some  cases  constitutes  the  principal,  if 
not  the  only  evidence  of  its  presence.  The  structures  which  supply  it  in 
greatest  abundance,  when  thus  affected,  are  the  cellular  and  serous,  the 
secernent  vessels  of  which  are  generally  extremely  active,  even  when  the  dis- 
ease is  comparatively  mild.  Large  quantities  of  serum  are  also  occasionally 
poured  out  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  especially  by 
that  of  the  colon  and  rectum,  as  is  observed  in  certain  forms  of  diarrhoea  and 
infantile  cholera.  Inflammation  of  the  skin,  unless  produced  by  scalds, 
blisters,  erysipelas,  and  the  various  bullar  diseases,  yields  this  fluid  generally 
very  sparingly.  Very  little  is  also  effused  in  inflammation  of  the  muscles 
and  fibrous  membranes,  the  nerves  and  vessels ;  while  tendon,  cartilage,  and 
bone  do  not  afford  any,  however  severe  the  lesion.  A  similar  remark  is 
applicable  to  inflammation  of  the  parenchymatous  and  glandular  orgaus,as  the 
lung  and  liver.  In  the  cellular  tissue  serous  accumulations  are  particularly 
liable  to  occnr  wherever  this  substance  is  most  loose  and  abundant;  hence 
they  are  very  common  in  the  eyelids,  scrotum,  prepuce,  labia,  nymphas,  legs, 
and  feet,  which  are  often  enormously  distended  in  consequence.  (Edema  of 
the  glottis  is  an  example  of  watery  deposit  in  the  submucous  cellular  sub- 
stance of  the  edges  of  the  windpipe.  In  the  splanchnic  cavities  and  the 
movable  joints  serum  often  collects  in  immense  quantities ;  sometimes  as 
an  effect  of  acute,  but  more  frequently  as  a  result  of  chronic  inflammation. 
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that,  save  the  mechanical  inconvenience  which  the  flaid  occasions,  the  patient 
is  hardly  conscious  of  any  suffering  whatever.  Tet  even  in  such  cases  it  will 
generally  be  found,  on  dissection,  that  the  serous  membrane  which  famished 
the  water,  exhibits  sufficient  indication  of  the  lesion,  as  afforded  by  the  opaque 
and  thickened  condition  of  its  substance.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
mere  congestion  is  capable  of  producing  serous  effusion.  At  first  sight  such 
an  occurrence  would  seem  to  be  quite  probable ;  but  a  careful  examination 
of  the  subject  soon  dispels  the  illusion.  Permanent  obstruction  of  the  ab- 
dominal cava  will  cause  ascites ;  not  from  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the 
peritoneum,  but  as  a  consequence  of  its  inflammation,  the  result  of  the  pre- 
vious vascular  engorgement.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  vessels  habitually  dis- 
tended must  soon  take  on  incited  action,  followed  by  abnormal  deposits. 
A  familiar  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  in  the  conjunctiva,  where,  if  the 
vessels  are  at  all  engorged  even  for  a  short  time,  inflammation  is  sure  to  fol- 
low, unless  the  exciting  cause  of  the  determination  be  removed.  If  this 
mode  of  reasoning  be  correct,  it  follows  that  obstruction  of  the  circulation, 
however  induced,  will,  if  permitted  to  continue,  be  soon  succeeded  by  inflam- 
mation, of  a  grade  and  character  sufficient  to  cause  at  least  an  effusion  of 
serum,  if  not  also  of  other  fluids. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  morbid  action,  when  serum  is  rapidly  supplied,  or 
when  it  is  associated  with  other  deposits,  as  lymph  or  pus,  there  can  be  no 
doubt;  it  is  eminently  inflammatory,  and  nothing  else.  The  concomitant 
symptoms,  and  dissection  after  death,  clearly  establish  the  fact  The  rapid 
and  profuse  serous  exhalations  which  occur  in  acute  pleurisy,  peritonitis,  and 
arachnitis  admit  of  explanation  in  no  other  way ;  they  are  the  appropriate 
products  of  these  structures,  and  hence  they  are  generally  poured  out  quite 
early  in  the  disease. 

Effusion  of  serum  is  often  associated  with,  if  not  remotely  dependent  upon, 
an  impoverished  and  watery  condition  of  the  blood,  accompanied  by  a  marked 
decrease  of  fibrin  and  red  particles.  If,  under  such  circumstances,  inflamma- 
tion be  lighted  up  in  almost  any  of  the  tissues,  especially  the  cellular  and 
serous,  serum  cannot  fail  to  be  supplied  in  large  quantities,  since,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  diminution  of  the  plastic  properties  of  the  blood,  there  is 
nothing  to  restrain  its  exudation.  Hence  such  action  is  very  prone  to  be 
followed,  externally,  by  anasarca,  or  oedema,  and  internally  by  dropsy. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  this  deposit  are  such,  mainly,  as  are  denotive 
of  mechanical  obstruction.  In  the  eyelids,  scrotum,  prepuce,  vulva,  glottis, 
and  legs,  it  is  marked  by  a  soft,  inelastic  swelling,  which  pits  on  pressure, 
and  imparts  a  peculiar  glossy  appearance  to  the  affected  surface ;  attended, 
especially  in  the  inferior  extremities,  with  pain,  heat,  and  more  or  less  dis- 
coloration, usually  of  a  pale  dusky  hue.  A  sense  of  distension  is  also  com- 
monly a  prominent  symptom.  In  cedema  of  the  glottis  there  is  serious 
impediment  in  the  respiratory  function,  while  in  accumulations  of  water  in 
the  splanchnic  cavities  there  must  necessarily  be  more  or  less  oppression, 
with  displacement  of  the  contained  viscera.  A  large  collection  of  water  in 
the  chest  may  not  only  cause  collapse  of  the  lung  on  one  side,  but  greatly 
encroach  upon  the  opposite  one,  and  at  the  same  time  throw  the  heart  com- 
pletely out  of  its  natural  position,  depress  the  diaphragm,  and  tilt  up  the 
intercostal  spaces  so  as  to  give  the  thorax  a  vaulted  configuration.  In  infil- 
tration of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  legs,  feet,  scrotum,  and  vulva,  the  fluid 
may,  by  its  pressure  upon  the  capillary  vessels,  cut  off  the  supply  of  blood 
from  the  skin,  and  thus  become  a  source  of  mortification,  as  we  see  exempli- 
fied in  erysipelas  and  anasarca. 

Treatment, — In  the  treatment  of  serous  effusions,  the  main  indication  is  to 
promote  the  absorption  of  the  offending  fluids  by  the  use  of  hydragogne 
cathartics,  diuretics,  and  mercurials;  followed,  when  these  means  fail,  by  a 
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poDCtare  for  their  efficient  evacaation.  The  most  important  cathartics,  after 
tboroQgh  porgatioD,  are  jalap  and  bitartrate  of  potassa,  citrate  of  magnesio, 
tod  eUteriom,  given  in  doses  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  patient  and 
the  tolerance  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  These  remedies,  as  well  as  others 
of  I  kindred  nature,  produce  their  bene6cia]  effects  bj  establishing  a  drain 
opoD  the  serous  capillaries  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  leads  indirectly  to 
tbe  absorption  of  the  serons  accumulation.  When  mercurials  are  required, 
ts  the?  will  be  when  there  is  obstruction  of  the  portal  circle,  with  deficiency 
of  tlie  biliary  secretion,  the  most  eligible  articles  will  be  calomel,  blue  mass, 
or  corrosiTe  sublimate,  either  alone  or  in  union  with  elaterium,  squills, 
digitalis,  or  antimony,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  collateral  disorder. 
Deficiency  of  the  renal  secretion  must  be  met  by  suitable  diuretics. 

When  the  accumulation  of  serum  is  very  great,  as  in  cases  of  dropsy  of  the 
chest,  abdomen,  or  pericardium,  all  internal  treatment  will  be  likely  to  prove 
abortire,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  generally  impossible,  under  such  circum- 
fUnees,  to  aronse  the  alisorbents  to  a  sense  of  their  duty;  the  pressure  of  the 
floid  keeps  them  in  a  crippled  and  paralyzed  condition,  altogether  incompati- 
)ile  with  the  healthy  exercise  of  their  functions.  Hence,  instead  of  wasting 
oor  time  and  the  strength  of  our  patient,  as  is  unfortunately  too  often  done 
iDSQch  cases,  early  recourse  should  be  had  to  an  operation  with  a  view  of  afford- 
iop  vent  to  the  pent-up  matter.  I  am  certain,  from  frequent  observation,  that 
serious  and  even  fatal  errors  are  constantly  committed  by  practitioners  from 
their  indisposition  to  early  interference  with  the  trocar  in  these  accumulations. 
They  forget  that  their  purgative,  diuretic,  and  alterative  remedies,  if  available 
It  til,  can  prove  beneficial  only  at  the  expense  of  much  distress  and  exhaus- 
tion of  the  system,  which  too  often  leave  the  sufferer,  in  the  event  of  his 
recovery  from  the  disease,  with  shattered  and  broken  health  for  years  after- 
wards, if  not  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  An  operation,  on  the  other 
band,  generally  affords  prompt  and  efficient  relief  to  the  urgent  symptoms, 
aad  [ilaces  the  part  in  a  condition  to  be  influenced  by  sorbefacient  measures. 

Local  remedies  are  available  chiefly  in  serous  effusions  in  the  external  parts 
of  tl-r:  Ijoijv.     In  o.'dema  of  the  extremities  vast  benefit  is  often  derived  from 
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sieii'iv  and  persistent  elevation,  and  regular,  equable  compression  with  the 
iKih'iaire.  extending  upwards  from  the  distal  portion  of  the  limb.  In  this 
wav  support  is  given  to  the  caj)illaries,  while  a  salutary  stimulus  is  imparted 
t'j  the  ab-orbents,  well  adapted  to  rouse  them  \\\Xo  action.  This  treatment 
oftt-ri  derives  important  aid  from  frictions  with  sorbefacient  unguents,  lini- 
rj'-rji'j.  and  embrocations,  and  the  application  of  the  dilute  tincture  of  iodine. 
Wrjtii  tiie  distension  is  inordinate,  or  threatens  to  eventuate  in  gangrene, 
tar.v  punrtures  and  even  free  incisions  are  called  for.  In  oedema  of  the 
jrioiti"!  noihing  short  of  prompt  and  decisive  scarification  will  prevent  suffo- 
cation. 

SECT.  III. — LYMPHIZATION,  OR  FIBRINOUS  EXUDATION. 

Lvmphization  is  the  act  of  separating  lymph  from  the  blood  and  depositing 
it  into  the  organs  and  tissues,  or  upon  their  free  surfaces.  The  term,  which 
I  wa*  the  first  to  intro<luce  into  science,  has  been  objected  to,  on  the  ground, 
as  i>  alleged,  that  it  is  not  well  chosen,  because  the  word  lymph  is  given  to 
ihe  fluid  contained  in  the  lymphatic  vessels.  I  can  perceive  no  reason,  how- 
ever, why  it  should  not  be  retained  and  generally  adopted,  for  it  is  certainly 
quite  as  appropriate  and  classical,  in  reference  to  the  substance  which  it  serves 
to  deiiisrnate,  as  the  word  suppuration  is  in  relation  to  pus,  which  is  the  pro- 
duct of  that  act.  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  this  view,  seeing  that  the  word 
"lymph"  is  still  in  general  use,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  that  have  re- 
cently been  made  to  discard  it  by  substituting  the  term  ••  plasma,"  which  is. 
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if  possible,  still  more  objectionable.  Perhaps  the  least  obnoxioas  term  is 
"  fibrin,"  which  is  now  also  much  in  vogue,  and  which  is  expressive  of  at 
least  one  of  the  most  important  attributes  of  that  substance,  namely,  its 
chemical  constitution.  The  phrase  'Aplastic  matter"  would  be  very  appro- 
priate, were  it  not  that  it  is  too  circuitous  for  easy  use. 

There  is  rarely  any  inflammation,  however  slight,  in  which  there  is  not 
some  deposit  of  lymph.  Indeed,  in  many  cases,  and  in  certain  situations,  it 
constitutes  almost  the  only  product  of  the  morbid  action.  Thus,  in  croup 
and  peritonitis,  the  chief  evidence  of  the  existence  of  these  diseases,  after 
death,  is  the  presence  of  lymph ;  in  general,  however,  it  is  associated  with 
other  deposits,  especially  serum,  which  is  often  poured  out  along  with  it  in 
large  quantities.  When  the  inflammation  is  at  all  severe,  and  particularly  if 
it  has  already  made  considerable  progress,  there  may  be,  in  addition,  puri- 
form  matter,  pus,  and  even  pure  blood.  Its  presence,  whether  occurring 
singly  or  combinedly,  is  always,  as  a  general  rule,  denotive  of  a  higher  grade 
of  action  than  the  mere  effusion  of  serum. 

The  capacity  of  furnishing  lymph,  in  inflammation,  is  possessed  in  different 
degrees  by  different  organs  and  textures,  depending  upon  the  peculiarities  of 
their  organization.  It  is  always,  other  things  being  equal,  poured  out  most 
freely  by  the  serous  membranes,  especially  the  pleura  and  peritoneum,  by  the 
cellular  tissue,  and  by  certain  portions  of  the  mucous  system,  as  the  faucial, 
laryngeal,  intestinal,  and  uterine.  Very  little  is  effused,  under  any  circum- 
stances, by  the  fibrous  membranes,  the  muscles  and  their  tendons,  the  vessels, 
nerves,  cartilages,  and  bones,  except  in  cases  of  fracture  and  other  injuries, 
when  it  is  sometimes  thrown  out  in  great  abundance.  In  the  parenchymatous 
organs,  the  same  diversity  obtains  in  respect  to  this  deposit  as  in  the  tissues, 
properly  so  called.  In  some,  as  in  the  brain,  liver,  and  kidneys,  it  is  usually 
supplied  very  sparingly,  whereas,  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  spleen,  it 
is  often  effused  quite  freely,  leading  to  rapid  solidification  of  their  proper 
structure.  Large  quantities  of  lym])h  are  sometimes  exhaled  during  the 
progress  of  abscesses,  many  of  which  it  serves  to  inclose  in  a  distinct  cyst, 
known  as  the  pyogenic  membrane. 

The  deposit  of  lymph  generally  begins  soon  after  the  inflammatory  action, 
and  often  continues  for  an  indefinite  period,  increasing  and  declining  with 
the  disease.  It  is  surprising  how  soon  it  sometimes  shows  itself.  From  my 
experiments  upon  inferior  animals,  as  well  as  from  my  observations  upon  the 
human  subject,  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  it  generally  begins  much 
sooner  than  is  commonly  supposed.  In  1841,  I  had  occasion  to  see  repeated 
proofs  of  this  fact,  while  engaged  in  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  upon 
dogs,  with  a  view  of  elucidating  the  nature  and  treatment  of  wounds  of  the 
intestines.  I  found,  in  many  of  these  animals,  that  the  bowels  had  become 
extensively  adherent,  not  only  to  each  other,  but  likewise  to  the  walls  of  the 
abdomen,  within  the  space  of  a  very  few  hours  after  the  operation.  In  the 
case  of  a  gentleman  whose  abdomen  I  opened  some  years  ago,  on  account  of 
a  twist  in  the  small  intestine,  I  ascertained  that,  although  death  happened  at 
the  end  of  four  hours,  nearly  the  whole  peritoneum,  visceral  and  parietal,  was 
coated  with  a  thin  film  of  fibrin,  of  which  hardly  any  traces  existed  anywhere 
at  the  time  of  the  operation.  In  another  case,  that  of  a  young  lad,  who  died 
within  nine  hours  after  he  had  been  shot  in  the  side,  the  ball  wounding  the 
abdomen,  diaphragm,  and  chest,  large  quantities  of  lymph  were  seen  both 
upon  the  peritoneum  and  pleura.  The  flaps  made  in  amputation  become 
speedily  glazed  with  fibrin,  and  a  similar  phenomenon  is  often  witnessed  upon 
incised  wounds,  the  edges  of  which  frequently  adhere  quite  firmly  within  a 
very  short  time  after  the  application  of  the  dressings. 

From  the  preceding  facts,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  process  of  lymphi- 
zation  generally  begins  at  an  early  period  of  the  inflammation,  and  that,  if 
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the  cireamsUnces  are  at  all  favorable,  it  proceeds  with  great  vigor.  If  tlie 
rcTcrse.  however,  be  the  case,  then  it  goes  on  comparatively  slowly,  or  it  may 
fTen  fail  entirely.  Soch  an  event  will  be  most  likely  to  happen  in  low  and 
depraved  states  of  the  system,  attended  with  an  impoverished  condition  of 
the  blood,  and  conseqnent  lesion  of  the  innervation. 

Lymph,  plasma,  or  fibrin,  considered  as  an  effect  of  disease,  is  a  direct 
prodoct  of  the  vessels  of  the  affected  structures,  the  process  by  which  it  is 
f'ltborated  being  one  of  a  vital  character,  analogous  to,  if  not  actually  iden- 
Tica!  with  secretion.  No  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  doubts  this  opinion,  except 
Tirchow,  who  maintains  that  this  substance  has  an  extra-vascular  origin,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  it  is  a  local  product  of  the  tissues,  on  and  in  which  it  is 
foand,  being  essentially  composed  of  the  material  generated  in  the  inflamed 
l*trt  itself  through  the  changes  in  its  condition,  lie  denies  that  there  is, 
in  the  nsnal  acceptation  of  the  term,  any  inflammatory  exudation  whatever ; 
lir.  what  is  the  same  thing,  he  insists  upon  it  that  there  is  no  real  transuda- 
lioD  from  the  blood-liquor.  Time  will  prove  whether  this  opinion  is  true  or 
erroneoQg. 

Lymph  exhibits,  when  first  effused,  a  whitish,  pale  straw,  or  opaline  ap- 
f<earanee,  though  occasionally  it  is  somewhat  reddish,  from  the  admixture  of 
hematin.  In  cases  of  protracted  jaundice,  I  have  occasionally  found  it  of  a 
l«le-orange  hue.  It  is  of  a  soft,  unctuous  consistence,  like  hot  glue,  or  a 
thin  solution  of  starch,  without  smell,  and  of  a  faint  saline  taste.  Its  chemical 
constitution  is  fibrin,  in  union  with  albumen  and  serum.  Immersion  in  alco- 
hol renders  it  tough,  and  changes  its  color  from  white  to  buff. 

Examined  microtcopically,  lymph  is  seen  to  consist  of  numerous  globules, 
oft  spherical  shape,  nearly  homogeneous,  and  about  the  t^^Vit  ^^  ^"  ^^^^  ^" 
diameter.  Delicate  fibrils,  straight,  parallel,  and  interspersed  with  innumer- 
able granules,  are  also  visible  in  it.  It  is  derived  directly  from  the  blood 
by  a  process  of  secretion,  and  is  identical  with  the  buffy  coat  and  the  blood- 
liqoor ;  possessing  vital  and  organizable  properties,  and  therefore  capable  of 
[•^rfiiriiiinc  important  duties  in  the  economy.  Being  always  deposited  in  a 
riaj.i  A'.iXv,  it  <uon  arranges  itself  in  various  forms ;  now  as  an  amorphous 
[L.i>- ;  now  a>  a  tube,  as  in  the  larynx,  and  bowel ;  at  one  time  as  a  lamella, 
a-.'i  at  .'iMoili»»r  as  a  distinct  band  ;  its  conformation  being  materially  influ- 
fcL;ed  by  that  of  the  organ,  tissue,  or  cavity  in  which  it  is  effused. 

Lyrupli  <lo«:s  not  always  exhibit  the  same  a|)pearances  under  the  microscope 
any  more  than  it  does  under  the  naked  eye.  In  this  respect  it  shares  the  same 
'sW.  a*  other  morbid  products.  I  cannot,  therefore,  recognize  the  doctrine 
<  fan  e^ential  difference  in  the  character  of  the  effused  substance,  so  strenu- 
('Qj-ly  Diaintained  by  some  recent  ))athologists,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  this 
<i:ff».-rence  is  entirely  due  to  a  <lifference  in  the  state  of  the  part  and  system 
\\\  difftTfiit  individuals,  localities,  and  grades  of  the  morbid  action.  Corpus- 
'ii!:ir  lymph,  as  it  has  been  termed,  differs  from  ordinary  lymph  only,  or 
'  iji^tiy,  in  havinjj  a  greater  number  of  exudation  globules,  and  less  of  healthy 
L'-riri.  I  Knee,  it  is  generally  met  with  in  persons  of  deficient  vital  powers, 
•ii:h  an  impuveri^hed  state  of  the  blood,  and  usually  manifests  a  disposition 
:o  break  down  and  become  effete. 

Y\z.  7  <lisplays  a  portion  of  recently-effused  lymph,  opaque,  white-colored, 
'r.\l^i^f:.  and  nia^rnitied  about  3ii()  diameters,  from  an  inflamed  pleura.  It  is 
'.nrnpostd  of  globules,  smaller  molecules,  and  granular  matter  in  a  hyaline 
i:.atrix.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  the  granules  and  molecules  are 
-'.•jwn  as  floating  in  serous  fluid.  In  fig.  8,  the  structure  of  the  effused  matter 
i^  jomi-what  different.  It  forms,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  false  membrane,  magnified 
•"••»  diameters.  Numerous  corpuscles  are  seen,  more  or  less  globular,  and 
iiaviiiir  the  character  of  primary  cells;  the  intervening  texture  is  formed  of 
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The  period  at  which  tbe  organization  of  this  BabstBDce  takes  place  varies 
with  a  number  of  circumstances,  of  which  the  most  important  are,  the  plasti- 
city of  the  effused  matter,  the  natnre  of  the  affected  tissue,  and  the  state  of 
the  general  system.  To  enable  it  to  attain  this  point  at  all  it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  have  a  strong  cell-life,  or  cell-force;  for  when  this  is  vantinft 
the  development  of  cytoblasts  and  nuclei  is  either  impracticable,  or  it  occoni 
so  imperfectly  as  to  be  soon  arrested,  or,  at  all  events,  very  ranch  impaired. 
When  everything  is  favorable,  the  development  proceeds  very  rapidly;  eelln 
and  Duclei  are  formed  in  great  numbers,  and  these,  connecting  themselveR 
with  each  otlier,  are  gradually  spread  out  into  Gbres,  lying,  for  the  most  part, 
in  straight,  parallel  lines,  and  profasely  inlaid  with  granules,  as  in  6g.  9. 
Soon  after  this  process  has  begun,  vessels  show  themselves  iu  the  new  pro- 
duct, either  as  an  offspring  of  a  new  epigenesis,  or  as  an  extension  from  the 
neighboring  structures,  the  latter  being  by  far  the  more  cammon  source  of 
the  supply.     The  walls  of  the  vessels  arc,  at  first,  very  frail  and  yielding,  bo 
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that  the  least  pressure  is  sufficient  to  rupture  them  and  cause  an  extravasa- 
tion of  their  contents.  Gradually,  however,  as  they  increase  in  age,  they 
become  better  qualiGed  for  the  discharge  of  their  functions,  and  in  time 
acquire  all  the  properties  of  the  natural  vessels.  When  fully  developed,  they 
can  be  easily  discovered  with  the  naked  eye,  and  readily  admit  fine  injecting 
matter.  The  veins  are  usually  disproportion  ably  large  to  the  arteries,  bnt 
this  defect  also  ultimately  disappears.     Nerves  and  absorbents  likewise  ezist, 
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IWvbether  ther  are  Bopplied  b;  the  Biirroanding  tiasaes,  or  b;  the  inherent 
jwren  of  the  effDsed  matter  is  andetermined. 

Tbe  irraDgement  of  the  Dewly-formed  Teggela  is  represented  in  tbe  anuexcd 
flMctin.  Fig.  )3  is  a  portion  of  coagulating  lymph  attached  hj  a  narrow 
seck  to  the  peritoneal  coat  of  an  inflamed  intestine.  The  vessels  have  a 
>  di^poBition,  and  freely  anastomose  with  each  other.     Fig.  13  is  a 
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piece  uf  falae  membrane  of  the  pleura.     The  vessels  are  large,  numerous, 
■od  farther  advanced  than  in  the  other  sketch. 

There  are  some  sitaations  where  librin  is  never  organized,  however  strong 
it*  vitality  ma;  be  at  the  moment  of  its  deposition.  Such  an  occurrence,  for 
eianiple.  is  nearly  always  impossible  iu  the  alimentary  canal  and  urinarv 
falidder,  for  the  reason  that  the  irritating  and  heterogeneous  contents  of  these 
nsoToin  speedily  deprive  the  lymph  of  its  organizable  properties.  Site, 
tben,  exercises  an  important  influence  upon  the  process,  which,  it  may  be 
added,  is  also  materially  affected  by  the  stale  of  the  blood  and  solids ;  tbe 
Bore  feeble  and  impoverished  these  are  the  less  likely  will  the  effused  sub- 
stance be  to  form  cells  and  nuclei,  vessels,  nerves,  and  absorbents. 

Ljmph  is  susceptible  of  absorption  both  in  its  fluid  stale  and  after  it  has 
Wn  changed  into  blastema  and  fibro-cellular  tissue.  This,  however,  does 
not  occur,  at  least  not  to  any  extent,  during  the  height  of  the  inflammation, 
l-r  which  it  has  been  produced ;  on  the  contrary,  there  must  always  be  a 
niarkeii  reduction  of  the  morbid  action  before  tile  absorbent  vessels  can  be 
lailnced  to  take  hold  of  it ;  but  n-hen  this  point  has  once  been  reached,  the 
pri>ce*5  oflfn  goes  on  very  rapidly,  as  is  witnessed  in  fractures,  dislocations, 
Koandi,  and  other  injuries,  in  which  the  swell iug,  chiefly  caused  by  flbriuons 
depo'll*.  occa-iionally  completely  vanishes  in  a  few  doys.  The  absorption 
tVi]  of  coarse  be  more  difficult  when  the  lymph  has  become  organized,  when, 
iu  fiicl.  it  not  nnfrequently  efleetually  resists  all  the  efforts  that  tbe  surgeon 
«□  employ  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  opaque  spot  on  the  cornea  often  remaini^ 
Je'pi:';  <>f  the  most  protracted  treatment.  It  is  probable  that  lymph,  befori' 
it  can  QN'Jergo  altsorption,  even  in  its  liquid  slate,  is  broken  np  and  dissolved 
in  th*  fluids  of  the  affected  parts ;  being  Ihus  brought  more  readily  under  the 
ir.iluerice  of  the  vessels. 

Moreover,  lymph  is  susceptible  of  various  kinds  of  degeneration,  both  iu 
its  early  and  in  its  more  advanced  stages,  just  like  other  deposits  and  forma- 
ti'jo:'.  When  recently  effused,  it  may  be  converted  into  pus,  especially  when 
it  ij  aplastic  and  eii>osed  to  tbe  air  ;  under  which  circumstances  it  also  fre- 
■loently  becomes  bard,  dry,  and  shrivelled,  losing  its  vitality,  and  assuming 
the  charactiT  of  an  effete  substance.  It  also  undergoes  fatly  degeneration, 
'•oth  before  and  after  vascularization  ;  and,  Anally,  there  are  cases  in  which 
it  becomcj  the  seat  of  pigmentary  deposits. 
vou  1. — 9 
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1.    USES  OF  PLASTIO  MATTER. 

The  OSes  of  coagnlating  lymph  in  the  repair  of  disease  and  injary  were 
Terj  imperfectly  nnderstood  by  the  older  surgeons,  and  hence  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  their  erroneous  principles  of  treatment.  A  few  only  had 
any  correct  notions  on  the  subject,  which,  however,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
they  rarely  applied  in  practice.  Taliacotius,  although  he  knew  how  to  re- 
construct mutilated  parts,  by  the  transplantation  of  integument  from  one 
region  of  the  body  to  another,  seems  never  to  have  thought  of  applying  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired  to  the  reunion  of  accidental  wonnds.  Instead  of 
approximating  their  edges  and  keeping  them  together  for  a  certain  period, 
to  insure  their  adhesion,  the  older  surgeons  not  only  allowed  them  to  gape, 
but  took  great  pains  to  irritate  and  inflame  them,  thinking  thereby  to  rid  the 
part  and  system  of  noxious  humors.  No  person  with  such  an  injary  was 
deemed  safe  until  the  parts  had  passed  through  a  process  of  mandification, 
suppuration,  and  incarnation.  To  treat  them  otherwise  would,  in  their 
judgment,  have  subjected  them  to  great  hazard,  on  account  of  the  supposed 
retention  of  peccant  matter.  An  opportunity  must  be  afforded  for  the  escape 
of  this  matter,  and  the  period  consumed  in  this  delusive  treatment  often 
extended  through  several  months  even  in  the  most  insignificant  cases. 
Wounds  which,  if  properly  managed,  would  have  healed  in  a  few  days,  were 
thus  often  kept  open  for  an  incredible  length  of  time.  This  practice,  so  pre- 
judicial to  the  true  progress  of  surgery,  and  so  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
best  interests  of  humanity,  continued  in  vogue  until  the  time  of  John  Hunter, 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  It  remained  for  this  illustrious  man 
to  point  out  the  properties  of  plastic  lymph,  and  to  describe  its  many  snrgical 
uses.  Through  his  influence  a  happy  revolution  has  been  effected  in  the 
treatment  of  wonnds  and  other  injuries,  as  well  as  in  the  various  plastic 
operations,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  cannot  even  yet  be  fully  estimated. 

The  modern  practice  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  is,  as  soon  as  all  oozing 
of  blood  has  ceased,  to  approximate  their  edges  by  appropriate  dressings, 
and  to  retain  them  in  this  position  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  insare 
their  reunion  by  the  organization  of  the  plasma  that  is  effused  between  them. 
But  little  inflammation  is  required  for  the  process,  and  hence  the  chief  duty 
of  the  surgeon  consists  in  keeping  the  parts  cool,  elevated,  and  at  rest.  The 
great  danger  is  in  doing  too  much,  thereby  thwarting  nature's  efforts  at 
repair.  All  heating  and  stimulating  applications  are  out  of  the  question,  as 
so  many  impediments  to  the  desired  action ;  the  mind  and  body  are  kept 
free  from  excitement,  and  the  strictest  attention  is  paid  to  the  bowels,  diet, 
and  secretions ;  under  this  management  the  wound  generally  heals  in  a  few 
days,  the  bond  of  union  becoming  hourly  firmer  and  firmer  until  it  is  as  per- 
fect as  nature  can  make  it  by  the  conversion  of  the  plasma  into  fibro-cellular 
matter,  of  which,  however,  very  little  is  ordinarily  left  when  the  process  is 
completed. 

Parts  completely  separated  from  each  other,  and  immediately  replaced, 
will,  if  judiciously  managed,  often  reunite,  and  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  use- 
ful as  before.  Numerous  cases,  of  a  well-authenticated  character,  are  upon 
record  of  bits  of  fingers,  the  nose,  and  the  ear  having  been  successfully  treated 
in  this  wise. 

It  was  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  plastic  properties  of  coagnlating  lymph 
that  Taliacotius  founded  his  world  renowned  operation,  which  is  now  nniver- 
sally  known  by  his  name,  of  repairing  mutilated  noses,  lips,  and  ears.  His 
attention  was  originally  directed  to  the  subject  by  watching  the  effects  of  the 
grafting  of  trees ;  he  observed  that  the  transplanted  portion  not  only  con- 
tracted firm  adhesions  in  its  new  situation,  but  that  it  generally  grew  with 
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^rrett  xifror,  and  ere  long  prodnced  most  excellent  frait,  altogether  superior 
to,  aod  different  from  that  of  the  parent  stock.  Possessed  of  a  profoundly 
ioTentire  genios,  he  was  led  to  believe  that  a  similar  operation  might  be  per- 
furmed  upon  man,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  pnt  his  reasoning  to  the 
test  of  experiment.  His  success  was  complete,  and  the  result  was  that  he 
became  the  great  rhinoplastic  surgeon  of  his  day.  His  method  consisted  in 
raisiDg  a  flap  of  integument  from  the  arm,  and  after  having  thoroughly  pared 
tbe  mutilated  organ,  in  sewing  the  raw  edges  accurately  together,  care  being 
afterwards  taken  to  maintain  the  parts  in  contact  with  each  other  until  they 
had  become  closely  and  inseparably  united.  The  Indian  method,  as  it  is 
termed,  differs  from  that  of  Taliacotius  mainly  in  this,  that  the  flap  of  skin  is 
freaerallj  borrowed  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  deformed  organ,  its 
pedicle  being  twisted  upon  itself  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  interfere  injuri- 
ooslr  with  its  circulation. 

Da  Uamel,  near  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  executed  some 
corious  experiments,  which,  as  having  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  present 
^abject,  deserve  passing  notice,  notwithstanding  they  are  old  and  trite.  They 
coosisted  in  ingrafting  the  spur  of  a  cock  upon  the  comb  of  the  same  animal, 
where,  especially  if  the  spur  was  a  young  one,  it  generally  promptly  united. 
lo  one  instance  he  found  that  the  spur,  although  not  larger  than  a  hemp-seed 
vhen  the  operation  was  performed,  acquired  in  the  course  of  from  three  to 
foar  years  a  length  of  several  inches.  The  experiment  was  subsequently 
repeated  by  John  Hunter  with  similar  results.  He  ascertained  not  only  that 
what  Da  Hamel  had  said  was  perfectly  true,  but  that,  if  the  testicle  of  a  cock 
be  transplanted  into  the  abdomen  of  a  hen,  such  complete  union  will  occur 
between  them  as  to  permit  minute  injecting  matter  readily  to  pass  from  the 
Testis  of  the  one  into  those  of  the  other. 

The  fact  that  a  tooth,  extracted  by  mistake,  will,  if  immediately  replaced 
ID  its  socket,  speedily  reunite,  and  ultimately  regain  its  former  hold,  has  long 
been  familiar  to  dentists.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  adhesion  was 
always  imperfect,  but  that  this  is  not  so  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
vsiciilar  connection  between  the  tooth  and  the  socket  may  be  demonstrated 
■  7  injection.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  led  to  the  painful  and  disp^usting 
[•rictice.  so  ranch  in  vogue  in  the  last  century,  of  transplanting  teeth  from 
:i.e  mouth  of  one  person  into  that  of  another,  and  which  was  finally  abolished 
<.'h\j  when  it  was  discovered  that  it  was  fraught  with  danger,  on  account  of  its 
iiibilitv  to  transmit  disease. 

Finally,  there  is,  as  an  additional  illustration  of  this  interesting  subject, 
:ije  •singular  experiment  of  John  Hunter  of  inserting  afresh  human  tooth  into 
•h*;  tomb  of  a  cock,  where  it  took  root,  and  became  firmly  fixed,  new  vessels 
eiTending  up  into  the  cavity  of  the  fang,  as  was  ascertained  by  injection  after 
tbe  death  of  the  animal. 

r'urious  and  instructive  as  the  above  experiments  are,  they  hardly  equal, 
:i  point  of  interest,  many  of  those  that  have  been  performed  by  the  modern 
>crirer.n  upon  the  human  subject  for  the  relief  of  mutilated  structures. 
Whtihtr  science  has  attained  its  highest  triumphs  in  the  department  of 
plastic  surgery,  or  whether  it  is  capable  of  still  further  achievements,  time 
alone  can  determine. 

The  gooi  efl*ects  of  plasma  are  exhibited  in  various  other  processes,  as  in 
the  suppression  of  hemorrhage,  and  the  radical  cure  of  hernia.  In  the 
fvnner,  the  patient  would  inevitably  bleed  to  death  if  it  were  not  for  the 
azency  of  lymj)h  in  sealing  up  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  by  attaching  the  in- 
•rmaldot  firmly  to  its  surface.  In  hernia  a  radical  cure  can  only  be  effected 
virouph  the  intervention  of  plastic  matter,  thrown  out  in  consequence  either 
'•^  the  pressure  of  a  well-adjusted  truss,  or  the  injection  of  some  irritating 
fl-iid,  causing  inflammatory  action  in  the  parts  around. 
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Plastic  matter  is  often  of  service  in  circumscribing  morbid  action,  and  in 
inclosing  foreign  bodies.  In  abscess  a  wall  of  lymph  is  generally  formed 
around  the  pus,  effectually  preventing  its  diffusion  among  the  surronnding 
tissues.  Occasionally  the  fluid  is  inclosed  by  a  distinct  membrane,  derived 
from  the  fibrin  of  the  blood,  and  possessed  of  a  high  degree  of  organization. 
In  carbuncle  and  erysipelas  the  lymph  is  usually  of  an  aplastic  nature,  and 
therefore  incompetent  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  disease.  Balls,  needles, 
pins,  and  various  other  foreign  bodies  are  occasionally  inclosed  in  a  manner 
similar  to  pus,  and,  in  consequence,  often  remain  harmless  tenants  of  the 
body  for  many  years. 

Again,  plasma  is  of  service  in  obviating  accidents.  Thns,  in  abscess  of  the 
lung,  if  it  were  not  for  the  intervention  of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood,  the  mat- 
ter would  often  break  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  destroy  life  in  a  few 
days,  if  not  in  a  few  hours.  How  then  is  this  untoward  occarrence  pre- 
vented? Simply  by  the  development  of  inflammation  in  the  pulmonary 
pleura,  followed  by  a  deposit  of  lymph,  which  thus  becomes  the  bond  of  ad- 
hesion between  this  membrane  and  the  costal  pleura ;  so  that  by  the  time 
the  matter  reaches  the  surface  an  effectual  barrier  is  opposed  to  its  effusion, 
in  consequence  of  which  it  generally  discharges  itself  through  a  contiguous 
bronchial  tube.  A  similar  occurrence  takes  place  in  abscess  of  the  liver  in 
relation  to  the  peritoneum  and  intestinal  tube.  In  typhoid  fever  the  glands 
of  Peyer  are  often  perforated,  and  yet  it  seldom  happens  that  the  contents 
of  the  bowel  escape  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  simply  because  of  this  wise 
provision  of  nature  in  gluing  together  the  contiguous  serous  surfaces. 

Finally,  lymph  is  of  use  in  obliterating  serous  cavities.  In  the  radical 
cure  of  hydrocele,  a  disease  which  has  its  seat  in  the  vaginal  tunic  of  the 
testicle,  an  operation  is  performed  which  has  for  its  object  the  establishment 
of  a  certain  degree  of  inflammation,  followed  by  a  deposit  of  fibrin,  just  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  opposing  surfaces,  and  to  insure  their  permanent  aggluti- 
nation. Serous  cysts  are  treated  upon  similar  principles ;  and  modern  sur- 
gery has  been  emboldened  to  inject  even  some  of  the  movable  joints,  the 
abdomen,  and  ovarian  tumors  with  irritating  fluids,  for  the  radical  cure  of 
dropsical  diseases  of  these  parts. 

2.    INJURIOUS  EFFECTS  OF  PLASTIC  MATTER. 

But  lymph  is  capable  of  producing  injurious  effects  as  well  as  beneficial ; 
nature's  operations  cannot  always  be  controlled  by  art,  and  it  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that  she  should  often  overleap  the  bounds  of  discretion  when  she  is 
depicting  the  inflamed  structures  by  effusion  of  plastic  matter.  Immense  mis- 
chief is  frequently  done  in  this  manner,  within  a  few  hours  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  morbid  action  ;  mischief  which  it  may  require  months  of  the  most 
judicious  and  persevering  efforts  of  the  surgeon  to  eradicate.  Examples  of 
this  occurrence  are  daily  met  with  in  practice,  and  serve  as  mortifying  illus- 
trations of  the  impotency  and  imperfection  of  our  art,  as  well  as  of  the  per- 
verseness  of  disease. 

Among  the  more  common  and  obvious  effects  of  this  description  are  the 
following :  1.  Mechanical  obstruction  of  the  natural  outlets  of  the  body. 
2.  Change  of  structure  by  interstitial  deposits.  3.  Abnormal  adhesions. 
4.  Induration  and  enlargement. 

a.  An  example  of  mechanical  obstruction  from  a  deposit  of  lymph  is  afforded 
by  what  occurs  in  the  windpipe  in  plastic  croup,  the  principal  anatomical 
character  of  which  is  the  formation  of  a  false  membrane,  which  often  moulds 
itself  accurately  to  the  shape  of  the  tube,  and  which,  especially  when  it  ex- 
tends high  up  into  the  larynx,  may  become  a  source  of  suffocation  by  imped- 
ing the  entrance  of  the  air  into  the  lungs.     In  rare  cases  the  membrane  is 
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deticbed  and  expectorated;  bnt  generally  it  remains  in  spite  of  onr  remedies, 
and  speedily  destroys  the  patient.  Not  even  an  artificial  opening  into  the 
tnchea  will  asoally  avert  this  event. 

lo  some  of  the  macoos  canals  this  matter  is  poured  out  beneath  the  lining 
oeaibraDe  instead  of  upon  its  free  surface,  where,  becoming  organized,  it 
leads  to  permaneDt  contraction  of  the  tube.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  stric- 
tsre  is  formed ;  when  the  case  is  a  very  bad  one,  lymph  may  also  be  effused 
ioto  the  Bobstance  of  the  lining  membrane,  and  even  upon  its  free  surface,  as 
a  seen  in  what  is  called  the  bridle-stricture  of  the  urethra,  which,  however, 
is  exceedingly  rare. 

i.  Change  of  structure  by  interstitial  deposit  of  lymph  occurs  in  almost  all 
cues  of  inflammation,  however  slight  or  however  situated.  In  pneumonitis, 
it  closes  ap  the  air-cells  and  minute  bronchial  tubes,  as  well  as  the  cells  of 
the  connective  areolar  tissue,  producing  what  is  called  hepatization  of  the 
longs.  Opacity  of  the  cornea,  acting  obstructingly  to  the  rays  of  light,  is  the 
iarariable  result  of  a  deposit  of  plastic  matter  either  beneath  its  conjunctival 
corering  or  in  its  inter-lamellar  structure. 

e.  Abnormal  adhesions,  wherever  found,  are  occasioned  by  this  substance, 
thrown  oot  as  a  consequence  of  inflammatory  action.  The  effects  of  such  ad- 
hesions are  always  more  or  less  prejudicial.  In  the  thoracic  cavity,  they 
confine  and  restrain  the  play  of  the  heart  and  lungs ;  in  the  abdomen,  they 
often  become  a  source  of  internal  strangulation ;  in  the  mucous  outlets,  as  in 
the  Tagina  and  uterus,  they  may  produce  complete  occlusion  of  their  orifices; 
and  in  the  vessels,  especially  the  arteries,  they  sometimes  induce  obliteration 
of  the  largest  sized  trunks.  Abnormal  adhesions  between  the  bowel  and  the 
sac  in  hernia  are  sometimes  a  cause  of  its  irreducibility. 

Great  mischief  is  often  done  by  deposits  of  lymph  into  the  joints.  If  the 
matter  be  oot  promptly  removed  by  the  absorbents,  nature  makes  an  effort  to 
organize  it,  and  to  convert  it  into  an  adventitious  structure,  which,  uuder- 
iroiog  various  mutations,  at  length  assumes  the  properties  of  the  osseous 
tiwoe.  at  the  same  time  that  it  effectually  destroys  the  motions  of  the  articu- 
lati*jn.  The  case,  in  fact,  is  one  of  bony  anchylosis,  and  no  treatment  that 
■•in  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it  will  be  of  any  avail  in  regaining  the  functions 
f  rbe  part. 

d.  Among  the  more  frequent  and  distressing  evils  of  plastic  deposits  are 
I'tdnration  and  enlargement^  or  hardening  and  thickening  of  the  organs  and 
:  >>Qes.  Such  occurrences  are  generally  exceedingly  annoying,  often  severely 
■  ixinir  the  patience  of  the  sufferer  and  the  skill  of  the  professional  attendant. 
Thev  are  the  direct  result  of  interstitial  deposits,  which  often  manifest  an 
e-rlj  tendency  to  organization  and  transformation,  and  which  none  but  the 
r-05t  determined  perseverance  in  the  use  of  remedies  can  enable  us  ultimately 
t'»  overcome.  The  stiff  and  thickened  joint,  the  indurated  and  enlarged 
toticle,  the  hypertrophied  spleen,  liver,  and  lymphatic  gland,  the  hardened 
and  enlarged  tonsil,  are  literally  living  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  this  statement. 


TREATMENT. 

The  treatment  of  lymphization  is  to  be  conducted  upon  general  antiphlo- 
zMxi:  principles ;  undue  action  is  to  be  repressed,  and  the  absorption  of 
►  Juised  matter  is  to  l»e  promoted.  To  accomplish  the  first  of  these  objects, 
•a*:  ordinary  local  and  constitutional  measures  are  employed;  for  the  second, 
*'»rl»efacierits  are  necessary,  as  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium  internally, 
and  the  tincture  of  iodine,  liniments,  and  embrocations  externally.  In  the 
acute  stage  of  the  disease,  while  secretion  is  still  active,  purgatives  and  anti- 
monials,  with  the  liberal  exhibition  of  calomel,  constitute  the  chief  means  of 
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relief;  but  the  tendency  to  deposit  having  ceased,  their  nse  is  dispensed  with, 
all  except  the  mercury,  which  is  now  given  in  minute  doses,  and  with  a  view 
strictly  to  its  alterative  effect;  it  is  often  carried  to  slight  ptyalism,  the 
mouth  and  gums  being  maintained  in  a  tender  condition  for  perhaps  several 
weeks  consecutively;  or,  with  an  occasional  interval,  for  even  a  much  longer 
period.  In  the  latter  event,  the  bichloride  frequently,  if  not  generally,  forms 
a  valuable  substitute  for  the  calomel ;  less  likely  to  act  hnrtfully,  and  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  very  effectually  stimulating  the  absorbents.  In  such  cases, 
too,  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic  often  produce  a  most  salutary  influence ;  its 
action  being  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  mercury  itself,  with  which  it  may  fre- 
quently be  advantageously  combined.  When  the  inflammatory  action  has 
pretty  much  subsided,  its  products,  especially  the  serous  and  plastic,  are 
generally  easily  gotten  rid  of  by  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  or  iodide  of 
potassium,  administered  in  doses  varying  from  three  to  twenty  grains,  in 
aqueous  solution,  three  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  strict  attention  being 
paid,  meanwhile,  to  the  diet  and  bowels.  When  the  case  is  obstinate,  an 
occasional  mercurial  will  constitute  a  valuable  addition. 

Among  the  more  beneficial  topical  means  are,  the  dilute  tincture  of  iodine, 
applied  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours;  inunctions  with  mercurial  and  other 
unguents,  particularly  that  of  the  iodide  of  lead;  stimulating  embrocations; 
and  steady,  uniform  support  with  the  bandage.  Yarious  kinds  of  plasters, 
as  the  common  mercurial,  the  compound  galbanum,  and  others  of  a  kindred 
nature,  are  also  frequently  serviceable.  Washing  the  part  well,  when  acces- 
sible, twice  a  day  with  hot  water  and  Castile  soap,  and  then  using  dry  fric- 
tion upon  it,  often  do  more  good  than  anything  else.  In  some  cases,  again, 
cold,  especially  in  the  form  of  the  douche,  acts  very  beneficially,  affording 
relief  when  everything  else  seems  to  fail.  In  the  case  of  the  joints  passive 
motion  must  be  carefully  performed,  at  first  once,  and  then  twice  a  day,  to 
prevent  anchylosis  from  the  organization  of  the  fibrinous  bands  which  are  so 
liable  to  form  during  the  progress  of  synovitis. 

When  the  object  is  simply  to  assist  nature  in  her  efforts  at  repairing  injury, 
as  a  wound  or  fracture,  care  should  be  taken,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
attendant  action  is  not  too  low,  and,  on  the  other,  that  it  docs  not  transcend 
the  fil)rinizlng  limits.  By  over-officionsness  the  system  may  be  so  exhausted 
as  to  render  the  proper  supply  of  lymph  in  the  part  a  matter  of  impossibility, 
or  such  a  state  of  the  constitution  may  be  brought  about  by  the  effects  of 
previous  disease,  intemperance,  or  inadequate  nutrition  from  the  want  of 
proper  food.  However  induced,  it  should  claim  prompt  attention,  every 
effort  being  made,  by  the  use  of  tonics,  stimulants,  and  other  invigorating 
measures,  to  supply  the  blood  with  the  requisite  material  for  the  deposition 
of  fibrin  ;  all  debilitating  topical  applications  being  at  the  same  time  dis- 
continued. Over-action,  on  the  contrary,  is  met  by  the  usual  antiphlogistic 
means,  carefully  and  warily  applied,  lest  harm  should  result  from  the  too 
rapid  reduction  of  the  vital  powers.  The  management  of  the  reparative 
process  always  demands  great  judgment  and  vigilance. 


SECT.  IV. — SUPPURATION  AND  ABSCESS. 

Suppuration  is  the  process  by  which  pus  is  formed,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent,  as  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important,  of  the  results,  events, 
or  conditions  of  inflammation.  Its  presence,  as  a  general  rule,  is  denotive  of 
a  higher  grade  of  excitement  than  a  mere  deposition  of  serum  and  plastic 
matter,  which,  however,  arc  nearly  always  associated  with  it  But  it  most 
not  be  supposed  that  the  reverse  of  this  proposition  is  true ;  for  inflammation 
often  exists  in  a  severe  degree,  with  an  abundant  effusiou  of  the  watery  and 
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fibriDons  elements  of  the  blood,  and  jet  there  is  not  the  sh'ghtest  evidence  of 
suppontion. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  suppuration  might  occur  without  the  agency 
of  ioflammation,  and  there  seems  to  be  still  a  lingering  disposition  on  the 
ptrt  of  some  pathologists  to  adhere  to  this  doctrine,  if  not  by  direct  advocacy, 
It  least  by  implication.  The  opinion  doubtless  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that 
there  are  occasionally  cases  of  suppuration  in  which  large  quantities  of  pus 
are  thrown  off,  without  any  evidence  of  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  inflamma- 
tioo,  soch,  especially,  as  pain,  heat,  and  discoloration  of  the  structures  in 
vbich  the  matter  is  formed,  or  any  constitutional  disorder ;  the  whole  process 
being  apparently  conducted  as  if  both  the  part  and  system  were  unconscious 
of  what  is  going  on.  Such  cases  are  by  no  means  infrequent,  and  yet  if  they 
be  carefully  investigated,  or  traced  through  the  various  stages  of  their  pro- 
gress op  to  the  dissection  of  the  affected  tissues,  the  most  satisfactory  proof 
will  be  afforded  of  their  phlogistic  nature.  In  a  cold,  strumous  or  scrofulous 
abseexs,  for  example,  which  has  so  often  served  as  the  basis  for  this,  now 
Dearly  exploded  idea,  and  the  formation  of  which  is  sometimes  the  work  of 
several  months,  inflammation  is  just  as  much  concerned  in  the  production  of 
its  contents,  as  in  a  phlegmonous  boil  that  is  developed  in  three  or  four  days. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  in  the  one  the  morbid  process  moves  on  slowly 
and  almost  imperceptibly,  while  in  the  other  it  proceeds  very  rapidly,  and  is 
accompanied  by  such  well-marked  symptoms  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
mistake  their  character. 

Pas  may  be  formed,  as  is  well  known,  without  any  breach  of  continuity  of 
the  affected  parts.  This  mode  of  suppuration  is,  in  fact,  very  common,  not 
only  in  the  serous  cavities,  but  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  mucous 
system.  It  is  not,  however,  confined  to  these  textures.  In  the  cellular  sub- 
stance, longs,  brain,  liver,  and  other  viscera,  nothing  is  more  frequent  than 
SDpparation,  without  any  ulceration  whatever  in  the  inceptive  stages  of  the 
morbid  action. 

The  formation  of  purulent  matter  does  not  take  place  with  equal  facility 
in  all  the  organs  and  textures.     Of  the  viscera,  those  which  are  most  prone 
:o  take  on  suppurative  action  are  the  liver,  lungs,  and  brain  ;  of  the  tissues, 
the  cellular,  cutaneous,  mucous,  and  serous.     In  the  fibrous,  cartilaginous, 
Tendinous,  and  osseous  textures,  this  fluid  forms  with  difficulty,  and  is  seldom 
"fa  thick,  consistent  nature.     Of  the  mucous  system  some  portions  are  more 
liable  to  be  affected  with  suppuration  than  others.     Thus,  it  is  much  more 
••oumon  to  find  pus  in  the  colon  than  in  the  stomach  or  ileum,  in  the  vagina 
:han  in  the  uterus,  in  the  urethra  than  in  the  urinary  bladder,  in  the  nose 
•ban  in  the  mouth,  in  the  fauces  than  in  the  oesophagus,  in  the  bronchia  than 
:a  the  larynx.     So,  likewise,  in  the  serous  system,  suppuration  is  more  fre- 
•|aen!  in  some  situations  than  in  others ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  pleura,  the 
vaginal  tunic  of  the  testicle,  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  larger  joints 
Ui  the  subcutaneous  cellular  texture,  pus  is  most  readily  formed  in  those 
i-ar-  which  are  remote  from  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation.    The  blood- 
Te5>els  do  not  often  suppurate,  except  when  wounded ;  and  the  same,  so  far 
as  we  know,  is  the  case  with  the  absorbents.    The  lymphatic  ganglions,  how- 
•irTfcr,  are  very  frequently  affected  in  this  way,  especially  those  of  the  axilla, 
the  ^roin,  the  mesentery,  and  the  base  of  the  lower-jaw,  particularly  in  per- 
son? who  are  predisposed  to  scrofulous  disease.     The  nervous  tissue  seldom 
*appurate?.  and  the  muscular  still  more  rarely.    From  all  these  facts  we  may 
•ieduce  the  axiom,  that  those  structures  are  most  prone  to  form  matter  which 
contain  the  largest  amount  of  loose  cellular  substance,  and,  conversely,  that 
those  which  possess  this  tissue  sparingly  always  suppurate  with  difficulty, 
r«wjniriDg  in  general  a  much  longer  period,  and  elaborating  a  less  perfect 
doid. 
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The  period  at  which  sapparation  may  occur  after  the  establishment  of 
inflammation  varies,  on  an  average,  from  twentj-foar  hours  to  three  or  foar 
days,  depending  upon  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  affected  tissues,  the 
intensity  of  the  morbid  action,  and  also,  and  that  in  a  material  manner,  apoQ 
the  condition  of  the  system,  and  the  character  of  the  exciting  cause.  Mucous 
membranes,  especially  if  exposed  to  the  air,  generally  suppurate  very  readily, 
having,  as  it  were,  a  predisposition  to  take  on  this  kind  of  action ;  serous 
membranes,  on  the  contrary,  suppurate  with  difficulty,  one  reason  of  which 
is  that,  being  arranged  in  the  form  of  shut  sacs,  they  do  not  feel  the  stimalos 
of  the  atmosphere ;  another,  doubtless,  is  the  fact  that  such  structures,  when 
irritated,  are  naturally  inclined  to  furnish  lymph  rather  than  pus,  their 
organization  peculiarly  fitting  them  for  that  office.  The  same  difference 
exists  between  the  veins  and  arteries,  and  it  is  practically  fortunate  that  it 
does ;  otherwise  the  danger  of  wounds,  whether  the  result  of  accident  or 
design,  requiring  the  ligation  of  the  principal  arteries,  would  be  much  greater 
than  experience  has  shown  it  to  be.  No  surgeon  likes  to  tie  a  large  vein, 
well  knowing  that  the  operation  may  be  followed  by  fatal  suppuration  of  its 
lining  membrane.  In  some  of  the  internal  viscera,  as  the  brain  and  liver, 
pus  sometimes  forms  with  great  rapidity,  as  is  seen  in  cases  of  injuries  of 
these  organs.  Matter,  other  things  being  equal,  forms  more  rapidly  when 
the  inflammation  is  very  intense  than  when  it  is  comparatively  mild.  A 
wound  inflicted  upon  an  unhealthy  or  intemperate  person  will  be  more  likely 
to  run  speedily  into  suppuration  than  one  of  a  similar  character  occurring  in 
an  individual  of  sound  constitution  and  regular  habits.  A  phlegmonous  boil 
will  usually  begin  to  deposit  pus  in  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours, 
whereas  a  chancre  does  not  furnish  any,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  until 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  day.  In  variola,  the  suppurative  process  is 
generally  not  fully  established  until  about  the  ninth  day. 

Exposure  of  an  inflamed  surface  to  the  air  greatly  promotes  suppurative 
action,  and  is,  consequently,  directly  hostile  to  adhesion.  The  more  nicely 
the  edges  of  a  wound  are  approximated,  the  greater,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  will  be  the  probability  of  speedy  and  permanent  reunion,  and  con- 
versely. Serous  membranes,  as  already  stated,  have  naturally  a  disposition, 
when  inflamed,  to  pour  out  lymph,  and  become  glued  together;  but  whenever 
they  lose  the  character  of  closed  sacs,  as  they  necessarily  do  when  they  are 
accidentally  opened,  the  morbid  action,  consequent  upon  the  injury,  is  certain 
to  be  followed  by  the  formation  of  pus,  especially  if  the  air  is  permitted  to 
have  free  access  to  them  for  any  length  of  time. 

Pus  originally  appears  in  the  form  of  distinct  globules,  which  are  dispersed 
through  the  affected  structures,  and  can  be  easily  recognized  by  their  pale 
yellowish  color.  As  the  purulent  particles  increase  in  number,  they  gradually 
become  confluent  by  the  removal  of  the  parts  concerned,  and  in  this  way  the 
matter  is  at  length  collected  into  an  abscess. 

The  symptoms  which  characterize  the  suppurative  process  will  claim  special 
attention  when  we  come  to  speak  of  abscesses.  Meanwhile,  it  will  suffice  to 
observe,  in  general  terms,  that  they  are  such  as  denote  the  existence  of  ordi- 
nary inflammation,  with  an  increase,  more  or  less  considerable,  of  the  local 
and  constitutional  disturbance. 

Pus,  the  product  of  suppuration,  has  been  an  object  of  anxious  study  from 
the  earliest  ages  of  the  profession  down  to  the  present  time ;  but  it  has  only 
been  within  a  comparatively  recent  period  that  any  real  and  reliable  light  has 
been  thrown  upon  its  physical,  chemical,  and  microscopical  properties. 

When  genuine,  or,  as  it  is  not  unaptly  termed,  good,  healthy,  or  laudable, 
pus  is  of  a  white,  yellowish  tint,  opaque,  homogeneous,  of  a  sweetish  taste, 
without  any  particular  smell,  and  of  the  consistence  of  thin  cream.  It  is 
heavier  than  water,  in  which  it  is  partly  dissolved,  emits  a  faint,  mawkish  odor 
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01  boD^  bemted  to  the  natural  temperature  of  the  body,  resists  patrefaction 
■ith  mnarkable  pertinacity,  and  is  coagnlated  by  heat,  alcohol,  and  li;dro- 
tUoratc  or  ammonia.  Pos  freezes  less  rapidly  than  water,  and  when  thawed 
iaa  not  reptain  its  original  properties. 

The  ipcciGc  gravity  of  pos  is  liable  to  considerable  variation.  It  is  less 
ihuthal  of  blood,  and  greater  than  that  of  aerum.  According  to  Oiieter- 
Iwek,  it  ranges  from  1030  to  1033.  In  seven  distinct  examinations  of  pus, 
ukn  froin  abKesses  in  different  sitoations — as  the  thigh,  nrm,  axilla,  back, 
pteara,  and  the  Inng  in  pnlmonary  phthisis — Dr.  John  Davy  found  the  speciBc 
praritr  u  low  in  one  as  1031,  and  in  another  as  high  as  1042.  This  great 
disparity  is  mainly  attributable  to  two  circumstances,  the  unusual  quantity  of 
the  (did  ingrediepts,  and  the  variable  density  of  the  liquid  part. 

The  diemieai  constitution  of  pus  has  been  examined  by  a  great  uumber  of 
riperiDkentalist»,  and  the  results  of  their  investigations  tend  to  show  that  it 
C'Mtains  most  of  the  elements  of  the  blood.  The  following  analysis  is  by 
(iBeierbock,  from  the  pus  of  an  abscess  in  the  hnman  breast. 

W«ter 8G.1 

Pit.  MilaMe  011I7  in  boiling  alcohol            ....  l.C 

Fit  and  oimazomc,  soIiib!i)  in  colil  alcohol            .            .            .  4.3 
AlbnmcD,  pjitm,  pas  globnles  and  granalefl,  aolnble  neither  in 

hot  DOT  Id  cold  alcohol                .....  T. 4 

Loai             ........  (i.ti 

loa.o 

Lehmmu  has  investigated  the  chemical  composition  of  the  different  ele- 
nenU  of  pni  with  great  care.  Normal  pus  he  found  lo  contain  from  14  to 
ICJ  of  lolid  constituents,  of  which  from  5-0^  belonged  to  mineral  or  inof- 
noie  intwtances.  The  most  usual  Insoiable  salts  of  pus  are  the  phosphates 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  the  sulphate  of  lime;  the  principal  part  of  the 
^-ilnUe  salts  is  famished  by  chloride  of  sodium.  The  quantity  of  fat  was 
'■■md  lo  vary  from  2-613;  ^^^  quantify  of  alliiinien  in  the  serum  from  1.2  to 
^T.;.  Casein  and  the  colorint;  matter  of  the  blood  do  not  occur  in  normal 
!':>.  A  substance  which  usually  cnlers  into  the  composition  of  pus  is  pffine. 
■  i(t-;er)>ock,  who  discovered  it,  considers  it  as  a  peculiar  animal  principle. 
I'-'  eiact  natore  is  not  understood,  it  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  an  oxide 
■■f  f-njtein,  by  oihers  a  form  of  fibrin.  It  can  be  precipitated  from  pus  by 
ictiie  ucid.  or  liy  alum,     it  is  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

I'm  occasionally  contains  a  peculiar  substance,  denominated  pyoci/anine ; 
-■■  Imparts  a  bluish  or  greenish  hue  to  the  contents  of  certain  abscesses,  and 
^'j  the  difchar<res  of  certain  ulcers,  but  its  real  nature  is  not  well  understood. 

With  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  cimi- 
r^and  part  iif  the  pus  (ilobutes  we  possess  mi  Fig-  l-*- 

{"•iiire  knowledge.  The  cell  walls,  contents, 
'I.I  r.ndei,  react  like  protein  bodies,  and  arc 
I  ^l^al'lT  of  an  albuminous  nature.  The  cell  walls 
-r-  d::9olvecl  by  acids,  but  resist  the  action  of 


^^^^%. 
®^® 


rotco;>i'e((%  examined,  is  found  to  be  ^       '^^     (it-/ 

ijparent  fluid,  called  the  pus-liquor.  /..^  x*"^  ^^.., 


icpo'i^d  of  nnmcrons  small  corpuscles  suspended  ^^w'^j  it^j,  j  *•*  \^ 


Tli**e  little  bodies,  which  have  received  the  name 
•  r'  [.iii  globules,  ore  generally  of  a  spherical  form, 
^:i>l  vary  in  bize  from  the  jocath  to  the  :in'aa"> 
;'  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  mostly  very 
.'rariolar,  and  possess  a  delicate  cell  wall,  which  corim.ci^-.  » 
iMomes  di»li»ct  on  the  addition  of  water.    They    the  •i>p]i«tiui 


'*«|^ 
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are  nncleated ;  some  containing  one  well-defined  nucleas,  others  two,  three, 
or  more  small  nuclear  bodies.  Acetic  acid  has  the  effect  of  rendering  them 
apparent ;  the  cell-contents  and  wall  becoming  transparent  under  its  infla- 
ence,  especially  if  the  acid  be  undiluted.  Fig.  14  exhibits  pus  corpuscles  in 
their  natural  state  as  well  as  their  appearance  when  acted  upon  by  acetic 
acid. 

These  corpuscles  float  in  the  pus-liquor,  and  are  intermixed  with  TariouB 
other  solid  elements,  as  granules,  shreds  of  fibrin,  and  exudation  corpuscles; 
also,  at  times,  with  small  homogeneous,  non-nucleated  corpuscles,  termed  pyoid. 

Pus  is  liable  to  be  modified  in  its  properties  by  the  presence  of  extraneons 
substances,  such  as  grumous  blood,  fibrin,  cholesterine,  and  the  debris  of  the 
organs  and  textures  in  which  it  is  formed.  In  common  phlegmon,  it  often 
contains  shreds  of  cellular  tissue,  of  a  dirty  grayish  color,  not  unlike  wet  tow. 
The  brownish  matter  found  in  certain  abscesses  of  the  liver  probably  derives 
its  color  and  consistence  from  the  intermixture  of  the  softened  and  broken- 
down  hepatic  parenchyma.  In  suppuration  of  the  different  glands,  the  pus 
is  not  unfrequently  mingled  with  the  product  of  their  secretion.  Thus,  in 
the  kidney,  it  may  blend  itself  with  the  urine,  in  the  liver  with  the  bile,  Id 
the  mamma  with  the  milk,  in  the  testicle  with  the  semen.  Purulent  matter  is 
sometimes  very  fetid,  probably  from  the  extrication  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  different  varieties  of  pus  have  received  difi'erent  names.  When  the 
fluid  is  of  a  whitish  color,  creamy  in  its  consistence,  and  composed  of  a  great 
number  of  globules,  it  is  said  to  be  healthy,  pure,  or  laudable,  in  reference  to 
the  process  by  which  it  is  produced,  which  is  of  a  healthy,  sanative,  or  re- 
storative nature.  It  is  usually  met  with  in  suppurating  wounds,  in  healing 
ulcers,  and  in  phlegmonous  abscesses.  Its  properties  have  already  been  su^ 
ficientiy  described. 

Sanious,  serous,  ichorous,  or  sanguinolent  pus  is  thin,  almost  transparent, 
of  a  yellowish,  oily,  or  reddish  color,  and  generally  so  acrid  as  to  erode  the 
parts  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  It  is  a  product  of  unhealthy  inflam- 
mation, and  is  principally  observed  in  caries  of  the  bones,  in  irritable  ulcers, 
and  in  open  cancer.  This  variety  of  pus  is  frequently  blended  with  grnmons 
blood,  flakes  of  fibrin,  and  the  debris  of  the  affected  tissues. 

Fibriiious  pus  consists  of  common  pus  in  combination  with  lymph.  It  is 
of  a  whitish,  grayish,  or  cineritious  color,  and  of  a  semi-liquid,  concrete,  or 
lardaceons  consistence.  Under  the  microscope,  it  displays  the  globules  of 
healthy  pus,  with  numerous  other  cells  and  fibres  of  irregular  shape.  It  is 
commonly  found  in  the  joints,  the  splanchnic  cavities,  in  metastatic  abscesses, 
and  in  carbuncular  inflammation.  Its  presence  denotes  a  high  degree  of 
morbid  action. 

Scrofulous  pus  is  mostly  seen  in  pulmonary  caverns,  cold  abscesses,  scrofu- 
lous disease  of  the  joints,  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  gan- 
glions. After  standing  a  little  while,  it  usually  separates  into  two  parts,  of 
which  one  is  thick,  straw-colored,  and  inodorous ;  the  other,  which  rests  on 
the  surface,  thin,  ropy,  and  mixed  with  small,  opaque,  curdy  flakes.  When 
scrofulous  pus  is  long  retained  it  may  acquire  a  disagreeable,  nauseous  smell, 
not  unlike  the  pollen  of  the  chestnut ;  at  other  times  it  is  excessively  fetid. 
The  attendant  action  is  usually  very  languid. 

There  is  a  variety  of  pus  to  which,  from  its  admixture  with  mucus,  the 
term  muco-purulent  is  applied.  It  is  usually  a  product  of  a  high  degree  of 
inflammation  of  the  various  outlets  of  the  body,  particularly  the  nose,  eye, 
bronchial  tubes,  and  genito-urinary  apparatus.  The  mucus  which  proceeds 
from  these  surfaces  in  the  healthy  state  is  composed  of  a  transparent  fluid, 
and  of  abraded  epithelial  cells,  flat,  and  irregularly  sided  with  a  central  nn- 
cleus.      lu   addition  to  these,  the  microscope  detects  numerous  granular 
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and  spherical  globules,  similar  to  those  of  pus ;  the  whole  being  sus- 
pended in  a  Tiscid,  transpareut,  ductile  fluid.  Under  inflammation,  the 
epithelial  cells  are  cast  off  so  quickly  that  they  have  not  time  to  become 
flattened  out,  and  the  globules  are  not  only  greatly  augmented  in  number, 
hot  tbej  acquire  somewhat  the  character  of  those  of  pus. 

Finally,  there  is  what  is  called  puriform  matter,  a  substance  which,  as  the 
■ame  implies,  is  not  true  pus,  but  an  imperfect  liquid  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  it.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  bad  forms  of  inflammation,  as  erysipelas, 
carbancle,  and  pyemia,  and  consists  essentially  of  broken-up  lymph  and 
ihreds  of  tissue,  interspersed  with  fatty  substance,  granules,  abortive  cells, 
tad  a  few  globules,  smaller  than  those  of  pus,  and  not  affording  the  usual  re- 
action onder  acetic  acid. 

Certain  kinds  of  pus,  as  those,  for  example,  of  smallpox,  varioloid,  gonor- 
rbcta,  and  chancre,  are  contagious.  In  what  particular  element  of  the  fluid 
the  virus  or  specific  secretion  is  contained,  or  whether  it  exists  as  an  entity, 
ii  ondetennined.  The  vitality  of  the  organ  by  which  it  is  elaborated  is  not 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  its  peculiar  effects.  Once  formed,  it  be- 
comes independent  of  its  source,  and  retains,  for  a  considerable  period,  the 
pover  of  contaminating  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied,  producing  a  disease 
of  the  same  character.  Various  chemical  agents,  however,  as  the  alkalies  and 
tcids,  bare  the  property  of  neutralizing  or  destroying  it,  so  that,  if  innocnla- 
tion  be  afterwards  attempted,  no  effects  will  follow.  If  the  pus  of  a  chancre 
be  examined  with  the  microscope,  it  will  often  be  found  to  contain  animal- 
cules, particularly  the  vibrio  lineola. 

Pas  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  product  of  secretion,  an  operation 
similar,  in  principle,  to  the  secretion  of  bile  and  other  fluids.  This  opinion, 
however,  is  no  longer  tenable,  modern  researches  having  shown  that  it  is 
merely  altered  coagulating  lymph,  fibrin,  or  plasma,  so  abundantly  effused 
doring  the  inflammatory  process,  especially  at  the  focus  of  the  morbid  action. 
Id  what  manner,  or  by  what  agency,  the  change  is  effected,  is  not  determined. 
A!:  that  is  certainly  known  concerning  it  is  that  the  pus  corpuscles  resemble, 
in  !lieir  size,  shape,  and  structure,  the  corpuscles  in  the  effused  lymph,  and 
tha:  the  former  always  contain  more  or  less  oily  matter,  which  thus  constitutes 
use  of  their  characteristic  features.  Leaving,  then,  out  of  the  question  any 
fpr'L'ulation  in  regard  to  the  suiiject,  it  is  evident  that  the  fluid,  called  pus,  is 
formed  externally  to  the  vessels  by  a  species  of  disintegration  and  decay  of 
the  plastic  elements  of  the  blood,  thrown  off  as  an  effect  of  inflammation,  and 
tbk*.  consequently,  secretion  has  no  agency  whatever  in  its  production. 

Pus  globules  are,  as  has  already  been  seen,  nucleated  cells  which  have  their 
ori^rin  in  srerms  that  pre-exist  in  the  effused  lymph,  but  which  are  not  fully 
'irrTrloped  until  they  have  been  subjected  to  a  species  of  metamorphosis,  the 
pri-tise  nature  of  which  has  not  been  explained.  The  change  is  probably 
[•arily  of  a  vital,  partly  of  a  chemical  nature;  or,  possibly,  it  may  be  mainly 
of  'i.e  latter  description,  the  peculiar  color,  form  and  size  of  the  pus  globules 
Wiriz  dependent  upon  transformation  effected  in  the  exudation.  Kokitansky 
ha*  advanced  the  idea  that  the  pus  corpuscles  may  change,  by  a  kind  of  exo- 
ffen-'iu*  process,  if  not  also  by  an  endogenous  one,  into  granule  cells ;  a  view 
which  seems  to  me  neither  plausible  nor  consistent  with  the  established  doc- 
iriij^  of  ordinary  cell  formation.  No  development  of  this  kind  can  occur 
wit'iout  the  agency  of  the  vital  principle,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  con- 
ceive that  a  pus  globule  should  be  so  endowed  after  it  has  attained  its  full 
CTowih.  Rokitansky  also  supposes  that  the  fluid  in  which  the  corpuscles  are 
sasf^ended  may  give  rise  to  a  large  amount  of  oily  matter. 

The  more  aplastic  or  degraded  lymph  is,  at  the  moment  of  its  deposition, 
the  more  likely  will  it  be  to  be  transformed  into  pus;  hence  what  has  been  called 
curpuscuiar  or  croupous  lymph  is  much  more  prone  to  assume  this  character 
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than  the  fibrinoDs,  or  more  organizable  variety  of  this  product.  The  degene- 
ration is  also,  no  doubt,  materially  influenced  by  the  softened  and  disintegrated 
condition  of  the  affected  tissues,  in  the  meshes  of  which  the  lymph  is  situated, 
such  a  change  being  highly  favorable  to  the  development  of  pus  germs,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  inimical  to  the  production  of  healthy  blastema. 

Pus  is  susceptible  of  absorption,  probably  in  all  its  varieties,  as  well  as  in 
almost  every  locality.  Satisfactory  proof  of  this  fact  is  afforded  by  what 
occurs  in  abscesses  in  the  different  external  parts  of  the  body ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore analogically  reasonable  to  infer  that  it  may  also  take  place  in  the  internal 
organs  and  cavities.  Great  doubt  has  recently  been  expressed,  especially  by 
some  of  the  French  pathologists,  respecting  the  possibility  of  pus  being  taken 
up  in  this  manner,  on  the  ground,  chiefly,  that  the  accumulations  which  occa- 
sionally disappear,  both  spontaneously  and  under  treatment,  are  really  not 
abscesses,  but  collections  of  plastic  matter.  Every  surgeon,  however,  of  ex- 
perience knows  that  pus,  or  puriform  fluid,  is  sometimes  removed  by  the 
agency  of  the  absorbents,  after  its  existence  has  been  satisfactorily  tested  by 
the  exploring  needle.  Particular  remedies  are  often  employed  for  the  attain- 
ment of  this  object,  and  our  efforts  are  certainly  not  unfre<(uently  crowned 
with  success,  although  probably  not  as  often  as  is  generally  supposed. 

Pus,  as  pus,  is  never  absorbed.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  thinner 
parts  are  at  once  carried  into  the  system,  without  any  previous  change; 
whereas,  the  pus  globules  are  no  doubt  obliged  to  undergo  a  species  of  de- 
generation and  disintegration,  before  they  can  be  acted  upon  by  the  absorb- 
ent vessels.  Whether  the  fatty  matter  remains,  or  whether  it,  also,  is  removed, 
has  not  been  determined.  How  pus  is  disposed  of,  after  it  has  reached  the 
circulation,  is  likewise  unknown  ;  but  the  most  reasonable  conclusion  is  that 
it  undergoes  oxidation,  and  is  excreted  by  the  liver  and  kidneys,  if  not,  also, 
by  some  of  the  other  emunctories. 

ABSCESSES. 

An  abscess  is  a  circumscribed  cavity  of  abnormal  formation,  containing 
pns.  When  the  matter  is  poured  out  into  a  natural  cavity,  as  the  chest,  or 
within  a  joint,  the  collection  constitutes  what  is  called  a  purulent  effusion. 
An  abscess  may  be  superQcial  or  deep,  acute  or  chronic,  common  or  specific. 
An  abscess  is  said  to  be  superficial  when  it  is  immediately  beneath  the  com- 
mon integuments  or  in  the  cellular  substance  among  the  superficial  muscles. 
The  word  deep,  on  the  contrary,  is  used  when  the  matter  is  lodged  in  an 
internal  organ,  in  the  substance  of  a  bone,  or  among  muscles,  bound  down 
by  a  large  quantity  of  tissue.  The  terms  acute  and  chronic  have  reference 
merely  to  the  time  occupied  in  the  formation  of  the  abscess.  A  common  ab- 
scess is  one  produced  by  ordinary  inflammation;  while  the  specific  abscess  is 
the  result  of  the  operation  of  some  particular  poison,  as  the  virus  of  chancre, 
smallpox,  or  glanders.  Finally,  an  abscess  is  circumscribed,  as  when  it  is 
bounded  by  plastic  matter;  or  diffuse,  as  when  its  contents  are  sent  abroad 
through  the  connecting  areolar  tissue. 

The  most  philosophical  division  of  abscesses  is  into  phlegmonous,  scro- 
fulous, and  metastatic,  the  first  being  incident  to  all  persons,  while  the  second 
is  capable  of  occurring  only  in  certain  classes  of  individuals,  or  such  as  are 
affected  with  a  strumous  taint  of  the  system.  The  term  **  metastatic,"  formerly 
so  much  in  vogue,  is  employed  to  designate  those  collections  of  pus  which  are 
consequent  upon  severe  injuries,  operations,  and  diseases,  and  might  be  ad- 
vantageously abolished,  as  it  is  only  calculated  to  convey  false  impressions 
respecting  a  form  of  suppuration  which  properly  comes  within  the  definition 
of  phlegmonous,  although,  as  will  be  shown  by  and  by,  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  its  origin  in  a  toxical  condition  of  the  blood.     It  has  recently 
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been  described  under  the  term  "maltiple,"  and  will  claim  particolar  attention 
nder  the  head  of  pyemia.  It  is  not  easy,  in  the  present  state  of  the  science, 
to  assign  an  appropriate  place  to  the  diffuse  abscess,  as  it  is  often  impossible 
to  determine  ita  real  character.  The  specific  abscess  will  not  require  any 
ipeciil  consideration,  since,  apart  from  its  exciting  cause,  its  mode  of  forma- 
tioo  does  not,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  comprehend  it,  differ  at  all  from  that 
of  the  common  phlegmonous  abscess. 

1.    PHLEGMONOUS  ABSCESS. 

A  phlegmonous  abscess  is  one  which  runs  its  course  with  unusual  rapidity, 
asd  which  is  always  accompanied  by  well-marked  inflammatory  symptoms. 
Tbe  part  feels,  as  the  name  implies,  as  if  it  were  on  fire,  being  hot,  tender, 
isd  exquisitely  painful.  A  tensive,  throbbing  sensation  is  generally  present; 
it  is  ffnehronons  with  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  is 
tlwajs  greatly  aggravated  by  dependent  position ;  it  is  particularly  severe  at 
tbe  fucos  of  the  morbid  action,  and  is  a  valuable  diagnostic  symptom,  as  it  is 
generally  denotive  of  suppuration.  Its  immediate  cause,  as  explained  else- 
where, is  obstructed  circulation,  and  consequent  pressure  upon  the  nerves  of 
tbe  affected  structures. 

If  we  examine  the  anatomy  of  a  phlegmonous  abscess,  we  shall  find  it  to 
be  a  Terr  curious  structure,  growing  out  of  several  highly  interesting  patho- 
I«jgical  changes.  In  the  first  place,  the  matter  is  obliged  to  have  a  receptacle 
for  its  accommodation.  This  is  usually  furnished  by  the  cells  of  the  con- 
•ecting  areolar  tissue  of  the  part;  but  as  the  accumulation,  which  is  at  first 
drvp-like,  progresses,  this  substance  is  destroyed  by  ulcerative  action,  and 
io  this  way  a  cavity  is  gradually  formed,  often  capable,  in  the  end,  of  holding 
ta  immense  quantity  of  fluid.  While  the  process  of  deposition  is  going  on, 
pltstic  matter  is  poured  out  at  the  periphery  of  the  cavity,  gluing  up  the 
eellalar  tissue,  and  forming  thus  a  kind  of  boundary  line  around  the  pus,  by 
wLi*  b  its  diffusion  among  the  surrounding  structures  is  effectually  guarded 
ij:a!n?l.  No  distinct  cyst  is  built  up,  for  nature  has  not  time  for  such  an 
fLT-rpri<e,  nor  is  she  at  all  in  need  of  it,  although  the  occurrence  is  not  im- 
fi-.rriljje  even  in  acute  abscess,  especially  in  one  of  the  liver.  The  next  cir- 
cam^tance  to  be  observed  is  the  effort  which  the  matter  makes  to  reach  the 
sf*re>t  surface,  for  this  is  one  of  the  laws  of  interstitial  suppuration.  To 
tLU  ohject  the  matter  itself  is  eminently  contributary,  the  pressure  which  it 
alerts  upon  tbe  superimposed  parts  greatly  promoting  and  expediting  the 
'ilctrative  action,  by  whose  agency  evacuation  is  finally  attained.  Thus,  at 
i«tir  three  separate  and  distinct  processes  are  going  on  during  the  formation 
•rf  an  abscess;  a  deposit  of  pus,  an  effusion  of  lymph,  and  ulceration.  The 
importance  of  an  effusion  of  plastic  matter  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  when  it 
fiii?  to  be  furnished,  the  contents  of  the  abscess  are  widely  diffused  among 
the  surrounding  structures,  committing  extensive  havoc  in  the  connective 
^U;^Tle>.  and  causing  frightful  separation  of  the  muscles.  These  evil  effects 
if^  ''ften  witnessed  in  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  where,  in  consequence  of  the 
cacplaatic  character  of  the  lymph,  the  matter  occasionally  burrows  to  a 
grtat  distance,  destroying  everything  within  its  reach. 

The  great  law  which  presides  over  the  evacuation  of  abscesses,  by  which 
:heir  contents  are  enabled  to  reach  the  nearest  surface,  is  attended  with  the 
m-'st  f«>rtunate  results,  for  it  not  only  abridges  suffering,  but  also  saves 
structure.  Thus,  in  abscess  of  the  liver,  a  long  time  would  elapse,  and  an 
immense  amount  of  pain  and  constitutional  disorder  would  be  caused,  if  the 
matter,  instead  of  emptying  itself,  as  it  usually  does,  into  an  adjoining  coil 
'A  intestine,  were  compelled  to  travel  across  the  walls  of  the  abdomen. 

The  contents  of  the  phlegmonous  abscess  usually  partake  strongly  of  the 
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nature  of  well-elaborated  pus,  being  of  a  whitish,  or  pale  straw  color,  and  of 
a  thick,  cream-like  consistence,  with  an  abundance  of  large  and  well-matared 
pus  corpuscles.  Intermixed  with  them  are  often  flakes  of  Ijmpb,  and  the 
debris  of  the  affected  structures.  Thus,  in  abscess  of  the  external  parts  of 
the  body,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  shreds  of  areolar  tissue ;  in  abscess 
of  the  liver,  with  broken-down  hepatic  substance.  Occasionally,  again,  the 
pus  is  blended  with  the  peculiar  secretion  of  the  part,  as  semen  in  abscess  of 
the  testicle,  bile  in  abscess  of  the  liver,  milk  in  abscess  of  the  mamma.  A 
knowledge  of  these  facts  is  of  great  practical  value,  as  a  means  of  diagnosis, 
the  nature  of  the  adventitious  matter  often  pointing  directly  to  the  seat  of 
the  disease.  Some  forms  of  acute  abscess,  as  those  more  particularly  which 
follow  severe  accidents  and  capital  operations,  and  to  which  the  term  metas- 
tatic is  sometimes  applied,  are  made  up  almost  entirely  of  fibrinous  matter, 
the  quantity  of  pus  corpuscles  being  extremely  small.  The  contents  of  cer- 
tain abscesses  are  excessively  fetid.  This  is  especially  true  of  abscesses 
around  the  anus  from  the  proximity  of  the  pus  to  the  bowel,  or  from  the 
actual  intermixture  of  fecal  matter.  The  same  circumstance  occasionally 
obtains,  although  generally  in  a  less  degree,  in  abscesses  in  some  other  situa- 
tions, as  of  the  tonsils,  bones,  and  lymphatic  ganglions. 

Abscesses  sometimes  contain  air,  the  fluid  resting  upon  the  top  of  the 
matter.  Such  an  occurrence  is  most  liable  to  happen  in  the  perineum,  about 
the  sacrum,  in  the  ileo-lumbar  region,  and  in  front  of  the  abdomen,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  existence  of  a  communication  with  the  intestinal  tube.  A 
similar  phenomenon  is  occasionally  witnessed  in  suppuration  of  the  chest, 
when  the  matter  contained  in  that  cavity  makes  an  effort  to  escape  exter- 
nally through  one  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  after  an  opening  has  been  made 
into  a  bronchial  tube.  In  general,  the  pus,  when  thus  admixed,  is  excessively 
fetid,  and  the  abscess  is  distinctly  emphysematous,  crepitating  under  pres- 
sure, and  often  emitting  a  peculiar  gurgling  noise. 

Phlegmonous  abscesses  are  liable  to  occur  at  all  periods  of  life,  and  in  all 
classes  of  individuals.  We  occasionally  meet  with  them  within  a  few  weeks 
after  birth,  especially  in  the  mamma  and  in  the  lymphatic  ganglions  about 
the  neck,  and  in  the  axilla.  They  may  be  traumatic,  or  idiopathic ;  or,  in 
other  words,  dependent  upon  external  injury,  or  constitutional  causes,  as 
derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  or  the  suppression  of  some  important 
secretion,  as  that  of  the  liver,  kidney,  or  uterus.  Abscesses  are  sometimes 
of  a  secondary  character,  one  forming  after  another,  as  if  there  existed  a 
species  of  pyogenic  diathesis.  Such  an  occurrence  often  proves  exceedingly 
untoward,  sadly  interfering  with  recovery,  especially  when  it  manifests  itself 
during  the  progress  of  convalescence  after  protracted  fevers  and  severe 
injuries. 

Abscesses  of  this  kind  may  form  in  any  part  of  the  body ;  but  they  are 
most  commonly  observed  in  the  areolar  tissue,  beneath  the  skin,  among  the 
muscles,  and  around  the  lymphatic  ganglions,  as  well  as  in  the  substance  of 
these  bodies,  especially  in  those  of  the  neck,  axilla,  and  groin.  Among  the 
internal  organs,  those  that  are  most  liable  to  suffer  are  the  liver,  lungs,  and 
brain,  but  even  here  phlegmonous  abscesses,  except  as  a  result  of  external 
injury,  are  extremely  rare. 

The  number  of  abscesses  varies  from  one  to  a  great  many ;  being  generally 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  size.  Two  or  three  large  ones  occasionally  exist 
simultaneously  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and,  on  the  other  band,  the 
whole  surface  is  sometimes,  as  in  variola,  literally  covered  with  small  ones. 
The  size  of  a  phlegmonous  abscess  ranges  from  that  of  a  mustard  seed  up  to 
that  of  an  adult's  head. 

The  symptoms  which  precede  and  accompany  the  formation  of  a  phleg- 
monous abscess  are  subject  to  much  variety.     In  general,  they  are  such  as 
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cbtnderize  ordinary  inflammation.  The  part,  when  open  to  inspection,  is 
fuand  to  be  red,  hot,  swollen,  and  painful,  beating  and  throbbing  synehro- 
nooslj  with  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  As  the  matter 
accumulates,  all  these  symptoms  augment  in  severity,  especially  if  the  fluid 
be  boQod  down  by  hard,  unyielding  structures,  interfering  with  its  extension. 
Fader  opposite  circomstances,  however,  the  pain  often  diminishes,  the  part 
feeling  relieved  almost  as  soon  as  the  deposition  of  pus  has  fairly  begun. 
Hovever  this  may  be,  the  discoloration  of  the  skin  always  increases  as  the 
natter  approaches  the  surface,  and  generally  assumes  a  dusky,  purple,  or 
Orid  aspect,  particnlarly  at  the  focus  of  the  abscess.  The  swelling  also  aug- 
aents,  and  the  part  often  pits  on  pressure,  more  or  less  serum  being  effused 
iato  the  sobcataneoas  cellular  substance.  The  heat  is  much  greater  than  it 
ii  io  the  surrounding  structures,  and  there  is  always  serious  functional  dis- 
order. 

The  morbid  action  continuing,  the  centre  of  the  abscess  becomes  acumi- 
nated, and  the  matter,  in  surgical  language,  is  said  to  point.  The  skin  here 
is  not  only  greatly  discolored,  but  thin  and  impoverished ;  and  giving  way  at 
tke  most  prominent  part  of  the  tumor,  allows  its  contents  to  escape,  generally 
l<r  a  email  orifice,  which  is  often  entirely  inadequate  to  thorough  clearance. 
The  period  which  intervenes  between  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation 
that  leads  to  the  formation  of  the  abscess,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  pus, 
raries  from  a  few  days  to  several  weeks. 

When  an  ab.^cess  of  this  kind  is  small,  or  situated  in  a  comparatively  unim- 
portant part,  the  constitution  may  fail  to  take  any  cognizance  of  it  whatever. 
Bat  this  is  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule;  for,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  »yatem  warmly  sympathizes  with  the  local  trouble,  and  manifests  the 
ioterest  it  feels  in  it  by  well-marked  inflammatory  symptoms.  If  an  abscess 
isal>oat  to  form  in  an  internal  organ,  the  patient  will  be  seized  with  rigors, 
often  violent  and  long  continued,  alternating  with  flushes  of  heat,  and  gene- 
rally followed  by  copious  sweats.  This  frequently  happens  even  when  the 
!iki?cea3  is  of  very  trivial  size;  the  importance  of  the  affected  structures  giving 
;'r:'{Njrtioriate  force  to  the  morbid  action.  Rigors  also  generally  occur  in 
a'iH.'r-»  uf  the  bones  and  joints,  but  comparatively  seldom  when  the  disease 
i^  i*';i:ed  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  substance.  Abscess  of  the  ear,  parotid 
ziacd,  tonsils,  anus,  and  perineum  are  nearly  always  attended  with  high  con- 
stitutional excitement.  If  the  case  is  at  all  severe,  delirium  Will  be  apt  to  be 
irts^nt,  lasting  either  until  the  part  is  relieved,  or  until  the  disease  proves 
xH.  The  countenance  is  generally  flushed,  the  eyes  are  suffused,  and  there 
•f.-eqaently  a  hectic  spot  upon  the  cheek,  especially  in  internal  suppuration. 
Tae  pil*e  is  full,  strong,  and  frequent ;  the  skin  hot  and  dry ;  the  urine 
-.ar.'y,  iiijrh  colored,  and  loaded  with  uric  acid.  Great  thirst  and  restlessness 
L-Ld.iy  txiait.  When  the  abscess  is  fully  formed,  the  constitutional  symj)toras, 
i!  wtil.  indeed,  as  the  local,  often  greatly  abate,  comparative  comfort  suc- 
'.-e^Jing  the  violent  perturbation.  The  pulse  becomes  soft  and  calm,  the 
•arface  is  Vjathed  with  perspiration,  the  renal  secretion  increases  in  quantity 
aod  improves  in  quality,  and  the  patient  falls  into  a  tranquil  sleep,  grateful 
for  the  hap[»y  change. 

DiaywiiU. — Notwithstanding  that  the  symptoms  of  phlegmonous  abscess 
tre  asaally  well  marked,  cases  now  and  then  arise  where  the  diagnosis  is  so 
■■^noure  ab  to  cause  serious  doubt  respecting  their  true  character.  Indeed, 
'jtre  is  probably  no  department  of  surgery  where  so  many  mistakes  are  con- 
vanrlj  committed  as  in  this.  If  the  records  of  the  science  could  be  thoroughly 
»if*lored,  they  would,  I  am  sure,  be  found  to  abound  in  blunders  of  diagnosis 

:.  TLis  kind  of  abscess.     As  it  is,  we  frequently  hear  of  encephaloid  tumors, 

-■iearism,  and  hernia  being  opened  for  abscesses,  and  life  either  destroyed 
i.j'OD  the  instant,  or  placed  in  great  ultimate  jeopardy,  by  the  operation. 
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Such  mistakes  are  hardly  less  injurious  to  the  surgeon  than  to  the  poor 
patient ;  for  thej  but  too  certainly  ruin  his  prospects  and  reputation  as  a 
practitioner.  Attention  to  the  following  circumstances  will,  I  trust,  enable 
the  reader  to  steer  clear  of  difficulty  :  1.  The  history  of  the  case ;  2.  Point- 
ing; 3.  Fluctuation;  4.  CEdcma;    5.  The  use  of  the  exploring  needle. 

1.  The  first  object  that  claims  attention  is  the  history  of  the  case.  Upon 
inquiry,  it  will  usually  be  found  that  the  disease  has  been  of  short  standing; 
having  commenced  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  inflammation,  and  gradu- 
ally increased  until  the  suppurative  point  was  attained,  the  fever  being  high, 
and  the  local  distress  often  extreme.  Rigors  are  looked  for  if  the  abscess  be 
deep  seated,  extensive,  or  among  important  structures ;  the  pain  is  tensive 
and  throbbing,  steady  and  persistent,  not  intermittent,  or  severe  at  one  time, 
and  absent  at  another.  If  the  abscess  be  lodged  externally,  the  swelling  is 
observed  to  be  gravescent,  unnaturally  hot,  excessively  tender,  intolerant  of 
manipulation,  and  of  a  dusky  reddish  color,  especially  at  its  most  prominent 
point.  Its  career  is  comparatively  brief,  a  few  days,  a  week,  or,  at  most,  a 
fortnight,  suflBcing  to  reach  its  acme.  Then  comes  the  period  of  dissidence, 
if  the  matter  is  not  evacuated;  the  symptoms  abating  in  severity,  the  pulse 
and  skin  becoming  soft,  and  the  pain  losing  its  throbbing  character. 

2.  Pointing  is  a  symptom  of  great  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  phleg- 
monous abscess.  It  is  always  most  conspicuous  where  there  are,  or  were, 
most  pain  and  discoloration.  The  skin  looks  dusky  or  livid,  and  feels  thin 
and  attenuated  as  if  it  were  ready  to  give  way,  which,  in  fact,  it  generally  is. 
A  tumor,  benign  or  malignant,  may  also  point,  but  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  history  of  the  case  will  commonly  suffice  to  show  the  difference. 

3.  An  abscess,  near  the  surface,  eAwnys  JiuctuateSf  that  is,  its  contents  per- 
mit themselves  to  be  displaced  on  one  side,  and  to  be  rendered  correspond- 
ingly prominent  upon  the  opposite.  Two  methods  may  be  adopted  in  con- 
ducting the  examination.  In  one,  alternate  pressure  is  made  with  the  hands 
or  fingers  resting  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  abscess.  As  one  hand  or  finger 
sinks  in  the  other  is  elevated,  and  whenever  this  is  the  case  there  can  be  no 
question  about  the  existence  of  fluid,  although  the  fluid  may  not  be  purulent. 
The  other  method  consists  in  percussing  the  tumor  with  one  hand,  the  other 
hand  being  placed  upon  the  opposite  side.  If  matter  be  present,  an  andu- 
latory  motion  will  be  imparted,  one  of  the  surest  signs  of  the  occurrence  of 
suppuration.  This  method,  however,  is  less  delicate  than  the  other,  and  is 
applicable  only  to  abscesses  of  unusual  volume.  Finally,  when  the  matter  is 
seated  superficially,  its  presence  may  often  be  detected  by  passing  the  finger 
over  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  swelling,  when,-  if  there  be  pas,  it  will 
generally  sink  in  a  little,  in  consequence  of  the  skin  at  that  part  being  less 
resistant  than  at  the  periphery  of  the  tumor.  This  method  of  examination 
is  particularly  valuable  in  small  superficial  abscesses  of  the  scalp,  perineum, 
tibia,  clavicle,  fingers,  and  other  superficial  portions  of  the  skeleton. 

4.  Valuable  information  is  often  obtained  from  the  appearance  of  the 
swelling.  Thus,  when  the  matter  is  very  deep  seated,  as  in  abscess  of  the 
thigh,  the  existence  of  oedema  is  nearly  always  decisive  of  the  nature  of  the 
case,  especially  when  it  is  conjoined  with  a  hard,  brawny  state  of  the  parts. 
The  fluid  cannot  reach  the  surface  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
bound  down,  but  its  presence  causes  inflammation  in  the  skin  and  subjacent 
cellular  substance,  leading  to  an  effusion  of  serum,  and  consequently  to  more 
or  less  pitting  under  the  pressure  of  the  finger.  In  empyema,  or  puralent 
collections  in  the  pleura,  oedema  of  the  chest,  directly  over  the  seat  of  the 
fluid,  is  usually  a  prominent,  and,  indeed,  in  many  instances,  a  characteristic 
symptom.  A  puffy  and  ccdematous  state  of  the  scalp  is  often  denotive  of 
abscess  of  the  brain  and  dura  mater,  in  cases  of  injury  of  the  skull. 

5.  The  affections  which  are  most  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  abscess  are  ence* 
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philotd,  anenrism,  and  hernia.     From  the  first  of  these  the  history  alone  of 

the  cue  will  generally  suffice  for  a  correct  diagnosis.     Encephaioid  is  a 

chronic  tffection ;  a  phiegmonons  abscess,  an  acute  one ;  the  first  is  attended 

vith  little  or  no  pain  until  ulceration  sets  in ;  the  latter  is  attended  with  a 

pni  deal,  generally  from  the  moment  it  begins  until  it  is  evacuated.     An 

ibscess  may  be  mistaken  for  an  aneurism,  especially  if  it  be  seated  over  a 

tolerably  large  artery,  which  communicates  to  it  its  impulse.     I  recollect  a 

■ottble  case  of  this  kind  which  occurred,  many  years  ago,  in  the  Louisville 

Hospital,  and  which  created  quite  a  sensation  at  the  time.     The  patient,  a 

joang  English  sailor,  had  a  globular  tumor,  the  volume  of  a  fcetal  head,  in 

the  epigastric  region.     It  had  existed  there,  in  a  marked  degree,  for  upwards 

of  a  month,  and  as  it  received  a  distincSt  impulse  from  the  aorta,  it  was 

iielieved  by  the  snrgeons  in  attendance  to  be  an  aneurism  of  that  vessel.     The 

patient  was  apprised  of  the  supposed  nature  of  his  disease,  and  his  only  regret 

was  that  he  should  never  be  able  to  reach  his  native  country.     The  man  soon 

after  this  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Donne  and  myself,  when,  upon  introduc- 

insr  an  exploring  needle,  we  found  that  the  tumor  was  not  an  aneurism,  but 

to  alj^cess  seated  deeply  in  the  wall  of  the  abdomen. 

A  strangulated  hernia  of  the  groin,  abdomen,  or  upper  part  of  the  thigh 
might  be  mistaken  for  an  abscess,  but  such  an  accident  could  hardly  happen 
io  the  hands  of  an  experienced  surgeon.  The  history  of  the  case,  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  the  swelling,  and  the  existence  of  symptoms  of  strangulation 
vill  always  be  sufficient  to  clear  up  any  doubt  that  may  arise  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  case. 

€.  When,  notwithstanding  the  most  thorough  scrutiny  of  the  case,  its 
vatore  remains  undetermined,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  exploring  needle, 
which  often  decides  the  question  in  a  moment.  The  instrument  which  I 
nsnally  prefer  is  an  ordinary  cataract  needle,  introduced  at  the  most  proroi- 
neot  part  of  the  swelling  down  to  its  very  centre,  and  freely  rotated  upon  its 
txis.  in  order  to  condense  the  walls  of  the  puncture,  and  thereby  facilitate 
the  flow  of  fluid.  If  the  contents  be  purulent,  the  circumstance  will  be  re- 
vealed by  the  appearance  of  a  drop  of  pus  at  the  orifice ;  whereas  if  the 
**eliinir  be  an  aneurism  the  discharge  will  be  sanguineous.  If  the  tumor  be 
fDcephaloid.  probably  nothing  will  appear,  except  a  little  blood  consequent 
upon  the  penetration  of  the  instrument. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  this  disease  is  influenced  by  a  variety  of 
circanj*tance«,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the  size,  number,  and  seat  of 
'he  alf?cesses,  and  the  age,  habits,  and  constitution  of  the  patient. 

A  large  accumulatiou  of  pus  is,  other  things  being  equal,  more  dangerous 
:LaD  a  small  one,  because  it  not  only  ])roduces  more  havoc  among  the  tissues, 
'.ut  it  exerts  more  severe  pressure  upon  the  surrounding  parts,  and  establishes 
a  mater  drain  upon  the  system.  Number  has  an  important  bearing  upon 
•Le  prognosis.  A  man  may  struggle  through  several  abscesses,  even  when 
"f  considerable  bulk,  but  when  he  is  laboring  under  a  great  many  he  must  be 
rxtremely  fortunate,  indeed,  if  he  do  not  sink  under  them.  Smallpox  is 
always  a  dangerous  disease,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  enormous  number  of 
sb^cetses  which  attend  its  progress ;  few  patients  being  capable  of  with- 
<tandiug  the  irritation  and  consequent  prostration  occasioned  by  their  deve- 
lopment. The  situation  of  the  matter  is  an  object  of  importance.  Thus  a 
i^mall  abscess  of  the  perineum  may  cause  fatal  retention  of  urine,  as  a  small 
abiice^s  of  the  fauces  may  induce  death  by  compression  of  the  glottis.  Im- 
portance of  structure  is  another  circumstance  which  influences  the  issue  of 
the  case.  An  abscess  of  an  internal  organ,  as  the  liver,  is  more  dangerous, 
and  more  likely  to  prove  fatal,  than  an  abscess  of  an  external  part  of  the 
body,  as  a  lymphatic  ganglion. 
VOL.  I 10 
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The  recorerj  of  a  person  laboring;  under  phlegmonous  abscess  is  often 
materially  influeneed  bj  his  age,  habits,  and  state  of  constitation.  Toang 
adults  and  raiddle-aged  subjects  usaally  get  on  better  than  children  and  very 
old  persons,  who  oft«n  meet  euch  attacks  very  poorly,  making  a  very  feeble 
show  at  resistance.  The  intemperate  man  has  a  worse  chance  than  one  of 
(rood  habits,  and  the  man  of  bad  previoas  health  than  one  who  has  alwayi 
had  an  excellent  constitntion. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  phlegmonous  abscess  is  condncted  npon 
general  antiphlogistic  principles ;  by  depletion,  purgatives,  antimoniali,  and 
the  ordinary  topical  means,  to  limit  deposit  and  save  structure,  and  after- 
wards by  the  lancet  to  favor  evacuation  and  reparation.  Sometimes  spon- 
taneous removal  is  looked  for,  as  when  the  abscess  is  seated  just  beneath 
the  periosteum,  as  an  effect  of  tertiary  syphilis,  or  when  it  occupies  a  lymph- 
atic ganglion,  and  has  yet  made  little  progress  ;  favored,  if  necessary,  by  the 
ndminist ration  of  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium,  and  the  application  of 
iodine,  blisters,  and  other  sorbefacients.  But  such  cases  are  exceptional,  and 
do  not  affect  the  general  rule  of  practice,  which  always  seeks  an  early  outlet 
for  the  pent-up  fluid.  In  some  situations  we  do  not  even  wait  for  well-marked 
pointing,  much  less  distinct  fluctnalion  ;  but,  assured  that  matter  is  present, 
make  an  early  and  free  incision,  thus  abridging  suffering  and  saving  structore. 
The  beneficial  effects  of  this  practice  are  strikingiy  illustrated  in  absceases  in 
various  parts  of  the  body.  Thus,  in  purulent  collections  around  the  anas, 
an  early  outlet  is  indispensable  to  prevent  the  matter  from  burrowing  along 
the  side  of  the  rectum  and  perforating 
F1g>  15>  iis  walls,  thereby  forming  an  anal  fistule. 

Abscess  of  the  perinenm  requires  prompt 
interference  to  prevent  retention  of  arine 
and  the  establishment  of  urethral  fistule; 
of  the  fingers,  to  prevent  the  matter 
from  travelling  along  the  sheaths  of  the 
tendons  and  so  producing  extensive 
sloughing  and  necrosis ;  of  the  fauces 
and  tonsils,  to  prevent  suffocation  by 
the  pressure  of  the  swelling  npon  the 
glottis.  The  torturing  pain  of  a  gum- 
boil, an  abscess  of  a  tooth,  bone,  and 
periosteum,  is  often  instantly  relieved 
by  an  early  and  free  incision.  The  same 
procedure  in  deep-seated  abscess  of  the 
extremities  not  only  relieves  pain  and 
constitutional  irritation,  but  prevents 
the  pus  from  burrowing  among  the 
muscles,  and  thus  causing  extensive  de- 
struction of  the  connecting  cell  alar 
tissue. 

An  abscess  shonld  be  opened  early 
when,  from  its  proximity  to  a  large  ves- 
sel, there  is  danger  that,  if  neglected,  a 
communication  will  be  established  be- 
comiiinnic»J"nb»iw«Bih«cV>i'«niiihoMr'o'-  tweeu  them,  thus  leading  to  fatal  he- 
ii<i  (ri<rrT ;  ihr  uiitr  iiu  iwm  giinii  open.  e.  morrhsgc.  Such  nu  event  will  be  parti- 
Tiiep«ri.gnin.  cularly  liable  to  occur  in  delicate  children 

laboring  under  the  effects  of  scarlatina, 
measles  or  smallpox,  and  in  elderly  subjects  worn  ont  by  long  snCTenDg  and 
an  impoverished  state  of  the  blood.  The  arteries  most  subject  to  this  danger 
are  those  about  the  neck.     In  Mr.  Liston's  celebrated  case,  the  abscess 
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opened  into  the  ezteroal  carotid ;  it  was  pnnctared,  and  the  patient  perished 

froffl  hemorrhage.     The  parts  arc  represented  in  fig.  15. 

Artificial  eTacaation  may  be  efifected  with  the  knife  or  with  caustic.     The 
latter,  at  one  time  so  mnch  in  vogne,  is  now  seldom  employed  by  any  one,  and 
it  woold  be  difBcoIt  to  conceire  what  possible  advantage  it  can  possess  over 
the  former,  which  is  incomparably  more  expeditious,  less  painful,  and  more 
certain.    I  would  not  so  far  humor  a  patient  as  to  use  caustic  when  my  judg- 
■ent  plainly  condemned  it,  simply  because  he  was  foolishly  timid,  especially 
BOW  that  we  can  so  readily  prevent  all  apprehension  and  suffering  by  the 
tdniniatration  of  anaesthetics;  nor  would  I,  on  the  other  hand,  resort  to 
custic  with  the  view  of  promoting  suppurative  action,  since  we  have  always 
It  oar  command  articles  infinitely  more  desirable  and  efficacious.     If,  how- 
ever. sDch  a  remedy  should  be  called  for,  the  best  one  is  the  Vienna  paste, 
tpplied  as  in  making  an  ordinary  issue,  the  eschar  being  afterwards  pene- 
trated, if  need  be,  by  the  bistoury,  now  no  longer  dreaded  by  the  patient. 

Varioos  instraments  arc  employed  for  opening  abscesses.     The  awkward, 
dnmsy  thumb  lancet,  which  formerly  figured  so  conspicuously  iu  every  pocket 
case,  is  now  seldom  used,  having  been  advantageously  superseded  by  the 
tcalpel  and  bistonry.    The  scalpel  is,  however, 
rarely  employed,  except  in  very  large  abscesses,  Fig*  16. 

where  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  very  free  divi- 
sion of  the  OTerlying  structures.  By  far  the 
leatest  contrivance  for  the  purpose  is  the  little 
bistoorj,  represented  in  fig.  16,  which  I  have 
aied,  almost  exclusively,  for  many  years.  It 
consists  of  two  very  narrow,  sharp-pointed 
I'ladeiK,  one  straight,  and  the  other  slightly 
rarved.  short,  yet  long  enough  to  reach  to  the 
desired  depth  in  almost  any  case  likely  to  fall 
Older  the  observation  of  the  practitioner.  Se- 
lecting the  most  prominent,  and,  if  possible, 
ilvjtlje  most  dependent,  portion  of  the  abscess, 
The  insirnmeiit  is  plunged  perpendicularly 
iiir"r.^^h  the  >kin,  into  the  very  midst  of  the 
laaitrr.  its  arrival  there  being  indicated  by  a 
vihX  '*(  resistance  and  probably  also  by  an 
^•^cajie  of  a  few  drops  of  fluid,  especially  if  this 
i« rather  thin.  The  puncture  thus  made  is  then 
C'javTrted  into  an  incision,  by  depressing  the 
i.ari'iit  of  the  bistoury,  and  cutting  from  within 
•ut«ard<,  the  length  of  the  opening  varying, 
•>n  ao  average,  from  a  third  of  an  inch  to  an 
i:ich,  according  to  the  volume  of  the  abscess.  Butoury. 

Iii  peneral,  it  is  better  that  the  opening  should 

''■•*:  too  large  than  too  small,  as  the  object  always  is  to  afford  free  vent  to  the 
I'Wi'up  fluid.  Care,  of  course,  is  taken,  in  introducing  the  bistoury,  not  to 
interfere  with  any  important  vessels  and  nerves,  or  to  perforate  any  important 

WlTitT. 

When  the  abscess  is  very  deep  seated,  as,  for  instance,  when  it  occupies 
th*:  muscles  of  the  thigh,  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  the  groin  or  axilla,  the 
*ife.«a  plan  will  be  to  divide  the  skin  and  fascia  freely  with  the  knife,  and 
Tben  i*j  push,  very  cautiously,  as  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Hilton,  a  grooved 
'lirecior  or  pair  of  forceps  into  its  interior. 

Ptnetration  having  been  effected,  the  matter  usually  escapes  of  its  own 
accord,  dimply  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  the  evacuation  may 
lie  aided,  if  necessary,  by  the  hand  or  finger,  used,  however,  with  the  greatest 
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gentleness,  otherwise  it  may  not  only  canse  severe  pain  bot  an  aggravation 
of  the  inflammatory  action^  Too  mnch  caution,  indeed,  cannot  be  observed 
in  this  particular.  Nothing  can  be  more  reprehensible  than  the  mde  maoi- 
pnlations  which  we  so  often  see  practised  after  this  operation,  even  by  sur- 
geons otherwise  well  educated.  To  prevent  the  incision  from  healing  by  the 
first  intention,  and  the  necessity  of  the  repeated  nse  of  the  knife,  a  small  tent, 
well  oiled,  made  of  old  linen,  is  interposed  between  its  edges,  one  extremity 
being  carried  a  short  distance  into  the  now  empty  sac,  and  the  other  left 
slightly  pendent  externally,  substitution  being  effected  once  in  the  twenty-foar 
hours.  The  best  application  for  the  surface  of  the  abscess  is  an  emollieot 
cataplasm  or  the  warm  water-dressing;  but  this  should  not  be  made  antil 
bleeding  has  ceased,  otherwise  a  troublesome  hemorrhage  might  ensoe.  As 
soon  as  the  parts  have  become  perfectly  comfortable,  the  warm  dressing  is 
discontinued,  on  account  of  its  relaxing  tendency,  a  piece  of  lint,  spread  with 
simple  cerate,  or  wet  with  olive  oil,  being  used  in  its  stead. 

When  the  abscess  is  seated  in  a  bone,  evacuation  must  be  sought  with  the 
trephine ;  but  the  operation  is  not  always  certain  of  success,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  diagnosis. 

When  the  abscess  is  of  large  size,  or  when  it  has  been  productive  of  extreme 
separation  of  the  muscles,  its  sides  should  be  approximated,  after  evacuation, 
by  means  of  a  thick  and  well-adjusted  compress,  secured  by  adhesive  strips, 
or,  in  the  event  of  the  abscess  being  seated  in  an  extremity,  by  the  common 
roller,  extending  upwards  from  the  distal  part  of  the  limb;  care  being  taken 
not  to  interfere  with  the  artificial  opening.  In  this  way  a  cavity  that  woold 
not  otherwise  close  under  several  weeks,  will  often  be  effectually  obliterated 
in  a  few  days. 

An  abscess  is  sometimes  prevented  from  healing  by  the  unfavorable  position 
of  its  opening,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  the  matter  accumulating  in  a  kind 
of  sac,  situated  between  the  orifice  and  the  bottom  of  the  swelling.  Such  a 
state  of  things  calls  for  what  is  termed  a  counter-opening ^  which  is  easily 
established  by  making  an  incision  at  the  most  dependent  part  of  the  sac,  upon 
the  end  of  a  grooved  director,  introduced  through  the  previous  and  now  use- 
less aperture.  Counter-puncture  is  often  necessary  in  abscess  of  the  neck 
and  parotid  region,  from  the  gravitating  tendency  of  the  matter  in  these 
situations.  Sometimes,  again,  an  opening  of  this  kind  is  called  for  on  account 
of  the  change  in  the  position  of  the  part  after  the  first  operation,  performed 
perhaps  well  enough  at  the  time.  Whatever  may  be  the  circumstances 
demanding  it,  patency  is  maintained  with  more  care,  if  possible,  than  under 
ordinary  circumstances. 

Again,  reparation  may  be  rendered  tedious,  if  not  impracticable,  by  the 
existence  of  a  sinvs,  extending,  ])erhaps,  deeply  among  the  surrounding  parts, 
or,  it  may  be,  communicating  with  some  natural  cavity.  When  this  is  the 
case,  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  remedy  is  incision  with  a  bistoury  upon  a 
grooved  director,  inserted  into  the  bottom  of  the  track,  the  parts  being  thos 
laid  into  one,  and  permitted  to  heal  by  granulation,  readhesion  being  pre- 
vented by  the  constant  interposition  of  a  piece  of  lint.  In  the  milder  cases, 
steady  and  systematic  compression  sometimes  succeeds  in  obliterating  the 
abnormal  channel ;  sometimes,  again,  gently  stimulating  injections  are  use- 
ful ;  and,  finally,  there  is  a  class  of  cases  where  the  seton  is  worthy  of  trial. 
In  general,  however,  these  means  only  serve  to  amuse  the  patient,  and  annoy 
the  surgeon,  who  is  at  last  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  remedy  which 
his  judgment  tells  him  he  should  have  employed  in  the  first  instance. 

Hemorrhage  is  not  common  after  this  operation,  but  it  may  take  place  in 
spite  of  the  utmost  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  and  may  prove 
quite  troublesome  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  its  source.  The  proper 
remedy  is  the  ligature,  the  vessel  being  seized  and  drawn  out  with  the  tena- 
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ohio,  or  rarroonded  with  a  carved  needle.  Gentle  compression  sometimes 
wuwtn  the  purpose,  especially  if  the  bleeding  be  Tenons,  or  if  it  proceed 
fioo  a  nomber  of  small  points.  If  a  considerable  sized  artery  has  been  laid 
opeo,  and  cannot  be  easily  reached,  the  incision  sboald  be  dilated  to  effect 
tbe  necessary  exposore. 

The  healing  of  an  abscess,  whatever  may  be  the  manner  of  its  evacoation, 
ii  effected  by  the  contraction  and  approximation  of  its  walls,  which  generally 
be^n  the  moment  the  matter  has  escaped,  and  steadily  progress  until  the  sac 
ii  eonpletely  obliterated.  The  raw  state  of  the  opposed  surfaces  strongly 
predisposes  them  to  unite  with  each  other ;  an  occurrence  which  is  always 
&Tored  by  an  effnsion  of  plastic  substance.  If  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  were 
obliterated,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  by  granulations,  the  part  would  re- 
■ain  hard  and  prominent  for  a  long  time  ;  but  this  is  not  the  fact.  On  the 
eoDtrary,  it  soon  shrinks,  becomes  soft,  and  drops  down  to  a  level  with  the 
nrroanding  surface.  The  opening  alone  unites  in  this  way  ;  but  even  this 
k  not  always  so,  for  cases  constantly  occur  where  it  closes  by  the  first  in- 
teation. 

Although,  as  a  general  rule,  the  outer  wall  of  the  abscess  soon  recovers  its 
]ffi$tine  softness  and  pliancy,  yet  occasionally  the  reverse  is  true,  the  parts 
THBoiDing  hard,  tender,  and  enlarged,  being  seemingly  reluctant  to  throw  off 
their  inflammatory  burden.  To  expedite  resolution,  the  affected  surface  may 
be  covered  with  a  gum  ammoniac  and  mercurial  plaster,  probably  the  very 
best  remedy  that  can  be  used  for  the  purpose ;  or  rubbed  several  times  a  day 
vith  some  sorbefacient  liniment,  unguent,  or  embrocation,  aided,  perhaps,  by 
the  bandage  and  a  few  alterative  doses  of  mercury. 

2.    DIFFUSE  ABSCESS,  OB  PURULENT  INFILTRi^TION. 

The  above  is  one  variety  of  phlegmonous  abscess ;  the  circumscribed,  in 
vhicb,  united  with  rapidity  and  severity  of  action,  the  matter  is  bounded  by 
1  disiioct  wall  of  fibrin,  serving  the  purpose  of  a  cyst,  although  in  reality 
there  i<  no  such  formation.  In  the  present  variety,  already  incidentally  ad- 
Tered  to,  there  is  no  connective  exudation,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
pu*  is  widely  diffused  among  the  surrounding  structures,  dissecting  and  sepa- 
ratiajr  them  from  each  other  in  the  most  frightful  manner.  Such  collections, 
wLith  are  generally  attended  with  intense  suft'ering,  arc  often  described  under 
the  appropriate  and  expressive  appellation  of  purulent  infiltration. 

The  diffuse  form  of  abscess  is  met  with  under  a  great  variety  of  circum- 
stance*, both  as  it  respects  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause  and  the  condition 
f'f  iIjC  general  system.  It  is  most  common  in  persons  whose  constitution  has 
ken  dilapidated  by  intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  by  want  and  ex- 
IK>j:ire,  and  by  organic  affections  of  the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  bowels,  and  kid- 
tej!..  leading  to  anemia,  obstructed  circulation,  and  exhaustion  of  the  vital 
r»i>wrrrs.  When  such  persons  meet  with  a  serious  accident,  or  suffer  from  a 
prolonged  attack  of  fever,  suppuration  is  extremely  prone  to  take  on  this 
itind  of  action,  often  sadly  complicating  the  original  disease.  Diffuse  ab- 
^ctsi-es  are  also  sufficiently  common  after  severe  injuries,  as  compound  frac- 
tores  and  dislocations,  lacerated,  railway,  gunshot,  and  dissection  wounds, 
and  capital  operations,  especially  amputations  of  the  larger  limbs  and  resec- 
tions of  the  bones  and  joints.  Persons  of  a  scrofulous  constitution  are,  on  the 
«^h','le,  more  liable  to  suffer  from  diffuse  supj)uration  than  any  other  class  of 
indJTidnals,  their  vital  powers  being  too  feeble  to  enable  them  to  furnish  a 
^ofBciency  of  fibrin  to  limit  the  purulent  matter  that  is  so  often  effused  under 
ibe  above  circumstances. 

Diffuse  abscesses  may  occur  independently  of  any  other  appreciable  disease, 
or  they  maytake  place  in  conjunction  with  erysipelas,  pyemia,  or  phlebitis, 
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which  they  resemble  very  mneh  both  in  their  mode  of  origin  and  In  the  cha- 
racter of  their  symptoms.  Their  presence,  in  fact,  is  always  denotive  of  a  bad 
or  depraved  state  of  the  system ;  in  some  cases  the  faalt  apparently  lies  in 
the  blood,  either  in  a  defect  of  some  of  its  more  important  constitnents,  or  in 
the  ingress  of  some  morbid  poison ;  in  others,  ag:ain,  it  seems  to  depend  npon 
imperfect  action  of  the  skin  and  kidneys,  excess  of  food  and  drink,  the 
respiration  of  impnre  air,  over-action  of  the  brain,  or  exhaustion  of  the  nerv- 
oos  system. 

The  symptoms  of  this  variety  of  abscess  are  ordinarily  bold  and  well  de- 
fined. In  general,  the  disease  is  ushered  in  by  considerable  shivering,  if  not 
by  a  severe  rigor,  followed  by  heat  and  perspiration  ;  the  pulse  soon  becomes 
small,  quick,  frequent,  and  irritable,  the  extremities  are  cold,  the  nrine  is 
scanty  and  high-colored,  the  appetite  is  destroyed,  the  tongue  is  covered  with 
a  brownish  fur,  the  strength  rapidly  fails,  and  the  patient  soon  sinks  into  a 
state  of  delirium.  Great  irritability  of  the  system  exists  ;  the  pain  is  often 
excessive,  sleep  is  interrupted,  and  the  mind  is  peevish  and  fretful.  Fre- 
quently the  symptoms  are  of  a  typhoid  character  from  the  beginning;  if  not, 
they  are  sure  soon  to  become  so ;  and  yet  not  merely  typhoid,  but  typhoid 
and  irritative,  the  two  classes  being  generally  well  balanced  throughout 

The  local  symptoms  are  those  of  ordinary  inflammation,  only  that  they  are 
more  severe,  especially  when  the  matter  is  deep  seated.  The  discoloration 
is  of  an  erysipelatous  nature,  the  parts  are  swollen  and  pit  on  pressure,  the 
pain  is  smarting  and  pulsatile,  and  the  skin  feels  hot,  stiff,  and  numb.  If  the 
matter  lies  immediately  beneath  the  surface,  or  among  the  more  superficial 
muscles,  a  boggy  sensation  will  be  imparted  to  the  hand  of  the  examiner,  and 
a  little  pressure  will  be  sufficient  to  push  the  fluid  about  from  one  place  to 
another,  sometimes  to  a  distance  of  many  inches.  When,  on  the  contrary, 
the  pus  lies  far  below  the  surface,  being  bound  down  by  muscles  and  aponeu- 
roses, its  early  detection  will  generally  be  very  difficult;  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  best  guide  to  its  situation  will  be  the  history  of  the  case,  the 
deep-seated  pain,  the  presence  of  oedema  of  the  skin  and  areolar  tissue,  and 
the  character  of  the  constitutional  phenomena.  If  any  wounds  or  sores  exist, 
they  speedily  dry  up,  and  assume  an  unhealthy  appearance. 

Any  part  of  the  body  may  become  the  seat  of  diffuse  abscesses,  but  their 
most  common  situations  are  the  limbs,  in  which  the  matter  often  burrows  to 
a  great  extent,  both  beneath  the  integuments  and  among  the  mnscles;  in 
some  of  the  worst  forms  that  I  have  ever  seen,  it  lay  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  bones,  separating  them  from  the  soft  structures,  and  even  from  the 
periosteum.  In  a  case,  which  was  under  my  observation  some  years  ago, 
the  purulent  fluid  had  spread  along  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity, in  close  contact  with  the  femur  and  the  bones  of  the  leg,  from  the 
hip  as  far  down  nearly  as  the  heel. 

The  matter  which  accompanies  this  variety  of  abscess  is  always  of  an  un- 
healthy character;  it  is  generally  thin,  sanious,  irritating,  acrid,  and  exces- 
sively offensive,  often  tainting  the  atmosphere  of  the  apartment  for  many  feet 
around,  and  fastening  itself  upon  the  hands  and  clothes  so  as  to  be  perceptible 
for  hours  afterwards,  notwithstanding  perhaps  the  liberal  use  of  the  chlorides. 
In  fact,  the  stench  is  usually  of  the  most  disgusting  character.  In  some 
cases  the  fluid  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  properties  of  ordinary  pus,  hot 
this  is  uncommon.  Occasionally  extensive  sloughs  form,  especially  in  the 
cellular  tissue;  so  that  the  disease  may  be  said  to  partake  of  the  character 
both  of  suppuration  and  of  gangrene. 

The  prognosis  of  this  form  of  abscess  is  generally  most  unfavorable,  there 
being  few  constitutions  that  can  withstand  its  depressing  effects.  The  very 
fact  that  such  a  disease  is  in  operation  shows,  as  already  stated,  that  thti 
system  is  in  a  depraved  condition;  and  when  it  is  recollected \hat  some  of 
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tUi  foal  mmtter  must  necessarily  find  its  way  into  the  circniation,  contaminat- 
iij^eTenrthing  with  which  it  conies  in  contact,  it  is  not  difficult  to  anticipate 
wiuit  the  resalt  will  be  likely  to  be,  even  when  the  poralent  collection  is  not 
reryeztensiTe,  especially  in  persons  already  exhausted  by  shock,  loss  of  blood, 
orJttioD  of  some  iiDportant  organ. 

The  ireaimeni  of  diffase  abscess  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  leading  indi- 
eitioDS  are  to  cTacaate  the  matter,  and  to  support  the  system.  The  first  is 
ffllfiiled  by  early  and  free  incisions,  practised  at  the  most  favorable  site  for 
reidy  drainage,  with  the  precaution  of  avoiding  hemorrhage,  the  smallest 
quBtity  of  which  is  sometimes  sufficient,  under  such  circumstances,  when  life 
is,  tt  it  were,  qnivering  in  the  balance,  to  bring  on  fatal  exhaustion.  Coun- 
ter-openings are  often  necessary.  After  the  fluid  has  been  thoroughly  eva- 
nated,  recourse  is  had  to  the  bandage,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  approxi- 
■ition  of  the  sides  of  the  abscess;  a  means  of  support  which  is  frequently 
of  the  greatest  consequence,  not  only  in  preventing  the  extension  of  the 
■ttter,  but  in  promoting  the  healing  of  the  parts.  When  the  fluid  is  exces- 
sively offensive,  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  should  be  well  syringed  several 
tioies  a  day  with  tepid  water,  charged  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  liquid 
dilorinate  of  soda,  which,  while  it  will  allay  fetor,  will  be  instrumental  in 
iaparting  a  healthy  action  to  the  disabled  structures.  If  sloughs  form,  they 
skoold  be  speedily  removed,  the  knife  being  used,  if  necessary,  to  effect  their 
Kparation.  The  parts  are  placed  in  a  proper  position  for  facilitating  drain- 
iire:  and  are  enveloped  in  warm  water-dressings,  or  emollient  poultices, 
■edicated  with  acetate  of  lead  and  opium. 

Among  the  more  important  internal  remedies  are  anodynes,  quinine,  am- 
Booia,  iron,  and  brandy,  with  animal  broths  and  soups,  and  a  pure  atmosphere, 
which  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  recovery  of  the  sufferer.  For  this 
psrpose,  the  windows  and  doors  of  the  apartment  should  be  frequently  thrown 
open,  the  dressings  changed,  and  disinfecting  agents  used.  Anodynes  are 
i«iispensable  to  allay  pain  and  induce  sleep,  and  should  be  administered  in 
foil  doses,  either  in  the  form  of  morphia,  opium,  or  black  drop.  The  best 
i^iiicj  are  quinine  and  brandy,  given  in  the  same  manner  as  in  typhoid  fever; 
ib«  iiLCture  of  the  chloride  of  iron,  in  doses  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  drops, 
e^err  three  or  four  hours,  will  also  be  of  service;  and,  in  many  cases,  am- 
mjnia,  in  camphor  mixture,  will  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case  better  than 
kioioiii  any  other  remedy,  especially  when  there  is  hiccough  with  twitching  of 
iLe  tendons. 

3.    SCROFULOUS  ABSCESS. 

Tlic  scrofuloas  abscess  is  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  and  possesses,  withal, 
i^ch  di;*tinctive  features,  as  to  entitle  it  to  separate  consideration.  It  is 
tDown  by  various  names,  some  of  which  have  reference  to  its  progress,  some 
i>  its  symptoms,  some  to  the  nature  of  its  contents,  or  to  the  state  of  the 
eon^iiiuiion  which  precedes  and  accompanies  its  formation.  Thus,  it  is  often 
•ic*cril»ed  as  the  chronic  abscess,  tardy  development  being  one  of  its  charac- 
teristic features ;  the  word  cold  is  frequently  employed  on  account  of  the 
i^**ence  of  inflammatory  symptoms;  but  scrofulous  is  the  appellation  by 
which  it  is  generally  known  at  the  present  day.  As  implying  the  same  thing, 
ibe  terms  strumous  and  tubercular  are  much  in  vogue.  There  is  a  form  of 
liiis  abscess  to  which  the  name  congestive  has  been  applied,  from  its  tendency 
To  change  its  position,  although  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  etymological 
fitness  in  the  expression. 

The  scrofulons  abscess  is  altogether  a  singular  production  ;  singnlar  in  its 
origin  and  progress,  and  singular  in  respect  to  its  treatment.  It  is  never 
Ciet  with,  except  in  the  strumous  constitution.     The  phlegmonous  abscess  is 
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common  to  all  persons,  of  every  age,  grade,  and  condition  in  life ;  tbe  scro- 
falons,  on  the  contrary,  can  occur  only  in  persons  who  have  a  predisposition  to 
scrofulous  affections,  whom  nature  has  stamped,  so  to  speak,  with  a  pecaliar 
diathesis,  or  state  of  the  system,  rendering  them  prone  to  phthisis,  coxalgia, 
caries  of  the  spine,  and  other  kindred  maladies.  Its  sphere  of  action  is, 
therefore,  comparatively  limited,  a  hundred  cases  of  phlegmonous  abscess 
occurring  to  one  of  a  scrofulous  character. 

The  progress  of  scrofulous  abscess  is  peculiar.  It  is  always  slow,  weeks 
and  months  often  elapsing  before  it  acquires  any  considerable  bulk.  Hence 
the  term  chronic,  by  which  it  is  so  frequently  designated.  Phlegmonoos 
abscess,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  rapid  in  its  progress,  generally  attaining 
its  full  development  in  a  very  short  time.  Another  peculiar  feature  of  the 
strumous  abscess  is  the  absence  of  the  ordinary  inflammatory  symptoois. 
There  is  neither  heat  nor  redness  of  the  skin ;  instead  of  this,  the  suiface  is 
cold  and  blanched,  the  part  feeling  and  looking  as  if  there  were  great  defici- 
ency in  its  circulation.  Hence  this  variety  of  abscess  is  often  termed  cold, 
especially  by  the  German  surgeons,  who  were  the  first  to  describe  it.  Palo, 
too,  is  absent,  or,  if  it  exist,  it  is  so  slight  as  hardly  to  attract  attention. 
Functional  disorder  also  is  very  slight,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  tbe 
disease.  Looking  at  the  constitution,  we  find  the  same  uncommon  train  of 
phenomena.  The  general  health  may  be  somewhat  impaired ;  the  strength 
may  slowly  and  almost  imperceptibly  decline;  and  the  conntenance  may 
have  a  pale,  sallow  appearance ;  but  there  are  none  of  the  open  and  well- 
marked  inflammatory  symptoms  which  attend  the  march  of  a  phlegmonous 
abscess,  and  which,  especially  when  the  disease  is  located  in  an  important 
internal  organ,  suggest  the  idea  of  great  and  immediate  danger.  Thus,  as 
far  as  appearances  are  concerned,  the  affection  is  one  seemingly  of  little 
moment;  its  discovery  is  often  purely  accidental,  and,  for  a  while,  both 
patient  and  surgeon  may  be  wholly  unconscious  of  its  true  character.  It  is, 
indeed,  as  completely  different  from  the  ordinary  abscess  as  it  is  possible  for 
one  disease  to  be  from  another.  Scarlatina  and  measles  are  not  more  unlike 
each  other. 

The  strumous  abscess  is  very  frequent  in  the  lymphatic  ganglions,  subcu- 
taneous cellular  tissue,  and  dorso-lumbar  region.  The  testicle  and  liver  are 
also  sometimes  its  seat.  In  the  lungs,  however,  it  is  more  common  than 
anywhere  else,  being  the  immediate  product  of  the  softening  of  tubercular 
matter,  eventuating  generally  in  the  formation  of  what  are  termed  vomics,  or 
pulmonary  caverns.  In  the  external  parts  of  the  body  it  is  usually  situated 
in  the  neck,  on  the  chest,  in  the  axilla,  on  the  loins,  in  the  groin,  or  upon  the 
superior  portion  of  the  thigh.  Large  strumous  accumulations  sometimes 
form  in  connection  with  the  movable  joints. 

Some  diversity  obtains  in  regard  to  the  size  and  number  of  this  abscess. 
In  certain  situations,  as  in  the  lungs,  they  are  always  small,  but  at  the  same 
time  often  quite  numerous ;  while  in  others,  as  in  the  cervical  glands,  on  the 
chest,  in  the  groin,  and  on  the  back,  they  are  usually  single,  and  from  the 
volume  of  an  orange  to  that  of  a  foetal  head. 

The  strumous  abscess  is  nearly  always  furnished  with  a  distinct  cyst,  bag, 
or  capsule,  technically  called  the  pyogenic  membrane,  which,  while  it  serves 
to  individualize  it,  separates  it  effectually  from  the  surrounding  parts.  At 
what  period  of  the  suppurative  process  the  membrane  begins  to  be  formed  is 
not  determined,  but  that  it  is  developed  at  an  early  stage  is  unquestionable. 
It  has  been  supposed,  singularly  enough,  that  its  formation,  at  times,  precedes 
the  deposition  of  the  pus ;  but  for  such  an  opinion  there  is  not,  so  far  as  I 
can  perceive,  any  well-founded  reason.  The  subject,  however,  does  not  ad- 
mit of  easy  demonstration  ;  for  it  is  seldom  that  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting  an  abscess  of  this  description  until  after  it  has  attained  consider- 
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ible  bolk,  and  the  membrane  has  acquired  some  degree  of  development.     The 

ooft  plaosible  conjecture  that  can  be  framed  respecting  it  is,  that  the  mem- 

bnne  is  formed  ont  of  the  necessity  of  the  ease,  nature  intending  it  as  a  means 

of  HniUDg  the  diffusion  of  the  pus,  which  would  otherwise  inevitably  happen 

IB  coBseqnence  of  its  tardy  but  steady  deposition.      To  accomplish  this 

otyjeft  she  sets  ap  around  the  purulent  depot,  at  an  early  period  of  the  mor- 

itid  iction,  a  species  of  adhesive  inflammation,  by  which,  in  the  first  place, 

tW  cells  of  the  neighboring  tissues  are  effectually  occluded,  the  process  being 

precisely  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  an  ordinary  phlegmonous  abscess. 

Tkos,  the  secretion  is  temporarily  circumscribed,  but,  as  may  readily  be  per- 

edred,  the  barrier  thus  opposed  would  soon  yield  before  the  accumulating 

btrdea,  and  thus  thwart  nature's  intentions.     To  prevent  this  a  wall  of  plastic 

■atter  is  next  constructed,  which  no  amount  of  pus,  however  great,  can,  for 

I  time,  break  down  or  destroy.     The  thickness  of  this  wall  varies  from  the 

eighth  of  a  line  to  the  eighth  of  an  inch  ;  its  density  steadily  increases  with 

its  age,  and  hence  it  is  often  found  to  be  of  a  fibrous  consistence,  with  here 

lod  there  a  semi-cartilaginous  patch.     Its  outer  surface  is  rough  and  inti- 

aately  united  with  the  surrounding  structures ;  the  inner,  on  the  contrary,  is 

either  perfectly  smooth,  or  studded  with  minute  granulations,  not  unlike  the 

rilli  of  the  small  intestines,  only  not  so  regular  and  numerous.     Its  vascu- 

Itrity,  which  is  always  considerable,  is  easily  distinguishable  by  the  naked 

ere,  as  well  as  by  minute  injection.     It  also,  no  doubt,  contains  nerves  and 

sbsorbents,  although  none  have  yet  been  demonstrated. 

No  one  can  reflect  upon  the  structure  of  this  membrane  without  being 
inpressed  with  the  conviction  that  it  is  invested  with  important  functions.  In 
the  first  place,  as  has  already  been  stated,  it  protects  the  tissues  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  abscess  from  the  difi^usion  of  its  contents ;  a  cir- 
eamstance  which  could  not  fail  to  be  prodnctive  of  great  injury,  inasmuch  as 
the  matter,  burrowing  about  in  different  directions,  might  occasion  extensive 
separation  of  the  muscles,  which  it  would  afterwards  be  extremely  difiicnlt 
10  remedy.  Secondly,  the  membrane  is  an  important  secreting  structure, 
'incc  it  furnishes  the  matter  which  it  incloses,  not  directly,  but  through  the 
3ZCDCV  of  Ivmpb,  which  is  speedily  transformed  into  pus.  Thirdly,  it  is  also 
»a  ibsorbinjr  structure,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  matter  which  it  con- 
tain* occasionally  entirely  disappears,  either  spontaneously,  or  under  the 
infiocnce  of  treatment.  Finally,  the  membrane  possesses  important  sympa- 
thit's  with  the  rest  of  the  system.  Let  alone,  it  silently  enjoys  its  parasitic 
eiisttQce,  preying  upon  the  parts  around  without  any  serious  general  detri- 
-nent.  but  the  moment  it  is  opened  or  disturbed  by  rough  manipulation,  it 
re«€Dts  the  aggression,  and  is  sure  to  give  rise  to  severe  constitutional  de- 
ranirement. 

The  pufi  of  the  strumous  abscess  is  generally  of  a  whitish  or  yellowish  cast, 
•iiffhtly  inclining  to  greenish,  of  a  tolerably  thick  consistence,  free  from  odor, 
lad  intermixed  with  caseous  particles,  looking  and  feeling  very  much  like 
pieces  of  soft-boiled  rice.  Instances  occur,  especially  in  scrofulous  disease 
yf  the  lymphatic  ganglions  of  the  neck,  where  it  is  very  thin,  pale,  and  full 
of  cardy  substance,  consisting  apparently  of  imperfectly  broken-down  tuber- 
cular matter.  When  long  retained,  or  situated  near  the  ano-rectal  region, 
srrofulous  pus  is  sometimes  excessively  fetid,  either  from  actual  decomposi- 
tion, or  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  If  it  be  permitted  to  stand 
for  some  time,  it  separates  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  thin,  whey-like,  or 
•ero-oleaginous  in  its  appearance,  the  other  thick  and  curdy,  the  former  being 
aiwaTs  upon  the  top  of  the  latter.  Like  the  pus  of  the  phlegmonous  abscess, 
it  fx-ca^ionally.  although  rarely,  contains  the  debris  of  the  organs  in  which 
it  is  formed,  and  also  some  of  their  peculiar  secretion.     Thus,  a  strumous 
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abscess  of  the  lirer  occasionally  contains  bile;  of  the  breast,  milk;  of  the 
spine,  osseoas  particles. 

In  regard  to  quantity,  there  is  much  variety  in  the  pus  of  this  form  of 
abscess.  In  psoas  abscess,  which  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  disease, 
the  accumulation  is  sometimes  enormous,  reaching  several  quarts,  or,  perhaps, 
even  a  gallon.  In  scrofulous  abscess  in  the  glands  of  the  neck,  there  is  also 
occasionally  a  good  deal  of  pus,  although,  in  general,  it  is  small.  Large 
collections  of  strumous  matter  arc  sometimes  seen  in  chronic  abscess  beneath 
the  skin,  especially  in  the  lower  extremity.  A  young  woman,  a  patient  at 
the  College  Clinic,  had  an  abscess  of  this  kind  on  the  left  thigh,  containing 
nearly  a  gallon  of  pus. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  form  of  abscess  may  be  gathered  from  the  remarks 
which  have  been  made  respecting  that  of  phlegmonous  abscess.  The  only 
two  afTections  with  which  it  is  at  all  likely  to  be  confounded  are  encepbaloid 
and  aneurism ;  but  from  these  it  may  usually  be  easily  distinguished  by  the 
history  of  the  case,  the  fluctuating  character  of  the  swelling,  and,  if  necessary, 
the  use  of  the  exploring  needle. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  this  abscess  differs  essentially  from  that  of 
the  phlegmonous.  In  the  latter,  the  system  often  bears  energetic  measures; 
in  the  former,  seldom,  if  ever ;  in  the  one,  the  surgeon  does  not  hesitate  to 
make  an  early  and  free  incision  into  the  swelling,  with  a  view  to  the  early 
evacuation  of  its  contents ;  in  the  other,  he  waits  and  hesitates,  well  knowing 
that  such  an  operation  is  often  the  prelude  to  serious  constitutional  disturb- 
ance, if  not  death.  The  one  is  the  work  of  a  few  days,  or,  at  most,  of  a  few 
weeks,  taking  the  part  and  system,  as  it  were,  by  surprise,  and,  therefore, 
requiring  prompt  interference ;  the  other  is  the  work  of  time,  affording  the 
part  and  system  an  opportunity  of  accommodating  themselves  to  its  presence, 
and,  therefore,  often  intolerant  of  interference.  When  the  quantity  of  matter 
is  small,  removal  is  occasionally  effected  by  absorption,  the  process  being 
sometimes  advantageously  aided  by  internal  and  external  remedies,  particu- 
larly the  iodide  of  potassium  and  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  together  with 
sorbefacient  plasters,  unguents,  and  embrocations.  These  means  are  more 
particularly  available  in  chronic  abscesses  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  groin, 
and  axilla,  and  in  those  of  the  mamma  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  In 
psoas  and  lumbar  abscesses,  on  the  contrary,  little  or  no  benefit  usually  re- 
sults from  their  employment,  beyond  the  influence  they  may  exert  in  improving 
the  general  health,  and  removing  the  strumous  diathesis.  When  general 
debility  exists,  relief  should  be  attempted  with  tonics,  as  quinine  and  iron, 
along  with  milk  punch,  and  change  of  air. 

Concerning  the  evacuation  of  strumous  abscess,  no  one  hesitates  to  inter- 
fere, when  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  external  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  mam* 
mary  gland,  the  lymphatic  ganglions  of  the  neck,  or  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue.  In  such  cases,  indeed,  we  can  hardly  make  too  early  or  too  free  an 
incision ;  for,  not  only  is  there,  as  a  general  rule,  no  danger  of  causing  con- 
stitutional disturbance,  but  the  procedure  is  eminently  calculated  to  save 
structure  and  promote  recovery.  The  matter  being  evacuated,  the  cavity 
usually  at  once  contracts,  and  the  tendency  to  secretion  gradually  diminishing, 
the  part  finally  heals  by  granulation  or  adhesion.  Besides,  such  a  procedure 
always  enables  the  surgeon  to  watch  the  morbid  action,  and  apply  his  reme- 
dies directly  to  the  affected  surface. 

The  best  local  applications,  after  the  abscess  has  been  punctured,  are 
emollient  poultices,  rendered  slightly  stimulating  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
common  salt;  or  tincture  of  iodine,  spirituous  lotions,  or  some  sorbefacient 
plaster,  as  the  gum  ammoniac  and  mercurial,  soap,  compound  galbanum,  or 
iodine  plaster,  care  being  taken  to  leave  an  appropriate  opening  for  the  dis- 
charge of  matter.     I  can  speak  with  great  confidence  of  the  beneficial  effects 
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of  these  plasters,  especially  the  first,  baring  ased  them  for  a  long  time  in  the 
tRttoeDt  of  stnimoas  abscess  of  the  neck,  mamma,  and  subcutaneous  cellular 
lissue.  When  the  caTitj  of  the  abscess  is  slow  in  healing,  in  consequence  of 
the  torpor  of  its  vessels,  or  the  existence  of  a  strong  pyogenic  membrane, 
litnte  of  silver,  nitric  acid,  or  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  may  be  employed,  in 
tk  form  of  weak  injection,  as  local  stimulants  until  there  is  a  disposition  to 
tie  formation  of  healthy  granulations.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
iibcotaoeoos  abscess,  a  seton  may  be  advantageously  introduced,  retention 
beia^  maintained  until  the  sac  has  become  obliterated  by  inflammation.  Or, 
iuteid  of  this,  a  connter-opening  may  be  made,  and  a  tent  inserted. 

When  the  abscess  is  connected  with  disease  of  the  bones,  as  it  always  is 
iWi  it  takes  the  name  of  psoas  or  lumbar  abscess,  the  treatment  usually 
fodoved  is  that  originally  suggested  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  and  which  consists 
ii  makiog  a  valve-like  opening  in  the  most  prominent  and  dependent  por- 
tbs  of  the  swelling.  The  object  of  this  procedure  is  to  exclude  the  atmo- 
iphere,  not  that  this  is  of  itself  at  all  injurious,  as  was  at  one  time  erroneously 
iBpposed,  bat  because  its  contact  with  the  purulent  matter  has  a  tendency  to 
Close  decomposition ;  an  occurrence  which  cannot  fail  to  be  succeeded  by 
lid  cooseqaences,  by  awakening  all  the  constitutional  sympathies  of  which 
Eich  1  disease  is  capable.  Educated  in  a  school  in  which  this  practice  was 
itrongly  inculcated,  and  warmly  prepossessed  in  its  favor,  on  account  of  the 
ki^  tathority  of  its  originator,  I  was  led  to  expect  from  it  all  that  the  most 
Mgiiine  feeling  could  anticipate ;  but,  after  an  experience  of  upwards  of 
tveotj-five  years,  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  it  has  utterly  disappointed  me, 
ii  tbe  only  class  of  cases  to  which,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  at  all  applicable.  I 
cunot,  in  truth,  recall  to  my  mind  a  solitary  instance  in  which  I  have  found 
it  productive  of  the  least  permanent  benefit.  My  experience  is  that  the 
opening,  however  judiciously  made,  will,  at  no  distant  day,  be  followed  by 
ilcentive  action,  leading  thus  to  all  tbe  bad  effects  that  are  usually  caused 
If  niking  a  free  incision  in  the  first  instance.  I  believe  that  this  generally 
o'^ciir*.  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  matter  evacuated,  whether  small  or 
l*r;e.  and  whether  the  operation  be  repeated  at  long  or  short  intervols.  It 
Iji^  appeared  to  me  that  any  interference,  however  trivial,  is  always  sure  to 
•f  relented,  and  that,  instead  of  benefiting  the  case,  we  only  render  it  worse, 
lii^nce.  I  am  satisfied  that,  when  the  pain  from  the  pressure  of  the  accumu- 
V.ed  fluid  is  not  so  great  as  imperatively  to  demand  its  withdrawal,  it  is  best, 
Is  a  freneral  rule,  to  let  the  part  alone,  patiently  waiting  for  spontaneous 
^racaation,  and  the  accommodation  of  the  part  and  system  to  the  approach- 
io*  event. 

When  artificial  evacuation  becomes  necessary,  it  may  be  effected  simply 
with  tbe  knife,  tbe  trocor,  or  the  knife  and  trocar  together.  Whatever  in- 
strument is  employed,  care  is  taken  to  carry  the  point  some  distance  between 
:h€  skin  and  sac,  before  tbe  latter  is  penetrated,  so  as  to  give  it  the  valvular 
'irm  so  much  insisted  upon  by  tbe  advocates  of  this  mode  of  treatment. 
From  two-thirds  to  four-fifths  of  the  matter  having  been  withdrawn,  the 
orifice  is  accurately  closed  with  two  broad  strii)s  of  adhesive  plaster,  arranged 
Tncially,  and  supported  by  a  compress  and  bandage.  Care  is  also  taken  to 
I'revent  the  orifice  from  being  pressed  upon  by  the  reaccumulating  fluid,  lest 
i*.  rhouid  reopen  spontaneously.  The  operation  is  repeated  from  time  to 
•ice  as  tbe  matter  collects,  an  opportunity  being  thus  afforded  to  tbe  abscess 
•ij  contract,  and  finally  to  become  obliterated;  an  event,  however,  that  is 
c*rrttinly  extremely  rare. 

It  was  proposed,  some  years  ago,  to  open  these  abscesses  while  tbe  patient's 
My  is  immersed  in  wateV,  on  tbe  ground  that  there  would  thus  be  less  like- 
iih.>>d  of  tbe  introduction  of  air;  but  we  may  well  ask  whether  tbe  ingress  of  the 
firmer  flaid  would  not  be  quite  as  injurious  as  that  of  tbe  latter  ?     The  truth 
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is,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  perform  the  operation  without  some  risk  of  this 
kind ;  still,  if  proper  care  be  taken,  the  quantity  will  be  so  small  as  not  to 
produce  any  serious  mischief. 

As  to  iodine  injections,  which  have  been  recommended  for  the  radical  care 
of  this  form  of  abscess,  the  experience  of  the  profession  has  nothing  to  offer 
in  their  favor.  The  practice,  considered  in  a  purely  theoretical  point  of  Tiew, 
is  sufficiently  plausible,  since  its  object  is  to  change  the  character  of  the 
secerning  surface  of  the  pyogenic  membrane,  by  inviting  an  effusion  of  plastic 
matter,  which  shall  lead  to  the  obliteration  of  its  cavity.  It  was  evidently 
suggested  by  the  beneficial  effects  which  are  known  to  follow  the  use  of  iodine 
injections  in  hydrocele  and  other  kindred  affections,  but  to  insist  npon  a 
similarity  of  structure  of  the  sac  of  a  chronic  abscess  to  that  of  the  vaginal 
tunic  of  the  testicle  certainly  displays  a  very  limited  and  imperfect  knowledge 
of  morbid  anatomy.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  practice  shoold 
have  failed,  and  that  its  employment  should  have  been  attended,  in  most 
cases,  with  considerable  risk,  from  the  tendency  which  it  has  to  create  ondoe 
irritation  both  in  the  part  and  system. 

Whatever  mode  of  treatment  be  employed,  it  is  of  paramount  importance 
to  sustain  the  system  by  tonics  and  to  allay  pain  by  anodynes. 

4.   MULTIPLE  ABSCESS,  OR  PYEMIA. 

The  fact  that  some  injuries  and  operations  are  occasionally  followed  by  the 
development  of  abscesses  in  some  of  the  internal  organs  of  the  body  did  not 
escape  the  attention  of  some  of  the  older  surgeons.  Ambrose  Par6  makes 
distinct  mention  of  the  occurrence ;  and  Pigrai,  about  the  same  period,  had 
an  opportunity  of  noticing  that,  during  one  particular  year,  nearly  every 
person  who  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  a  wound  of  the  head  died  of  sup- 
puration of  the  liver.  These  observations  were  afterwards  confirmed  by 
Morgagni,  Bertrandi,  and  Andouille;  and,  more  recently,  by  Schmncker, 
Kern,  Klein,  Hennen,  Larrey,  Guthrie,  and  other  military  surgeons,  as  well 
as  by  many  hospital  and  private  practitioners.  Mons.  Yelpeau,  however,  was 
the  first  to  investigate  the  lesion  in  a  really  scientific  manner,  and  to  institute 
a  thorough  and  elaborate  examination  into  its  etiology,  pathology,  and  treat- 
ment. 

The  name  pyemia,  by  which  this  affection  is  now  generally  known,  literally 
signifies  an  alteration  of  the  blood  by  pus,  or,  perhaps,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, an  admixture  of  the  two  fluids,  giving  rise  to  what  has  been  called  sep- 
ticemia, or  purulent  infection.  It  is  a  corruption  of  pyohemia,  first  applied 
to  this  disease  by  Piorry,  and  is  synonymous  with  ichorbemia,  a  term  recently 
introduced  into  pathology. 

The  exciting  causes  of  pyemia,  or  blood-poisoning,  are  not  only  numerous 
but  of  a  highly  diversified  character ;  they  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms, 
to  be  such  as  are  productive  of  great  shock  to  the  system,  loss  of  blood,  or 
depression  of  the  vital  powers.  As  following  severe  injuries  of  the  head,  it 
was,  as  already  stated,  long  ago  noticed  by  many  of  the  older  pathologists 
and  surgeons,  although  they  failed  to  offer  any  correct  or  even  plausible 
theory  of  its  occurrence.  Since  attention  was  first  prominently  called  to  it, 
in  1823,  by  Yelpeau,  it  has  been  much  oftener  noticed  after  compound  frac- 
tures and  dislocations,  lacerated,  contused,  and  gunshot  wounds,  and  ampu- 
tation of  the  larger  limbs,  than  after  any  other  accidents.  In  lying-in  females 
it  is  also  sufficiently  frequent,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  considerable  source  of  the 
mortality  consequent  upon  the  puerperal  state.  It  has  been  known  to  super- 
vene npon  erysipelas,  carbuncle,  smallpox,  scarlatina,  and  typhoid  fever. 
One  of  the  first  cases  of  the  disease  I  ever  saw  occurred,  many  years  ago,  in 
a  young  woman  who  had  an  attack,  apparently  not  a  severe  one,  of  erysipelas 
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of  the  leg.     On  dissection,  I  found  a  sufficient  cause  for  death  in  a  pyemic 
ibscettin  the  left  long,  about  the  Tolunie  of  a  large  almond,  filled  with  plastic 
Bitter,  and  sarroonded  bj  highly  inflamed  and  softened  pulmonary  tissue. 
Xo  ippreciable  disease  existed  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.     The  secondly 
pomlent  collections  so  often  met  with  in  glanders  and  dissection  wounds 
endentlj  belong  to  this  class  of  affections.     Pyemia  occasionally  succeeds  to 
iW  »e  of  the  trephine,  the  extirpation  of  tumors,  lithotomy,  lithotripsy,  the 
periDctl  section  for  the  cure  of  stricture  of  the  urethra,  and  the  operation  for 
uesriim.     Sometimes,  indeed,  apparently  the  most  trifling  operation  is  fol- 
lowed by  it.     In  1831,  I  attended,  in  consultation,  a  man  who  lost  his  life 
bf  blood*poisoning  consequent  upon  bleeding  at  the  bend  of  the  arm  ;  and  a 
amilar  case  occurred  a  number  of  years  ago  in  my  own  practice  at  the  Louis- 
rille  Marine  Hospital.    The  patient,  a  colored  woman,  laboring  under  chronic 
diieaie  of  the  wrist-joint,  was  bled,  at  my  request,  by  the  resident  physician. 
It  the  median  basilic  vein.     In  a  few  days  violent  phlebitis  supervened,  fol- 
lowed by  large  purulent  collections  in  nearly  all  the  great  joints,  as  well  as 
imong  the  mnscles  of  the  arm  and  shoulder,  terminating  in  death  in  less  than 
I  week.     The  injury  inflicted  in  the  removal  of  a  small  piece  of  dead  bone 
bi  been  known  to  cause  death  by  ichorhemia.     In  1848,  I  lost  a  young 
Ban,  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  from  pyemia,  brought  on  by  tying  three 
keaorrboidal  tumors.     Death  occurred  on  the  eighth  day ;  and,  on  dissection, 
I  found  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  meso-reetum  studded  with  hundreds  of  ab- 
Kcscs,  from  the  size  of  a  currant  to  that  of  a  small  pea. 

Pyemia  occasionally  follows  the  suppurative  inflammation  consequent  upon 
I  badly-healed  stump,  perhaps  weeks  and  even  months  after  the  amputation, 
and  long  after  the  patient  is  apparently  out  of  all  danger.  The  discharge, 
perhaps  never  entirely  arrested,  suddenly  increases  in  quantity,  the  parts  be- 
come tender  and  irritable,  the  constitution  is  seriously  affected,  rigors  soon 
let  in,  and,  in  short,  all  the  symptoms  of  blood-poisoning  are  fully  declared. 
No  period  of  life  is  probably  entirely  exempt  from  the  attacks  of  this  dis- 
ei5e.  It  has  been  met  with  even  in  children  at  the  breast.  A  case  has  been 
r^wned  of  an  infant,  only  ten  days  old,  in  whose  body,  affected  by  erysipelas, 
C'li  less  than  nine  large  abscesses  of  this  kind  had  formed,  causing  death  in 
t  short  time.  On  the  other  hand,  it  occasionally  appears  at  a  very  advanced 
ij*f.  Young  and  robust  subjects,  however,  have  appeared  to  me  to  be  most 
iiiMe  to  it,  especially  after  severe  railway  and  other  accidents,  attended  with 
KTere  shock  and  a  good  deal  of  loss  of  blood.  Wounds  of,  and  operations 
nf«on,  the  veins  are  very  prone  to  be  followed  by  blood-poisoning.  There 
tan  be  no  doubt  also  that  pyemia  is  more  common  among  the  inhabitants  of 
cruvded  cities  than  among  those  who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  pure  country  air, 
p}iA  wholesome  food,  and  an  abundance  of  exercise  and  sleep;  it  is  likewise 
Oiore  frequent  in  hospitals,  almshouses,  and  other  receptacles  for  the  poor 
than  in  private  practice ;  circumstances  of  no  little  interest  both  in  an  etio- 
lo;rical  and  therapeutic  point  of  view. 

Sor-h  lM:ing  some  of  the  remote  causes  of  pyemia,  the  question  may  now  be 
i>ked.  What  are  the  immediate  causes  of  the  disease,  ur  the  circumstances 
those  operations  are  more  directly  concerned  in  its  production  ?  This  sub- 
JKTt  has  led  to  much  speculation;  and,  although  it  has  been  ably  discussed 
i'V  t  number  of  enlightened  pathologists,  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  our 
knowledge  respecting  it  is  still  extremely  meagre  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  old  notion  that  pyemia  is  the  product  of  metastasis;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  it  is  due  to  the  al^sorption  of  pus  from  the  part  originally  affected, 
ind  to  the  transportation  of  this  fluid  to  some  other,  more  or  less  remote 
•itoation,  where  it  is  collected  into  a  focus,  and  thus  becomes  a  source  of 
Lew  irritation  and  disease,  has  still  its  advocates  and  adherents.  It  rests 
open  the  supposition  that  the  pus  corpuscles  are  admitted,  unchanged,  into 
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the  open  nioaths  of  the  veins  at  the  scat  of  the  woand,  as,  for  example,  the 
surface  of  the  stamp,  and  that,  being  so  introduced  into  the  circalation,  and 
pushed  onward  by  the  blood,  they  are  finally  arrested  in  the  minate  capilla- 
ries, which  are  unable  to  transmit  them,  as  they  do  the  red  particles  of  the 
blood,  in  consequence  of  their  larger  size.  The  mechanical  obstruction  thus 
caused  forms,  it  is  alleged,  a  new  cause  of  morbid  action,  which  is  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  development  of  an  abscess,  or  a  deposition  of  pus,  and,  if  the 
new  depots  be  numerous,  by  purulent  infection.  In  opposition  to  this  doc- 
trine, it  has  been  contended  that  pus  corpuscles  never  gain  access  in  this 
way  into  the  circulation,  and  that  those  who  profess  to  have  seen  them  there 
were  deceived  by  the  resemblance  which  these  corpuscles  bear  to  the  colorless 
globules  of  the  blood.  Moreover,  it  is  asserted  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
corpuscles  of  healthy,  laudable  pus  of  an  irritating  nature,  and  that,  eren 
supposing  they  got  into  the  veins,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  them  to  occa- 
sion multiple  abscesses. 

Cruveilhier,  from  some  experiments  which  he  performed  on  the  inferior 
animals,  as  dogs,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  pyemia  and  multiple  abscesses 
might  be  induced  by  any  irritating  fluid,  accidentally  introduced  into  the  sys- 
tem, and  incapable  of  spontaneous  elimination.  On  injecting  ink,  niercary, 
and  other  substances  into  the  blood,  he  found  that  purulent  depots  occnrred 
wherever  the  extraneous  substance  became  impacted  in  the  minate  Tessels. 
Granting  that  these  experiments  caused  precisely  what  has  been  alleged  of 
them,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  they  should  have  been  brought  forward  as  a 
proof  of  the  manner  in  which  pyemia  is  developed  in  the  human  snbject 
There  is  certainly  no  similarity,  hardly,  indeed,  any  analogy,  between  the 
substances  used  by  Cruveilhier  in  his  experiments  upon  dogs  and  those  that 
are  formed  in  a  suppurating  wound,  or  on  the  surface  of  a  stump  after  am- 
putation. 

Mr.  Henry  Lee,  of  London,  in  a  small  treatise  on  the  origin  of  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  Veins,  published  in  1850,  advanced  the  ingenious,  and,  at  first 
sight,  very  plausible,  idea,  that  these  purulent  deposits  are  essentially  doe  to 
the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  consequence  of  the  admixture  of  pus  within 
the  veins.  He  found  that  when  healthy,  recently-drawn  blood  was  mingled 
with  pus,  it  solidified  more  rapidly  and  more  firmly  than  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances ;  and,  coupling  this  occurrence  with  the  well-known  fact  that  the 
veins  are  often  obstructed  by  large  clots  in  phlebitis,  he  concluded  that  coa- 
gulation must  be  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  morbid  action.  The  inspissated 
blood,  unable  to  make  its  way  through  the  living  body,  would,  Mr.  Lee 
thinks,  soon  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  vessels,  which  would  thus  become  bo 
many  centres  of  inflammation  and  purulent  deposits.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  this  theory,  like  that  of  the  older  pathologists,  previously  adverted  to, 
rests  essentially  upon  the  idea  that  pus  may  pass  bodily  into  the  veins,  or,  io 
other  words,  without  any  change  in  its  composition,  and  that  it  differs  from 
it  only  in  assuming,  what  is  doubtless  true,  that  it  possesses  the  power  of 
coagulating  the  blood  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 

Finally,  there  is  another  class  of  pathologists  who  attempt  to  account  for 
the  formation  of  purulent  deposits  by  supposing  that  they  are  caused  by  the 
development  of  a  peculiar  poison,  derived  from  certain  kinds  of  pas,  which, 
entering  the  circulation,  contaminates  the  blood  and  solids,  and  thus  brings 
about  that  adynamic  and  atonic  state  of  the  system  so  characteristic  of  pye- 
mia. According  to  this  doctrine,  which  has  found  one  of  its  ablest  advocates 
iu  Professor  Bennett,  of  Edinburgh,  pus  corpuscles  do  not  enter  and  mingle 
with  the  blood,  what  have  been  taken  for  these  bodies  by  various  observen 
being  merely  so  many  colorless  cells  of  the  blood,  the  distinction  between  the 
two  being  often  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impracticable. 

Of  the  foregoing  explanations  the  last,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  only  the  most 
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pliasible,  bat  also  the  most  consistent  with  facts.     Agreeing  with  its  advo- 
citeithat  it  is  impossible  for  pus  corpascles  to  enter  the  circulation,  except 
io  the  case  of  open-moothed  veins  commanicating  with  a  suppurating  sur- 
&ce.  it  is  anqnestionable  that  the  more  attenuated  and  watery  parts  of 
pus:  or,  perhaps,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  more  ichorous,  sanious,  or 
AB^inoIent  Tarieties  of  this  fluid,  frequently  become  commingled  with  the 
Uood  in  sopparating  wounds  and  in  the  stumps  of  amputated  limbs,  thereby 
iipecdity  and   thoroughly  contaminating   both   solids  and  fluids,  and,  con- 
seqoentlj,  effectoally  undermining  the  constitution.      It  is  not  improbable 
tkat  this  poisonous  matter,  soon  after  its  admission  into  the  circulation,  ex- 
ettes  inflammation  in  the  capillary  vessels,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  larger 
reins,  rapidly  followed  by  deposits  of  fibrin  and  pus,  or  the  development  of 
pomlent  collections.     The  coagula,  so  often  met  with  in  the  veins  of  those 
who  die  of  this  disease,  are  a  direct  result  of  this  inflammation,  their  forma- 
tion being  favored  by  the  plasma  thrown  out  by  the  inner  surface  of  the 
affected  vessels.     The  occurrence,  in  fact,  is  similar  to  what  takes  place,  at 
times,  in  inflammation  of  varicose  veins  in  the  lower  extremities  of  laboring 
people,  which  are  occasionally  completely  clogged  up  in  this  way.     Thus, 
it  ia  not  unlikely  that  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  morbid  action  in  this  aflec- 
tion  is  a  poisoned  and   disorganized  state  of  the   blood;   the  second,  the 
development  of  inflammation  in  the  capillaries  and  veins;  the  third  the  forma- 
tion of  adherent  coagula,  clots,  or  concretions;  and  the  last,  as  the  necessary 
tod  inevitable  effect  of  the  others,  a  deposition  of  pus,  or  pus  and  fibrin. 

Is  pyemia  always,  as  the  name  denotes,  a  result  of  the  admission  of  viti- 
ited  secretions,  or  putrescent  matter  into  the  circulation  1  Instances  occur, 
u  when  the  disease  complicates  typhoid  fever,  scarlatina,  and  asthenic  and 
ocher  affections,  where  the  reverse  would  seem  to  be  the  case,  and  yet,  it  must 
l^e  confessed,  it  is  not  always  possible,  even  here,  to  determine  whether  the 
isdividnal  is  entirely  free  from  antecedent  suppurative  action.  It  is  probable 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  a  mere  disordered  state  of  the  blood,  such  as 
acdoubtedly  attends  the  worst  forms  of  these  maladies,  may  be  quite  ade- 
ipa:e  to  the  production  of  secondary  abscesses  of  a  very  bad  character. 

T.he  period  of  latency  of  pyemia  is  often,  if  not  generally,  very  short,  fre- 
qnently  not  exceeding  a  few  days  from  the  time  of  the  accident  or  operation 
jiTifi?  rise  t«j  it.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  a  much  longer  time 
c!af*se«.  although  they  are  uncommon.  As  a  general  rnle,  it  may  be  assumed 
:ha;  the  briefness  of  the  period  of  latency  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  shock 
•if  the  system,  the  amount  of  hemorrhage,  and  the  ill  stale  of  the  patient's 
Leaiih  prior  to  the  injury.  The  period  is  usually  shorter  in  traumatic  than 
io  i«iio|»aihic  affections,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  secondary  lesion  occasion- 
aAj  d»>»rs  not  come  on  until  near  the  time  of  apparent  convalescence. 

The  approaches  of  pyemia  are  generally  very  stealthy  and  insidious;  hence 
:i  oft^-n  happens  that  the  young  and  inexperienced  practitioner  is  thrown 
t03ipl«rtely  off  his  guard  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  formidable  disease 
xitL  which  he  has  to  grapple.  If  the  case  is  one,  for  instance,  consequent 
op'.-n  an  amputation,  he  probably  feels  concerned  to  find  that  the  stump  gives 
evideri':e  of  being  in  an  unhealthy  condition  ;  that  it  is  unusually  tender  and 
^«:nful.  that  it  manifests  no  disposition  to  heal,  and  that  the  discharge  is  not 
only  pr/use  but  of  a  thin,  sanious,  bloody,  or  ichorous  nature.  The  patient, 
aiti.OQirh  not  inclined  to  complain  much,  is  restless  and  ill  at  ease,  looking 
[*!«?.  ^allow,  and  anxious,  as  if  some  serious  evil  were  impending.  His  pulse 
i*  irritable  and  too  frequent,  the  cheek  is  marked  by  a  sinister  flush,  the  ap- 
t-tiite  is  impaired,  and  the  secretions  are  deranged.  This  prodroma  is  of 
-hort  duration  ;  often  hardly  lasting  twenty-four  hours.  Violent  rigors  now 
^i  .T.  which,  after  having  continued  for  a  period  varying  from  fifteen  minutes 
•j  iialf  an  hour,  an  hour,  or  even  two  hours,  are  succeeded  by  violent  reaction, 
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and  this,  in  its  tarn,  by  profuse  sweats,  often  completely  drenching  the  sai 
face  and  even  the  body  clothes.  These  rigors  may  return  several  times  in  th 
twenty-four  hours,  or  they  may  come  on  at  regular  periods,  not  unlike  th 
paroxysms  of  an  intermittent  fever,  for  which  the  unwary  sometimes  mistak 
them.  Their  severity  is  not  always  the  same ;  cases  occur  in  which  they  ai 
replaced,  as  it  were,  by  chilly  sensations,  alternating  with  flushes  of  heat,  an 
not  unfrequently  lasting  for  several  days  together.  In  whatever  manner  thi 
outbreak  of  the  disease  is  displayed,  the  case  at  once  assumes  a  more  bold  an 
decisive  character.  The  conjunctiva  and  skin  exhibit  a  well-marked  icterod 
appearance ;  the  features  are  shrunken  and  withered,  the  nose  being  pinche 
and  the  eye  sunk  in  its  socket ;  the  pulse  is  small,  frequent,  and  feeble ;  th 
breathing  is  accelerated  and  performed  with  unusual  effort;  the  tongoe  is  dr 
and  clammy ;  the  thirst  is  urgent ;  the  sleep  o^d  appetite  are  interrupted 
the  bowels  are  irregular,  being  at  one  time  relaxed,  and  at  another  const: 
pated ;  the  stomach  is  irritable  and  nauseated  ;  the  urine  is  high-colored  an 
scanty ;  the  extremities  are  cold ;  the  mind  wanders ;  and  the  body  is  ofte 
racked  with  excruciating  pain,  especially  in  the  joints  and  muscles,  which  ar 
not  unfrequently  exquisitely  sensitive  to  the  slightest  touch.  Occasional! 
the  patient  complains  of  severe  pain  in  some  internal  organ,  to  which  b 
refers  all  his  principal  suffering.  Cough  is  sometimes  present,  and  when  thi 
is  the  case  an  examination  of  the  chest  generally  reveals  the  existence  of  roor 
or  less  serious  lesion  of  the  pulmonary  tissues,  or  of  the  lung  and  pleura.  A 
the  disease  progresses,  red  blotches,  swollen,  and  excessively  painful,  appei 
over  the  larger  joints,  and  serve  as  the  forerunners  of  approaching  suppnratio 
in  their  interior,  as  well  as  in  the  tissues  immediately  around  them.  Simila 
marks  occasionally  show  themselves  in  the  course  of  the  principal  veins  an 
in  the  situation  of  some  of  the  muscles,  particularly  the  deltoid  and  pectora 

The  symptoms,  long  before  the  disease  has  reached  this  crisis,  are  of 
typhoid  character,  the  whole  system  seemingly  laboring  under  the  depressio: 
influence  of  a  deadly  poison.  The  downward  tendency  is  rapidly  progresf 
ive ;  the  machinery  of  life  moves  alternately  forward  and  backward ;  th 
pulse  becomes  more  and  more  feeble;  the  respiration  is  frightfully  oppressed 
the  body  is  remarkably  emaciated  ;  and  the  patient  lies  in  a  comatose  con 
dition,  from  which  he  is  destined  never  to  awake.  This,  however,  is  not  ani 
formly  the  case ;  for  the  instances  are  not  infrequent,  where  the  mind  retain 
its  consciousness  almost  to  the  last.  The  period  at  which  death  ocean 
after  the  disease  has  once  fairly  commenced,  varies  from  three  to  ten  dayi 
or  a  fortnight,  the  average  being  about  one  week,  or  perhaps  a  little  under. 

Although  there  are,  strictly  speaking,  no  pathognomonic  symptoms  c 
pyemia,  yet  it  is  seldom  that  any  one  who  has  ever  seen  a  case  of  this  diseaai 
or  who  has  made  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  its  history  and  progrea 
can  possibly  confound  it  with  any  other  complaint.  Its  very  mode  of  invi 
sion  generally  sufficiently  stamp^  its  true  character.  The  sudden,  violenl 
and  unexpected  rigor ;  the  unhealthy  character  of  the  suppurating  sore  o 
wound,  if  any  exist ;  the  icterode  and  shrunken  state  of  the  features ;  th 
rapid  supervention  of  typhoid  symptoms;  the  great  mental  anxiety  and  ej 
cessive  restlessness ;  the  horrible  aching  pains  in  the  joints,  limbs,  and  othc 
regions;  and,  lastly,  the  rapid  abduction  of  the  fat,  leaving  the  body  in 
wasted  and  emaciated  condition,  far  beyond  what  occurs  in  almost  any  othc 
aflection,  excepting,  perhaps,  cholera;  are  signs  which,  if  they  do  not  anei 
ringly  mark  the  nature  of  pyemia,  will  always  excite  the  serious  suspicion  c 
the  attendant,  and  induce  him  to  scrutinize  his  case  in  the  most  careful  an' 
thorough  manner.  The  only  disease  with  which  blood-poisoning  is  liable  t 
be  confounded  is  intermittent  fever ;  but  here  the  distinction  is  so  easil 
drawn  as  to  render  mistake  impossible,  unless  the  most  stupid  carelessness  i 
evinced  by  the  practitioner.     The  diagnosis  of  traumatic  pyemia  will,  i 
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feoen],  be  less  difficalt  than  that  of  the  idiopathic  variety,  or  that  arising 

from  iDtemal  causes;  for  the  violent  rigor,  the  icterode  conntenance,  and  the 

npid  prostration  and  emaciation  will  usually  afford  sufficient  characteristic 

erideace  of  the  natare  of  the  complaint  to  prevent  mistake. 

The  dissection  of  patients  dead  of  pyemia  reveals,  as  might  be  supposed, 
iaportant  and  interesting  changes  both  in  the  solids  and  in  the  fluids.     Of 
tbott  affecting  the  solids,  the  most  constant  are  abscesses  and  purulent  de- 
pots io  rarioQS  organs,  cavities,  and  tissues.     The  former,  generally  known 
nder  the  name  of  metastatic,  or  multiple  abscesses,  are  most  common  in  the 
lugs  and  liver,  then  in  the  spleen,  and,  lastly,  in  the  brain,  heart,  and  kid- 
MTS.    Thej  sometimes  occur  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  substance,  and 
braeath  the  peritonenm.     In  one  instance,  previously  referred  to,  I  found 
u  immense  nomber  in  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  meso-rectum.    Their  presence 
ikS3  ilso  been  detected  in  the  prostate  gland. 

Id  regard  to  their  nnml>er,  metastatic  abscesses  vary  in  diff'erent  instances. 
It  is  seldom  that  we  find  only  one ;  most  -generally  there  are  as  many  as 
twcBtv,  thirty,  fifty,  or  even  a  hundred.  Stmetimes,  indeed,  the  surface  of 
the  affected  •rgan  is  completely  studded  with  them,  more  than  a  thousand 
hsTJDg  been  •bserved  in  a  single  case,  principally  in  the  deep-seated  viscera. 
The  »ze  of  this  abscess  is  also  very  variable.  Some  do  not  exceed  that  of 
i  bemp-seed  or  garden  pea;  while  others  are  as  large  as  a  hazelnut,  a 
■arble,  a  pigeon's  egg,  or  an  orange.  When  very  numerous,  they  are 
Bsoaliy  proportionably  small.  In  their  figure  they  are  generally  oval,  sphe- 
rical, or  angular;  sometimes  remarkably  irregular.  When  seated  near  each 
other,  they  occasionally  become  confluent,  like  the  pustules  of  smallpox. 

The  contents  of  a  metastatic  abscess  are  seldom  of  the  nature  of  well- 
daborated  pns ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  almost  always  of  a  semi-concrete 
eoBsistence,  of  a  dirty  grayish,  cineritious,  or  drab  color,  and  composed 
budIv  of  aplastic  lymph.  This  is  particularly  true  of  recent  cases;  in  those 
of  k)Dger  standing,  the  contents  are  more  decidedly  purulent,  but  even  then 
tbev  are  often  blended  with  grumous  blood  and  flaked  of  fibrin. 

the  textures  immediately  around  the  abscess  may  be  natural,  or  variously 
titered  in  their  appearance  and  consistence.  In  most  cases  they  are  engorged 
with  blood,  heightened  in  color,  softened,  or  converted  into  a  pulpy  diffluent, 
wbsiance.  The  coats  of  the  vessels  are  inflamed,  thickened,  and  infiltrated 
»i:h  serosity,  while  their  canals  are  filled  with  pus,  semi-fluid  blood,  or 
fibnrioas  concretions.  The  capillary  veins  usually  participate  in  the  inflam- 
sution. 

Purulent  collections,  as  a  consequence  of  ichorhemia,  are  most  frequently 
met  with  in  the  chest,  being  rare  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  arachnoid,  and 
pericardium.  The  reason  of  this  difierence  seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  lungs  nearly  always  suffer  whenever  there  is  serious  involvement  of  the 
Kj^iem,  whereas  the  abdominal  viscera,  heart,  and  brain,  commonly  escape  in 
thi>  ease. 

Professor  St-dillot,  of  Strasbourg,  who  has  studied  this  disease  with  great 
care,  and  who  has  combined  the  results  of  his  observation  in  a  highly  in- 
structive and  interesting  monograph,  published  in  1849,  remarks  that  in  100 
ca«ts  of  pyemia,  we  should  find  the  lungs  affected  in  99  ;  the  liver  and  spleen 
ia  1  of  12,  the  muscles  in  1  of  15,  and  the  heart  and  peripheric  cellular 
lissae  in  1  of  20:  the  brain  and  kidneys  suffering  comparatively  seldom. 

The  joints  often  suffer  very  severely.  In  some  of  the  cases  which  I  have 
bad  an  opj>ortunity  of  examining  after  death,  matter  was  found  in  nearly  all 
ibe  larger  articulations,  and  also  in  quite  a  number  of  the  smaller  ones.  In 
many  cases  the  pus  is  situated  on  the  outside  of  the  joints,  as  well  as  within. 

Large  collections  of  purulent  fluid  are  sometimes  discovered  in  the  subcu- 
taneous and  intermuscular  areolar  tissue;  the  veins  also  occasionally  contain 
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a  considerable  qnantity,  either  lying  free  in  their  caTities,  or,  as  is  more  com- 
mon, commingled  with  the  blood  in  the  interior  of  6brinous  concretions. 

The  pus  which  occurs  in  these  various  localities  is  of  the  same  nature  as 
that  which  is  contained  in  metastatic  abscesses,  properly  so  termed,  that  \% 
it  is  ill -elaborated,  and  intermixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  aplastic  mate- 
rial. Both  in  the  veins  and  in  the  intermuscular  areolar  tissue,  it  is  generallj, 
as  just  stated,  interspersed  through  fibrinous  concretions,  coagnla,  or  blood- 
clots,  giving  the  latter  a  peculiar  appearance,  as  if  they  were  pervaded  by 
small  specks  of  lymph,  or  lymph  and  pus. 

The  prognosis  of  pyemia  is  most  unfavorable ;  few  patients  recover,  and 
these,  for  the  most  part,  remain  for  a  long  time  in  a  debilitated  and  crippled 
condition,  liable  to  other  attacks  of  disease  from  the  slightest  causes.  As 
already  stated,  death  usually  occurs  within  the  first  week  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  malady,  being  apparently  dependent  upon  the  severe  exhaustion 
consequent  upon  the  excessive  pain  and  obstructed  circulation,  which  form 
such  conspicuous  features  in  the  progress  of  this  affection.  In  most  cases  t 
return  to  health  is  announced  by  the  appearance  in  the  urine  of  an  unnsnal 
quantity  of  lithic  acid. 

Treatment, — In  the  treatment  of  ichorhemia  two  indications  present  them- 
selves to  the  practitioner,  and  these  should,  throughout,  receive  his  most  ear- 
nest and  faithful  attention.  These  are,  first,  the  removal  of  the  exciting  cause 
of  the  disease;  and,  secondly,  the  support  of  the  system,  in  order  to  enable 
it,  if  possible,  to  shake  off  the  toxical  influence  under  which  it  is  so  plainly 
laboring. 

If  the  disease  has  been  induced  by  an  accident  or  operation,  attended  with 
an  open,  suppurating  surface,  much  may  be  done,  in  many  cases,  by  the  pro- 
motion of  cleanliness,  to  prevent  further  mischief  from  the  ingress  of  purulent 
fluid.  This  object  is  best  attained  by  diligent,  almost  incessant  attention  to 
the  dressings  and  position  of  the  part,  the  former  being  frequently  changed, 
and  the  latter  so  arranged  as  to  favor  the  escape  of  the  secretions  as  fast  as 
they  take  place.  Detergent  lotions  are  often  serviceable,  especially  if  they 
contain  chlorinate  of  soda,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  not  so  strong 
as  to  irritate,  and  it  will  be  well,  particularly  if  we  have  to  deal  with  a  foul 
stump,  to  throw  them  freely  upon  the  parts  with  a  large  syringe,  as  this 
exerts  a  much  better  and  wider  influence  than  mere  irrigation  with  a  sponge. 
It  will  also  be  advantageous  to  keep  the  dressing  constantly  sprinkled  with 
the  chlorides,  both  with  a  view  to  allay  fetor  and  to  purify  the  air  of  the 
apartment,  which  must  be  frequently  renewed  by  opening  the  doors  and 
windows. 

To  prevent  the  further  ingress  of  purulent  fluid  into  the  system,  is  not  bo 
easily  accomplished,  if,  indeed,  it  can  be  accomplished  at  all.  If  the  surface 
is  not  too  extensive,  I  should  strongly  advise  the  free  use  of  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  the  solution  of  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  and  two  parts  of  water, 
applied  rapidly  with  a  mop,  the  intention  being  not  so  much  to  produce  an 
escharotic  as  an  alterant  effect,  thereby  inviting  a  rapid  change  in  the  action 
of  the  capillary  vessels  and  an  abundance  of  exudation  matter,  so  as  to  close 
up  the  mouths  of  the  vessels,  and  cause  consolidation  of  the  affected  tissues 
generally.  When  the  vessels  are  large  and  patulous,  they  may  sometimes  be 
closed  by  well-regulated  methodical  compression,  care  being  taken  that  this 
is  applied  in  as  gentle  and  uniform  a  manner  as  possible.  The  actual  cautery, 
recommended  by  the  French  surgeons,  for  sealing  the  suppurating  surface, 
has  met  with  few  advocates  anywhere,  and  should  never,  I  conceive,  be  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  unless  it  is  drawn  over  the  parts  in  the  most  careful 
and  considerate  manner,  the  surface  being  previously  well  wiped  with  soft 
linen  to  divest  it  of  its  moisture. 

The  second  indication  is  best  fulfilled  by  stimulants  and  tonics,  as  brandy, 
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habit  of  body,  was  originally  employed  to  designate  the  pecaliar  train  of 
phenomena  attendant  upon  pulmonary  phthisis,  of  which  it  forms  so  remark- 
able an  attribute  as  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  practitioners  in  M 
ages.  It  is,  however,  no  longer  restricted  to  such  narrow  limits;  for  the 
group  of  symptoms  which  it  serves  to  characterize  follows  a  great  number 
of  diseases,  accidents,  and  operations,  and,  therefore,  claims  the  special  con- 
sideration alike  of  the  surgeon  and  the  physician. 

Hectic  fever  never  occurs,  as  was  once  supposed,  as  an  idiopathic  affection; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  always  symptomatic  of  some  particular  disease,  gene- 
rally of  the  presence  of  profuse  discharge,  as  of  pus  or  blood,  or  the  deTel- 
opment  of  an  abscess  in  some  important  structure,  as  the  brain,  Inng,  or  liver. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  connected  with  its  history  is,  that 
it  rarely,  if  ever,  appears  until  the  malady  which  it  serves  to  represent  has 
made  considerable  progress,  or  induced  serious  structural  changes,  along  with 
grave  inroads  upon  the  constitution.  Thus,  in  phthisis,  it  is  seldom  witnessed 
nntil  softening  of  the  tubercular  matter  is  about  to  take  place,  sometimes, 
indeed,  not  until  pretty  large  cavities  have  formed ;  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  cases,  as  in  psoas  abscess,  where  pus  frequently  exists  in  large  qnantitj, 
perhaps,  for  several  months,  and  yet  none  of  the  ordinary  signs  of  hectic 
fever  arise.  Serious  as  the  local  disease  apparently  is,  the  general  system 
does  not  seem  to  be  disposed  to  take  any  particular  notice  of  it;  the  pulse, 
sleep,  appetite,  bowels,  and  secretions  all  go  on  in  nearly  their  accustomed 
manner ;  and,  if  there  be  any  loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  the  alteration  is  so 
gradual  and  imperceptible  as  almost  to  elude  the  attention  even  of  the  patient 
himself.  But  sudden  and  often  most  alarming  changes  occur  in  the  consti- 
tution if,  in  consequence  of  a  large  opening,  air  is  freely  admitted  into  the 
cavity  of  such  an  abscess,  causing  decomposition  of  its  contents.  The  shock 
is  violent,  and  resentment  of  the  injury  is  close  at  hand ;  soon  a  severe  rigor 
comes  on,  lasting,  it  may  be,  several  hours,  when  it  is  succeeded  by  violent 
fever,  as  this,  in  its  turn,  is  followed  by  copious  sweat.  Such  is  not  nnfre- 
quently  the  commencement  of  an  attack  of  hectic  fever,  a  bad  habit  of  body, 
which  often  ceases  only  with  the  patient's  life.  Thus,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  hectic  fever,  like  every  other  form  of  fever,  at  least  so  far  as  we  can 
comprehend  its  nature  and  type,  is  not  a  disease,  but  a  symptom  of  disease, 
an  expression  of  general  suffering,  dependent  upon  some  special  local  lesion, 
not  always,  perhaps,  appreciable  by  our  senses,  yet,  nevertheless,  in  active 
operation,  and  effectually  accomplishing  its  work. 

In  traumatic  affections,  hectic  fever  often  sets  in  at  an  early  period  after 
the  accident;  perhaps  there  may  have  been  grave  shock,  and  profuse  hemor- 
rhage, and  the  two  are  soon  followed  by  copious  suppuration,  which  thus 
still  further  undermines  and  exhausts  the  vital  powers ;  or  it  may  be  that 
more  or  less  of  the  pus  has  been  carried  into  the  circulation,  and  that  the 
whole  system  has  become  poisoned  by  the  unfortunate  admixture,  every  blood 
cell  and  every  fibre  and  atom  of  solid  matter  feeling  the  baneful  influence. 
The  brief  struggle  which  ensues  may  be  characterized  by  the  inflammatory 
type ;  but  this  is  evanescent,  hectic  soon  taking  its  place,  and  thence  on 
steadily  maintaining  the  ascendency,  no  intercurrent  circumstances  ever 
changing  its  real  character,  although  they  may  temporarily  disguise  it^  or  for 
a  time  keep  it  in  abeyance. 

Hectic,  then,  is  a  continued,  remittent  fever,  lasting  generally  as  long  as 
the  cause  which  induced  it  lasts ;  subject  to  distinct  paroxysms  of  exacer- 
bation and  remission,  but  at  no  time,  perhaps,  completely  absent,  although 
apparently  it  may  be.  Its  outbreak  is  often  sudden  and  violent,  sweeping 
over  the  system  with  the  fury  of  a  hurricane;  at  other  times,  and  more  gene- 
rally, it  creeps  on  gradually  and  stealthily;  in  the  former  case,  it  is  marked 
by  severe  rigors,  in  the  latter  merely  by  a  sense  of  chilliness,  or  slight  horri- 
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pilatioDS.  Whsterer  may  be  its  mode  of  attack,  its  actoal  invasion  is  always 
preceded  bj  more  or  less  indisposition,  amounting  ordinarily  to  a  mere  state 
of  malMse,  or  a  feeling  of  lassitude  and  discomfort,  which  the  patient  strug- 
gles in  Tuo  to  throw  off.  His  appetite  and  sleep  are  impaired ;  his  tongue 
U  incliDed  to  be  dry,  perhaps  somewhat  coated ;  more  or  less  thirst  exists ; 
and  there  is  often  considerable  fever,  either  of  the  inflammatory,  irritative, 
or  typhoid  type.  In  short,  hectic,  like  every  other  fever,  passes  through  a 
i^ttiee  of  incobation,  brief  in  one  case,  protracted  in  another.  The  crisis 
being  attained,  the  chill  appears,  and  thus  the  disease  is  fairly  inaugurated ; 
taking  its  position  in  the  system,  which,  as  already  stated,  it  never  abandons 
until  the  removal  of  the  exciting  cause,  and  often  not  then. 

The  febrile  exacerbation  is  usually  vesperal,  coming  on  late  in  the  after- 
toon,  or  early  in  the  evening;  lasting,  on  an  average,  from  six  to  nine  hours, 
tad  then  gradually  going  off,  to  reappear,  in  a  similar  manner,  about  the 
»me  time  the  next  day,  thus  giving  the  disease  a  distinct  periodical  character, 
not  onlike  that  of  an  ordinary  intermittent.  Not  unfrequently  there  are  two 
paroxysms  in  the  twenty-fonr  hours ;  one  in  the  evening,  and  the  other  per- 
haps late  at  night,  or  during  the  course  of  the  morning ;  the  latter  being 
generally  mach  the  milder  of  the  two.  The  chill  ushering  in  the  fever  is 
often  very  long  and  severe,  the  patient  occasionally  shivering  for  several 
hoors,  bis  teeth  chattering  violently,  and  the  whole  body  feeling  as  if  it  were 
wrapped  in  ice;  at  other  times,  as  already  intimated,  the  sensation  of  cold  is 
rerj  slight,  and  perhaps  perceived  chiefly  along  the  spine,  shoulders,  and 
lover  extremities,  its  duration  being  variable,  now  short,  now  quite  pro- 
tracted. The  chill  passing  off,  reaction  succeeds,  usually  violent  in  propor- 
tion to  the  previous  depression,  and  gradually,  sometimes  suddenly,  merging 
ioto  a  profuse  sweat,  the  harbinger  of  returning  ease  and  comfort.  All  the 
secretions  are  again  unlocked ;  the  mouth  regains  its  moisture  ;  the  urine  is 
poared  oot  in  increased  quantity ;  the  thirst  rapidly  subsides ;  the  pulse  be- 
comes soft  and  comparatively  calm  ;  and  ere  long  the  poor  patient,  tortured 
and  racked  with  suffering,  sinks  into  a  tranquil  and  refreshing  sleep. 

In  the  interval  of  the  paroxysms,  the  patient,  although  comparatively  com- 
'irfible,  i>  by  no  means  entirely  free  from  .excitement.     The  pulse,  in  ])ar- 
Tieul&r.  is  always  preternaturally  frequent,  often  even  quick  and  small;  seldom 
•  ntirtrly  normal  in  any  case  or  at  any  time  ;  easily  disturbed  by  exercise  and 
riirrtiial  emotion.     The  countenance  exhibits  well-marked  evidence  of  the  in- 
Hikrd  trouble  ;  in  the  morning  it  is  pale,  shrunk,  and  careworn  ;  in  the  after- 
noun.  on  the  contrary,  it  has  generally  a  somewhat  full  appearance,  and  a 
ci  ream  scribed  blush,  too  plainly  denotive  of  the  vital  decay,  rests  upon  the 
riieeks  in  striking  and  often  mournful  contrast  with  the  surrounding  pallor. 
Toe  eyes  have  a  peculiar  lustrous  expression,  and  gradually  retreat  more  and 
more  within  their  sockets.     Emaciation  begins  early,  and  is  steadily  pro- 
presaive.  proceeding  from  bad  to  worse,  until  the  body  is  literally  wasted 
5way  to  a  skeleton.     Amidst  all  these  evidences  of  decay,  it  is  remarkable 
how  well  the  appetite  frequently  sustains  itself;  the  patient  often  eats  vora- 
t-ioQaly  in  the  intervals  of  his  paroxysms,  and  digestion  goes  on  with  little  or 
TO  interruption,  assimilation  alone  being  at  fault.     The  tongue  is  variously 
fefftcted ;  in  general,  however,  it  is  clean,  or  nearly  clean,  but,  perhaps,  a 
iittlfr  too  red  at  the  tip  and  edges.     At  times  it  is  remarkably  smooth  and 
•^'.i^'-^j  ;  and  ca.<es  occur  in  which  it  appears  to  be  glazed,  as  if  it  were  coated 
witii  a  thin  layer  of  mucus.    A  foul  tongue  is  a  rare  phenomenon  in  this  form 
of  fever     Hectic  i»atients  are  usually  easily  impressed  by  atmospheric  vicis- 
•itciles;  the  slightest  exposure  produces  chilliness,  and  hence  they  always 
re^iaire  an  unusual  amount  of  clothing.     The  feet  and  legs,  in  ]>articular,  are 
nearly  incesf^antly  cold  ;  the  hands,  on  the  contrary,  are  generally  dry,  hot, 
^Lci  burning. 
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As  the  disease  occasioning:  the  hectic  progresses,  the  symptoms  gradoallj 
manifest  more  and  more  of  a  downward  tendency;  the  appetite  fails,  the  sleep 
is  interrupted,  the  perspiration  becomes  more  profnse  and  ezhansting,  aphths 
make  their  appearance  apon  the  tongue  and  fances,  and  the  bowels  are  con- 
stantly harassed  with  diarrhoea,  the  discharges  being  thin,  watery,  and  ex- 
cessively fetid.  Thas,  the  case  goes  on,  steadily  but  almost  imperceptibly, 
from  bad  to  worse,  until  the  patient  dies  literally  exhausted  from  the  want  of 
nourishment,  and  perhaps  also  in  consequence  of  the  scTerity  of  his  bodily 
pains.  During  all  this  struggle,  it  is  astonishing  to  see  how  the  mind,  rising 
above  the  mortal  decay  around,  maintains  its  supremacy;  being  not  only  clear 
and  strong,  but  hopeful  and  often  even  sanguine  to  the  last. 

The  prognosis  of  hectic  fever  is  influenced  by  such  a  Tariety  of  circum- 
stances as  to  defy  anything  like  a  definite  statement.  In  general  it  promptly 
disappears  with  the  removal  of  the  exciting  cause,  provided  the  inroads  made 
by  that  cause  have  not  been  productive  of  any  serious  disorganization ;  shoald 
this  have  happened,  the  case  will  probably  have  an  unfavorable  issue,  the 
hectic  continuing  in  a  modified  form  down  to  the  fatal  crisis.  The  fortunate 
manner  in  which  hectic  disappears  after  the  removal  of  the  disease  that  occa- 
sioned it,  is  much  more  frequently  witnessed  by  the  surgeon  than  the  physi- 
cian, whose  practice  more  generally  brings  him  in  contact  with  all  kinds  of 
incurable  organic  maladies.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  a  severe  and  protracted 
hectic,  consequent  upon  the  disorganization  of  a  tuberculosed  joint,  com- 
pletely vanish  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  after  the  removal  of  the  limb, 
and  the  system  rapidly  recovier  from  the  effects  of  the  previous  disturbance. 

The  indications  in  the  treatment  of  hectic  fever  plainly  are,  first,  to  remove 
the  exciting  cause,  and,  secondly,  to  support  the  system  until  time  is  afforded 
to  it  to  shake  off  the  effects  of  the  morbid  action. 

The  first  of  these  objects  is  frequently  best  accomplished  by  the  knife,  as 
when  the  disease  depends  upon,  and  has  been  kept  up  by,  ft  tuberculosed 
joint,  or  a  suppurating  compound  fracture,  the  removal  of  which  often 
promptly  restores  health  and  tone  to  the  prostrate  system.  If  the  cause  be 
inaccessible,  the  case  must  be  treated  upon  general  principles,  in  the  hope  that, 
by  and  by,  as  the  strength  improves,  the  patient  will  have  sufficient  recupera- 
tive power  to  dislodge  the  source  of  irritation,  and  so  rid  himself  of  his 
malady. 

The  second  indication  is  to  be  fulfilled  by  tonics,  nutritious  food,  anodynes, 
the  suppression  of  unnatural  discharges,  change  of  air,  and  attention  to 
cleanliness. 

The  use  of  tonics  is  generally  indispensable  in  almost  every  case  of  hectic, 
however  induced,  particularly  in  its  more  advanced  stages,  when  there  is  a 
wretchedly  impoverished  condition  both  of  the  blood  and  solids.  The  articles 
most  to  be  relied  upon  are  quinine,  Huxham's  tincture  of  bark,  and  the  dif- 
ferent preparations  of  iron,  of  which,  according  to  my  experience,  the  sul- 
phate and  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  deserve  the  preference.  Whatever 
substance  be  selected,  its  operation  should  be  aided  by  a  nutritions  diet,  con- 
sisting of  the  richer  kinds  of  animal  broths,  jelly,  tapioca,  arrowroot,  and 
milk,  with  brandy  toddy,  wine  whey,  ale,  or  porter.  When  the  emaciation 
is  steadily  progressive,  and  dependent  upon  a  tubercular  diathesis,  the  use  of 
cod-liver  oil  is  indicated,  and  should  be  given  in  as  large  doses  as  may  be 
consistent  with  the  tolerance  of  the  stomach. 

Anodynes  are  among  our  most  valuable  agents  in  the  treatment  of  hectic, 
as  they  serve  to  allay  the  inordinate  action  of  the  heart,  to  relieve  pain  and 
irritation,  and  to  procure  sleep,  which  is  generally  so  much  impaired  in  cases 
of  this  kind.  They  should  be  given  in  full  doses,  not  too  often  repeated ; 
and  the  best  period  for  their  exhibition  is  usually  towards  bedtime,  so  that 
their  appropriate  effects  may  be  realized  during  the  night  in  refreshing  tran- 
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qaillitj.  Morphine  will  generaHy  be  foood  to  be  bonie  better  than  opium, 
bat  wben  there  is  moch  sweat  or  diarrhoea  it  may  often  be  advantageoasly 
replaced  by  the  latter,  as  more  likely  to  prodoee  an  astringent  influence. 

The  exhaastiDg  effects  of  diarrbcea  and  perspiration,  especially  when  they 
are  of  a  coIliqnatiTe  character,  must  be  promptly  counteracted  by  suitable 
renedies^  of  which  opiom,  as  just  stated,  is  one  of  the  best.  Wben  the  diar- 
rhcea  ia  dependent  npon  vitiated  fecal  matter,  a  mild  laxative  should  be  given, 
and  blue  mass,  or  calomel,  in  minute  dose^,  if  it  has  been  caused  by  derange- 
■eat  of  the  biliary  secretion.  Sometimes  it  is  most  readily  checked  by 
astringents,  as  rhatany,  prepared  chalk,  or  tannin,  in  union  with  an  anodyne. 

>'ight  sweats,  which  are  often  a  source  of  so  much  prostration,  will  be  best 
BKt  by  the  free  nse  of  aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  tannate  of  iron,  or  oxide  of 
zinc,  with  freqnent  ablutions  of  the  surface  with  tepid  alum  water.  Some- 
times they  may  be  effectually  prevented  by  a  full  opiate  administered  a  short 
time  before  the  expected  rigors. 

Whenever  the  local  disease,  inducing  the  hectic,  will  admit  of  it,  exercise 
ihoald  be  taken  in  the  open  air,  which  frequently  conduces  more  to  the  re- 
itoration  of  the  patient's  appetite  and  strength,  and  the  relief  of  the  colli- 
qnative  diarrhoea  and  sweats,  than  all  other  means  combined.  Children  may 
be  carried  about  in  their  nurses'  arms,  or  in  hand  cars,  while  adults  may  ride 
about  in  a  carriage,  or  walk,  as  may  be  most  agreeable  and  convenient. 
Octasionally  a  residence  at  the  seaside  will  be  found  to  be  eminently  bene- 
ficial. 

Finally,  the  greatest  attention  should  be  paid  to  cleanliness;  the  body 
dioald  be  frequently  washed  and  rubbed ;  the  excretions  carefully  and 
promptly  removed ;  and  the  apartment  thoroughly  ventilated  at  least  twice 
adav. 

8XCT.  y HEMORRHAGE. 

A  discharge  of  blood,  as  an  effect  of  inflammation,  is,  on  the  whole,  an 
aD(rr>iDmon  occurrence.  It  may  take  place  in  the  interstices  of  the  organs 
and  ti:ssues,  or  upon  their  free  surfaces,  and  is  generally  a  result  of  the  rup- 
torr;  of  some  of  the  vessels  of  the  part,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in 
»Li'rh  the  blood  is  sent  into  them  by  the  heart,  at  a  time  when  their  walls, 
Teaiitned  l^iy  the  morbid  action,  are  incapable  of  offering  much  resistance. 
It  ]'i  prol^abie  that,  when  the  blood  is  in  a  dissolved  condition,  as  occasion- 
aijj  !iap[)ens  in  scurvy,  typhoid  fever,  and  other  low  states  of  the  system,  the 
fierLorrhage  may  occur  as  a  product  of  secretion,  or,  perhaps,  rather  as  a 
luechanical  transudation,  the  fluid  percolating  through  the  coats  of  the  vessels 
ft>  water  does  through  a  bladder,  the  globules  passing  off  in  an  altered  and 
elfin tegrated  form. 

The  fluid  may  present  itself  in  a  pure  state ;  but,  in  general,  it  is  mixed 
wiib  other  morbid  products,  as  serum,  lymph,  pus,  and  mucus,  which  may 
thus  essentially  modify  its  properties,  if  not,  in  a  great  degree,  mask  its  cha- 
raer.er.  The  quantity  of  the  effused  blood  varies,  in  different  cases  and  under 
•iiff«=rrenl  circumstances,  from  a  few  drops  to  a  number  of  ounces.  The  largest 
Lemorrhages  of  this  kind  commonly  occur  in  connection  with  the  serous  and 
□Qcous  surfaces,  and  the  subcutaneous  and  intermuscular  cellular  tissue, 
especially  in  diffuse  erysipelas,  and  in  inflammation  consequent  upon  snakc- 
••iif.  in  the  latter  of  which  the  dissolved  state  of  the  blood  powerfully  pre- 
'ii5pK)ses  to  the  extravasation.  In  scorbutic  affections,  where  a  somewhat 
«niilar  condition  of  the  fluid  exists,  inflammatory  hemorrhages  are  by  no 
means  infrequent.  Considerable  effusions  of  blood  occasionally  take  place 
in  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  and  the  minute  bronchial  tubes  in  pneumonitis. 
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In  dysentery,  a  discbarge  of  blood  and  mncns  is  one  of  the  characteristic 
symptoms  of  that  disease. 

Inflammatory  hemorrhage  rarely  comes  on  until  the  action  of  which  it  is  a 
product  has  made  considerable  progress ;  hence  its  appearance  may  gene- 
rally be  regarded  as  denotive  of  a  higher  grade  of  excitement  than  a  mere 
deposit  of  serum,  plasma,  or  even  pus.  When  the  discharge  is  copious,  it 
may,  provided  it  do  not  go  too  far,  prove  serviceable  in  the  way  of  depletion, 
answering  pretty  much  the  same  purpose  as  local  bleeding  by  leeching,  scari- 
flcation,  or  puncture.  In  general,  however,  it  is  too  small  to  confer  any  sab- 
Rtantial  benefit  in  this  way ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  very  copious,  it 
may  speedily  lead  to  fatal  exhaustion,  or,  at  all  events,  to  such  a  degree  of 
depression  as  to  interfere  materially  with  recovery.  Besides,  it  may  canse 
serious  mechanical  obstruction,  as  when  it  is  efifused  into  the  interstices  of 
organs,  thus  sadly  impeding  their  functions. 

In  the  treatment  of  inflammatory  hemorrhage  onr  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
mainly  upon  the  ordinary  antiphlogistic  measures,  employed  more  or  less 
vigorously  according  to  the  exigencies  of  each  particular  case.  If  the  dis- 
charge be  at  all  copious,  so  as  to  threaten  exhaustion,  recourse  may  be  had 
to  the  administration  of  acetate  of  lead  in  union  with  opium,  and  injections 
of  the  same  article,  or,  what  will  be  better,  of  the  perchloride  of  iron,  a  sub- 
stance which  possesses  a  remarkable  controlling  influence  over  all  kinds  of 
capillary  bleeding,  whether  inflammatory  or  otherwise.  They  must,  however, 
be  used  with  great  caution,  otherwise  they  may  do  harm  by  their  irritating 
nature,  thus  adding  fuel  to  the  flame.  Sometimes  the  discharge  may  be 
readily  arrested  by  cold  applications,  as  cloths  wrung  out  of  ice  water,  and 
frequently  renewed,  or  by  the  steady  employment  of  a  bladder  partially  filled 
with  pounded  ice,  or  some  refrigerating  lotion.  When  the  blood  has  been 
poured  out  into  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  skin,  or  among  the  muscles, 
and  acts  injuriously  by  compressing  the  capillary  vessels,  nothing  short  of 
early  and  free  incisions  will  be  likely  to  avail.  When  the  hemorrhage  is  in- 
ternal, proceeding  from  a  serous  membrane,  as  the  pleura,  or  peritoneum, 
sorbefacient  remedies  are  indicated  ;  but,  these  failing,  as  they  will  be  likely 
to  do,  when  the  deposit  is  uncommonly  large,  evacuation  must  be  attempted 
with  the  trocar,  although  such  a  proceeding  will  generally  be  extremely 
hazardous,  to  say  nothing  of  its  inefficacy  in  case  the  efifused  blood  has  under- 
gone coagulation,  rendering  its  escape  impracticable. 


SECT.  VI. — MORTIFICATION. 

Mortification  may  be  defined  to  be  the  death  of  a  part,  the  rest  of  the 
organism  retaining  its  vitality.  The  word,  as  usually  employed  in  this  and 
other  countries,  is  synonymous  with  gangrene,  so  much  in  vogue  among 
French  writers.  Formerly  the  term  gangrene  was  used  to  denote  that  state 
of  a  part  which  immediately  precedes  its  dissolution,  while  sphacelus  was 
employed  to  signify  the  complete  extinction  of  life,  without  any  possibility 
of  its  recovery.  When  we  speak  of  the  death  of  a  bone,  necrosis  is  the  ex- 
pression generally  used.  It  would  save  much  trouble,  and  prevent  confusion, 
if  all  these  terms,  excepting  the  first,  were  abolished. 

Mortification  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  moist  or  dry,  common  or  specific, 
according  to  the  rapidity  of  its  progress,  the  condition  of  the  dead  part,  or 
the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause.  There  is  really  no  material  diflference  be- 
tween acute  and  moist  mortification,  or  between  dry  and  chronic,  and  hence 
these  terms  may  very  pro(>er]y  be  employed  in  a  convertible  sense.  The 
word  specific  implies  the  operation  of  a  peculiar  virus  in  the  production  of 
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and  death,  already  actively  engaged  at  the  Tocdb  of  the  inflammaUon,  soon 
accomplishea  its  work. 

Mortification  from  intensity  of  action  la  generally  very  rapid  in  its  pro- 
gress, a  targe  amonnt  of  tissue,  and  sometimes  even  an  entire  limb,  perishing 
in  the  coarse  of  twenty-four  hours  from  the  commencenient  of  the  process. 
Some  of  the  most  characteristic  forms  of  this  species  of  gangrene  are  met 
with  in  componnd  fractures  and  dislocations,  in  lacerated,  contused,  rulwaj, 
gunshot,  and  poisoned  wonnds,  in  bums  and  scalds,  in  carbuncle,  and  in 
erysipelas,  iu  which  the  tissues  often  snccnmb  under  the  resniting  inflaromt- 
tioQ  with  amazing  rapidity.     Hence,  such  cases,  of  which  fig.  IT  affords  tn 
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excellent  illnstration,  are  generally  said  to  be  acute;  and,  as  the  parts  are 
always  infiltrated  with  an  abundance  of  flniUs,  the  term  "  moist"  is  also  often 
DEcd  to  designate  them. 

If.  MortiGcation  from  mechanical  ohttrvction  of  the  circulation  maj  he 
caused  by  direct  injury  to  the  arteries,  or  indirectly  throagh  diKease  of  the 
heart,  inlerrupting  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  part.  The  operation  of  tying 
the  femoral  artery  for  the  cure  of  aneurism  of  the  popliteal,  is  occasionally 
followed  by  mortification  of  the  foot  and  leg ;  and  the  same  accident  some* 
times  happens  from  the  pressure  which  a  tumor  of  this  kind  exerts  upon  the 
terminal  branches  of  this  vessel.  The  circulation  being  thus  impeded,  in- 
flammation, generally  of  a  very  active  kind,  is  liable  to  be  awakened,  which 
soon  overpowers  the  affected  tissues.  Laceration  of  the  principal  artery  of  a 
limb  often  results  in  the  death  of  the  structures  which  it  supplies  with  blood. 
Disease  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  leading  to  vascular  engorgement  of  tbe 
f(;ct  and  legs,  along  with  oedema  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  not 
unfrequently  produces  similar  effects.  Tight  bandaging,  pressure  of  the 
body  from  protracted  decubitus,  and  inordinate  constriction  bf  the  bowel,  iu 
strangulated  hernia,  are  so  many  causes  of  mortification  from  intermptioD  of 
the  circulation. 

III.  The  inSuence  of  chemical  agentt  in  producing  inflammation  and 
mortification  is  exemplified  in  various  ways.  The  contact  of  the  albaliea 
and  acids,  if  very  slight,  will,  iu  general,  cause  merely  a  rubefacient  effect; 
if  more  severe,  it  will  induce  vesication ;  while,  in  ita  worst  form,  it  will 
occasion  instantaneous  destruction  of  the  tissues.  The  application  of  heat 
tind  cold  acts  very  much  in  the  same  manner.  In  all  these  cases  lif^  is 
destroyed,  either  by  the  primary  impression  of  the  chemical  agent,  or  u  a 
consequence  of  the  violence  of  the  resulting  inflammation.  In  persona  of 
feeble  organization,  especially  in  yonng  children  impoverished  by  starvation 
and  disease,  the  application  of  a  common  blister  is  often  followed  by  exten- 
sive sloughing;  and  a  similar  effect  is  occasionally  witnessed  as  a  result 
simply  of  the  protracted  use  of  a  mustard  plaster.  The  infiltration  of  urine 
in  the  cellular  Ussue  of  the  perineum  often  produces  wide-spread  gangrene 
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When  acute  inflammation  is  about  to  terminate  in  mortification,  there  is, 
in  general,  a  sudden  aggravation  of  all  the  previous  symptoms^  both  local 
and  constitutional.  The  pain  and  sensibility  become  more  Iceen  and  intoler^ 
able,  the  redness  assumes  a  more  vivid  aspect,  the  swelling  and  tension 
materially  increase,  effusion  is  unusually  active,  and  functional  disorder  is  at 
its  maximum.  If  sores  or  wounds  exist,  all  discharge  generally  ceases. 
Along  with  these  local  phenomena,  there  is  marked  augmentation  of  the  con- 
stitutional trouble ;  the  fever  is  excessive,  the  pulse  is  frequent,  and  often 
quite  strong,  the  thirst  is  intense,  and  there  is  great  restlessness,  commonly 
with  more  or  less  delirium.  The  type  of  the  constitutional  symptoms  exhibits 
much  diversity.  In  young  and  robust  individuals  it  is  generally  of  a  sthenic 
character,  or  denotive  of  strength  ;  but,  when  the  disease  has  been  unusually 
violent,  or  the  system  has  sustained  a  serious  shock,  whether  from  the  present 
attack,  or  from  previous  suffering,  it  is  commonly  indicative  of  prostration, 
the  tongue  and  mouth  being  dry,  the  pulse  frequent  and  feeble,  the  stomach 
irritable,  and  the  surface  bathed  with  cold  perspiration. 

The  complete  cessation  of  vitality  is  denoted  by  the  livid,  black,  or  mottled 
discoloration  of  the  part,  supposing  that  the  mortification  is  external ;  by  all 
absence  of  heat  and  sensibility ;  by  a  peculiar  fetid,  or  cadaverous  odor  ;  and 
by  more  or  less  crepitation,  in  consequence  of  incipient  decomposition.  Im- 
mediately beyond  the  seat  of  the  mortification  the  ordinary  phenomena  of 
inflammation  are  still  visible ;  the  surface  being  of  a  scarlet  hue,  hot,  dry, 
tumid,  and  painful,  the  dead  and  suffering  parts  being  usually  insensibly 
blended  or  marked  off  by  a  faint,  indistinct  line. 

The  part  having  actually  died,  the  general  symptoms  are  no  longer  of  an 
equivocal  character,  whatever  they  may  have  been  during  the  previous  strug- 
gle. They  are  clearly  of  a  typhoid  nature,  and,  consequently,  fully  denotive 
of  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  system.  The  pulse  is  small  and  feeble,  and 
from  one  hundred  and  forty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  a  minute  ;  the  surface, 
bathed  with  a  cold  clammy  sweat,  has  a  yellowish,  withered  appearance,  and 
exhales  a  peculiarly  disagreeable  odor,  not  unlike  that  of  moist  earth ;  the 
respiration  is  short,  hurried,  and  difificult;  the  countenance  is  pale  and 
shrunken ;  the  eyes  are  devoid  of  lustre  and  sunk  in  their  sockets ;  the 
nose  has  a  singularly  pinched  appearance;  the  lips  are  incrusted  with  dark 
scabs ;  the  tongue  is  dry,  contracted,  and  covered  with  a  thick  blackish  fur; 
the  abdomen  is  tympanitic ;  and  there  are  frequent  twitchings  of  the  tendons, 
with  hiccough,  and  low,  muttering  delirium.  The  strength  is  so  much  ex- 
hausted that  the  patient  cannot  sustain  himself  upon  his  pillow,  but  con- 
stantly sinks  down  in  the  bed ;  the  stomach  is  harassed  with  nausea,  and 
occasionally  with  bilious  vomiting ;  and,  towards  the  last,  there  are  often 
involuntary  discharges  from  the  bowels,  with  retention  of  urine. 

The  cause  of  this  depressed  condition  of  the  system  is  probably  twofold. 
In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  shock  which  such 
an  occurrence  must  necessarily  inflict  upon  the  great  nervous  centres ;  and, 
secondly,  upon  the  absorption  of  vitiated  matter,  which,  by  its  union  with 
the  blood,  contaminates  both  solids  and  fluids,  rendering  them  thereby  in- 
competent for  the  discharge  of  their  appropriate  functions. 

The  color  of  the  mortified  parts  varies  in  the  different  organs  and  tissues. 
The  skin,  as  already  remarked,  is  usually  purple,  black,  or  mottled,  while  the 
cellular  tissue  beneath  it  generally  retains,  in  great  measure,  its  normal 
complexion,  unless,  as  sometimes  happens,  it  has  been  infiltrated  with  bloody 
matter,  when  it  will,  of  course,  be  of  a  reddish  or  modena  color.  The  apo- 
neuroses, muscles,  tendons,  nerves,  vessels,  cartilages,  and  bones,  undergo 
very  little  change  in  this  respect.  In  mortification  of  the  lungs,  the  color  is 
black;  of  the  brain,  grayish  or  ashy;  of  the  liver,  reddish  or  yellowish. 
The  serous  membranes  are  commonly  of  a  purple  tint,  and  the  mucous  of  a 
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at  first,  unhealthy,  ichoroDS,  or  sangQinoIent,  and  irritating ;  by  degrees, 
however,  it  assomes  a  more  favorable  character,  and  at  length  acquires  all  the 
properties  of  laudable  pus.  The  fetor  is  generally  most  horrible,  sickening, 
and  overpowering ;  tainting  the  atmosphere  of  the  apartment,  and  exerting  a 
most  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  patient,  unless  prompt  and  effectual  measures 
are  adopted  for  its  correction.  The  emanation  is,  of  course,  rather  from  the 
dead  parts,  now  called  a  slongh,  than  from  the  gap,  or  trough,  which  lies 
between  them  and  the  living.  As  the  separation  progresses,  granulations 
gradually  spring  up  along  the  raw  border,  exhibiting  the  usual  appearances 
of  healthy  bodies  of  this  kind  in  other  situations,  and  famishing  an  abundance 
of  thick,  yellowish  pus,  which,  while  it  serves  to  shield  them  from  the  rude 
contact  of  the  air,  affords  the  surgeon  an  excellent  opportunity  of  judging  of 
the  nature  of  the  ulcerative  action,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  state  of  the  part 
and  system. 

While  these  changes  are  going  on  between  the  dead  and  living  parts,  for 
the  riddance  of  the  fbrmer,  and  the  benefit  of  the  latter,  all  the  ordinary  phe- 
nomena of  inflammation  are  plainly  visible  in  the  structures  above  the  breach, 
nature  being  busy  in  throwing  up  her  walls  of  defence  by  pouring  out  a  liberal 
supply  of  plastic  matter  into  the  meshes  of  the  cellular  tissue.  In  this  way, 
the  surviving  structures  are  solidified  and  fortified  against  the  ingress  of  air, 
and  also,  at  least  in  some  degree,  against  the  absorption  of  pus. 

The  manner  in  which  the  vessels  are  closed  during  the  progress  of  mortifi- 
cation, so  as  to  prevent  them  from  parting  with  their  contents  during  the  act 
of  sloDghing,  is  curiously  interesting,  and  well  calculated  to  elicit  admiration. 
As  was  before  stated,  both  the  arteries  and  veins  possess  a  wonderful  con- 
servative power,  by  which,  at  least  in  many  cases,  they  are  enabled  to  main- 
tain their  vitality  in  the  midst  of  the  dead  and  perishing  structures.  At 
length,  however,  they  also  yield  to  the  devastating  influence,  but  before  this 
is  fully  accomplished  their  contents  coagulate,  and  becoming  firmly  adherent 
to  their  inner  walls,  the  vessels  are  thus,  as  it  were,  hermetically  sealed. 
Hence,  during  the  sloughing  process  it  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  any 
bleeding;  and  for  the  same  reason  there  is  often  no  hemorrhage  whatever 
during  the  artificial  section  of  the  part,  inasmuch  as  the  clots  of  blood  fre- 
quently extend  many  inches  beyond  the  line  of  demarcation. 

Treatment, — The  treatment  of  acute  mortification  is  to  be  conducted  upon 
the  general  principles  applicable  to  that  of  inflammation.  When  this  event 
is  about  to  occur  in  a  person  of  strong,  robust  habit,  with  a  vigorous  pulse, 
and  a  red,  fiery,  and  painful  condition  of  the  part,  the  indication  is  to  draw 
blood  by  venesection  and  leeching,  to  make  free  use  of  the  antimonial  and 
saline  mixture,  along  with  a  sufiQciency  of  morphia  to  allay  pain  and  quiet  the 
heart's  action,  and  to  cover  the  affected  surface  with  a  large  blister,  to  paint 
it  with  iodine,  or  to  keep  it  constantly  wet  with  saturnine  and  anodyne  lo- 
tions, either  tepid  or  cold,  as  may  be  most  agreeable.  When  the  local  action 
is  accompanied  with  severe  swelling,  punctures,  scarifications,  or  incisions 
should  be  made,  freely  and  early,  in  order  to  afford  vent  to  effused  fluids,  to 
relieve  congestion,  and  to  moderate  pain  and  tension.  The  approach  of 
gangrene  may  often  be  averted,  or,  at  all  events,  materially  checked,  by  the 
timely  use  of  a  blister,  large  enough  to  cover  in  not  only  the  whole  of  the 
inflamed  part,  but  also  a  portion  of  the  healthy  skin,  and  retained  snfiSciently 
long  to  effect  thorough  vesication.  I  am  satisfied,  from  observation,  that 
there  is,  in  general,  no  more  efficient  remedy,  and  I  therefore  rarely  ever  omit 
its  employment.  It  is  particularly  valuable  in  the  idiopathic  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, although  it  is  not  without  its  benefit  in  the  traumatic.  I  was  first  led 
to  use  it  from  its  great  efficacy  in  erysipelas,  where  it  unquestionably  very 
frequently  averts  the  occurrence  of  gangrene  altogether,  and  it  is  well  known 
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acid,  or  the  solution  of  the  chlorinate  of  soda ;  pieces  of  lint  wet  with  any 
of  these  substances  being  laid  in  the  gap,  and  kept  in  place  by  the  cataplasm. 

When  the  slonghs  are  tardy  in  separating,  advantage  may  be  derived  from 
the  use  of  the  knife,  but  care  must  be  taken,  in  making  the  dissection,  not  to 
interfere  with  the  living  tissues,  much  less  to  lay  open  any  important  vessels. 
For  want  of  due  precaution  in  performing  this  little  operation,  much  soffer- 
iiig  is  sometimes  entailed,  and  I  have  witnessed  several  cases  where  the  patient 
was  absolutely  destroyed  by  it ;  for,  when  the  powers  of  life  are  greatly  re- 
duced by  the  effects  of  the  gangrene,  the  most  insignificant  bleeding  and  the 
roost  trifling  shock  may  prove  fatal. 

Clearance  having  been  effected  of  the  dead  and  putrid  mass,  the  next  ob- 
ject is  to  promote  the  granulating  process,  by  the  steady  use  of  emollieDt 
and  soothing  dressings ;  aided,  if  necessary,  by  the  nitric  acid  lotion,  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  solutions  of  copper,  lead,  or  zinc,  the  balsam  of  Pern,  the 
tincture  of  benzoin,  and  similar  articles.  Proper  attention  must  also  be 
))aid  to  the  state  of  the  system,  every  effort  being  made  to  rebuild  it  by  the 
judicious  administration  of  tonics,  along  with  nourishing  food  and  change  of 
air.  As  soon  as  the  granulations  begin  to  assume  a  healthy  aspect,  as  indi- 
cated by  their  florid  color,  and  the  thick,  yellowish  character  of  the  dis- 
charges, the  healing  process  will  generally  progress  best  under  the  most  simple 
dressings,  serving  merely  as  protectives  against  friction  and  rude  exposure ; 
as,  simple  cerate,  or  a  light  linseed  poultice.  If  the  sore  be  large,  cicatriza- 
tion may  be  promoted  by  touching  its  edges  lightly  once  a  day  with  solid 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  drawing  them  gently  together  with  adhesive  strips. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  the  question  of  amputation  necessarily 
arises.  Under  what  circumstances  is  this  operation  necessary  or  proper? 
Should  it  be  performed  while  the  mortification  is  still  in  progress,  or  should 
it  be  postponed  until  it  is  completely  arrested,  and  a  line  of  demarcation  is 
formed  ?  These  are  important  points,  and  they  should  therefore  receive  due 
consideration  in  every  case ;  for  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  the  surgeon  not  only 
to  save  the  life,  but  also,  if  possible,  the  limbs  of  his  patient.  His  object 
should  ever  be  to  preserve,  and  not  to  mutilate ;  for  it  is  a  thousand  times 
more  creditable  to  his  skill  and  judgment  to  save  one  extremity  than  to  lop 
off  a  hundred,  however  adroitly  it  may  be  done. 

In  attempting  to  settle  this  question  special  reference  must  be  had  to  the 
nature  of  the  mortification,  or  the  causes  under  whose  influence  it  is  developed; 
for  experience  has  shown  that  the  two  forms  of  the  disease  generally  require 
different  treatment.  Thus,  in  idiopathic  gangrene  the  rule  now  is  never  to 
amputate  until  the  surgeon  is  assured,  by  the  establishment  of  a  circle  of 
demarcation,  that  both  the  part  and  system  are  in  a  condition  to  bear  the 
shock  of  the  operation,  and  that  death  has  been  completely  arrested.  Even 
further  delay  may  be  demanded,  if,  upon  careful  investigation,  it  be  found 
that  the  patient  is  still  feeble  from  the  effects  of  the  mortification  ;  that  he 
looks  pale  and  wan  ;  that  he  has  a  weak  and  shattered  pulse ;  in  short,  that 
everything  is  denotive  of  a  broken  state  of  his  constitution.  To  amputate 
under  such  circumstances  would  greatly  endanger  the  result,  if  not  positively 
destroy  the  patient;  proper  allowance  must  also  be  made  for  the  loss  of  blood 
and  the  shock  which  must  of  necessity  follow  the  use  of  the  knife,  both  of 
which,  even  when  the  greatest  care  is  taken  in  performing  the  operation,  are 
often  most  serious.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  powers  of  the  system  are 
sufficiently  active,  if  there  is  no  apparent  contamination  of  the  fluids  and 
solids,  and,  above  all,  if  nature  is  making  a  vigorous  effort  to  arrest  the  ex- 
tension of  the  malady,  there  is  no  reason  for  delay,  and  hence  the  sooner  the 
offensive  parts  are  removed  the  more  likely  will  the  case  be  to  have  a  favor- 
able termination ;  the  system  is  prepared  for  the  emergency,  and  will  soon 
react  from  any  depression  that  may  ensue  from  the  employment  of  the  knife. 
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cation  begins  at  several  toes  simultaneOQSly,  or-iii  pretty  npid  sncceBBioo ; 
and  I  have  met  vitb  several  cases  where  it  first  showed  itself  upon  the  beel 

and    instep.     IIow- 
Fig.  IS.  ever  this  may  be,  the 

part  always  exbibitB 
a  characteristic  ap- 
pearance ;  it  is  per- 
fectly dry  and  with- 
ered, cold,  iasen- 
sible,  odorless,  or 
nearly  so,  and  u  ' 
black  as  charcoal, 
the  limb  looking  u 
if  itwere  nnnatnrally 
small,  aa,  in  fact,  H 
generally  is.  Dariog 
the  progress  of  the 
mortification,  especi- 
ally if  this  be  Gome- 
what  rapid,  the  skin 
has  occasionally  a  mottled,  parplish  aspect,  owing  to  the  coagnlation  of  the 
blood  in  the  saperficUI  veins. 

The  disease  is  usually  preceded  and  accompanied  by  pains  in  the  toes  and 
foot,  darting  about  in  different  directions,  and  liable  ta  npctnrnal  exacerba- 
tions, preventing  sleep,  and  rapidly  andermtning  the  general  health.  Tbew 
pains,  which  are  of  a  burning,  scalding,  or  stinging  character,  are  often  re- 
ferred by  the  patient  to  the  effects  of  gout  or  rheumatism,  particularly  if  he 
was  formerly  subject  to  attacks  of  that  nature;  they  always  increase  with  the 
spread  of  the  malady,  and  demand  the  free  use  of  anodynes  for  their  suppres- 
sion. The  dependent  posture  commonly  aggravates  them,  bnt,  in  a  case 
which  I  saw  not  long  ago  with  Dr.  Levis,  of  this  city,  the  suffering  was  im- 
mensely increased  whenever  the  limb  was  elevated  even  for  a  few  momenti, 
and  where,  consequently,  the  patient,  an  old  man  of  eighty-three,  Tvas  con- 
stantly obliged,  during  the  day  as  well  as  the  night,  to  let  his  foot  hang 
down.  In  some  instances,  the  attendant  pain  is  extremely  slight.  Consider- 
able swelling  is  sometimes  present  in  the  part,  above  the  site  of  the  mortifi- 
cation ;  and  cases  occar,  altbougb  they  are  rare,  in  which  the  whole  extremity 
is  oppressed  with  oedema,  being  exquisitely  sore,  of  a  pale  rose  color,  and 
pitting  deeply  under  pressure. 

Well-marked  conililutional  tymplomt  attend  this,  complaint,  nsnally  from 
the  very  first,  and  sometimes  even  before  there  is  any  local  evidence  of  ita 
presence.  They  are  either  of  an  asthenic  type  from  the  beginning,  or  they 
soon  become  so.  The  pulse  is  feeble  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
in  the  minute,  quick,  sharp,  and  irritable.  The  tongue  iscoated  with  a 
brownish  fur,  dry,  and  more  or  less  tremulous;  the  appetite  is  impaired;  the 
bowels  are  costive ;  the  alvinc  evacuations  are  fetid ;  ttie  urine  ia  scanty  and 
high-colored;  the  sleep  is  interrupted  by  pain  and  frightful  dreams;  the 
strength  rapidly  declines ;  and  the  patient  gradually  dies  from  sheer  exhans- 
tion,  tlie  period  between  this  event  and  the  commencement  of  thf  attack 
varying  from  six  weeks  to  three  or  four  months. 

This  form  of  gangrene  occurs  in  both  sexes,  and  probably  with  nearly  equal 
frequency,  although  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  more  common  in  men 
than  fn  women.  It  is  observed  in  all  classes  of  individuals,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  idle  and  the  industrious,  the  temperate  and  the  dissipated.  Nearly 
all  the  cases,  probably  about  thirty,  that  have  come  under  my  notice  occurred 
among  the  middle  and  poorer  orders  of  the  community.     Mr.  Pott  was  of 
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opinion  that  the  disease  was  pecaliar  to  the  old,  but  subsequent  experience 
has  shown  that  it  may  take  place  at  different  periods  of  life;  and  within  the 
last  fifteen  years  a  number  of  cases  have  been  reported  where  it  occurred  in 
children  under  ten  years  of  age.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  a  gouty  and 
rheumatic  temperament  predisposes  to  the  development  of  the  affection,  and 
there  are  numerous  facts  upon  record  which  would  seem  to  countenance  such 
in  idea.  Again,  it  has  been  asserted  that  particular  modes  of  life,  as  indo- 
lence and  huge  feeding,  powerfully  contribute  to  its  production. 

From  the  form  of  chronic  mortification  which  we  are  now  considering  few 
patients  recover.  If  occasionally  one  escapes,  it  only  forms  an  exception  to 
the  rule.  In  most  cases,  the  disease  proceeds  steadily,  or,  with  an  occasional 
teaporary  interruption,  to  a  fatal  termination.  Now  and  then,  when  the 
povers  of  life  are  not  too  much  exhausted,  nature  makes  an  effort  to  arrest 
the  m«>A>id  action  by  the  formation  of  a  line  of  demarcation,  and,  this  suc- 
ceeding, a  kind  of  amputation  takes  place,  followed,  after  long  suffering,  by 
reeoTery.  The  event  is  denoted  by  the  establishment  of  ulcerative  action  at 
tbe  limits  of  the  dead  parts,  immediately  above  which  the  surface  exhibits  a 
dvky,  erysiiielatous  blush,  very  different  from  what  usually  occurs  in  ordinary 
gUCTene.  The  sloughing  process  is  generally  attended  with  severe  pain  and 
the  most  offensive  smell. 

The  ravse  of  senile  mortification  was  not,  until  recently,  at  all  understood. 
Mr.  Cowper,  the  anatomist,  had,  it  is  true,  advanced  the  idea,  now  become 
^eral,  that  it  was  owing  to  ossification  of  the  arteries,  but  his  researches 
had  not  been  conducted  upon  a  sufficiently  extensive  scale  to  justify  the  posi- 
tive conclusions  which  modern  observation  has  so  fully  established.  The 
result  of  my  own  dissections  is  very  decidedly  in  favor  of  this  view.  Ossifi- 
cation of  the  arteries,  however,  is  merely  a  predisposing,  and  not  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  lesion,  which  consists  in  the  formation  of  fibrinous  clots 
dofting  np  the  calibre  of  the  arteries,  and  thus  mechanically  intercepting  the 
passage  of  the  blood.  I  have  ascertained  that  the  principal  obstruction  oc- 
ctfionallv  exists  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  scat  of  the  disease. 

• 

Th'j?,  I  have  found  the  occlusion  limited  altogether  to  the  femoral  artery,  the 
po^iiiteal,  or  the  commencement  of  the  tibial  and  fibular.  In  most  cases, 
bowrver,  it  affects  also  the  smaller  branches.  The  concretions  generally 
ex:.-t  in  various  degrees  of  development,  from  recent  coagulation  of  the  blood 
to  ciimplete  organization;  hence,  while  some  can  be  easily  detached,  others 
are  finnly  adherent  to  the  sides  of  the  vessels. 

Wh^it  the  immediate  cause  of  these  clot  formations  is  has  not  been  deter- 
miDr-J.  It  htm  been  alleged  that  it  is  owing  to  the  interception  of  the  fibrin 
of  Tlse  iiiood  by  the  roughened  walls  of  the  arteries  consequent  upon  their 
ca!ci£oation :  but  my  own  view  is  that  it  is  due  to  an  effusion  of  plastic  matter, 
the  rr-ult  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  serous  membrane,  thereby  favoring 
the  adhesion  of  the  blood  and  its  conversion  into  clots. 

A  very  remarkable  form  of  chronic  gangrene  is  sometimes  produced  by 
the  inordinate  use  of  ergot  or  spurred  rye^  the  secale  cornutum  of  botanists. 
Thii:  affection,  which  has  occasionally  prevailed  endemically,  has  hitherto  been 
observed  chiefly  among  the  inhabitants  of  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland, 
in  i.-eruin  districts  of  which  rye  bread  forms  a  principal  article  of  diet. 
Wh-n  the  seasons  are  very  wet  an  unusual  quantity  of  ergot  is  generated, 
ani  :bi*  entering  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  flour  bus  the  effect,  when 
Dftti  for  any  length  of  time,  of  giving  rise  to  mortification  in  the  remote  parts 
of  lijri  body.     The  attention  of  the  profession  was  first  directed  to  the  subject 
in  u  prominent  manner  in  167G,  by  Mons.  Dodard,  a  French  physician,  and 
?inee  then  it  has  been  frequently  noticed  by  other  writers.     For  a  long  timii 
doubts  were  entertained  respecting  the  power  of  ergot  to  produce  this  effect, 
aaJ  in  order  to  solve  these  Mons.  Tessier,  of  Paris,  was  commissioned,  many 
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years  ago,  by  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Medicine  to  investigate  the  matter  ex- 
perimentally. For  this  purpose  he  selected  yarious  animals,  especially  pigs, 
ducks,  and  turkeys,  which  he  fed  exclusively  upon  ergot;  he  found  that  most 
of  them  died  between  the  tenth  and  twenty-fonrth  day,  and  that  distinct 
marks  of  mortification  existed  in  the  bodfes  of  all,  both  externally  and  inter- 
nally. Since  the  poisonous  effects  of  this  substance  have  become  so  well 
understood  the  disease  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  in  this  country  I 
am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  noticed  in  the  human  subject.  It  is 
said,  however,  to  have  prevailed  extensively  among  the  homed  cattle  of 
Chester  County,  in  this  State,  in  1819,  and  in  the  following  year  in  Orange 
County,  New  York,  in  consequence,  as  was  supposed,  of  the  free  use  of  the 
green  grass,  the  poa  viridis,  the  seeds  of  which  were  affected  with  ergot. 

The  manner  in  which  ergot  acts  in  producing  this  disastrous  effect  has  not 
been  explained.  It  is  very  singular  that  its  virulence  should  explode  upon 
those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  most  remote  from  the  heart,  as  the  feet 
and  legs,  and  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  upper  extremities,  along 
with  the  nose,  chin,  and  ears.  I  am  myself  inclined  to  believe  that  the  pri- 
mary impression  of  the  poison  is  upon  the  blood,  rendering  it  abnormally 
stimulant  and  plastic;  and  the  secondary  upon  the  inner  coat  of  the  arteries, 
which,  becoming  inflamed,  thereby  intercepts  the  liquid,  and  thus  leads  to 
the  formation  of  fibrinous  clots.  In  a  word,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
mechanical  obstruction  of  the  vessels  is  the  direct  and  immediate  cause  of 
the  gangrene,  and  if  this  idea  be  correct,  we  cannot  fail  to  discover  the 
closest  analogy  between  this  form  of  the  disease  and  senile  mortification  de- 
scribed in  a  previous  page.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Dodard,  Noel, 
Bossau,  Oassoud,  and  others,  who  have  left  such  admirable  descriptions  of 
the  external  characters  of  this  strange  affection,  should  not  have  given  us 
any  account  of  its  pathological  anatomy. 

Mortification  from  ergotism  has  been  observed  at  all  periods  of  life ;  it  is 
usually  preceded  by  discoloration,  pain,  and  burning  heat,  which,  subsiding 
in  the  course  of  four  or  five  days,  leave  the  parts  cold,  dry,  hard,  insensible, 
of  a  uniform  black  color,  'and  free  from  fetor.  It  generally  begins  in  the 
toes,  whence  it  gradually  extends  over  the  foot  and  leg,  until,  in  some  cases, 
which,  however,  are  rare,  it  reaches  as  high  up  as  the  hip.  Occasionally  it 
appears  simultaneously  both  in  the  lower  and  upper  extremities,  as  well  as 
in  the  nose  and  ears.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  accompanied  by  considerable 
swelling  and  by  the  most  excruciating  pain,  which  allows  the  patient  no  rest 
day  or  night.  The  constitutional  symptoms  vary,  being  at  one  time  very 
slight,  at  another  excessive;  in  general,  however,  the  patient  is  tormented 
with  fever,  thirst,  restlessness,  and  high  delirium.  Under  favorable  circum- 
stances ulcerative  action  is  set  up,  and  this,  gradually  progressing,  at  length 
eventuates  in  spontaneous  amputation  of  the  sphacelated  structures. 

Anomalous  cases  of  chronic  mortification  occasionally  occur,  so  obscure  in 
their  character  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  refer  them  to  any  particular  divi- 
sion of  the  disease.  To  this  variety  belongs  the  extraordinary  instance,  pub- 
lished a  few  years  ago,  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Examiner,  by  Dr.  Bernard 
Henry,  of  this  city,  of  a  female,  aged  forty-two,  who  suffered  from  gangrene 
of  all  the  extremities,  from  the  effects  of  which  she  finally  died.  She  was 
the  mother  of  nine  children,  of  intemperate  habits,  and  formerly  affected 
with  syphilis.  The  malady  was  preceded  by  stinging  and  burning  pains  in 
the  hands  and  feet,  which,  together  with  the  top  of  the  nose  and  the  skin  of 
the  knees,  were  gradually  transformed  into  black,  dry,  and  shrivelled  bodies, 
the  gangrene  finally  extending  beyond  the  middle  of  the  arms  and  legs.  The 
only  lesion  revealed  on  dissection  was  some  contraction  of  the  left  auriculo- 
ventricular  orifice,  which  seemed  to  have  obstructed  ^he  flow  of  blood  into  the 
aorta.     The  arteries  were  free  from  ossification. 
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This  disease  sometimes  appears  at  a  very  early  age.     An  instance,  the 
particoUrs  of  which  were  related  to  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Leonard,  of  New 
Albany,  Indiana,  occnrred,  some  years  ago,  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city,  in  a 
little  girl  only  six  years  old,  who,  while  seemingly  in  tolerably  good  health, 
was  suddenly  seized  with  excessive  prostration,  accompanied  with  delirinm, 
nnconscionsness,  and  great  depression  of  the  temperature  of  the  whole  body. 
In  a  short  time  the  left  lower  extremity  became  livid,  and  by  next  morning 
the  foot  was  found  to  be  dead  as  high  up  as  the  ankle,  the  snrface  being 
black,  dry,  cold,  and  insensible.     At  the  end  of  about  a  week  a  line  of  de- 
marcation began  to  appear,  and  amputation  being  performed  below  the  knee, 
the  case  resulted  in  a  good  recovery.     It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  little 
patient  experienced  at  no  time  any  considerable  pain  or  constitutional  dis- 
tarbance. 

Treatmeni. — Much  diversity  still  exists  among  authors  respecting  the  pro- 
per method  of  treatment  in  chronic  mortification  ;  some  favoring  stimulating 
Beasnres,  while  others  are  the  warm  and  avowed  advocates  of  depletion,  just 
V  if  it  were  possible  in  a  disease  which  exhibits  such  a  protean  character  to 
Uy  down  any  one  plan  that  shall  be  applicable  to  all  cases.  When  a  writer 
recommends  an  exclnsive  system  of  treatment,  and  especially  when  he  incul- 
cites  the  adoption  of  that  treatment  with  extraordinary  enthusiasm,  tinctured, 
perhaps,  with  a  sense  of  bitterness  which  neither  the  subject  nor  the  occasion 
demands,  his  views  may  well  be  received  with  some  degree  of  allowance ;  and 
to  DO  surgical  topic  is  this  remark  more  justly  applicable  than  to  that  under 
consideration.  If  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  peruse  the  literature  of 
the  profession  upon  this  subject  from  the  time  of  Mr.  Pott  down  to  our  own, 
he  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  truth  of  this  remark,  nor  fail  to  lament 
the  uncertainty  of  medical  doctrine  and  practice.  How  are  we  to  reconcile 
sach  discrepancies  1  By  supposing  that  different  practitioners  have  had  to- 
tally different  and  opposite  classes  of  cases,  or  that  the  disease  varies  in  dif- 
ferent countries  and  at  different  seasons,  being  now  attended  with  high  ex- 
citement, and  now  with  great  depression  ?  Such  occurrences  are  possible, 
l)Qt  Lol  probable,  unless  we  conclude  that  there  has  been  an  extraordinary 
concurrence  of  events,  or  that  the  views  of  these  opposite  partisans  are 
f.'Tirided  upon  the  most  limited  personal  experience.  A  more  plausible  con- 
jf'.'tnre  is  that  these  notions  are  incorrect,  from  having?  been  deduced  from  an 
ic^afficient  number  of  facts,  or  that  they  are  the  offspring  of  preconceived 
Ljj'Oiheses.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  no  one  method  of  trcat- 
n»rr.*  is  applicable  to  chronic  gangrene,  although,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
**::mlant  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  reliable.  I  have  seen  cases  where, 
fr  :j  the  robnst  state  of  the  individual,  and  the  character  of  the  pulse,  no 
'iou^t  could  be  entertained  about  the  propriety  of  the  employment,  at  least, 
:o  a  moderate  extent,  of  antiphlogistic  measures,  where,  indeed,  even  the 
idTiK-Kt  and  antimony  were  admissible;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  such  instances 
are  comparatively  few,  and  that,  even  in  them,  too  much  caution  cannot  bo 
c?eii  in  iheir  ado)>tion.  Nine  patients  out  of  ten  would  be  injured  by  this 
coarse.  The  symptoms  are  generally  of  a  typhoid  character  from  the  very 
l»ejrinning  of  the  malady,  and  not  only  so,  but  the  disease  nearly  always  occurs 
in  old,  worn-out  subjects,  or  in  persons  who  have  long  labored  under  depres- 
sion of  the  nervous,  vascular,  and  muscular  powers,  and  who  are  therefore 
ill-j-repared  to  undergo  such  a  plan  of  treatment  with  impunity.  Tonics  and 
etiuiulants,  judiciously  administered,  and  aided  by  ap])ropriate  local  measures, 
ooii*tiiQie  the  proper  means  in  such  cases.  Sometimes  a  "  masterly  inacti- 
vity" is  more  effective  than  anything  else,  the  surgeon  doing  little  more  than 

wa'tchin?  the  case,  and  attending  to  his  patient's  diet,  bowels,  and  secretions. 

lint,  in  jreneral,  it  will  be  found  that  a  supporting  plan  of  treatment  is  abso- 

i:ii*:iy  utrceasary,  to  prevent  the  system  from  falling  into  a  hopeless  state  of 
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exhaustion.  Qainine,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  the  tinctore  of  the  chloride 
of  iron,  with  wine-whey,  or  milk  panch,  and  opinm,  are  the  articles  most  to 
be  relied  upon,  and  they  should  be  given  in  such  doses  as  shall  be  calculated 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  each  particular  case. 

Locally  the  best  remedies  are  the  dilute  tincture  of  iodine,  bmshed  very 
thoroughly  twice  a  day  over  the  whole  of  the  affected  part,  and  the  use  of  the 
bandage,  applied  with  moderate  force,  and  kept  constantly  wet  with  a  strong 
solution  of  opium  and  acetate  of  lead,  Goulard's  extract,  or  hydrochlorate  of 
ammonia.  Leeches  are  usually  objectionable,  as  their  bites  are  sometimes 
provocative  of  gangrene,  and  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  punctures  and 
incisions.  By  these  means  the  inflammation  of  the  obstructed  vessels  may 
now  and  then  be  promptly  arrested,  and  the  further  extension  of  the  mortifr- 
cation  prevented. 

When  the  sloughing  process  has  commenced,  the  treatment  must  be  con- 
ducted upon  the  same  general  principles  as  in  the  acute  form  of  the  malady, 
only  that  the  local  applications  should,  if  possible,  be  still  more  mild  and 
soothing.  The  most  eligible  remedies  are,  according  to  my  experience,  the 
nitric  acid  lotion,  in  the  proportion  of  from  two  to  six  drops  to  the  ounce  of 
mucilage  of  gum  arable,  or  the  opiate  cerate,  for  the  ulcerated  surface,  and 
cloths  constantly  wet  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  for  the  dead,  espe- 
cially if  there  be  much  fetor.  As  the  parts  become  detached  they  may  be 
removed  with  the  scissors,  but  this  must  be  done  with  the  greatest  possible 
gentleness,  as  the  slightest  injury  inflicted  upon  the  living  tissues  is  sure  to 
be  productive  of  mischief. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  amputation,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  any 
satisfactory  statement.  My  belief,  founded  upon  considerable  experience,  is 
that  we  ought  scrupulously  to  follow  the  practice  long  ago  laid  down  by 
surgeons  not  to  interfere  until  there  is  a  well-marked  line  of  demarcation; 
and,  indeed,  not  even  then  unless  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  there  is  sufficient 
strength  of  the  system  to  bear  the  shock  of  the  operation.  I  have,  however, 
seen  several  cases  where  amputation  was  succeeded  by  the  most  happy  results 
before  nature  had  made  any  attempt  to  cast  off*  the  slough,  and  that  too  nnder 
circumstances  apparently  not  at  all  promising  as  it  respected  the  powers  of 
the  constitution.  Whenever  surgical  interference  is  deemed  advisable  no 
means  should  be  spared  to  support  the  patient  with  tonics  and  stimulants,  as 
upon  their  judicious  use  the  chances  of  his  recovery  will,  in  great  degree, 
depend.  When  the  operation  is  performed  prematurely,  or  before  the  system 
has  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  exhausted  condition  consequent  upon  the 
gangrenous  action,  the  disease  will  generally  reappear  within  a  few  days  after 
upon  the  stump,  or  death  will  follow  from  sheer  prostration. 

In  regard  to  chronic  mortification  from  the  use  of  ergot,  we  have  no  posi- 
tive knowledge  to  guide  us  in  our  treatment.  There  is  no  remedy,  so  far  as 
is  at  present  known,  the  employment  of  which  exerts  the  slightest  counter- 
acting influence  upon  the  deleterious  effects  of  this  substance  upon  the  system. 
Hence  the  only  proper  plan  of  procedure  is  to  treat  all  such  cases  upon  the 
general  principles  just  laid  down  in  respect  to  the  management  of  the  ordinary 
form  of  chronic  gangrene. 

SECT.  YII. — HOSPITAL  GANGRENE. 

Under  this  name  may  be  described  a  variety  of  mortification,  or  ^f  mortifi- 
cation and  ulceration,  which  often  commits  great  ravages  among  the  wounded 
in  crowded  hospitals,  in  camps  and  on  board  of  vessels  of  war.  The  disease 
appears  to  be  much  more  common  in  Europe  and  in  the  East  than  in  this 
country,  where,  judging  from  the  silence  of  the  profession  respecting  it,  it  is 
exceedingly  infrequent,  a  case  being  rarely  met  with  even  in  our  larger  elee- 
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mosTDary  institations,  whilo  in  priTate  practice  it  is  almost  unheard  of.  I 
|ilace  this  affection  betweeQ  mortiBcation  and  nlceration,  as  it  evidently,  in 
maar  cases,  if  not  in  all,  strongly  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both. 

AlthoDgh  it  is  extremely  probable  that  hospital  gangrene  has  existed  from 
time  immemorial,  yet  no  distinct  and  satisfactory  account  of  it  appeared  until 
17^3,  vhen  an  admirable  description  of  it  was  published  in  the  posthumous 
works  of  Poiiteau,  of  Lyons,  who  had  himself  suffered  from  a  severe  attack  of 
it  while  resident  pupil  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  that  city.  Soon  afterwards  at- 
tention was  directed  to  it  by  Dussassoy,  whose  treatise  was  rapidly  followed 
hy  the  tracts  of  Morean,  Burdin,  Gillespie,  Leslie,  Hlackaddcr,  Brauor,  and 
Botnrie,  to  whose  joint  labors  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  our  present  know- 
ledge of  this  curious  disease. 

Various  names,  more  or  less  expressive  of  the  nature  of  this  disease,  have 
heen  employed  to  designate  it  by  different  authors.  Thus,  by  Pouteau  and 
some  of  the  earlier  writers  upon  the  subject,  it  was  denominated  hospital 
^Dgrene,  evidently  in  reference  to  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  in  this 
cli«s  of  public  institutions,  of  which  it  was  at  one  time  the  great  scourge, 
both  in  military  and  civil  practice,  particularly  the  -former.  Subsequently  it 
wi$  described  under  the  appellations  of  contagious  gangrene,  gangrenous 
phagedena,  putrid  degeneration,  malignant  sloughing,  or  putrid  ulcer,  camp 
^irrene,  and  humid  hospital  gangrene. 

Sporadic  cases  of  this  variety  of  gangrene,  more  or  less  severe,  arc  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  all  large  hospitals  and  other  places  crowded  with  sick 
and  wounded,  but  we  no  longer  hear  of  that  frightful  devastation  which  used 
to  characterize  its  existence  in  former  times.  This  happy  change  is  no  doubt 
doe  to  the  great  attention  which  the  modem  practitioner  bestows  upon  venti- 
lition  and  cleanliness,  and  the  prompt  segregation  of  his  patients  on  the 
ippearance  of  the  malady.  According  to  Mr.  Macleod,  hospital  gangrene 
was  not  at  ail  common  among  the  English  during  the  late  war  in  the  Crimea ; 
i:  prevailed  during  the  first  winter  in  a  mild  form  at  Scutari,  but  it  never 
became  either  general  or  severe,  although  the  barrack  hospital  of  that  city 
Wis,  ilirin:r  the  early  occu]iation  of  the  troops,  in  a  very  filthy  and  uncora- 
f«naint'  condition.  Whenever  any  cases  broke  out,  the  ])aticnts  were  at  once 
i-'/.attd.  and  sent  into  wards  especially  set  apart  for  the  treatment  of  the  dis- 
ei-t.  The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  suffered  most  severely,  owing,  as  was 
•  r.;.o-ed,  to  the  injury  which  they  sustained  during  their  removal  imiue- 
'::'A>]j  after  being  wounded  to  the  hospitals  on  the  liosphorus,  and  to  the 
riinn«:r  iu  which  they  were  crowded  together  in  the  wards  of  those  institu- 

:;.■?>. 

F.r'::prly  hospital  gangrene  often  prevailed  as  an  endemic,  attacking  almost 
f  T«:rr  'Hie  that  was  brought  within  its  baneful  influence,  and  thus  causing  the 
t'-ii  h'jrriMe  mortality.     In  the  Hotel  Dieu,  at  Lyons,  in  the  time  of  Pou-  } 

>ai:.  hi.'Vt-ral  frightful  outbreaks  of  this  sort  appeared,  and  such  were  their  i 

ntfiz»'s  that  this  distinguished  surgeon  was  induced  to  ask  the  question,  j 

^::»-:li»-r  Lo-^piials  were  not  an  evil  instead  of  a  blessing.     In  1780,  the  (lis-  j 

••v*-  jifr vailed  extensively  among  the  inmates  of  the  naval  hospital  at  New 
Y'-ric  ""un:  of  whom  had  been  sent  thither  from  the  American  scprndron, 
Tvr.  i'.  |n»rt  on  account  of  stress  of  weather,  others  from  the  West  Indies. 
UpA.'ir  i*  of  two  hundred  cases  occurred,  and  of  these  many  died ;  quite  a 
i.i:'iifr4-r  ^r*jm  the  recurrence  of  gangrene  upon  the  stump  after  they  had  suf-  , 

f-r-i  arupntation.  In  1T81,  the  malady  committed  terrible  ravages  at  tho 
Ti^a:  hoMiital  on  Pigeon  Island,  St.  Lucia.  In  1800,  it  prevailed  extensively 
*'i  o.«ard  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  her  homeward  passage  from  Martinicjue  to 
Kt.L-ijind;  the  suffering  is  described  as  having  been  excessive,  and  it  is  stated 
•:iit  fVi-ry  little  scratch  or  injury,  in  whatever  manner  inflicted,  speedily  de- 
j-j;.«:raie«i  into  a  bad  gangrenous  ulcer.     A  short  time  before  this,  the  disease 
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existed,  in  a  very  severe  form,  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  At  the  hospital 
at  Bilbao,  after  the  battle  of  Yittoria,  the  mortality  from  this  source  was 
excessive.  In  the  Parisian  hospitals,  the  disease  has  prevailed,  off  and  on, 
for  many  years,  often  sadly  interfering  with  the  results  of  surgical  accidents 
and  operations.  In  1847,  it  appeared  in  some  of  the  London  hospitals,  and 
nearly  at  the  same  time  in  some  of  those  at  Edinburgh ;  in  both  cities,  how- 
ever, in  a  mild  and  transient  manner. 

I  have  adduced  these  references  with  a  view  of  showing  the  occasional 
epidemic  tendency  of  this  disease,  and  the  consequent  absolute  importance 
of  avoiding  the  huddling  and  crowding  together  indiscriminately  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  in  large  hospitals,  camps,  and  other  places,  often  selected  with 
little  judgment,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  poor.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  much,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  immunity  enjoyed  by  the  hospi- 
tals, infirmaries,  and  almshouses  of  this  country  is  due  to  the  vigilance  that  is 
exercised  in  the  sequestration  of  their  inmates  and  the  great  attention  that  is 
paid  to  the  cleanliness  and  ventilation  of  these  establishments ;  circnmstances 
which  can  never  fail  to  exercise  a  powerful  prophylactic  influence  npon  this 
and  other  diseases  whose  origin  and  propagation  are  so  closely  connected 
with  a  vitiated  state  of  the  atmosphere  and  a  disordered  condition  of  the 
blood. 

Hospital  gangrene  shows  itself  in  one  of  two  ways :  either  as  an  original 
affection,  upon  an  unbroken  surface,  or  in  connection  with  an  open  woand, 
ulcer,  or  abrasion ;  more  frequently  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  When 
the  tendency  to  the  disease  is  very  strong,  the  slightest  scratch,  or  the  most 
trivial  sore  or  wound  may  become  the  means  of  propagating  it,  and  of  pro- 
ducing the  most  frightful  ravages.  Several  instances  have  been  recorded  of 
the  most  horrible  sloughing  occasioned  by  the  accidental  inoculation  of  the 
bite  of  the  mosquito.  When  the  disease  prevails  endemically,  or  even  when 
there  is  merely  some  tendency  to  its  outbreak,  no  operation,  however  insig- 
nificant, can  be  performed  with  any  certainty  that  it  will  not  be  followed  by 
hospital  gangrene.  The  stripes  inflicted  in  flogging  soldiers  have  frequently 
been  known  to  become  the  seat  of  the  disease  in  its  very  worst  forms.  Boils, 
abscesses,  sinuses,  fistules,  and  cicatrices  generally,  under  such  circumstances, 
share  a  similar  fate.  It  has  been  noticed,  what  is  certainly  very  singnlar, 
that,  when  hospital  gangrene  exists  as  an  endemic,  it  manifests  but  little  dis- 
position to  seize  upon  ulcers  of  a  specific  nature,  as  chancres,  syphilitic  bu- 
boes, and  cancerous  sores.  In  its  sporadic  form,  on  the  contrary,  these  are 
the  parts  which  seem  to  be  particularly  liable  to  suffer,  the  disease  often  at* 
tacking  them,  apparently,  in  preference  to  simple  ulcers. 

The  distinction,  which  has  been  made  by  some  authorities,  of  this  disease 
into  sloughing  and  phagedenic,  seems  to  me  to  be  improper,  since  it  is  evident 
that  the  two  affections  are  merely  different  grades  of  the  same  disorder,  the 
one  destroying  the  tissues  in  large  masses,  the  other  on  a  small  scale,  the 
action  by  which  this  is  done  being  strictly  identical  in  both  cases.  A  much 
more  important  division  is  that  into  idiopathic  and  traumatic,  the  origin  of 
the  former  depending  upon  constitutional  causes,  that  of  the  latter  upon  ex- 
ternal injury. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  variety  of  gangrene,  we  shall  find 
little  to  reward  our  labor.  While  some  regard  it  as  a  strictly  local  affection, 
others  are  disposed  to  consider  it  as  having  a  constitutional  origin ;  and  in 
this  opinion  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  concur,  from  a  careful  study  of  the 
history  of  the  disease,  both  from  what  I  have  seen  of  it  myself,  and  from  the 
accounts  given  of  it  by  different  writers.  Possessing  many  features  in  com- 
mon with  erysipelas,  it  is  highly  probable  that,  like  that  disease,  it  owes  its 
origin  to  a  species  of  blood-poisoning,  depending  upon  afoul,  infected  at- 
mosphere, operating  upon  a  depraved  and  enfeebled  constitution.     It  is  very 
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certtiD  that  the  strong  and  robast  are  mnch  less  liable  to  suffer  from  it  than 
those  of  an  opposite  state  of  the  system,  or  who  have  become  exhausted  by 
iaiemperaace,  disease*,  exposure,  or  want  of  proper  food ;  and  it  is  often  easy 
to  determine,  beforehand,  when  a  great  many  persons  are  crowded  together 
in  the  wards  of  an  infected  hospital,  which  will  be  likely  to  be  attacked  and 
vhich  to  escape,  simply  from  the  differences  in  their  appearances.  Whether 
the  Eobjects  of  hospital  gangrene  are  capable  of  generating  a  poison  which, 
is  its  torn,  can  impart  the  disease  to  others,  by  its  operation  upon  the  system, 
is  a  point  for  whose  solution  we  possess  no  reliable  data ;  but  that  this  is  the 
esse,  seems  to  be  extremely  probable.  However  this  may  be,  the  fact  that 
the  malady  may  be  communicated  by  actual  contact  of  the  secretions  of  a 
iwigrenous  sore  with  a  sore  of  a  healthy  character,  seems  to  be  well  estab- 
lished; at  all  events,  the  theory  is  constantly  acted  upon  in  institutions  where 
the  disease  is  prevalent,  in  the  care  which  is  taken  to  prevent  sponges  and 
other  articles  used  in  cleansing  and  dressing  affected  persons,  from  being  em- 
ployed  upon  healthy  ones.  A  very  striking  circumstance,  bearing  strongly 
apon  the  qoestion  of  the  existence  of  a  distinct  poison  elaborated  during  the 
pro^res.s  of  this  malady,  has  been  recorded  by  Sir  George  Ballingall,  in  his 
Oatlines  of  Military  Surgery.  Referring  to  this  disease  as  it  prevailed  in  a 
r^mental  hospital  at  Feversham,  in  1806,  he  states  that,  after  the  endemic 
hid  been  going  on  for  some  time,  it  was  discovered  that  all  the  ulcers  in  the 
establishment  bad  been  washed  with  one  sponge.  A  different  mode  of  cleans- 
ing the  sores  was  immediately  adopted,  and  the  consequence  was  that  not  a 
tingle  case  of  the  disease  appeared  afterwards.  When  to  this  circumstance 
is  added  the  result  of  the  experiment  of  Ollivier,  who  produced  the  disease 
in  his  own  person,  by  inserting  matter,  taken  from  an  ulcer  of  the  very  worst 
description,  into  the  arm  just  below  the  attachment  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  it 
is  impossible  to  withhold  our  belief  in  the  contagious  property  of  traumatic 
hospital  gangrene.  The  case  of  Blackadder,  who  suffered  severely  from  a 
panctnre  accidentally  inflicted  upon  one  of  his  fingers  in  dissecting  the  stump 
of  a  man  dead  of  this  affection,  is  equally  strong  and  convincing. 

A  scorbutic  state  of  the  system,  severe  shock,  loss  of  blood,  and,  in  short, 
&.1  depresifing  influences  whatever,  probably  act  as  so  many  predis))osing 
aQ*es  of  this  disease,  by  lowering  the  powers  of  the  heart  and  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  thereby  favoring  the  operation  of  the  septic  poison,  if  such  a  poison 
reji'.iv  exist.  Protracted  courses  of  mercury,  or  exposure  to  wet  and  cold 
duriLg  salivation,  have  often  been  observed  to  be  followed  by  the  disease 
dcrJD?  its  endemic  prevalence.  In  private  as  well  as  in  hospital  practice,  it 
U  panicularly  liable  to  be  induced  in  young,  unhealthy,  scrofulous  persons, 
tStci^d  with  syphilitic  ulcers,  and  weakened  by  all  kinds  of  privation,  espe- 
ciAl!r  the  effects  of  cold,  and  the  excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits.  In  the  army 
and  :.-sTii\  strvire  of  Europe,  it  formerly  often  supervened  upon  severe  and 
eiivaustinir  attacks  of  dysentery,  scurvy,  and  typhoid  fever. 

T^e  lime  that  the  poison  of  hospital  gangrene  lies  latent  in  the  system  has 
r.ot  bten  dflennined.  It  probably  varies  in  different  persons  and  in  different 
ci?e5.  depending  upon  the  previous  state  of  the  general  health,  and  the  pe- 
culiar mij*h:  of  the  infection.  In  most  cases  it  is  short,  not  exceeding  thirty- 
•ix  or  furty-eijrht  hours  before  it  shows  its  specific  effect.  When  the  infection 
i'  indirect,  a  longer  time  is  probably  required  for  the  development  of  the 
G;?eaj*e  than  when  it  is  direct,  or  effected  by  actual  contact  of  the  secretions. 
The  disease  occurs  at  all  i^riods  of  life,  and  the  only  reason,  probably, 
wLj  thildren  do  not  suffer  more  frequently,  is  that  they  arc  so  seldom  sub- 
;>::ed  to  the  influence  of  its  exciting  causes.  l>oth  sexes  are  obnoxious  to 
i: :  ^Qt.  for  the  reason  just  mentioned,  men  snffer  much  oftener  than  women. 
No  -ra>on  of  the  year  is  exempt  from  its  attacks,  but  it  is  most  common,  as 
v^Tii  ;is  laust  virulent,  in  hot  weather. 
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The  symptoms  which  characterize  this  affection  are  partly  of  a  local,  partly 
of  a  coustitutional  nature,  the  order  of  their  priority  being  not  always  easily 
determined.  When  it  saperveues  upon  an  nicer  or  abrasion,  the  appearance 
of  the  pre-existing  affection  undergoes  at  once  a  series  of  the  most  important 
changes,  completely  modifying  its  whole  aspect  The  discharge  is  sensibly 
diminished,  or,  perhaps,  entirely  dried  np ;  the  granulations,  if  any  exist, 
assume  a  dark,  foul  appearance,  and  are  rapidly  destroyed ;  a  large  quantity 
of  aplastic  lymph,  of  a  dirty  grayish  color,  soon  covers  the  bottom  of  the 
sore,  the  edges  of  which  at  the  same  time  become  jagged  and  everted ;  the 
adjacent  parts  are  of  a  deep  purple  or  livid  hue,  and  the  seat  of  namerons 
vesicles,  filled  with  a  sanious  or  bloody  serum ;  the  pain  is  constant  and  ex- 
cessive, being  sharp,  biting,  or  stinging ;  the  affected  structures  exhale  a 
horrible  odor ;  and  swelling  is  both  great  and  threatening.  Sloughing  now 
takes  place,  skin,  cellular  tissue,  fascia,  and  muscle  often  dropping  off  in  large, 
livid,  putrescent  masses,  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  most  horribly  of- 
fensive secretions.  In  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  lesion,  the  ravages  are 
not  limited  to  the  soft  parts,  but  often  extend  to  the  bones  and  even  to  the 
joints ;  the  affection,  perhaps,  rapidly  travelling  np  a  limb  until  it  is  com- 
pletely destroyed,  the  patient  literally  dying,  as  it  were,  by  inches.  Long 
before  this  crisis  has  been  attained,  indeed,  generally  at  an  early  period, 
glandular  swellings  are  observed  in  the  groin  or  axilla,  possessing  many  of 
the  features  of  pestilential  buboes ;  they  usually  involve  a  number  of  gan- 
glions, and  are  always  exquisitely  tender  and  painful,  thus  greatly  aggravating 
the  local  and  constitutional  distress.  When  suppuration  occurs,  which,  how- 
ever, Is  not  invariably  the  case,  the  discharge  is  generally  abundant  and 
highly  fetid,  and  the  resulting  ulcer  speedily  exhibits  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  parent  sore. 

When  the  disease  appears  on  an  unbroken  surface,  which,  however,  it  rarely 
does,  its  advent  is  announced  by  the  formation  of  one  or  more  little  vesicles, 
or  blebs,  filled  with  ichorous  fluid,  and  surrounded  by  a  reddish  areola;  both 
gradually  extending,  the  former  soon  bursts,  and  thus  reveals  a  dirty,  foul 
slough,  which,  dropping  off,  exposes  a  filthy  looking,  excavated  cavity,  in- 
crusted  with  a  thick  layer  of  adherent,  grayish,  unorganizable  lymph.  The 
parts  feel  hot  and  stinging ;  there  is  great  swelling,  with  livid  discoloration, 
of  the  adjacent  surface,  and  a  tendency  to  rapid  extension  and  destruction, 
the  different  tissues  dying  either  together  or  successively,  in  the  same  manner 
as  when  the  disease  is  ingrafted  upon  an  ulcer  or  open  sore. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  of  hospital  gangrene  are  generally  well 
marked,  their  severity  being  usually  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  local 
disturbance.  If  the  patient,  prior  to  the  attack,  was  tolerably  strong  and 
robust,  they  will  probably  be  of  a  strictly  inflammatory  nature,  but  in  any 
event  they  will  soon  lose  this  type,  and  assume  the  asthenic  form,  which  will 
become  more  and  more  distinct  as  the  disease  pursues  its  downward  tendency. 
The  pulse  will  be  found  to  be  nnusually  frequent,  quick,  and  irritable ;  the 
mind  is  peevish,  fretful,  and  desponding ;  the  tongue  is  dry,  and  covered  with 
a  brownish  fur ;  the  strength  is  much  impaired ;  and  the  pain  is  so  excessive 
that  the  patient  is  completely  deprived  both  of  appetite  and  sleep.  Delirium 
often  sets  in  at  an  early  period,  forming  one  of  the  most  prominent  symp- 
toms. 

The  diagnosis  of  hospital  gangrene  is  generally  not  difficult,  for  there  are 
few  diseases  with  which  it  can  be  confounded.  Almost  the  only  affection, 
Indeed,  for  which  it  is  in  danger  of  being  mistaken  is  scurvy,  but  a  little 
attention  will  usually  serve  to  render  the  distinction  between  them  very  evi- 
dent. The  scorbutic  ulcer,  as  it  has  been  named  by  Lynd  and  other  writers, 
is  remarkable  for  its  fungous,  livid,  bloody,  and  fetid  character ;  the  granula- 
tions are  of  enormous  size,  very  soft  and  spongy,  growing  with  great  rapidity, 
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only  in  persons  of  a  comparatively  robust  constitution,  and  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  disease ;  but  even  then  it  should  be  practised  with  much  caution,  lest 
it  should  lead  to  fatal  exhaustion ,  or  so  far  damage  the  system  as  to  prevent 
it  from  shaking  off,  without  great  difficulty,  the  morbific  influence.  The 
disease,  it  must  be  recollected,  has  an  asthenic  tendency,  often  from  the  very 
start,  especially  when  it  is  of  an  endemic  character ;  and  hence  any  measures 
calculated  to  favor  this  tendency  must  necessarily  exercise  a  pemicions  in- 
fluence. 

Purging  and  attention  to  the  diet  and  secretions  constitute  important  ele- 
ments in  the  treatment,  and  must  on  no  account  be  neglected.  A  good  dose 
of  calomel  and  rhubarb,  or  of  equal  parts  of  blue  mass,  jalap,  and  compound 
extract  of  colocynth,  given  so  as  to  induce  two  or  three  large,  consistent, 
alvine  evacuations,  will  often  be  more  beneficial  in  arresting  the  morbid 
action  than  almost  everything  else  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  Sub- 
sequently the  bowels  should  be  constantly  maintained  in  a  soluble  condi- 
tion, without  establishing  any  decided  drain  upon  them,  and  the  utmost  care 
should  be  taken  to  restore  the  secretions,  which  are  always  so  much  dis- 
ordered in  hospital  gangrene.  Mercury,  as  a  salivant,  is  to  be  avoided  as  a 
poison. 

When  the  system  begins  to  flag,  whether  from  the  overwhelming  inflaence 
of  the  attack,  or  from  the  neglect  of  the  proper  treatment,  prompt  recourse 
must  be  had  to  quinine,  iron,  wine,  brandy,  and  nutritions  broths.  The  best 
preparation  of  iron  is  the  tincture  of  the  chloride,  given  in  doses  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  drops,  every  three  or  four  hours,  in  some  mncilaginoos 
fluid.  Quinine  is  often  extremely  serviceable,  and  there  are  few  cases,  when 
this  stage  has  been  attained,  which  will  not  be  immensely  benefited  by 
brandy,  or  some  other  form  of  alcohol,  either  alone  or  combined  with  milk. 

But  the  great  constitutional  remedy  in  hospital  gangrene  is  opium,  either 
in  substance,  or  in  the  form  of  the  salts  of  morphia.  It  should  be  given  in 
large  doses,  generally  not  less  than  from  four  to  six  grains,  every  four,  six, 
or  eight  hours,  in  union  with  a  diaphoretic,  as  ipecacuanha,  tartar  emetic,  or 
the  neutral  mixture.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  excessive  pain,  irritability, 
and  sleeplessness  which  so  generally  attend  the  severer  grades  of  this  disease, 
it  is  impossible  to  place  too  high  an  estimate  upon  the  value  of  anodynes  as 
means  not  only  of  insuring  comfort  to  the  patient,  but  of  arresting  the  morbid 
action. 

The  diet,  especially  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease,  should  be  highly 
nutritious,  and  given  in  as  concentrated  a  form  as  possible.  The  patient's 
apartment  should  be  consequently  ventilated,  the  bed  and  body  clothes  should 
be  daily  changed,  and  the  surface  should  be  frequently  sponged  with  tepid 
salt  water,  or  weak  alkaline  solutions.  Free  use  should  be  made  of  the  chlo- 
rides, sprinkled  about  the  room.  If  the  disease  manifests  an  endemic  tend- 
ency, as  when  it  breaks  out  on  board  ship,  or  in  the  crowded  wards  of  a 
hospital,  the  patients  should  be  promptly  sequestered,  and  the  apartments 
whitewashed  and  thoroughly  cleansed. 

When  the  disease  is  obviously  connected  with  a  scorbutic  state  of  the 
system,  the  best  internal  remedies  will  be  potassa,  in  union  with  lemon-juice, 
potatoes,  water  cresses,  oranges,  and  other  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  local  treatment  should  be  of  the  most  gentle  and  soothing  character. 
Any  vesicles  that  may  exist  should  be  promptly  opened,  and  the  whole  sur- 
face pencilled  over  with  a  weak  solution  of  iodine,  followed  by  the  warm  or 
cold  water-dressing,  containing  a  large  supply  of  acetate  of  lead  and  opium, 
a  cloth  dipped  in  the  solution  being  kept  constantly  upon  the  part.  If  an 
eschar  has  formed,  the  adjacent  structures  should  be  freely  rubbed  with  the 
solid  nitrate  of  silver,  and  as  soon  as  the  slough  has  dropped  off,  the  bottom 
of  the  sore  should  be  thoroughly  touched  with  a  solution  of  acid  nitrate  of  mer- 
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We  have  an  illustration  of  this  occnrrence  both  in  the  skin  and  in  the  mncons 
membranes.  Common  niceration  of  the  skin  is  by  far  most  frequent  In  the 
legs  and  feet,  whether  becanse  these  parts  are  in  a  state  of  habitual  conges- 
tion, or  becanse  they  are  more  exposed  to  fatigne  and  accident,  is  not  deter- 
mined ;  bnt  that  this  is  the  fact  daily  observation  abundantly  attests.  Ulcera- 
tion is  extremely  rare  in  the  oesophagus,  but  quite  common  in  the  pharynx, 
tonsils,  tongue,  cheeks,  and  lips.  The  same  statement  is  true  of  ulceration  of 
the  stomach  and  small  intestine  as  compared  with  ulceration  of  the  colon  and 
rectum.  In  the  genito-urinary  division  of  the  mucous  system  the  same  law 
obtains.  Thus,  the  disease  is  extremely  infrequent  in  the  urethra  and  blad- 
der of  the  female,  but  common  enough  in  the  vulva,  vagina,  and  uterus. 
The  male,  on  the  contrary,  rarely  suffers  in  any  portion  of  the  genito-urinary 
apparatus. 

The  terms  common  and  specific,  as  applied  to  this  disease,  are  sufficiently 
significant.  By  the  former  is  meant  an  ulceration  that  is  liable  to  occur  in 
all  persons,  as  well  as  in  all  parts  of  the  body ;  one  which  is  the  result  of 
ordinary  inflammation.  The  word  specific,  on  the  other  hand,  is  employed 
to  denote  an  niceration  which  is  the  product  of  some  specific  cause,  which 
runs  a  peculiar  course,  and  which,  in  its  progress,  furnishes  a  specific  secre- 
tion, capable,  by  inoculation,  of  producing  a  similar  action.  To  this  category 
belong  syphilitic  ulceration  and  the  ulceration  which  follows  vaccination  and 
smallpox.  The  niceration  which  attends  carcinoma  is  also  specific,  but  the 
matter  it  yields  is  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  capable  of  propagating  a  similar 
disease. 

Ulceration  varies  in  its  progress,  being  sometimes  very  rapid,  at  other 
times  very  tardy.  The  circumstances  which  determine  this  result  are  not 
always  appreciable,  but,  in  general,  they  may  be  considered  as  depending 
upon  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  the  amount  of  the  attending  inflam- 
mation, and,  above  all,  upon  the  state  of  the  system.  When  the  action  is 
very  rapid,  an  extent  of  surface  may  be  destroyed  in  a  few  days  which  it  will 
perhaps  reqnire  several  months  to  repair.  The  process  often  goes  on  simul- 
taneously at  several  points  in  the  same  organ  or  tissue,  and  not  unfrequentlj 
in  structures  of  an  entirely  opposite  character. 

The  causes  of  ulceration  are  such  as  produce  inflammation,  which,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  always  accompanies  the  process.  They  may  be  very 
properly  divided  into  predisposing  and  exciting.  The  former  comprise  an 
impoverished  state  of  the  blood,  however  induced,  and,  in  short,  whatever 
has  a  tendency  to  impair  the  powers  of  the  system.  Experiments,  performed 
long  ago,  by  Magendie  and  others,  have  established  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
tracted and  exclusive  use  of  starch,  sugar,  and  other  non-azotized  articles  of 
food,  will  produce  ulceration  of  the  cornea;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
poorer  classes  of  people,  who  are  ill  fed  and  sometimes  almost  starved,  are 
peculiarly  subject  to  this  disease  in  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes.  Ulcer- 
ation of  a  severe  nature  often  follows  upon  various  kinds  of  fever,  especially 
typhoid,  scarlet,  and  morbillous,  from  the  exhansting  influence  which  they 
exert  upon  the  solids  and  fluids. 

Of  the  exciting  causes  of  ulceration,  nothing  need  be  said,  except  that  they 
may  be  common  or  specific,  the  latter  being  such  as  act  primarily  upon  a 
particular  part,  as  the  head  of  the  penis  in  chancre,  or  secondarily,  in  the 
same  disease,  upon  the  constitution,  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  the 
specific  poison.  Tubercular,  scirrhous,  encephaloid,  and  melanotic  matter, 
having  undergone  a  process  of  softening,  always  creates  ulceration  by  its 
pressure  upon  the  adjacent  tissues,  thereby  favoring  its  elimination  from  the 
part  and  system. 

The  inflammation  which  precedes  and  accompanies  ulceration  varies  much 
in  its  degree,  as  well  as  in  its  character.     When  acute,  it  is  usually  marked 
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in  the  spongy  structure  of  the  bones,  in  the  movable  joints,  and  in  malignaDt 
growths,  it  often  continues  for  an  almost  indefinite  period,  being  better  at 
one  time  and  worse  at  another.  When  it  is  about  to  cease,  the  accompany* 
ing  inflammation  gradually  subsides,  the  discharges  disappear,  and,  plastic 
matter  being  poured  out,  granulations  are  formed,  by  which  the  breach  is 
finally  closed  up,  the  process  of  cicatrization  generally,  if  not  always,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  circumference  towards  the  centre. 

In  the  treatment  of  nlceratiop,  the  great  and  leading  indication  is  to 
combat  the  concomitant  inflammation,  and  this  place  the  part  in  a  condiUoa 
for  the  efficient  development  of  granulations,  as  it  is  through  their  agency 
that  the  lost  substance  is  to  be  repaired.  For  this  purpose  the  ordinary 
antiphlogistic  appliances  are  to  be  put  in  requisition  and  continued  antU 
the  morbid  action  has  been  completely  arrested,  as  will  be  denoted  by  t^ 
subsidence  of  the  pain,  heat,  swelling,  and  redness  by  which  it  is  osnally 
characterized.  When  granulations  begin  to  form,  none  but  the  most  mild 
and  soothing  measures  must  be  employed,  and  the  sore  carefnlly  watched  to 
keep  it  in  a  healthy  condition  until  it  is  perfectly  cicatrized.-  In  specific 
disease,  as  chancre  and  malignant  pustule,  the  most  efficient  treatment,  pro- 
vided the  case  can  be  seen  in  time,  before  the  matter  has  been  absorbed  into 
the  system,  is  to  cut  out  the  part  or  destroy  it  with  the  actual  cautery,  Yienna 
paste,  or  acid  nitrate  of  mercury. 


ULCERS. 

Ah  ulcer  is  a  breach  in  the  continuity  of  a  surface,  organ,  or  tissne, 
attended  with  inflammation,  and  a  discharge  of  pus,  ichor,  or  sanies.  The 
disease  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  being  met  with  at  all  periods  of  life,  in  both 
sexes,  and  in  all  classes  of  persons,  and  is  often  a  source  of  great  snffering  to 
the  patient,  as  well  as  of  immense  trouble  and  vexation  to  the  surgeon.  Its 
very  name  carries  with  it  an  idea  of  loathsomeness,  and  it  may  well  be 
imagined  how  much  this  feeling  is  increased  when,  as  so  often  happens,  the 
sore  is  the  seat  of  foul  and  offensive  discharges,  rendering  the  patient  dis- 
agreeable both  to  himself  and  to  all  around  him. 

It  may  confidently  be  asserted  that  there  is  not,  in  all  surgery,  a  class 
of  maladies  whose  pathology  and  treatment  are  less  thoroughly  understood, 
by  the  profession  generally,  than  those  of  ulcers.  It  is  amazing  to  find  what 
an  immense  amount  of  confusion  still  exists  upon  the  subject,  at  the  present 
day,  among  many  of  the  best  and  most  experienced  authors.  In  examining 
the  various  treatises  on  surgery,  in  the  principal  languages  of  Europe,  the 
inquirer  after  truth  has  but  little  cause  to  congratulate  himself  npon  the  pro- 
gress that  has  been  effected  in  this  department  of  the  healing  art  He  looks 
almost  in  vain  for  any  positive  additions  to  his  stock  of  knowledge  since  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  when  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell  published  his  Treatise 
on  the  Theory  and  Management  of  Ulcers.  The  minute  divisions  and  subdi- 
visions, the  refinements  and  absurdities,  respecting  the  nature  of  these  lesions, 
are,  with  little  variation,  substantially  reproduced  by  most  of  the  practical 
writers  of  the  present  day.  In  studying  the  literature  upon  the  sul^'ect,  one 
is  almost  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  while  every  other  branch  of  surgery 
has  experienced  the  benign  influence  of  progress,  this  one  alone  has  remained 
nnimproved  and  uncared-for.  I  am,  indeed,  ready  to  admit  that  the  noso- 
graphy  of  ulcers  is  much  more  perfect  now  than  it  was  in  former  times ;  bnt 
who  can  read  their  classification!  as  it  appears  in  most  of  our  modern  treatises, 
and  not  be  struck  with  its  many  absurdities  and  inconsistencies  ?  The  cata- 
logue is  absolutely  appalling,  and  it  must  be  apparent  to  the  most  superficial 
observer  that  it  comprehends,  uuder  different   names,  diseases  which   are 
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There  are  two  genera  of  alcers,  the  common  and  the  specific,  jast  as  there 
are  two  genera  of  inflammations.  Common  ulcers  are  such  as  are  prodaced 
by  ordinary  causes,  as  common  inflammations,  abrasions,  and  wonnds ;  specific 
nicers,  on  the  contrary,  owe  their  origin  to  the  operation  of  some  peculiar 
virus,  as  the  poison  of  syphilis,  smallpox,  glanders,  malignant  pustule,  scir- 
rhus,  encephaloid,  tubercle,  or  melanosis.  Although  the  ensuing  remarks 
are  more  particularly  intended  to  illustrate  the  various  forms  of  common 
ulcers,  yet  they  are  also,  in  some  degree,  applicable  to  the  specific,  which, 
however,  will  receive  special  attention  in  their  proper  place. 

1.    ACUTE  ULCERS. 

The  acute  ulcer  is  distinguished  by  the  rapidity  of  its  progress,  and  the 
severity  of  its  symptoms,  which  are  those  very  much  of  ordinary  acute  in- 
flammation. The  sore  usually  begins  at  a  small  point  of  skin,  or  skin  and 
cellular  tissue,  from  which  it  speedily  spreads  in  different  directions  until  it 
often  covers  a  large  extent  of  surface.  In  its  form  it  is  generally  somewhat 
oval  or  circular,  but  it  is  frequently  very  irregular,  and  instances  are  met  with 
in  which  it  is  of  a  serpiginous,  creeping,  or  angular  shape.  When  the  ulcer- 
ative action  commences  simultaneously  at  several  spots,  as  occasionally  hap- 
pens, the  sore  may  have  a  peculiar  sieve-like,  or  worm-eaten  appearance, 
similar  to  that  of  the  cover  of  an  old  book,  or  the  bark  of  a  tree.  Its  sur- 
face is  red  and  angry-looking,  either  uniformly,  or  red  at  one  point,  and  white 
at  another,  owing  to  a  deposit  of  aplastic  matter,  which  occasionally  over- 
spreads it  completely.  When  the  action  is  unusually  severe  the  bottom  rf 
the  ulcer  generally  exhibits  a  foul,  greenish,  brownish,  or  blackish  appear- 
ance, and  if,  under  such  circumstances,  any  plasma  is  poured  out,  it  is  imme- 
diately spoiled  or  washed  away  by  the  discharges,  which  are  always  profuse, 
thin,  sero-sanguinolent,  and  irritating,  possessing  none  of  the  properties  of 
laudable  pus,  such  as  is  furnished  by  a  granulating  wound.  In  regard  to  the 
edges  of  this  class  of  ulcer,  they  present  the  greatest  possible  variety ;  in 
general,  however,  they  are  thin,  rather  sharp,  and  somewhat  undermined,  or 
undermined  at  one  place,  straight  at  another,  and  perhaps  everted  at  a  third: 
in  some  cases  they  are  very  steep  and  ragged,  notched  or  serrated.  Extend- 
ing from  the  sore  in  different  directions  are  occasionally  small  sinuses  or 
fistulous  passages,  which  thus  greatly  complicate  its  character  and  protract 
the  cure.  The  parts  immediately  around  the  ulcer  exhibit  all  the  phenomena 
of  high  inflammation,  being  of  a  deep  red  or  purple  color,  preternaturally 
hot,  painful,  and  more  or  less  ocdematous  from  sero-plastic  effusions,  and  con- 
sequently pitting  under  pressure.  The  latter  symptom  is  hardly  ever  entirely 
absent  in  any  case  of  acute  ulcer,  and  is  therefore  of  great  diagnostic  value. 
The  oedema  often  extends  over  a  considerable  surface,  but  is  always  moat 
conspicuous  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sore.  The  same  remark  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  other  inflammatory  phenomena. 

The  pain  of  the  acute  ulcer  is  frequently  a  prominent  and  absorbing 
symptom ;  it  varies  not  only  in  degree  but  likewise  in  character,  being  at 
one  time  throbbing,  or  pulsatile,  at  another  sharp  or  pricking,  at  another 
dull,  heavy,  and  gnawing,  as  if  insects  were  feeding  upon  the  part.  Its 
violence  is  often  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  morbid 
action.  I  have  seen  cases  where,  although  the  ulcer  was  scarcely  as  large 
as  a  twenty-five  cent  piece,  it  was  so  excruciating  as  to  deprive  the  patient 
of  sleep  for  days  and  nights  together,  and  bring  on  rapid  emaciation  and 
hectic  irritation.  It  may  be  limited  to  the  sore,  but  in  general  it  is  felt  orer 
the  whole  of  the  inflamed  surface,  and  is  usually  worst  at  night  and  in  damp 
states  of  the  atmosphere.  Posture  also  commonly  aggravates  it,  being 
generally  more  severe  when  the  part  hangs  down  than  when  it  is  elevated, 
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ihhongh  I  have  occasionallj  foand  the  reverse  to  be  true,  even  when  the 
lore  vas  qaite  large. 

Along  with  these  phenomena  there  is  generally  considerable  constitntional 
deruigement,  manifesting  itself,  commonly  not  so  mnch  in  febrile  commotion, 
M  in  ao  irritable  state  of  the  system,  and  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs. 
ne  patient  feels  unwell  rather  than  sick  ;  his  head  troubles  him  ;  his  appe- 
tite is  vitiated,  or  temporarily  arrested ;  the  tongne  is  coated,  and  there  is  a 
btd  taste  in  the  month,  especially  in  the  morning;  the  bowels  are  inclined 
to  he  constipated ;  and  the  nrine  is  scanty  and  high-colored.  When  the 
ilcerative  action  is  rapid  and  extensive,  there  is  frequently  more  or  less  fever, 
vith  thirst,  restlessness,  loss  of  sleep,  and  excitement  of  the  pnlse.  Disorder 
of  the  secretions  is  generally  a  prominent  symptom  in  these  cases,  especially 
of  the  liver,  the  ntems,  and  mncous  follicles. 

An  impoverished  state  of  the  blood,  however  induced,  habitual  intempe- 
nace,  excessive  indulgence  at  table,  mental  anxiety,  exposure  to  cold,  and 
the  various  eruptive  diseases  may  be  enumerated  as  so  many  predisposing 
easses  of  the  acute  ulcer.  Nervous,  irritable,  and  plethoric  persons,  espe- 
eiilly  old  dram  drinkers,  are  its  most  frequent  snbjects.  Both  sexes  are  liable 
to  it.  bat  men  suffer  much  more  frequently  than  women.  The  malady  is 
nrely  met  with  in  the  higher  circles  of  society,  and  it  is  also  very  uncommon 
ii  children. 

The  acute  ulcer  may  be  a  primary  affection,  or  an  ulcer,  after  having  been 
lor  iODie  time  in  a  dormant  condition,  may  suddenly  assume  the  acute  cha- 
racter, either  in  consequence  of  local  or  constitutional  causes,  or  of  both 
conbined ;  that  is,  the  part  becomes  more  or  less  severely  inflamed,  and 
■anifests  a  tendency  to  extend  its  ravages.  However  this  may  be,  the  dis- 
rate often  spreads  with  great  rapidity,  eating  away  everything  with  which  it 
eones  in  contact — skin,  cellular  tissue,  fibrous  membrane,  muscle,  and  some- 
tioies  even  bone — and  often  laying  waste  in  a  few  days  an  extent  of  surface 
which  it  may  take  months,  aided  by  the  best  skill,  to  repair.  When  this  is 
the  case,  the  action  may  be  said  to  be  truly  phagedenic,  or  to  consist  in 
npid  mortification  of  the  molecular  structure  of  the  suffering  part,  which  is 
hot.  oErdematous,  fiery  red,  exquisitely  painful,  and  bathed  with  profuse,  fetid 
discbarces.  Constitutional  disturbance  is  great,  and  the  tendency  is  usually 
dfKridedJy  typhoid,  especially  if  the  subject  of  the  disease  has  been  worn  out 
U  intemperance  and  other  causes  of  depression.  This  form  of  ulcer  is  very 
prone  to  occur  upon  new  and  imperfectly  organized  skin,  where  it  often  cora- 
Ciits  the  most  terrible  ravages,  which,  for  a  time,  hardly  anything  can  sue- 
cessfcllv  resist. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  the  acute  ulcer  must  be  conducted  upon 
•tricily  antiphlogistic  principles,  modified,  of  course,  by  the  peculiar  exigencies 
of  each  particular  case.  When  the  symptoms  are  urgent,  as  denoted  by  the 
-•verity  of  the  local  and  constitutional  disorder,  the  indication  obviously  is 
vj  take  blood  from  the  arm,  provided  the  patient  is  at  all  plethoric,  or,  this 
Lot  being  permissible,  at  all  events  to  open  his  bowels  freely  with  nn  active 
<*atbartic,  containing  from  five  to  ten  grains  of  calomel,  and  followed  up,  if 
necessary,  in  .six  or  eight  hours,  by  infusion  of  senna  and  sulphate  of  magne- 
Ht;  recourse  is  then  had  to  the  antimonial  and  saline  mixture,  to  subdue 
Tft.<^ular  action ;  and  opium  is  administered  in  large  doses  to  allay  pain  and 
iodoce  ^Ieep.  The  diet  must  be  mild,  and  not  too  nutritious,  and  the  patient 
mast  observe  the  most  perfect  rest  in  the  recumbent  posture.  Active  purga- 
tion will  be  found  of  the  greatest  value  in  this  form  of  ulcer;  in  fact,  it  is 
difficalt  to  imagine  a  case  in  which  it  could  be  entirely  dispensed  with.  To 
reader  it  promptly  effective,  however,  I  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  com- 
bioing  with  it  a  certain  quantity  of  mercury,  either  in  the  form  of  calomel, 
or  blue  mass,  with  a  view  of  making  a  strong  and  rapid  impression  upon  the 
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secretions,  which,  as  before  stated,  are  nsnally  notably  deranged,  and  which 
thas  keep  up  a  spreading  tendency  in  the  disease.  Of  the  beneficial  effects 
of  anodynes  in  arresting  acnte  ulceration  no  one  can  form  any  just  concep- 
tion, who  has  not  witnessed  them.  That  they  exert  any  direct  influence  upon 
the  part  itself  cannot  be  supposed  ;  but  that  they  produce  a  most  salutary 
impression  by  tranquillizing  the  heart's  action,  and  allaying  nervous  irrita- 
bility, which  is  generally  so  prominent  a  symptom  in  this  affection,  is  indis- 
putable ;  hence  the  remedy  should  always  be  given  in  large  and  sustained 
doses  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  malady. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  remarks  now  made,  that  active  depletion 
is  suited  to  all  cases  of  this  disease ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  often  obliged  to 
use  tonics  and  stimulants  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  treatment,  and  to  con- 
tinue their  exhibition  until  we  have  succeeded  in  building  up  the  system,  so 
as  to  enable  it  to  oppose  a  successful  barrier  to  the  encroachment  of  the 
morbid  action.  The  state  of  the  pulse,  skin,  digestive  organs,  and  muscular 
system  will  generally  serve  as  a  correct  guide  to  the  kind  of  treatment  best 
adapted  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  this  class  of  cases.  Qninine  and  milk 
punch,  with  opium,  or  the  salts  of  morphia,  will  usually  constitute  the  most 
reliable  means. 

The  local  treatment  will  not  differ,  in  its  general  principles,  from  that 
already  described  as  applicable  to  acute  inflammation,  except  as  it  respects 
the  modifications  arising  from  the  presence  of  a  broken  surface.  The  part, 
as  a  primary  and  essential  step,  must  be  placed  perfectly  at  rest  in  an  easy 
and  elevated  position,  to  prevent  arterial  ingress  and  favor  venous  return ; 
it  will  even  be  well,  in  many  cases,  to  place  the  limb  upon  an  inclined  plane, 
so  that  the  sore  shall  be  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  to  confine  it, 
if  necessary,  in  this  situation  by  means  of  a  light  roller,  care  being  taken  not 
to  obstruct  discharge  or  to  make  undue  compression.  If  the  part  be  filthy 
from  want  of  cleanliness,  or  adherent  dressings,  ablution  by  immersion  pre- 
cedes direct  medication.  If  the  morbid  action  be  high,  the  young  practitioner 
might  be  induced  to  apply  leeches,  not  to  the  sore,  but  in  its  immediate 
vicinity;  but  such  a  proceeding  is  objectionable,  for  the  reason  that  the  bites 
of  these  animals  are  liable  to  occasion  excessive  pain,  and  sometimes  even  an 
aggravation  of  the  disease.  A  much  better  plan  is  to  draw  blood  by  scarifi- 
cation by  means  of  a  lancet,  the  limb,  the  while,  standing  in  a  tub  of  warm 
water,  with  a  cord  thrown  firmly  round  its  upper  extremity,  a  few  inches 
below  the  knee.  From  six  to  a  dozen  vertical  incisions,  not  quite  skin  deep, 
are  made  over  the  inflamed  surface  around  the  sore,  the  blood  being  permitted 
to  flow  until  the  patient  shows  signs  of  approaching  syncope,  if  he  be  at  all 
plethoric,  or,  at  all  events,  until  the  engorged  vessels  have  been  measurably 
deprived  of  their  contents,  ns  denoted  by  the  comparative  pallor  of  the  part. 
I  know  of  no  method  so  well  adapted  as  this  to  make  a  prompt  and  decisive 
impression  upon  an  acute  ulcer ;  it  is  a  most  potent  alterant,  and  I  rarely 
omit  its  employment  whenever  the  case  presents  the  slightest  urgency.  For 
the  sore  itself  the  best  remedy  is  a  weak  solution  of  acid  nitrate  of  mercury, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  Bennett's  formula  to  two,  three,  or  four  parts 
of  water,  according  to  the  foulness  of  the  affected  surface.  The  application 
should  be  made  lightly  with  a  soft  sponge  or  cloth  mop,  and  may,  if  neces- 
sary, be  repeated  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours  until  there  is  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  ulcer,  when  it  should  be  entirely  dis- 
])ensed  with,  or  used  more  sparingly,  and  still  weaker.  As  a  constant  cover 
for  the  part  the  most  suitable  remedy  will  be  a  light  emollient  cataplasm, 
sprinkled  with  morphia,  laudanum,  or  powdered  opium,  or  the  warm  water- 
dressing,  simple  or  similarly  medicated.  Fetor  is  allayed  with  the  chlorides. 
In  some  instances  yeast  may  advantageously  be  added  to  the  poultice;  but  in 
general  this  may  be  dispensed  with.     Under  this  treatment  rapid  improve- 
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ment  may  osnallj  be  looked  for ;  indeed,  in  many  eases  we  have  the  satis- 
tactioo  to  find,  within  less  than  thirty-six  hours  after  its  commencement, 
ilready  a  decided  change  for  the  better ;  the  ulceration  evinces  a  disposition 
to  cease,  the  discharges  assume  a  more  healthy  aspect,  and  the  surrounding 
parts  lose  their  fiery  red  and  (edematous  character.  By  persevering  in  the 
trfatmeot,  in  a  modified  form,  the  sore  will  soon  begin  to  granulate,  and  to 
form  new  skin  along  the  margin  of  the  old,  and  this  point  being  attained, 
■one  bnt  the  mildest  applications  will  be  required. 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  an  outline  of  the  treatment  which,  when  a  choice 
of  remedies  is  allowed,  I  usually  adopt  in  this  disease.  But  the  patient  will 
not  always  sobmit  to  scarification,  nor  is  this  always  proper,  owing  to  the 
exhausted  condition  of  his  system.  Under  such  circumstances,  our  object 
■ty  often  be  promptly  attained  by  the  free  application  of  the  dilute  tincture 
of  iodine  to  the  parts  around  the  sore,  while  the  sore  itself  is  lightly  touched 
with  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  as  in  the  former  case,  or  with  a  strong 
wlotion  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  this  article  in  substance,  although  both  are 
decidedly  inferior  to  the  former  remedy.  In  some  instances  I  have  succeeded 
in  patting  a  prompt  and  permanent  check  to  the  ulcerative  action  by  covering 
the  sore  and  the  inflamed  surface  with  a  blister,  retained  until  thorough 
re$ication  was  induced,  and  then  using  the  ordinary  dressings.  Few  cases 
of  acute  ulcers  will,  I  am  confident,  be  able  to  resist  this  remedy.  Its 
Uneficial  effects  are  no  doubt  due  to  the  drainage  which  it  establishes  and 
the  couseqnent  change  in  the  action  of  the  capillary  vessels.  The  progress 
of  the  cure  is  sometimes  embarrassed  by  dead  matter,  as  shreds  of  cellular 
tissue  or  fibrous  membrane,  the  removal  of  which  should  receive  prompt 
ttteotion. 

Of  creasote,  sulphate  of  copper,  acetate  of  lead,  and  other  remedies  so 
much  landed  by  some  practitioners  in  the  treatment  of  acute  ulcers,  little 
heed  be  said.  These  articles  undoubtedly  possess  some  merit,  and  I  have 
occasionally  employed  them  with  advantage,  but  as  they  are  altogether  of  a 
fQ^fOrdinate  character  they  should  never  take  the  place,  in  urgent  cases,  of* 
those  just  mentioned.  Acetic  and  nitric  acid,  the  former  in  the  proportion 
of  one  drachm,  and  the  latter  of  eight  or  ten  drops  to  the  ounce  of  water,  arc 
cxctll4fnt  aitplications,  in  the  milder  varieties  of  the  affection,  allaying  fetor 
aii'i  changing  the  action  of  the  sore  so  as  to  promote  the  formation  of  healthy 
graoalatiuns  and  laudable  discharge. 

2.    CHRONIC  ULCERS. 

While  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  when  an  ulcer  becomes  chronic, 
it  is  to  be  VK)me  in  mind,  as  was  previously  stated,  that  a  chronic  ulcer  may, 
in  consequence  of  local  and  constitutional  causes,  occasionally  assume  an 
acute  character.  In  this  respect  the  present  disease  docs  not  differ  from 
ordinary  inflammation,  unattended  by  breach  of  texture.  Thus,  an  inflam- 
riiation  of  the  conjunctiva,  after  having  pursued  a  chronic  march,  with  but 
liitie  pain  and  discoloration,  perhaps  suddenly,  at  the  end  of  several  months, 
breaks  out  with  renewed  vigor,  characterized  by  all  its  primitive  intensity, 
kn«l  now  rapidly  urging  on  the  affected  structures  to  j)ermanent  disorpuniza- 
ti  »ii,  rendered  the  more  prone  to  this  occurrence  by  their  protracted  suffering. 
Ulcers  are  not  unfrequently  subjected  to  similar  hardships;  not  once  only, 
l>ut,  perhaps,  many  times  during  their  progress,  and  thus  their  career  often 
Womes  a  most  checkered  one,  defying  alike  our  powers  of  diagnosis  and 
trtratmeut.  and  constituting  at  least  one  of  the  causes,  previously  adverted  to, 
"f  the  outr^  nomenclature  which  disfigures  this  branch  of  the  art  and  science 
of  sorgery. 

When  does  an  ulcer  become  chronic  ?  or,  in  other  words,  what  time  must 
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elapse  before  it  can  be  said  to  possess  this  character  ?  To  this  qnestion  it  is 
impossible  to  give  anything  like  a  definite  reply ;  in  some  instAnces  the  dis- 
ease is  chronic  almost  from  the  beginning ;  in  others,  it  becomes  so  io  a  few 
weeks,  and  in  others,  again,  perhaps  several  months  intervene.  The  term 
chronic,  as  every  one  knows,  has  reference  to  time,  and  is  employed  to  design 
Date  a  class  of  afifections  which  have  passed  throngh  their  acnte  stages,  and 
which,  consequently,  have  been  deprived  of  their  primitive  characteristics; 
their  action  has  been  modified  by  treatment,  or  by  the  operation  of  time,  or 
the  joint  influence  of  both.  The  inflammation  now  generally  exists  in  a  mach 
milder  form  ;  there  is. less  functional  disturbance,  while  the  constitntional  de- 
rangement often  entirely  ceases,  and  the  local  phenomena  of  heat,  redness, 
pain,  and  swelling  are  materially  diminished.  The  part,  however,  is  op- 
pressed, if  not  overpowered,  by  effused  fluids,  its  vessels  are  sluggish,  dilated 
and  engorged  with  dark  blood;  nervous  sensibility  is  perverted,  and  the 
restorative  tendency  is  either  mnch  enfeebled  or  else  completely  at  a  stand. 
Ulceration  still  goes  on,  and  perhaps  even  serious  havoc  is  committed 
by  its  action,  but  that  action  is  tardy,  and  exhibits  few,  if  any,  of  the  pheno- 
mena which  characterized  it  in  the  first  instance.  It  would  seem,  at  first 
sight,  as  if  it  were  a  paradox  to  say  that  a  disease  was  chronic  from  its  com- 
mencement, and  yet  such  is,  nevertheless,  the  fact,  rather,  however,  in  refer- 
ence to  its  symptoms  than  in  regard  to  the  true  and  legitimate  meaning  of 
the  word.  But  upon  this  subject  I  have  already  dwelt  at  some  length  in  a 
former  chapter,  and  I  shall  therefore  not  enter  into  any  minutiss  respecting 
it  here. 

Chronic  ulcers  often  exist  for  many  months  and  years  together ;  at  one 
time  stationary,  now  receding,  and  now  advancing ;  in  one  case  exhibiting 
too  much  action,  and  in  another  too  little,  but  rarely  in  a  condition  to  furnish 
the  requisite  amount  and  quality  of  reparative  material.  Even  if  granala- 
tions  occasionally  do  form,  they  are  seldom  of  a  healthy  character,  or,  if  they 
are,  it  is  seldom  that  they  long  retain  it ;  on  the  contrary,  they  soon  languish 
for  the  want  of  proper  support,  or  they  perish  from  the  violence  of  the  at- 
tendant inflammation.  These  effects  may  be  the  result  purely  of  local  causes, 
or  of  causes  exerting  their  influence  indirectly  through  the  constitution ;  but 
in  the  majority  of  eases  they  are,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  consequence 
of  the  operation  of  both.  If  this  statement  he  true,  as  multiplied  observation 
proves  it  is,  we  cannot  fail  to  deduce  from  it  important  principles  of  practice. 
It  plainly  suggests  to  us  the  necessity,  in  every  instance,  of  instituting  a 
careful  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause  and  the  condition  of  the 
system,  as  well  as  the  state  of  the  part  itself.  To  treat  a  chronic  ulcer  upon 
any  other  plan  would  be  a  palpable  absurdity ;  and  yet  that  this  is  generally 
the  case  my  experience  amply  attests.  Few  practitioners  look  upon  this 
class  of  diseases  in  the  true  light  of  philosophy ;  their  ideas  of  their  patho- 
logy are  vague  and  indistinct ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  they 
should  find  themselves  completely  baffled  in  their  attempts  at  curing  them. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  chronic  ulcers  of  the  legs  have  so  long  been  regarded 
es  an  opprobrium  of  surgery,  and  that  so  mony  patients  are  obliged  to  carry 
their  malady  with  them  to  the  grave,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  attempts 
that  may  have  been  made  to  get  rid  of  it ;  all  arising  from  the  fact  that  its 
true  nature  was  never  properly  understood. 

The  chronic  ulcer  is  capable  of  assuming  every  possible  variety  of  seat, 
number,  form,  size,  color,  condition  of  surface,  and  complication.  In  general, 
it  is  found  to  occupy  the  inner  surface  of  the  leg,  a  few  inches  above  the  ankle ; 
but  it  is  often  situated  higher  up,  and  in  rare  cases  it  is  placed  directly  over 
the  joint  itself.  The  outer  surface  of  the  limb  is  also  liable  to  suffer,  and 
we  occasionally  meet  with  instances  of  ulcers  existing  simultaneonsly  upon 
both  sides.     In  fact,  no  part  of  the  leg  is  wholly  exempt  from  the  disease. 
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mttn  it  be  that  JDst  below  the  boee.  Why  this  liabilit;  should  exist  to  a 
fmtcr  extent  at  one  point  tbait  at  another  is  a  circamstance  which  we  are 
■ubie  to  explain.  Is  it  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  inner  sarface  of  the  limb 
■  more  liberallr  sapplied  with 

ram,  and,  conseqaeatly,  more  Fig.  20. 

td>jcet  to  babitaal  congestion 

of  tbe  akin  and  cellalar  tisBuef 

SaA  Ma  idea  is  not  improbable, 

Wt  whether  it  ia  correct,  we 

kiTc  no  me«Dfl  of  determining. 
Tbe  form  of  the  nicer  is  vari- 

ible,  being  at  one  time  circular, 

Mw  oral,  and  then  angular,  or 

to  irregular  as  to  defy  all  at* 

tHDpta  at  accuracy  of  descrip- 
tion.    In    some   cases,  it  ex- 

imb  round  the  limb  in  the 

Ibra  of  ft  belt  nearly  of  equal 

■idih.     In  sizv  it  raoges  from 

ikat  of  a  fiTe-cent  piece  to  that 

oftliepsim  of  thehand.oreren 

tie  entire  hand,  tlie  destnictioo 

rf  fnb^tance  being  truly  fright-      chr^i,  ui«t  -ith  d«p  ag«..  p.nt.iir  uDdBrmiB^.  wd 

U.     In    its  depth,   it   rarely    ■ri>aiDiihHiii>ri»iiain,«atiaediriibfiiiigau>gr>i>Di>iiDi». 

reaches   beyond   the  sobcota- 

MOBs  cell  alar  tissue;  in  some  cases,  however,  it  iovolres  the  aponeuroses. 

(he  mnscles,  and  even  the  bones  and  cartilages.     Such  ravages  generally 

i>ply  an  anasaal  amount  of  antecedent  inflamroalion,  or  the  repeated  inter- 

tcstion  of  acute  action,  although  they  ore  often  produced  by  the  steady  pro- 

fna»  of  the  chronic  disease  itself. 
The  chronic  nicer  is  often  solitary  ;  but  it  is  not  nncomraon  to  meet  with 

two,  three,  or  even  a  larger  number,  situated  eitlier  in  close  pro.xiniily  with 

(tch  other,  or  at  different,  and  perhaps  rather  remote  points  of  the  limb 

When  the  number  is  considerable,  tbdr  size  is  usually  pro  portion  ably  small. 
The  color  of  the  ulcer  varies  from  light  rose  to  deep  purple,  according  to 

llie  intensity  of  the  concomitant  action  and  the  congested  condition  of  the 

(DianeoBS  capillaries.  The  most  common  shades  of  color  are  the  dusky, 
browaisfa,  and  light  livid,  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  an  ulcer  which  is  of  n 
rojT  hue  to-day  may  be  of  a  deep  purple  to-morrow,  simply  in  consequenet 
of  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  inflammatory  action.  The  parts  oround 
ibe  >ore  are  often  quite  as  high-colored  as  the  sore  itself;  sometimes,  indeed, 
mocb  more  so.  In  general,  the  discoloration,  whatever  may  be  its  character, 
i-  lo^t  bv  insensible  gradations  in  the  surronnding  healthy  hue,  not  abruptly, 
uio  errsipelas  and  erythema. 

In  regard  to  the  edges  of  the  chronic  ulcer,  nothing  can  be  more  diversi- 
fitd:  hence,  some  of  the  singular  distinctions  of  Home,  Astley  Cooper,  and 
oibers  who  have  followed  so  closely  in  each  other's  footsteps.  In  general, 
the  eilges  are  hard  or  callous,  elevated,  rather  broad,  and  so  insensible  as  to 
ulmit  of  the  rudest  manipulation ;  in  some  casef,  they  are  thin,  ragged,  al- 
most serrated,  and  either  everted  or  inverted,  and  perhaps  exquisitely  sensi- 
tive. In  another  class  of  cases,  by  no  means  infrequent,  they  are  considerably 
nadermined,  or  shelving  at  one  point  and  everted  at  another.  In  fact,  there 
if  DO  end  to  the  diversities  presented  by  the  boundaries  of  the  sore ;  hence, 
lil  attempts  at  description  must  be  futile. 

The  surface  of  the  sore  is  generally  more  or  leas  irregular,  being  deeper 
«  one  part  than  at  another,  although,  as  was  before  stated,  it  rarely  extends 
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beneath  the  snbcataDeoas  cellular  tissae.  Its  real  condition  nsnallj  varies 
with  the  amount  of  inflammatory  action.  When  this  is  considerable,  there  in 
often  an  entire  absence  of  granulations,  and  then  the  bottom  of  the  sore  will 
generally  be  found  to  be  in  a  foul,  bloody,  or  phagedenic  condition,  or  io- 
crusted  with  a  stratum  of  lymph  too  feeble  to  admit  of  organization ;  or, 
finally,  granulations,  sloughy  matter,  and  vitiated  plasma  may  all  be  present, 
in  varying  degrees,  upon  different  parts  of  the  exposed  surface.  The  con* 
comitant  discharge  is  profuse,  sanious,  fetid,  and  irritating,  possessing  none 
of  the  properties  of  healthy  pus.  The  sore,  as  well  as  the  surface  immedi- 
ately around,  is  unusually  sensitive,  and  often  the  seat  of  severe  pain.  It  is 
to  this  form  of  ulcer  that  writers  usually  apply  the  term  inflamed,  or  irritable, 
from  its  excess  of  vascular  and  nervous  activity.  It  is  most  common  in 
nervous,  irritable  subjects,  and  in  persons  who  are  habitually  intemperate.  It 
is  of  frequent  occurrence. 

When  the  inflammation  is  more  moderate,  granulations  will  seldom  be 
wholly  absent,  and  they  may  exist  even  in  great  abundance,  althongh  thej 
may  be  altogether  unhealthy  in  their  character.  When  the  action  is  some- 
what less,  but  not  too  languid,  they  commonly  exhibit  a  pale,  reddish,  flabby 
appearance  ;  their  surface  is  irregular  or  tubcrculated,  and  they  are  moch  too 
large ;  in  fact,  they  look  as  if  they  had  been  reared  in  a  hot-bed,  and  had 
been  too  freely  watered.  Their  reparative  power  is  very  feeble,  and  we  are 
often  obliged  to  get  rid  of  them  entirely  before  we  can  efi'ect  a  core.  This 
state  of  granulation  constitutes  what  is  vulgarly  called  "proud  flesh,"  and  is 
often  difficult  to  manage. 

Again,  the  circulation  may  be  inordinately  languid,  and  then  the  granula- 
tions, if  any  be  present  at  all,  will  generally  be  still  larger  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding case,  totally  insensible,  and  perhaps  quite  cedematous,  a  serous,  or 
sero-sangninolent  fluid  freely  exuding  from  them  if  punctured,  and  readily 
pitting  under  pressure.  Cacoplastic  lymph  is  generally  interspersed  through 
the  granulations,  or  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  sore,  the  edges  of  which 
are  hard  and  very  prominent,  so  that  the  raw  surface  appears  as  if  it  were 
much  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  parts,  which,  however,  is  seldom  the 
case.  The  accompanying  discharge  is  slight,  thin,  and  sero-sangninolent; 
and  the  adjoining  skin  is  (edematous  and  of  a  dusky-brownish  hue. 

Finally,  cases  occur  where  the  granulations  are  very  small,  or  apparently 
stunted  in  their  growth,  irregular  in  shape,  of  a  fiery  red  color,  and  so  ex- 
quisitely sensitive  as  to  be  a  source  of  great  suflfering,  the  ulcer  being  intole- 
rant of  the  slightest  pressure,  or  manipulation ;  the  discharge  is  sanious  and 
irritating,  although  seldom  very  fetid  or  profuse  ;  the  edges  of  the  sore  are 
thin,  irregular,  everted,  or  inverted ;  and  the  surrounding  skin  is  the  seat  of 
active  inflammation. 

The  chronic  ulcer  is  often  complicated  with  other  diseases,  which  tend  to 
modify  its  action,  and  impede,  if  not  entirely  prevent,  its  restoration.  Of 
these  affections  some  are  of  a  local,  others  of  a  general  character.  The 
former  consist  mainly  in  the  involvement  of  the  deep-seated  structures,  as  the 
fibrous  membranes,  tendons,  muscles,  and  bones ;  in  the  formation  of  sinuses ; 
in  a  varicose  state  of  the  veins  ;  and  in  the  presence  of  foreign  matter,  nnder 
the  influence  of  which  the  ulcer  was,  perhaps,  originally  induced.  Among 
the  constitutional  complications  the  most  common  are,  disorder  of  the  secre- 
tions, especially  of  the  liver  and  alimentary  canal,  anemia,  dyspepsia,  plethora, 
and  habitual  intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking.  I  have  never  seen  what 
writers  have  called  the  menstrual  ulcer,  although  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
great  uterine  derangement,  showing  itself  in  deficiency  of  discharge,  might 
seriously  interfere  with  the  healing  of  a  sore  on  the  leg,  or,  indeed,  in  any 
other  part  of  the  body. 

Treatment. — In  the  management  of  chronic  ulcers  three  leading  indications 
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or  varioDslj  weakened,  according  to  the  exigencieH  of  each  particniar  cise. 
One  application  of  the  acid  nrill  nsnally  saffice  JQ  the  twenty-four  bonrB,  and 
in  many  instances  the  cure  will  progress  more  rapidly  and  BatiBfactorily  if  ft 
be  made  less  frequently.  Other  topical  remedies  may  often  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage, especially  the  nitric  acid  lotion,  and  weak  solutions  of  ealpbate  of 
copper,  acetate  of  lead  and  zinc,  sulphate  of  zinc,  creasote,  and  acetic  acid. 
All  these  articles,  however,  are  of  a  subordinate  character,  and  bence  I  seldon 
have  recourse  to  them.  As  a  constant  protection  for  the  parts,  nothing  la 
more  suitable  than  the  elm  or  linseed  cataplasm,  which,  notwithstanding  tbe 
abuse  that  has  been  heaped  upon  it  in  certain  quarters,  is  still,  in  moat  caMt, 
one  of  our  nicest  and  most  reliable  remedies.  Or,  instead  of  the  ponltjce, 
the  warm  water-dressing  may  be  used,  although  this  is  generally  mocb  len 
convenient  in  private  practice,  and  not  any  better.  When  the  paio  ia  very 
great,  the  application  should  be  medicated  with  solutions  of  morphia,  or 
morphia  may  be  sprinkled  directly  upon  the  surface  of  the  nicer. 

During  all  this  time  proper  attention  is  to  he  paid  to  the  state  of  the 
system ;  the  bowels  are  to  be  regularly  moved  with  mild  aperients,  and  can 
is  taken  that  the  diet  is  perfectly  mild  and  not  over  nutritions.  If  the  generd 
health  is  much  disordered,  recourse  is  had  to  more  active  purgation,  and  tnt 
ase  is  made  of  the  antimonial  and  saline  mixture,  wiih  a  full  opiate  at  night, 
if  there  be  much  pain,  or  inability  to  sleep.  Bleeding  at  the  arm  will  only 
be  required  in  very  plethoric  subjects,  in  urgent  cases.  Absolute  rp-camben<7 
is  observed,  at  least  until  the  morbid  action  has  been  measurably  snbdaed ; 
and  the  affected  part  is  placed  at  rest  in  an  easy  and  elevated  position,  jait 
as  in  ordinary  cases  of  inQammation. 

If  the  general  health  is  much  reduced  by  protracted  soffering,  or  if  the 
system  is  in  on  anemic  condition,  or,  finally,  if  typhoid  symptoms  are  present, 
Btimnlants  and  tonics  will  be  indicated,  especially  quinine,  with  millc  paadi, 
and  nutritious  food. 

If  the  measutee  now  detailed  be  judiciously  employed,  the  snrgeon  will 
soon  be  able  to  get  the  nlcw 
ng.  21.  into  a  condition  for   the  it- 

velopment  of  healthy  granula- 
tions, fig.  21,  and,  as  soon  as 
this  has  been  brought  about, 
he  will  have  little  else  to  do 
than  to  watch  the  parts,  with 
a  view  to  the  prevention  of 
over-action.  The  mildest  and 
most  soothing  applicationa  will 
now  generally  suffice,  the  oh* 
ject  being  rather  to  protect  the 
Rurface  of  the  sore  from  the  in- 
jurious contact  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, than  to  promote  iti 
action  by  medicative  agency. 
Among  the  best  of  these  reme> 
dies  are  the  cerates  of  opium, 
balsam  of  Fera,  oxide  of  sine, 
and,  last,  but  not  least,  of  the 
nitrate  of  mercury,  which  I 
prefer  to  all  others,  on  accoaat 
of  its  cicatrizing  properties.  It 
must,  however,  be  employed 
with  care,  and  in  a  very  weak  form,  as  in  the  proportion  of  six,  eight,  or  tea 
grains  to  the  drachm  of  simple  oiutmenL     The  scabbing  process  may  ocet> 
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cleansing  the  sore,  as  well  as  sprinkled  from  time  to  time  upon  the  poaltice 
and  bandage. 

When  a  large  extent  of  integument  has  been  destroyed  by  the  alceratioo, 
or  when  the  morbid  action  has  a  constant  disposition  to  reappear,  as  so  ofteo 
happens,  upon  the  imperfectly  organized  cicatrices  of  old  sores,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  cover  the  breach  by  borrowing  the  requisite  amount  of  tissue 
from  the  immediate  neighborhood,  just  as  in  the  more  ordinary  plastic  opera- 
tions. The  plan,  which  has  been  dignified  with  the  name  of  elkoplcuty,  has 
been  warmly  advocated  by  Professor  Hamilton,  of  Brooklyn,  in  a  short  article 
which  he  published  upon  the  subject  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine, 
for  1854,  in  which  he  describes  several  cases  of  its  successful  employment 
Dr.  John  Watson,  of  New  York,  had  previously  applied  the  same  principles 
of  treatment  in  a  case  of  syphilitic  ulcer  of  the  forehead,  the  particulars  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  for 
October,  1844,  under  the  name  of  mylopoplasty.  To  insure  the  union  of  the 
edges  of  the  wound,  it  is  necessary  that  the  part  should  be  quite  free  from  in- 
flammation,  and  that  the  general  health  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the 
natural  standard.  The  flap  should  be  much  larger  than  the  gap  in  the  limb, 
and  should  be  well  secured  in  its  new  position  by  the  interrupted  suture. 

Whatever  mode  of  treatment  be  employed,  it  is  of  paramount  importancei 
as  it  respects  the  prevention  of  relapse,  that  the  patient  should  observe  great 
care  in  regard  to  his  diet  and  exercise,  for  a  number  of  weeks  after  the  ulcer 
has  completely  healed.  If  he  indulges  his  appetite  too  soon,  neglects  his 
bowels,  or  allows  his  secretions  to  become  disordered,  he  can  hardly  escape 
a  new  outbreak  of  the  disease,  especially  if,  at  the  same  time,  he  fatigues 
his  leg  much,  lets  it  hang  down  constantly,  constricts  it  improperly  with  his 
garter,  rubs  it  with  his  boot,  or  permits  it  to  become  covered  with  filth. 
Cleanliness,  indeed,  cannot  be  too  rigidly  insisted  upon  as  a  means  of  pro- 
moting a  restoration  of  healthy  action.  The  parts  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  at  least  once  a  day  with  soap  and  water,  and  then  sponged  with 
some  alcoholic  lotion,  to  revive  and  invigorate  their  exhausted  powers. 

In  inveterate  cases,  extensively  involving  the  osseous  tissue,  greatly  im- 
pairing the  general  health,  and  resisting  the  best  efforts  of  the  surgeon  for 
their  relief,  the  only  resource  is  amputation,  performed  through  a  sound  por* 
tion  of  the  limb.  I  believe,  however,  that  such  a  procedure  will  rarely  be 
demanded  in  these  days  of  conservative  surgery ;  for,  unless  the  bone  be 
almost  entirely  destroyed,  it  will  be  easy,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  to  dis- 
pose of  the  diseased  structures  with  the  knife,  gouge,  and  mallet ;  or  by  a 
resort  to  resection. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  ask  the  question  whether  it  is  always  safe  and  proper 
to  heal  old  ulcers  ?  Upon  this  subject,  various  opinions  have  been  expressed 
by  writers  on  surgery.  Those  who  assert  that  it  is  not,  assume  that  a  sore 
of  this  kind  acts,  when  it  has  existed  for  a  great  length  of  time,  as  an  issue, 
which  serves  the  purpose  of  a  safety-valve  to  the  system,  by  ridding  it  of  re- 
dundant, if  not  positively  peccant,  humors.  They  allege  that  cases  have 
occasionally  been  witnessed  where  attacks  of  cerebral  apoplexy,  aud  other 
serious  diseases,  have  occurred  as  the  direct  and  speedy  consequence  of  the 
drying  up  of  such  sores.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  espouse  the  opposite 
side  of  the  question,  declare  that  such  occurrences  are  mere  acccidental  cir- 
cumstances, readily  explicable  by  the  laws  of  coincidence ;  and  such  is  the 
view  which  I  am  myself  inclined  to  adopt.  I  do  not  believe  that  medical 
science  possesses  any  well-authenticated  facts  by  which  this  opinion  can  be 
sustained.  I  have  often  cured  ulcers  of  five,  ten,  and  even  fifteen  years' 
standing,  constantly  attended  with  more  or  less  discharge  and  irritation,  and 
yet  it  has  never  fallen  to  my  lot  to  meet  with  a  solitary  instance  to  which  such 
an  event  could  justly  be  ascribed.     Besides,  the  constitutional  treatment 
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cells,  withont  any  very  definite  arrangement,  and  connected  by  a  small  qaantitj 
of  intermediate  substance,  the  precise  natare  of  which  is  not  nnderstood.  It 
is  usaally  of  a  florid  color,  very  vascular,  extremely  sensitive,  and  of  a  eoni« 
cal,  rounded,  or  oval  shape,  its  volume  varying  from  that  of  a  clover-seed  to 
that  of  a  large  shot.  Minutely  studied,  it  is  found  to  consist,  as  seen  in  fig. 
23,  of  numerous  vessels,  which  are  evidently  sent  into  it  as  outgrowths  from 
those  of  the  adjacent  parts,  being  arranged  in  the  form  of  beautiful  loops  and 
arches,  closely  interwoven  with  each  other.  As  they  are  developed  with 
great  rapidity,  their  walls  are  at  first  so  extremely  delicate  as  to  yield  under 
the  slightest  pressure ;  hence  there  is  generally  more  or  less  hemorrhage  from 
whatever  is  brought  into  rude  contact  with  them.  The  veins,  which  are  very 
large,  exhibit,  when  viewed  with  a  magnifying  lens,  a  remarkably  tortuous 
and  convoluted  appearance.  No  nerves  are  demonstrable  in  this  body,  but 
that  it  receives  an  abundant  supply  of  this  kind  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  often  very  sensitive,  especially  when  it  is  in  a  state  of  disease.  The  ex- 
istence of  lymphatic  vessels  is  also  a  matter  rather  of  inference  than  of  posi- 
tive observation.  Experience  has  proved  that  certain  articles,  placed  in 
contact  with  a  granulating  ulcer,  will  be  promptly  taken  up,  and  carried  into 
the  system,  producing  the  same  effect,  and  nearly  in  as  short  a  time,  as  when 
introduced  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Thus,  morphia  will  readily  allay  pain 
and  induce  sleep ;  atropia,  dilate  the  pupil ;  arsenic,  irritate  and  inflame  the 
stomach ;  strychnia,  convulse  the  muscles.  Moreover,  a  granulation  is  a 
secreting  body,  a  kind  of  compound  gland,  capable  of  pouring  out  plasma 
and  providing  the  elements  of  pus ;  the  former  for  enlarging  its  own  dimen- 
sions and  multiplying  itself,  the  latter  as  a  means  of  defence  from  the  atmo- 
sphere and  from  the  surgeon's  dressings. 

Granulations  form  with  various  degrees  of  facility,  depending  mainly  upon 
the  structure  of  the  part  and  the  amount  of  inflammatory  action.  Ulcers  of 
the  skin  and  cellular  tissue  always,  other  things  being  equal,  furnish  them 
most  readily,  as  well  as  in  most  abundance ;  a  circumstance  which  is  not 
surprising  when  we  reflect  upon  their  extreme  vascularity  and  high  nervous 
endowment  Bone,  cartilage,  tendon,  and  fibrous  membrane,  on  the  con- 
trary, granulate  more  slowly,  and  hence  their  injuries  are  always  repaired 
with  more  diffibulty.  The  same  remark  applies,  but  in  a  more  pointed  man- 
ner, to  scirrhous  and  other  malignant  ulcers. 

Granulations  are  liable  to  disease.  This  often  occurs  from  causes  appa* 
rently  the  most  insignificant;  depending,  perhaps,  at  one  time  upon  the  state 
of  the  part,  at  another  upon  the  state  of  the  constitution,  or  upon  both  com- 
bined, but  more  frequently  upon  the  nature  of  the  dressing,  and  the  indis- 
cretion of  the  patient.  Hence,  the  appearance  of  these  bodies  usually  serves 
as  an  index  of  the  concomitant  action,  local  and  general,  and  affords  useful 
indications  of  treatment.  The  most  important  alterations  which  they  undergo 
are  such  as  relate  to  their  size,  color,  consistence,  and  sensibility.  Healthy 
granulations  are  generally  small,  not  exceeding  the  volume  of  a  mustard- 
seed,  but  cases  occur  in  which  they  are  many  times  larger.  Their  natural 
color  is  a  beautiful  florid ;  when  congested  or  inflamed  they  assume  a  livid 
aspect,  while  under  opposite  states  they  are  occasionally  quite  pale,  or  even 
blanched.  In  their  consistence  these  bodies  also  present  much  diversity, 
being  sometimes  very  soft  and  lacerable,  and  at  other  times  very  firm, 
inelastic,  and  almost  callous.  Occasionally  they  have  an  infiltrated,  oede- 
matous,  or  dropsical  appearance,  serum  escaping  freely  upon  the  slightest 
puncture.  Their  sensibility  is  usually  very  feeble,  but  in  nervous,  irritable 
persons  they  are  sometimes  exquisitely  sensitive,  particularly  when  they  hap- 
pen to  be  much  inflamed.  In  ulcers  from  burns  the  granulations  are  always 
distinguished  by  their  excessive  tenderness. 

The  discharge  furnished  by  these  bodies  is  liable  to  vary  in  different  cases 
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new  finbstBDce  to  obtain  a  proper  foothold.  I  am  aware  that  a  different  doc- 
trine has  been  promulgated  by  some,  and  there  is,  no  doabt,  occasionsllf  SB 
ioBtance  where  the  process  proceeds  in  an  opposite  direction,  after  hkriBg 
commenced  at  a  central  point ;  bat  if  this  be  so,  it  forms  merely  bb  ezceptloB 
to  a  general  law,  and  not  the  law  itself.  Those  who  assert  that  this  occor^ 
fence  is  rather  frequent  than  otherwise  may  hare  been  deceived  by  the  eziat- 
ence  of  a  small  fragment  of  old  tissue,  with  or  without  integnment,  wbicfa, 
standing  like  a  little  island  io  the  midst  of  the  nicer,  thus  becomes  thenacleni 
of  the  uew  Btmctare.  Id  this  event,  however,  there  is  obvionsly  no  new  law 
in  force,  bnt  simply  aa  application  of  the  one  already  described. 

Some  time  necessarily  elapses,  after  the  cicatrization  is  completed,  before 

the  new  stmcture,  now  called  a  cicatrice,  acquires  much  solidity  and  strength. 

It  is  only  by  degrees  that  it  loses  its  bluish  appearance  and 

Fig^.  nssoroes  the  properties  of  the  pre-existing  snbstance.    BreB 

then  it  is  at  best  only  a  very  imperfect  copy  of  the  origiBal, 

although  it  is  capable  of  supplying  its  place  and  of  exeeot- 

ing  the  functions  which  nature  has  allotted  to  it.     Its  vh- 

sels,  which  are,  at  Rrst,  remarkably  large  and  tortnooi, 

gradually  dwindle  down  to  a  size  approximating  them  to 

those  in  the  adjacent  soond  parts,  and,  when  fully  formed, 

they  generally  exhibit  a  beautiful  retiform  arrangement,  u 

irinof  tiuikiD.       IB  shown  in  the  annexed  sketch,  fig.  24.     The  scar  always 

remains  tender  for  a  considerable  period  after  its  formation, 

and  is  usually  very  liable  to  break,  crack,  or  nlcerate  from  very  slight  caaiei. 

Its  tendency  to  contract  or  diminish  also  continues  for  a  while  longer. 

What  I  have  said  respecting  the  imperfect  reproduction  of  skin  Is  eqaal^ 
applicable  to  the  other  textures.  New  bone  comes  perhaps  nearer  to  the 
original  structnre  than  any  other ;  bnt  even  (bis  presents  many  pecnliarltica, 
and  it  is  certain  that  it  often  acquires  a  degree  of  hardncEg  and  solidity  far 
greater  than  the  primitive  substance.  There  are,  moreover,  some  pieces  of  the 
skeleton  which,  when  broken,  never  unite  by  osseous  matter,  bnt  only  throa|li 
the  mcdinm  of  fibrons  tissne,  fibro-cnrtilnge  or  cartilage.  Fractures  of  we 
patella,  the  olecranon,  the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula,  and  the  neck  of 
the  thigh-bone  within  the  capsular  ligament,  are  generally,  if  not  always,  re- 
paired in  this  way,  the  parts  not  having  the  power  of  secreting  phosphate 
and  carbonate  of  lime,  in  consequence  of  their  imperfect  supply  of  blood  and 
nervous  influence,  to  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  ends  of 
such  fraclares  in  contact  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  afford  them  bb 
ojiportunity  of  becoming  consolidated.  Cartilage  is  never  perfectly  repro- 
duced after  injuries ;  the  new  Gubetitute  is  always  very  thin,  hard,  and  of  an 
unnaturally  bluish  tint.  Tendon  is  renewed  only  in  the  case  of  BnbcntaueODS 
section  ;  never  when  it  has  been  lost  by  disease.  Muscles  nsoally  nnite 
through  the  medium  of  fibro-cellular  substance.  In  fracture  of  the  costal 
cartilages  the  consolidation  is  effected  by  bone.  Bloodvessels  and  nerves  are 
never  regenerated;  the  continuity  of  the  former  cannot  be  re-established 
after  complete  division,  on  account  of  the  retraction  of  their  extremities;  if 
a  small  piece  of  the  latter  is  excised,  the  gap  is  supplied  by  fibrons  tissue, 
very  different  from  the  pre-existing  one,  but,  nevertheless,  often  sufficient  to 
transmit  the  nervous  fluid  with  little  or  no  impairment  of  its  influence.  The 
cerebral,  pulmonary,  hepatic,  splenic,  salivary,  renal,  and  seminiferous  struc-  - 
tnres  are  incapable  of  reprodnction,  the  new  substitute  being  always  of  a 
celluio-fibrous,  .or  fihro-carltlaginous  nature.  Serous,  mucoas,  and  fibrons 
membranes  are  repoired  in  a  similar  manner.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
tissue,  when  seriously  mutilated,  is  seldom  perfectly  reproduced,  whatever 
pains  may  be  taken  to  assist  its  efforts. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  a  substance  so  imperfectly  ot^anized  as  a  cicatrice 
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CHAPTER    V. 

TEXTURAL  CHANGES. 

Under  this  head  may  be  described  those  organic  changes  which  are  effected 
in  the  substance  of  the  organs  and  tissnes,  as  the  result  either  of  inflammiition 
or  of  defective  nutrition,  consequent  upon  lesion  in  the  circulatory  and  nerr- 
ous  systems.  The  most  important  of  these  alterations  of  texture  are  softening, 
induration,  transformations,  hypertrophy,  atrophy,  contraction,  and  fistole. 

SECT.  I. — SOFTENINQ. 

Inflammation  not  unfrequently  passes  into  softening,  or  what  the  French 
pathologists  have  denominated  ramollissement.  The  event  is  characterized 
by  a  loss  of  cohesion  of  the  affected  textures,  varying  in  degree  from  the 
slightest  change  of  the  natural  consistence  to  almost  complete  pulpifaction. 
All  parts  of  the  body  are  liable  to  this  occurrence,  but  those  which  are  most 
apt  to  suffer  are  the  lungs,  brain,  spleen,  liver,  and  heart,  together  with  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  the  articular  cartilages,  and 
the  spongy  structure  of  the  bones.  The  subcutaneous  and  inter-muscular 
areolar  tissue  is  occasionally  softened  to  a  great  extent  in  rapidly  progressive 
forms  of  inflammation,  particularly  in  diffuse  erysipelas.  The  vessels,  nerves, 
muscles,  and  tendons,  the  fibrous  and  serous  membranes,  the  lymphatic  and 
salivary  glands,  the  kidneys,  the  thyroid  body,  u terns,  ovaries,  testes,  and 
prostate  rarely  experience  this  alteration  under  any  circnmstances,  however 
violent  the  attendant  action. 

Softening  sometimes  takes  place  rapidly,  at  other  times  slowly ;  hence  the 
distinction  into  acute  and  chronic.  In  the  former  case  the  affected  tisanes 
may  be  almost  completely  deprived  of  their  natural  consistence  within  the 
space  of  a  very  few  days.  Thus,  in  acute  pneumonia  the  lungs  are  often  so 
much  softened  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  days  as  to  be  incapable  of  resisting 
the  slightest  pressure  of  the  finger.  In  the  brain  and  spleen  the  loss  of  cohe- 
sion sometimes  proceeds  even  more  rapidly  than  in  the  lungs.  Chronic  soft- 
ening is  most  common  in  the  cerebral  substance  and  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  ileum  and  colon,  where  it  is  generally  a  most  insidious  disease,  often 
involving  a  large  extent  of  tissue,  and  yet  unaccompanied  by  any  characteristic 
symptoms. 

The  true  nature  of  softening  has  not  been  explained.  We  can  hardly, 
however,  divest  ourselves  of  the  idea  that  it  is  not  a  species  of  molecular 
mortification,  especially  in  its  more  advanced  stages.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  in 
unquestionable  that  the  loss  of  cohesion,  under  such  circumstances,  is  entirely 
incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  part,  or  its  restoration 
to  health.  Many  of  its  smaller  vessels  are  completely  obliterated,  while  the 
remainder  are  so  crippled  and  paralyzed  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  propel  their 
contents.  Changes  not  less  conspicuous  are  observable  in  the  proper  paren- 
chymatous structure,  which  not  only  loses  its  natural  consistence,  bat  also  its 
natural  color;  its  cells  are  infiltrated  with  serosity,  or  serosity,  lymph,  pas, 
and  blood,  and  its  minute  texture  is  no  longer  distinguishable  by  the  aid  of 
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the  most  powerfol  microscope.     If  this  is  not  death,  or  a  condition  closely 

approximatiDg  to  it,  what  can  it  be?    In  the  milder  forms  of  mollescenee  the 

stroctore  may  still  retain  some  vitality,  and  may,  consequently,  be  able,  in 

time,  to  regain  its  original  characters;  or,  what  is  more  probable,  may  be 

rebailt  by  plastic  matter,  after  the  manner  of  other  broken-down  and  mutilated 

tissues,  the  first  step  in  the  process  being  the  removal  of  the  effete  substance. 

There  is  a  species  of  softening  which  is  intimately  connected  with,  if  not 

dependent  apon,  obliteration  of  the  vessels  of  the  affected  structures,  with  a 

consequent  deficiency  of  blood  and  an  impairment  of  nutrition.     It  is  most 

frequently  met  with  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  of  old  persons,  and  is  gene- 

railj  supposed,  although,  as  I  think,  erroneously,  to  be  of  a  non-inflammatory 

eharaeter.     If  this  opinion  were  correct,  it  is  not  probable  that  we  should 

find,  as  we  always  do  in  this  disease,  more  or  less  effusion  of  serum,  plasma, 

and  even  pns.     Wherever  these  fluids  are  deposited  they  afford  indubitable 

evidence  of  incited  action ;  hence  it  would  be  folly  to  conclude  that  they 

coold  be  poored  out  here  without  inflammation. 

This  event  of  inflammation  is  interesting  chiefly  in  a  pathological  point  of 
viev;  for,  as  it  is  met  with  almost  exclusively  in  the  internal  organs,  and 
presents  no  characteristic  symptoms,  it  is  evident  that  treatment  holds  out 
little  prospect  of  relief.  When  the  true  nature  of  the  lesion  is  suspected,  the 
proper  remedies,  in  the  acute  form,  will  be  such  as  are  calculated  to  reduce 
iafiammatory  action  and  favor  the  removal  of  deposits;  in  the  chronic  variety 
a  mildly  alterative  course,  with  tonics,  embracing  cod-liver  oil,  quinine,  and 
iron,  is  indicated. 
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It  has  already  been  seen  that  a  deposit  of  lymph,  plasma,  or  plastic  matter 
11  common  to  nearly  all  inflammations,  whatever  may  be  their  cause,  site,  or 
degree.  When  occurring  upon  the  free  surfaces  of  the  organs,  it  usually 
presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  layer,  which,  escaping  the  influence  of  the 
aWrbents,  is  ultimately  converted  into  an  analogous  tissue,  which  often 
remiins  during  the  rest  of  the  individual's  life,  being  subject,  in  the  mean- 
while, to  all  the  diseases  and  accidents  incident  to  the  pre-existing  structures. 
When  the  deposit  takes  ])lace  in  the  substance  of  the  organs,  it  fills  up  their 
cell*,  interstices,  or  molecular  spaces,  and  thus  increases  their  consistence,  as 
well  as  their  weight,  the  matter  assuming  the  shape  of  the  cavities  in  wj^ich 
it  i»  lodged,  and  being  liable,  as  in  the  former  case,  either  to  be  absorbed 
or  to  become  organized,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  part  and  the  vitality 
of  ihe  morbid  product.  A  similar  arrangement  occurs  when  plasma  is  effused 
into  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  skin,  among  the  muscles,  and  in  other 
Mtaations. 

Induration  is  extremely  common,  and  may  occur  in  any  organ  and  tissue 
of  the  l>ody.  It  is  most  frequently  met  with,  however,  in  the  lungs,  spleen, 
liTcr.  thyroid  gland,  testicle,  the  lymphatic  ganglions,  the  prostate  gland,  the 
m&mma,  ovaries,  uterus,  bones,  and  subcutaneous  cellular  structure. 

A$re  exerts  considerable  influence  upon  the  production  of  induration.  In 
the  ?reat  majority  of  the  organs  it  may  take  place  at  any  period  of  life,  but 
Id  some,  as  in  the  thyroid  gland,  for  example,  it  rarely  occurs  before  the 
foQrteenth  year,  while  in  the  genital  apparatus  it  is  hardly  ever  observed  until 
ifler  puberty.  Induration  of  the  prostate  gland,  of  the  vessels,  and  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  is  an  affection  of  advanced  life,  as  is  also  induration  of 
like  crystal  line  lens  and  its  capsule. 

The  degree  of  induration  varies  from  the  slightest  alteration  of  the  natural 
coDsiilcnce  of  the  part  to  the  solidity  and  density  of  concrete  albumen,  old 
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cheese,  fibro-cartilage,  cartilage,  or  bone.  Much,  in  this  respect,  will  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  affected  tissue,  and  the  date  of  the  lesion,  or  the 
degree  of  change  which  the  deposit  upon  which  the  induration  depends  maj 
have  undergone.  The  color  of  the  affected  part  may  be  normal,  or  varioosly 
altered,  according  to  the  amount  of  its  vascularity  and  the  presence  or  absence 
of  effused  blood.  Much  diversity  also  exists  in  regard  to  its  volume,  although 
in  most  cases  this  is  considerably  augmented,  and  sometimes  even  quite  enor- 
mously, the  bulk  many  times  exceeding  that  which  is  natnral  to  the  organ  in 
health.  The  weight  of  the  part,  too,  is  usually  increased,  and  there  is  com- 
monly more  dryness,  with  a  marked  loss  of  elasticity. 

The  period  required  forthe  production  of  induration  ranges  from  a  few  hours 
to  several  days,  weeks,  or  months,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  exciting 
cause  and  of  the  affected  structures.  In  the  testicle  it  often  occurs  in  a  very 
marked  degree  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  at  the  end  of  forty-eight 
hours  the  organ  may  be  so  hard  as  to  be  entirely  incompressible.  The  in- 
duration accompanying  the  development  of  tonsillitis,  adenitis,  furuncle, 
carbuncle,  and  erysipelas  generally  occurs  with  extraordinary  rapidity ;  and 
the  same  thing  is  frequently  witnessed  in  the  cellular  tissue  around  the  joints, 
especially  in  inflammation  of  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  character.  In  pneumoni- 
tis the  parenchymatous  substance  of  the  lungs  is  often  extensively  solidified 
within  a  few  days  from  the  commencement  of  the  morbid  action.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  induration  may  proceed  very  slowly,  as  in  goitre,  in  chronic 
arteritis,  hepatitis,  and  splenitis,  and  in  certain  affections  of  the  nterus  and 
prostate  gland,  where  months,  if  not  years,  may  elapse  before  it  attains  its 
full  development. 

The  effect  of  induration  upon  the  tissues  in  which  it  occurs  is  of  the  most 
prejudicial  character,  sadly  impairing  their  structure  and  functions,  and  fre* 
quently  leading  to  the  worst  results.  Thus,  when  it  affects  both  testicles  it 
may  become  a  cause  of  impotence ;  in  the  liver  it  may  interfere  with  the 
secretion  of  bile;  and  in  the  lung  it  may  produce  death  by  offering  a  mechani- 
cal obstruction  to  the  ingress  of  the  air.  In  the  arteries  induration  is  fre- 
quently followed  by  rupture  of  their  coats,  leading  to  aneurism ;  while  in  the 
cellular  tissue  around  the  joints  it  always  impedes  the  exercise  of  the  articu- 
lar surfaces. 

The  immediate  cause  of  induration  is  a  deposit  of  plastic  matter  into  the 
cells  of  the  affected  structures,  which  it  thus  obliterates  while  it  condenses 
the  adjoining  substance,  and  so  renders  it  unfit,  either  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently, for  the  proper  exercise  of  its  functions.  The  fluid  is  generally  asso- 
ciated with  more  or  less  serum,  and  not  unfrequently  also  with  pus,  and  even 
pure  blood.  When  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  deposited  are  favor- 
able, it  soon  becomes  organized,  and  may  finally  be  converted  into  an  analo- 
gous tissue,  which  often  retains  its  parasitic  connection  during  the  remainder 
of  life,  although  in  most  cases  it  ultimately  disappears. 

In  the  treatment  of  induration  the  leading  object  is  to  excite  the  absorbent 
vessels  so  as  to  induce  them  to  remove  the  deposits  upon  the  presence  of 
which  the  lesion  depends.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  sooner  this  is 
done  the  better.  The  longer  we  wait,  the  greater  will  be  the  danger  of  a 
permanent  change  of  structure,  or,  when  the  organ  is  one  of  great  importance 
to  life,  of  the  death  of  the  patient.  When  the  deposit  is  recent^  and  action 
still  high,  our  reliance  is  mainly  upon  the  vigorous  employment  of  antiphlo- 
gistics,  such  as  bleeding,  purging,  and  diaphoretics,  with  antimonials,  light 
diet,  and  perfect  rest  in  the  recumbent  posture.  Inflammation  having  thns 
been  moderated,  the  induration,  already  greatly  reduced  by  the  previous  mea- 
sures, may  usually  be  promptly  disposed  of  by  alterative  doses  of  mercury, 
carried,  perhaps,  to  slight  ptyalism ;  and,  where  the  part  is  accessible,  by 
sorbefacient  liniments,  embrocations,  and  unguents,  aided  by  pressure  with 
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In  the  more  chronic  forms  of  lliB  affection  the  different  pre- 
pantions  of  iodine  mast  be  brought  in  play,  particularly  Ld);o1's  solution, 
Donovan's  liqnor,  and  the  Tarioos  forms  of  mercnry,  as  the  bichloride  and 
biaiodide  ;  along  with  the  topical  applicatiooa  just  mentioned,  if  the  indura- 
tion be  extemaL  FrictioD  and  the  cold  doache  will  also  prove  serviceable 
■wkr  mch  eircamstances. 


SECT.  m. — TBANBF0BMATI0N8. 

The  haman  body  is  in  a  state  of  constant  mutation,  of  decay  and  renova- 
tion, commencing  before  birth,  and  conttnaing  down  to  the  last  moments  of 
eiiitcDce.  The  Wolffian  bodies  and  the  gubernaculum  of  the  testicle  dis- 
appear doriug  Jntra-nterine  life  ;  the  thymus  gland  is  gradually  effaced  dur- 
iag  childhood  ;  the  arteries  ossify  in  elderly  persons ;  and  at  every  period  of 
life  variona  slates  of  the  system,  depending  upon  disease  or  accident,  arise, 
in  Kfaicb  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  the  deposition  of  oil  globules,  or  the 
tnnsrormatioD  of  different  organs  and  tissues  into  fatty  matter. 

The  most  important  of  these  changes,  surgically  considered,  are  the  cellu- 
lar, mocous,  CDtaneoDS,  Gbrons,  calcareous,  and  fatty ;  they  are  all  connected 
■ilh  defective  vitality,  and  with  atrophy  of  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  constttu- 
*DI  elements  of  the  affected  structures. 

The  eellnlar  transformation  is  met  with  chieSy  in  parts  that  have  been  ren- 
dered oaeless,  either  from  the  natural  cessation  of  their  functions,  or  in  con- 
Kquence  of  accidental  circumstances.  Thus,  the  thymus  gland,  which  is 
tTideotlj  connected  with  some  important  oCGce  in  the  foetus,  gradnalty 
decays  daring  childhood,  being  converted  into  shreddy  cellular  substance, 
<4  which  hardly  a  trace  remains  after  the  thirtieth  year.  The  guliernacu- 
Iso  Qndergoes  a  similar  change  ;  the  gall-bladder,  occluded  by  biliary  cou- 
CTCticHis,  is  occasionally  completely  transformed  into  this  tissue;  and  the 
tcilnlar  adhesions  so  often  seen  between  the  costal  and  pulmonary  pleurie, 
coTi-e<inent  upon  the  degeneration  of  old  adventitious  membranes,  arc  fami- 
liino  every  pathologist.  Various  ligaments,  especially  the  capsular,  some- 
limt!  degenerate  in  this  way ;  the  metamorphosis  is  most  marked  in  young 
sni.jf^-ls  affected  with  unreduced  dislocations  of  the  hi]i  and  shoulder. 

When  skin  is  inverted  for  any  length  of  time  into  one  of  the  natural  out- 
ltL>  of  the  body,  as.  for  instance,  the  anal,  it  gradually  undergoes  a  species 
bf  Littamorphosis  into  mucous  membrane.  The  first  indication  of  the  change 
n  i  ^>riened  condition  of  the  cuticle  and  the  disappearance  of  the  hair  ;  the 
'^i'i'iermi^  scaling  off,  the  surface  beneath  assumes  a  reddish,  velvety  aspcci. 
I'H-'jmes  extremely  vascular,  and  soon  begins  to  secrete  a  thin,  ropy,  whitish 
floij.  not  unlike  mucus. 

A  change  from  mucous  membrane  to  skin  is  sometimes  observed,  although 
ihe  uccnrrencc  is  uncommon.  It  is  noticed  chieSy  in  prolapse  of  the  rec- 
inni.  vagina,  and  nterus,  the  mucous  investment  of  which,  from  long  exposure 
Ui  the  atmospiiere,  becomes  dry,  rough,  and  insensible,  and  is  ultimately  con- 
rentd  into  a  tissue  bearing  &  more  close  resemblance  to  the  cutaneous  than 
ih«  macoos.  The  transformation,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  the  skin,  is  at 
ii«i  extremely  imperfect,  and  it  remains  to  be  shown  whether,  in  eitlier  in- 
^Unce,  the  old  structures  are  so  completely  deprived  of  their  identity  as  to 
.'ihtifT  the  idea  of  a  gennine  transformation. 

Tlie_pirou»  transformation  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  those  parts  of 
iht  body  that  have  been  deprived,  either  accidentally  or  otherwise,  of  their 
■floral  fanctions.  Thus,  in  an  artery  that  has  been  lied  for  the  cure  of  anou- 
nsm  or  the  arrest  of  hemorriiage  the  portion  of  the  vessel  included  between 
Jtt  ligatnre  and  the  first  large  collateral  branch  is  gradually  converted  into 
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a  solid  cylinder,  which,  in  its  tarn,  is  changed  into  a  dense,  fibrons  stractare, 
in  which  it  is  impossible  to  discern  any  trace  whatever  of  the  primitive  tis- 
saes.  Ligaments,  serous  membrane,  and  adventitious  teztares  occaBionally 
undergo  similar  changes.  The  cornea,  in  the  withered  and  atrophied  eye, 
the  victim  of  destructive  inflammation,  seems,  at  times,  to  be  almost  com- 
pletely transformed  into  a  substance  bearing  the  closest  resemblance  to  the 
sclerotica,  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  fibrous  tissue.  In  some  of  these 
cases,  as  in  that  just  mentioned,  the  change  is  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of 
oil  globules.  The  whitish  opaque  bodies,  so  frequently  observed  in  the  coats 
of  the  spleen,  in  the  placenta,  and  in  the  arteries  of  elderly  subjects,  are  ap- 
])arently  essentially  composed  of  fibrous  substance,  although  in  their  outward 
characters  they  strikingly  resemble  fibro-csrtilage. 

The  calcareous  degeneration  is  most  common  in  the  arteries,  bat  is  also 
occasionally  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  fibrous  tumors,  especially 
those  of  the  uterus,  in  the  articular  cartilages,  and  in  the  concretions  some- 
times found  in  the  larger  joints,  particularly  that  of  the  knee.  In  the  arteries 
it  generally  begins  in  the  form  of  little  opaque  patches,  in  the  cellular  sub- 
stance between  the  inner  and  middle  tunics,  which,  as  they  advance  in  age, 
assume  a  firm,  solid  consistence,  and  ultimately  convert  the  vessels  into  rigid 
earthy  cylinders.  The  deposit — for  such  is  its  nature,  rather  than  a  genuine 
degeneration — was  formerly  supposed  to  be  of  an  osseous  character,  bat 
recent  researches  have  shown  it  to  be  altogether  different,  both  in  its  chemical 
and  physical  properties.  In  the  more  matured  specimens  it  is  essentially 
composed  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  in  union  with  a  minute  portion 
of  albumen ;  in  recent  cases,  on  the  contrary,  the  animal  matter  exists  in 
innch  greater  quantity.  It  differs  still  further  from  bone  in  having  no  areolar 
structure,  and  in  being  destitute  of  vital  properties.  In  fibrous  tumors  of 
tlie  uterus  large  calcareous  masses,  weighing  several  pounds,  are  occasionally 
found. 

Tht  fatty  degeneration,  if  not  the  most  common  of  all,  is  the  roost  univer- 
sally distributed,  since  there  is  hardly  any  organ  or  tissue  of  the  body  in 
which,  under  favorable  circumstances,  it  may  not  occur.  Recent  observation 
has  demonstrated  that  it  may  take  place  in  the  lungs,  in  cartilage,  in  bone, 
the  placenta,  the  cornea,  and  the  crystalline  lens.  It  is  also  met  with  in 
]>iastic  exudations,  tubercles,  cancerous  growths,  and  even,  it  is  supposed,  in 
])us  globules.  It  has  long  been  known  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
muscles,  and  within  the  last  fifteen  years  its  presence  has  often  been  detected 
in  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  in  connection  with  the  atheromatous  deposit 
Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  fatty  degeneration  may  take  place  both  in 
natural  and  in  adventitious  formations;  in  the  hard  as  well  as  in  the  soft,  in 
the  most  humble  as  well  as  in  the  most  exalted  in  point  of  organization  and 
life-power.  Of  all  the  various  structures,  however,  which  are  liable  to  suffer 
from  this  lesion,  the  liver  and  arteries  are  probably  most  frequently  affected. 
The  former  may  undergo  the  fatty  degeneration  at  any  period  of  life,  even  in 
young  children,  and  is  a  very  common  consequence  of  habitual  alcoholic 
stimulation;  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  is  usually  restricted  to  elderly  sub- 
jects. The  senile  arc  of  the  cornea  is  most  common  in  advanced  life,  and  is 
supposed  by  some  recent  observers,  amongst  others  by  Mr.  Canton,  to  be 
almost  always  coincident  with  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  and  other 
organs.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscles  occurs  both  in  the  voluntary  and 
involuntary  classes,  although  it  is  by  no  means  so  common  in  the  latter  as  in 
the  former. 

The  fut  in  this  degeneration  occurs  occasionally  in  a  free  state,  in  the  form 
of  oil  globules,  cholesterine,  and  amorphous  fragments,  and  is  then  essentially 
a  deposit  occupying  the  intercellular  structure  of  the  tissues.  Such  a  super- 
addition  of  fat  is  ofteu  observed  in  the  liver,  arteries,  brain,  and  pancreas. 
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SECT.  IV. — HYPERTROPHY. 

The  word  hypertrophy  is  employed  to  designate  the  increased  size  and 
weight  which  an  organ  acquires  in  consequence  of  an  angmentation  of  its 
nutrition  or  the  deposit  of  plastic,  organizable  matter  into  its  interstices.  Iti 
use  was  originally  restricted  to  those  preternatural  enlargements  which  are 
so  frequently  met  with  in  the^heart  and  thyroid  gland ;  but  modern  obserra- 
tion  has  shown  that  it  is  applicable  to  all  organs  and  tissues  characterized 
by  an  unusual  development  of  their  substance. 

Hypertrophy  may  be  general  or  local,  and  the  latter  may  either  occupy  an 
entire  organ  or  be  limited  to  particular  portions  of  it,  or  even  to  some  of  its 
component  elements.  It  may  exist  alone  or  in  association  with  other  lesions, 
and  is  liable  to  occur  at  all  periods  of  life;  sometimes,  as  in  the  thymus  gland 
and  capillary  vessels,  apparently  even  before  birth.  Xo  organ  or  structare 
is  probably  entirely  exempt  from  it ;  but  among  those  which  are  most  fre- 
quently affected  may  be  speci6ed  the  lymphatic  ganglions,  the  mamma,  thy- 
roid gland,  spleen,  liver,  heart,  prostate  gland,  tonsils,  bones,  vessels,  adi- 
pose tissue,  and  skin.  The  best  example  of  hypertrophy  of  the  cutaneous 
textures  is  elephantiasis,  in  which  the  increase  of  weight  and  bulk  is  some- 
times enormous. 

The  causes  of  hypertrophy  are,  first,  inordinate  exercise  of  an  organ; 
secondly,  mechanical  obstruction ;  and,  thirdly,  chronic  inflammation. 

Tiie  most  simple  way,  apparently,  in  which  hypertrophy  of  an  organ  occon 
is  from  an  increase  of  its  functional  activity.  Examples  of  this  variety  of 
the  nifection  are  found  in  various  textures  of  the  body,  particularly  in  the 
muscles,  lungs,  and  kidneys.  In  every  part  of  the  frame,  the  muscles  are 
proportionate,  in  size  and  structure,  to  the  efforts  required  from  them ;  and 
it  is  a  law  of  nature  that,  whenever  they  arc  frequently  called  into  action, 
their  fibres  become  considerably  augmented  in  thickness,  and  capable,  conse- 
quently of  much  greater  exertion.  Thus  the  blacksmith,  who  constantly 
uses  his  arms  in  striking  with  his  hammer,  has  much  larger  and  stronger 
muscles  than  the  dancing-master,  who  merely  employs  his  legs.  The  same 
is  true  with  regard  to  the  lungs  and  kidneys.  When  one  of  these  organs  is 
imperfectly  developed,  compressed  by  efiused  fluid,  or  destroyed  by  some 
morbid  growth,  the  other  is  sure  to  become  preternaturally  expanded,  there- 
by compensating  for  the  deficiency.  There  are  certain  viscera  which  are 
subject  to  temporary  hypertrophy.  Of  this  description  are  the  uterus  and 
mammary  gland.  During  pregnancy  and  lactation  these  organs  increase  very 
much  in  bulk,  but  again  diminish  soon  after  parturition  and  weaning. 

Hypertrophy  may  be  caused,  secondly,  by  some  mechanical  impediment 
interfering  with  the  due  performance  of  the  functions  of  an  organ.  This  is 
frequently  seen  in  the  heart,  where,  in  consequence  of  disease  of  the  valves, 
preventing  the  easy  passage  of  the  blood,  the  viscus  is  obliged  to  undergo 
increased  action,  and  so  becomes  more  or  less  enlarged.  In  the  mnscuhir 
fibres  of  the  stomach,  the  same  change  is  often  witnessed  from  obstruction  at 
the  pylorus,  and  in  those  of  the  urinary  bladder,  from  stricture  of  the  urethra, 
or  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  gland. 

Hypertrophy  from  chronic  irritation  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  is  met 
with  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances.  Some  of  the  best  examples  of 
this  species  of  hypertrophy  are  seen  in  the  lymphatic  ganglions  of  the  groin 
from  chronic  irritation  of  the  head  of  the  penis,  of  those  of  the  mesentery 
from  ulceration  of  the  ileum,  and  of  those  of  the  bronchiss  from  disease  of  the 
lungs.  Enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  sometimes  of  enormous  size,  is 
unquestionably  due  to  a  similar  cause.     In  chronic  dysentery,  not  only  the 
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mncoas  and  snbmacous  cellular  textures  become  hypertrophicd,  but  the  affec- 
tion often  extends  to  the  muscular  tunic,  which  occasionally  attains  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  development.  The  follicles  and  villosities,  which,  in  the 
healthy  state,  are  hardly  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  are  also  rendered  ex- 
tremely prominent,  the  former  being  sometimes  of  the  size  of  a  mustard-seed, 
the  latter  more  than  a  line  in  length.  A  similar  development  is  frequently 
obfierved  in  the  coats  of  the  urinary  bladder,  in  consequence  of  chronic 
inflammation. 

Eocysted  tumors  of  the  skin,  mneous  membranes,  ovaries,  and  some  other 
parts  of  the  body,  are  evidently  mere  enlargements  of  the  glands,  cysts,  and 
ctll<  which  naturally  exist  in  these  structures  in  consequence  of  chronic  irri- 
tation or  inflammation.  The  manner  in  which  some  of  these  tumors  are 
formed  is  easily  understood.  Thus,  in  the  skin-follicle,  the  first  step  in  the 
development  of  the  morbid  growth  is  an  obstruction  of  its  orifice,  thereby  in- 
terfering with  the  evacuation  of  its  natural  secretion.  This  being  retained, 
becomes  materially  altered  in  its  properties,  at  the  same  time  that  it  presses 
everywhere  upon  its  sides  ;  thus  two  sources  of  irritation  are  set  up — altered 
and  retained  secretion  and  constant  pressure — under  the  influence  of  which 
the  little  follicle  often  expands  into  a  considerable  sized  tumor.  The  mucous 
tofflor  is  formed  in  the  same  manner.  The  enormous  ovarian  growths,  so 
often  seen  in  elderly  women,  are  frequently,  if  not  generally,  mere  enlarge- 
rnenL^  of  the  so-called  Graafian  vesicles  consequent  upon  chronic  disease. 

The  color  of  the  affected  organ  varies  much  in  different  cases  and  under 
different  circom.<tances.  In  general,  it  is  very  much  heightened,  especially 
vhen  the  hypertrophy  is  wholly  physiological ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  occa- 
uooally  greatly  diminished:  and  instances  are  often  observed  where  it  is 
ipparently  quite  natural.  The  consistence  may  likewise  be  normal,  dimi- 
Disbed,  or  increased.  These  three  conditions  do  not,  however,  occur  with 
tqoal  frequency.  An  increase  of  density  is  by  far  the  most  common,  and  is 
particnlarly  conspicuous  in  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  mammary  gland,  the 
miscolar  fibres  of  the  stomach  and  colon,  the  lymphatic  ganglions,  cellular 
tiwae.  bones,  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys.  A  diminution  of  consistence  is  ex- 
:rrmf  !y  rare,  and  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  lesion. 

An  increase  of  weight  of  the  affected  organ  follows,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
'{zvufo,  in  all  cases  where  the  lesion  is  not  conjoined  with  atrophy.  An 
aL^rueijtation  of  volume  is  by  no  means  constant.  Thus,  in  hypertrophy  of 
•h-  Leart  and  bladder,  there  may  be  great  development  of  the  muscular  fibres, 
'^^.h  marked  diminution  of  the  size  of  their  cavities.  A  change  of  form 
ahay*  arises  when  the  hypertrophy  is  partially  circumscribed,  or  limited  to 
:i  I'iirtiL-ular  point,  as  in  the  bones,  skin,  heart,  bronchial  tubes,  and  blood- 

Ilvf^ertrophy  essentially  consists  in  an  augmentation  of  the  nutritive  func- 
lijn.  When  in  a  state  of  unusual  activity,  the  quantity  of  blood  which  an 
"r?an  receives  is  considerably  increased,  in  consequence  of  which  it  assumes 
a  dtejitr  color  than  one  that  is  less  exercised,  at  the  same  time  that  it  aug- 
r^rrat.'  somewhat  in  density ;  its  elemetary  particles  are  increased  in  number, 
"r  inch  as  already  exist  are  augmented  in  size.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the 
titration  under  consideration  is  brought  about.  In  that  variety  of  it  which 
TK^-ihi  from  chronic  irritation,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  there  is  often  superadded 
•'>  the  alteration  just  mentioned  a  deposit  of  new  substance  in  the  spaces  of 
•fit  connecting  cellular  tissue,  leading  thus  to  a  real  change  of  structure.  The 
■ff^'tj  uf  hypertrophy  on  surrounding  parts  will  be  pointed  out  in  connection 
^i:h  the  different  organs  and  textures  of  the  body. 

la  regard  to  the  treatment  of  hypertrophy,  no  definite  rules  can  be  laid 

'i^wii,  as  it  must  l>e  regulated,  in  great  degree,  by  the  nature  of  the  exciting 

AU-e,  which  should,  therefore,  always  be  a  prominent  object  of  inquiry. 
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Much  benefit  may,  in  general,  be  anticipated  from  the  steady  and  persistent 
use  of  sorbefacicnts,  locally  and  constitutionally  applied,  such  as  iodiney 
blisters,  compression,  mercury,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  tartrate  of  antimoay 
and  potassa,  aided  by  purgatives  and  attention  to  diet.  In  some  cosea, 
nothing  short  of  the  removal,  partial  or  complete,  of  the  affected  organ  will 
hold  out  any  prospect  of  relief. 


SECT.  V. — ATROPHY. 

Atrophy  is  the  reverse  of  hypertrophy,  consisting  in  a  wasting  of  the  sob- 
stance  of  an  organ,  with  a  diminution  of  its  weight  and  bulk.  Occurring  at 
all  periods  of  life  and  in  both  sexes,  it  may  affect  a  whole  organ,  or  it  may 
lie  limited  to  a  part  of  an  organ,  or  to  some  of  its  constituent  elements. 

Remarkable  examples  of  general  atrophy  are  occasionally  met  with,  bat 
such  an  occurrence  is  of  no  special  surgical  interest,  and  does  not  therefore 
demand  any  particular  notice  here.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  appa- 
rently of  a  congenital  character;  at  other  times  they  are  the  result  of  disease^ 
and  arc  either  curable  or  otherwise,  according  to  their  extent  and  the  nature 
of  their  exciting  causes. 

Local  atrophy  may  be  produced  by  a  variety  of  causes,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal are,  first,  cessation  of  the  natural  function  of  an  organ ;  secondly,  loss 
of  nervous  influence;  thirdly,  deficient  supply  of  blood  or  nutritive  matter; 
and  lastly,  inflammatory  irritation. 

It  appears  to  be  a  law  of  the  animal  economy  that  an  organ,  when  of  no 
further  use,  gradually  falls  into  a  state  of  decay.  Of  this  class  of  structures 
are  the  umbilical  vesicle  and  the  pupillary  membrane  of  the  foetus,  the  former 
of  which,  after  having  subserved  the  purpose  of  its  formation,  disappears  at 
the  close  of  the  third  month,  the  latter  between  the  seventh  and  eighth.  The 
kidneys  are  preceded  in  the  embryo  by  two  jelly-like  bodies,  to  which  the 
term  Wolffian  has  been  applied ;  these  bodies,  which  exist  not  only  in  the 
mammalia,  but  likewise  in  birds  and  amphibia,  acquire  their  greatest  bulk 
about  the  middle  of  utero-gestation,  after  which  they  gradually  diminish  by 
absorption,  and  at  length  entirely  disappear.  The  gubernaculum,  which  is 
visible  in  the  tenth  week  of  embryotic  life,  is  a  thin  membranous  process^ 
which  guides  the  testicle  to  the  internal  ring,  and  is  finally  converted  into 
cellular  substance.  These  arc  instances  of  atrophy  from  the  cessation  of  the 
functions  of  an  organ  in  the  foetus.  After  birth  changes  not  less  remarkable 
are  to  be  observed ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  wasting  of  the  thyroid  body, 
the  supra-renal  capsules,  and  the  thymus  gland.  From  the  same  cause  the 
alveolar  processes  of  the  jaws  disappear  after  the  removal  of  the  teeth.  The 
ovaries  shrink  after  the  decline  of  the  menses ;  and,  in  conformity  with  a 
similar  law,  the  testicles  often  diminish  remarkably  in  size  in  monks,  who 
lead  a  life  of  celibacy,  in  the  strict  observance  of  their  vows. 

Atrophy  may  result,  secondly,  from  a  diminution  of  nervous  influence;  a 
circumstance  not  surprising  when  it  is  recollected  how  much  the  action  of 
the  capillaries  is  under  the  control  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  Whole  limbs 
sometimes  waste  from  this  cause ;  in  other  cases  the  lesion  is  more  limited, 
and  implies  a  very  partial  disorder  of  the  nerves.  It  has  been  observed  that 
atrophy,  when  caused  by  disease  of  the  brain,  occurs  much  more  slowly  than 
when  it  is  occasioned  by  an  affection  of  the  nerves  of  the  part.  The  reason 
of  this  difference  is  not  very  obvious. 

This  variety  of  atrophy  is  very  common  in  young  children  during  deotitioni 
from  the  sudden  and  often  total  suspension  of  the  nervous  influencei  consti- 
tuting a  species  of  local  paralysis,  which  often  terminates  in  complete  wasting 
of  the  affected  parts.     It  is  most  frequently  observed  in  the  lower  extremi- 
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ties,  sometimes  in  one,  and  at  other  times  in  both;  but  it  also  occurs,  though 
DDch  less  frequently,  in  the  upper  extremities,  particularly  in  the  deltoid 
Boscle,  which  is  occasionally  transformed  into  a  pale,  flabby,  membranous 
brer,  not  more  than  a  few  lines  in  thickness. 

Remarkable  examples  of  atrophy  of  the  upper  extremities  occasionally 
occur  from  pressure  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  on  the  axillary  plexus  of 
nrrres,  thereby  interrupting  the  nervous  influx.  When  such  an  accident 
takes  place  in  Tery  young  subjects,  and  is  permitted  to  remain  unrelieved,  the 
^owth  of  the  limb,  if  not  positively  arrested,  is  imperfectly  executed,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  not  only  the  muscles,  but  even  the  boues  become 
siDjralarly  stunted  in  their  development,  their  shafts  being  very  thin,  and 
their  moscular  prominences  unnaturally  small  and  indistinct. 

It  is  probable  that  a  mere  perversion  of  the  nervous  function  of  an  organ 
b  capable  of  producing  atrophy.  In  neuralgia  of  the  testicle,  that  organ  is 
sometimes  remarkably  diminished  both  in  size  and  consistence,  not  so  much, 
apparently,  from  an  actual  loss  of  nervous  influx,  as  from  a  change  in  its 
character.  What  corroborates  this  view  is  the  fact  that  the  testicle,  while 
the  wasting  process  is  in  operation,  is  often*  so  exquisitely  sensitive  as  to  be 
intolerant  of  the  slightest  manipulation. 

The  effects  of  a  deficient  supply  of  blood  in  producing  atrophy  are  well 
known,  inasmuch  as  cases  of  this  description  are  sufficiently  frequent  in 
practice  to  make  them  an  object  of  special  interest.  When  any  part  is  de- 
prived of  the  usual  quantity  of  this  fluid,  it  very  soon  becomes  enfeebled,  its 
substance  is  rendered  pale  and  flabby,  and  it  at  last  loses  the  power  of  action, 
although  every  other  condition  for  its  performance  may  remain  unimpaired. 
Thus,  the  testicle  wastes  after  tying  the  spermatic  artery ;  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremity  occasionally  shrink  after  securing 
the  principal  vascular  trunk  of  the  thigh.  Atrophy  of  the  heart  is  some- 
times produced  by  ossification  of  the  coronary  vessels,  and  a  case  is  recorded 
in  which  the  spleen,  from  the  obstructed  condition  of  its  artery,  was  not  larger 
thin  a  filbert.  In  old  age,  many  of  the  capillaries  are  obliterated;  and  it  is 
L'/t  improbable  that  to  this  circumstance  is  owing  that  diminution  of  the  size 
«.f  the  organs  which  constitutes  senile  atrophy.  To  the  same  cause  is  to  be 
artri^ated  the  wasting  of  the  lung  and  heart,  from  the  accumulation  of  fluids 
\ii  tbe  pleuritic  and  pericardiac  cavities. 

Airofihy  attendant  upon  mere  want  of  exercise  is  no  doubt  essentially  due 
fi  deficient  nervous  and  vascular  supply ;  in  conformity  with  the  law,  men- 
ti>r.wl  under  the  head  of  hypertrophy,  that  the  development  of  an  organ  is 
u-aally  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  its  use.     The  wasted  and  attenuated 
c'>rplition  of  the  legs  in  club-foot  and  other  afl^ections  depriving  the  muscles 
of  :li^ir  functions,  or  interfering  with  their  proper  exercise,  is  probably  owing 
tL::reiy  to  this  cause,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  when  the  disability  is  re- 
niove<l.  the  individual  gradually  recovers  the  use  of  his  limbs,  the  calves  often 
1"-C'jming  strong  and  plump,  as  if  there  never  had  been  any  arrest  of  growth. 
T^i*:  only  or  chief,  exception  to  this  is  where  the  muscles  have  undergone  the 
fatiT  degeneration,  in  which  case  they  never  regain  their  original  develop- 
ment, but  always  remain  weak  and  puny. 

Atrophy  from  inflammation  is  very  common.  A  good  example  of  this 
'[•ecies  of  wasting  is  seen  in  what  occurs  in  the  gall-bladder  from  the  pre- 
srni;*?  of  biliary  concretions,  and  which  is  sometimes  followed  by  complete 
Ta.-ting  of  this  organ,  its  coats  being  converted  into  a  thin  fibrous  mass, 
l.aring  hardly  any  trace  of  the  original  reservoir.  Hepatitis  often  gives  rise 
to  atrophy  of  the  parenchymatous  structure  of  the  liver,  and  orchitis,  especi- 
iily  when  supervening  on  mumps,  is  not  unfrequently  succeeded  by  impo- 
t-tce  Ifow  the  lesion,  in  these  and  other  cases,  is  produced,  is  not  easily 
deiemjined.     It  is  probable  that  the  inflammatory  deposits  may  so  choke  up 
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the  capillary  vessels  of  the  parts  as  to  deprive  them  of  their  enstomary  and 
necessary  supply  of  nutritive  material ;  or,  if  this  conjecture  be  untenable, 
that  the  pressure  exerted  by  these  effusions  causes  the  absorption  of  some  of 
the  anatomical  elements  of  the  affected  structures,  thus  reducing  them,  as  it 
were,  to  their  primitive  condition. 

Atrophied  structures  are  prone  to  undergo  the  fatty  transformation,  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  this  transformation  itself  occasionally  acts  as  an  ex- 
citing cause  of  the  wasting  process.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
the  two  lesions  are  sometimes  so  intimately  associated  as  to  render  it  imposii- 
ble  to  determine  which  preceded  the  other,  or  what  part  they  played  as  caose 
and  effect.  • 

The  change  of  color  experienced  by  an  atrophied  organ  is  necessarily 
greatly  influenced  by  the  natural  complexion  of  the  part,  bnt  does  not  pos- 
sess any  special  surgical  interest.  The  weight  of  the  affected  structures  is 
generally  considerably  diminished,  but  their  bulk  often  remains  unaltered, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  cases  where  it  is  even  greater  than 
natural. 

The  treatment  of  atrophy,  occurring  in  an  external  or  accessible  part  of  the 
body,  as  a  muscle,  resolves  itself  into  the  use  of  the  warm  and  cold  douche, 
frictions,  either  dry  or  through  the  medium  of  stimulating  embrocations,  and 
the  application  of  electricity,  as  described  under  the  head  of  wasting  palsy. 
The  general  health  must  be  amended,  strychnine  and  tonics  being  given  when 
there  is  marked  evidence  of  debility.  The  affected  part  must  be  gradually 
and  steadily  exercised,  or,  as  it  were,  re-educated ;  the  influence  of  a  strong 
will  frequently  directed  upon  it  being  often  of  essential  service  in  rousing  its 
latent  faculties. 


SECT.  VI. — CONTRACTION  AND  OBLITERATION. 

By  the  term  contraction  is  meant  the  diminution  of  a  canal,  tube,  or  pas- 
sage to  an  extent  incompatible  with  the  due  performance  of  its  functions.  It 
is  strictly  synonymous  with  the  term  stricture,  the  signiflcation  of  which  is  so 
well  understood  by  the  surgeon.  The  lesion  is  liable  to  occur  in  various  de- 
grees, from  the  slightest  possible  change  in  the  size  of  a  canal  to  the  complete 
obliteration  of  its  caliber. 

The  chief  interest  of  this  subject,  surgically  considered,  relates  to  the  con- 
tractions that  occur  in  the  mucous  canals,  or  excretory  ducts,  as  they  are 
called,  and  in  the  bloodvessels,  in  both  of  which  the  lesion  is  frequently  pro* 
dueti?e  of  the  roost  disastrous  consequences ;  attended,  in  the  former,  by  re- 
tention of  the  secretions  of  these  tubes  and  of  the  contents  of  the  reservoirs 
with  which  they  communicate,  and  in  the  latter  by  an  impediment  to  the 
circulation  which,  in  one  case,  may  lead  to  atrophy,  and,  in  another,  to  soften- 
ing, ulceration,  or  gangrene. 

Contractions  of  the  mucous  passages,  to  which  the  ensuing  remarks  are 
more  particularly  designed  to  apply,  are  deserving  of  great  attention,  both 
from  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence,  and  from  the  great  suffering  which 
they  so  often  entail  upon  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  them.  They  are  met 
with  in  nearly  every  mucous  outlet  of  the  body,  but  are  more  common  in  the 
male  urethra  and  in  the  nasal  canal  than  anywhere  else.  Doubtless  stricture 
often  exists  in  the  smaller  excretory  ducts,  as  those  of  the  prostate  and  sali- 
vary glands,  without  our  knowledge,  or  without  awakening  any  serious  func- 
tional disturbance ;  but  in  the  larger  passages  the  slightest  coarctation  is 
generally  a  source  of  more  or  less  annoyance,  if  not  of  great  pain  and  in- 
convenience. 

The  causes  under  whose  influence  contraction  takes  place  are  mainly  two; 
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part,  organ,  canal,  or  cavity  affected.  Tbe  disease,  which  is  always  of  a  con* 
secutive  nature,  occurs  in  different  regions  of  the  body,  and  is  developed  under 
the  influence  of  various  causes. 

Although  the  abnormal  track  has  nsnally  two  openings,  one  of  which  is 
superficial  and  the  other  deep-seated,  yet  this  is  by  no  means  constantly  the 
case.  Hence  the  distinction  of  fistules  into  complete  and  partial.  The 
terras  recent  and  old,  often  used  by  writers,  refer  merely  to  the  duration  of 
the  disease. 

The  lesion  may  occur  in  almost  any  situation,  but  originates  most  fre- 
quently about  the  anus,  perineum,  face,  groin,  and  mammary  gland.  Fistnle 
of  the  neck,  thoracic  cavity,  the  biliary  apparatus,  the  stomach,  colon,  and 
small  bowel,  kidney,  pancreas,  and  urinary  bladder,  is  comparatively  rare. 
It  takes  place  in  both  sexes  and  at  every  period  of  life ;  but  children  and 
young  persons  suffer  much  less  frequently  than  the  old  and  middle-aged. 

The  nomenclature  of  fistule  is  quite  extensive.  The  names  are  derived 
either  from  the  parts  in  which  the  abnormal  passage  is  situated,  as  anal, 
perineal,  broncho- pleural,  and  recto- vaginal,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
charge, as  salivary,  urinary,  and  stercoraceous. 

Fistules  vary  much  in  their  extent.  The  longest  tracks  occur  along  the 
spinal  column  in  connection  with  psoas  abscess.  In  this  affection,  the  matter 
generally  escapes  in  the  groin,  just  above  Poupart's  ligament,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh,  or,  lastly,  in  the  ileo-lumbar  region,  the  channel  which  is 
thus  established  varying  in  length  from  six  to  twelve  inches,  and  being 
always  lined  by  a  well-organized,  adventitious  membrane.  Passages  of  coo- 
siderable  length  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  internal  organs,  as  between 
the  kidney  and  lung,  between  one  coil  of  intestine  and  another,  or  between 
the  urinary  bladder  and  the  cutaneous  surface.  In  other  situations,  on  tbe 
contrary,  the  track  is  remarkably  short,  being  hardly  two  or  three  lines  from 
the  surface,  or  from  the  cavity  with  which  it  communicates. 

The  diameter  of  these  abnormal  tracks  is  also  very  variable.  Sometimes 
they  are  so  small  as  scarcely  to  admit  the  finest  bristle ;  while  at  other  times 
they  are  sufficiently  capacious  to  receive  a  goose-quill  or  the  end  of  tbe 
finger.  The  narrowest  tracks  usually  occur  in  the  lachrymal  passages,  sali- 
vary glands,  anus,  and  perineum.  It  is  not  often  that  the  fistule  is  of  tbe 
same  uniform  diameter  throughout;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  almost  always 
larger  at  one  point  than  at  another. 

The  external  oriGee,  generally  of  a  rounded  or  oval  shape,  may  be  so  nar- 
row, on  the  one  hand,  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible,  or,  on  the  other,  so  large 
as  to  admit  the  end  of  a  probe,  a  goose-quill,  or  a  finger.  It  may  have 
sharp  and  well-defined  margins ;  be  surrounded  by  a  soft,  spongy,  florid  rim ; 
or,  be  depressed,  inverted,  or  infundibuliform.  The  number  of  extemsl 
orifices  varies  in  different  cases,  from  one  to  as  many  as  six  or  a  dozen  ;  when 
it  is  very  considerable,  the  affected  surface  commonly  presents  a  cribriform 
appearance. 

The  internal  orifice  may  be  of  the  same  size  as  the  external,  or  it  may  be 
smaller  or  larger.  In  its  shape  it  is  usually  irregularly  rounded,  and  it  is 
seldom  that  it  is  found  multiple,  even  when  the  number  of  external  openings 
is  considerable. 

Although  the  direction  of  the  passage  may  be  perfectly  straight,  yet,  in 
general,  it  is  more  or  less  fiexuous,  serpentine,  oblique,  or  winding.     Occa- 
sionally it  forms  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  surface  on  which  it  opens. , 
When  several  tracks  exist,  they  often  run  together,  and  open  by  one  com- 
mon orifice  upon  the  reservoir  with  which  they  communicate. 

A  fistule,  in  its  recent  state,  is  simply  a  raw  surface,  secreting  purulent 
matter.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  ulcer,  an  open  sore,  a  solution  of  continuity,  which 
must  undergo  a  process  of  reparation  before  it  can  be  justly  entitled  to  its 
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^tinctiTe  appellation.     The  track,  however,  soon  becomes  smooth,  and  is 

speedily  coated  with  an  adventitious  membrane,  varying  in  thickness  from  a 

fliere  film  to  half  a  line,  a  line,  or  even  the  sixth  of  an  inch.     This  new  layer, 

at  first  soft  and  easily  detached,  gradually  augments  in  density,  and  is  at 

length  inseparably  united  to  the  parts  which  it  serves  to  line.     Its  color,  like 

Its  consistence,  is  very  much  influenced  by  its  age,  and  by  the  nature  of  the 

Kcretion  or  excretion  which  passes  over  it.     At  an  early  period  it  is  red, 

|Nnk,  or  rose ;  in  cases  of  long  standing,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  either  white, 

gny,  or  slightly  blnish.     The  free  surface  of  the  membrane  is  smooth  and 

polished ;  or  it  is  rough,  mammillated,  or  studded  with  villi  of  various  shapes 

and  sizes.     The  other  surface  is  attached  by  means  of  short  cellular  substance 

to  the  parts  npon  which  it  lies.     Bands  of  lymph  sometimes  extend  from  one 

side  of  the  abnormal  channel  to  the  other,  very  much  as  in  the  bridle  stricture 

of  the  nrethra ;  bat  this  is  rare. 

The  membrane  here  described  is  formed  out  of  the  plastic  lymph  of  the 
Uood,  and  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  pyogenic  membrane  of  a  chronic  ab- 
scess. Aroond  the  anns,  in  the  perineum,  and  in  some  other  regions,  it  bears 
BO  little  resemblance  to  the  mucous  tissue,  but  differs  from  it  in  having  no 
follicles  and  no  distinct  epithelial  layer.  It  is  liberally  supplied  with  vessels, 
aerres,  and,  probably,  also  with  absorbents,  is  the  seat  of  a  constant  secre- 
tion of  gleety  or  other  matter,  and  is  liable,  like  all  new  textures,  to  inflam- 
BUtion  and  its  consequences.  In  ancient  cases  it  occasionally  acquires  a 
deose,  fibroas,  or  fibro-cartilaginous  consistence. 

The  nature  of  the  discharge  in  this  disease  varies  with  the  situation  of  the 
■bnormal  passage.  In  general,  it  is  thin  and  gleety,  as  in  chronic  gonor- 
riuea,  and  mingled  with  the  natural  secretions,  or  excretions  of  the  reservoir 
with  which  the  fistule  communicates.  When,  however,  the  lining  membrane 
labors  under  inflammatory  irritation,  the  discharge  is  either  entirely  suspended, 
or  it  is  bloody,  purulent,  or  muco-purulent. 

The  parts  in  which  the  abnormal  track  is  situated  are  variously  affected. 
Id  !K>me  cases  they  are  nearly  natural ;  but  in  general  they  are  firm  and 
cailoas,  from  the  effusion  and  organization  of  plastic  lymph,  which,  bein^ 
of:en  present  in  large  quantity,  completely  obliterates  the  meslies  of  the  con- 
nectiog  cellular  tissue. 

Finally,  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  fistulcs  are  either  mechanical  or  vital. 
To  the  first  class  belong  wounds,  contusions,  and  lacerations ;  to  the  second, 
Dlctraiion,  gangrene,  and  abscesses.  There  is  a  variety  of  fistule  which  may 
U  regarded  as  a  remnant  of  embryotic  organization.  Its  most  frequent 
Mtnation  is  the  antero-lateral  part  of  the  neck.  Like  the  ordinary  fistule,  it 
rnaj  t«?rminate  in  a  cul-de-sac,  or  it  may  have  two  orifices,  of  which  the  ex- 
tenial  i>  sometimes  scarcely  visible.  The  abnormal  passage  itself  is  usually 
terr  narrow,  and  seldom  extends  beyond  two  or  three  lines  in  depth. 

The  treaimetit  of  fistule  must  be  regulated  by  circumstances.     In  recent 
casr*.  before  the  passage  has  become  lined  by  an  adventitious  membrane,  n 
ccrf-  will  somtimes  follow  the  use  of  stimulating  injections,  as  a  weak  solution 
-f  iltrate  of  silver,  sulphate  of  copper,  tincture  of  iodine,  or  acetate  of  lead, 
rt^^-ared  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  or  by  touching  the  parts  lightly 
•ricr  a  day.  or  once  every  other  day,  with  the  solid  lunar  caustic,  or  witli 
•be  end  of  a  probe  dipped  in  a  solution  of  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury. 
S^ri-n  attention  should  be  paid  to  cleanliness,  and  the  parts  should  be  main- 
tAine'l  in  a  state  of  absolute  rest.     It  is  seldom,  however,  that  a  permanent 
ca.'-t  can  l>e  effected  in  this  way,  especially  if  the  fistule  be  of  any  extent,  or 
TitoaTe*!  where  it  is  influenced  by  the  contraction  of  muscular  fibres,  as,  for 
Hsmple,  when  it  invobfes  the  anus.     The  best  plan,  in  fact,  nearly  always, 
is  n-it  to  lose  any  time  m  experimenting  with  these  remedies,  but  at  once  to 
itf  L.jien  the  abnormal  passage  in  its  entire  length,  so  as  to  afford  the  parts 
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an  opportanity  of  healing  from  the  bottom  by  the  granulating  process,  a  tent 
being  interposed  between  the  edges  to  prevent  their  readhesion.  Occasion- 
ally a  seton  may  be  passed  throagh  the  track,  and  be  retained  nntil  it  ulcer- 
ates out.  In  some  forms  of  fistule,  as  in  the  vesico-Taginal  and  urethral,  a 
very  delicate  operation  is  generally  required  in  order  to  effect  a  cure,  coosist- 
ing  in  paring  the  margins  of  the  opening  and  bringing  them  together  by 
several  points  of  suture. 

The  healing  of  a  fistule  is  often  materially  retarded,  if  not  effectually  pre- 
vented, by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body,  as  a  mass  of  dead  cellular  tissae, 
a  loose  piece  of  bone,  a  bullet,  or  a  portion  of  wadding,  or,  by  the  contact  of 
some  irritating  fluid,  as  the  urine,  or  of  fecal  matter.  The  indication,  of 
course,  is  to  remove  the  extraneous  substance  whatever  it  may  be,  and  then 
to  manage  the  case  upon  the  principles  just  laid  down. 

Occasionally,  again,  the  difficulty  in  respect  to  a  cure  may  depend,  at  least 
in  part,  upon  deficient  tone  of  the  system,  or  some  disorder  of  the  general 
health.  Tlie  patient,  for  example,  may  be  anemic  from  organic  disease,  In- 
temperance, or  want  of  wholesome  air  and  food.  Such  cases  are  not  nncom- 
mon  in  large  cities  and  in  the  wards  of  crowded,  ill- ventilated  hospitals,  and 
readily  suggest  their  own  treatment. 

The  prudent  practitioner  is  sometimes  sorely  perplexed  in  this  disease  u 
to  the  propriety  of  attempting  a  radical  cure,  or  whether  he  should  interfere 
only  so  far  as  to  palliate  the  patient's  suffering.  In  general,  it  will  be  best 
to  let  each  case  be  governed  by  its  own  rules.  When  the  fistule  has  been  of 
long  standing,  and  has  acted  all  along  as  a  drain  npon  the  system,  serving 
perhaps  to  counteract  some  other  affection,  such  as  phthisis  or  a  tendency  to 
apoplexy,  no  operation  should  be  practised,  since  it  could  hardly  fail  to  pro- 
voke mischief.  In  fact,  serious  organic  disease  of  any  kind  is  a  contra-indi- 
cation  to  an  operation.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  where  the  fistnle  is  a 
cause  of  excessive  local  distress,  completely  depriving  the  patient  for  days  of 
sleep,  appetite,  and  comfort.  Under  such  circumstances  the  surgeon  could 
hardly  refuse  his  aid  ;  but  before  doing  this,  he  would  be  sure  to  open  a  new 
source  of  counter-irritation,  in  the  form  of  an  issue  or  seton,  in  some  other 
and  more  eligible  portion  of  the  body,  thus  establishing  a  drain  at  least  eqail 
to  that  which  he  is  about  to  suppress  in  order  to  afford  temporary  mitigation. 
In  ordinary  cases  there  is  of  course  no  reason  foV*  delay ;  the  operation  is 
promptly  performed,  and  a  rapid  recovery  is  reasonably  anticipated. 
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may,  at  the  age  of  paberty,  be  less  than  that  of  a  child  at  the  eighth  or  tenth 
year. 

2d1y.  A  congenital  redundancy  of  strnctnres  is  sometimes  met  with,  con- 
sisting, chiefly,  in  hypertrophy  of  the  integuments  of  yarious  regions  of  the 
body,  or  in  the  addition  of  a  supernumerary  finger,  toe,  tooth,  or  ear.  To 
the  same  category  belong  the  anomalous  divisions  of  certain  arteries,  as  the 
brachial  and  femoral,  high  up  in  their  respective  limbs.  A  redundancy  of 
skin  and  cellular  substance  is  most  common  about  the  neck,  hands,  feet^  and 
genital  organs,  as  the  prepuce  and  vulva,  where  the  superfluous  structures 
sometimes  occur  in  large,  pendulous  masses.  A  supernumerary  toe,  thumb, 
or  finger  is  no  nnusnal  occurrence ;  occasionally  each  hand  and  each  foot  are 
provided  with  such  an  appendage.  I  have  seen  one  well-marked  case  of  foar 
ears ;  an  increase  of  the  natural  number  of  teeth  is  not  uncommon.  In  some 
of  these  cases  the  supernumerary  organ  is  buried  in  the  alveolar  process  of 
the  jaw,  where  I  have  known  it  to  be  productive  of  such  an  amount  of  dis- 
ease as  to  reqnire  a  serious  operation  for  its  removal.  Most  of  these  malfor- 
mations admit  of  cure  by  retrenchment  with  the  knife,  and  the  operation  may 
generally  be  safely  executed  at  an  early  age. 

3dly.  Congenital  displacements  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  but 
principally  in  the  articulations  and  in  the  abdominal  viscera.  The  joints  that 
are  most  liable  to  this  form  of  dislocation  are  the  hip,  shoulder,  and  wrist; 
but  it  has  also,  although  very  seldom,  been  met  with  in  those  of  the  jaw, 
clavicle,  elbow,  and  knee.  The  deformity  thus  produced  is  often  very  great, 
and  what  aggravates  the  case  is  the  circumstance  that  it  rarely  admits  of  re- 
lief, however  skilfully  and  perseveringly  it  may  be  treated.  The  malforma- 
tion, as  will  be  shown  elsewhere,  probably  begins  at  an  early  period  of  foetal 
life,  and  goes  on  gradually  increasing  until  it  attains  an  irremediable  stage. 

The  most  common  form  of  displacement  of  the  abdominal  viscera  occurs 
in  what  is  called  congenital  hernia,  caused  by  a  want  of  closure  of  the  in- 
guinal cunal  during  the  descent  of  the  testis.  The  consequence  is  that,  soon 
after  the  child  has  begun  to  breathe,  the  diaphragm,  pressing  the  bowels 
against  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  forces  them  down  into  the  scrotnm.  The 
portion  of  tube  thus  displaced  is  generally  a  loop  of  small  intestine,  but  now 
and  then  other  organs  arc  pushed  down  along  with  it.  The  most  suitable 
remedy  for  such  a  defect  is  steady  compression  upon  the  neck  of  the  hernia 
by  means  of  a  well-adjusted  truss,  which  generally  eventuates  in  an  effusion 
of  lymph,  and  the  obliteration  of  the  sac  of  the  tumor. 

4thly.  Congenital  occlusion  may  occur  in  any  of  the  mncons  outlets  of  the 
body,  but  is  much  more  frequent  at  the  anus  and  genital  organs  than  any- 
where else.  Closure,  properly  so  called,  of  the  anus  may  be  produced  by  a 
continuation  of  the  integuments  across  from  one  buttock  to  the  other ;  or  it 
may  depend  upon  the  existence  of  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane  situated  just* 
within  the  anus,  an  arrangement  not  unlike  a  hymen.  In  either  case,  relief 
may  easily  be  effected  by  the  knife,  patency  being  afterwards  maintained  by 
the  frequent  insertion  of  the  finger.  The  prepuce  is  sometimes  completely 
impervious,  or  if  an  opening  be  present,  it  answers  very  imperfectly  the  pur- 
pose of  an  outlet  for  the  urine.  The  vagina  is  occasionally  imperforate, 
being  closed  by  what  is  termed  the  hymen ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  certain  forms  of  sterility  are  due  to  occlusion  of  the  uterus,  or  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes. 

5thly.  Congenital  deviations  of  position  are  infrequent.  The  most  inter- 
esting, in  a  surgical  point  of  view,  is  the  deformity  of  the  nasal  septum,  whidb 
is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  interfere  materially  with  the  functions  of  the  nose, 
one  of  the  anterior  nares  being  sometimes  completely  occluded  by  the  pro- 
jection of  the  partition  towards  the  corresponding  side.    A  simple  operation, 
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consistiDg  In  the  removal  of  the  incarvated  portion  of  the  septum,  generally 
eflectuBllj  relieves  the  difficult j. 

There  Is  occasionally  a  remarkable  congenital  incurvation  of  the  penis, 
dieqoalifying  the  organ  for  the  easy  and  full  discharge  of  its  functions.  The 
defect  IS  always  associated  with  hypospadias,  and  consequent  shortening,  or 
inperfeet  development  of  the  spongy  structure  of  the  urethra.  An  admira- 
ble operstion  for  the  cure  of  this  deformity,  devised  by  my  colleague,  Pro- 
ftttor  Pancoast,  will  be  described  in  the  chapter  on  the  genital  organs. 

Deviation  of  position  is  often  associated  with  permanent  contraction  or 
shorteDiog  of  the  mascles  and  tendons,  as  is  seen  in  club-foot,  wry-neck,  and 
other  toalogoas  distortions.  This  class  of  lesions  is  one  of  great  practical 
literati  having  opened  to  the  modern  practitioner  a  wide  field  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  logenaity  and  skill,  as  well  as  of  his  patience.  Taken  in  hand 
MOD  alter  birth,  they  may  frequently  be  promptly  remedied  by  the  use  of  the 
■Oft  simple  appliances,  whereas  under  opposite  circumstances  the  treatment 
wiirgeoeraJly  be  very  tedious,  even  if  aided  by  the  free  division  of  the  affected 
stractares.  The  rectification  of  these  malformations  forms  one  of  the  most 
ioteretting  chapters  In  the  history  of  subcutaneous  surgery,  one  of  the  great 
diKoreries  of  modem  times. 

€thly.  Congenital  adhesions  are  sometimes  observed,  chiefly  between  the 
logen  aod  toes ;  more  rarely  between  other  parts,  as  the  eyelids  and  the  ball 
of  the  eye,  the  ear  and  the  scalp.  The  uniting  medium  is  generally  merely  a 
M  of  common  integument,  the  severance  of  which  often  effectually  releases 
the  parts  from  their  restraint,  and  restores  them  to  usefulness. 

ithly.  I  may  mention,  finally,  as  another  class  of  congenital  affections, 
those  pecDliar  vascalar  tumors  known  as  nevt\  or  mother^s  marks;  they  occur 
ii  different  regions  of  the  body,  especially  the  head  and  face,  and  constitute 
u  exceedingly  interesting  and  important  form  of  morbid  growth.  Their 
eonpositioD  is  variable ;  sometimes  they  are  essentially  composed  of  dilated  • 
sad  tortoous  capillary  veins,  connected  by  areolar  tissue ;  at  other  times  they 
tn  made  np  mainly  of  enlarged  and  diseased  capillary  arteries ;  lastly,  there 
is  a  third  species  which  seems  to  partake  of  the  character  of  both  the  others, 
the  two  sets  of  vessels  being  so  intimately  blended  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  determine  which  predominates. 

These  vascular  growths,  however  constituted,  almost  always  begin  in  the 
«al<tance  of  the  skin,  from  which,  as  they  augment  in  size,  they  gradually 
extend  to  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  ;  they  are  of  a  soft,  spongy  consistence, 
readily  receding  onder  pressure,  and  expanding  under  mental  emotion. 
TL<fir* color  is  variable ;  the  venous  varieties  being  usually  of  a  dark  purple, 
and  the  arterial  of  a  red  scarlet  hue.  The  latter  are  of  a  truly  erectile  <'ha- 
racttr,  and  hence  they  commonly  pulsate,  heaving  and  throbbing  synchro- 
noDsly  with  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  The  growth 
of  both  varieties  is  generally  steadily  progressive,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  ihey  often  acquire  a  considerable  bulk. 

Most  of  these  morbid  growths  readily  admit  of  cure,  especially  if  time- 
oo^lv  begun.  This  may  be  effected,  1st,  by  ligation  ;  2dly,  by  excision;  and 
3dlv.  bv  escharotics. 

In  regard  to  the  causes  of  these  various  malformations,  it  would  be  entirely 
OQt  of  place  to  inquire  into  them  here.  My  sole  object  has  been  to  bring 
the  subject  briefly  before  the  reader  in  its  practical  relations ;  any  other  in- 
formaiion  respecting  it  may  readily  be  obtained  by  a  reference  to  the  many 
vorks  specially  devoted  to  such  discussions.  Some  of  these  malformations 
ire  doubtless  owing  to  an  arrest  of  development,  dependent  ui)on  a  defec- 
tive organization  of  the  germ;  others  are  probably  caused  by  irritation  of 
:rje  nervous  centres;  while  others,  again,  are  perhaps  due  to  faulty  position 
:f  tiic  foflas  in  the  uterus,  or  violence  inflicted  upon  it  during  gestation. 
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CHAPTEK   VII. 

TUMORS,  OR  MORBID   GROWTHS. 

SECT.  I. — GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

What  is  a  tamor  ?  The  best  definition  that,  in  my  judgment,  can  be  girmk 
of  it  is  that  it  is  an  enlargement  of  a  part,  structure,  or  organ,  prodacea  by 
abnormal  deposit.  This  abnormal  deposit  may  be  an  entirely  new  formatioD, 
or  it  may  be  merely  a  superaddition  to  the  original  one.  It  may,  moreoTefi 
be  benign  or  malignant ;  that  is,  it  may  simply  incommodate  by  its  sitnatiOD, 
weight,  and  bulls,  or  it  may,  after  a  certain  period,  destroy  not  only  the  part 
in  which  it  appears,  but  also  the  patient.  It  may  be  stated,  as  a  ^neral 
law,  that  most  of  the  benign  tumors,  or  innocuous  growths,  are  the  result 
merely  of  some  alteration  in  the  function  of  the  primitive  tissues;  maDj, 
indeed,  are  nothing  but  local  hypertrophies,  or  enlargements  produced  ij 
inflammatory  deposits,  snpernutrition,  or  the  retention  of  some  normal 
secretion.  On  the  other  hand,  malignant  tumors  are  always  caused  by  the 
deposit  of  a  new  substance  which  is  either  entirely  distinct  from  the  natural 
structures,  or  which  bears  but  a  very  faint  resemblance  to  them,  in  its  phy* 
sical,  chemical,  and  vital  relations.  The  only  exception,  perhaps,  to  this  law 
is  the  hydatic  tumor,  which,  although  it  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  natural 
organization,  is  of  a  non-malignant  character. 

The  number  of  malignant  formations,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  is 
comparatively  small,  while  the  number  of  benign  is  very  considerable.  Oe- 
curring  at  nearly  all  periods  of  life,  and  in  nearly  all  the  organs  and  tissues 
of  the  body,  they  possess  certain  features  in  common  with  each  other,  which 
renders  it  necessary  to  study  them  in  a  general  point  of  view.  Such  a  pro* 
ceeding  is  indispensable  to  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  structure,  diagnosis, 
and  treatment  of  these  affections.  The  principal  topics  to  be  considered,  in 
connection  with  these  circumstances,  are,  first,  the  physical  properties  of  the 
morbid  growth ;  secondly,  its  relations  to  the  surrounding  structures ;  and 
thirdly,  its  history. 

1st.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  situation  where  tumors  may  not 
occur.  With  the  exception  of  the  tendons,  fibrous  membranes,  cartilages, 
and  bloodvessels,  they  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  it  would  hardly 
be  proper  to  affirm  that  even  these  structures  are  altogether  exempt  from 
them.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  malignant  growths  are  most 
common  in  glandular  organs,  as  the  mamma,  liver,  and  mucous  follicles ;  in 
the  cellnlo-adipose  tissue,  as  in  the  case  of  melanosis ;  or  in  the  peritoneam, 
stomach,  bowel,  and  bones,  as  in  that  of  colloid.  Tubercular  deposits  oecor 
almost  everywhere ;  but,  surgically  considered,  more  frequently  in  the  lym- 
phatic glands  than  anywhere  else.  Epithelial  cancer  has  a  peculiar  predi- 
lection for  the  cutaneous  and  raucous  textures  at  the  various  outlets  of  the 
body.  Benign  tumors  are  most  common  in  the  skin,  cellulo-adipose  tissne, 
nose,  uterus,  and  ovary.  Hydatic  formations  are  seen  chiefly  in  the  liver, 
breast,  testicle,  and  bones. 

Tumors  affect  various  forms^  depending  not  merely  upon  the  nature  and 
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amoQot  of  resistance  offered  to  their  development,  bnt  also,  in  some  degree, 
apon  the  original  shape  of  the  part  wherein  they  originate.  A  sebaceous 
tamer  is  generally  globular;  a  fattj  one  either  flat  or  pendulous;  a  polypoid 
one  pTriform,  conical,  or  pediculated.  Malignant  growths  are  commonly 
distinguished  by  the  irregularity  of  their  surface,  which  is  often  lobnlated,  or 
marked  off  into  ridges  and  depressions. 

In  their  volume,  tumors  range,  in  every  possible  gradation,  from  that  of  a 
millet-seed,  as  in  the  little  granule  on  the  eyelid,  to  that  of  the  patient's  body, 
u  in  ovarian  cysts  and  elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum,  those  enormous  masses 
which  are  sometimes  absolutely  more  bulky  and  heavy  than  the  subject  in 
whom  they  are  developed.  Fatty,  fibrous,  and  osseous  growths  occasionally 
■cqaire  a  large  size,  bnt  they  are  almost  the  only  ones  of  their  class  that  do. 
Among  the  heterologous  tumors,  those  which  attain  the  greatest  magnitude 
are  the  encephaloid  and  colloid ;  scirrhous,  melanotic,  and  other  formations 
of  this  description,  being  usually  comparatively  small. 

In  respect  to  their  consistence,  some  tumors  are  soft,  some  solid,  some  semi- 
solid. Tumors  containing  serous  fluid,  as  hygromatous  cysts  of  the  neck  and 
of  the  ovary,  are  always  soft  and  fluctuating,  unless  they  are  overlaid  by  a 
luge  qaantity  of  solid  substance,  when  they  may  partake  of  the  latter  charac- 
ter even  more  than  of  the  former.  Fibrous  and  osseous  tumors  are  known  by 
tbefr  great  hardness,  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  natural  structures.  Scir- 
fhis  is  the  most  firm  of  the  heteroclite  tumors,  its  name  being  derived  from 
that  cirmmstance.  Occasionally  one  portion  of  a  tumor  is  soft,  another 
hard,  and  a  third,  perhaps,  semi-liquid.  Ovarian  growths  exhibit  these 
larietiea  of  consistence  more  frequently,  and  in  a  more  perplexing  degree, 
thio  any  other,  whether  benign  or  malignant. 

The  echr  of  a  tumor  is  generally  a  matter  of  secondary  consideration,  as 
ft  is  seldom  that  the  morbid  growth  is  sufiBciently  exposed  to  admit  of  direct 
iMpeetion,  except  in  some  of  the  mucous  outlets.  In  the  early  stage  of  all 
formations  of  this  kind  that  take  place  beneath  the  external  surface  of  the 
body,  there  is  usually  an  absence  of  discoloration,  and  it  is  only  when  the 
jETOwth  bears  too  heavily  upon  the  skin,  pushing  it  out  in  every  direction,  or 
vhen  it  manifests  a  disposition  to  ulcerate  and  evacuate  its  contents,  that  it 
caoses  the  skin  to  be  red,  livid,  or  purple.  In  tumors  of  the  nose,  uterus, 
and  anus,  color  often  affords  us  great  assistance  in  our  discrimination  of  the 
i-ase.  A  gelatinoid  polyp  can  never  be  mistaken  for  a  fibrous  one,  its  com- 
plexion being  always  a  diagnostic  of  its  character.  It  may  be  assumed,  as  a 
^neral  rale,  that  the  lighter  a  tumor  is  externally  the  greater  is  the  proba- 
bflity  of  its  being  benign,  and  conversely. 

Mobility  is  an  important  quality  in  a  tnmor,  its  amount  varying  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  affected  organ  and  the  degree  of  resistance  offered  by 
the  surrounding  parts.  Some  mo'rbid  growths  are  never  movable,  others 
alvavs  are,  whatever  may  be  their  age,  volume,  or  situation.  A  sebaceous 
lomor  never  contracts  such  firm  adhesions  as  not  to  be  susceptible  of  being 
po&hed  about;  while  an  exostosis  is  always  immovable  from  its  very  com- 
iDencement.  Most  of  these  formations,  whatever  may  be  their  character, 
contract  adhesions  to  the  surrounding  tissues  as  they  augment  in  age  and 
rolome,  their  pressure  exciting  inflammation  and  plastic  deposits,  which  thus 
become  the  bond  of  union  between  the  normal  and  abnormal  structures. 

Tumors  are  endowed  with  various  degrees  of  sensibility,  depending  upon 
the  peculiarity  of  their  stracture  and  the  amount  of  compression  exerted  upon 
them  by  the  parts  in  which  they  are  developed.  Most  tumors,  whether  in- 
oocnoas  or  malignant,  are  free  from  pain  during  their  earlier  stages ;  but,  as 
they  increase  in  size,  they  encroach  upon  the  neighboring  tissues  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  interfere  with  their  movements,  and  thus  seriously  compress 
their  nerves,  whilst  the  latter,  in  their  turn,  more  or  less  compress  the  nerves 
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of  the  advancing  mass.  Occasionally  the  pain  is  characteristic,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  scirrhus  of  the  mammary  gland.  Encysted  tumors  of  the  skin  are 
nsnally  entirely  free  from  pain,  or,  if  there  be  any  pain,  it  is  the  result  of 
accidental  circumstances. 

2dly.  In  regard  to  the  relations  which  tumors  bear  to  the  surroanding 
structures,  several  circumstances  deserve  to  be  noticed.  The  first  is  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  bound  down,  or  inclosed  in  their  habitation. 
Every  tumor  must  necessarily  have  an  appropriate  residence,  but,  like  a  set* 
tier  in  a  new  country,  it  is  seldom  content  with  the  spot  originally  assigned 
to  it.  On  the  contrary,  soon  lacking  room,  it  is  sure  to  encroach  upon,  fret, 
and  worry  the  parts  around  it,  which,  as  already  seen,  are  not  slow  to  resent 
the  invasion.  Mutual  oppression  and  mutual  discomfort  are  the  result  The 
healthy  structures  successfully  resist  for  a  while  the  intrusion,  but  gradually 
they  yield  before  the  enlarging  mass,  which  thus  often  converts  the  muscles 
into  mere  ribbons  and  the  bones  into  mere  shells.  Function,  too,  may  be 
seriously  interfered  with ;  the  ranula  filling  the  mouth,  the  goitre  compresttog 
the  neck,  and  the  polyp  closing  the  womb. 

In  the  second  place,  as  the  tumor  progresses,  it  is  apt,  either  by  the  con- 
tinued pressure  which  it  exerts  upon  the  superimposed  parts,  or  in  consequence 
of  the  gradual  decay  of  its  own  structure,  to  produce  ulceration,  followed  by 
more  or  less  discharge.  This  tendency,  although  most  conspicuous  in  the 
heteroclite  formations,  is  not  peculiar  to  them,  but  is  also  witnessed  in  some 
of  the  benign  growths,  as  the  encysted  and  adipose.  Large  vessels  are 
sometimes  laid  open  during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  thereby  inducing  co- 
pious hemorrhage. 

Tumors  often  occasion  serious  disease  in  the  surrounding  lymphatic  gan- 
glions. This  is  particularly  true  of  malignant  tumors,  in  some  of  which  it 
forms  a  very  conspicuous  and  almost  unmistakable  feature.  In  cancer  of  the 
jaw  the  ganglions  of  the  neck  enlarge ;  of  the  breast,  the  ganglions  of  the 
axilla ;  and  of  the  testicle,  the  ganglions  of  the  groin ;  either  by  actual  ex- 
tension of  the  morbid  action,  or  from  sympathetic  irritation. 

Finally,  an  intimate  sympathy  exists  between  tumors  and  the  constitution, 
operating  at  one  time  beneficially,  at  another,  prejudicially.  The  progress 
of  malignant  growths  is  often  stayed  for  months  and  years,  simply  by  atten- 
tion to  the  general  health  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  frequently  astonishingly 
hastened  by  disorder  of  the  system,  and,  in  fact,  by  whatever  has  a  tendency 
to  produce  derangement  of  the  secretions,  especially  those  of  the  liver,  uterus, 
and  kidneys. 

3dly.  The  history  of  the  case  often  furnishes  important  points  of  compa- 
rison. Tumors  occur  at  all  periods  of  life,  in  both  sexes,  in  all  classes  of 
society,  and  in  all  varieties  of  temperament.  Certain  forms  of  malignant 
disease,  however,  are  most  common  at  one  period,  and  others  at  another. 
Thus,  scirrhus  is  almost  peculiar  to  elderly  subjects,  while  encephaloid  is 
most  frequent  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  fifty.  The  scrofulous  tumor 
is  most  common  in  childhood  and  adolescence.  Benign  growths  of  every 
description  are  often  observed  in  early  life,  but  the  greatest  number  of  cases 
occur  in  young  adults. 

Rapidity  of  growth  and  great  bulk  imply  inordinate  vascular  activity,  and 
lead  to  a  suspicion  of  malignancy.  There  is  no  tumor  that  attains  so  great 
a  bulk  in  so  short  a  time  as  the  encephaloid,  and  certainly  none  that  is  more 
surely  fatal.  Ovarian  cysts  of  the  non-malignant  type,  often  acquire  an 
astonishing  development  in  a  comparatively  brief  space.  Sebaceous,  poly- 
pous, osseous,  and  fatty  tumors,  on  the  contrary,  usually  grow  slowly,  and 
occasionally  even  enjoy  a  period  of  repose. 

Constitutional  involvement  may  be  occasioned  by  sheer  malignancy,  or  by 
the  injurious  efi'ects  exerted  by  the  morbid  growth  upon  important  structures 
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ill  itt  neighborhood.  In  general,  rapidity  of  development,  large  size,  and 
earlj  formation  of  adhesions,  along  with  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  gan- 
iriions,  and  constitutional  disorder,  may  be  regarded  as  evidences  of  a  ma- 
fignaat  tendency. 

Certain  tamors  have  a  disposition  to  return  after  extirpation  ;  others,  on 
the  contrary,  never  relapse.  AH  malignant  growths,  without  exception, 
pooeai  this  repnllnlating  tendency,  and  hence  their  removal  is  rarely  followed 
by  a  permanent  cure.  Relapse,  however,  may  also  occur  when  the  tumor  is 
peHeetly  benign,  but  then  it  is  generally  dependent  upon  imperfect  extirpa- 
tioo.  Thnsy  an  encysted  tumor  will  almost  be  certain  to  recur  if  a  portion 
of  its  lac  be  left  behind. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  tumor  disappears  spontaneously;  nevertheless,  such  an 
occarreoce  is  possible,  and  there  are  several  ways  in  which  it  may  be  effected, 
ai  by  absorption,  enucleation,  ulceration,  and  gangrene.  The  former  of  these 
■odes  of  cnre  is  the  most  common ;  one  of  the  best  examples  of  it  occurs 
11  the  scrofnlons  tumor,  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  neck  and  about  the 
BDfrie  of  the  jaw  in  strumous  children,  from  exposure  to  cold  and  derange- 
■CBt  of  the  dig^tive  organs.  The  disease  essentially  consists  in  an  inflam- 
Bitory  enlargement  of  one  or  more  lymphatic  ganglions,  which  after  having 
existed  perhaps  for  years,  finally  goes  away  without  any  assignable  cause, 
■erely,  to  all  appearance,  in  consequence  of  an  improved  state  of  the  general 
health,  and  of  a  change  in  the  nutrition  of  the  part. 

Sometimes  a  tumor  becomes  enucleated,  and  drops  off,  leaving  perhaps 
■erdy  its  inclosing  cyst.  It  is  thus  that  the  fibrous  tumor  of  the  uterus  is 
occasionally  detached ;  and  the  same  thing  may  happen  to  an  exostosis,  par- 
ticalariy  if  it  be  large  and  situated  upon  the  skull.  In  such  cases  the  vascu- 
lar connection  between  the  morbid  growth  and  the  circumjacent  structures 
is  probably,  as  a  preliminary  step,  in  a  great  degree  destroyed,  so  that  the 
tmor,  graidnally  dying  and  acting  as  a  foreign  body,  is  at  length  cast  off  by 
Ike  living  tissues. 

A  cure  is  occasionally  effected  by  profuse  suppuration,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  by  suppuration  and  ulceration.  The  kind  of  tumor  most  easily 
iQflaeDced  in  this  way  is  the  scrofulous,  which  is  cither  completely  disinte- 
fmted  and  broken  down,  or  it  is  dissected  off  by  ulcerative  action,  and  is 
fioallv  detached  as  an  effete  substance. 

Laetly.  gangrene  seizing  upon  a  tumor  may  so  interfere  with  its  circulation 
15  effectually  to  destroy  its  vitality.  Such  an  occurrence,  although  very  rare, 
maj  take  place  in  a  malignant  as  well  as  in  a  benign  growth.  Some  years 
afro.  I  attended  an  elderly  lady  on  account  of  scirrhus  of  the  mammary  gland; 
after  the  disease  had  been  going  on  for  upwards  of  a  year,  the  carcinomatous 
EtTQctures  were  suddenly  attacked  by  gangrene,  and  in  less  than  a  week  they 
dropped  off  in  the  form  of  a  black  slough,  leaving  in  their  stead  a  large 
excavated  cavity. 


SECT.  n. — ^BENIGN  TUMOBS. 

The  benign  or  non-malignant  tumors  may  be  arranged  under  the  following 
heads:  1.  Hypertrophic;  2,  vascular;  3,  adipose;  4,  horny;  5,  fibrous; 
f»,  cartilaginous;  7,  osseous;  8,  calcareous;  9,  neuromatous;  10,  cystic; 
11.  hydatic;  12,  polypoid;  and  13,  myeloid.  The  latter,  however,  must, 
for  the  present,  occupy  an  equivocal  position  in  this  arrangement.  As  for 
myself.  I  have  very  little  doubt  but  that  it  will  ultimately  be  found  to  be 
merely  a  variety  of  encephaloid. 
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I.    HYPERTROPHIC  TUMORS. 

I  employ  the  term  ''hypertrophic"  to  designate  a  class  of  tumors  which 
are  produced  by  the  gradual  enlargement  of  an  organ,  in  consequence  of  an 
increase  of  its  nutrition.  A  good  type  of  this  form  of  tumor  occurs  in  the 
thyroid  body,  in  what  is  generally  known  as  goitre.  This  affection,  which 
commonly  begins  very  early  in  life,  consists  essentially  in  an  abnormal  de* 
yelopment  of  the  component  elements  of  the  gland,  simply  as  the  result  of 
a  preternatural  supply  of  blood.  What  the  immediate  cause  of  this  increased 
supply  is  does  not  admit  of  easy  explanation.  It  is  possible,  although  pro- 
blematical, that  it  may  originally  depend  upon  inflammatory  irritation  ;  but, 
even  if  this  be  true,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  this  action  would  con* 
tinue  through  a  series  of  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  fifty  years,  as  we  know  it 
often  does,  from  the  steady  and  persistent  increase  of  the  morbid  mass. 
Whatever,  therefore,  may  set  the  process  in  motion  must,  after  a  time,  cease 
to  exert  its  influence,  while  the  perverted  movement,  once  begun,  daily  pro- 
gresses, until  the  structures  affected  by  it  are  incapable  of  further  change. 
This  idea  derives  additional  support  from  the  fact  that  goitre,  after  baring 
attained  a  certain  degree  of  development,  often  remains  stationary  for  a  long 
period,  when,  perhaps  suddenly  and  without  any  obvious  cause,  it  again  com- 
mences to  grow.  If  such  a  tumor  be  examined  in  its  earlier  stages,  it  will 
be  found  that,  while  the  tissues  are  unnaturally  red,  firm,  and  distinct,  and 
that,  while  the  thyroid  arteries  which  supply  them  with  blood  are  unnaturally 
voluminous,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  plastic  deposits  justifying  the 
belief  that  inflammation  had  any  agency  in  the  production  of  these  changes. 
If,  at  a  later  period  in  the  disease,  we  find  various  morbid  products,  such  as 
the  pathologist  is  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  consequence  of  inflammation, 
it  only  shows  that  they  are  the  result  of  secondary  causes,  developed  during 
the  progress  of  the  hypertrophy,  which  is  itself,  no  doubt,  often  a  source  of 
inflammation  to  the  affected  tissues. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  gland,  generally  described  as  senile  enlarge- 
ment, is  often  produced  in  a  similar  way.  The  same  cause  usually  presides 
over  the  development  of  those  enormous  growths  of  the  mamma  which  are 
occasionally  observed  in  young  females,  in  which  that  organ  has  been  known 
to  acquire  a  bulk  many  times  exceeding  the  natural  one.  Congenital  enlarge- 
ment of  the  tongue  affords  another  well-marked  example  of  the  same  m^e 
of  formation. 

A  chronically  enlarged  tonsil  is  another  specimen  of  this  form  of  tumor, 
only  that  the  hypertrophy  is  usually  attended  with  an  inordinate  amount  of 
plastic  deposit.  The  inflammation,  however,  after  a  time,  frequently  disap- 
pears ;  but  not  so  the  enlargement.  On  the  contrary,  when  it  has  once  been 
fairly  established,  it  often  steadily  progresses  until  the  gland  has  attained  an 
enormous  bulk,  simply  in  consequence  of  the  increased  nutrition  of  its  proper 
tissues,  aided  by  occasional  subsequent  attacks  of  inflammation,  to  which  the 
parts  are  always  remarkably  prone  after  having  once  been  assailed  by  this 
disease. 

The  encysted  tumor  of  the  skin,  the  common  sebaceous  tumor  of  authors, 
is  essentially  a  hypertrophic  formation,  awakened  by  obstruction  of  the  outlet 
of  a  skin  follicle,  caused  either  by  inflammation  or  by  the  impaction  of  seba^ 
ceous  matter.  The  natural  secretion  being  thus  retained,  presses  upon  the 
walls  of  the  follicle  in  every  direction,  thus  inviting  a  preternatural  afflux  of 
blood,  probably  attended,  in  the  first  instance,  by  interstitial  deposits,  but 
gradually  subsiding  as  the  cyst  becomes  tolerant  of  the  presence  of  the  altered 
and  now  foreign  substance.     That  this  is  true  does  not  admit  of  doubt,  espe- 
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cially  if  we  reflect  apon  the  fact  that  this  form  of  tamor  often  steadily 
increases  for  many  years  without  any  demonstrable  evidence  of  inflammatory 
irritation. 

To  the  same  category  as  the  above  affections  belong  those  chronic  lesions 
of  the  lymphatic  ganglions  in  which  there  is  not  only  more  or  less  aagmcnta- 
tioa  of  their  volame,  but  marked  induration  and  alteration  of  their  proper 
tune.  Sometimes  a  large  tumor  is  formed  in  this  way  by  a  single  gland,  but, 
la  general,  snch  growths  consist  of  an  agglomeration  of  several  bodies  of  this 
kiad,  nnited  so  as  to  form  a  bulky  mass,  of  a  nodulated  character,  and  of  ex- 
trM>rdittaij  firmness. 

If  we  adopt  the  term  which  I  have  here  employed  to  designate  these 
chaages,  we  shall  be  able  to  dispense  altogether  with  the  word  "  sarcoma,'' 
istrodnced  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  and  so  constantly  used  since  his  time,  in  re- 
ference to  certain  alterations  produced  in  our  organs  as  a  consequence  either 
of  simple  snpemntrition  or  inflammatory  deposits,  or  both  conjoined.  Sar- 
coma literally  signifies  flesh,  and  is  therefore  wholly  inapplicable,  not  only  to 
Ikis  bnt  also  to  every  other  form  of  morbid  growth,  which  never  has  any  re- 
senblanee,  not  even  the  faintest,  to  flesh.  The  sarcomatous  testicle,  for  ex- 
aiiple,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  in  conformity  with  the  nomenclature  of  the 
Eaglish  snrgeon,  is  merely  a  chronic  enlargement  of  that  organ,  the  result  of 
iitammatory  deposits  and  supernutrition  of  its  proper  structures. 

The  mammary  gland  not  unfrequently  enlarges  in  a  similar  manner,  its 
sibstaoce  being  indurated  and  distinctly  defined,  but  not  so  completely 
■asked  as  to  lose  all  trace  of  its  primitive  character.  The  organ  is  simply 
krpenrophiedy  and  is  therefore  capable,  under  judicious  management,  of  re- 
gaining its  natural  properties. 

Much  is  to  be  expected  from  medical  treatment  in  this  class  of  tumors. 
The  remedies  npon  which  our  chief  reliance  is  to  be  placed  are  purgatives 
aid  sorbefacients,  with  strict  attention  to  the  diet.     Occasionally,  valuable 
aid  is  derived  from  topical  bleeding,  especially  when  there  is  decided  evidence 
of  overaction  with  tendency  to  plastic  efl'usion  from  inflammatory  accession. 
The  bowels  having  been  duly  attended  to,  the  best  internal  remedies  are,  in 
ihe  more  recent  cases,  the  milder  forms  of  mercury,  and,  in  the  more  chronic, 
the  diflTerent  preparations  of  iodine,  of  which    Lngors  solution   and    the 
iodide  of  potassium  are  entitled  to  preference.     The  object  is  to  change 
capillary  action  and  to  promote  absorption  of  redundant  material,  whether 
the  product  merely  of  simple  or  of  perverted  nutrition.     The  action  of 
internal    remedies  is    generally  very  much   increased,   under   such  circura- 
staoces,  by  local  applications,  employed  so  as  to  excite  the  seccrnents  without 
irritating  the  skin.     They  may  consist  of  unguents,  embrocations,  or  lini- 
ments used  several  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  their  beneficial  effects 
being  aided  by  rest  and  other  means  calculated  to  favor  restoration  of  struc- 
ture and  function.     Blistering  occasionally  exerts  a  most  powerful  influence 
in  tfTording  relief.     Cutting  off  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  part  by  tying  the 
main  artery  leading  to  it  has  sometimes  been  successfully  practised.     Exci- 
sion is  performed  only  as  a  dernier  resort;  partial,  as  in  the  case  of  an  en- 
Iarire«l  tonsil,  complete,  as  when  the  mammary  gland  or  a  lymphatic  ganglion 
ii  involved. 

2.    VASCULAR  TUMORS. 

The  vascular  tumor,  of  which  a  good  idea  may  be  formed  by  reference  to 
fig.  25,  essentially  consists,  as  the  name  implies,  of  a  network  of  small  blood - 
res^els,  connected  together  by  areolar  substance.  It  is  generally  met  with 
as  a  congeniul  affection,  its  foundation  being  laid  during  foetal  life,  and  it  is 
cot  uncommon  for  it  to  acquire  a  considerable  bulk  before  birth.    Most  gene- 
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ralljr,  however,  it  is  qaite  diminative  whcD  the  child  is  bom,  aad  it  often 
continacs  so  aatil  some  time  after. 


Fig.  25. 


perhaps,  all  of  a  sadden, 
and  witboDt  any  assignable  nose, 
it  takes  a  new  start,  plowing  with 
remarkable  rapidity.  The  oidinar; 
sites  of  the  vascular  tnmor  are  the 
head,  face,  and  roacoas  membnuuaa 
especially  that  of  the  rectam,  where 
it  often  preeents  itself  in  the  fom 
of  what  is  called  an  internal  pile. 
Their  color  ranges  from  ■  deep 
rose  to  scarlet  or  purple.  They 
are  of  a  soft,  spongy  consJBtence, 
and  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  mt»- 
tard  seed  to  that  of  a  ftetal  head. 

The  rascal ar  tnmor  ezhibita 
consideralile  variety  of  Btrnctnre; 
being  sometimes  esscDtially  com- 
posed of  veins,  Boraetimea  of  arte- 
ries, and  sometimes,  again,  of  both 
arteries  and  veins  together,  so 
cqnally  balanced,  in  number  and 
caliber,  as  to  render  it  difficalt  to 
determine  which  predominate. 
THunUT  iDDior  oi  ib<  laip.  When  the  tumor  is  of  an  arterial 

.  character  it  generally  palsatea  syn- 
chronously with  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  constitutes  a  real  erectile 
growth,  similar  to  that  of  the  cavernous  body  of  the  penia  As  these  for- 
mations will  claim  special  attention  in  the  chapter  on  the  diseases  of  the  vas- 
cular system,  no  further  notice  of  them  will  here  be  ne<;eBsary. 

3.    FATTTTUMOBa. 

The  fatty  tnmor  is  quite  common.  It  may  occnr  in  any  part  of  the  body, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
fingers,  and  toes.  It  is  seen,  however,  more  frequently  about  the  back, 
shonlder,  and  neck,  than  in  any  other  regions.  The  upper  eyelid  is  also  a 
common  seat  of  it.  Sometiraea,  bat  more  rarely,  it  occurs  in  the  orbit  of 
the  eye,  in  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  in  the  perineum,  the  labium,  and  un- 
derneath the  tongue,  and  even  in  the  substance  of  this  organ.  Large  masses 
of  this  kind  occasionally  form  in  the  internal  cavities  of  the  body,  as  in  the 
omentum  and  mesentery,  and  around  the  kidneys. 

The  number  of  fatty  tumors  varies,  in  different  cases,  from  one  to  several 
hundred.  In  general,  they  are  solitary,  or,  at  most,  there  are  only  two  or 
three,  occupying  different  regions  of  the  body,  or  grouped  more  or  leas 
closely  together.  In  a  medical  gentleman,  aged  thirty-eight,  who  attended 
my  lectures  some  years  ago,  I  counted  upwards  of  two  hnndred,  from  the 
volume  of  a  small  pea  up  to  that  of  a  large  marble.  Tliey  all  had  a  doughy, 
inelastic  feel,  and  most  of  them  were  of  a  globular  shape;  a  few  were 
slightly  flattened,  or  compressed.  They  were  situated  principally  on  the 
forearms,  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  the  loins,  abdomen,  and  pectoral  ransclea, 
the  latter  of  which  were  literally  covered  with  thera.  None  existed  on  the 
head,  neck,  and  npper  part  of  the  back.  The  general  health  was  good,  and 
the  tumors  had  been  first  observed  aboat  sixteen  years  previonsly.  During 
two  severe  attacks  of  acute  disease,  accompanied  with  great  emaciation,  many 
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which  dip  into  the  iDterior  of  the  morbid  growth,  Beparatiog  it  into  lobei, 
loltules,  and  grannies,  until  the  component  tigsnes  are  resolved  into  their  nlti- 
mate  elements.  These  processes  are  usually  very  delicate  ;  bnt  occBBionally, 
as  when  there  is  a  hyperlrophoas  condition  of  the  fibro-cellnlar  substanca, 
they  arc  qaite  den^e  and  tough,  forming  distinct  bands,  of  a  whitish  or  gniy- 
isb  color,  between  the  diCferent  structures. 

Fatty  tumors  do  not  receive  much  blood,  at  least  not  as  a  general  nda; 
hence  they  seldom  bleed  mnch  when  they  are  extirpated.  It  is  only  when 
they  are  of  large  size,  or  when  they  grow  very  rapidly,  that  they  are  likely 
to  be  very  vascular.  The  capsule  and  its  processes  serve  to  conduct  the  ve§- 
sels  into  the  interior  of  the  tumor,  and  to  direct,  as  it  were,  the  distribntion 
of  their  branches  and  ramiGcations.  Aa  the  morbid  mass  is  always  free  from 
pain,  and  is  tolerant  of  the  rudest  manipulation,  it  may  be  concluded  that  it 
receives  very  few  nerves.  Its  absorbent  vessels  are  also  few  in  number.  It 
may,  furthermore,  be  inferred  that,  inasmuch  as  the  general  health  is  Dsaally 
unimpaired  throughout  the  whole  progres.t  of  the  affection,  however  long  it 
may  continue,  it  does  not  possess  any  important  sympathetic  relations  with 
the  general  economy. 

The  minnte  structure  of  this  form  of  tumor  is  well  displayed  in  fig.  ST. 
It  is  made  up  of  cells,  exactly  similar  to  tbow 
Fig.  27.  of   natural  fat,  interspersed   through   areolar 

tissue,  as  seen  in  the  larger  drawing ;  the  small 
figure  a  represents  isolated  cells,  showing  the 
crystalline  nucleus  of  margaric  acid.  Yarions 
other  substances,  of  an  adventitious  character, 
generally  present  themselves  upon  the  field  of 
the  microscope,  in  the  form  of  molecules,  gr»- 
nules,  and  globules,  especially  in  old  fiiittj 
growths.  It  is  upon  these  accidental  occnr- 
rcnces  that  some  pathologists  have  attempted 
to  found  certain  sabdivisions  of  the  fatty  taioor, 
which,  while  they  are  of  doubtful  histological 
propriety,  are  altogether  destitute  of  practical 
value. 

Patty  growths  are  most  common  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  bnt 
they  are  not  confined  to  this  substance ;  for  in  many  cases  they  send  prolong- 
ations around  the  muscles,  tendons,  fascim,  vessels,  and  other  structurea. 
Thus  a  fatty  tumor  of  the  neck  has  been  known  to  extend  deeply  between  the 
trachea  and  (esophagus,  or  to  dip  in  between  the  carotid  artery  and  jugular 
vein,  or  to  pass  down  behind  the  sternnm  and  clavicle  into  the  chest.  A 
fatty  growth  of  the  wall  of  the  abdomen  sometimes  estends  into  the  cavity 
of  that  name ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a  tumor  occasionally  begins  in 
the  subperitoneal  cellular  tissne,  and  ultimately  descends  through  tho  inguinal 
canal,  or  some  abnormal  outlet,  down  into  the  scrotum,  thus  simulating  hernia 
of  the  groin.  It  must  be  obvious  that  all  such  arrangements,  which,  however, 
are  fortunately  rare,  must  greatly  embarrass  both  our  diagnosis  and  oar 
attempts  to  remove  the  morbid  mass. 

Fatty  tumors  are  soft,  doughy,  and  semi-elastic;  properties  vhich,  in 
general,  enable  the  surgeon  readily  to  distinguish  tbero  from  other  morbid 
growths.  Their  boundaries  are  usually  well  defined,  especially  when  they 
are  superficial  or  pediculated.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  insensibly  loit 
in  the  surronnding  parts,  being  spread  out  beneath  the  ekin,  and  sending 
processes  among  the  mnscles,  or  their  fasciculi.  In  many  cases  they  have 
an  irregular,  lobnlated  snrface;  while  in  other  cases,  and  perhaps  in  the 
majority,  they  are  perfectly  smooth  and  uniform.  There  is  no  enlargement 
of  the  subcutaneous  veins,  no  disease  of  the  skin,  no  pain,  and  no  tendemesa 
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on  pressure.  The  progress  of  the  tamor  is,  in  fact,  qnite  indolent ;  the  onlj 
iicoiiTeDience  which  the  patient  experiences  being  caused  by  its  weight  and 
b«ttL  The  general  health  is  Qsoallj  perfect.  These  circnmstances,  with  a 
arcfid  consideration  of  the  history  of  each  case,  will  commonly  serve  to  dis- 
tiBfQish  fatty  tomors  from  other  morbid  growths,  whether  benign  or  malig- 
UBt  in  their  character. 

Fatty  tnmors  are  liable  to  inflammation,  suppuration,  ulceration,  and  gan- 
fme.  These  events,  however,  are  very  infrequent,  and  are  usually  induced 
by  mechanical  pressare,  by  caustic  applications,  and  by  inefiBcient  nourish- 
aeat,  in  consequence  of  a  loss  of  their  vascular  and  nervous  supply  from  the 
pctdoloos  or  overgrown  character  of  the  morbid  mass.  In  a  tumor  of  this 
kiad,  aboQt  the  volume  of  an  orange,  which  I  removed  many  years  ago  from 
the  top  of  the  left  shonlder  of  a  girl  of  eighteen,  the  ulcer  had  a  remarkably 
fool,  unhealthy  aspect,  with  thin,  everted  edges ;  the  pain  was  at  times  quite 
terere,  and  the  discharge  was  of  a  sanious  nature,  intermixed  with  globules 
of  fat  Tarions  attempts  had  been  made,  but  without  success,  to  heal  it  up, 
and  no  cause  coald  be  assigned  for  its  formation.  The  general  health  had 
been  a  good  deal  impaired,  and  for  some  time  past  there  had  been  irregu- 
larity of  the  menstrual  function.  The  ulcer  was  included  in  the  incisions, 
aad  a  speedy  recovery  was  the  result. 

When  the  fatty  tumor  becomes  inflamed,  it  may  suppurate,  the  pus  occur- 
ring either  as  an  infiltration  or  as  a  distinct  abscess.  Occasionally  it  serves 
u  a  nidns  for  the  deposit  of  osseous  matter,  as  in  the  case  already  referred  to. 

Again,  such  tumors  now  and  then  undergo  a  sort  of  fibrous  or  cartilaginous 
degeneration,  not  uniformly,  but  at  certain  points  of  their  extent.  Nodules, 
Tirring  in  size  from  a  hazel-nut  to  a  pullet's  egg,  may  thus  be  formed,  having 
a  firm,  characteristic  consistence,  more  or  less  movable,  and  contrasting  sin- 
gilariy  with  the  other  structures.  Finally,  they  occasionally  contain  cysts 
filled  with  various  kinds  of  substances,  as  oily,  serous,  or  gelatinous.  The 
vtJIs  of  the  cysts  may  be  very  thin  and  transparent,  or  thick,  opaque,  and 
perhaps  even  partially  calcified. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  fatty  tumors  are  developed.  The  difficulty 
which  surrounds  the  subject  is  not  cleared  up  by  assuming  that  they  are 
xenrly  hypertrophies  of  the  natural  adipose  tissue.  This  is  doubtless  the 
fact:  but  we  cannot  explain  why  such  an  occurrence  should  take  place  at 
'j&e  point  rather  than  at  another,  or  why,  indeed,  it  should  happen  at  all. 
The  exciting  cause  of  the  mori>id  growth  has  sometimes  been  traced  to  cx- 
iffLal  injury,  as  a  blow,  contusion,  or  steady  mechanical  compression;  but  in 
the  irenerality  of  cases  no  reason  whatever  can  be  assigned  for  its  production. 

I>jih  sexes  are  liable  to  this  formation,  but  whether  in  an  equal  degree  or 
Dot,  is  not  a:iccrtained.  It  is  most  common  in  young  adults  and  middle-aged 
I*r«<jn5. 

Toe  medical  treatment  of  this  class  of  morbid  growths  is  most  unsatis- 
fictyfT ;  for  there  is  no  remedy  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  that  is  ca- 
pable of  arresting  its  progress,  or  causing  its  removal.  If  the  reverse  is  oc- 
casiunally  the  case,  it  serves  only  as  an  exception  to  the  rule,  and  nothing 
tUe.  The  instance  of  Mr.  Brodie,  in  which  he  succeeded  in  removing  a  large 
mass  of  fat  from  a  man's  chin  and  neck,  by  the  free  and  persistent  use  of  the 
Mlution  of  potassa,  may  be  regarded  as  a  remarkable  example  of  unexpected 
socctsj!.  He  commenced  with  half  a  drachm  of  the  fluid  three  times  a  day, 
tod  gradually  increased  the  dose  to  a  drachm.  At  the  end  of  a  month  there 
WIS  a  sengible  diminution  in  the  volume  of  the  tumor,  which  steadily  con- 
tinned  as  long  as  the  medicine  was  persevered  in.  Some  time  afterwards 
Mr.  Brodie  substituted  the  tincture  of  iodine,  which  had  just  then  come  into 
n*€,  hot  the  tumor  again  increased.  Finding  this  to  be  the  case,  the  alkali 
was  resumed  and  continued,  off  and  on,  until  the  tumor  was  almost  entirely 
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dispersed.  Altogether,  the  maa  took  aii  enormons  qnaotitj  of  the  medieine. 
I  am  not  aware  tliat  the  same  happy  effects  have  beeo  realized  from  this 
remedy  by  otber  practitioners. 

All  local  applications  are  equally  onavailing.  This  is  trae  alike  of  steadj 
and  fiystematic  comprefision,  of  mercarial  and  other  inanctions,  and  of  fric- 
tions with  stimulating  liniments  and  embrocations.  The  absorbent  Tesselsfn 
these  tamors  are  few  and  feeble,  and  this  is  probably  the  reason  why  all 
remedies  of  this  description  are  so  utterly  valueless  as  cnrative  agenta. 

The  manner  of  excising  such  tnmors  is  generally  snfficiently  simple.  Anf 
diseased  skin  that  may  exist  should  he  removed  along  with  the  morbid  man, 
which  should  be  enaclentcd  by  a  rapid  dissection,  care  being  taken  that  not 
A  particle  of  the  deposit  is  left  behind ;  otherwise  reprodnction  may  tako 
place.  When  the  tnmor  is  superlicial  the  operation  is  easily  performed  and 
soon  over ;  but  when  it  is  deep-seated,  or  when  it  sends  processes  among  the 


Fig.  28. 


snrronnding  structnTes,  it  mar 
be  one  of  great  diffienhj  and 
perplexitv  reqninng  the  most 
consnmmate  skill  for  its  sne- 
cessfnl  execution  and  the  most 
thorough  knowledge  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  parts  For  the 
reasons  already  mentioned  the 
operation  is  sometimes  nearly 
bloodless  I  hare  indeed  sel- 
dom found  It  necessary  to  ap- 
I  ly  more  than  two  or  three 
ligatures  whatever  may  have 
been  the  volume  of  the  tamor. 

4     HOR\T  TOMOB8 

The  skin  is  occasionally  the 
scat  of  a  very  curious  growth, 
known  as  the  horn  like  excres- 
cence from  Its  resemblance  to 
the  horn  of  the  slieep  and  goaL 
A  more  appropnate  name 
vronld  be  the  horny  tumor.  It 
is  met  with  principally  in  those 
parts  of  the  body  which  abound 
in  sebaceous  follicles,  as  the 
face  and  forehead.  In  seventy- 
one  cases  collected  by  Ville- 
neuve,  the  tumor  in  twenty-six 
was  seated  on  the  scalp,  in  five 
on  the  nose,  in  two  on  the 
cheek,  in  one  on  the  lower  jaw, 
in  four  on  the  chest,  in  four  on 
the  back,  in  three  on  the  anu 
and  penis,  in  four  on  the  but- 
tocks, in  twelve  on  the  thigh, 
in  two  on  the  knee,  in  two  on  the  ham,  in  one  on  the  leg,  and  in  three  on 
the  foot.  In  the  cases  that  have  come  under  my  own  observation,  it  was 
scaled  on  the  lower  lip,  the  ear,  and  the  chin  ;  others  have  met  with  it  on 
the  licrotiim  and  hand.  It  appears  to  occur  with  nearly  equal  frequency  in 
both  sexes,  and  it  occasionally  begins  at  a  very  early  period  of  lib,  aJthoagh 
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IB  die  grett  mqoritj  of  instoDces  it  does  not  come  on  until  after  the  age  ot 
fortT.  In  two  cues  I  have  seen  small  but  well-marked  growths  of  tbis  kind 
ii  chUdTCD  onder  ten  years  of  age.  Several  sach  excrescences  are  sometimes 
obttrred  iq  the  same  person. 

The  uxe,  shape,  color,  and  consistence  of  the  liomj  tnmor  are  subject  to 
■■eh  direnity,  depending  upon  its  age,  and  other  circnmstances.  A  length 
of  (ram  three  to  six  inches  by  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  as  in  fig. 
SB,  ii  by  no  means  uncommon.  In  the  British  Mnseum  there  is  said  to  be  a 
pvvth  of  this  description,  eleven  inches  in  length  by  two  and  a  half  in  cir- 
eanrcrence;  and  examples  of  a  still  more  remarkable  natnre  have  been  re- 
ported by  aotbora.  In  that  carious  book,  An  Essay  for  the  Kecording  of 
Blwtrioas  Providences,  by  Increase  Mather,  are  briefly  mentioned  the  par- 
tietlsn  of  the  case  of  a  "  man  that  has  an  horn  growing  out  of  one  corner  of 
Vt  moatb,  jost  like  that  of  a  sheep  ;  from  which  he  has  cat  seventeen  inches, 
and  ii  forced  to  keep  it  tyed  by  a  string  to  bis  ear,  to  prevent  its  growing  np 
to  hi:  eye." 

Tbe  shape  of  these  excrescences  is  asnally  conical,  being  lai^er  at  their 
adherent  than  at  their  free  extremity,  which  is  always  somewhat  tapering,  and 
tteir  direction  is  either  spiral,  twisted,  or  bent,  bo  as,  in  the  main,  to  bear  a 
itriking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  horn  of  a  sheep.  In  a  rase  recorded  in 
tbt  New  York  Medical  Repository  for  1820,  an  enormons 
growth  of  this  kind,  measuring  fourteen  inches  in  cir-  Fig.  29. 

ta&fereDCe  at  its  shaft,  is  stated  to  have  consisted  of  three 
tnnchei.  The  sarface  is  generally  marked  by  rongh  cir- 
ealar  rings,  indicative  of  the  successive  steps  of  their  de- 
velupmeol.  Now  and  then  it  is  imbricated,  knobbed,  or 
eoTtred  with  small  pearl-colored  scales.  In  color  they 
nryfrom  &  dingy  yellow  to  a  dark  grayish,  brown,  or 
I'Uck,  according  to  their  age,  and  the  amonnt  of  their 
eipoinre.  They  are  more  or  less  flexible,  and  of  a  tirm, 
GWo-canilagiuoDs  consistence.  Their  internal  arrange- 
:ikl:,  as  seen  on  a  section,  is  longitudinally  lamellated,  as 
In  6z.  29. 

When  bnmed,  these  excrescences  exhale  a  characteristic 
sDiuial  odor.  They  are  chiefly  composed  of  albumen,  in  .huwing  u.  umeuiiuj 
nni-m  with  a  small  quantity  of  mucus,  phosphate  of  lime,  .imcinro. 
u*l  cboride  of  sodinm,  with  a  trace  of  lactate  of  soda. 
Ot  '.be  addition  of  acetic  acid,  numerous  epidermic  scales  become  apparent, 
[w?*»iiig  all  the  characteristic  properties  of  such  structures.  Under  the 
mitroBCope,  the  minute  texture  of  these  growths  exhibits  epithelial  cell.«, 
«bii-b.  according  to  Krasmus  Wilson,  are  of  a  flattened  shape,  closely  con- 
iltn^,  and,  here  and  there,  Gbrous  in  their  arrangement.  The;  are  Bome- 
■htt  larger  than  those  of  tbe  epidermis,  and  possess  nuclei,  for  the  most  patt 
of  ao  oval  shape,  their  long  diameter  measuring  uj'uik  ^^^  short  ■,•^'30  of  an 
intb.  Tbe  average  size  of  the  flattened  cells  is  about  five  times  greater 
'.Un  that  of  the  nuclei. 

ilnmsD  horns  are  generally,  if  not  invariably,  connected  with  the  sebaceous 
follicles,  in  which  they  probably  take  their  rise.  Their  development  is  fre- 
qwuilj  directly  traceable  to  tbe  eS'ects  of  chronic  inflammation,  or  external 
isjarr,  as  a  burn,  wound,  or  contusion.  When  Urst  observed,  they  are  quite 
^iJt.  ^mi-transparent,  and  invested  by  a  distinct  cyst,  which,  extending  over 
iheir  base,  is  gradually  and  insensibly  lost  upon  their  trunk.  Very  soon, 
liowtrer,  they  l»ecome  hard,  and,  assuming  a  darker  hue,  thus  acqnire  the 
ttt\  properties  of  the  horny  tissue  as  it  exists  in  the  inferior  animals.  Their 
-T-jith  is  always  very  slow,  from  three  to  five  years  elapsing  before  they 
■tttin  any  considerable  bulk. 
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Although  these  excrescences  sometimes  drop  off  spontaneoasly,  a  cure 
rarely,  if  ever,  follows  such  an  event ;  for,  as  the  matrix  remains,  it  soon  be- 
comes the  starting-point  of  a  new  growth,  which,  pursuing  the  same  course 
as  its  predecessor,  may,  in  time,  acquire  a  similar,  or  even  a  greater,  bulk. 
The  proper  remedy  is  extirpation,  performed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  include 
the  whole  of  the  epigenic  cyst  in  two  elliptical  incisions,  the  edges  of  whicb 
are  afterwards  carefully  approximated  by  suture  and  adhesive  strips.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  we  might  get  rid  of  these  bodies  by  softening  and  dis- 
solving them  with  alkalies  and  water-dressings ;  and  then,  after  they  hafe 
dropped  off,  to  prevent  their  reproduction  by  touching  the  matral  cyst  freely 
and  repeatedly  with  nitrate  of  silver,  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  tendency 
to  abnormal  cell-formation.  Such  a  procedure,  however,  besides  being  tedi- 
ous, must  be  very  uncertain,  and  is,  I  imagine,  altogether  more  disfiguring 
in  the  end  than  excision. 

5.    FIBROUS  TUMORS. 

The  fibrous  tumor  owes  its  name  to  the  peculiarity  of  its  structure,  which 
strongly  resembles  the  fibrous  tissue  in  the  normal  state.  One  of  the  best 
specimens  of  this  variety  of  morbid  growth  is  to  be  found  in  the  uterus  of 
elderly  females,  where  it  sometimes  attains  a  weight  and  magnitude  equal  to 
those  of  the  body  of  the  patient.  It  also  occurs  in  the  cellular  tissue,  both 
subcutaneous  and  intermuscular,  in  the  testicle,  the  ovary,  and  other  parts  of 
the  body.  My  cabinet  contains  a  large  fibrous  tumor,  weighing  nearly  fire 
pounds,  which  I  removed  from  the  interior  of  the  scrotum  of  a  young  man 
of  twenty-five,  but  which  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  testicle.  A 
remarkable  fibrous  tumor  is  sometimes  seen  growing  pendulously  from  the  lobe 
of  the  ear.  Keloid  formations  of  the  skin  obviously  belong  to  the  present 
class  of  morbid  products,  although  they  usually  contain  an  inordinate  quan- 
tity of  plastic  material.  Fibrous  growths  occasionally  occur  in  the  interior 
of  the  joints,  especially  the  elbow  and  knee,  in  the  latter  of  whicb  they 
sometimes  attain  the  volume  of  a  pullet's  egg.  The  dura  mater,  periosteam, 
and  fibrous  envelopes  of  the  muscles  are  all  liable  to  their  formation,  although 
the  occurrence  is  unusual.  Finally,  fibrous  tumors  are  often  met  with  in  the 
neck,  either  just  beneath  the  skin  or  deep  among  the  muscles  and  lymphatic 
ganglions. 

The  fibrous  tumor,  although  of  slow  growth,  may,  in  time,  acquire  an  enor- 
mous bulk,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  immense  masses  which  we  occasionally  find 
in  the  neck,  the  uterus,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  feels  heavy  and 
incompressible,  is  globular,  ovoidal,  or  pyriform  in  shape,  and  has  generally 
a  smooth,  even  surface,  although  cases  not  unfrequently  occur  where  it  is  re- 
markably lobulated,  or  marked  by  numerous  elevations  and  depressions.  In 
the  uterus  and  the  joints  it  is  often  attached  by  a  narrow  neck,  but  almost 
everywhere  else  it  is  in  immediate  contact,  on  all  sides,  with  the  structures  in 
which  it  is  developed,  its  adhesions  being  effected  solely  by  cellular  tissue. 
Generally  solitary,  it  occasionally  occurs  in  considerable  numbers,  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  uterus,  where  there  are  sometimes  from  six  to  a  dozen  in  the 
same  specimen. 

The  structure  of  the  fibrous  tumor  is  characteristic.  As  its  name  indicates, 
it  is  composed  of  fibrous  matter,  the  filaments  of  which  cross  each  other  in 
every  conceivable  manner,  forming  thus  an  intricate  network,  which  the  most 
careful  dissection  fails  to  unravel.  These  filaments  are  of  variable  size  and 
shape,  and  are  so  intimately  compacted  together  as  to  constitute  a  dense, 
firm,  inelastic  substance,  so  characteristic  of  this  kind  of  product.  It  is  only 
in  rare  cases  that  their  passage  across  each  other  leaves  any  interspaces  for 
the  lodgment  of  fluid  or  solid  matter.     They  are  of  a  grayish  or  pale  drab 
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tolor  kfler  tuceratioa,  bot  in  their  nataral  state  tliey  arc  rosaceoas,  reddish, 
orcTcn  parpl«,  their  complexion  depending  apon  the  amoant  of  blood  they 
coataio.     Oceaaionallj  they  have  a  Bilvery,  glisteDing  appearance. 

The  ftbrons  tnmor  has  Kldom  any  distinct  capsnJe ;  the  tissues  aronnd  it 
IK, it  ii  tnie,  nraally  a  good  deal  condensed  and  thicliened,  bat  the  covering 
Iku  derived  ia  altogether  adTentitious  and  secoadary,  forming  none  of  the 
HMDtial  elementa  of  its  growth.  Few  Tessels  can  be  traced  into  its  sab- 
Huee,  and  theae  are  rarely  of  any  considerable  size ;  a  circnmstance  the 
■OK  nrpriaing  when  it  is  re- 

toileeted  what  immense  balk  it  Fig>  30. 

Knetinca  acqnirea.     No  relia-  ^^ 

Me  cbeinicsl  examination    hag  - -~=^_     : 

t(t  been  made  of  thia  variety 
of  lomor,  bat  It  is  prolialile 
ibtl  it  consists  essentially  of 
r^litine,  as  this  substance  is 
l»ri:elT  famished  by  protracted 
Iwilinir,  Under  the  microscope 
it  uhibita  DQcleated  cells,  some- 
tiaet  in  great  nanibers,  of  an 
onl,  roooded,  or  elongated 
foni,  vhicb  are  always  rendered 
TOT  eonspicaoas  if  the  part  be 
piKioDsly  treated  with  acetic 
Kid,  as  in  fig.  30. 

Grovths  of  thia  kind  some- 
tiiBes  contain  colloid  matter, 
lodged  in  distinct  cells  in  their 
iiterior;  it  posseases  the  ordi- 
MCT  physical  and  microscopical 
chtftcters.  and  probably  serves 

to  eive  additional  impulse  to  the  development  of  the  tumor,  which  ( 
inerra^e;  with  great  rapidity,  and  thus  soon  acqnires  a  large  bulk. 

The  fibrous  tumor  seldom  take^  on  malignant  action,  although  it  is  not 
iMi|>al'le  of  il.  Its  general  tendency  is  gradually  to  increase,  lo  impair 
ftiBcti-tn.  Biiil  ultimately  to  wear  out  life  by  its  secondary  effects.  The  older 
f^rmatiuns  of  this  kind  nearly  always  contain  adventitious  deposits,  especially 
lie  calcareous,  which  oficu  e.tists  in  considerable  quantity.  The  tartilngi- 
toa;  it  alio  not  uncommon.  Sometimes  large  cavities,  containing  serosity, 
I'll',  and  other  sub^jtances,  are  found  in  them.  Their  progress  is  usually 
|>i:n!eii$,  except  when  tliey  compress  important  parts,  the  inconvenience 
»hirh  they  occasion  being  dependent  mainly  upon  their  weigltt  and  bulk. 

TLrre  is  a  form  of  fibrous  lumor  to  which  the  term  Jibro-pliitiic  has 
rMtDtly  been  applied,  as  denoiivc  of  its  peculiar  composilioii.  It  ii),  in  fiict, 
merely  a  modification  of  the  one  jnst  described,  with  a  predominance  of  the 
Iils.^;ic  element,  or,  at  all  events,  a  very  couRpicuous  exhibition  of  it.  It  is 
met  >ith  chiefly  in  certain  pendulous  growths  of  the  ear,  in  etepltantiasis. 
lod  in  certain  formations  of  the  skin,  especially  in  keloid.  It  is  also  found 
in  ihe  ^nbcntaneous  and  intermuscular  cellular  tissue  of  the  neck,  trnnk,  and 
fitrtotilies.  When  cut,  it  prates  under  the  knife,  the  surface  e.\hibiting  a 
(isJe  yellowish,  greenish,  or  blnish  glistening  basis-substance,  intersected  by 
■hiliib,  opaque  filaments.  These  filaments,  which,  by  iheir  interlacements, 
fena  the  stroma  of  this  variety  of  tumor,  are  generally  disposed  in  wuve-likc 
lines,  but  in  many  specimens  they  ore  very  irregular,  and  seem  lo  observe  no 
definite  arrangement.     The  matter  which  occupies  the  cells  of  the  stroma  ia 
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very  saccnlent,  being  pervaded  by  a  peculiar  fluid,  of  a  yellowish,  oily  appear- 
ance, which  gives  the  mass  an  infiltrated,  anasarcous  condition. 

The  fibro-plastic  tumor  essentially  consists  of  plastic  matter,  its  develop- 
ment being  effected  from  nucleated  blastema,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  oru- 
nary  lymph-growth.  It  o/ccurs  principally  in  young  and  middle  aged  subject^ 
and  is  usually  more  rapid  in  its  march  than  the  purely  fibrous  formatioD, 
into  which  it  sometimes  partially  degenerates,  its  plastic  material  being  sap- 
planted  by  the  fibrous. 

The  fibrous  tumor,  as  already  stated,  sometimes  takes  on  malignant  action, 
its  tissues  serving  as  a  nidus  for  the  deposition  of  carcinomatous  matter.  It 
is  impossible  to  determine  what  are  the  circumstances  which  predispose  to, 
or  influence,  such  an  occurrence;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
governed  by  the  same  laws  as  those  which  preside  over  the  development  of 
cancer  in  the  primitive  structures  generally,  and  that  the  change  does  not 
consist  merely  in  a  degeneration,  properly  so  termed,  of  the  fibrous  substance, 
but  of  an  entirely  new  formation.  What  has  recently  been  described  as  the 
recurring  fibroid  tumor  is  probably  originally  of  a  malignant  nature,  bat 
does  not  show  its  real  character  until  it  is  called  into  play  by  some  distarbing 
agency,  either  local  or  constitutional,  or,  perhaps,  both.  At  all  events,  this 
morbid  growth  often  remains  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  latency,  when,  it 
may  be  all  of  a  sudden,  it  assumes  an  extraordinary  degree  of  activity,  and 
soon  exhibits  the  worst  malignant  tendencies.  Casual  inspection  of  the 
fibroid  tumor  might  lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  of  a  fatty  substance, 
so  closely  do  its  external  properties  resemble  those  of  the  adipose  tissue; 
but  a  careful  examination  with  the  microscope  soon  dispels  this  illasion,  and 
clearly  proves  that  it  is  essentially  composed  of  the  fibrous  element,  with, 
now  and  then,  a  small  quantity  of  oily  or  fatty  ingredients.  Its  texture  ii 
sometimes  remarkably  lobulated,  soft,  and  even  brittle,  the  slightest  traction 
separating  it  into  numerous  fragments ;  it  often  sends  out  small  processes, 
which,  extending  far  among  the  surrounding  structures,  are  apt  to  be  left 
behind  during  extirpation,  unless  great  care  is  used  in  tracing  them  oat.  In 
its  color  it  varies  from  drab  or  grayish  to  white  or  pale  yellowish.  A  very 
common  site  of  this  tumor  is  the  superior  maxillary  sinus ;  it  is  also  not 
unfrequently  seen  upon  the  face,  especially  at  the  side  of  the  nose,  taking  its 
rise,  apparently,  in  the  periosteum  of  the  upper  jaw. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  fibrous  tumor  must  mainly  be  deduced  from  its  history, 
and  its  consistence.  Its  development,  as  a  general  rule,  is  tardy,  there  being 
a  marked  difference,  in  this  respect,  between  it  and  the  carcinomatous  format 
lions,  even  between  it  and  scirrhus.  Usually  beginning  in  a  little  hard  nodale, 
or  lump,  several  years  commonly  elapse  before  it  attains  any  considerable 
bulk,  especially  when  it  is  developed  among  the  external  tissues;  its  progress 
is  comparatively  painless,  the  chief  inconvenience  occasioned  by  it  being  of  a 
mechanical  nature.  The  tumor  feels  hard,  firm,  and  inelastic;  it  is  more 
dense  than  encephaloid,  but  not  as  solid  and  dense  as  scirrhus.  Its  consist- 
ence is  usually  uniform ;  not  hard  at  one  point,  and  soft  at  another,  bat  of 
the  same  character  throughout.  Its  surface,  too,  is  commonly  smooth;  and 
there  is  nearly  always,  unless  the  growth  is  very  large,  an  absence  of  enlarge- 
ment of  the  subcutaneous  veins.  In  its  earlier  stages  it  is  somewhat  movable, 
except  when  it  springs  from  the  periosteum;  but  by  degrees  it  contracts 
adhesions,  and  becomes  firmly  fixed  in  its  position. 

The  fibrous  tumor  is  rarely,  in  any  of  its  forms,  amenable  to  local  or  con- 
stitutional means.  When  it  is  favorably  situated,  pressure,  steadily  and 
systematically  pursued,  may  sometimes  be  serviceable ;  but  it  is  so  seldom 
that  this  is  the  case  that  hardly  any  calcnlations  of  a  curative  character  are 
to  be  based  upon  it.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  development,  before  any  great 
firmness  and  density  of  structure  have  been  attained,  a  mild  course  of  mercury 
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■IT  be  tried,  iU  COBStitDtiona]  impression  being  penistentlj  yet  most  ircntly 
auDUined  for  MTeral  sacceuive  months,  or  alternated  with  that  of  iodide  of 
pnUHinm,  alio  an  agent  of  some  consequence  in  the  softer  forms  of  fibrous 
powtha,  ahboagh  rarely  of  any  benefit  in  those  of  matarer  derelopmeDt.  But 
the  mat  nmedy,  when  the  tnmor  is  accessible,  is  excision,  performed  early 
■ad  fficicDtlj,  by  dissection  and  enncleation.  HemorrhDge  is  nsatilly  slight, 
■ad  neimaee  impoaaible,  nnless,  as  sometimes  bsppens,  the  morbid  mass 
hu  become  tbc  oidas  of  carcinomatons  deposit  As  this  cannot  alirays  be 
nrtaialy  predkttd  beforehand,  the  prognosis  should  not  be  too  sangaine. 

6.  oAHTiuaiNooa  tumors. 

The  cartilaginonB  tnmor,  to  which  Miiller  has  applied  the  term  enchon- 
dtoma,  holds,  histologically  speaking,  a  position  intermediate  between  the 
fbraosand  osaeoos,  being  harder  than  the  fonner  and  softer  than  the  latter 
Oeearriag  in  Tarions  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  ovary,  testicle,  mamma,  and 
parotid  gland,  as  well  as  in  the  inter- 

^■"rhf  eellalar  substance,  it  is  most  pjg.  31. 

fnqaeitly  foand  in  connection  with  the 
itclrUw,  its  most  common  sites  being 
Ik  netaearp*]  booes  and  the  phalanges 
of  the  fiogera.  I  hare  seen  large  and 
■■■enMia  growths  of  this  kind  form 
nraltaaeoasly  upon  both  hands  and 
both  feet,  cansing  hideoas  deformity 
Bd  almost  complete  loss  of  function 
ef  tbe  affected   parts.     Although   it 

Maiioiially  ukes  place  in  elderly  snb-        EBchondromitoDi  iDmor:  (iimui  viar. 
JMU,  yet  it  ii  by  far  most  freqaent  in 

joong  peraona,  especially  such  as  are  of  a  weak,  rickety  constitution ;  and  is 
tflen  associated  with  a  remarkably  stunted  state  of  the  l)ody.  The  annexed 
tkrtch,  fig.  31,  from  a  specimen  iu  my  possession,  conveys  a  good  idea  of 
tbc  eitemal  characters  of  a  cartilaginous  tumor  as  it  occurred  upon  one  of  the 
liiic*ra. 

The  structure  of  this  variety  of  tumor  is  subject  to  great  diversity;  hence 
it  is  rarely  found  to  be  of  a  uniformly  cartilaginous  character,  but,  in  most 
tues,  its  substance  is  intermixed  with  fibrous  and  fibro-plastic  matter,  if  not 
alio  with  mare  or  less  of  osseous,  or  calcareous,  especially  when  the  growth 
iiof  longstanding;  not  nnfrequently  it  contains  large  cysts  filled  with  various 
kinds  of  substances,  either  solid  or  fluid.  To  the  hand  it  generally  imparts 
the  ieosation  of  unnsuni  firmness  and  solidity;  it  is  destitute  of  elasticity,  is 
pnerally  distinctly  circumscribed,  and  is  nearly  always  strongly  adherent  to 
ibe  stmctores  from  which  it  springs.  Its  surface  is  sometimes  smooth,  but 
aort  commonly  it  is  iobulated,  or  marked  by  irregular  prominences  and 
(iepnsions.     No  pain  usually  exists,  or, 

if  lalTering  is  present,  it  is  owing  rather  l^g-  32. 

leihe  pressure  which  the  tumor  esens 
vpOD  the  neighboring  parts  than  to  any 
diiorder  of  it's  own  sensibility. 

Ordinarily  the  consistence  of  this 
tSDor  ranges  from  that  of  the  vitreous 
ImmoT,  or  solid  albumen,  to  that  of  car- 
tii»L'«,  different  sections  of  it  often  ex- 
UI'iEiag,  as  just  stated,  different  degrees 
'A  tirmoess.  In  general,  the  mass  is 
niiiy  cat  with  the  knife,  the  instrument 
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sometimes  causing  a  creaking  noise.  It  is  of  a  whitish,  grayish,  or  bloish 
aspect,  and  is  characterized  by  a  peculiar  linear  arrangement.  Under  the 
microscope  it  presents  nnmerous  cells,  as  in  fig.  82,  of  an  oval  or  rounded 
shape,  from  the  y^^  to  j^Vtt  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  diameter,  loosely  imbedded  in  an 
intercellular  hyaline  substance,  and  containing  each  one  or  more  nuclei  and 
nucleoli.  In  the  older  growths,  some  of  the  nuclei  and  nucleoli  are  shrivelled, 
others  are  filled  with  oil  granules,  while  others,  again,  are  marked  by  pro- 
jections similar  to  those  of  cartilage  in  process  of  ossification. 

Chemistry  has  shown  that  this  tumor  is  mainly  composed  of  chondrine,  a 
peculiar  form  of  gelatine,  in  union  with  phosphate  of  lime.  The  animal 
matter  is  readily  extracted  by  boiling,  and  differs  from  ordinary  gelatine 
chiefly  in  being  precipitated  by  some  of  the  salts  of  lead,  alum,  and  iron. 

The  cartilaginous  tumor  is  sometimes  enveloped  by  a  distinct  cyst,  com- 
posed of  condensed  cellular  substance ;  at  other  times,  it  is  entirely  destitute 
of  such  a  covering,  especially  when  it  originates  in  the  interior  of  the  organs. 
Its  vascularity  is  often  very  great,  a  circumstance  which  readily  explains  the 
astonishing  rapidity  which  occasionally  marks  its  growth,  cases  having  been 
observed  in  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  it  attained  the  bulk  of  an 
adult's  head,  or  even  of  the  chest  of  the  patient.  Such  an  occurrence,  how- 
ever, is  extremely  uncommon ;  for,  in  general,  the  progress  of  the  cartilagi- 
nous tumor  is  singularly  tardy,  although  it  may,  in  time,  acquire  an  extraor- 
dinary volume. 

The  progress  of  the  cartilaginous  growth  is  variable ;  in  general,  it  is 
painless  and  indolent,  causing  little  or  no  inconvenience,  save  what  results 
from  its  weight  and  pressure;  sometimes,  however,  it  inflames  and  ulcerates, 
and  in  this  way  a  large  cavity  is  occasionally  formed,  attended  with  copious 
discharge  and  excessive  constitutional  disturbance,  rapidly  followed  by 
hectic  fever.  Portions  of  such  tumors  sometimes,  as  already  stated,  undergo 
various  transformations,  as  the  cystic,  fatty,  and  calcareous.  It  is  also  pro- 
bable that  it  may  occasionally  become  the  seat  of  carcinoma,  resembling,  in 
this  respect,  some  of  the  other  benign  formations.  The  only  remedy  for  this 
tumor  is  early  and  efficient  extirpation.  When  it  is  closely  connected  with 
bone,  amputation  will  generally  be  required. 

T.    OSSEOUS  TUMORS. 

Osseous  tumors,  usually  known  by  the  name  of  exostoses,  are  mostly  found 
in  connection  with  the  skeleton,  especially  the  skull  and  thigh-bone,  pre- 
senting themselves  in  various  forms  and  sizes,  from  that  of  a  pea  up  to  that 
of  a  foetal  head ;  hard  and  compact,  like  the  normal  bone,  which  they  closely 
resemble  in  structure  and  composition ;  slow  and  painless  in  their  progress; 
never  degenerating  into  malignant  disease ;  unamenable  to  ordinary  medica- 
tion ;  and  requiring  removal  only  when  they  seriously  interfere  with  the 
exercise  of  important  functions.  The  exciting  cause  of  this  class  of  tumors 
is  not  well  understood  ;  occasionally  their  development  may  be  traced  directly 
to  external  injury,  but  in  general  no  reason  whatever  can  be  assigned  for  iu 
Commencing  usually  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  bone,  beneath  the  perios- 
teum, their  foundation  is  sometimes  laid  in  the  periosteum  itself,  the  connec- 
tion with  the  primitive  bone  being,  perhaps,  originally  of  a  cartilaginous 
character.  The  osseous  tnmor  is  most  common  in  persons  after  the  meridian 
of  life,  and  occasionally  occurs  in  large  numbers,  depending  apparently  upon 
the  existence  of  a  real  exostotic  diathesis. 
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8.   CALCAREOUS  TUMORS. 

The  calcareoQs  tamor  is  very  uncomnQon,  and  is  generally  the  result  of  a 
degeoeration  of  a  lymphatic  ganglion,  nearly  always  one  of  the  neck,  in  the 
TiciDity  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  gland  having  perhaps  been  for  a  long  time 
enlarfred  and  indnrated,  usoally  from  a  deposit  of  tobercnlar  matter,  gradu- 
•Uj  diminishes  in  size,  and  is  finally  transformed  into  a  hard,  firm  sabstance, 
resembliog  baked  earth.  It  has  none  of  the  properties  of  genuine  bone,  and 
coosisti  almost  entirely  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  cemented  together 
bj  t  minote  quantity  of  animal  matter.  It  is  nsually  of  small  size,  of  a 
ipberical  form,  and  surrounded  by  an  imperfectly  constructed  capsule.  As 
it  is  not  amenable  to  absorption,  the  proper  remedy  is  excision,  performed 
wheoerer  it  is  found  that  the  little  tumor  is  in  the  way  of  comfort,  or  good 
looks. 

Calcareous  deposits  are  sometimes  found  in  other  structures,  as  fibrous 
tomors  of  the  uterus,  the  vaginal  tunic  of  the  testicle,  the  bronchial  lymphatic 
glands,  and  the  pulmonary  tissues ;  but  as  they  do  not  interest  the  surgeon 
tbej  may  well  be  passed  over  here. 

9.   NEUROMATOUS  TUMORS. 

The  nerves  of  animal  life,  especially  the  radial,  ulnar,  median,  tibial,  and 
|>en>Deal,  are  subject  to  two  forms  of  tumors,  or  morbid  developments,  known, 
respectively,  as  the  neuromatous  growth  and  the  painful  tubercle,  although 
tl^ir  structural  differences  are  not  always  very  well  defined.  The  latter  of 
these  affections,  incidentally  noticed  by  Petit,  Chcselden,  and  other  observers, 
tras  first  accurately  described  by  Mr.  William  Wood,  of  England,  in  1812. 
The  neuromatous  tumor,  properly  so  denominated,  has  been  particularly 
stodied  and  delineated  by  Mr.  Robert  W.  Smith,  of  Dublin,  who  published  a 
splended  monograph  on  the  subject  in  1849. 

The  neuromatous  tumor  may  be  solitary,  or  there  may  be  a  considerable 
naml^er,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  almond,  an  egg,  or  even 
aD  adult  head.  It  is  solid  to  the  touch,  firm,  inelastic,  and  of  an  oblong, 
oToidal,  or  irregularly  compressed  form.  When  small,  it  has  generally  a 
diiTinct  cyst,  of  a  cellulo-fibrous  structure,  filled  with  a  transparent  jelly-like 
?Til»«tance,  and  developed  within  the  neurilemma  of  the  affected  nerve,  the 
filaments  of  which  arc  separated  from  each  other,  and  spread  out  over  the 
?orface  of  the  tumor.  In  cases  of  long  standing,  or  when  the  tumor  has  ac- 
qnired  an  unusual  bulk,  the  morbid  mass  is  remarkably  dense,  white,  or  nearly 
$0.  homogeneous,  and  destitute  of  a  cyst,  properly  so  called. 

The  neuromatous  tumor  occurs  in  both  sexes,  and  at  various  periods  of  life, 
thoogh  it  is  most  common  in  males  and  in  middle  age.  Its  progress  is  usually 
*lott.  and  it  seldom  attains  any  great  volume.  The  exciting  causes  are 
generally  very  obscure,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  plainly  traceable  to  the  effects 
of  exlenial  injury,  as  a  wound,  blow,  or  bruise.  Occasionally  it  follows  upon 
amputation,  the  nerves  of  the  stump  becoming  enlarged  and  bulbous.  The 
pain  which  attends  this  disease  is  very  variable,  both  in  degree  and  character. 
In  most  cases  it  is  of  a  neuralgic  nature,  exceedingly  severe,  sharp,  darting,  pun- 
pent,  or  stinging,  and  liable  to  periodical  exacerbations,  dependent  apparently 
af.-:.n  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  and  disorder  of  the  digestive  functions.  The 
ilijrlitest  pressure,  friction,  or  manipulation  causes  an  increase  of  suffering, 
whifh,  under  such  circumstances,  not  unfrequently  amounts  to  great  agony. 
The  pan*  Ijevond  the  tumor,  especially  those  supplied  by  the  affected  nerve, 
are  iMld,  numb,  and  almost  powerless.  The  pain  is  sometimes  seated  in  the 
nei;rblK)rhood  of  the  tumor  rather  than  in  the  tumor  itself;  and  occasionally, 
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ofj-ain,  though  this  is  rare,  there  is  an  entire  abseoce  of  local  distreEB.     The 
general  health  may  remain  good,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  inBtance§  it  Ii 
more  or  leaa  impaired; 
^e-  33.  ^Qd  the  system,  constantly 

tortnred  by  the  excesBire 
Buffering,  is  gradnBlly  n- 
daced  tothentmost  pro*- 
tration. 

The  accompanying  . 
sketch,  fig.  33,  affords  an 
excellent  illnstration  of 
the  anatomical  characters 
of  a  nearomatons  tnmor 
of  the  leg,  Bitaated  along 
the  coarse  of  the  peroneu 
nerve.  It  hod  existed  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  dar- 
ing the  last  three  of  which 
it  had  been  exquisitely 
tender  and  painfnl.  The 
extirpation  was  effected 
by  Dr.  Dalton  and  Dr. 
Hoffman,  of  Ohio,  who 
were  kind  enongh  to  send 
me  the  specimen.  The 
operation  was  followed 
by  sloaghing  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
toes. 

A  large  quantity  of  fibrona  mattn 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
neuromatous  tnmor,  forming  a  stroma 
intersperBed  with  granules  and  cor- 
puscles, as  seen  in  fig.  34. 

The  only  effectual  traalmeiU  is  ex- 
cision. As  long,  however,  as  the 
tnmor  is  painless,  or  causes  no  incon- 
Tenience  by  its  size  or  sitnation,  the 
best  plan  is  to  let  it  alone.  When 
the  reverse  is  the  case  it  is  onr  dntj 
to  extirpate  it.  The  operation  ii 
usually  quite  simple,  and  devoid  of 
danger.  In  general,  on  attempt 
jucKneopie  nncin™  ot«  neuroraiioai  inmoi.  shonld  bemade  to  enucleate  the  tamor, 
by  pushing  aside  the  nervous  filamenti 
which  are  spread  oat  over  its  snrface,  and  which  may  thus  occasionally  be 
preserved  from  harm.  When  this  is  impracticable,  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  parts  are  fnsed  together,  the  morbid  mass  should  be  exposed  by  a  free 
incision,  and  lifted  out  of  its  bed  by  dividing  the  affected  nerve  immediately 
above  and  below,  over  a  grooved  director.  The  loss  of  motion,  occasioned 
by  this  proceeding,  even  when  it  involves  a  comparatively  large  nerve,  is 
nsaally  restored  in  a  very  short  time.  Indeed,  the  chief  inconvenience  to 
which  it  gives  rise  is  a  sensation  of  coldness  in  the  distal  part  of  the  limb, 
which  may,  however,  remain  for  years.  Amputation  has  been  resorted  to 
for  the  cure  of  this  complaint ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  case  where 
it  would  really  be  necessary. 

The  painful  sabcataneons  tubtrde,  seen  in  fig.  3f>,  is  generally  situated,  u 
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iheaame  inpliei,  jiut  beneath  the  skin,  ia  the  sreotar  tissae,  where  it  is 
nnallf  connected  with  one  or  more  very  delic&te  DervooB  filameats,  slightl; 
ctUrged,  tod  inrroDnded  bf  cellnlo-fibrous,  fibrona,  or  fibro-cartilaginoag 
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pilnral  nbcoUDtona  tabsrels. 

Mtter,  freelj  intenpereed  with  corpnscles,  as  seen  in  fig.  36.     On  being  cot 

m,  it  looks  very  mnch  lilie  a  small  mass  of  adipose  substance.     Few  vcssela 

Oi  be  diieerned   in  it.       It  is  always  remarkably 

mO,  leldoDi  exceeding  the  Tolnme  of  a  pea ;  very 

■ofaUe ;  ezqnisitely  tender  to  the  touch ;  and  the 

Kit  of  fi!iM|aent  pain,  often  of  a  nenralgic  character, 

■id  rabjeet  to  conitant  exacerbations  from  the  moBt 

triling  euuea.     It  is  said  to  be  most  common  in  the 

lover  extremities,  bat  this  does  not  accord  with  ray 

tiperience,  moat  of  the  cases  that  have  come  nnder 

BT  ohserration  having  occurred  in  the  arm,  forearm, 

ud  ihoolder- 
Tbe  painfnl  tahercle   is    generally  single,    or,    if 

Daltiple,  it  is  seldom  that  we  see  more  than  two  or 

three  in  the  same  person.     It  occurs  in  both  seses, 

btt  mnch  more  frequently  in  women  than  in  men,  the 

nrerse  being  the  case  in  regard  to  the  neuromatous 

tamor.       Its    development    is    usually   tardy,    and 

Hvercl  years  often  elapse  before  it  becomes  very  ten- 

dtrsnd  paiDfol.  Women  of  a  nervous,  hysterical  tem- 

IwnncDt  appear  to  be  most  prone  to  its  occorrence.         ■nbcaiaDeon>  tui,ctci?. 

Oaring  its  development  it  always  involves  the  skin. 

The  ritoation  of  this  tnraor  just  beneath  the  skin,  or  in  the  skin  and  areolar 
tisaoc,  the  abaeoce  of  discoloration  of  the  surface,  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  pun,  the  iotolerance  of  manipulation,  and  the  history  of  the  case,  will 
generBlly  soffice  to  determiDe  the  diagnosis. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  affection  is  free  excision,  including  a  small  por- 
lioD  of  the  anrronnding  healthy  inte^rument.  The  disease  never  retnrns  at 
the  cicatrice,  althongh  it  may  occur  afterwards  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

10.    ENCTBTKS  TCMORB. 

The  clau  of  eocysted  tnmors  is  a  large  and  important  one ;  for  it  comprises 
quite  a  nnmber  of  morbid  products,  which,  whether  they  be  viewed  with 
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reference  to  the  freqaencj  of  their  occarrence,  or  the  extraordinary  boll 
are  capable  of  attaining,  deserve  more  than  ordinary  attention.  The! 
tent«,  which  are  of  a  singularly  diversified  character,  may  be  either 
semi-solid,  or  liqnid.  Their  strnctare  is  sometimes  very  simple ;  at 
times  extremely  complex.  Hence  the  division  of  encysted  tamorc 
simple  and  compound.  In  regard  to  their  origin,  some  are  of  new  form 
but  many,  if  not  most,  are  merely  so  many  alterations  effected  in  the 
tive  structures ;  in  fact,  merely  so  many  hypertrophies.  Occurring  in  i 
every  organ  and  tissue  of  the  body,  they  are  particularly  liable  to  show- 
selves  in  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  the  glandular  organs,  as  the  I 
testicle,  liver,  and  thyroid  body,  in  the  ovaries,  and  in  the  subcutc 
cellular  substance.  While  no  period  of  life  is  exempt  from  them,  thi 
most  common  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-five,  especially  in  fe 
who  are  also  more  subject  to  them  than  males,  and  in  whom  they  occasi 
attain  an  enormous  volume. 

In  respect  to  their  structure,  some  of  these  tumors  are  of  the  most  f 
character  possible,  consisting  merely  of  a  thin  cyst,  sac,  or  capsule,  oc( 
by  the  natural  secretion  of  the  part,  more  or  less  altered  by  its  proti 
retention.  An  excellent  type  of  this  variety  of  morbid  product  is  afl 
by  the  sebaceous  tumor,  which  is,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than  a  sebi 
follicle  of  the  skin,  in  a  state  of  hypertrophy  from  the  occlusion  of  its  c 
and  the  consequent  retention  of  the  sebaceous  matter.  The  immediate 
of  the  obstruction  is  infiammation,  producing  adhesion  of  the  opposite 
of  the  outlet  of  the  follicle,  and  thus  constituting  the  first  link  in  the 
of  morbid  action.  The  second  is  the  retention  of  the  normal  secret: 
the  follicle,  which,  being  tightly  pent  up,  undergoes  important  changes 
in  its  physical  and  chemical  properties,  leading  to  irritation,  and  som( 
even  to  inflammation  of  the  sac,  which,  gradually  enlarging  before  the 
mulating  and  burdensome  mass,  at  length  forms  a  tumor  perhaps  as  la 
a  medium-sized  orange.  The  little  encysted  tumor  which  we  sometime 
upon  the  lower  lip  and  upon  the  vulva  arises  in  a  similar  manner.  Th 
bability  is  that  ranula  owes  its  origin  to  a  similar  circumstance.  C 
encysted  tumors  beneath  the  skin,  containing  serum,  blood,  or  solid  n 
are  produced  by  the  occlusion  of  one  of  the  cells  of  the  cellular  tisso 
walls  of  the  affected  cavity  forming  a  characteristic  cyst.  Obstructioi 
lactiferous  duct  has  been  known  to  produce  the  encysted  milk  tumor  < 
breast.  In  all  these  instances,  as  well  as  in  many  others  that  might  I 
duced,  we  perceive  that  the  mode  of  formation  is  extremely  simple,  ob 
tion  of  the  natural  outlet  of  the  part,  and  the  retention  of  its  proper  sec 
being  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease. 

Sometimes  the  cysts  which  form  the  distinguishing  feature  of  this  v 
of  morbid  product  are  an  entirely  new  growth,  and  then  it  is  not  alway 
to  explain  their  origin.  The  cysts  which  are  found  in  cystic  sarcoma  « 
testicle  have  been  supposed  to  owe  their  development  to  obstruction  • 
seminiferous  tubes,  but  I  question  whether  such  a  mode  of  explanatioi 
all  tenable.  In  the  few  cases  in  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  es 
ing  these  tumors,  I  have  been  led  to  conclude  that  their  origin  was 
gether  foreign  to  the  canalicular  structure  of  the  organ.  It  is  certai 
hundreds,  and  sometimes  thousands,  of  cysts  are  formed  in  the  testicl 
after  its  seminal  tubes  are  apparently  completely  annihilated,  as  is  proi 
the  large  size  which  such  tumors  often  attain,  and  by  the  total  absence 
primitive  structures.  The  more  plausible  conjecture  is  that  the  develo 
is  effected  in  the  plastic  matter  which  accompanies  the  morbid  action, 
same  manner  that  cells  are  formed  in  the  original  tissues.  The  cysts 
in  osteo-sarcomatous  formations  of  the  lower  jaw  have  probably  a  & 
origin. 
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The  contents  of  this  form  of  encysted  tumor  mast  necessarily  vary,  as  may 
be  |:tthered  from  what  precedes,  according  to  the  structure  and  functions  of 
the  tlTected  part.  Thas,  in  the  mamma  the  tumor  contains  milk,  in  ranula 
salira,  and  in  a  sebaceous  formation  sebaceous  matter ;  altered,  in  every  in- 
lUBce,  in  its  physical  and  chemical  properties,  by  the  action  of  the  inclosing 
ctit  The  cyst  itself  is  always  solitary,  and  generally  composed  of  a  single 
lifer,  its  external  surface,  which  is  rough  and  flocculent,  being  adherent  more 
or  lets  firmly  to  the  snrronnding  tissues,  while  the  internal  one  is  usually 
nootb,  shining,  or  glossy,  without  septa,  and  in  immediate  but  loose  contact 
Tith  the  proper  contents  of  the  tumor.  It  is  usually  of  a  cellulo-fibrous 
ftroctore,  and  Taries  in  thickness  from  the  merest  film  up  to  that  of  a  stratum 
fererd  lines  in  depth.  In  cases  of  long  standing  we  find  it  occasionally 
pirtialiy  conrerted  into  a  substance  resembling  fibro-cartilage,  cartilage, 
booe,  or  earthy  matter. 

A  cyst  is  said  to  be  muliiiocular,  or  compound,  when  it  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  compartments,  cells,  or  cavities,  or,  to  use  a  familiar  expression,  rooms, 
or  chambers.  This  arrangement  is  brought  about  by  the  existence  of  mem- 
bruoos  processes,  which  are  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  parent  cyst, 
fion  which  they  branch  out  so  as  to  intersect  each  other  in  different  direc- 
tKHu.  It  might  be  very  easily  imitated  by  sewing  pieces  of  linen  across  a 
common  bag,  separating  the  main  cavity  into  a  number  of  small  ones.  The 
diambers  sometimes  communicate  with  each  other ;  at  other  times  they  are  per- 
fectly closed  at  every  point.  What  is  very  remarkable,  is  that  they  frequently 
eonuin  different  kinds  of  products ;  one,  perhaps,  a  serous  fluid,  another  a 
jelly-like  substance,  another  blood,  and,  finally,  a  fourth,  perhaps,  a  solid 
■Aterial.  In  general,  the  older  the  cyst  is  the  more  likely  will  it  be  to  con- 
tain some  outi^  substance.  The  walls  of  these  sacs  are  generally  very  thick, 
ttd  of  a  dense  fibrous  structure,  with  a  tendency  to  the  fibro-cartilaginous 
degeneration.  The  septa,  or  internal  partitions,  are  of  a  similar  character. 
Xnmeroas  vessels  occur  in  them,  thus  enabling  us  to  explain  the  rapid  growth 
tod  large  bulk  which  these  tumors  occasionally  attain. 

The  most  common  situation  of  this  tumor  is  the  ovary ;  it  is  also  found  in 
the  mammary  gland,  the  thyroid  body,  the  testicle,  and  the  cellular  tissue. 
It  is  of  Irre'rTular  shape,  and  often  grows  with  great  rapidity. 

Encysted  tumors  are  seldom  benefited  by  constitutional  medication;  indeed, 
•piiarenily  never,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  have  a  tendency  to  improve  the 
ireneral  health,  and  thus  retard  their  development.  Their  contents  do  not 
seem  to  be  amenable  to  the  action  of  the  absorbents.  When  situated  super- 
ficially and  of  small  size,  they  are  sometimes  benefited,  though  seldom  cured, 
by  eom[iression,  aided  by  sorbefacient  applications,  particularly  the  dilute 
tinciare  of  iodine.  A  more  certain  plan  is  to  break  the  cysts  or  incise  them 
iQljcntaneously,  so  that,  their  contents  having  escaped  into  the  surrounding 
cellular  substance,  their  walls  may  collapse,  and  ultimately  unite  by  adhesive 
iaflammation.  When  the  tumor,  however,  is  deep-seated,  sometimes  iodine 
injections  may  be  advantageously  employed,  the  operation  being  performed 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  hydrocele  of  the  voginal  tunic  of  the  testicle.  A 
seton,  too,  is  an  eligible  procedure.  When  the  cysts  are  large  or  numerous, 
tod,  above  all,  when  the  primitive  textures  are,  in  great  measure,  if  not 
entirely,  annihilated,  the  only  course  likely  to  succeed  is  excision  of  the  entire 
Dia«s,  care  being  taken  not  to  leave  the  slightest  remnant,  otherwise  repro- 
duction will  be  certain  to  occur.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  this 
iojunction.  For  want  of  this  precaution,  I  have  known  a  patient  obliged  to 
iQbmit  to  not  less  than  three  distinct  operations  for  the  cure  of  a  tumor 
originally  not  larger  than  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  which  ought  to  have  been 
tffectaallv  removed  at  one  sitting.  A  secreting  surface,  hardly  the  size  of  a 
I'in's  bead,  is  large  enough  to  reawaken  disease.     The  removal  may  some- 
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timeB  be  effected  by  enacleatioo ;  at  other  timei,  and  more  generailtf ,  a  mimta 
dissection  is  necessary.  The  proceeding  need  not  be  at  all  bloody,  nnlen  the 
tumor  is  seated  among  very  vascalar  parts,  or  the  knife  is  carried  too  far  away 
from  the  encysted  mass. 

11.    HYDAIIO  TOMOBS. 

Under  this  head  I  propose  to  describe  a  form  of  morbid  groirtfa,  esseatiallj 
dependent  upon  the  development  of  a  cyst,  inclosing  an  entozoon,  Ycrfenkr 
worm,  or  parasite,  denominated  a  hydatid.  It  is,  as  will  be  porcdred,  alto- 
f^etber  different  from  the  other  varietiea  of  cystic  tnmors,  and  therefore  n- 
qnirea  separate  conei deration.  The  term  hydatid  is  a  generic  one,  incliidiiig 
several  specieB  of  veaicnlar  worms,  of  which  the  most  important,  snrgicallj 
considered,  is  the  acephslocyst. 

This  hydatid  most  commonly  infests  the  liver,  ovary,  and  ntems,  bnt  is  alao 
met  with,  althongh  very  rarely,  in  the  mamma,  testicle,  bones,  and  Berons 
cavities.  I  have  a  beantifnl  specimen  which  I  removed  from  the  deltoid 
muscle.  Varying  in  volume  between  a  mustard  seed  and  a  small  orange,  it 
is  of  a  globular  figure,  of  a  whitish,  semi-opaqne  appearance,  and  composed 
of  a  vesicle,  or  bladder,  filled  with  seroas  fluid,  and  surrounded  by  a  cellnliK 
flbrons  capsule,  which  tku 


Fig.  37. 


isolates,  and  protects  It 
from  the  circumjacent  Btme- 
tures.  It  is  usually  grem- 
rious,  numbers  of  themln- 
habiting  a  common  cyst,  ■■ 
seen  in  fig.  ST;  sometioHi^ 
however,  there  is  oniy  » 
solitary  one,  which  ia  Uiea 
commonly  proportiooablj 
1  arge.  The  contents  of  tM 
animal  are  of  a  clear  liqnid 
character,  remarkably  ■»- 
line  to  the  taste,  bat  detti- 
tute  of  odor  and  cosgnlfr 
bility.  The  inclosing  ent 
is  of  a  fibrous,  or  cellnlo- 
fibrous  structure,  more  or 
less  voECular,  and  possesud 
of  considerable  strength. 
It  is  evidently  a  kind  of 
adventitious  membrane  formed  from  plastic  matter.  Between  this  cyst  and 
the  parasite  is  commonly  interposed  a  soft,  pulpy,  dirty-looking  substance, 
the  precise  nature  and  object  of  which  are  not  known.  In  consequence  of 
their  peculiar  mode  of  generation,  a  iarge  hydatid  is  sometimes  found  to  con- 
tain several  smaller,  one  within  the  other,  like  so  many  pill-boxes. 

Although  the  hydatid  itself  consists  of  two  distinct  layers,  it  is  generally 
so  weak  and  delicate  as  to  break  under  its  own  weight  when  removed  from 
its  inclosing  cyst,  shrinking  into  a  soft,  pulpy  mass,  not  unlike  the  white  of 
a  hard-boiled  egg,  both  in  appearance  and  chemical  composition.  To  tba 
inner  surface  of  the  parasite  are  attached  numerous  little  bodies,  as  in  fig.  88, 
hardly  as  large  as  a  grain  of  sand,  of  a  spherical  shape,  and  of  a  grayish 
color,  each  consisting  of  a  delicate  cyst,  filled  with  echinococci.  These 
apimals,  which  derive  their  origin  and  support  from  the  hydatid,  soon  sepa- 
rate themselves,  acquiring  thus  a  sort  of  independent  existence,  great  nam- 
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km  bttag  often  Ken  flosting  aboat  in  tbe  parent  liqnor  when  tbe^  are  yet 
hifdl/  tbe  two-hnndredth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 


CjiM  gf  •eUBMoecL 


Eidi  eehinococens  consiats  of  a  body  and  a  bead,  the  iatter  being  encircled 
I  bjtnw  of  teeth.  The  body,  which  is  composed  of  solid,  granular  matter, 
Miaearioulrapeckled  appearance,  owing  to  the  preecDce  of  numeroas  ovoid 
bofiei  imoiedifttelj  beneath  its  oater  coat.  The  teeth  are  spinons,  sharp, 
kaok-like.  and  perfectly  characteristic.  They  are  not  easily  decomposed,  and 
w  therefore  capable  of  affording  important  diagnostic  information.  The 
nrioai  appearances  here  described  are  well  illustrated  in  fig.  39. 

Hydatids  are  nsaally  short-lived,  rarely  lasting  beyond  a  few  years.  Yari- 
oa  eauea  may  destroy  them.  Thus,  some  perish  from  suppuration,  some 
froB  gangrene,  some  from  the  gradnal  drying  ap  of  their  contents,  and  not 
■  few  from  tbe  preisare  of  their  yoang.  Under  sach  circumstances,  the  in- 
dang  tjtit  is  often  remarkably  thickened,  and  even  partially  transformed 
kta  Sbnos  matter  I  have  seen  cases  where  it  had  put  on  the  appearance  of 
tb  interior  of  aa  aaeorismal  sac.  Qreat  mischief,  sooner  or  later,  resnlts 
tnm  their  presence,  especially  during  tbe  progress  of  their  decay,  nature  often 
filling  to  eliminate  them,  and  thus  permitting  them  to  excite  violent  irrita- 
tion. A  hydatid  of  the  liver  will  occasionally  induce  fatal  peritonitia,  and 
tbe  hardest  Btmctnres,  the  osseous  not  excepted,  are  not  always  capable  of 
■Hhstaading  its  progress.  A  case  has  been  reported  of  a  parasite  of  this 
kind  having  perforated  the  acapnia.  In  the  lungs  acepbalocysts  sometimes 
Ind  their  way  into  tbe  bronchial  tubes,  from  which  they  are  afterwards  ejected 
bf  expertoration. 

There  are  no  signs  by  which  the  existence  of  this  parasite  can  be  diagnos- 
ticUcd.  Its  presence  in  the  discharges  is  the  only  reliable  evidence  of  the 
iind.  Some  years  ago  I  removed  a  small  tumor  from  the  arm,  which  had 
ibt  character  of  an  ordinary  encysted  formation,  but  which  was  unexpectedly 
luond  lo  contain  an  acephalocyst,  the  animal  rolling  out  upon  the  floor  before 
I  bad  extirpated  the  inclosing  capsule.  No  treatment,  except  exciaioti,  is  of 
UT  avail  in  this  affection,  and  that,  of  course,  is  only  adraiseible  when  tbe 
tafflot  a  ntniated  in  an  external  and  accessible  part  of  the  body. 

12.    POLYPOID  TUMOES. 

These  are  certain  growths,  long  known  to  pathologists  and  practitioners, 
to  which  the  term  polyp,  polypns,  or  polypoid  has  been  applied,  apparently 
fnn  fome  fancied  resemblance  they  bear  to  the  form  of  the  animal  described 
"Kdw  that  name  by  naturalists.  They  are  found  exclusively  in  the  mucous 
CMiiiw  of  the  body,  where  they  often  attain  a  large  bulk,  and  become  a 
WWM  of  lerious  mischief.  Occurring  at  all  periods  of  life,  they  are  par- 
^lariy  common  in  middle-aged  and  elderiy  snbjects,  and  present  themselves 
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in  several  varieties  of  form,  differing  essentially  from  each  other  in  theii 
structure  and  habits,  if  not  also  in  their  mode  of  origin. 

The  situations  in  which  these  growths  are  most  commonly  met  with  an 
the  nose  and  uterus  ;  they  are  also  sufficiently  frequent  in  the  ear,  the  maxil 
lary  sinus,  the  vagina,  and  the  rectum.  In  the  larynx  and  throat  they  an 
rare,  but  not,  perhaps,  as  much  so  as  is  commonly  supposed.  They  an 
generally  solitary,  but  occasionally  considerable  numbers  occur  in  the  sami 
subject  and  even  in  the  same  cavity.  Their  volume  varies  from  that  of  i 
small  pea  up  to  that  of  an  adult's  head,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  thi 
tumor,  the  locality  which  it  occupies,  and  the  amount  of  resistance  offered  U 
its  extension.  Their  shape,  which  is  usually  materially  influenced  by  that  o 
the  cavity  in  which  they  are  developed,  is  conical,  pyriform,  or  globular 
their  attachment  being  generally  effected  by  a  narrow  footstalk,  root,  oi 
pedicle.  Most  of  these  growths  belong  to  the  class  of  benign  structurea 
and  hence  the  inconvenience  which  they  occasion  is  chiefly  of  a  functiona 
character. 

Polypoid  tumors  may  conveniently  be  arranged  under  four  heads,  which 
judging  from  personal  observation,  comprise  all  the  known  and  generally  re 
cognized  varieties,  without  including  any  of  the  subordinate  divisions  mad< 
by  certain  authors,  and  which  are  altogether  dependent  upon  accidental  cir 
cumstances.  These  are  the  gelatinoid,  fibrous,  granular,  and  vascular,  whid 
possess  features  sufficiently  distinctive  to  entitle  them  to  separate  notice. 

The  gelatinoid  polyp,  the  most  common  of  all  this  class  of  morbid  growths 
rarely  occurs  in  any  other  situation  than  the  nose ;  it  is,  however,  occauon 
ally  observed  in  the  ear,  larynx,  vagina,  and  certain  portions  of  the  alimentar 
tube.  As  its  name  implies,  it  is  of  jelly-like  appearance,  looking,  indeed 
very  much  like  an  oyster,  being  of  a  soft,  spongy  consistence,  and  generally 
of  an  irregularly  pyriform  shape,  with  a  narrow  pedicle,  sometimes  nearly  ai 
inch  in  length.  Occurring  either  singly  or  in  clusters,  it  often  completely 
closes  the  cavity  in  which  it  grows,  although  it  rarely  acquires  much  \in\k 
is  destitute  of  sensibility ;  readily  breaks  under  pressure ;  and  is  remarkably 
hygrometric,  expanding  in  wet  weather,  and  shrinking  in  dry.  When  pricked 
a  thin  yellowish  and  slightly  coagulable  fluid  exudes,  which  under  the  micro 
scope  shows  nucleated  cells  lying  in  a  transparent  blastema.  The  gprowtl 
consists  essentially  of  cellular  substance  supported  by  mucous  membrane— 
a  reflection  from  that  of  the  part  to  which  it  is  attached — and  is  nourishec 
by  a  few  straggling  vessels,  which  are  often  of  considerable  length  am 
thickness.     When  extirpated  it  is  remarkably  apt  to  be  reproduced. 

The  Jibrous  polyp  owes  its  name  to  the  peculiarity  of  its  structure,  whid 
is  of  a  dense  firm  character,  the  fibres  interlacing  with  each  other  in  ever 
possible  manner.  In  the  recent  state  it  is  of  a  reddish,  purple,  or  livid  hue 
but  after  maceration  for  a  short  time  it  exhibits  a  pale  grayish  aspect,  aoc 
then  displays  its  characteristic  fibrous  arrangement  to  great  advantage.  I 
is  usually  exceedingly  tough,  hard,  and  incompressible,  offering  great  resist 
ance  to  the  knife,  which  emits  a  creaking  noise  as  it  is  drawn  through  it 
substance.  Although  it  has  seemingly  very  few  vessels,  its  removal  is  fre 
quently  attended  with  copious  hemorrhage,  both  arterial  and  venous.  Beinj 
nearly  always  solitary,  it  generally  grows  quite  rapidly,  often  attaining  i 
large  bulk  in  a  short  time,  and  is  usually  attached  by  a  broad  base,  not  bj  i 
narrow  pedicle,  as  is  the  case  with  the  gelatinoid  polyp.  The  most  commoi 
habitations  of  this  growth  are  the  uterus,  nose,  and  maxillary  sinus.  Whei 
extirpated,  it  has  a  tendency  to  recur ;  and  cases  are  not  wanting  where  r 
manifests  a  malignant  disposition. 

The  granular  polyp,  found  chiefly  in  the  uterus  and  nasal  fossa,  is,  on  th< 
whole,  very  uncommon,  and  seldom  attains  any  great  bnlk.  It  is  of  a  pal< 
rose-color,  grayish,  or  whitish  ;  of  a  soft,  fragile  consistence  ;  globular,  oroi 
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U,  or  conical  in  sbmpe :  and  from  the  size  of  a  currant  to  that  of  a  grape, 
its  connection  being  nsually  effected  by  a  long  slender  pedicle.  Its  structnre 
iignuialar,  bomogeneons,  and  inelastic  looking,  when  cut,  somewhat  like  a 
■Merited  saliyary  gland,  and  containing  a  small  quantity  of  serous  fluid. 
It  hts  few  Tessels,  grows  slowly,  and  is  easily  detached,  sometimes  reappear- 
iB|r  after  extirpation. 

The  vMcvlar  polyp,  occurring  mostly  in  the  ear,  nose,  uterus  and  rectum, 
if  of  a  florid  color,  soft  and  spongy  in  its  consistence,  and  usually  attached 
bjaurrov  base.  A  section  of  it  displays  a  cellular  structure  pervoded  by 
iBBeroos  Tessels,  none  of  which,  however,  are  of  much  volume,  but  still  suf- 
fdeitly  large  to  produce  copious  hemorrhage  when  accidentally  opened. 
The  tomor,  in  fact,  possesses  many  of  the  properties  of  the  erectile  tissue. 
Xotwithstanding  this,  it  seldom  attains  much  bulk,  and  is  generally  slow  in 
iti  progress,  with  little  disposition  to  recurrence  after  removal. 

We  are  hardly  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  structure  and  functions  of  poly- 
poid tomors  to  enable  us  to  explain  their  origin.  The  probability  is  that 
■oit,  if  not  all,  take  their  rise  in  a  species  of  hypertrophy  of  the  tissues  with 
vkicli  they  are  connected  and  from  which  they  grow.  Thus,  the  granular 
polyp  apparently  always  begins  in  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  part,  which,  as 
it  expands,  inveigles  other  structures,  which  thus  serve  to  impart  to  it  its  dis- 
tiKtiTe  featores.  In  the  vascular  variety,  the  vascular  element  predominates, 
IB  the  gelatinoid,  the  cellular,  and  in  the  hard,  the  fibrous.  Whoever  has 
exiBiD^  a  6brous  polyp  of  the  uterus  must  have  been  struck  with  its  firm 
adhesions  to  that  organ,  and  the  perfect  identification  of  its  substance  with 
tkat  of  the  parenchymatous  structure.  Dr.  Da  Costa  informs  me  that  he  has 
flften  foand,  in  addition  to  fibrous  tissue,  muscular  fibres  and  fibre-cells  in 
tkia  species  of  womb  growth,  rendering  it  thus  highly  probable  that  the 
fibrotts  polyp  of  this  viscus  is  merely  a  species  of  hypertrophy  of  its  proper 
nbstaoce.  In  the  nasal  fossa  it  is  probable  that  this  form  of  tumor  always 
oripnates  in  the  periosteum  ;  at  any  rate,  such  a  conclusion  is  plausible  when 
ve  recollect  that  it  is  usually  attached  by  a  very  broad  base  to  the  floor  or 
septum  of  the  nose. 

These  morbid  growths  are  liable  to  various  transformations,  especially  the 
fibroas.  fibro-cartilaginous,  cartilaginous  and  osseous  ;  a  circumstance  which 
has  induced  some  writers  to  make  these  changes  the  bases  of  so  many  addi- 
tional divisions  of  these  morbid  products.     They  are,  however,  altogether 
accidental,  and  are  seldom  found  except  in  cases  of  long  standing.     A  more 
Hrions  occurrence  is  the  supervention  of  carcinomatous  disease,  if  we  con- 
cede the   possibility  that   a   structure,  originally  benign,  may,  during   its 
narch,  take   on    malignant  action.     Without   altogether  denying  such  an 
occurrence,  it  must,  to  say  the  least,  be  extremely  rare,  and  it  would  perhaps 
be  more  rational  to  conclude,  in  the  absence  of  positive  facts,  that  the  tumor 
la  most  cases  was  primitively  of  a  cancerous  character,  than  that  it  became 
50  daring  its  progress.     The  fibrous  polyp  is  more  liable  to  this  kind  of 
desreneration  or  assumption  than  any  other. 

All  polypoid  tumors  act  obstructingly,  closing  the  cavities  in  which  they 
ire  developed,  and  thus  interfering  with  the  exercise  of  their  functions.  As 
They  augment  in  size,  they  encroach  upon  the  surrounding  structures,  press- 
13?  them  out  of  shape,  and  causing  more  or  less  serious  deformity.  In  this 
»iy,  moreover,  they  may  be  productive  of  severe  pain  and  great  increase  of 
■be  Datnral  discharge  of  the  part.  In  the  nose  and  uterus  they  often  give 
rise  to  serious  hemorrhage. 

The  period  of  life  at  which  these  bodies  appear  varies  according  to  circum- 

stiDces.     In  the  uterus  they  are  most  common  in  elderly  females ;  in  the  nose, 

in  joong  sdults  ;  in  the  rectum,  in  children  ;  in  the  larynx,  in  advanced  life. 

Xo  medical  treatment  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  is  of  any  avail  in 
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getting  rid  of  these  taraors.  Sorbefacients,  whether  employed  eztemallj  or 
internally,  or  both,  are  utterly  useless.  The  only  reliable  remedy  is  extirpa- 
tion, a  proceeding  which,  if  properly  executed,  rarely  fails  to  afford  at  least 
temporary,  if  not  permanent  relief.  In  performing  the  operation  it  is  import- 
ant to  effect  complete  clearance,  since,  if  the  least  germ  of  the  morbid  pro- 
duct be  left  behind,  repullulation  will  almost  be  inevitable.  As  it  is,  even 
with  the  best  possible  care,  it  is  very  difficult,  especially  in  the  gelaUnoid 
variety  of  the  affection,  to  prevent  this  occurrence.  The  methods  of  opera- 
tion are  torsion,  ligation,  and  excision,  of  which  the  first  should  generally  be 
preferred,  as  the  least  likely  to  cause  suflering  and  hemorrhage.  These  pro- 
cedures will  be  described  in  connection  with  polypoid  tumors  of  different 
parts  of  the  body. 

13.   MYELOID  TUMORS. 

The  name  of  this  tumor,  which  literally  signifies  marrow-like,  was  giren  to 
it  by  Mr.  Paget,  although  its  structure  had  been  previously  described  by 
Lebert.  It  has  been  noticed  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  but  in  particular 
in  or  upon  bone,  the  mammary  gland,  uterus,  cerebral  membranes,  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue,  and  in  the  eyelids  and  conjunctiva,  occnrring  in 
various  sized  masses,  generally  of  a  rounded,  or  ovoidal  shape,  and  of  a 
consistence  varying  from  that  of  tallow  or  suet  to  that  of  fibro-plastic  tissue. 
The  cut  surface  has  a  smooth,  compact,  shining  appearance,  with  blotches  of 
a  dark  crimson,  brownish,  pink,  or  modena  hue,  either  uniformly,  or  in 
various  degrees  of  combination,  all  these  tints  being  sometimes  commingled. 
Much  stress  is  laid  upon  these  colors  by  pathologists  as  diagnostic  characters 
of  myeloid  tumors,  affording,  as  they  do,  the  most  ready  external  means  of 
discrimination  between  them  and  other  analogous  formations. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  fibrous,  cellulo-fibrous,  or  fibro-plastic  matter, 
generally  enters  into  the  morbid  growth,  presenting  itself  in  the  form  of 
whitish,  grayish,  or  yellowish  filaments,  scattered  about  irregularly,  and  fre- 
quently so  arranged  as  to  intercept  small  cells,  filled  with  serum,  sangninolent 
fiuid,  or  pure  blood.  Sometimes  large  cysts  occur,  similar  to  those  which 
we  find  in  tumors  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  occupied  by  similar  liquids.  In 
the  more  recent  specimens  a  section  of  the  mass  generally  furnishes,  on 
pressure,  a  small  quantity  of  a  thin  yellowish  fluid,  altogether  different  from 
cancer-juice.  When  the  disease  is  developed  in  the  cancellous  tissne  of  the 
bones,  where  its  occurrence  is  more  frequent  than  elsewhere,  the  tnmor  dis- 
parts the  compact  layers,  forming  a  kind  of  cyst-like  expansion,  in  which  the 
new  matter  is  lodged,  and  which,  under  such  circumstances,  often  contains  a 
large  amount  of  osseous  substance,  soft,  cellulated,  of  a  reddish  or  pale  yel- 
lowish tint,  and  easily  recognized  by  sight  and  touch. 

The  minute  structure  of  the  myeloid  tumor  essentially  consists  of  cells. 
nuclei,  and  nucleoli,  imbedded  in  a  finely  granular  matrix,  and  interspersed 
with  filaments  of  fibro-cellular  tissue.  More  or  less  fatty  substance  is  fre- 
quently present,  and  the  stroma  is  usually  very  vascular;  a  circumstance 
which  readily  explains  the  rapid  development  of  this  variety  of  morbid 
growth.  Of  the  cells,  as  described  by  Paget,  some  are  small,  and  of  an  oval, 
lanceolate,  angular,  or  elongated  figure,  their  contents  being  dimly  dotted 
with  single  nuclei  and  nucleoli ;  others  are  round,  oval,  or  flask-shaped, 
measuring  from  ^^^^  to  f^Vu  ^^  ^^  ^"<^^  ^^  diameter,  and  occupied  each  by 
nearly  a  dozen  nucleolated  nuclei.  Intermingled  with  these  corpuscles  are 
free  nuclei,  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  giving  evidence  of  having  escaped 
from  the  older  cells. 

The  myeloid  tumor  is  generally  rather  rapid  in  its  growth,  occurs  in  both 
sexes  and  at  different  periods  of  life,  but  more  commonly  in  the  yonng  and 
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woMt  ttgcd  than  in  the  old,  and  is  capable  of  attainiDg  a  considerable  balk. 

Tion  its  tendency  to  destroy  effectaally  the  stractnres  in  which  it  is  developed, 

»d  firom  the  fact  that  it  occasionally  displays  a  malignant  tendency,  recnr- 

img  after  extirpation,  and  altimately  caasing  death,  there  is  strong  reason  to 

eoadade  that  it  is  generally  merely  a  modified  form  of  encephaloid  or  fibro- 

fhrtie  growth.     MeTertheless,  we  are  not  warranted,  in  the  existing  state  of 

tte  Kimee,  in  expressing  a  very  positive  opinion  regarding  the  trae  nature 

of  tke  diaeaae.     Forther  observation  alone  can  afford  any  valuable  clue  to 

Mjdoid  tnmora  furnish  no  diagnostic  signs.  They  generally  grow  more 
npidly  than  any  other  class  of  tumors,  except  the  encephaloid,  but  their  real 
Htnre  can  never  be  positively  determined  until  after  their  removal.  Of  their 
tiettment,  or  the  influence  of  remedies  in  checking  or  arresting  their  progress, 
we  are  equally  ignorant  When  connected  with  the  bones  of  the  extremities, 
Mthing  short  of  amputation  will  of  course  hold  out  any  prospect  of  relief, 
ttd  even  this  is  commonly  very  remote  and  uncertain.  If  excision  be  deter- 
mscd  upon,  the  knife  should  be  freely  carried  through  the  sound  tissues,  so  as 
to  guard  as  much  as  possible  against  relapse. 


BXGISION  OF  BENIGN  TUMORS. 

To  the  above  account  of  benign  tumors  may  be  appended,  by  way  of 
pisctieal  precept,  a  few  remarks  respecting  the  proper  method  of  removing 
tkm  morbid  growths  with  the  knife. 

Ist  Interference  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  avoided  when  the  tumor  is 
ititiODary,  or  nearly  so,  painless,  and  not  inconvenient  by  its  size  or  situation. 
Sdly.  If  an  operation  be  determined  upon,  the  system  should  always  be 
■Ijeeted  to  a  certain  degree  of  preliminary  treatment,  even  when  the  tumor 
if  comparatively  small,  experience  having  shown  that  extirpation  is  often 
followed  by  erysipelas. 

3dlj.  While  the  object  should  be  to  effect  the  most  thorough  removal,  care 
aboold  be  taken  not  to  interfere  unnecessarily  with  the  surrounding  tissues, 
bot  to  respect  them  as  much  as  possible  by  keeping  the  knife  in  close  contact 
with  the  morbid  growth. 

4thly.  If  the  tumor  be  of  unusual  bulk,  it  will  generally  be  necessary  to 
remoTe  a  portion  of  its  tegumental  covering,  making,  for  this  purpose,  an 
dliptieal  incision  ;  otherwise  all  the  skin  should  be  retained,  due  allowance 
being  always  made  for  its  astonishing  contractile  powers.  If  this  precaution 
be  neglected,  there  may  be  a  deficiency  of  flap  when  the  surgeon  comes  to 
approximate  the  edges  of  the  wound. 

othlj.  Diseased  integument  should  always  be  removed  along  with  the  mor- 
bid growth. 

€tbly.  In  general,  extirpation  may  be  effected  by  a  single  incision  carried 
icrois  the  centre  of  the  tumor,  either  vertically,  or  in  a  curvilinear  direction. 
It  18  only  when,  as  already  stated,  the  morbid  growth  is  very  large,  that  an 
eOlptical  incision  will  be  required. 

ithly.  Care  should  be  taken,  in  making  the  incisions,  to  give  them  such  a 
direction  as  shall  favor  drainage,  or  prevent  bagging.  Hence,  one  of  the 
extremities  should  always  correspond  with  the  most  dependent  portion  of  the 
tmor. 

Mhly.  By  keeping  the  knife  in  close  contact  with  the  tumor,  it  may  some- 
times be  promptly  and  effectually  enucleated  with  the  hand,  finger,  or 
setlpei.  Another  advantage  resulting  from  the  observance  of  this  precau- 
tloo  will  be  the  avoidance  of  hemorrhage. 

COOPKll  MZDICXI 
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Qthly.  Any  large  arteries  that  may  be  divided  shoald  either  be  compressed 
by  an  assistant  antil  the  extirpation  is  com])leted,  or  they  should  immediately 
be  tied,  loss  of  blood  being  carefully  guarded  against  in  all  proceedings  of  this 
kind.  When  the  surgeon  is  operating  alone,  or  when  he  has  no  good  assist- 
ants, the  bleeding  may  be  temporarily  checked  with  the  serrefine,  fig.  40,  m 
kind  of  wire  forceps,  or  the  contrivance  depicted  in  fig.  41.  These  instm- 
ments  hold  on  by  their  own  elasticity,  and  will  be  found  of  great  service  In 
extensive  and  tedious  dissections,  especially  when  it  is  necessary  to  cut  the 
same  artery  several  times. 

Fig.  40.  Pig.  41. 
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Serrcfine.  Small  forceps  for  temporarily  eliecklng  hemorrhage. 

lOthly.  When  all  oozing  of  blood  has  ceased,  the  edges  of  the  wound 
accurately  approximated  by  suture  and  adhesive  strips,  aided,  if  necessary, 
by  a  light  compress  and  bandage,  to  keep  the  flaps  in  close  contact  with  the 
raw  surface  beneath ;  the  object  being  to  secure  union  by  the  first  intention. 

llthly.  The  part  is  always  to  be  kept  perfectly  at  rest  until  the  wound  is 
healed  ;  the  case  being  treated  in  every  respect  upon  ordinary  antiphlogistic 
])rinciples.  In  general,  the  dressings  should  not  be  disturbed  before  the  end 
of  the  third  day,  especially  if  the  absence  of  fetor  and  discharge  indicates  that 
everything  is  progressing  favorably. 


SECT.  III. — MALIGNANT  TUMORS. 

Under  the  term  malignant  are  comprised  certain  morbid  products  which 
have  the  effect,  within  a  variable  period  after  their  formation,  of  destrojing 
not  only  the  tissues  in  which  they  are  deposited,  but  also  the  life  of  the  pa- 
tient. The  pathological  anatomist  usually  describes  them  under  the  name  of 
the  heterologous,  heteroclite,  or  heteromorphous  products,  in  reference  to 
their  want  of  similarity  to  the  natural  structures,  but  the  prefix  malignant  is 
justly  applicable  to  them,  on  account  of  their  destructive  disposition.  The 
formations  which  are  usually  embraced  under  the  present  head  are  scirrhus, 
encephaloid,  colloid,  melanosis,  and  cancroid,  the  latter  having  been  only 
lately  added  to  the  list  as  a  distinct  aff^ection.  From  this  catalogue  tubercle 
is  usually  excluded,  although  it  is  by  far  the  most  common  as  well  as  the  most 
destructive  of  all  the  heteromorphous  developments,  especially  when  it  occurs 
in  the  lungs  and  serous  membranes.  In  the  external  parts  of  the  body,  how- 
ever, it  is  less  so,  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  surgical  writers  gene- 
rally exclude  it  from  this  position.  It  would  greatly  simplify  the  study  of 
these  affections  if  the  term  **  cancer,"  by  which  some  of  them  continue  to  be 
designated,  were  altogether  discarded  from  surgical  nomenclature.  This  ex- 
pression, introduced  in  the  infancy  of  the  science,  is  entirely  figurativci  and 
therefore  calculated  to  mislead  the  mind  of  the  inquirer. 

Of  the  extensive  prevalence  of  cancerous  disease  some  idea  may  be  formed 
when  it  is  stated  that,  in  five  years,  namely,  from  1838  to  1842,  inclnsive, 
11,662  persons  died  of  it  in  England  alone,  independently  of  the  cases  which 
occurred  in  London.  Of  these  cases,  8,746  occurred  among  women,  mnd 
2,916  among  men,  or  in  the  ratio  almost  of  three  to  one.  This  diffierence  is 
due  to  the  extraordinary  frequency  of  carcinoma  of  the  uterus  and  mamme, 
particularly  the  former,  which  suffers  nearly  as  often  as  all  the  other  organs 
together. 
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These  Tuioas  morbid  fonnations,  altboogh  tbej  differ  widely  in  many  of 
eir  charmrters,  yet  possess  certain  features  in  common  with  each  other, 
vhidi  may  be  briefly  enumerated  before  we  proceed  to  speak  of  them  indi- 
ndaally. 

1st  They  are  all  deficient  in  plastic  materia],  while  they  contain  an  nnnsnal 
iBODiit  of  albaminoas  substance,  or  the  protein  principles  of  the  blood.  The 
cMfleqaence  is  that  they  are  less  organizable  than  the  ordinary  lymph-pro- 
iicti,  and  also  less  capable  of  maintaining  a  long  existence  in  the  parts  among 
wUcb  they  are  deposited. 

2dlj.  Under  the  microscope  they  are  fonnd  to  consist  of  two  parts,  a  fibrons 
ttroma,  and  graoDles  or  cells,  which  bear  to  each  other  the  relation  of  con- 
ttiniog  and  contained  parts.  The  former  is  either  of  new  formation,  or  it 
b  composed  of  pre-existing  tissne,  in  an  altered  state.  The  cells  often  con- 
ttio  Doclei  and  nacleoli,  and  possess,  in  many  cases,  an  astonishing  multiplying 
&nilty ;  a  circumstance  which  adds  greatly  to  the  rapidity  and  malignancy 
of  the  morbid  growth. 

3dly.  They  occur  in  nearly  all  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body,  in  both 
lexei,  at  all  periods  of  life,  in  all  temperaments,  and  in  persons  of  all  occupa- 
tioas,  often  existing  simultaneously  in  a  number  of  localities.  They  fre- 
qiently  display  a  marked  hereditary  tendency,  forming  at  or  soon  after  birth, 
tid  also  a  disposition  to  appear  in  several  members  of  the  same  family. 

Ithly.  They  present  themselves  under  different  varieties  of  form ;  generally 
M  a  distinct,  circumscribed  tumor,  but  very  frequently  also  as  a  stratum,  or 
iifiitrition. 

5thly.  They  are  all  deposited,  as  a  secretion,  in  a  fluid  form,  but  soon  as- 
mmt  a  concrete  character,  which,  after  a  time,  they  again,  in  part,  lose,  their 
tcodeocy  being  to  become  disintegrated,  and  to  work  their  way  to  the  surface, 
br  exciting  ulcerative  action  in  the  surrounding  tissues.  The  resulting  sore 
iiiocapable  of  forming  healthy  matter  and  healthy  granulations;  or,  in  other 
vords,  it  remains  open  and  intractable,  either  for  an  indefinite  period,  or 
lotil  the  patient  perishes  from  the  effects  of  the  local  and  constitutional  irri- 

tlliOD. 

6ihly.  They  are  all  of  constitutional  origin,  or  connected  with  a  contami- 
uted  state  of  the  blood  and  solids,  a  perfectly  healthy  individual  being  inca- 
I>sble  of  their  attack,  which  generally  takes  place  without  any  assignable 
ciuie.  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  they  always  manifest  a  tendency  to  re- 
appear after  extirpation,  either  at  the  original  site,  or  at  some  other  point. 

Tthly.  Their  progress  is  generally  rapid,  most  of  them  causing  death  in 
from  nine  to  eighteen  months  from  the  time  of  their  first  appearance.  As 
they  advance,  especially  when  ulceration  is  about  to  begin,  they  involve  the 
neighboring  lymphatic  ganglions,  transmitting  to  them,  through  the  agency 
of  the  absorbents,  some  of  their  own  material,  or  exciting  similar  disease  by 
sympathetic  irritation. 

The  so-called  cancer-cells  have  been,  and  still  are,  a  prolific  sonrce  of  dis- 
putation. While  there  are  some  who  altogether  deny  their  existence,  as  a 
distlDct  and  specific  entity,  the  great  majority  of  pathologists  agree  in  the 
opinion  that  they  are  peculiar  to  this  class  of  morbid  growths,  and  they  do 
bot  he&itate  therefore  to  assign  to  them  an  important  histiological  and  diag- 
oo&tic  rank.  Without  attempting  to  decide  a  question  of  such  grave  im- 
{H)rtaoce,  for  which  our  knowledge  is  perhaps  still  too  imperfect,  it  may  con- 
fidently be  assumed  that  all  carcinomatous  formations  are  intimately  connected 
with,  if  not  directly  dependent  upon,  the  presence  of  cells,  of  a  more  or  less 
complex  structure,  which  thus  influence  their  development,  and  serve  to  im- 
iurt  to  them  their  distinctive  features.  Time  will  probably  show  whether 
these  cells  are  new  cells,  or  merely  cells  which  naturally  exist  in  all  organs 
tad  tissues,  in  m  state  of  disease,  alteration,  or  degeneration. 
VOL.  I. — n 
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The  RccompanyiDg  sketches,  from  Beal  and  Draitt,  will  serve  to  co 
fCood  idea,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  of  the  nature  of  these  cellB,  aod  o 
disposition  in  the  fibrons  stroma,  or  basemen t-stractnre,  above  allndec 
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Fig.  42  represents  cells  in  the  earlier  stages  of  careinoma,  with  na 

a;  magnified  200  diameters.     In  fig.  43,  the  cells,  termed  mother-ce 

older  and  larger,  or,  in  other  words,  further  advanced  in  their  develo; 

Fig.  44  exhibits  the  cells  i 

Fig-  44.  lie  in  their  fibrons  stroma 

some  of  the  cells  are  loadc 

fat,  and  others   with  me 

pigment,  nomistakable  evi 

of  increasing  age  and  g 

decay. 

In  its  shape  the  cancer- 
pretty  regolarly  spherics 
about  the  T^^t  "f  &&  i 
diameter,  with  an  ovnl,  ec 
nncleus,  situated  in  its  ii 
and  generally  occupied  I 
or  more  nucleoli.  These  arrangements  may  be  rendered  particularly  c 
if  the  matter  under  examination  be  treated  with  acetic  acid,  which  mal 
cell  pale  and  transparent,  and  brings  out  the  nucleuR  in  bold  relief.  Ii 
varieties  of  carcinoma,  the  cell  frequently  exhibits  a  caudate  configurftl 
The  occurrence  of  ulceration  in  cancer  is  a  direct  consequence 
changes  wroQght  by  age  and  disease  in  the  cancer-cells.  As  the  i 
growth  progresses,  the  cells  become  opaque,  irregular,  flattened  oi 
pressed,  and  infiltrated  with  oil  and  difl'erent  kinds  of  pigmentary  sabs 
They  nndergo,  in  fact,  changes  very  similar  to  those  which  are  witnei 
lymph  or  plasma.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  targe 
most  perfect  cells  are  found  in  scirrhus  or  hard  cancer,  especially  in  tl 
slow  growth.  The  more  imperfect  cells  are  seen  in  eneephaloid  and 
rapidly  developing  forms  of  the  disease. 
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1.    SCIRHHUB. 

The  term  Ecirrhus  is  employed  to  designate  a  morbid  product  wbicb 
dense  and  firm  than  any  of  the  natural  tissues,  e.xcepting  tendon,  cai 
and  bone.  Hence  it  is  often  called  hard  cancer,  an  expression  whi< 
applied  to  this  substance  in  the  infancy  of  tbe  science,  from  some  fane 
semblance  which  it  was  supposed  to  bear  to  the  claws  of  that  animal. 
10  be  regretted,  as  already  stated,  that  it  is  not  altogether  sbolisfae 
sargical  nomenclatnre,  as  its  retention  is  only  calculated  to  add  confm 
a  subject  unfortunately  safliciently  obscure. 

The  occurrence  of  scirrhus  is  as  frequent  as  its  character  is  maligna 
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nfoTgiTing.     It  18  observed  at  TariOQs  periods  of  life,  bat  rarely  nntil  after 

uddle  age.   The  youngest  subject  in  which  I  have  ever  seen  the  disease  was 

ftmaluto  child  three  months  old,  whose  case  has  been  reported  by  Dr.  S.  W. 

GroOfiii  the  North  American  Medico-Chirurgical  Review  for  May,  1857. 

It  presented  itself  in  the  liver,  which  was  otherwise  perfectly  healthy,  in  the 

form  of  white  tubercles,  which  were  of  a  firm,  almost  fibro-cartilaginous  con- 

nstenee,  and  exhibited  onder  the  microscope  all  the  characteristics  of  genuine 

Kirrbas.     Scirrhos  of  the  skin  is  also  occasionally  observed  at  a  compara- 

tiTclj  early  period ;  bat  everywhere  else  it  is  rare  until  after  the  age  of  forty, 

«ken  it  becomes  sufficiently  common.     The  period  of  its  greatest  frequency 

is  from  the  forty-fifth  to  the  fifty-fifth  year. 

Females  are  more  liable  to  scirrhus  than  males,  but  in  what  precise  pro- 
portion has  not  been  ascertained.  The  infiuence  of  temperament,  habit,  and 
occopatioD  opon  the  production  of  the  disease  also  remains  undetermined. 
It  \i  jrenerally  supposed  that  persons  of  a  dark  bilious  temperament  are  par- 
tienlirly  subject  to  it,  but  for  such  an  opinion  there  is  no  valid  reason. 

Certain  organs  and  tissues  are  more  prone  to  scirrhus  than  others.  Thus, 
;  what  are  called  the  glandular  viscera,  as  the  liver,  mamma,  and  uterus,  arc 
puticQJarly  liable  to  sufier,  though  the  testicle,  which  belongs  to  the  same 
dMB,  is  singularly  exempt  from  the  disease,  so  much  so,  indee'd,  that  we  may 
nil  qoestioD  whether  it  is  ever  attacked  by  it.  The  stomach,  anus,  rectum, 
aid  eolon  are  often  invaded  in  l)oth  sexes.  Scirrhus  was  supposed  at  one 
tine  to  be  very  common  in  the  lip  and  penis,  but  recent  researches  tend  to 
fkow  that  thi.s  is  not  the  fact,  but  that  the  affection,  formerly  so  regarded,  is 
Bothing  but  epithelial  cancer,  a  milder  form  of  malignant  structure.  Whether 
this,  however,  is  really  so,  future  observation  must  decide.  Meanwhile,  it  is 
positively  certain  that  cancroid  disease  is  often  much  more  rapidly  fatal  than 
irirrbons.  The  bones,  muscles,  tendons,  ligaments,  aponeuroses,  vessels, 
lerves,  salivary  glands,  brain,  lungs,  spleen,  and  urinary  organs  are  nearly 
entirely  exempt  from  this  heterologous  formation. 

Like  the  other  heteromorphous  products,  the  scirrhous  may  appear  under 
fiereral  varieties  of  form,  as  the  tuberoid,  stratiform,  and  infiltrated,  of  which 
the  first  is  the  one,  surgically  speaking,  of  the  greatest  interest.  The  other 
two  occur  chiefly  in  the  internal  organs,  particularly  the  a?so|>hagus,  stomach, 
colon,  and  rectum,  the  submucous  cellular  tissue  of  which  they  often  so  com- 
pleitiy  transform  as  not  to  leave  a  vestige  of  the  original  structure ;  at  the 
stme  time  that  they  encroach  very  seriously,  if  not  fatally,  upon  the  caliber 
of  the  tube.  The  affected  part  is  dense  and  crisp,  cutting  almost  like  fibro- 
cartiiage,  and  has  a  pale  yellowish  or  grayish  appearance,  with  white  fibrinous 
iiitorsections.  The  stratiform  variety  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  skin  and 
snWrous  cellular  tissue,  but  the  occurrence  is  uncommon.  Scirrhus  of  the 
Qterns  generally  presents  itself  as  an  infiltration. 

The  best  example  of  the  tuberoid  variety  occurs  in  the  mamma  and  liver; 
it  is  also  sometimes  seen  upon  the  serous  membranes  and  in  the  skin,  or  in 
the  ^kin  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  in  the  form  of  little  nodules,  often 
cot  larger  than  a  current,  a  pea,  or  a  filbert.  Sometimes  the  tumor  consists 
of  one  single  mass,  as  in  the  liver,  bnt  more  generally  it  is  made  up  of  seve- 
ral, which  together  may  form  a  growth  as  large  as  an  orange,  or  even  a  fist, 
lard,  dense,  inelastic,  and  almost  incompressible,  grating  under  the  knife,  of 
TftriiMe  shape,  but  generally  globular  or  ovoidal,  movable,  and  deeply  inlaid 
in  the  tissues  among  which  it  is  situated.  These  tissues  occasionally  afford 
ilie  tumor  an  imperfect  capsule,  but  in  general  there  is  no  such  investment, 
tbe  heteroclite  matter  being  often  spread  out  in  the  most  irregular  and  gro- 
t«#|oe  manner,  like  the  claws  of  the  animal  from  which  the  disease  has  derived 
JU  generic  name.     The  fibrous  intersections  which  i)ervade  the  interior  of 
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the  morbid  mass  are  the  remains  of  the  normal  tissues,  varionslj  cbaDged  hj 
the  disease.  They  are  generally  of  a  dense,  firm  consistence,  and  of  a  gray- 
ish, blaish,  or  rosaeeons  color,  thas  strikingly  contrasting  with  the  abnoniMl 
deposit.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  fibrous  bands,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  are  ever  entirely  of  new  formation.  In  the  mammary  gland  they 
generally  consist  of  imprisoned  lactiferous  tubes. 

Structure, — A  section  of  a  scirrhous  tumor,  especially  in  its  more  matorad 
stages,  exhibits  a  whitish,  homogeneous  aspect,  and  affords,  upon  being 
scraped,  a  peculiar  lactescent  fluid,  somewhat  unctuous  to  the  loach,  which 
has  received  the  name  of  cancer-juice,  and  upon  which  much  stress  has  bees 
laid  by  modern  pathologists  as  denotive  of  malignancy.  It  is  seldom  present 
in  very  recent  specimens,  and  my  researches  have  led  me  to  believe  that  it  ii 
a  result  of  partial  softening  of  the  heteromorphous  mass,  preparatory  to 
ulceration.  We  sometimes  find  it  united  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  free 
oil. 

Scirrhns  has  a  very  feeble  circulation,  its  vessels  being  remarkably  small, 
and  probably  wholly  derived  from  the  surrounding  parts.  Of  their  predtt 
arrangement,  however,  we  have  no  definite  idea.  The  paucity  of  vesseli 
affords  a  satisfactory  clue  to  the  slow  growth  and  comparatively  small  size  of 
the  morbid  product,  and  a  reason,  also,  why  there  is  so  seldom  any  con8ide^ 
able  hemorrhage  after  ulceration  has  set  in.  No  nerves  have  been  demoi- 
strated  in  its  substance,  but  their  free  distribution  is  inferred  from  the  sharps 
lancinating  pain  which  forms  so  characteristic  a  symptom  of  the  diseaia 
Lymphatics  also  exist ;  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  if  arsenic  be  applied  to 
an  open  scirrhous  ulcer,  it  is  often  absorbed  into  the  system,  producing  siiai- 
lar  effects  as  when  taken  directly  into  the  stomach. 

Pathologists  have  laid  much  stress  upon  the  existence  of  certain  subdifl" 
sions  of  scirrhous  tumors,  as  the  mammary,  pancreatic,  lardaceons,  aad 
reticular,  as  if  the  appearances  which  these  expressions  are  intended  to  design 
nate  were  not  purely  accidental,  depending  upon  the  character  and  amonnt 
of  pre-existing  tissue,  the  age  and  mode  of  aggregation  of  the  heteroclite 
matter,  and  above  all,  the  state  of  the  patient's  general  health.  I  must  ob- 
ject the  more  strenuously  against  the  use  of  these  t^rms,  because  they  htfo 
only  a  tendency  to  complicate  the  subject  and  create  confusion.  I  am  son 
that,  with  all  my  opportunities  for  observation,  I  have  never  seen  a  scirrbott 
tumor  to  which  the  word  mammary  or  pancreatic  could  be  applied  with  a^f 
degree  of  propriety ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  lardaceons  and  retiei- 
lar  varieties,  as  they  have  been  termed,  although  they  may  sometimes  presAt 
a  faint  resemblance  to  the  objects  after  which  they  have  been  named,  must  be 
exceedingly  rare. 

ChemicaUy  examined,  scirrhns  is  found  to  consist  largely  of  albumen  tod 
fatty  matter,  the  two  together  forming  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  mitt 
In  a  specimen  of  scirrhns  of  the  uterus,  analyzed  by  Hecht,  the  fatty  sab- 
stance  amounted  to  fifty  per  cent.  Fibrin  exists  sparingly  in  all  caJML  i 
Gelatine  is  said  to  be  occasionally  present,  but  this  is  questionable.  In  aa 
examination  by  Foy,  upwards  of  thirty  per  cent,  of  earthy  salts  existed,  follf 
one-half  of  this  quantity  being  in  the  form  of  subphosphate  of  lime. 

The  facts  which  chemistry  has  revealed  in  regard  to  the  composition  of 
scirrhns  are  valuable,  as  showing  that  this  substance  is  formed  of  materiik 
very  much  of  a  non-plastic  character,  and  consequently  incapable  of  resisting, 
for  any  length  of  time,  the  influence  of  surrounding  agents.  It  is  reasooafale 
to  suppose  that  its  composition  is  not  alike  in  all  cases,  but  that  it  is  greith 
influenced  by  the  site  and  age  of  the  morbid  product,  and,  therefore,  tbatn 
varies  not  only  in  different  stages  of  the  malady,  but  also  in  different  portioM 
of  the  same  specimen. 


i 
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The  MMute  ttnteturt  of  scirrhas  conaiBts  of  two  parts,  a  fibrons  network, 
ud  B  Bofl  gnnalar  matter     The  former  is  made  up  of  filaments  of  a  wbitlsb 
w  ^yiflh  color,  which  intersecting  each 
other  in  every  conceivable  direction  form  Fig  45 

■»he*,  of  Tariable  shape  and  sue  for  the 
lodgBWDt  of  the  grannlar  element  These 
tlanents,  which  are  well  shown  in  Gg  45 
■K  of  a  fibroDS  stroctorc  and  generally 
raaiiit,  not  of  new  matter  but  merely  of 
pre-existing  tissue  condensed  and  altered 
brtbc  hetcroclite  deposiL  Their  appear 
iBce  is  occasionally  very  distinct  in  recent 
fperimeni  of  scirrhaB    especially  of  the 

linr  and  mamma,  but  ordinarily  it  is  ne  ' 

esKiiT  to  scrape  away  the  granular  mat 

trr  brfore  they  can  be  brought  into  full  sirom*  ot  tcinhiu, 

RlitC 

The  essential  element  of  scirrhns,  contained  in  the  meshes  of  the  fibrous 
itnctDre,  consists  mainly  of  cells  and  free  nuclei,  lying  in  a  transparent  and 
tfgbtly  grannlar  matrijc.  The  cells  vary  much  in  shape  some  being  round 
tone  OTal,  and  others,  again,  candate,  or  furnished  wiih  tail  like  prolongations 
Ib  iin  they  range  from  the  gjq  to  the  y, i^g  of  an  inch  in  diameter  most  of 
ihcB  being  large  and  well  defined,  especially  in  the  more  matured  speci 
MDs  of  the  disease.  They  haye  each  a 
ddicale,  bat  distinct  wall,  and  generally 
iieloH  one  or  more  nuclei.  The  nuclei 
n,  lor  the  most  part,  of  an  oval  shape, 
■id  often,  in  turn,  inclose  well-marked 
ncleoli.  Sometimes  the  nuclei  escape 
hm  their  ccIIh,  and  scatter  themselves 
tkroDrb  the  nniting  substance  as  if  in 
wrth  of  new  homes.  Finally,  crystals, 
pvDDles,  oil  dro))s,  and  old,  defieneratcd 
telli  are  often  found  in  the  some  spcci- 
WD  under  the  field  of  the  microscope. 
Tlr  virions  forms  of  cell-formation  are 
tell  «hown  in  fig.  -16,  from  a  drawing  by 
Dr.  Da  Casta. 

Prffyret* — The  progress  of  scirrhus  is  generally  more  slow  than  that  of 
ihf  other  hetenmorphoos  deposits,  both  ns  ii  respects  its  tendency  to  ulceru- 
libn  and  the  destruction  of  life.  It  is  seldom  that  a  scirrhous  tumor  of  the 
l*«fi  Ijecoraes  an  open  sore  nnder  twelve,  fifteen,  or  eighteen  months ;  not 
iBfrequenlly,  indeed,  several  years  elapse  before  it  takes  on  this  kind  of 
ution.  I  had  at  my  Clinic,  two  winters  ago,  an  elderly  iady,  formerly  a 
pstient  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  whom  the  disease  had  been  regularly  pro- 
pi'iing  for  more  than  tn-cnty  years  before  any  disposition  to  ulceration 
Itcime  apparent.  Several  other  casei<,  somewhat  leas  in  their  duration, 
kave  been  under  my  observation.  In  general,  however,  the  tendency  to 
dcMition  shows  itself  within  the  second  year,  commencing  usually  in  a 
n(Kr6cial  jionion  of  the  tumor,  sometimes  at  one,  and  at  other  times  at 
•wal  points,  the  process  being  preceded  and  accompanied  by  more  or  less 
diwijl oration  of  the  surface,  and  by  the  adhesion  of  the  skin  to  the  subjacenl 
l«ti.  The  color  is  always  dark,  purple,  or  livid,  the  vessels  immeiiiately 
nncemed  in  iu  production  l)eing  enlarged  and  deeply  congested,  frequently 
Pfwenting  an  api>earance  as  if  they  were  inlaid  in  the  cutaneous  tissues. 
Tilt  part  at  length  giving  way,  an  ousiglitly  ulcer  is  exposed,  having  bard. 
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steep,  and  roanded  edges,  and  a  foal-looking  bottom,  generally  incnxsted 
with  spoiled  lymph.  The  discharge  is  always  of  a  sanioas,  ichoroas,  or 
sanguinoleut  nature,  more  or  less  fetid,  irritating,  and  often  remarkably  pro- 
fuse. It  tarnishes  silver,  imparts  a  green  color  to  syrup  of  Tiolets,  and,  on 
admixture  with  sulphuric  acid,  evolves  a  peculiar  gas,  having  many  of  the 
properties  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  No  granulations  ever  form  apon  snch 
an  ulcer ;  hence  it  never  heals,  the  plastic  matter  which  it  secretes  losing  its 
vitality  as  soon  as  it  is  deposited.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  this 
rule ;  but  they  are  very  uncommon,  and  I  have  never  met  with  any.  Some- 
times the  scirrhous  ulcer  has  a  remarkably  excavated  appearance,  afi  if  it  had 
been  dug  out  with  a  punch.  The  parts  immediately  around  the  olcer  are 
always  very  tender,  discolored,  and  ccdematous. 

Another  tendency  of  the  scirrhous  tumor  is  to  contract  adhesions  to  the 
structures  among  which  it  is  situated.  This  disposition,  which  often  mani- 
fests itself  at  a  comparatively  early  period,  is  always  very  conspicaoos  in  the 
latter  stages  of  the  malady.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  adhesions  is  an 
effusion  of  ordinary  plastic  matter ;  but  in  some  cases,  especially  in  such  as 
are  of  long  standing  and  of  unusual  size,  they  are  owing,  at  least  in  part,  to 
the  heteromorphous  deposit  itself,  which,  under  such  circumstances,  often 
breaks  through  its  original  boundaries  into  the  skin,  cellulo-adipose  tissoe, 
muscles,  glands,  and  even  bones,  involving  them  all  in  one  common  mass. 

But  a  tumor  of  this  kind  not  only  involves  the  parts  with  which  it  lies  in 
immediate  contact,  but  it  often  extends  its  influence  to  others  farther  off. 
The  structures  which  are  most  liable  to  suffer  in  this  way  are  the  lymphatic 
ganglions,  which  often  take  on  the  same  kind  of  action,  becoming  enlarged 
and  indurated,  and  exhibiting,  on  division,  precisely  the  same  appearances 
as  the  original  tumor.  Sometimes,  again,  parts  still  more  remote  become 
involved  in  the  morbid  action.  Thus,  in  scirrhus  of  the  mamma  we  often  see 
not  only  great  contamination  of  the  axillary  lymphatic  ganglions,  bat  serious 
swelling  of  the  corresponding  arm,  evidently  from  an  extension  of  the  primi- 
tive affection. 

Thus  the  tendency  of  this  disease  is  to  spread  and  to  contaminate  the  sur- 
rounding structures,  making  itself  deeply  felt  not  only  at  home  but  abroad; 
not  merely  locally  but  constitutionally.  In  exceptional  cases,  the  morbid 
influence  is  closely  circumscribed,  limiting  itself,  perhaps,  for  years,  to  the 
sput  in  which  it  originally  appeared ;  but  even  then  it  eventually  breaks 
through  its  barriers,  and  spreads  among  the  surroundiug  parts.  Finally, 
after  Iiaving  inhabited  the  part  for  a  time,  nature  occasionally  makes  an  effort 
at  extrusion,  the  tumor  being  invaded  by  gangrene,  and  at  length  detached 
as  a  slough.  Such  an  occurrence,  however,  is  extremely  rare.  I  have  seen 
but  one  instance  of  it.  The  patient  was  an  elderly  lady,  fat,  and  otherwise 
healthy,  who  had  a  medium-sized  scirrhus  tumor  in  one  of  the  mammary 
glands  which  had  troubled  her  for  several  years.  All  of  a  sudden,  without 
any  assignable  cause,  inflammation  set  in,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  whole  mass 
was  lifted  from  its  bed  as  neatly  as  if  the  operation  had  been  performed  with 
the  knife.  Some  time  afterwards  the  disease  broke  out  in  the  axillary  lym- 
phatic ganglions,  and  made  rapid  strides  towards  a  fatal  termination. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  scirrhus  necessarily  resolve  themselves  into 
local  and  constitutional.  The  former  can  only  be  satisfactorily  studied  as 
they  appear  in  an  external  tumor,  such,  for  example,  as  that  which  inyolres 
the  mamma.  In  taking  hold  of  such  a  tumor  we  are  struck  with  its  extra- 
ordinary hardness  and  density;  it  feels  firm,  incompressible,  and  inelastic. 
If  it  be  of  recent  origin,  it  will  be  found  to  be  perfectly  circumscribed  and 
movable,  the  examiner  being  able  to  grasp  it  with  the  fingers,  and  to  posh  It 
about  beneath  the  skin  ;  at  a  later  period,  however,  it  contracts  adhesions  to 
the  surrounding  parts,  and  thus  becomes  firmly  fixed  in  its  situation.     The 
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sorbid  prodoct  maj  appear  as  a  solitary  tumor,  or  several  little  lamps  may 
ippear  siaiiiltaDeoasly  or  soccessively,  and,  gradaally  coalescing,  a  coDsider- 
lUe  sized  mass  may  thas  be  formed. 

The  pain  of  scirrhos  is  peculiar.     It  is  sharp  and  lancinating,  darting 

throogfa  the  parts  like  an  electric  spark,  or  causing  a  sensation  as  if  needles 

voe  thrust  into  them.     It  makes  its  appearance  at  an  early  date,  gradually 

acmsiog  in  sererity,  and  becoming  at  length  a  source  of  intense  suffering. 

It  may  be  steady  and  persistent,  but  more  generally  it  is  intermittent,  coming 

nd  going  apparently  as  whim  or  caprice  may  dictate.     It  is  always  aggra- 

Ttted  by  damp  states  of  the  atmosphere,  and  by  whatever  has  a  tendency  to 

iapair  the  general  health.     In  some  cases  we  find  it  to  be  of  a  neuralgic 

dttficter;   and  under  such  circumstances,  instead  of  being  limited  to  the 

■orbid  mass,  it  often  shoots  about  in  different  directions  among  the  neigh- 

boriog  struct  ares.     Daring  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease  it  is  generally  so 

eoostint  and  violent  as  to  deprive  the  patient  of  sleep  and  appetite,  thus 

npidly  nrgiog  on  the  fatal  issue. 

DnriDg  the  progress  of  the  disease  the  skin  is  tied  down  to  the  morbid 
■in,  and  soon  becomes  hard  and  livid,  its  vessels  being  at  the  same  time 
Tfiy  moch  enlarged  and  deeply  congested.  Presently  ulceration  sets  in,  the 
nnltiDg  sore  having  a  steep  excavated  appearance  and  a  foul  discharge, 
vithoot  the  ability  to  form  granulations,  to  produce  healthy  pus,  or  to  un- 
dergo reparation.  The  tnmor  is  now  firmly  adherent  to  the  surrounding 
ftroctarea,  and  there  is  generally,  though  not  invariably,  lymphatic  involve- 
Deot  A  discharge  of  blood  sometimes  attends  the  ulcerative  stage,  but  it 
leidoin  exceeds  a  few  drachms,  or,  at  most,  a  few  ounces.  The  bleeding  may 
he  purely  capillary,  or  it  may  proceed  from  a  tolerably  large  vessel,  arterial 
or  venons,  laid  oi)en  by  the  morbid  action,  and  unable  to  retract  in  conse- 
qienee  of  the  condensation  of  the  circumjacent  tissues. 

Scirrhos  in  its  earlier  stages,  produces  little  or  no  constitutional  distnrb- 
inee.  The  affection  is  strictly  local,  annoying  and  fretting  the  parts  directly 
iorolved  in  it,  but  not  awakening  any  general  sympathies.  A  little  mental 
>iisqaietude,  the  result  of  the  consciousness  that  there  is  a  suspicious  tumor 
••rlump,  is  the  only  thing  that  excites  attention.  By  and  by,  however,  the 
health  l>egins  to  fail ;  the  appetite  is  impaired ;  the  sleep  is  interrupted  by 
the  severity  and  frequency  of  the  pain ;  the  secretions  are  disordered,  and 
!*ome  of  them  are,  perhaps,  entirely  suppressed ;  the  bowels  are  irregular ; 
the  assimilative  functions  suffer;  occasional  attacks  of  fever  take  place;  the 
flesh  and  strength  gradually  decline ;  the  spirits  are  depressed ;  and  life  is 
lieset  on  every  side  by  the  treacherous  and  unrelenting  enemy.  During  the 
latter  stages  of  the  malady,  sometimes  even  before  there  is  any  serious  lym- 
phatic involvement,  the  countenance  assumes  a  peculiar  sallow,  cadaverous 
expression,  so  denotive  of  the  cancerous  cachexy;  diarrhoea  and  sweats  set 
in ;  the  limbs  become  anasarcous ;  and  at  length  the  patient  dies  utterly  ex- 
haosted.  being  literally  pricked,  fretted,  and  stung  to  death  by  the  disease. 

Ihiring  the  progress  of  this  disease  scirrhous  deposits  often  appear  in  other 
parts  of  the  body;  the  blood  becomes  thin  and  colorless ;  and  the  solids  are 
tQiciated,  pale,  and  flabby.  Even  the  bones  often  experience  important 
changes,  especially  those  of  the  thigh,  which  are  sometimes  rendered  so  fra- 
^nleas  to  give  way  from  the  slightest  cause.  Many  years  ago  I  had  under 
mj  charge,  on  account  of  scirrhus  of  the  mamma,  an  old  lady  of  seventy- 
tbn^,  who  broke  her  right  femur  a  few  days  before  she  died,  simply  by  lurn- 
iag  round  in  bed. 
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2.   £NC£PHALOn). 

Although  encephaloid  and  scirrhns  closely  resemble  each  other  id  their 
Ptractare  and  compositioD,  yet  they  exhibit  safficiently  distinctive  featores  to 
justify  ns  in  considering  them  as  different  diseases.  As  the  progress  of 
morbid  anatomy  advances,  we  shall  doubtless  become  more  enlightened  in 
regard  to  their  intimate  relations,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  relations  which 
they  sustain  towards  the  tissues  in  which  they  occur,  as  well  as  to  the  system 
at  large. 

Encephaloid  has  various  synonymes,  of  which  the  most  common  are,  soft 
cancer,  medullary  sarcoma,  cerebriforra  cancer,  and  fungus  hematodes.  Mr. 
John  Bums,  of  Glasgow,  who  was  the  first  to  describe  it,  gave  it  the  name 
of  spongoid  infiammation.  All  these  various  appellations  have  reference 
either  to  the  appearance,  consistence,  or  structure  of  the  morbid  prodact, 
and  are,  therefore,  more  or  less  appropriate.  That  of  encephaloid,  however, 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  least  objectionable,  and  is  the  only  one  that  ought  to 
be  retained.  There  is  a  form  of  the  disease,  to  which  attention  was  first 
called  by  Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds,  under  the  name  of  fungus  hematodes,  which  I 
shall  designate  as  the  hematoid  variety,  and  which,  in  my  judgment^  is  the 
only  one  that  deserves  separate  consideration.  The  terms  solanoid,  napiform, 
and  reticulated,  devised  by  some  of  the  French  and  German  pathologists,  to 
specify  particular  states  of  encephaloid,  ought  to  be  discarded  from  the 
nomenclature  of  the  disease,  as  they  are  only  calculated  to  lead  to  confusion 
by  keeping  up  a  refinement  which  does  not  exist  in  nature. 

The  disease  is  more  common  in  the  mamma,  eye,  testicle,  ntems,  liver, 
lymphatic  ganglions,  periosteum  and  bones,  than  anywhere  else.  With  the 
exception,  however,  of  the  muscles,  tendons,  nerves,  cartilages,  ligaments, 
and  aponeuroses,  there  is  no  part  of  the  body  in  which  it  has  not  been  ob- 
served. Occasionally  it  takes  place,  either  simultaneously  or  successivelji 
in  a  considerable  number  of  structures,  resembling,  in  this  respect,  the  other 
heteromorphous  products,  and  constituting  a  genuine  encephaloid  diathesis. 
It  appears  in  both  sexes,  and  at  all  periods  of  life,  from  early  infancy  to  old 
age,  but  the  greatest  number  of  cases  occur  between  the  twentieth  and  fiftieth 
year.  The  subjoined  table,  constructed  for  me  by  Dr.  Cassot,  shows  the  age 
in  ninety-one  cases. 


Tears. 

No.  of  cases. 

Years. 

IXo,  of  CI 

ItO    3 

8 

30  to  40 

•                • 

14 

3  "     7 

4 

40  "  60 

•                •                i 

18 

7  "  14 

5 

50  "  UO 

•                • 

7 

14  "  21 

9 

60  "  70 

•                •                « 

4 

21  "  30 

20 

70  »  75 

•                •                « 

2 

The  localization  of  encephaloid  is  materially  influenced  by  the  age  of  the 
patient.  Thus,  in  the  mamma  the  disease  is  almost  peculiar  to  middle  age ; 
in  the  testicle,  to  young  adults ;  in  the  eye,  to  childhood.  Of  the  relative 
frequency  of  the  disease  in  the  two  sexes,  we  have  no  reliable  data.  In  the 
cases  analyzed  by  Dr.  Cassot,  there  was  a  predominance  of  males,  and  in  my 
own  practice  I  have  certainly  seen  it  oftener  in  men  than  in  women ;  bnt  this 
may  have  been  a  mere  coincidence. 

The  chemical  composition  of  encephaloid,  as  determined  by  the  analysis  of 
Foy,  probably  the  most  accurate  that  has  yet  been  made,  shows  the  gpreatest 
possible  resemblance  to  that  of  scirrhus  by  the  same  chemist  To  enable  the 
reader  to  compare  the  results  of  his  examinations  I  shall  subjoin  his  two 
tables  in  parallel  columns : — 
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47.00 
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4.00 
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Water 

Oxide  ot  iron     . 

Sab-phosphate  ot  lime 

(Soda. 
Carbonates  of  J  Line 

LMagnesia 
Hjdroohloratea  ofj  ^^'* 
Tartrate  of  aoda 


Fig.  47. 


Ii  will  tbna  be  perceiTed  that  the  chief  differeDces  in  the  composition  of 
tkc  two  MbstKDces  consist  in  the  presence  of  osmazome  in  encephaloid,  in 
ik  lener  qosDlitj  of  earthy  salts,  and  the  frreater  qaaatity  of  albumen. 
IW  fibrin  exists  lo  nearly  equal  proportions.  The  analyses  make  no  mention 
tf  Sdatine,  which  has  been  asserted  by  certain  chemists  to  exist  in  both 
■boanees,  especially  in  the  more  recent  specimens.  Donbtless  the  compoEi- 
tJM  of  encephaloid  is  greatly  inflnenced  by  the  age  and  site  of  the  c 

tkf  generkl  health  of  the  patient,  the  con- 

fitioa  of  the  blood,  and  even  by  different 

portiooi  of  the  same  tumor. 
The  similuity  of  the  minute  ttructure  of 

the  two  prodncta  is  hardly  less  remarkable 

tkaa  that  of  their  chemical  constitution. 

Xoit  specimeiu  exhibit,  nnder  the  micro- 

Kope,  a  stroma  and  corpuscles,  closely  re- 

Kmblic^  those  of  scirrhns.    The  stroma, 

or  lAsia-stractore,  exhibited  in  fig.  47,  is 

Bade  Dp  of  a  Gbraus  substance,  not  equally 

■til  dtTeloped  in  every  speciraen,  but  in 

pacral  inlOciently  distinct  to  admit  of  easy 

nc'jgnitjon.     The  firmer  varieties  usually 

coDiain  two  kindi  of  fibres,  both  hollow, 

but  oae  is  opaque  and  granular,  the  other 

tyiiine  and  studded  with  cells  and  nuclei. 

The  other  element,  the  essentially  cancer- 

oai  -abgtance,  consists  of  corpuscles,  of  a 

nnDded,  oToidal,  or  caudate  shape,  exactly 

nmilar  to  those  of  scirrhuii,  only  that  the 

.«ier  arrangement  is  commonly  more  dis- 

liocily  marked.     Nearly  all  include  large, 

oTiI  Doclei,  and  not  a  few  also  nucleoli. 

B«i()ei  these  two  substances,  most  speci-  sirom>  of  mnphsivii. 

Hucontain  pigment  matter,  granules,  and 

ail  globules.     The  various  forms  of  cancer  corpuscles  are  well  displayed  in 

Eg.  43.     The  caudate  bodies  are  particularly  distinct. 

In  regard  to  its  arrangement,  the  encephaloid  matter  presents  itself  under 
three  rarietia  of  form,  as  a  tumor,  a  stratum,  and  an  infiltration,  the  first 
itiiig  the  most  common,  and,  surgically  considered,  the  only  one  of  any  pnr- 
tieoUr  interest.  It  varies  in  volume  from  that  of  a  pea  to  tliat  of  an  adult'it 
btid,  iu  shape  being  generally  somewhat  ovoidal,  and  its  surface  more  or 
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less  lobulated  sb  in  Gg.  48,  rrom  b.  Bpccimen  in  my  cabinet.     Its  confip 
however,  is  always  greatly  Jnflaenced  by  the  amount  of  pressnre  exerte 

Rg.48. 


Elongitfd  ud  oodala  celli  of  aaciphalold. 

it  by  the  parts  in  which  it  is  sitaated,  and  hence  it  is  occasionally  ver 

flattened,  or  irregnlarly  compressed.     When  seated  in  tbe  ezternal  stn 

as  in  the  sabcDtaneoDB  and  interm 

Fig.  48.  cellnlar  tissue,  over  the  bones,  in  th 

mary  gland,  and  in  the  lymphatic  gai 

it  has  generally  a  well-marked  cy 

grayish,   whitish,   or  rosoceoua    : 

ance,  and  of  considerable  firmnt 

thickness,  which  thas  serves  to  dc 

limits  and  to  isolate  it  from  the  i 

textares.     Extending  from  the  ini 

face  of  this  envelope  are  numeroi 

ceeses,  which,  passing  through  the 

of  the  diseased  mass,  intersect  eac 

in  various  directions,  and  thns  fori 

cavities,  or  lodges,  for  tbe  accorom 

of  the  new  matter,  just  as  in  scirrhi 

that  they  are  generally  larger  an 

fully  developed.   The  encepbaloid 

freed  from  its  stroma,  or  fibrous  e 

is  of  a  soft,  jelly-like  conslstenc 

much  like  that  of  the  fcetal  brain 

to  the  touch,  of  a  whitish  or  sligh' 

dish  lint.miscible  with  water,  of  a] 

sperrn-like  odor,  and  readily  coa 

by  heat,  alcohol,  and  acids,  thus  a 

its  protein  character. 

Toborou  formofsncepinioid.  If  a  section  be  made  of  an  ei 

loid  tnmor,  it  will  be  fonnd  to  ) 

in  most  cases,  not  a  little  variety  of  form,  or  diversity  of  appearat 

consistence.     Thus,  one  part  may  be  soft  and  white,  like  brain,  anoti 

haps  feel,  look,  and  cut  like  fib ro -cartilage,  while  a  third  may  be  co 

essentially  of  a  reddish  semi-concrete  substance,  bearing  a  striking 

l)lance  to  the  contents  of  an  old  aneurism.     Most  of  these  differea 

due  to  the  age  of  the  tumor,  and  tbe  changes  experienced  by  the  ii 

primitive  tissues;  but  the  latter  are  so  distinct  aud  pecnllar  fis  to  entit 
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to  be  considered  almost  as  a  separate  formation.     It  is  to  this  morbid  pro- 
duct that,  as  was  before  stated,  the  term  hematoid  oaght  to  be  applied,  as 
cxpressiTe  of  its  blood-like  strnetare.     It  looks,  in  fact,  more  like  a  mass  of 
irmly  coa^lated  and   semi-organized   blood  than  any  other  substance  to 
vbich  it  can  be  compared.     Occasionally  a  more  solid  substance  is  mixed  up 
with  the  hematoid,  as  the  fibrons,  or  fibro-cartilaginons,  and  when  this  is  the 
cue  it  generally  creaks  under  the  knife,  cutting  a  good  deal  like  a  raw  turnip, 
or  the  rind  of  bacon.     I  ha?e  found  this  form  of  tumor  most  commonly  in 
the  mamma,  liver,  testicle,  and  lymphatic  ganglions,  the  latter  of  which,  when 
tkDS  affected,  occasionally  exhibit  a  singularly  areolar  structure,  a  section 
hearing  a  close  resemblance  to  the  surface  of  a  sponge,  the  cells  being  occn- 
pied  by  the  hematoid  matter. 

Encephaloid  sometimes,  although  rarely,  occurs  as  an  infiltration  chiefly  in 
tike  longs,  liver,  uteras,  and  lymphatic  ganglions,  the  proper  structure  of 
Tbich  it  subverts  and  ultimately  completely  effaces,  forming  a  dense,  solid 
Di«^  of  a  pink,  grayish,  or  ash  color,  grating  under  the  knife,  inelastic, 
ifid  almost  incompressible.  The  stratiform  variety  is  also  uncommon.  It  is 
teen  chieOy  in  the  submucous  cellular  tissue  of  the  stomach  and  rectum,  and 
beneath  the  pleura  and  peritoneum,  in  small,  thin,  whitish  patches,  from  the 
tiameter  of  a  dime  to  that  of  a  dollar. 

Eocephaloid,  being  an  extremely  vascular  structure,  is  endowed  with  a 
lifh  degree  of  vitality,  growing  generally  with  great  rapidity,  and  often 
ittaioiDg  an  uncommon  bulk  in  a  few  months  from  its  first  appearance.  Its 
Teueb  are  anosoally  large,  and  are  probably  derived  from  the  pre-existing 
tittoes,  although  cases  occur  where  the  circumstances  are  such  as  to  load  to 
ibe  belief  that  they  are  now  and  then  created,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  hete- 
roclite  matter  itself.  If  such  a  conclusion  be  admissible,  as  I  think  it  is,  it 
Mlovs  that  encephaloid  has  occasionally,  like  plastic  lymph,  a  double  circu- 
lation, one  pecoliar  to  itself,  and  the  other  common  to  it  and  the  tissues  with 
vhicb  it  lies  in  contact.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  vessels  are  generally  remark- 
iblr  volnminous,  thus  strikingly  contrasting  with  those  of  scirrhus,  at  the 
tame  time  that  they  afford  a  ready  explanation  of  the  difi*erences  in  the 
rapidity  and  size  of  the  two  formations.  Their  wails  also  are  unusually 
brittle,  and  hence  they  are  liable  to  give  way  under  the  most  trifling  causes, 
|»rodaciDg  those  apoplectic  depots  which  we  so  often  see  in  their  interior, 
and  those  frightfnl  hemorrhages  which  occasionally  attend  their  open  condi- 
tion. 

Of  the  absorbent  vessels  of  encei)haloid  nothing  special  is  known.  Doubt- 
less, however,  they  exist  in  large  numbers,  otherwise  it  would  be  diflScult  to 
account  for  the  facility  with  which  morphine  and  other  articles,  applied  to 
encephaloid  ulcers,  find  their  way  into  the  general  system.  IS'erves  are  also 
probably  freely  distributed  through  the  morbid  mass,  although  it  is  a  singular 
fact  that  this  disease  is  generally  much  less  painful  than  scirrhus.  The  reason, 
however,  is  not  the  paucity  of  nerves  in  the  one,  but  the  manner  in  which 
thej  are  compressed  in  the  other,  the  structure  of  encephaloid  being  so  much 
^ter  than  that  of  scirrhus,  and  therefore  admitting  of  greater  comfort  to  its 
nerresw 

It  13  not  nnusnal  for  encephaloid  tumors  to  contain  serous  cysts,  as  well  as 
other  adventitious  products,  thus  complicating  their  structure,  and  occasion- 
&ilj  throwing  a  doubt  over  their  diagnosis.  In  general,  the  cysts  are  small ; 
l>Dt  I  recollect  an  instance  where  a  cavity  of  this  kind  contained  fully  a  pint 
of  ^rum,  its  walls  having  a  peculiar  honey-combed  appearance.  Apoplectic 
dep<jt.s  as  already  stated,  are  most  common  in  the  hematoid  variety  of  ence- 
pikaioid  to  mors. 

It  is  seldom  that  an  encephaloid  tumor,  after  having  once  taken  a  fair  start, 
remains  even  temporarily  stationary ;  on  the  contrary,  its  tendency  is  to  pro- 
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ceed,  steadily  and  regularly,  in  its  work  of  disorganization,  antil  it  destroys 
life  either  by  hemorrhage  or  by  irritation,  the  period  at  which  this  takes  place 
varying,  on  an  average,  from  nine  to  twelve  months.  Death  sometimes  occors 
in  an  almost  incredibly  short  period.  I  remember  the  case  of  a  youth  of 
eighteen,  a  patient  of  Professor  Post,  in  the  New  York  Hospital,  who  had  a 
large  encephaloid  tnmor  upon  the  scapnla,  measuring  a  foot  in  its  greatest 
diameter,  from  which  he  died  in  less  than  eight  weeks  from  its  first  appear- 
ance.  On  the  other  hand,  a  patient  occasionally  lives  a  long  time.  I  am 
now  attending  a  gentleman,  aged  forty-two,  who  has  been  laboring  under 
encephaloid  of  the  antrum  for  more  than  four  years.  Great  softness  of  tex- 
ture, bulk,  and  rapidity  of  growth  are  the  circumstances  which  particularly 
predis])ose  to  an  early  unfavorable  issue. 

The  period  at  which  the  encephaloid  tumor  becomes  an  open  ulcer  is  inde- 
finite ;  sometimes  it  takes  place  within  a  few  months,  at  other  times  not  under 
a  year,  or  a  year  and  a  half,  although  this  is  uncommon.  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  ulceration  may  be  the  pressure  of  the  morbid  mass  upon  the 
skin,  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  or  the  occurrence  of  a  slough.  However 
this  may  be,  the  sore  is  always  characteristic.  Its  edges  are  thin,  undermined, 
jagged,  or  irregular,  and  its  bottom,  which  is  sometimes  of  considerable  depth, 
has  a  foul,  bloody,  fungous  appearance.  In  some  instances  it  is  covered  with 
numerous  excrescences,  or  large  fungous  granulations,  giving  it  a  peculiar 
cauliflower-like  aspect.  The  parts  immediately  around  are  of  a  deep  red, 
livid,  or  purple  color.  The  discharge  is  usually  profuse,  and  of  a  sanions, 
bloody,  or  sanguinolent  character,  a  development  of  pure. laudable  pus  never 
being  seen.  Copious  hemorrhage  occasionally  takes  place,  especially  in  the 
hematoid  variety  of  the  disease,  and  by  its  frequent  repetition  often  rapidly 
undermines  the  general  health,  urging  on  the  fatal  crisis.  The  occurrence  is 
particularly  common  in  encephaloid  of  the  eye,  uterus,  and  mamma.  Of  the 
many  cases  that  I  have  seen  of  the  encephaloid  ulcer,  I  have  never  known 
one  to  heal  even  temporarily.  Intractability  is  one  of  its  distinguishing 
features. 

Lymphatic  involvement  often  occurs  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  some- 
times long  before  ulceration  sets  in;  at  other  times,  however,  it  does  not  take 
place  until  the  tumor  has  opened.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  more  rapid  the  growth  is  the  earlier  will  there  be  disease  in  the  neigh- 
boring ganglions,  and  conversely.  The  constitutional  cachexy  is  always  well 
marked  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  affection,  and  the  patient's  doom 
is  often  depicted  in  legible  characters  upon  his  countenance  several  months 
before  it  is  finally  sealed  in  death. 

An  encephaloid  tumor  is  distinguished  by  its  comparative  softness,  by  the 
rapidity  of  its  growth,  by  its  great  bulk,  and  by  its  lobulated  surface.  The 
pain  is  generally  slight,  at  least  until  ulceration  takes  place;  and  there  is 
nearly  always  considerable,  sometimes  enormous,  enlargement  of  the  subcuta- 
neous veins.  In  its  earlier  stages,  the  tumor  is  movable,  as  in  scirrhns,  but 
as  it  advances  it  contracts  adhesions,  and  at  length  becomes  permanently 
fixed. 

3.   EPITHEUOMA. 

There  is  a  class  of  affections  which  were  formerly  known  under  the  name 
of  scirrhns,  from  their  supposed  identity  with  that  disease,  but  which  modem 
research  has  shown  to  be  so  different  from  it  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  regarded 
as  separate  formations.  They  comprise  the  various  forms  of  malignant  dis- 
ease of  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  tissues,  more  particularly  carcinoma  of  the 
lip,  gums,  tongue,  face,  anus,  and  penis.  They  are  not,  however,  limited  to 
these  parts;  for  they  sometimes  invade  the  deeper  structures,  as  the  bones, 
muscles,  lymphatic  ganglions,  liver  and  lungs,  although  their  occurrence  here 
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■  T«7  infreqaent.  The  names  by  which  these  formations  are  now  generally 
dnifiiated  tre  epitbelioma,  cancroid,  and  epithelial  cancer,  which,  as  they 
iR  rafficieotlj  expreaaire  of  their  true  character,  may  all  be  appropriately 
Mtd  ai  raney  mky  dictate. 

Epithelioma  ia  more  common  in  men  than  in  women,  the  latter  lieing  more 
Btble  to  Bcirrhna.  In  the  male  the  lip  and  penis  are  most  freqnently  attacked. 
What  ia  called  chimney  sweeper's  cancer  is  merely  a  form  of  epithelial  disease 
of  ihc  tcrotam.  Lopos,  the  Jiofi  me  langere  of  the  older  writers,  is  nothinir 
te  caneroid  of  the  skin  of  the  face,  an  affection  sufficiently  common  in  both 
KIM,  and  often  committing  the  most  frightful  ravages.  In  whatever  form  it 
UT  appear,  it  seldom  shows  itself  before  the  age  of  thirty-Gve  or  forty. 
Aootber  circamstance  worthy  of  note  is  that  the  disease  nsualty  occors  only 
ii  one  part  of  the  body,  its  origin  being  apparently  mnch  less  connected  with 
ik  coostitotion  than  that  of  the  other  varieties  of  carcinoma. 

The  eaiuu  of  this  disease  are  not  well  nnderstood.  Sometimes  it  is  directly 
tnceable  to  external  injury,  as  long-continued  pressnre.  Thus,  Dr.  Pa  Costa 
bt  Bientioned  to  me  the  case  of  a  shoemaker,  where  it  was  clearly  attributable 
to  the  effKts  of  a  small  board  worn  habitually  npon  the  abdomen  while  the 
MD  VMS  working  at  his  trade.  Epithelioma  of  the  lip  is  often  charged, 
ibttber  correctly  or  not  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine,  to  the  irritation 
j  prcdoeed  by  the  pipe  in  smoking.  Chimney  sweeper's  concer  is  generally 
larribed  to  the  irritation  occasioned  by  the  lodgment  of  soot  in  the  folds  of 
ibeierotam.  Sometimes  the  disease  originates  in  a  wart  or  cicatrice.  Epi- 
Mioma  of  the  penis,  until  lately  regarded  as  trnc  cancer,  has  been  very  com- 
■onlj  referred  to  the  irritation  arising  from  a  want  of  cleanliness  due  to  the 
(lincace  of  a  long  and  tight  prepuce.  A  sharp  tooth,  bronght  constantly 
B  coataet  with  the  tongne,  is,  as  is  supposed,  an  esciting  cause  of  epilhe- 
lioiu  of  that  organ.  Cases  have  been  collected  which  tend  to  prove  that 
iIm  diseaae  occasionally  manifesto  a  hereditary  predisposition.  Dr.  Foster, 
rf  Terre  Conpee,  Indiana,  has  comrannicated  to  mc  the  particulars  of  three 
tis*!  which  occurred  in  three  members  of  the  same  family,  two  having  died 
'rom  epithelioma  of  tlie  face,  and  one  from  epithelioma  of  the  foot. 

Cincroi'l  generally  begins  in  the  form  of  a  tuliercle,  crack,  or  wart-like 
Mcr^cence,  hard  to  the  touch,  movable,  and  somewhat  tender  on  pressure. 
.\'  '.be  disease  advances  the  part  c.ftends  in  different  directions,  and  becomes 
m.'ri^  defined  in  its  character.  By  and  by  ulceration  sets  in,  sometimes  almost 
tioiiiltaneously  at  several  points,  the  cx- 

\'--!^  surface  having  a  foul,  unhealthy,  Fig.  !>0. 

r'JDv'iting  appearance,  with  irregular 
^Lalate<]  edges,  and  a  hard,  rough 
^9^..  The  di^harge  is  generally  abun- 
dtiir,  and  of  a  thin,  sanious,  acrid  de- 
Hrii.iion,  often  erodiug  the  skin  in  the 
nei^iiborhood.  The  ulcer  is  intractable, 
DUiilfeEting  no  disposition  to  heal,  or,  if 
munlations  should  form,  they  speedily 
(itinerate  and  lose  their  vitality,  the 
rK3|>entire  powers  being  too  feeble  to 
tiTTy  on  the  work  of  repair.  Once  begun, 
tilt  disinle);raiing  action  never  stops, 
Md  hence  its  ravages  are  often  most 
fnVhtfnl,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case 
fniB  which  the  adjoining  cut,  fig.  60,  was 
cQpi«d,  where  the  disease  successively 
inriiJTed  skin,  muscle,  bone,  cartilage, 
»Mi  fibrous  membrane,  sparing  nothing  that  fell  in  its  way.  The  pain  attend- 
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iii|r  the  disease  is  of  a  sharp,  darting,  or  pricking  natarc,  and  often  extends 
tlirongh  the  surrounding  parts.  Hemorrhage  occasionally  occurs,  chieSjin 
the  fuDgating  form  of  epithelial  ulcer,  and  may  be  sufficiently  copious  to 
cause  serious  debility.  Cases  have  been  observed  vhere  the  disease  laid  open 
lar)tc-sized  arteries  and  veins. 

Daring  the  progress  of  the  disease,  lymphatic  inrolrement  occurs;  some- 
times early,  but  generally  not  nntil  after  the  lapse  of  eight,  twelve,  or  flfVeen 
months.  Thns,  in  epilliclionia  of  the  lip  the  ganglions  of  the  jaw  hecone 
enlarged,  and  in  that  of  the  penis  the  ganglions  of  the  groin.  The  consti> 
tution  also  suffers  severely,  but  nsually  not  so  early  as  in  ordinary  carcinoma, 
though  ultimately  not  less  fatally. 

If  a  section  lie  made  of  an  epithelial  cancer  it  will  be  found  to  grate  nnder 
the  knife,  and  to  exhibit  a  firm  whitish  or  grayish  mass,  more  or  lees  vascu- 
lar, and  of  a  radiating  strocture.  In  the  lip  and  penis,  it  generally  also 
contains  well-marked  papillte,  of  varying  size  and  shape,  some  being  single, 
others  united,  which,  however,  arc  altogether  adventitious,  or  they  occur  only 
in  epithelioma  of  the  mucous  or  ninco-cutaneous  sarfaces.  Minutely  exa- 
mined, the  morbid  growth  is  obt'erved  to  consist  mainly  of  cells  not  unlike 
those  of  pavement  epithelium,  only  that  they  are  larger.  The  cells  vary  con- 
siderably in  their  shape,  some  being  rounded,  some  oval,  and  some  fnsifonn, 
angular,  or  elongated.  The  older  ones  are  sometimes  flattened,  shrivelled,  or 
curled  up,  as  if,  partially  deprived  of  vitality,  they  were  about  to  become 
effete.  They  usually  contain  one  or  two  small  nuclei,  and  either  lie  in  Buper- 
im]K>sed  layers,  united  by  fibrous  matter,  or  they  are  inclosed  in  pecnlitr 
cysts,  which  are  almost  characteristic  of  this  class  of  morbid  prodncts.  Theie 
nppeorances  are  well  seen  in  fig,  51,  from  a  drawing  by  Dr.  Da  Costa.  Some- 
times these  cells  and  nuclei  ore  unusually  large  and  distinct,  strongly  resem- 
bling such  as  occur  in  true  carcinoma.  Mixed  up  with  the  cells  of  epithe- 
lioma,  especially  if  the  disease  has  made  some  progress,  arc  great  numben 


Fig.  S2. 


of  free  nuclei,  and  granules,  and  sometimes,  also,  of  crystals  of  cholesterioe, 
pigment  cells,  and  blood  corpuscle?.  The  papillffi,  prcvionsly  alluded  to, 
consist  of  loose  fibrous  tissue  nnd  bloodvessels  very  densely  coated  with 
layers  of  e]iiliiclial  cells  and  free  nnclei.  Fig.  52  represents  one  taken  from 
a  cancroid  affection  of  the  lip.  It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  the  disease  ii 
deficient  in  some  of  the  elements  of  onlinary  cancer;  a  circumstance  which 
ucconnts  for  its  more  manageable  charncler. 

Epithelial  cancer  is  generally  comparatively  tardy  in  its  growth.  In  a 
case  of  cancer  of  the  tongue,  reported  by  Dr.  Da  Costa,  in  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  Examiner  for  April,  1852,  twenty-two  years  elapsed  from  the  ep- 
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petnuice  of  the  disease  to  the  time  of  the  operation  for  its  removal.  Cancer 
iif  the  Hp  often  lasts  a  number  of  jcars  before  it  terminates  fatally,  though 
'^U  is  not  its  ordinary  tendency,  most  persons  dying  in  from  eighteen  months 
to  two  years.  I  hare  seen  cases  of  lupus  of  the  face  continue  their  ravages 
for  nine,  fifteen,  and  twenty  years  l>efore  the  disease  finally  caused  death. 
Uader  soch  circumstances,  the  ulceration  occasionally  for  a  time  suspends  its 
action,  and  then  resumes  it,  perhaps  now  with  increased  vigor. 

4.    COLLOID. 

Snce  the  attention  of  pathologists  has  been  more  closely  directed  to  this 
affection,  it  has  been  found  to  be  a  good  deal  more  frequent  than  was  for- 
caerly  imagined;  nevertheless,  compared  with  some  of  the  other  heterologous 
formations,  it  is  sufficiently  rare.  The  name  by  which  it  is  usually  known  has 
reference  to  the  peculiar  jelly-like  appearance  of  one  of  its  principal  consti- 
tuents, and  is  therefore  quite  appropriate.  It  has  also  been  described  under 
the  terms  gelatiniform,  alveolar,  and  gum  cancer. 

The  favorite  seats  of  this  morbid  product  are  the  omentum,  stomach,  rec- 
TSB,  ovary,  lower  jaw,  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  the  bones  of  the  ex- 
tremities. The  testicle,  mamma,  uterus,  and  lymphatic  ganglions  are  also 
occasionally  attacked  by  it.  It  has  never  been  seen  in  the  eye  and  its  append- 
iges. 

It  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a  considerable  number  of  organs,  but  mani- 
fests less  tendency  to  general  diffusion  than  any  of  the  other  heterologous 
formations,  except  the  epithelial.  It  takes  place  in  both  sexes,  and  at  all 
]<riods  of  life  after  puberty,  but  is  most  common  between  thirty-five  and 
fifty.  In  two  instances  of  enormous  colloid  tumors  of  the  omentum,  observed 
t»y  myself,  the  patients  were,  respectively,  forty  and  forty-nine.  In  a  case 
vbicb  I  noticed  in  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  beneath  the  dura  mater, 
the  ape  was  thirty-nine. 

Culloid  occurs  under  two  varieties  of  form,  as  a  tumor,  and  as  an  infiltra- 
■ion.  The  latter  is  most  common  in  the  alimentary  canal,  particularly  the 
'toRiacli  and  rectum;  the  former,  in  the  glandular  organs,  the  peritoneum 
•■\\A  omentum,  ovary,  cellular  tissue,  and  the  bones.  In  the  bones  it  is  most 
::trfjaent  in  those  affections  known  under  the  vague  names  of  osteo-sarcoma 
:tnd  fpin.i  ventosa,  which  are  sometimes  almost  exclusively  composed  of  this 
-Qli?:ance.  In  the  infiltrated  variety  of  colloid,  the  new  matter  occupies  the 
:rieihfs  of  the  cellular  substance,  forming  cysts,  from  the  size  of  a  mustard- 
*ctd  10  thai  of  a  hazel-nut,  which  are  filled  with  the  characteristic  jelly-like 
:iat;fcr,  and  which,  as  they  increase  in  volume  and  number,  so  completely  sub- 
vert the  primitive  structures  as  ultimately  to  leave  no  trace  of  them. 

In  the  other  variety  of  colloid,  the  heteroclite  matter  occurs  in  the  form  of 
» distinct  tumor,  from  the  volume  of  a  marble  to  that  of  an  adult  head,  of  a 
::!obular.  rounded,  or  irregular  shape,  and  of  a  firm,  dense  consistence.  In 
'fie  peritoneal  cavity,  I  have  seen,  on  two  occasions,  enormous  tumors  of  this 
*ind.  one  of  which  was  supposed,  by  estimate,  to  weigh  not  less  than  twcnty- 
!»Te  poonds.  It  extended  from  the  pelvis  to  the  diaphragm,  surrounded  the 
•■olon  and  part  of  the  stomach,  and  almost  completely  concealed  the  abdo- 
uinal  viscera;  its  leng^th  being  nearly  one  foot,  its  breadth  upwards  of  eight 
iNches,  and  its  thickness  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches.  The  patient, 
»ttd  forty-nine,  had  been  laboring  under  the  disease  for  four  years.  In  the 
t'tbtr  case,  that  of  a  gentleman  of  forty,  the  tumor  occupied  the  same  situa- 
tion, tfid  was  also  of  extraordinary  extent.  When  the  disease  was  first  no- 
ticed, eight  months  before  he  died,  the  morbid  mass  was  already  of  large  size, 
fwming  an  immense  protuberance,  which  bore  upon  the  walls  of  the  abdomen 
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in  every  direction,  withont  causing  the  Blightest  inconTenieiice,  sare  whit 
resnlted  from  ita  bnlk. 

The  Eurface  of  the  colloid  tamor  is  generally  rough,  knobby,  or  distinctly 
lobulated,  according  to  the  volume  and  arrangement  of  the  component  cysts. 
Occasionally  it  bcArs  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  exterior  of  a  padding  stone. 
The  knife,  ae  it  passes  through  it,  makes  a  creaking  noise;  it  contains  very 
little  cellular  substance,  and  the  investing  cyst  is  nsnally  very  thin.  In  the 
larger  masses,  considerable  sized  vessels  may  \x  seen  running  over  the  sur- 
face, and  penetrating  the  walls  of  the  principal  cysts,  without,  however,  pats- 
ing  through  their  contents. 

Colloid  consists  of  two  component  elements,  a  stroma,  and  the  peculiar 
jelly-like  matter  from  which  the  deposit  derives  its  distiuctive  features.  The 
former  is  of  a  fibrous  character,  and  is  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
cells,  locnli,  or  cavities,  from  the  size  of  a  pin  bead  up  to  that  of  a  small  mar- 
ble, rounded,  ovoidal,  or  angular;  communicating  with  each  other,  and  lined 
by  a  thin,  delicate,  transparent  membrane,  which,  excepting  that  it  is  not  ft 
shut  sac,  closely  resembles  the  serous  tissue.  The  stroma  is  of  new  forms- 
tion,  and  generally  possesses  great  firmnesB  and  density;  it  creaks  under 
the  knife,  and  is  of  a  dull,  whitish,  grayish,  or  pole  yellowish  color.  The 
cystiform  structure  of  colloid  is  easily  recognized  in  all  specimens  of  the  dis- 
ease,  and  is  so  remarkable  that,  once  seen,  it  can  never  be  forgotten.  It  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  annexed  cuts;  Gg.  53  showing  the  external  arrange- 
ment, and  fig.  54  the  internal. 

The  fibrous  matter  of  colloid  is  almost  destitute  of  free  cellular  sabstance. 
:,  however,  an  abundant 


Fig.  53. 


Fig.  54. 


supply  of  vessels,  as  I  have  satis- 
fied myself  by  dissection,  and  as  is 
evinced  also  by  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  morbid  growth,  and 
the  great  bulk  which  it  occasion- 
ally attains.  In  one  case  in  par- 
ticular I  had  no  difficulty  in  tracing 
several  large,  straggling  arteries 
into  a  tnmor  of  this  kind,  showing 
that  it  had  a  very  active  circnla- 
tion.  The  manner,  however,  in 
which  the  vascalar  system  of  the 
iiior'i  cuiifciion,  morbid  product  is  arranged  is  not 

determined ;  nor  is  it  ascertained 
whether  it  is  of  new  formation,  or  derived  solely  from  the  sarronndiog  and 
included  healthy  structures.  Of  the  character  of  its  nerves  and  abaorbenta, 
we  are  equally  uninformed. 

The  other  element  of  colloid  is  an  unorganizable  product,  of  a  whitish, 
greenish,  or  yellowish  color,  and  of  the  consistence  of  ordinary  jelly,  whence 
the  name  by  which  the  disease  is  usnslly  known.  Jn  the  older  cells  the  mat- 
ter is  sometimes  as  firm  as  moist  cheese,  or  the  white  of  a  hard-boiled  egg, 
opaque,  and  of  a  white  pearly  or  yellowish  hue,  interspersed  with  minnte 
dark  points.  Sometimes,  again,  it  resembles  currant  jelly,  half  dissolved 
glue,  or  a  solution  of  gum  shellac.  However  this  may  be,  it  never  adheres 
to  the  walls  of  the  cells,  and  is,  therefore,  easily  enucleated,  or  pressed  out 
When  perfect  clearance  has  been  effected  of  the  cells  of  a  mass  of  colloid, 
the  fibrous  structure  exhibits  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  sponge, 
the  atvcoiar  arrangement  being  then  particularly  conspicnous,  hundreds  of 
cells  being  often  visible  upon  a  surface  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Although  the  soft  matter  of  colloid  looks  so  much  like  Jelly,  chemical 
analysis  has  shown  that  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  this  substance,  its  principal 
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cMftitaenU  being  albameD,  caseiD,  and  osmazome,  in  Tarying  proportions. 
DestmctiTe  analyKis  has  yielded,  in  the  100  parts,  48.09  of  carbon,  7.47  of 
Vfdrogen,  37.44  of  oxygen,  and  7.00  of  nitrogen. 

TTader  the  microscope  colloid  appears  as  a  homogeneons  substance,  with 
worn  and  theo  a  slightly  granular  arrangement,  or  large  irregular  plates.  In 
tUi  hans-stmctore  are  seen  nucleated  corpuscles,  and  large  parent  cells,  in- 
donng  sefend  smaller  ones.  Cancer  cells,  such  as  occur  in  scirrhns  and  en- 
ccphaloid,  are  occasionally  found  in  it,  but  not  as  a  necessary  constituent, 
Hsce  in  tome  specimens  they  are  entirely  absent  Moreover,  it  is  worthy  of 
Boiice  that  corposcles,  Tcry  similar  to  those  of  colloid,  sometimes  occur  in 
pelatinoid  infiltrations  of  the  spleen,  heart,  and  thymus.  The  stroma  of  col- 
loid is  enentially  composed  of  fibrin. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  determine  the 
pneiie  nature  of  colloid,  or  to  assign  to  it  its  proper  position  in  the  scale  of 
the  heterologoos  formations.  It  is  certainly  destitute  of  many  of  the  pro- 
perties of  carcinomatous  disease,  and  yet  its  career,  so  far  as  I  have  had 
occasion  to  watch  it  in  my  own  practice,  is  not  the  less  positively  fatal  espe- 
ciiUy  when  it  occurs  in  the  internal  organs.  In  the  osseous  structures,  it  may 
occasionally  be  removed  without  relapse,  and  the  same  thing  may  probably 
be  tme  in  regard  to  colloid  in  some  other  situations ;  but  upon  this  subject 
ve  are  in  need  of  further  light.  It  has  less  disposition  to  ulcerate,  and  to 
contaminate  the  surrounding  lymphatic  ganglions,  than  the  other  heterologous 
formationi. 

5.    MELANOSIS. 

Melanosis,  sometimes  called  black  cancer,  occurs  most  commonly  in  the 
cellnlo-adipose  tissue  beneath  the  skin,  in  the  folds  of  the  mesentery  and 
omentum,  around  the  kidneys,  in  the  mediastinal  cavities,  the  lymphatic 
ganglions,  the  eye,  liver,  lungs,  and  parotid  glands.  It  is  also  met  with, 
though  more  rarely,  in  the  serous  and  fibrous  membranes,  the  bones,  ovaries, 
heart,  pancreas,  and  spleen.  Occurring  usually  alone,  it  occasionally  coexists 
with  some  of  the  other  heterologous  deposits,  especially  the  scirrhous  and 
encephaloid,  and  may  attack  quite  a  considerable  number  of  organs  either 
simultaneously  or  successively.  It  takes  place  in  both  sexes,  and  at  all  periods 
of  life,  but  is  most  frequent  in  adults  and  middle-aged  subjects. 

An  instance  in  which  the  melanotic  diathesis  prevailed  to  a  remarkable 
extent  came  under  my  observation  in  1855,  in  a  man,  aged  fifty-eight  years, 
who,  after  a  confinement  of  nearly  twelve  months,  finally  died  in  a  state  of 
extreme  exhaustion,  the  prominent  symptoms  having  been  harassing  cough, 
occasional  discharges  of  blood  from  the  bowels,  irritability  of  the  bladder, 
freqaency  of  the  pulse,  and  copious  night-sweats.  Melanotic  tubercles  ex- 
isted in  the  sul>cutaneous  cellular  tissue  in  various  regions,  the  lymphatic 
iraaglions  of  the  groin,  axilla,  and  bronchia,  the  omentum  and  peritoneum, 
stomach,  large  and  small  bowels,  pancreas,  liver  and  gall-bladder,  kidneys 
and  snpra-renal  capsules,  urinary  bladder,  prostate  gland,  seminal  vesicles, 
lungs  and  pleura,  heart,  and  thyroid  body.  The  spleen  and  large  vessels  were 
Mund.  The  brain,  lx>nes,  and  muscles  were  not  examined.  A  remarkable 
feature  in  the  case  was  the  existence  of  numerous  white  and  grayish  tubercles 
in  the  midst  of  the  black,  showing  that  the  former  were  in  a  nascent  condi- 
tion, having  not  yet  undergone  the  melanotic  transformation. 

The  melanotic  matter  is  deposited  in  several  varieties  of  form,  of  which 
the  tnberoid  is  the  roost  common.  It  occurs  in  small  masses,  of  a  rounded, 
ftToidal,  or  irregular  shape,  with  or  without  a  cyst,  and  from  the  size  of  a 
I'lD-bead  to  that  of  a  walnut.  Of  a  dull  sooty,  brownish,  or  black  color,  they 
arc  generally  invested  by  a  distinct  capsule,  formed  out  of  the  cellular  tissue 
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in  their  immediate  vicinity,  nhich  tbas  serves  to  eeparate  and  protect  them. 
Fibrous  bands  generally  intersect  their  interior,  and  vessels  are  often  Beeo 
ramifying  over  their  snrface,  none  of  them,  however,  dipping  into  the  proper 
melanotic  matter.  It  is  by  the  union  of  several  of  these  smaller  masKstut 
lai^e  tamora  are  sometimes  formed,  reaching,  now  and  then,  the  Toloms  of  k 
fist  or  even  of  a  fcetal  head.  Csses  occar  in  which  this  matter  prewnti 
itself  in  small  points,  or  in  irref^nlar  patches,  generally  beneath  some  seroDi 
membrane.     Finalij,  it  is  sometimes  found  in  n  liquid  form. 

Melanotic  matter,  in  a  pnre  state,  is  of  a  sooty  black,  dark  brown,  or  dull 
bistre  color,  its  consistence  varying  from  the  flaidity  of  ink  to  that  of  fibro- 
cartilage.  Its  chemical  constiCnents  are  albumen,  fibrin,  and  a  dark,  highly 
carbonized  substance,  not  unlike  the  cruor  of  the  blood,  with  a  minata 
quantity  of  iron,  soda,  magnesia,  lime,  and  potassa.  It  is  opaqne,  withoat 
odor  or  taste,  and  miscible  with  water  and  alcohol  ;  it  imparts  a  characterii- 
tic  stain  to  linen,  resists  decomposition,  and  emits  an  empyrenmatic  smell 
when  burned. 

Examined  microscopically,  melanotic  matter  is  found  to  consist  of  a  fibroni 
network,  inclosing  numerous  meshes,  which  are  filled  with  free,  nnadberent 
pigment  cells,  of  a  pale  yellowish,  dark,  or  dark  brown  hue,  and  of  a  rounded, 
oval,  or  irregular  figure ;  they  ore  of  great 
Fig-  5G.  delicacy,  and  are    occupied    hj    colored 

granules,  a  few  of  the  larger  or  older  one* 
sometimes  containing  n  nuclcns  with  ita 
nucleolus.  These  appearances  are  well 
represented  in  fig.  55.  Pigment  cells  are 
not  present  in  all  cases,  and  their  granales 
are  occasionally  seen  in  other  stracturo, 
both  healthy  and  morbid,  as  in  the  long 
pigment  and  in  the  elements  of  carcino- 
matous growths. 

The  precipe  nature  of  melanosis  ia  ande- 
termined.     I  am,  however,  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  merely  a  modification  of 
uicroi>c.j|>ic  Fiiruciure  of  inriiiauBLs,  cucepbaloid,  the  chief  difference  consistiBg 

in  the  superaddition  of  block  pigmenL 
What  corroborates  this  view  is  that  tumors  partaking  of  the  charact«r  of 
both  these  formations,  occasionally  co-exist,  either  in  the  same,  or  in  different 
parts  of  the  body ;  and  also,  that  they  exhibit  similar  histological  element*. 
Of  the  causes  of  this  deposit  nothing  is  known.  It  is  always  effused  in  a 
liquid  form,  and  is  wholly  unorganizablc,  receiving  neither  vessels  nor  nerret; 
though  these  are  freely  distributed  through  its  fibrous  stroma.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  black  cancer  might  be  communicated  by  inoculation,  or  imme- 
diate contact,  but  experiments  upon  the  inferior  animals  have  refuted  thia 
conjecture. 

After  having  remained  stationary  for  an  indefinite  period,  this  matter 
manifests  a  disposition  to  disintegration,  the  softening  process  generally  be- 
ginning at  some  superficial  point,  and  thence  gradually  extending  to  the 
skin,  which,  giving  way,  leads  to  the  establishment  of  a  foal,  non-granalatiDg, 
unhealthy  ulcer,  which  no  skill  can  cure.  The  discharge  is  generally  of  a 
senions  character,  mixed  with  and  discolored  by  the  heteroclite  secretioo. 
Its  progress  is  usually  more  tardy  than  that  of  scirrhns  and  encephaloid, 
except  when  it  exists  simultaneously  in  a  great  number  of  organs,  as  in  the 
case  above  described,  where  it  terminated  fatally  in  a  little  over  a  year.  The 
general  health  oiten  suffers  long  before  alcerative  action  sets  in,  the  patient 
becoming  thin,  haggard,  and  sallow. 
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H&Tiiig  tbns  described  each  malignant  tumor  separately,  I  shall,  in  the 
kH  place,  offer  some  remarks  on  the  origin  of  this  class  of  affections,  their 
fimoft'ift,  and  treatment. 

loco/  Origin, — It  has  been  supposed  that  all  malignant  diseases  are  occa- 
miny  of  a  purely  local  character,  haying  their  origin  in  causes  entirely 
■dependent  of  the  general  system ;  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  that 
iky  may  be  deyeloped  under  the  influence  of  local  injury.  But  such  an 
opiiioD,  it  seems  to  me,  is  hardly  tenable  ;  at  all  events,  it  admits  of  great 
doobt  whether  sach  a  result  really  ever  follows  such  a  cause ;  it  certainly 
eoild  not,  one  would  suppose,  unless  there  is  a  predisposition,  a  readiness, 
18  It  were,  on  the  part  of  the  system,  to  generate  cancer  cells,  or  to  take  on 
■alignant  action  ;  else  why  is  it  that  external  violence,  as  a  blow  or  bruise, 
90  seldom  gives  rise  to  this  horrible  and  unmanageable  complaint  f  Why, 
IB  other  words,  is  it  that  a  blow  will  produce  cancer  in  one  person  and  not 
hi  another ;  or,  still  farther,  why  will  one  individual  suffer  and  a  thousand 


Cancer  of  the  lip  has  often  been  attributed  to  the  irritation  produced  by 
the  hot  and  filthy  stem  of  the  earthen  pipe  in  smoking.  But  it  may  well  be 
sifked  whether  the  use  of  the  pipe  and  the  occurrence  of  this  frightful  disease 
iboold  not  be  viewed  rather  in  the  light  of  a  coincidence  than  in  that  of  cause 
sad  effect  ?  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  unquestionable  that  thousands  of  persons 
smoke  and  yet  never  suffer  from  cancer  of  the  lip.  So  in  regard  to  many  of 
the  other  circumstances  alleged  to  be  capable  of  inducing  malignant  disease, 
u  grief,  mental  anxiety,  loss  of  rest,  unwholesome  food,  and  disorder  of  the 
■esstroal  function,  which  are  so  often  accused  of  provoking  carcinoma  in  the 
namma  and  ntems.  Unless,  therefore,  a  predisposition  exists  in  the  system 
to  the  development  of  these  affections,  it  admits  of  great  doubt  whether  it  is 
possible  for  any  local  irritation  to  originate  them.  It  is  far  more  probable 
that  they  take  their  rise  in  the  blood,  but  how,  or  in  what  particular  element 
of  this  fluid,  we  are  of  course  totally  ignorant.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
cancer  ceils  have  been  detected  in  the  blood,  but  if  this  has  been  the  fact  it  is 
ftrarn  that  they  were  not  formed  there,  but  that  they  were  simply  introduced 
throoph  the  agency  of  the  vessels  during  the  progress  of  carcinomatous  disease. 
To  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  would  be  absurd. 

Can  a  tumor  of  an  innocent,  benign,  or  non-cancerous  character,  in  its 
projrresiJ,  become  malignant  ?  in  other  words,  is  such  a  growth  capable  of 
vfaat  has  been  termed  the  carcinomatous  degeneration  ?  It  seems  to  nic  that 
it  i?  not  difficult  to  give  a  correct  answer  to  this  question.  If  the  term 
"  dezeneration"  is  restricted  to  its  true  and  legitimate  signification  we  must 
reply  iu  the  negative,  for  no  tumor,  whatever  be  its  structure,  can,  by  a  mere 
conversion  or  transformation,  pass  into  a  malignant  condition.  Such  a  change 
can  be  effected  only  under  the  influence  of  a  vital  process,  involving  the 
•Jevelopmenl  and  actual  existence  of  the  cancer  cell ;  and  I  caunot,  for  my 
own  part,  see  any  good  reason  why  a  new  growth,  tumor,  or  deposit  should 
^Jt  more  exempt  from  such  a  disease  than  a  primitive,  original,  or  pre-exist- 
ing li-.-jae,  whatever  be  its  structure.  Nay,  indeed,  may  it  not  be  supposed 
ibtt  the  more  feebly  a  part  is  organized,  the  more  prone  will  it  be  to  take  on 
sach  a  process  ?  That  this  change  does  sometimes  occur,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  circumstance  that  tumors,  believed  to  be  cancerous,  but  which  can- 
not be  positively  proved  to  be  so,  remain,  occasionally,  in  a  state  of  latency 
for  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  and  even  thirty  years,  and  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  mani- 
ffrsi  a  malignant  and  destructive  action,  generally  followed  by  the  worst 
con?  eminences. 

I:  would  be  of  great  practical  utility  if  we  knew  the  origin  of  cancer,  or  if 
»e  were  acquainted  with  the  causes,  focal  and  constitutional,  under  the  in- 
iatnte  uf  which  malignant  diseases,  properly  so  called,  are  developed.     But 
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npon  this  sabject,  unfortnnatelj,  we  are  entirely  igDorant,  nor  is  it  likely  that 
our  inqniries  concerDing  it  will  lead  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  a  question 
which  has  occupied  so  much  attention. 

Carcinoma  is  sometimes  hereditary;  not,  however,  so  frequently  as  is 
generally  supposed.  Besides,  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence, and  that  a  very  wide  one,  between  the  transmissibility  of  this  disease 
from  the  parent  to  the  offspring,  and  its  coexistence,  or  successive  develop- 
ment, in  diff'erent  members  of  the  same  family.  The  latter  occurrence, 
although  also  very  infrequent,  is  much  more  common  than  the  former,  of 
which  my  own  experience  has  supplied  me  with  only  a  few  examples.  Lately, 
I  saw  a  lady  with  a  well-marked  cancer  of  the  mammary  gland,  whose  mother 
and  maternal  aunt  had  died  of  the  same  disease.  In  the  summer  of  1850, 1 
prescribed  for  an  aged  female  with  a  cancer  of  the  lip,  whose  mother  had 
perished  from  cancer  of  the  breast,  and  the  father  from  cancer  of  the  tongoe. 
But  the  most  remarkable  and  instructive  instance  of  this  kind,  probably,  npon 
record,  is  that  related  by  Pr.  Warren,  in  his  work  on  Tumors.  A  man 
died  of  cancer  of  the  lip  ;  his  son  had  a  similar  disease  in  the  breast,  from 
which,  after  having  undergone  an  operation  at  the  age  of  sixty,  he  finally 
lost  his  life.  Two  of  his  sisters  had  cancer  of  the  mammary  gland ;  they 
were  operated  upon,  but  ultimately  died  from  a  relapse  of  the  malady.  A 
daughter  of  one  of  the  ladies  had  a  cancer  of  the  breast,  which  was  removed 
at  an  early  period;  she  recovered,  but  perished  some  years  after  from  disease 
of  the  uterus.  A  daughter  of  the  gentleman  had  a  cancer  of  the  breast,  and 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  other  members  of  the  family  were  affected  by 
the  same  malady. 

A  case,  almost  equally  remarkable,  of  this  hereditary  tendency  to  cancer, 
has  been  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Warren.  In  this  instance,  a 
man  who  died  of  cancer  of  the  penis,  lost  his  father,  grandfather,  and  great- 
grandfather from  the  same  disease. 

More  frequently,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  disease  occurs,  either 
simultaneously  or  successively,  in  several  members  of  the  same  family.  Idy 
own  practice  has  afforded  me  a  number  of  instances  of  this  kind,  and  there  is 
not  a  writer  on  carcinoma  that  does  not  narrate  examples  of  it.  In  one  re- 
markable case,  four  out  of  six  members  of  one  family  have  died  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  one  from  cancer  of  the  uterus ;  another  from  cancer  of  the  mammary 
gland;  a  third  from  a  malignant  polyp  of  the  nose ;  and  the  fourth  from  car^ 
cinoma  of  the  thoracic  viscera.  Professor  Gibson  gives  an  instance  of  cancer 
of  the  breast  in  four  sisters. 

Diagnosis. — Epithelial  cancer  is  usually  sufficiently  easy  of  recognition. 
Its  situation  at  the  junction  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  or  upon 
either  of  these  structures;  its  origin  in  a  crack,  fissure,  or  wart-like  excres- 
cence; its  extraordinary  firmness,  the  part  feeling  like  a  mass  of  fibro- 
cartilagc ;  its  slow  growth  ;  its  small  size ;  and  the  absence,  for  a  long  time, 
of  severe  pain  and  constitutional  taint ;  arc  features  that  cannot  be  mistaken. 
The  only  characteristic  sign  of  melanosis  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  color  of 
the  tumor;  hence,  when  it  is  situated  superficially,  as  when  it  occupies  the 
skin,  eye,  parotid  gland,  or  lymphatic  ganglions,  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
mistake  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

Colloid  tumors  are  liable  to  be  confounded  with  fibrous  and  enchondro- 
matous  formations;  but  a  careful  consideration  of  the  history  of  the  case,  and 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  morbid  mass  will  generally  serve  to  clear  np 
any  doubt  that  may  arise  in  regard  to  the  diagnosis.  Colloid  growths  are 
usually  situated  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  in  the  ovary,  or  in  the  bones ;  they 
are  slow  in  their  progress,  smooth  or  rough  on  the  surface,  of  uniform  con- 
sistence throughout,  and  free  from  pain,  their  bulk  being  usually  enormous, 
and  the  general  health  greatly  disordered.     Fibrous  tumors  advance  slowly, 
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ridom  attaia  %  great  balk,  and  do  not  usually  seriously  undermine  the  con- 
idtotioa.  The  enchondromatous  growth  is  harder  and  less  elastic  than  the 
eoOoid ;  Its  progress  is  rather  rapid,  and  its  outlines  are  always  well  defined, 
which  is  seldom  the  case  with  alveolar  cancer. 

Almost  the  only  disease  with  which  encephaloid  is  h'able  to  be  confounded 
b  Kirrhas,  and  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  point  out  their  differential 
&fDOsis.  For  this  purpose  I  give  the  subjoined  table  of  the  characteristics 
of  Uie  two  affections. 


■aiCBPRALOID. 

1.  The  tmnor  Is  soft  mud  elastic,  not  nni- 
famlj,  bnt  more  so  at  some  points  than 
at  others. 

3L  k  grows  rapidlj  and  soon  acquires  a 
laife  bulk,  perhaps  altimatel  j  attaining 
the  Tolune  of  an  adult's  head. 

3w  The  pain  is  slight,  and  erratic,  until 
■Iceration  hegins,  when  it  becomes  more 
severe  and  fixed. 

4.  There  is  alwajs  marked  enlargement  of 
the  snbirataneoaa  reins. 

9.  The  nicer  is  fonl  and  fungous,  with  thin, 
vadennined,  and  livid  edges,  and  is 
fohject  to  frequent  and  copious  hemor- 
rhage. 

C.  There  is  general!  j  earl  j  lymphatic  in- 
Tolrement. 

7.  Oreufs  at  all  periods  of  life. 

8.  Is  most  frequent  in  the  eye,  testicle, 
mamma,  Ijmphatic  ganglions,  bones, 
and  cellular  tissue. 

9.  The  disease  usually  terminates  fatally 
fa  from  nine  to  twelve  months. 


SCIRRHUS. 

1.  Uniformly  hard  and  inelastic,  feeling 
like  a  marble  beneath  the  skin. 

2.  Growth  is  slow,  and  bulk  comparatively 
small ;  the  tumor  rarely,  even  in  the 
worst  cases,  exceeding  the  volume  of  a 
double  fist. 

3.  Tlie  pain  begins  early,  is  distinctly 
localized,  and  is  of  a  sharp,  darting, 
burning,  or  lancinating  character. 

4.  In  scirrhus  these  vessels  retain  their 
natural  size,  or  are  only  slightly  en- 
larged. 

5.  The  ulcer  is  incrusted  with  spoiled 
lymph,  and  has  steep,  abrupt  edges, 
looking  as  if  it  had  been  punched  in  the 
part ;  bleeding  little,  and  seldom. 

6.  Usually  not  until  late,  or  just  before 
ulceration  is  about  to  occur. 

7.  Seldom  before  the  age  of  forty -five. 

8.  Never  occurs  in  the  eye  and  testicle, 
and  seldom  in  the  bones  and  lymphatic 
ganglions. 

9.  Seldom  sooner  than  eighteen  months 
or  two  years. 


It  is  not  improbable  that  an  encephaloid  tumor  might  be  confounded  with 
a  chronic  abscess,  or  an  anenrism,  especially  when  it  is  so  situated  as  to  re- 
ceive an  impulse  from  a  neighboring  artery.  The  very  mention  of  the  possi- 
bility of  such  an  occurrence  will  be  sufficient  to  put  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced practitioner  upon  his  guard,  and  serve  to  point  out  to  him  the 
sbsolote  necessity  of  the  most  profound  caution  in  every  case  of  a  suspicious 
character. 

It  has  been  proposed,  in  cases  of  doubt,  to  solve  the  difficulty  by  means 
of  the  exploring  needle,  or,  rather,  of  an  instrument  so  constructed  as  to 
sdmit  of  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  morbid  growth  just  sufficient  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  a  microscopic  examination.  I  must  confess,  however, 
that  I  have  a  great  aversion  to  all  such  procedures,  believing  that  they  gene- 
rally prove  prejudicial  to  the  part,  by  provoking  an  increase  of  the  morbid 
deposit,  the  puncture,  unless  very  small,  serving  as  a  new  centre  of  action. 
I  have  witnessed  in  at  least  two  instances  great  harm  from  the  operation,  and 
have  therefore  of  late  years  uniformly  discountenanced  it,  except  when  the 
tamor  is  seated  in  an  extremity,  so  as  to  admit,  if  found  to  be  cancerous, 
of  prompt  removal  by  amputation. 

The  microscope  is  certainly  not  infallible  as  a  means  of  diagnosis.  It  is 
often  a  valuable  auxiliary,  but  nothing  more.  The  practical  surgeon  must 
indeed  be  dull  who  cannot,  as  a  general  rule,  determine  the  character  of  a 
morbid  growth  before  he  attempts  its  removal.  The  merest  tyro  in  the  pro- 
fesion  has  no  difficulty  in  discriminating  between  a  gelatinoid  and  a  fibrous 
poljp  of  the  nose,  a  scirrhous  and  an  encephaloid  tumor  of  the  breast,  or  a 
common  hypertrophied  ganglion  of  the  neck  and  a  malignant  growth  of  the 
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same  part.  Every  new  growth,  whether  benign  or  malignant,  has  its  pecu- 
liar features,  not  less  than  every  pre-existing  one.  I  believe  that,  with 
proper  care,  and  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  morbid  stractarc,  snch  as  every 
cultivated  surgeon  ought  to  possess,  it  is,  in  general,  as  easy  to  determine 
the  difference  between  a  malignant  and  a  non-malignant  tumor  as  it  is  to 
determine  the  difference  between  a  muscle  and  a  tendon.  In  making  these 
remarks  I  have  no  desire  to  underrate  microscopical  researches ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  only  wish  to  state  that  they  have  not,  in  my  judgment,  effected  all 
the  good  that  has  been  claimed  for  them,  especially  in  this  particular  depart- 
ment of  pathology  and  practice,  and  that,  therefore,  their  results  should  be 
received  with  some  degree  of  allowance.  In  fact,  the  whole  subject  of  morbid 
growths,  benign  and  malignant,  should  be  revised  and  re-examined.  When 
there  is  so  much  dispute  as  there  confessedly  is  at  present  respiting  tha 
real  nature  of  the  cancer-cell,  or,  whether  indeed  there  is  such  a  cell  at  all,  it 
well  becomes  the  practitioner  to  look  with  distrust  upon  many  of  the  alleged 
discoveries  of  the  microscope.  Besides,  he  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  value 
of  his  unassisted  senses,  nor  cease  to  cultivate  them  in  the  highest  possible 
degree. 

After  a  malignant  disease,  whatever  may  be  its  character,  has  made  con- 
siderable progress,  so  as  to  impress  itself  upon  the  constitution,  the  diagnosis, 
however  obscure  it  may  have  been  in  the  early  stages  of  the  affection,  is  no 
longer  doubtful.  The  worn  and  haggard  features,  the  sallow  complexion, 
and  the  emaciated  and  exsanguine  condition  of  the  system,  are  characters 
which  it  is  impossible  to  mistake.  The  countenance  bears  the  impress  of  the 
disease,  looking  as  if  it  had  been  stamped  with  the  seal  of  malignancy. 


TREATMENT. 

The  treatment  of  the  various  forms  of  malignant  growths  may  yery  pro- 
perly be  discussed  under  one  general  head,  since  they  are  evidently  all 
governed  by  the  same  laws,  both  as  it  respects  their  origin,  progress,  tend- 
ency, and  termination.  All  internal  remedies,  of  whatever  kind  and  cha- 
racter, have  proved  unavailing  in  arresting  their  march,  or  in  modifying 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  surrounding  structures  tolerant  of 
their  presence.  The  vaunted  specific  of  the  empiric,  and  the  enchanted 
draught  of  the  honest  but  misguided  enthusiast,  have  alike  failed  in  perform- 
ing a  solitary  cure ;  and  the  science  of  the  nineteenth  century  must  confess, 
with  shame  and  confusion,  its  utter  inability  to  offer  even  any  rational  sug- 
gestions for  the  relief  of  this  class  of  affections.  But,  although  this  is  the 
case,  yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  subjects  of  these  complaints  may 
not  be  benefited  by  general  and  local  treatment,  if  its  application  be  directed 
by  common  sense  and  sound  judgment.  Every  practitioner  of  experience 
knows  how  much  ordinary  local  diseases  are  influenced  by  constitutional 
measures;  and  if  this  be  true  of  these  lesions,  how  much  more  must  it  be  true 
of  the  malignant,  in  the  production  of  which  both  the  solids  and  fluids  play 
such  an  important  part.  The  attention  of  the  surgeon  should  be  particularly 
directed  to  the  patient's  diet,  bowels,  and  secretions,  and  to  the  avoidance  of 
all  sources  of  local  irritation,  calculated  to  favor  the  morbid  growth,  and 
hasten  the  fatal  issue. 

The  diet  should,  in  general,  be  of  a  bland  and  unirritant  character,  bat  at 
the  same  time  sufficiently  nutritious  to  preserve  a  sound  condition  of  the 
blood,  and  maintain  the  tone  of  the  muscular  system.  All  condiments, 
coffee,  strong  tea,  pastry,  hot  bread,  and  the  coarser  kinds  of  vegetables  and 
meats  should  be  abstained  from.  Eggs,  fish,  oysters,  and  the  white  kinds  of 
meat  may  be  used  once  a  day  in  moderate  quantity,  but  ofteuer  than  this 
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ttfT  should  not  be  indulged  in,  unless  there  is  some  special  reason  for  it, 
fiwiided  upon  the  state  of  the  general  health.  Frequently  a  purely  fari- 
Mceous  and  milk  diet  is  found  to  answer  better  than  any  other,  the  patient 
•ot  oulj  thriTing  under  it,  but  the  disease  being  apparently  kept  in  check 
by  it 

The  bowels  should  be  maintained  in  a  soluble  condition,  but  all  active 
piTKation  must  be  carefully  avoided.  The  most  suitable  aperient,  when  a 
tesdeocy  to  constipation  exists,  is  a  blue  pill,  with  one  grain  of  ipecacuanha, 
or  equal  parts  of  blue  mass  and  jalap,  at  bedtime,  followed,  if  necessary,  by 
a  Seidlitz  powder  in  the  morning.  If  evidence  of  gastro-intestinal  irritation 
•riw,  the  blue  mass  may  be  advantageously  replaced  by  a  small  portion  of 
ealomel.  In  this  way,  while  the  bowels  are  maintained  in  a  tolerably  free 
ftate,  the  secretions  are  also  duly  preserved ;  a  matter  of  no  little  moment  in 
the  treatment  of  all  malignant  diseases  without  exception,  especially  when 
thev  are  attended  with  marked  constitutional  disturbance. 

m 

Slefp  is  procured  and  pain  allayed  by  anodynes,  the  constipating  effects  of 
which  are  counteracted  by  the  conjoined  use  of  ipecacuanha  or  tartar  emetic, 
ID  saitable  doses.  When  the  suffering  is  of  a  neuralgic  character,  the  ano- 
dynes may  be  combined  with  arsenic  or  arsenic  and  strychnine. 

If  marked  dehUity  exists,  recourse  must  be  had  to  tonics,  as  quinine  and 
iroB,  aided  by  a  nutritious  diet  and  the  use  of  brandy,  wine,  ale,  or  porter. 
Nigtt-sweats  are  best  controlled  by  aromatic  sulphuric  acid. 

Great  care  should  )>e  taken  to  keep  the  affected  part  perfectly  at  rest,  and 
free  from  pressure  and  excitement.  If  it  be  the  breast  or  testicle  that  is 
diseased,  the  organ  must  be  well  suspended,  the  dress  worn  loose,  and  all 
maoipulation  studiously  abstained  from.  If  the  surface  is  tender,  hot,  and 
swollen,  or  oedematous,  some  mildly  astringent  and  anodyne  lotion  will  be  of 
Krrice,  or  the  part  may  be  painted  several  times  a  day  with  a  weak  solution 
of  iodine.  When  the  local  inflammation  is  unusually  severe,  as  is  evinced 
by  the  discoloration  and  pain,  nothing,  according  to  my  observation,  will 
afford  such  prompt  and  decided  relief  as  the  application  of  from  four  to  six 
leeches,  uules^s  it  be  a  small  blister,  kept  on  until  there  is  pretty  free  vesica- 
tion. Some  cases  are  greatly  benefited  by  the  use  of  an  opium,  belladonna, 
or  cicata  plaster,  renewed  every  ten  or  twelve  days.  All  caustic  applications 
are  to  be  carefully  avoided,  inasmuch  as  they  can  never  do  any  good,  but 
mar  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  by  establishing  sores  which  it  will  afterwards  be 
impof^iblc  to  heal. 

When  the  parts  take  on  ulcerative  action,  the  resulting  sore  must  be  kept 
constantly  clean  by  frequent  ablutions ;  while  the  excessive  fetor  which  so 
generally  attends  must  be  allayed  by  the  free  use  of  the  chlorides.  The  best 
dressing  will  be  an  emollient  poultice,  particularly  that  made  of  powdered 
elm  liark,  sprinkled,  if  there  be  much  pain,  with  a  little  morphia,  pulverized 
opiom,  or  laudanum.  If  the  ulcer  be  very  sensitive,  it  should  occasionally 
be  touched,  very  lightly,  with  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  or  it  should  be  kept 
con^iantly  covered  with  the  dilute  ointment  of  the  nitrate  of  mercury.  When 
the  discharge  is  very  profuse,  sanious,  and  offensive,  a  lotion  composed  of 
from  two  to  four  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  the  ounce  of  mucilage  of  gum  arable 
Till  Ije  found  exceedingly  beneficial  in  diminishing  its  quantity  and  changing 
its  character. 

The  affected  glands  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  diseased  organ  often  require 
attention,  especially  when  they  are  very  painful  and  bulky.  The  remedies 
frhoald  be  of  an  anodyne  and  antiphlogistic  character,  especially  leeches, 
iodine,  aud  saturnine  lotions. 

The  treatment  of  carcinomatous  diseases  by  compression  was  introduced 
10  the  notice  of  the  profession  early  in  the  present  century  by  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  and,  after  having  been  alternately  eulogized  aud  condemned,  has  at 
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length  fallen  into  merited  disrepute.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Amott,  of  London, 
made  an  attempt  to  revive  this  mode  of  treatment,  especially  in  cancer  of  the 
mammary  gland,  by  the  invention  of  a  cup-shaped  apparatus  furnished  with 
an  elastic  air-cushion,  in  order  to  apply  the  pressure  in  a  more  gentle  and 
equable  manner.  The  suggestion,  emanating  from  so  eminent  an  authority, 
attracted  much  attention  at  the  time,  and  led  to  numerous  trials,  both  in 
Europe  and  in  this  country,  but  with  results  so  discouraging  as  to  have 
caused  its  entire  abandonment. 

In  regard  to  extirpation,  all  experience  has  proved  that  it  cannot  be  relied 
upon  as  a  means  of  permanent  cure.  The  only  benefit  which  it  can  confer 
is  temporary  relief  for  a  few  months,  or,  at  most,  for  a  year  or  two ;  and  this 
is  true  no  matter  in  how  masterly  and  thorough  a  manner  the  operation  may 
be  executed.  Ilence  not  a  few  surgeons  of  the  present  day  have  expressed 
themselves  as  altogether  averse  to  such  a  procedure,  believing  that  it  will 
only  serve,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  to  hurry  on  the  case  to  a  fatal 
crisis.  My  own  conviction  is  that  interference  with  the  knife  is,  as  a  general 
rule,  only  productive  of  harm,  and  that  the  patient  will  live  quite  as  long 
without  as  with  it,  and,  on  the  whole,  in  a  state  of  greater  comfort.  Never- 
theless, there  are  cases,  although  it  is  difficult  to  define  their  character,  where 
we  occasionally  see  an  operation  followed  by  highly  beneficial  results,  not 
only  ameliorating  pain,  but  apparently  preventing  an  extension  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  relieving  the  mind  of  that  terrible  feeling  of  anxiety  which  is  so 
sure  to  attend  the  more  severe  forms  of  carcinoma.  The  cases  which  have 
done  best  in  my  own  hands,  after  operation,  were  females  with  scirrhous 
breasts,  which,  after  having  been  long  in  a  quiescent  state,  at  length  assumed 
a  threatening  ulcerative  tendency,  or  which  had  actually,  in  a  slight  degree, 
yielded  to  this  process. 

Epithelial  cancer  is  less  liable  to  recur  after  extirpation  than  scirrhn% 
encephaloid,  or  melanosis.  Removed  in  its  earlier  stages,  there  is  occasion- 
ally  a  strong  probability  that  there  will  be  either  no  relapse  at  all,  or  only 
after  a  considerable  period.  One  reason  probably  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the 
disease  is  more  of  a  local  character  than  the  ordinary  forms  of  carcinoma. 

General  Rules  for  conducting  Excision  of  Malignant  Diseases, — When 
excision  is  determined  upon,  it  is  a  matter  of  paramount  importance  that  it 
should  be  performed  in  the  most  thorough  and  complete  manner,  in  order 
that  the  parts  may  be  effectually  guarded  against  relapse.  The  slightest 
atom  of  the  new  tissue,  the  most  minute  cancer  cell,  nay,  possibly,  the 
smallest  particle  of  cancer  juice,  may,  if  left  behind,  endanger  a  reproduction 
of  the  malady. 

1st.  To  accomplish  this  object,  it  is  necessary  that  the  incisions  should  be 
carried  through  the  healthy  tissues  at  some  distance  from  the  morbid  deposit. 
Should  any  part  have  escaped  the  knife  in  the  first  instance,  it  should  be 
traced  out  immediately  after  the  extirpation  of  the  main  mass,  and  be  excised 
with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness.  Free  use  should  bo  made,  in  this  stage 
of  the  operation,  of  the  sponge  and  finger;  of  the  former,  for  clearing  away 
the  blood,  and  of  the  latter,  for  ascertaining  the  consistence  of  the  surface  of 
the  wound.  The  sight  alone  should  never  be  trusted  in  a  cose  of  this  kind, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  great  deal  more  deceptive  than  the  sense  of  touch.  Not 
a  particle  of  the  least  suspicious  substance  should  be  left  behind.  Skin, 
muscle,  glands,  vessels,  nerves,  and  bone  should  all  be  sacrificed,  if  necessary 
to  the  success  of  the  operation.  Nay,  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  disease 
should  be  destroyed  ;  and,  with  this  view,  the  surgeon  should  always  remove 
a  considerable  amount  of  healthy  substance. 

2dly.  The  operator  should  endeavor  to  preserve  as  much  of  the  common 
integument  as  possible,  in  order  to  afford  a  complete  covering  to  the  surface 
of  the  wound.     This  rule  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  should  never  be 
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leptited  from.  Another  precept,  of  nearly  eqna]  conseqaence,  but  one  which 
■  Boi  genermllj  sufficiently  iusisted  upon,  is  to  preserve  as  large  a  quantity 
II  pnctieable  of  the  subcutaneous  cellnlo-adipose  tissue,  with  a  view  of 
MmtaiBiDg,  unimpaired,  the  circulation  of  the  skin.  Whenever  this  is  much 
■tempted,  as  it  necessarily  must  be  by  a  very  close  dissection,  there  is  addi- 
tiooal  danger  of  a  speedy  return  of  the  abnormal  action,  and  also  greater 
mt  of  erysipelas  immediately  after  the  operation. 

3dly.  When  only  a  portion  of  an  organ  is  involved  by  the  heteromorphous 
■itter,  the  rule  is  to  remove,  not  a  part,  but  the  whole  of  it.  Thus,  in  cancer 
if  the  mammary  gland,  the  practice  invariably  is  to  extirpate  the  entire  organ, 
■0  Batter  how  small  a  portion  may  be  implicated  in  the  disease.  Upon  this 
poiDt,  surgeons  have  long  been  agreed.  When  the  disease  is  seated  in  an  ex- 
iRBity,  especially  the  distal  portion,  the  proper  operation  is  amputation,  not 
ezeinon. 

ithly.  In  removing  a  malignant  tumor  we  should  always  endeavor  to  avoid 
lev  of  blood.  This  is  a  good  rule,  even  when  the  patient  is  tolerably  ple- 
thoric; but  its  observance  is  especially  important  in  lean  and  fat  subjects,  the 
Istter  of  whom,  in  particular,  generally  bear  the  loss  of  this  fluid  very  badly. 
I  deem  it  a  matter  of  great  moment  to  guard  against  hemorrhage  in  every 
opention  of  this  kind,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  immediate  recovery  of 
tW  patient,  as  on  account  of  the  danger  of  relapse,  which,  I  confidently  be- 
tieve,  is  frequently  very  much  increased  by  this  accident. 

5thly.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence,  in  reference  to  the  question  of 
Rbpse,  that  the  whole  of  the  wound  left  by  the  operation  should  be  healed 
by  the  first  intention.  For  this  purpose,  the  parts  should  always  be  approxi- 
BMted  as  nicely  as  possible,  not  only  at  their  edges,  but  also  over  the  surface 
of  the  wonnd,  that  there  may  be  no  cavities  or  poaches  for  the  lodgment  of 
natter,  bnt  that  the  restorative  process  may  proceed  in  the  best  and  most 
npid  manner  at  every  point.  The  most  suitable  dressings  are  a  light  com- 
pfess  and  bandage,  aided  by  adhesive  strips  or  collodion  plaster.  Sutures 
are  objectionable,  because  the  tract  made  by  them  occasionally  serves  as  a 
point  of  departure  for  new  deposits,  thereby  promoting  relapse.  They  can- 
not, however,  always  be  dispensed  with,  especially  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
iategument. 

Sthly.  When  the  integument  is  defective,  it  is  sometimes  practicable  to 
borrow  the  requisite  amount  from  the  surrounding  parts ;  an  o])eration  first 
so^rgested,  I  believe,  by  Martinet,  who  imagined  that  we  could  thereby  gene- 
rdly,  if  not  always,  effectually  prevent  a  return  of  the  disease.  He  thought 
ve  might  thus  change  the  functions  of  the  parts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  re- 
fetore  their  healthy  nutrition,  and  so  counteract  the  tendency  to  the  produc- 
tion of  cancer. 

I  have  had  recourse  to  this  procedure  in  a  number  of  instances,  in  different 
regions  of  the  body,  especially  in  epithelial  cancer  of  the  lips  and  eyelids ; 
liot  in  none  with  any  permanent  or  even  protracted  benefit.  For  a  time  the 
transplanted  parts  retained  their  healthy  character ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  few 
months  they  gradually  became  hard  and  rigid,  and  soon  thereafter  exhibited 
all  the  evidences  of  carcinomatous  disease. 

Tthly.  When  a  sufficiency  of  integument  cannot  be  obtained,  and  the  wonnd 
is  obliged  to  heal  by  the  granulating  process,  it  is  worthy  of  consideration 
wh<rther  the  whole  of  the  raw  surface  should  not  be  effectually  cauterized 
with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  so  as  to  form  a 
superficial  eschar.  The  practice  certoinly  derives  support  from  the  beneficial 
efTects  which  are  said  to  follow  the  treatment  of  cancer  by  cauterization  in 
the  bands  of  the  empirics,  as  well  as  in  the  hands  of  some  scientific  practi- 
tioners. 
Finally,  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed  among  surgeons  as 
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lymphatic  vessels  and  ganglions.  Observation  shows  that  nothing  bat  mis- 
chief is  to  be  expected  from  interference  when  the  maladj  has  attained  this 
crisis. 

bihlj.  A  qnickened  state  of  the  pnlse,  occasioned  by  the  local  irritation, 
angars  nnfavorably.  Excision,  performed  under  snch  circomstances,  is  nearly 
always  followed  by  speedy  relapse ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  the  daty  of  the  sur- 
geon to  discountenance  it. 

Cthly.  Latent  cancers  should  not  be  tampered  with.  Cases  constantly 
occur  in  which,  from  neglect  of  this  precaution,  the  patient  loses  his  life, 
within  a  very  short  period  after  operation,  from  a  return  of  the  disease  in  its 
worst  form.  The  reproductive  powers  of  the  part,  if  not  of  the  system 
generally,  usually  manifest  an  astonishing  activity  under  such  circumstances, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  the  malady  soon  accomplishes  its  work  of  destruc- 
tion. 

7thly.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  insist  upon  the  propriety  of  refraining 
from  operation  when  there  is  serions  disease  of  an  important  internal  organ. 
Such  a  complication  could  hardly  fail  to  predispose  to  relapse,  if  not  to  the 
speedy  destruction  of  the  patient. 

Reproductive  Tendency  of  Malignant  Diseases  after  Operation. ^Of  the 
reproductive  tendency  of  carcinomatous  diseases,  after  extirpation,  or  de- 
struction by  the  actual  or  potential  cautery,  writers  have  made  mention  from 
the  earliest  periods  of  medical  science  to  the  present  time.  Hippocrates  was 
fully  aware  of  the  fact;  and  he  entered  his  protest  against  all  operative  pro- 
ceedings, under  the  conviction  that,  however  early  or  well  executed,  they 
could  not  possibly  afford  any  permanent  relief,  or  guard  the  patient  against 
a  return  of  his  malady.  Similar  views  have  been  advanced  by  nearly  all 
succeeding  writers.  If  a  different  sentiment  has  occasionally  been  expressed, 
it  has  been  by  men  who  have  had  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  disease, 
who  have  l>een  poor  observers,  or  who  have  wilfully  concealed  the  truth,  from 
interested  and  dishonest  motives. 

The  period  at  which  relapse  occurs  varies  from  a  few  weeks  to  a  number 
of  years.  On  an  average,  it  may  l)e  stated  to  be  from  four  to  six  months. 
Occasionally  it  takes  place  within  an  almost  incredibly  short  period.  In  one 
of  my  cases,  the  malady  returned  in  less  than  three  weeks.  The  original  dis- 
ease, which  exhibited  all  the  marks  of  genuine  scirrhus,  was  of  eight  months' 
standing,  and  was  seated  in  the  left  mammary  gland,  which  it  involved  nearly 
in  its  whole  extent;  the  nipple  was  somewhat  retracted,  and  there  was  a 
slight  enlargement  of  one  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions,  which  was  removed  in 
the  operation.  The  dissection  was  performed  with  much  care,  and  every 
particle  of  the  morbid  structure  was  apparently  cut  away ;  the  greater  portion 
of  the  wound  united  by  the  first  intention,  but  a  part  of  the  centre  remained 
open  and  became  the  starting-point  of  the  new  growth.  The  woman,  who 
was  forty-six  years  of  age,  died  three  months  after  the  operation,  having  en- 
dured the  most  horrible  torments. 

Sometimes  a  relapse  does  not  take  place  until  the  end  of  the  first  year;  and 
in  a  few  instances  it  is  postponed  to  a  later  period,  as  the  expiration  of  the 
second,  third,  and  even  fourth  year. 

But,  although  snch  cases  are  extremely  interesting,  yet  they  are  altogether 
of  an  exceptional  character ;  for,  where  one  instance  of  this  kind  occurs, 
hundreds  take  place  where  the  disease  proves  fatal  within  the  first  six  months 
after  the  operation.  In  the  exceptional  cases,  the  affection  is  probably  more 
localized  than  under  ordinary  circumstances ;  the  malignant  action,  while  it 
has  a  tendency  to  reappear  at  the  cicatrice,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  original  disease,  having  apparently  no  disposition  to  invade  the  general 
system. 

All  malignant  diseases  possess  this  tendency  to  relapse  after  ablation,  bat 
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lot  ID  tn  equal  degree.     Encepbaloid  undoobtedly  enjoys  it  to  a  far  greater 

extent  than  scirrhos,  and  scirrhus  than  colloid.     Melanosis  also  relapses  with 

ptat  frequency  and  promptness,  and  may  be  placed  next  to  encephaloid  in 

t!bif  respect     Again,  it  mast  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  genuine  cancer  is  more 

ceitain  to  retnm  than  a  cancroid  affection,  and,  also,  that  it  is  more  apt  to 

proTe  rapidly  fatal. 

The  reprodnctiTe  tendency  of  malignant  diease,  after  operation,  is  well 
IHostrated  by  the  following  case : — A  man,  aged  thirty-two,  consolted  me  in 
April,  1851,  on  accoont  of  an  epulis  of  the  lower  jaw,  first  noticed  three 
■ODlbs  prefionsly;  it  was  firm,  elastic,  free  from  pain,  of  a  pale-red  color, 
ud  attached  to  the  gnro  and  jaw,  extending  from  the  ramus  to  the  first 
bicaspid  tooth.  Two  operations  had  already  been  performed  upon  it,  each 
beiag  followed  by  rapid  relapse.  On  the  27th  of  April  I  removed  the  parts, 
iIoBg  with  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  jaw.  On  the  24th  of  September 
I  operated  npon  him  a  second  time,  removing  the  whole  of  the  new  growth, 
vfaich  was  about  the  size  of  a  pullet's  egg^  and  about  three-quarters  of  an 
Inch  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  ramus  of  the  bone,  from  which  the  dis- 
(teed  structure  seemed  to  spring.  On  the  3lst  of  August,  1852,  I  excised 
the  nmos  at  the  articulation,  the  disease  having  attacked  its  inferior  ex- 
traaity.  The  man  remained  well  until  the  winter  of  1853,  when  the  disease 
broke  out  in  front  of  the  ear,  and  soon  formed  a  tumor  of  the  size  of  a  small 
hi,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  rapidly  sank.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
tbe  general  health  had  been  all  along  pretty  good,  and  that  the  wound  always 
baled  well  after  each  operation. 

In  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  lip,  the  particulars  of  which  have  been  communi- 
Cited  to  me  by  Dr.  Barclay,  of  New  York,  also  five  operations  were  per- 
formed, tbe  patient  having  survived  the  first  excision  a  little  more  than  seven 
years.  In  a  case  of  encephaloid  of  the  thigh,  reported  to  me  by  Dr.  C.  S. 
Tripler,  of  the  Army,  the  man  did  not  die  until  five  years  after  the  first 
operation.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  history  of  a  number  of  other  examples 
Dearly  equally  remarkable. 

With  the  renovativc  tendency  of  melanosis  every  one  is  familiar.  Hardly 
to  example  of  permanent  cure  by  operation  is  upon  record.  I  recollect  a 
remarkable  instance  of  this  recurring  action  which  occurred,  many  years  ago, 
in  the  practice  of  the  late  Professor  McClellan,  of  this  city.  The  disease 
seemed  to  have  l)egun  in  several  small  subcutaneous  tubercles  of  the  abdomen, 
about  the  size  and  appearance  of  shot,  which  soon  became  exquisitely  painful, 
tod  gradually  bursting  through  the  skin,  were  at  length  converted  into  foul, 
fangoos  sores,  attended  with  a  highly  fetid,  sanious  discharge.  Many  of 
these  tumors  were  extirpated,  some  in  their  crude,  others  in  their  open  state; 
bat,  although  the  wound  generally  readily  healed,  they  were  always  promptly 
tocceeded  by  a  new  growth  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  original.  The 
man  became  much  emaciated,  and  finally  died  completely  exhausted,  with  all 
the  evidences  of  the  melanotic  diathesis. 

The  most  interesting  and  extraordinary  example  of  recurring  encephaloid, 
of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  is  one  which  has  been  for  nearly  three  years 
under  my  personal  observation.  The  patient  is  an  unmarried  woman,  aged 
forty-four,  who  in  March,  1857,  perceived  in  the  left  breast  a  small  tumor, 
which  was  excised  the  following  October.  During  the  next  sixteen  months 
two  more  o|>erations  were  performed,  but  as  the  mammary  gland  had  been 
only  partially  removed,  I  extirpated  the  whole  of  it,  along  with  a  fourth 
tumor,  in  May,  1859,  when  the  case  was  placed  under  my  charge  by  Dr. 
Russell,  of  this  city.  The  disease  soon  reappeared  in  the  cicatrice,  and  in 
three  months  and  a  half  again  required  the  use  of  the  knife.  After  four 
operations  by  myself  the  case  fell  into  the  hands  of  my  former  clinical  assistant, 
Dr.  Asch,  who  attended  her  until  May,  18G1,  when  I  performed  the  twenty- 
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second  operation,  the  namber  of  tamors  removed,  from  first  to  last,  befog 
fifty-one,  varying  in  size  from  a  small  almond  to  a  pallet's  egg.  The  ence- 
phaloid  character  of  all  was  unmistakable.  They  generally  recar  at  or  near 
the  cicatrice  within  a  few  weeks  after  extirpation,  and  speedily  assnme  a  fiin- 
gating  appearance.  They  are  of  a  soft,  vascular,  brain-like  structure,  inclosed 
in  a  distinct  capsule,  and  the  seat  of  a  thin,  fetid  discharge  with  little  or  no 
disposition  to  bleed.  Occasionally  she  complains  of  sharp,  shooting  pains  in 
the  tamors,  extending  to  the  shoulder. 

Her  general  health  has  all  along  been  excellent;  there  is  no  lymphatic  in- 
volvement in  the  axilla  or  elsewhere;  menstruation  has  been  going  on  well; 
and  she  has  always  rapidly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  operations.  The 
records  of  surgery  may  be  challenged  for  a  parallel  case  of  this  disease. 

When  malignant  disease  returns  after  extirpation,  its  tendency,  as  a  general 
rule,  is  to  assume  the  encephaloid  type.  This  is  true  of  all  the  different 
forms  of  these  affections,  whether  they  reappear  at  the  site  of  the  original 
disease,  in  the  neighboring  lymphatic  ganglions,  or  in  the  internal  organs. 
Ilence  the  reason  why  the  secondary  disease  is  usually  so  rapidly  fatal. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

SCROFULA. 

Tnterm  scrofula  had  formerly  a  far  more  limited  application  than  is  ac- 
corded to  it  in  modem  times.  It  was  originally  employed  to  designate  a 
I  gkudolar  swelliDg  of  the  neck,  strikingly  resembling  the  neck  of  the  swine, 
[  vbeiice  its  deri?atioD.  At  present,  however,  it  has  a  much  wider  signification, 
Mug  made  to  inclade  within  its  range  quite  a  variety  of  diseases  apparently 
of  the  most  opposite  character,  yet  in  reality  essentially  alike  in  every  parti- 
colar.  As  meaning  the  same  thing,  the  words  stroma  and  tubercular  disease 
ire  freqoeDtly  used. 

The  affections  which  may  be  comprised  under  this  term  are  pulmonary 
phthisis,  chronic  enlargement  of  the  ganglions  of  the  neck  and  other  parts 
of  the  body,  hip-joint  disease,  psoas,  lumbar,  and  chronic  abscesses,  Pott's 
disease  of  the  spine,  certain  forms  of  folh'cular  ulceration  of  the  mucous 
■enbrsoes,  arachnitis,  otorrhcea,  oza^na,  ophthalmia,  eczema,  and  ulceration 
of  the  bones.  The  fact  is,  the  class  of  scrofulous  maladies  is  almost  endless, 
affecting  as  they  do  almost  every  part  of  the  body,  and  assuming  as  they  do 
•Imost  every  form  of  morbid  actiou. 

iNrrofula  consists  essentially  in  the  deposition  of  a  peculiar  morbid  product 
km^  known  by  the  name  of  tubercle.  An  attempt  has  lately  been  made  to 
dnir  a  distinction  between  the  matter  of  tubercle  and  the  state  of  the  system 
which  predisposes  to  its  occurrence.  It  is  difficult  altogether  to  deny  the 
propriety  of  this  distinction ;  for  there  are  unquestionably  cases  which  we 
ire  in  the  habit  of  designating  as  strumous,  where,  nevertheless,  there  is  not, 
10  far  as  we  are  able  to  determine,  the  slightest  strumous  deposit.  There 
voald  iteem  to  be  merely  a  strumous  irritation  in  the  part,  without  the  part 
heinz  in  a  condition  to  furnish  any  specific  secretion,  such  as  that  to  which 
we  apply  the  term  strumous,  tubercular,  or  scrofulous. 

There  is  another  distinction,  which,  however,  is  fast  losing  ground,  which 
it  is  more  difficult  to  reconcile  than  that  just  mentioned.  I  allude  to  the 
ille^i  difference  between  phthisis  and  scrofula.  It  would  be  easy,  if  a  work 
on  feorffery  were  the  proper  place  to  discuss  the  subject,  to  adduce  argument 
Qpon  argument  to  show  the  utter  fallacy  of  this  opinion.  I  have  long  taught 
the  identity  of  these  diseases,  and  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  only  real 
difference  Ijetween  them  depends,  not  upon  any  difference  in  the  morbid  ac- 
tion, bat  solely  upon  the  difference  of  structure,  tubercular  disease  sharing 
the  fKame  fate,  in  this  respect,  as  ordinary  inflammation  and  as  the  other  hete- 
rolo^oQs  deposits.  A  tubercle  in  the  lung  is  essentially  the  same  disease  as 
atabercle  in  a  bone  or  a  lymphatic  ganglion,  having  the  same  origin,  running 
the  same  course,  and  producing  the  same  results.  Why  then  consider  them 
ts  different  f 

Tnbcrcular  disease  occurs  at  all  periods  of  life.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it 
exins  is  an  intra-uterine  affection,  thus  leading  to  the  conviction  that  it  is 
occasionally  hereditary,  or  that  it  is  transmitted  in  the  very  act  of  impregna- 
tion. When  it  occurs  as  phthisis,  it  is  most  common  between  the  twentieth 
Md  fortieth  year,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  after  the  age  of  puberty  it  exists 
irely  io  any  part  of  the  body  without  involving  the  lungs.     In  children,  the 
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disease,  considered  in  a  general  point  of  view,  is  most  liable  to  happen  be- 
tween the  third  and  tenth  year.  A  vast  majority  of  the  cases  of  scrofuloos 
disease  that  are  met  with  in  practice,  in  the  form  of  coxalgia,  Pott's  disease, 
caries  of  the  short  bones  of  the  extremities,  arachnitis,  ophthalmia,  otorrhoea^ 
tonsillitis,  and  chronic  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions,  occur  at  this 
period  of  life,  and  constitute  an  immense  source  of  mortality.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  adults  seldom  suffer  from  extcrual  scrofula ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  equally  remarkable  that  children  suffer  comparatively  little  from 
consumption,  so  common  among  persons  after  tlie  age  of  twenty.  In  old 
age  the  disease  rarely  occurs  in  any  form. 

Struma  is  frequently  hereditary.  The  children  of  consumptive  parents  are 
often  cut  off  by  the  same  disease,  or  they  suffer  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
as  the  bones  and  joints,  the  lymphatic  ganglions,  the  eye,  ear,  and  seroas 
membranes.  Whole  families  are  sometimes  destroyed  by  it.  Occasionally 
the  disease  skips  one  generation,  and  reappears  in  another,  owing,  doabtless, 
to  some  temporary  improvement  in  the  intermediate  offspring. 

The  tubercular  deposit  has  been  observed  in  nearly  every  structure  of  the 
body.  The  only  parts,  perhaps,  in  which  it  does  not  occur,  are  the  skin, 
vessels,  nerves,  ligaments,  aponeuroses,  tendons,  and  voluntary  mnscles.  Of 
the  organs,  properly  so  called,  there  is  not  one  which  is  not,  at  times,  its 
seat.  Experience,  however,  has  shown  that  it  manifests  a  decided  preference 
for  certain  organs  and  parts  of  organs.  Thus,  it  occurs  most  frequently  in 
the  lungs,  particularly  their  summits,  then  in  the  lymphatic  ganglions,  next 
in  the  spleen,  serous  membranes,  and  mucous  follicles  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
then  the  bones  and  joints,  and  finally  the  liver,  kidneys,  testes,  and  false  mem- 
branes of  the  serous  cavities.  Its  coexistence  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
or  its  almost  universal  diffusion,  is  sufficiently  frequent,  and  constitutes  the 
so-called  strumous  diathesis. 

The  deposit  being  a  direct  product  of  the  blood,  occurs  both  in  the  inter- 
stices and  upon  the  free  surfaces  of  the  organs.  Ilence  it  exhibits  itself 
in  various /on7)«,  of  which  the  tubercular  is  by  far  the  most  common,  the 
stratiform  and  infiltrated  being,  indeed,  exceedingly  rare.  The  tubercular 
variety  occurs  in  little  masses,  from  the  size  of  a  millet-seed  to  that  of  a  pea, 
of  a  pale  yellowish  or  grayish  color,  and  of  a  consistence  ranging  from  that 
of  curds  or  soft  putty  to  fibro-cartilage,  hundreds  and  even  thousands  often 
existing  in  a  very  small  compass.  When  very  numerous  and  closely  grouped 
together,  they  sometimes  coalesce,  so  as  to  form  a  considerable  sized  tumor. 
The  stratiform  variety  of  the  deposit  is  most  common  upon  mucous  surfaces, 
while  the  infiltrated  is  met  with  chiefly  in  the  lungs,  around  tubercular  exca- 
vations, and  in  the  lymphatic  ganglions.  Whatever  shape  it  may  assume,  it 
is  always  deposited  in  a  fluid  state,  from  which,  however,  it  passes  speedily 
into  the  solid  form,  which  it  retains  for  a  certain  period — generally  from  six 
to  twelve  months — when,  becoming  softened  and  disintegrated,  the  part  makes 
an  effort  to  rid  itself  of  it.  These  changes  are  followed  by  the  formation  of 
a  cavity,  named  a  strumous  abscess,  of  which  the  best  examples  occur  in  the 
lungs,  bones,  and  lymphatic  ganglions.  The  matter  is  peculiar;  being  gene- 
rally of  a  yellow-greenish  color,  of  a  cream-like  consistence,  and  intermixed 
with  small  whitish  flakes,  very  similar  to  broken-down  grains  of  boiled  riee. 

Microscopically  examined,  it  is  observed  to  consist  of  a  transparent  matrix, 
inclosing  granules,  nuclei,  cells,  and  oil-globules,  the  relative  proportions  of 
which  vary  in  different  specimens,  and  even  in  different  portions  of  the  same 
mass,  the  chief  circumstances  which  influence  its  minute  structure  being  the 
age  of  the  deposit,  the  nature  of  the  affected  organ,  and  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  subject.  Most  of  the  granules  are  very  minute,  and  afford  an 
albuminous  reaction ;  they  exist  in  great  nnmbers  in  yellow  tubercle,  and 
often  contain  so  much  fatty  matter  as  to  be  completely  dissolved  bj  ether. 
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TW  fm  DDclei,  or  tnie  tubercle  corpnecles,  are  ronnd,  ovoida],  oblong,  or 
iIbou  ihapelen,  and  Tarj  in  size  from  ,j'ag  to  ■jj'^j,  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
TW;  coDititnte  a  large  proportion  of  the  raorbid  prodact,  and  are  generally 
iMtmitcd  «itb  epithelial  cells,  oil  giobales,  and  crystals  of  cholesterine. 
Tk  a^oising  cat,  fig.  56,  from  a  drawiug  by  Dr.  Da  Costa,  conveys  a  good 


m 


idea  of  the  microscopical  characters  of  tubercle  as  it  oecara  in  different 
pHt(  of  the  body.  In  Gg.  57,  it  is  seen  as  it  is  deposited  in  tbe  lymphatic 
gludi. 

Tnbercnlar  matter,  in  its  crude  slate,  consists  almost  entirely  of  albnmen, 
tith  a  small  quantity  of  earthy  salts,  particularly  phosphate  and  carbonate 
of  lime.  Some  specimens  also  contain  a  little  Hbrin,  casein,  extractive  mat- 
ter, and  pyiae  ;  but  tbe  great  and  pervading  substance  is  albnmen,  or  protein 
wiier. 

Tbe  microscopical  and  chemical  examinations  of  this  matter  are  extremely 
nioable,  inasmuch  as  they  go  to  shoA'  the  low  grade  of  its  vitality,  and  its 
KBr^qoeni  inability  to  maintain,  fur  any  length  of  time,  its  parasitic  exist- 
can.  Certain  aatbors,  founding  their  opinion  upon  these  facts,  look  upon  it 
Bi  an  anorganizable  product,  very  much  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  colloid 
Bod  melanosis.  In  this  view,  hoMCvcr,  I  cannot  concur;  for  I  have  investi- 
^led  tubercular  matter  too  often,  and  under  too  many  varying  circumstances, 
Ht  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  susceptible  of  organization,  although  certainly 
in  a  1f«s  degree  than  scirrhus  and  cncephaloid.  It  is,  in  point  of  vitality,  a 
■ore  humble  sulistance  than  either  of  these  ;  it  occupies  a  lower  grade  in  the 
leale  of  cell  development;  and  has  a  greater  quantity  of  protein  matter. 
XfTcrtheless,  we  most  concede  to  it  a  certain  degree  of  life-power,  a  certain 
form  of  organization,  otberivise  it  would  be  impossible  to  explain  the  various 
cbuge*  which  it  nndergoes,  and  the  fact  that  it  occasionally  contains  distinct 
veweit,  clearly  traceable  into  its  interior,  and  intended  to  minister  to  its 
Donrithment  and  protection.  Tbe  matter  of  colloid  is  very  different  from 
ikal  of  tnltercle,  in  having  no  attachment  to  the  cells  in  which  it  is  contained, 
ia  being  alike  in  all  stages  of  its  existence,  and  in  never  experiencing  any 
truiformations.  The  same  is  true  of  melanosis.  If  this  substance  is  occa- 
noaally  very  hard,  it  is  because  of  its  involvement  with  its  fibrous  matrix,  or 
the  lurronnding  tissues.  Tubercle,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  Hrnily  adherent 
to  tbe  parta  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  except  when  it  is  effused  upon  mucous 
nrfaces,  acquires  a  firm  consistence  during  its  development,  and  often  under- 
pxi  ahitorption,  or  the  earthy  transformation.  Besides,  the  softening  pro- 
ms freqaenlly  begins  in  the  very  centre  of  tbe  morbid  product,  which  could 
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certainly  not  happen  if  it  were  an  inorganic  substance.  Those  who  denj  the 
vascalarity  of  tubercle  attempt  to  account  for  the  occasional  existence  of 
vessels  by  supposing  that  they  become  imprisoned  in  its  substance  during  the 
progress  of  its  formation.  That  this  view  is  sometimes  true  is  highly  proba- 
ble, but  it  is  applicable  only  to  certain  parts  of  the  body,  and  then  only  under 
certain  circumstances.  The  explanation  is  undoubtedly  not  admissible  in 
those  cases  where  the  tubercular  matter  is  deposited  upon  the  free  surface  of 
the  serous  membranes  or  in  the  substance  of  the  adventitious,  where  its 
vascularity  is  so  often  observable.  This  matter,  however,  is  not  always 
organizable.  Like  coagulating  lymph,  it  is  sometimes  deprived  of  iti 
vitality  almost  in  the  very  act  of  its  secretion.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
when  it  is  effused  upon  the  free  suifaces  of  the  mucous  membranes,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  urinary  passages,  whose  irritating  contents  speedily  render 
it  effete. 

Of  the  exciting  causes  of  tubercular  disease  our  knowledge  is  rather  con- 
jectural than  positive.  It  may  be  fairly  inferred,  however,  from  the  numerous 
observations  that  have  been  made  upon  the  subject,  that,  when  the  tendency 
to  the  disease  exists,  anything  calculated  to  produce  excessive  debility,  or  an 
impoverished  condition  of  the  blood  and  solids,  may  provoke  the  morbid 
deposit.  The  causes  which  are  most  likely  to  bring  about  this  effect  maybe 
thus  stated :  I.  Meagre  and  unwholesome  diet,  deficient  in  fibrinous,  albu- 
minous, gelatinous,  and  fatty  qualities.  2.  Protracted  disorder  of  the  diges- 
tive organs,  particularly  the  various  forms  of  dyspepsia.  3.  Exposure  to 
cold,  and  confinement  in  damp,  ill-ventilated,  ill-lighted  apartments.  4. 
Exhausting  fevers.  5.  Excessive  and  long-continued  evacuations  of  blood. 
6.  Severe  courses  of  mercury.  7.  Stoppage  of  habitual  discharges,  as  the 
menstrual  and  hemorrhoidal.  8.  Protracted  mental  depression.  9.  Tertiary 
syphilis.  All  these  causes  act  by  lowering  the  vital  principle,  and  diminish- 
ing the  plastic  properties  of  the  blood. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  disease  is  inflammation,  which  regulates,  not 
only  the  quantity,  but  also  the  quality  of  the  deposit.  The  inflammation  is 
generally  of  a  low  grade,  and  is  therefore  not  characterized  by  the  ordinary 
phenomena,  although  it  is  not  the  less  effective  on  that  account.  The  rea- 
sons which  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  view  are  the  following : — 

1.  Irritation  of  the  lung,  mechanically  excited,  will  frequently  give  rise  to 
tubercle  in  that  organ,  as  is  occasionally  seen  in  cases  of  foreign  bodies,  acd- 
dentally  introduced  through  the  larynx.  In  the  inferior  animals,  as  the  dog 
and  rabbit,  mercury  dropped  into  the  trachea  will  often  induce  the  disease 
in  a  short  time.  Miners,  needle-grinders,  and  weavers,  who  are  habitually 
exposed  to  the  inhalation  of  gritty  and  irritating  matter,  are  particularly 
prone  to  phthisis. 

2.  This  view  of  the  origin  of  the  disease  is  countenanced  by  the  composi- 
tion of  the  deposit ;  for  we  know  of  no  substance  which  contains  so  much 
albumen,  or  albumen  and  fibrin,  that  is  not  the  product  of  inflammation. 

3.  Tubercle  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  coagulating  lymph,  especially 
the  more  degraded  forms  of  that  substance,  and  this,  as  every  pathologist  ii 
aware,  is  always  the  result  of  infiamnmtory  action. 

4.  The  disease  is  often  developed  under  the  immediate  effects  of  cold,  and 
various  other  causes  which  have  a  tendency  to  produce  congestion  of  the 
internal  viscera.  Indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  dyspeptics  and  persons  who 
live  upon  unwholesome  food,  or  in  damp  and  ill- ventilated  apartments,  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  suffer  from  this  disease. 

The  duration  of  strumous  disease  is  too  variable  to  admit  of  any  accurate 
general  statement.  Phthisis  usually  destroys  life  in  from  nine  to  eighteen 
months ;  tubercular  arachnitis  often  terminates  fatally  in  a  few  days ;  while 
external  scrofula  may  last  for  years,  and  finally  eventuate  in  recovery. 
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Tbe  sprnptoms  vary,  of  course,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  affected 

inctore,  but,  whatever  this  may  be,  there  are  certain  appearances  which 

ut  hardly  ever  absent  in  any  case.     Thus,  whether  the  disease  be  seated  in 

iklQngt,  in  a  bone,  a  joint,  or  simp]y  in  the  cellular  tissue,  in  the  form  of  a 

M  abscess,  there  is  always,  during  the  progress  of  the  malady,  excessive 

cMcittion ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  glandular  viscera,  the  brain,  nerves, 

nd  a  few  other  stmctares,  there  is  hardly  an  organ  in  the  body  that  does 

Ml,  in  lome  degree,  participate  in  the  general  atrophy.     The  fat  gradually 

bit  rarely  disappears ;  the  muscles  are  pale,  flabby,  and  attenuated  ;  the  cellu- 

lir  tissue  is  deprived  of  its  moisture ;  the  skin  is  soft  and  blanched ;  the  hairs 

pov  slowly,  and  many  drop  out ;  the  nails  are  thin,  and  frequently  incur- 

Tited;  and  the  bones,  although  they  retain  their  size,  are  unusually  light. 

lid  saturated  with  sero-oleaginous  fluid.     The  blood  also  is  altered.     It  is 

ifflporerished,  thin,  pale,  and  deficient  in  globules.     The  clot  is  unnaturally 

BDill  and  dense,  and,  when  the  disease  is  fully  established,  with  a  tendency 

to  Boppuration,  is  almost  always  covered  with  a  buffy  coat.     The  fibrin  is 

Dot  materially  changed  until  softening  sets  in,  when  it  increases  dispropor- 

tioaably  in  quantity,  and  so  continues  until  suppuration  begins,  when  it 

ittaias  its  maximum.     These  changes  are  generally  very  conspicuous  in 

phthisis,  psoas  abscess,  and  extensive  disease  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions. 

:$erofDla  has  been  supposed  to  be  contagious,  and  many  experiments  have 
hecn  performed,  both  upon  man  and  the  inferior  animals,  with  a  view  of  de- 
cidiDg  the  question.  In  no  instance,  however,  has  the  operation  succeeded. 
Kortam  applied  scrofulous  pus  to  sores  and  wounds  in  the  necks  of  children, 
hot  always  failed  to  induce  the  disease.  Il^breard  and  Lep^^'llitier  performed 
fi'milar  experiments  upon  dogs  and  guinea-pigs  with  a  like  result.  Finally, 
Goodlad  and  others  attempted,  with  no  better  success,  to  create  the  disease 
in  their  own  persons  by  inoculation.  The  idea  of  the  contagious  character 
of  phthisis  was  formerly  very  prevalent,  but  is  now  obsolete. 

Persons  who  are  affected  with  scrofula,  or  who  are  laboring  under  what  is 
termed  the  strumous  diathesis,  exhibit  certain  peculiarities  which  may  be 
considered  as  almost  characteristic.  These  refer  nminly  to  the  state  of  the 
complexion,  the  digestive  apparatus,  and  of  the  circulation. 

Tixe  complexion  is  generally  brunette,  and  the  hair,  for  the  most  part, 
dark,  although  in  both  these  respects  the  greatest  possible  diversity  exists. 
The  eyelashes  are  drooping  and  of  extraordinary  length  ;  the  pnpils  are  habi- 
tnally  dilated  ;  the  upper  lip  is  tumid  ;  the  face  is  pale  and  puffy  ;  the  hands 
««]  feel  are  nearly  always  cold ;  the  body  is  unusually  impressible  by  atmos- 
pbf^ric  vicissitudes  ;  the  abdomen  is  hard  and  distended  ;  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  macular  strength  ;  and  the  intellect  is  dull  and  sluggish,  instead  of  being 
sprightly  and  precocious,  as  is  usually  represented.  The  digestive  organs 
tTt  !SQ*gect  to  frequent  derangement ;  the  appetite  is  irregular  and  capricious ; 
the  ^Kinels  are  either  constipated  or  relaxed,  seldom  entirely  natural ;  diges- 
tion is  fseble  and  imperfect ;  great  annoyance  is  experienced  from  flatulence 
ind  acidity  ;  and  the  individual  is  often  a  martyr  to  dyspepsia.  Children 
predisposed  to  struma  are  particularly  prone  to  cutaneous  eruptions  about 
tiie  Mralp,  to  purulent  discharges  from  the  ears,  and  to  chronic  enlargement 
cf  tbe  tonsils. 

There  is  another  class  of  strumous  subjects  of  a  state  of  mind  and  body 
almost  the  opposite  of  that  just  described.  The  complexion  is  light  and 
fiorid,  the  eye  bine,  the  mind  unusually  active,  and  the  cutaneous  circulation 
(juite  Tigorons.  The  parts  of  the  body  which  are  most  liable  to  suff'er,  in 
this  form  of  constitution,  are  the  bones  and  joints,  the  eye,  skin,  and  lym- 
phatic ganglions,  particularly  those  of  the  neck,  consumption  being  much 
Hiore  rare  than  in  the  dark  variety. 
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Scrofulous  Ulcer. — Varioas  scrofaloas  affections  of  the  skin  give  rise  to 
Diceration.  bot,  perhaps,  the  most  characteristic  ulcer  of  this  kind  is  that 
consequent  upon  suppuration  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions  of  the  neck,  groin, 
and  axilla.  Be  this  as  it  mav.  the  features  of  the  scrofulous  ulcer  are  so  pecu- 
liar as  to  require  distinct  notice. 

The  surface  of  the  scrofulous  ulcer  is  alvavs  unhealthy,  being  coated  with 
rough,  aplastic  matter,  of  a  pale  yellowish  or  grayish  color,  hard,  and  firmly 
adherent  to  the  subjacent  structures.  There  is  reason  to  beliere  that  this 
matter,  which  possesses  none  of  the  characteristics  of  laudable  pus,  is  often 
intermixed  with  disintegrated  tubercular  substance.  In  many  cases  the 
bottom  of  the  ulcer  is  formed  by  altered  lymphatic  ganglions,  of  a  reddish 
appearance,  and  so  much  softened  as  to  break  down  under  the  slightest  pres- 
sure :  sometimes,  however,  they  are  hard,  almost  of  a  fibrous  consistence,  and 
as  if  they  had  been  partially  dissected  from  the  surrounding  parts.  In  some 
cases,  in  fact,  they  separate,  or  slough  out,  several  perhaps  coming  away  at 
the  same  time,  or  in  more  or  less  rapid  succession.  No  healthy  granulations 
exist  upon  such  a  sore,  unless  it  is  in  a  healing  condition,  and  ctco  then  they 
form  and  maintain  themselves  with  great  diflScnlty. 

The  edges  of  the  nicer  are  characteristic.  They  are  of  a  bluish,  purplish, 
or  reddish  hue.  undermined,  hard,  jagged,  thin  and  sharp  at  some  points, 
thick  and  obtuse  at  others.  Occasionally  they  look  as  if  they  were  bent  in 
towards  the  iMttom  of  the  ulcer.  They  are  generally  remarkably  insensible, 
incapable  of  forming  granulations,  and  deeply  congested,  the  blood  passing 
throueh  the  vessels  in  a  very  languid  and  imperfect  manner.  Id  fact,  the 
skin,  having  lost  its  support,  is  excessively  impoverished,  and  has  great  diffi- 
cultv  in  maintninin^r  its  vitalitv. 

The  parts  around  the  scrofulous  ulcer  are  generally  hard,  either  from  the 
presence  of  indurated  and  diseased  ganglions,  or  from  interstitial  deposits; 
usoaliv.  in  fact,  from  both.  The  skin  is  red  and  congested,  and  not  unfre- 
qnently  also  somewhat  cedemaious.  pitting  on  pressure.  The  swelling  is 
often  {Treat  and  distiguring:  in  short,  characteristic  of  that  peculiar  appea^ 
ance  from  which  the  disease  originally  derived  its  name,  the  neck,  when  thit 
is  the  affected  recion.  strikimrlv  resemblin?  that  of  the  swine. 

The  scrofulous  ulcer  mav  be  sincrle.  or  there  mav  be  more  than  one:  ?»ri- 
able  in  shape  and  extent,  and  frequently  communicating  with  considerable 
sinuses.  The  discharge  is  ichorous,  or  th:u  and  whey-like  ;  sometimes  thick 
and  veilowi>h  :  in  either  case.  ai>t  to  be  intermixed  with  the  dt-bris  of  disinte- 
grated  ganglions,  liakes  of  lymph,  and  broken-down  tubercular  matter. 

Trt'itmfnt. — The  treatment  of  scrofula,  like  that  of  cancer,  has  been  ex- 
ceedinirlv  diversified  and  enuMrioal.  for  there  is  hardlva  solitary  article  of  the 
materia  medica  that  has  not.  at  one  time  or  another,  been  called  into  requisi- 
tion. Even  at  the  present  day.  when  the  pathology  of  the  disease  is  so  much 
better  understood,  the  greatest  UKoertain:y  prevails  in  regard  to  our  thera- 
peutic measures,  and  the  consequence  is  that  few  practitioners  approach  the 
disease  without  doubt  and  misgiving  as  to  the  benefit  they  may  be  able  to 
confer  by  their  treatment.  Strumous  aftctions  have  always  afforded  a  fast 
field  for  the  charlatan,  and  his  pretensions  have  never  been  more  impudently 
paraded  before  the  public  than  iu  our  own  day.  Oue.  if  not  the  chief,  reason 
of  this  is  that  so  few  practitioners  really  understand  the  nature  of  this  class 
of  diseases :  they  seem  to  forget,  or  no:  to  know,  that  they  occur  in  every 
possible  form  and  under  every  variety  of  circumstances,  and  that,  in  order  to 
meet  them  successfully,  it  i<  necessary  cor.stantly  to  vary  our  remedies  ic- 
cording  to  the  exigencies  of  every  particular  case.  I  am  certain,  from  no 
little  experience  upon  the  subject,  that  the  results  of  our  treatment  hinge 
most  materially  up- in  a  just  discrimiuatiou  of  the  different  states  of  the  system 
under  which  these  affect i'.>ns  occur     To  :rva:  every  case  of  scrofula  alike, 
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vitboDt  regard  to  the  state  of  the  system  which  attends  it,  is  the  climax  of 

tbnrditT.     Let  the  practitioner  remember  that  scrofula  has  no  specifics,  and 

Wvill  sooo  cease,  to  employ  his  remedies  empirically.     The  indiscriminate 

ne  of  iodine  and  cod-liyer  oil  in  this  affection  has  done  manicind  and  the 

ffofession  an  immense  deal  of  harm. 

It  vill  be  sufficient,  for  practical  purposes,  to  consider  scrofulous  subjects 
H  being  divisible  into  two  great  classes,  tbe  enfeebled,  and  the  vigorous ; 
thit  is,  those  who  have  bnt  little  constitutional  stamina,  and  those  who, 
ilihoo|rh  affected  with  a  strumous  taint,  are  comparatively  stout  and  robust, 
pooessing  a  raddy  complexion,  and  an  active  cutaneous  circulation.     The 
kner,  nndoubtedly,  constitute  the  minority  of  the  cases  that  come  under  our 
observation,  bot  they  are,  nevertheless,  sufficiently  common,  and  so   well 
■arked  as  to  be  easily  recognized  by  the  most  superficial  observer.     Xow,  to 
tmt  these  two  classes  of  subjects  on  the  same  principle,  as  is  so  generally 
done.  U  contrary  to  the  dictates  both  of  sound  sense  and  daily  experience. 
VTbile  cod-liver  oil,  iodine,  and  tonics  will  perform  wonders  in  the  naturally 
vnk,  they  will  be  of  little  avail  in  dislodging  and  curing  the  disease  in  the 
utarally  robnst ;  and,  conversely,  while  the  lancet  and  tartar  emetic  will  be 
of  immense  service  in  the  latter,  their  employment  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
eeuDently  prejudicial  in  the  former.     Let  it  not  be  imagined,  however,  that 
one  mode  of  treatment  is  applicable  to  all  cases  of  this  form  or  that  form  of 
tike  disease;  on  the  contrary,  circumstances  constantly  arise  during  the  pro- 
press  of  each  particular  case  which  imperatively  call  for  a  change  of  remedies, 
ud  it  is  in  the  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  that  the  great  art  of  curing 
the  malady  lies. 

It  is  well,  as  a  general  rule,  to  begin  the  treatment  with  some  mild  but 
eScient  aperient,  to  clear  ont  the  bowels,  and  improve  the  secretions.  Our 
coarse  mnst  then  be  shaped  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  case.  If  the  patient 
lie  natorallv  very  feeble,  or  has  l)ecome  so  in  consequence  of  protracted  suf- 
fering, an  alterative  and  tonic  course  must  at  once  be  instituted,  as  the  most 
likely  to  meet  the  indications ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  strong  and 
pirthoric,  as  denoted  by  the  state  of  his  pulse  and  complexion,  much  time 
▼::!  V>e  gained,  and  structure  saved,  by  the  use  of  antiphlogistics,  especially 
lanar  emetic  and  Epsom  salts,  in  the  form  of  the  saline  and  autimonial  mix- 
lare,  properly  guarded  with  tincture  of  opium.  The  lancet  must  be  employed 
v'lth  the  greatest  care;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  often  of  immense  Ijcnefit 
iri  arre^tin^  the  morbid  action,  and  that  it  has  fallen  into  too  much  neglect 
ii  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  diseases.  In  scrofulous  inflammation  of  the 
*-;r.  threat,  and  lymphatic  ganglions,  its  effects  are  often  marked  and  perma- 
ii>rDt.  Iiut  there  is  a  time  when  the  employment  of  antiphlogistics  ceases  to 
I'*  j»r'jper.  and  when  they  may  be  superseded  by  other  remedies,  similar  to 
tni>-e  iTfnerally  ap]>!icable  in  the  more  common  form  of  the  disease.  If  the 
dt|.'nrtory  ^y•ftem  of  treatment  is  carried  too  far,  it  cannot  fail  to  do  harm  by 
Kbausting  the  vital  powers,  and  thus  creating  a  disposition,  in  different  parts 
of  the  body,  to  the  de))Osition  of  tubercular  deposits. 

Among  the  various  remedies  that  have  been  employed  from  time  to  time 
fif  the  care  of  scrofula,  iodine  holds  a  prominent  rank.  This  article  was  first 
iijtrotjuced  to  the  notice  of  the  profession,  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  in  1820,  by 
I^r.  Coindet,  of  Geneva,  and  since  that  time  its  efficacy  in  the  treatment  of 
this  affection  has  received  the  most  ample  confirmation.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
rerarded  as  the  remedy  par  excellence  in  this  disease.  It  may  be  employed 
alone,  or  in  anion  with  other  substances,  as  potassa,  iron,  mercury,  lead,  qui- 
nine, bariam,  and  ammonia,  and  hence  much  judgment  is  often  required  to 
determine  what  particular  form  of  the  remedy  is  best  adapted  to  a  particular 
Cd-se  or  form  of  the  malady.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  observed  that,  when 
k  purely  alterative  effect  is  desired,  it  may  be  exhibited  by  itself,  in  substance, 
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in  tincture,  or  in  the  form  of  LugoPs  concentrated  solotion,  consistinp^  of  one 
scrnple  of  iodine  and  double  that  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium,  dissolved 
in  seven  drachms  of  water.  Of  this  the  patient  may  take  from  five  to  ten 
drops  every  eight  hours,  in  a  wineglassful  of  sweetened  water,  the  dose  being 
gradually  increased  to  fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five,  and  even  thirty  drops, 
according  to  the  tolerance  of  the  system. 

With  the  same  view  the  iodide  of  potassium  is  not  unfreqnently  adminis- 
tered alone;  and,  when  scrofula  is  associated  with  constitutional  syphiliSi 
rheumatism,  or  mercurial  disease,  it  certainly  constitutes  one  of  the  best  forms 
in  which  iodine  can  be  exhibited.  With  whatever  view  it  may  be  employed, 
it  is  proper  always  to  begin  with  small  doses,  as  four  or  five  grains,  if  the 
patient  be  an  adult,  and  gradually  to  increase  them  to  ten,  twenty,  and  even 
thirty  grains,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  The  most  eligible  way  of  giving  it 
is  in  water,  or  in  union  with  the  fluid  extract  of  sarsaparilla.  Some  patients 
take  it  very  well  in  hop  tea,  and  when  there  is  much  restlessness  at  night,  or 
nervous  irritation,  this  is  perhaps  the  best  form  in  which  it  can  be  exhibited. 

When  the  liver  is  at  fault,  or  when  there  is  a  syphilitic  taint  of  the  system, 
or  much  disorder  of  the  secretions,  the  protiodide  of  mercury  may  be  advan- 
tageously prescribed,  in  doses  varying  from  the  fourth  of  a  grain  to  half  a 
grain,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  The  biniodide  may  be  employed  with  the 
same  view,  but  it  should  be  recollected  that  it  is  much  more  potent,  and  that, 
therefore,  greater  caution  should  be  observed  in  its  administration.  The 
dose,  which  at  fii-st  should  never  exceed  the  one-twelfth  or  one-sixteenth  of  a 
grain,  may  be  gradually  augmented  to  a  fourth  or  even  half  a  grain,  given  in 
the  form  of  pill,  or  dissolved  in  alcohol. 

When  an  alterant  and  tonic  effect  is  indicated,  nothing  can  be  better  than 
the  iodide  of  iron,  or  the  iodide  of  quinine.  The  former  of  these  articles  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  anti-scrofulous  remedies  that  we  possess,  and  one 
which  rarely  entirely  disappoints  expectation.  In  my  own  practice  I  have 
found  it  particularly  beneficial  in  strumous  disease  of  the  cervical  ganglions, 
of  the  upper  lip,  the  eye,  and  joints.  I  often  give  it  in  solution,  bat  more 
commonly  in  the  form  of  pill,  in  combination  with  quinine  and  opium.  If 
vascular  action  be  present,  a  minute  portion  of  tartrate  of  antimony  and  po- 
tassa  may  be  added  to  each  dose.  In  children,  who  cannot  take  pills  well, 
the  best  mode  of  administering  it  is  in  combination  with  syrup  of  orange- 
peel,  or  syrup  of  sarsaparilla. 

The  iodide  of  quinine  has  been  advantageously  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  scrofulous  tumors,  in  cases  where  iodine  and  tonics  are  indicated,  in  doses 
from  one  to  two  grains  every  six  or  eight  hours. 

In  whatever  form  iodine  be  employed,  whether  as  a  simple  or  componnd, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  system  should  be  free  from  all  vascular 
excitement,  and  that,  after  it  has  been  exhibited  for  a  fortnight,  it  should  be 
pretermitted  for  several  days,  when  it  may  be  resumed,  and  given  as  before. 
Employed  in  this  manner  it  exerts  a  much  happier  influence  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  the  complaint,  and  is  much  less  likely  to  disagree  with  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  than  when  given  uninterruptedly.  In  case  it  acts  as  an  irritant, 
it  must  be  exhibited  in  smaller  doses,  or  be  combined  with  opium  or  hyos- 
cyamus.     Great  mischief  often  results  from  neglect  of  this  precaution. 

Another  remedy  of  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  disease  is 
barium.  It  has  repeatedly  succeeded  in  my  hands  when  other  means  have 
proved  inefficient  or  entirely  unavailing ;  it  is  particularly  valuable  in  chronic 
enlargement  of  the  cervical  ganglions,  both  before  and  after  the  establishment 
of  suppuration.  It  is  chiefly  adapted  to  patients  with  a  languid  circalation, 
a  pale  tallow-like  complexion,  a  flabby  tongue,  indigestion,  and  cold  extre- 
mities. Its  use  is  contra-indicated  when  there  is  inflammatory  excitement,  or 
congestion  of  any  important  organ.     The  best  mode  of  administration  is  the 
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SQch  qnantity  as  to  oppress  the  stomach.  In  the  latter  stages  of  the  maladj, 
or  even  earlier,  if  the  strength  seems  to  require  it»  some  of  the  lighter  metu, 
a  little  fresh  6sh,  or  a  few  oysters  may  be  taken  twice  a  day,  along  with  a 
glass  of  porter,  ale,  sherry,  port,  or  Madeira,  or,  what  is  better  than  all,  ni 
brandy  and  water.  Sometimes  an  almost  purely  animal  diet  seems  to  agree 
best  with  the  stomach.  Many  patients  are  greatly  benefited  by  the  free  me 
of  whiskey,  rapidly  becoming  strong  and  fat  under  its  influence.  It  sboald 
l)e  taken  repeatedly  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  in  quantities  suited  to  the  stale 
of  the  stomach  and  system. 

As  an  important  auxiliary  exercise  claims  particular  attention.  It  maybe 
taken  on  foot,  in  a  carriage,  or  on  horseback,  as  may  be  most  conTenient  or 
agreeable  to  the  suflferer,  and  should  be  indulged  in  whenever  the  weather 
admits  of  it.  Care  is  taken  that  it  is  never  carried  to  fatigue.  In  bad 
weather,  the  patient  may  use  dumb-bells,  or  amuse  himself  in  sawing  wood, 
planing,  or  anything  else  to  which  he  may  have  access.  Children  should  be 
carried  about  in  their  nurses'  arms,  or  in  handcarts. 

Particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  patient's  clothing.  He  must  be 
warmly  clad.  Flannel  should  be  worn  next  the  surface,  both  in  summer  and 
winter,  the  feet  should  be  protected  with  thick  shoes  and  stockings,  and  the 
skin  should  be  maintained  in  a  healthy,  perspirable  condition  by  frequent 
ablutions  with  tepid  water,  impregnated  with  common  salt,  ground  mustard, 
strong  soap,  or  any  other  exciting  substance. 

A  change  of  air  is  sometimes  of  vast  service,  and  has  been  known  to  be  of 
itself  almost  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure  in  this  disease.  The  locality  selected 
should  be  as  healthy  as  possible,  and  not  liable  to  great  or  sudden  rariationi 
of  temperature.  If  the  atmosphere  be  dry,  it  matters  little  whether  it  be 
cold  or  worm,  provided  it  does  not  run  into  either  extreme.  A  residence 
near  the  sea-shore  is  often  of  immense  benefit. 

In  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease,  when  the  patient  is  harassed  with  hectie 
fever  and  diarrha^a,  the  treatment  must  be  of  a  tonic  and  stimulant  character. 
The  diet  must  be  highly  nutritious;  porter,  ale,  wine,  and  milk-punch  most 
be  freely  used;  the  bowels  must  be  restrained  with  astringents;  the  exeessire 
sweats  must  be  controlled  with  quinine  and  elixir  of  vitriol ;  and  sleep  most 
be  procured  and  pain  allayed  with  anodynes. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  state  of  the  mind  is  capable  of  exercising  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  cure  of  scrofula,  especially  when  seated  in  the 
external  parts  of  the  body.  We  may  assume  this  to  be  a  fact  from  the 
astonishing  benefit  which  so  often  followed  the  royal  touch,  a  practice  which 
is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  near  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  which  continued  down  to  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  The  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  royal  touch  seems  to  have 
been  a  long  time  almost  universal  in  Britain.  It  was  particularly  prevalent 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  who,  in  one  single  year,  touched  nearly  100,000 
persons,  who  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
Jersey,  and  Guernsey.  The  practice  was  generally  accompanied  by  prayers 
and  other  religious  ceremonies,  and  particnlar  days  and  seasons  were  set 
ajmrt  for  its  observance.  The  effect  of  this  singular  remedy  was  variable;  in 
some  of  the  patients  a  cure  followed  almost  immediately  after  they  were 
touched ;  in  others,  the  relief  was  more  tardv.  but  in  the  end  not  the  less 
eflToctual ;  occasionally  the  procef^s  was  obliged  to  be  rep>eated:  and  in  some 
cases  the  treatment  was  entirely  useless.  Richard  Wiseman,  who  was  surgeon 
to  Charles  II..  and  a  most  sagacious  observer,  must  have  had  great  confi- 
dence in  the  efficacy  of  the  royal  touch ;  for  he  expressly  declares  that  "  His 
Majesty  cured  more  persons  of  scrofula  in  one  year  than  all  the  chirurgeons 
of  London  in  an  age.*' 

The  ii'Ctii  treatment  of  scrofula  merits  some  attention,  although  it  can  be 
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dlvded  to  here  only  in  a  very  general  manner,  as  each  affection  comprised 
nder  thi$  deDomination  requires  a  mode  of  management  in  some  respects 
fcmliar  to  itself.     The  most  important  topical  remedies  are  leeches,  blisters, 
wnet,  pQstalation  with  eroton  oil,  tiiictare  of  iodine,  embrocations,  and 
nrbefacient  nngaents,  especially  soch  as  have  iodine  for  their  bases,  as  the 
iodides  of  mercary,  lead,  potassium,  iron,  barium,  and  zinc.     Leeches  are 
often  of  iromeDse  service ;  and,  as  to  counter-irritants,  they  can  rarely  be 
diipensed  with  in  any  case.     Of  the  various  sorbefacient  applications  none 
bolds  a  higher  rank,  in  my  opinion,  than  the  tincture  of  iodine,  eitiier  pure, 
or,  u  I  generally  prefer,  considerably  diluted  with  alcohol.     It  is  used  as  in 
or^nary  inflammation,  and  often  exerts  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  pro- 
fRCSs  of  external  scrofnia,  especially  of  the  joints  and  cervical  gauglions. 
Blisters,  too,  are  a  valuable  means  of  relieving  local  congestion,  modifying 
apillary  action,  and  removing  morbid  deposit.     If  the  part  affected  be  a 
joint,  rest,  long  and  faithfully  continued,  will  be  necessary,  if,  indeed,  not 
iBdl»{)ensable.     If  abscesses  form,  they  must  be  opened,  with  the  precaution, 
if  possible,  of  excluding  the  atmosphere,  experience  having  shown  that  such 
isfress  is  highly  prejudicial,  not  on  account  of  anything  noxious  in  itself, 
bit  because  of  its  tendency  to  cause  decomposition  of  the  contents  of  the 
Me,  and,  consequently,  violent  reaction,  or  hectic  irritation.     The  swelling 
ii  attacked  io  its  most  depending  part,  the  knife  being  introduced  in  a  valve- 
Eke  manner,  and  the  opening  immediately  closed  with  adhesive  strips,  sup- 
ported by  a  compress  and  roller.     The  practice  of  permitting  such  accuniu- 
latioDB  to  continae  until  they  have  seriously  impaired  structure,  or  caused 
iitense  soffering,  cannot  be  too  pointedly  condemned. 

When  the  enlarged  glands  obstinately  resist  treatment,  they  should  be 
excised,  provided  that  they  are  sufficiently  accessible  to  the  knife,  and  also 
that  there  is  no  serious  internal  disease  forbidding  interference.  An  opera- 
tion is  particularly  indicated  when  the  morbid  growths  press  upon  important 
idghboring  stnictares,  or  when  they  are  a  source  of  deformity,  as  when  they 
ire  situated  in  the  neck  or  about  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  The  dissection  is 
often  tedious  and  bloody,  especially  when  a  large  chain  of  glands  has  to  be 
removed,  and  is  then  very  liable  to  be  followed  by  erysipelas  and  other  bad 
«n?<*quences. 

The  scrofulous  ulcer  must  be  treated  rudely  at  first,  and  gently  afterwards. 
Th*r  aadermined  edges  are  cut  away  with  the  knife  or  scissors,  and  the  surface 
is  thonjaghly  touched  with  dilute  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  the  solid  nitrate  of 
siWer.  or  aulphate  of  copper,  the  application  being  repeated  every  other  day 
ontil  there  is  an  appearance  of  healthy  granulations,  when  milder  means,  such 
u  opiate  cerate,  or  the  dilute  ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  take  its  place. 
If  disintegrated  ganglions  are  present  they  should  be  removed  with  the  knife, 
or  destroyed  with  the  Vienna  paste;  for  so  long  as  they  remain  no  substantial 
progress  can  be  made  towards  a  cure.  Sinuses  are  traced  out  with  the 
Visioury,  unless  they  involve  important  structures,  when  stimulating  injec- 
tion?, or  the  seton,  must  be  used  instead.  Valuable  aid  will  often  accrue  in 
ilitHr  cases  from  the  daily  application  of  the  dilute  tincture  of  iodine  to  the 
nrface  immediately  around  the  ulcer. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

WOUNDS. 

SECT.  I. — GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  term  wound  is  a  generic  one,  being  employed  to  designate  all  injories 
attended  with  a  division  of  tissde,  inflicted  by  sharp,  pointed,  or  blnnt  instm* 
ments  and  weapons  of  every  description.  The  breach,  or  solation  of  con* 
tinaity,  may  be  apparent  or  concealed ;  that  is,  upon  and  in  the  skin,  as  well 
as  in  the  more  deep-seated  structures,  or  the  sicin  may  retain  its  integrity, 
and  the  wound  be  strictly  subcutaneous. 

Wounds  are  constantly  made  by  surgeons  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of 
their  professional  duties,  as  in  the  removal  of  limbs,  tumors,  and  arinarj 
calculi,  and  in  the  restoration  of  lost  or  mutilated  parts.  In  general,  how- 
ever, they  are  inflicted  accidentally,  and  hence,  as  this  may  happen  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways,  they  are  very  properly  arranged  under  different  heads, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  produced.  Thus,  a  wound  is  said 
to  be  incised  when  it  is  caused  by  a  sharp  instrument ;  lacerated  or  contused, 
when  it  is  made  by  a  blunt  body;  and  punctured,  when  the  weapon  is  narrow 
and  somewhat  pointed.  A  gunshot  wound  is  a  breach  inflicted  by  a  baU. 
In  a  poisoned  wound  the  tissues  are  inoculated  with  some  peculiar  viras, 
either  secreted  by  an  appropriate  apparatus  in  the  bodies  of  certain  animals, 
as  the  bee  or  snake ;  contained  in  the  salivary  fluid,  as  in  the  dog  in  hydro- 
phobia ;  or  developed  after  death,  as  in  the  human  subject  in  the  dead-hoase. 
The  term  penetrating  is  employed  when  the  wound  communicates  with  a 
cavity,  as  a  joint,  the  chest,  or  the  abdomen. 

Wounds  are  also  generally  named  according  to  the  region  of  the  body 
which  they  occupy,  or  the  particular  tissues,  organ,  or  cavity  which  they 
affect  and  interest.  Thus  we  are  accustomed,  in  common  parlance,  to  speak 
of  wounds  of  the  head,  neck,  chest,  abdomen,  and  extremities ;  of  woands  of 
the  skin,  muscles,  tendons,  vessels,  and  nerves ;  of  wounds  of  the  stomach, 
heart,  lungs,  liver,  and  brain ;  and  of  wounds  of  the  joints,  pleura,  pericar- 
dium, and  peritoneum. 

Finally,  wounds  may  be  superficial  or  deep  ;  recent  or  old ;  simple  or  com- 
plicated ;  oblique,  transverse,  or  longitudinal.  The  meaning  of  these  terms 
is  too  obvious  to  require  any  particular  explanation.  The  most  common 
complications  which  attend  their  occurrence,  or  which  arise  during  their 
progress,  are,  hemorrhage,  the  presence  of  foreign  matter,  abscesses,  mortifi- 
cation, erysipelas,  pyemia,  and  tetanus.  These  accidents,  whether  in  their 
individual  or  combined  capacity,  often  completely  change  the  character  of  a 
wound,  rendering  complex  what  was  originally  perhaps  perfectly  simple,  and 
dangerous  what  was,  in  the  first  instance,  perhaps  so  insignificant  as  hardly 
to  attract  serious  attention. 

The  characteristic  features  of  wounds  will  be  pointed  out  in  connection 
with  the  different  classes  of  injuries  to  which  they  relate.  The  prognosis 
and  treatment  will  also  receive  due  attention.  I  shall  therefore  content 
myself  here  by  stating,  in  general  terms,  that  the  great  and  leading  indica- 
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tioni,  in  every  woand,  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  are,  first,  the  stoppage  of 
kmorrhage;  secondly,  the  removal  of  extraneous  matter;  thirdly,  accurate 
tpproximation  and  retention  of  the  edges  of  the  solution  of  continuity ;  and, 
\tftW,  the  prevention  of  infiammation,  tetanus,  and  other  untoward  occur- 
rences.    In  every  case,  the  most  prompt  attention  should  be  given ;  the 
\»ni  should  be  handled  in  the  most  cautious  and  gentle  manner ;  and  the 
dressings,  which  are  never  to  be  too  officiously  interfered  with,  should  always 
be  as  light  as  possible.     In  short,  whatever  is  done,  should  be  done  with  a 
Tiew  to  the  most  speedy  and  perfect  restoration  of  the  injured  structures. 

1.   MODE  OF  DRESSING  WOUNDS. 

The  most  important  retentive  means  are  adhesive  plaster  and  sutures,  aided, 
if  necessary,  by  the  bandage  and  attention  to  the  position  of  the  wounded 
ptrts. 

There  are  various  substances  which  are  endowed  with  adhesive  properties, 
lod  which  are  therefore  well  adapted  to  retain  the  edges  of  a  wound  in  con- 
tirt  with  each  other.  Those,  however,  which  are  usually  employed  for  this 
purpose  are  the  common  adhesive  plaster,  collodion,  and  isinglass  plaster. 

The  old  adhesive  piaster  is  composed  of  resin  and  lead  plaster,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  part  by  weight  of  the  former  to  six  parts  of  the  latter,  melted 
together  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  spread  smoothly  by  machinery  upon  muslin, 
which  IS  rolled  np,  and  kept  in  the  shops  ready  for  use,  care  being  taken  to 
protect  it  from  the  heat     The  addition  of  a  little  soap  renders  it  more  plia- 
hie.  and  prevents  it  from  cracking  in  cold  weather,  without  impairing  its 
adhesiveness.     To  attain  the  same  end,  some  pharmaceutists  are  in  the  habit 
of  iocorpormting  with  it  spirits  of  turpentine,  but  such  an  addition  is  highly 
objectionable,  as  the  plaster,  when  thus  prepared,  is  liable  to  irritate  the 
din.  and  thus  induce  a  tendency  to  erysipelas  and  the  development  of  small 
ileen,  to  say  nothing  of  the  probability  of  its  interfering  with  the  adhesive 
action  of  the  wound. 

The  plaster,  when  intended  to  be  used,  is  cut  into  suitable  strips  with  a 
pair  of  scissors,  carried  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  cloth,  not  in  that 
of  its  breadth,  as  it  is  much  more  yielding  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former, 
and  therefore  liable,  when  it  becomes  heated  on  the  skin,  to  let  the  edges  of 
the  wound  gape  more  or  less.  Trifling  as  this  precept  may  appear,  I  consider 
it  to  )>e  of  great  practical  importance,  and  am  satisfied  that  it  is  much  less 
iosined  opon  than  it  should  be.  When  the  wound  occupies  a  limb,  each 
Ftrip  should  be  long  enough  to  extend  about  three-fourths  round  it;  on  no 
account  should  it  completely  encircle  it,  lest  it  obstruct  the  return  of  venous 
Uood,  and  at  the  same  time  cause  pain  and  tension.  The  width  of  each  strip 
should  be  uniform,  and  should  vary,  on  an  average,  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  each  particular  case. 

Previously  to  applying  the  plaster,  the  surface  of  the  skin  should  be  divested 
of  hair,  and  well  wiped  with  a  dry  cloth,  as  the  least  moisture  prevents  it 
from  adhering.  The  shaving  of  the  parts  is  necessary  to  facilitate  the  removal 
of  the  plaster,  which  would  otherwise  be  difficult  and  painful,  and  which 
mij^ht,  by  its  traction,  even  seriously  compromise  the  safety  of  the  adhesive 
process.  These  important  preliminaries  being  disposed  of,  bleeding  having 
ceased,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  being  carefully  held  together 
bv  au  assistant,  each  strip  is  heated  by  holding  its  back  against  a  pitcher  or 
coffee-pot  filled  with  boiling  water,  and  then  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  that 
its  centre  shall  correspond  with  the  wound,  each  extremity  firmly  grasping 
the  opposite  side.  If  the  wound  is  very  long  and  deep,  the  first  strip  should 
he  stretched  across  its  middle,  which  thus  becomes  the  starting  point  of  all 
the  rest.     The  interval  between  each  two  strips  should  not,  on  an  average, 
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exceed  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  as  this  will  afford  ample  space  for  the  drainage 
of  blood,  seram,  and  lymph,  of  which  there  will  generally  be  more  or  less 
after  every  iujary  of  this  description,  especially  if  it  be  of  considerable  extent. 
Care  mast  be  taken  that  the  adhesive  strips  are  laid  down  in  as  smooth  and 
even  a  manner  as  possible;  hence,  the  parts  shonld  always  be  pat  in  the 
position  in  which  it  is  intended  to  keep  them  during  the  treatment  If  the 
strips  turn  up  in  folds,  or  are  partially  detached,  they  shonld  be  immediately 
replaced  by  others,  more  skilfully  applied.  Finally,  care  mast  be  taken,  on 
the  one  hand,  not  to  invert  the  edges  of  the  wound  or  to  draw  them  together 
too  firmly,  and,  on  the  other,  not  to  approximate  them  so  loosely  as  to  en- 
danger their  partial  separation.  In  short,  everything  mast  be  done  in  a  neat, 
accurate,  workman-like  manner. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  years  respecting  the  value  of  isinglass  plaster; 
it  is  alleged  that  it  is  more  bland  than  the  common  plaster,  that  it  is  quite 
as  adhesive,  and  that  it  possesses  the  additional  advantage  of  not  provoking 
irritation,  which  the  other  undoubtedly  sometimes  does,  especially  in  persons 
of  a  delicate,  sensitive  skin.  Moreover,  it  is  claimed  that  isinglass,  when 
spread  on  gauze,  will,  by  its  transparency,  admit  of  complete  surveillance  of 
the  wound,  thus  enabling  the  surgeon  to  witness  the  changes  going  on  in  and 
around  it.  Notwithstanding  these  supposed  advantages  over  common  adhe- 
sive plaster,  my  conviction  is  that  the  latter,  as  prepared  by  the  modem 
pharmaceutist,  is  decidedly  superior  to  it,  in  every  particular.  The  idea  that 
common  adhesive  plaster  is  apt  to  cause  erysipelas  and  ulceration  of  the  skin 
is  in  great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  chimerical ;  at  all  events,  it  has  seldom 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  meet  with  such  occurrences.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  mach 
stronger  than  isinglass  plaster,  and  therefore  it  affords  better  support  to  the 
parts.  Thirdly,  it  is  less  liable  to  become  prematurely  detached ;  and,  lastly, 
although  it  is  opaque,  yet  as  there  is  always  an  interval  left  between  each  two 
strips  for  drainage,  it  is  obvious  that  it  cannot  in  the  slightest  degree  inter- 
fere with  the  examination  of  the  wound  and  its  vicinity.  I,  therefore,  as  a 
general  rule,  limit  the  use  of  isinglass  plaster  to  the  dressing  of  small  wounds 
or  little  cuts,  and  employ  the  common  plaster  for  wounds  of  large  size.  The 
principles  regulating  its  application  do  not  differ  from  those  already  laid 
down.  The  strips  should  be  of  appropriate  length  and  width,  and  moistened 
on  the  glazed  surface  with  a  sponge  wet  with  hot  water. 

The  credit  of  having  introduced  collodion  for  surgical  purposes  is  due  to 
Dr.  J.  P.  Maynard,  of  Boston,  by  whom  it  was  first  used  in  1847.  It  is  a 
solution  of  gun  cotton  in  ether,  assisted  by  a  little  alcohol,  and  is  a  transpa- 
rent, colorless  fluid,  of  a  syrupy  consistence,  which,  when  applied  to  a  dry 
surface,  allows  of  the  rapid  escape  of  the  ether,  leaving  a  thin,  bluish  film, 
possessed  of  remarkable  adhesive  and  contractile  properties.  Being  imper- 
vious to  water,  it  is  less  liable  to  be  prematurely  detached  than  isinglass  or 
common  resin  plaster.  Put  upon  wounds  or  abraded  surfaces,  it  produces 
sharp  pain,  which,  however,  speedily  subsides,  and  does  not  afterwards  return. 
It  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a  camel-hair  pencil,  or  a  small  brush,  directly 
to  the  affected  parts,  as  in  the  case  of  small,  superficial  cuts ;  or  upon  strips 
of  silk  gauze,  or  patent  lint,  of  suitable  width  and  length,  when  the  wound 
is  so  large  and  deep  as  to  require  firm  support.  As  the  ether  evaporates 
very  rapidly,  the  dressing  should  be  applied  with  as  much  celerity  as  possible, 
everything  being  thoroughly  arranged  beforehand,  and  the  edges  of  the  woand 
well  dried  and  supported  by  an  assistant.  Personal  observation  induces  me 
to  believe  that  collodion  makes  an  excellent  dressing  in  solutions  of  continaity 
about  the  neck  and  face,  or  in  all  the  more  movable  regions  of  the  body, 
and  in  those  cases  where  it  is  particularly  desirable  to  exclude  the  contact  of 
the  air. 

Within  the  last  few  years  caoutchouc  has  been  pressed  into  the  service  of 
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llie  sargeon  on  accoant  of  its  adhesive  qaalities ;  an  excellent  stickin^ir  plaster 

may  be  prepared  from  it  by  spreading  a  solution  of  it,  with  a  stiff  brush, 

vpon  ganze  silk,  or  thin  calico,  after  the  fashion  of  collodion.     One  great 

tdfantage  which  it  possesses  over  most  other  materials  is  that  it  is  completely 

impermeable  by  water. 

Whatever  sabstance  be  employed,  it  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  so 
loDg  M  it  seems  to  answer  the  object  for  which  it  was  applied.  The  moment, 
bovever,  it  becomes  a  source  of  irritation,  loses  its  hold,  or  interferes  with 
dniiitge,  it  should  be  removed ;  but  before  this  is  done  the  new  substitute 
ihoold  always  be  in  full  readiness,  so  that  the  parts  may  not  be  unduly  exposed 
to  the  air,  before  the  dressing  is  renewed.  Surgeons,  I  think,  often  err  in 
beio^  too  anxious  to  meddle  with  the  adhesive  plaster;  too  early  interference 
hu  a  tendency  to  interrupt  the  adhesive  process,  and  may,  in  persons  of  bad, 
irritable  constitutions,  give  rise  to  erysipelas  and  other  accidents.  I  have, 
more  thau  once,  after  severe  operations,  retained  all  the  adhesive  strips  for 
upwards  of  a  fortnight;  until,  in  fact,  complete  cicatrization  had  taken  place. 
SdcIi  }^od  luck,  however,  is  rare ;  and  it  more  generally  happens  that  the 
dressings,  plaster  and  all,  have  to  be  changed  at  the  end  of  the  second,  or, 
at  farthest,  the  third  day.  Much,  of  course,  will  depend,  in  every  case,  upon 
tbe  .4tate  of  the  weather,  the  size  and  situation  of  the  wound,  and  the  amount 
lod  character  of  the  discharges. 

When  the  wound  is  extensive,  only  a  few  strips  should  be  taken  off  at  a 
time,  otherwise  we  shall  endanger  the  separation  of  its  edges.     Before  the 
dreji$iDg  is  reapplied,  the  parts  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with  tepid 
water,  pressed  from  a  sponge  held  at  some  distance  ;  no  wiping  must  be  done, 
oor  must  the  wound  be  roughly  squeezed.     If  there  is  matter  at  its  bottom 
or  (between  its  edges,  it  should  be  pressed  out  in  the  most  gentle  and  careful 
naDner;  ail  rough  manipulation  being  not  only  painful  but  injurious  to  repa- 
rative action.     Sometimes  the  necessary  cleanliness  may  be  readily  effected 
vitb  a  moist  sponge  or  soft  cloth  passed  lightly  over  the  snrface.     Great 
«kil.'  i<  required  in  removing  the  plaster  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  parts. 
Ear!]  striji  should  be  raised  by  takinjr  hold  of  one  extremity  with  the  thumb 
inci  Bnger  of  one  hand,  while  the  other  hand  is  engaged  in  supporting  the 
vt.'UiA  :  the  other  end  being  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  the  portion  corrc- 
jp<jEi>iing  with  the  wound  is  lifted  off  last,  and  thus  all  danger  of  injury  is 
effe'Tuailv  obviated. 

The  principal  sutures  employed  in  surgery  are  the  interrupted,  twisted,  con- 
tiDiied.  and  quilled.  To  these  may  be  added  the  important  modifications  in- 
trofJiictd  by  Professor  Pancoast,  namely,  the  plastic  suture,  as  he  terms  it;  the 
L-larnp  suture  of  Dr.  Sims ;  and  the  button  suture  of  Dr.  Bozeman ;  all  of 
which  will  receive  proper  attention,  in  connection  with  plastic  operations  and 
the  treatment  of  vesico-vaginal  fistule. 

The  interrupted  suture,  which  is  more  frequently  employed  than  any  other, 
is  made  with  a  needle,  either  straight,  or  slightly  curved,  and  armed  with  a 
sinirie,  well-waxed  ligature,  either  of  silk  or  of  linen,  as  may  be  found  most 
couvenient;  for,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  it  is  really  altogether  immaterial 
which  it  is.  The  instrument,  which  should  be  very  sharp,  and  spear-shaped, 
i-  iittrodaced  through  the  edge  of  the  wound,  from  without  inwards,  at  a 
soitaiile  distance  from  its  surface,  and  then  pushed  from  within  outwards  at 
preci>ely  the  same  point  at  the  opposite  side,  leaving  the  thread  in  its  track. 
A  fe<:oud  stitch  is  then  to  be  taken  in  a  similar  manner,  and  thus  the  opera- 
li'in  is  continued  until  a  sufficient  number  has  been  introduced,  when  the  ends 
of  each  ligature  are  to  be  tied  with  a  reef-knot,  and  cut  off  close.  The  dis- 
tance at  which  the  needle  should  be  inserted  from  the  wound  must  of  course 
vary  in  different  cases  and  in  different  regions  of  the  body ;  but,  in  general, 
it  felonld  not  be  less  than  half  a  line,  nor  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
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Fig.  58. 


The  depth  at  which  it  is  passed  should  be  sach  as  to  admit  of  accurate  ap- 
proximation of  the  wound,  aboat  one-third  of  the  thickness  of  the  edge  being 

behind  and  the  rest  in  front  of  the  needle.  In 
no  case  of  superficial  wound  should  the  instm- 
ment  embrace  muscular  or  aponeurotic  sub- 
stance. The  interval  between  each  two  stitches 
must  also  necessarily  vary,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, from  a  few  lines  to  an  inch  or 
more,  and  should  be  supported,  after  the 
sutures  have  been  tied,  with  adhesive  plaster, 
as  seen  in  fig.  58.  When  the  wound  is  very 
small,  it  may  be  sewed  up  with  a  common 
cambric  needle,  and  a  proportionately  delicate 
thread. 

The  ttcisied  suture  is  made  by  introducing  a 
needle  through  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and 
passing  a  thread  round  it,  so  as  to  confine  it  in 
its  place.    It  makes  an  admirable  retentive  ap- 
paratus, but  it  is  of  more  limited  application  than  the  interrupted  suture. 
From  the  fact  that  it  is  generally  employed  in  the  treatment  of  hare-lip,  it  is 
often  called  by  that  name. 

Various  instruments  are  employed  for  making  the  twisted  suture.  The 
one  to  which  I  give  the  preference  is  what  is  called  the  lady's  toilet  pin, 
consisting  of  a  round  steel  pin,  very  sharp-pointed,  and  furnished  with  a 
glass  head ;  it  readily  penetrates  the  tissues,  and  creates  less  irritation  than 
the  common  sewing  needle,  formerly  so  much  employed  for  this  purpose. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  surgeons  were  in  the  habit  of  using  a  silver  needle, 
with  a  movable  steel  point,  as  seen  in  fig.  59 ;  a  cumbersome,  awkward  iu- 

Fig.  59. 
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strument,  now  happily  discarded.  Dieffenbach  recommended  what  is  called 
the  insect  pin,  which,  however,  has  never  come  into  general  vogue,  at  least 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  small  wounds  of  the  forehead,  face,  and 
neck,  in  which  it  is  of  so  much  importance  to  avoid  a  scar,  I  have  been  in 
the  habit,  ever  since  I  entered  the  profession,  of  employing  a  very  delicate 
gold  pin,  with  a  head  of  sealing-wax,  and  there  is  not,  I  am  sure,  any  article 
better  suited  to  fulfil  such  a  purpose.  Insusceptible  of  oxidation,  it  causes 
no  irritation,  and  may  therefore  be  retained  an  unusual  length  of  time,  with- 
out detriment  to  the  parts. 

Whatever  instrument  may  be  employed,  transfixion  is  effected  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  common  interrupted  suture.     The  wrapping  material  is 

also  similar,  the  thread  varying  in  thick- 
ness according  to  the  particular  object 
to  be  attained.  It  is  wound  round  the 
pin  elliptically,  as  in  fig.  60,  as  it  ar- 
ranges itself  much  more  evenly  and 
smoothly  when  thus  applied  than  when 
applied  in  the  form  of  an  8,  as  in  fig. 
Gl,  and  as  recommended  in  the  bookr 
As  many  pins  or  needles  having  been 
inserted  as  may  be  deemed  advisable, 
the  threads  are  passed  from  one  to  the 
other  diagonally  across  the  gap,  so  as  to  effect  complete  apposition  there 
also,  and  so  obviate  the  necessity  for  using  adhesive  plaster.     Finally,  the 
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IgitoTCt  being  tied,  the  operation  is  completed  by  catting  off  the  points  of 
lit  pins  witb  a  pair  of  forceps,  delineated  in  the  adjoining  sketch,  fig.  62, 

te  object  being  to  prevent  them  from  hurting  the  patient,  or  being  canght 

iibii  doihes. 

Fig.  62. 


Fig.  63. 


India-rabber  suturo. 


Pin  pliers. 

bsteid  of  confining  the  pin  with  a  thread,  Mons.  Rigal  uses  a  thin  nar- 
rov  nog  of  gam-elastic,  which  answers  the   purpose 
Bost  admirablj,  drawing  the  parts  firmly  and  evenly  to- 
fetber.    The  only  objection  to  it  is  that  it  may  cause 
too  moch  pressure  in  the  event  of  there  being  unusual 
itelling  in  the  lips  of  the  wound.     Dr.  Washington  L. 
itiee,  of  this  city,  has  employed  this  form  of  suture 
11  qoite  a  nnmber  of  his  ovariotomy  cases,  and  thinks 
it  possesses  decided  advantages  over  the  ordinary  con- 
trinnce  in  that  operation.     The  annexed  cut,  fig.  63, 
exhibits  the  shape  and  mode  of  application  of  the  ring. 
The  time  daring  which  the  pins  are  retained  varies 
ftom  thirtj-six  hoars  to  three  or  four  days,  according 
to  the  circamstances  of  the  case.    Their  removal  should 
be  eflected  with  great  care,  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
that  of  their  introduction,  the  parts  being  well  sup- 
ported at  the  time.    The  threads  being  generally  firmly 
irloed  to  the  surface  and  edges  of  the  wound,  are  al- 
lowed to  remain  until  they  drop  off  of  their  own  accord, 
which  asaally  happens  in  a  day  or  two  after.     The  support  thus  afforded  is 
often  of  great  service  to  the  imperfectly  organized  bond  of  union,  and  its 
prematare  removal  sometimes  necessitates  the  employment  of  adhesive  plaster, 
or  the  insertion  of  a  new  pin. 

Tbc  continued  suture,  fig.  64,  is  similar  to  that  used  by  the  glover,  on 
vhich  account  it  is  generally  known  as  the  glover's  suture.  It  is  made  with 
i  needle  armed  with  a  suitable  thread,  which  is  passed  diagonally  from  one 
side  of  the  wound  to  the  other,  on  the  same  principle  as  in  the  interrupted 
$r*tQre.  lu  use  is  almost  exclusively  restricted  to  the  treatment  of  wounds 
of  the  intestines,  where  it  will  again  be  noticed. 

The  quilled  suture,  fig.  65,  so  called  from  the  fact  that  it  was  originally 
made  with  the  assistance  of  two  quills,  is  employed  chiefly  in  the  treatment 
of  lacerations  of  the  perineum,  with  a  view  of  effecting  more  even  and  ac- 
cante  contact  of  the  opposed  surfaces.  The  older  surgeons  were  in  the 
liabit  of  using  it  in  sewing  up  deep  muscular  wounds,  as  those  of  the  thigh 
wid  abdomen.  No  one,  however,  thinks  of  resorting  to  it  for  such  a  pur- 
I'Osc  at  the  present  day ;  for  in  the  latter  case,  the  object  can  be  attained 
much  more  easily  by  the  ordinary  interrupted  suture,  extending  down  nearly 
to  the  peritoneum;  and  in  the  former  by  methodical  support  with  the  com- 
press and  bandage. 

The  quilled  satare  is  made  by  passing  a  stout  double  thread  throngh  the 
ndes  of  the  woond,  at  intervals  of  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  tying 


[ 


its  ends  over  a  piece  of  boogie,  qaill,  or  wood,  lying  p&raUel  witb  the  i 
bat  aliout  half  an  inch  from  it. 


Tke  itSTcr'*,  w  nnllnDtd  latan.  QdIII 

AltlioQgh  sutures  nndonbtediy  act  aa  foreign  bodies,  necessarily  excitin 
certain  degree  of  irritation  in  the  tissues  into  nbich  they  are  inserted,  j' 
have  bj  no  means  that  dread  of  them  which  they  seem  to  have  inspire< 
the  minds  of  many  practitioners.  It  has  rarely  happened  to  me  to  witi 
any  ill  eETecta  from  their  employment,  and  in  those  cases  in  which  this  ei 
did  happen  the  faalt,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  was  doe  more  to  the  indi» 
lion  of  the  surgeon,  or  the  want  of  stamina  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  t 
to  any  untoward  operation  of  the  sutures  themselves.  Provided  the  thro 
or  needles  and  threads,  are  clean,  of  suitable  size,  and  properly  inserteid; 
constitution  of  the  patient  in  good  condition  ;  and  the  woaoded  strncti 
ID  a  tolerably  sound  state;  it  is  difficolt  to  andcrstaod  how  they  could 
come  a  source  of  serious  irritation,  much  less  of  erysipelas  or  severe  ulo 
tion,  effects  which  have  all  been  charged  to  their  action.  My  rale 
therefore  always  been  to  use  tbem  freely,  and  to  allow  them  to  remain  u  1< 
as  they  seem  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  introduced.  ' 
moment  this  object  is  attained,  or  they  are  found  to  be  productire  of  iigi 
tbey  should  be  withdrawn. 

The  best  material  for  sutures  is  unquestionably  metal,  and  it  matten  i 
according  to  my  experience,  whether  this  is  silver  or  iron,  provided  f 
properly  tempered,  perfectly  smooth,  and  sufficiently  pliant  and  thin.  1 
substance,  although  noticed  in  connection  with  this  subject  by  diBbi 
writers,  was  first  introduced  into  regular  practice  by  Dr.  Sims,  of  New  T< 
to  whom  too  much  credit  cannot  be  awarded  for  what  mast  be  regarded 
every  surgeon  as  one  of  the  greatest  additions  to  our  armameutariam  OT 
present  day. 

The  advantages  of  the  metallic  sntore  over  every  other  are  now  so  i 
established,  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  offer  any  comments  in  its  fu 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  entirely  free  from  all  irritating  propertiei^  i 
that  it  may  be  retained  for  weeks  and  even  months  without  proTokiDg  I 
purative  action,  so  common  when  silk  or  thread  is  employed. 
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The  wire  is  introdaced  in  the  same  manner  as  the  thread,  the  short  end 

Wag  firmly  twisted  roond  the  long  one,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  slipping 

«l  of  the  eye  of  the  Instmment     Qnite  a  number  of  needles  have  been 

iensed  for  &cilitating  the  insertion  of  the  wire,  bnt  it  is  questionable  whether 

tkj  poeMss  aoj  particnlar  advantage  over  the  one  in  common  nse.     Perhaps 

tk  most  onexceptionable  is  one  with  two  holes,  with  a  vertical  groove 

between  them  on  each  side.    It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  ends  of 

tk  mtore  instead  of  being  tied  shonld  be  simply  twisted  together. 

Tbe  annexed  engravings  will  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  some  of  the  best 
forms  of  this  kind  of  needles.    Fig.  66  represents  Mr.  Price's  instrument ; 

Fig.  66. 


Price's  needle  for  wire  latare. 


it  is  grooved  on  both  surfaces,  and  is  pierced  with  two  holes,  nearly  half  an 
iBcb  apart,  the  wire  being  passed  from  the  lower  to  the  upper,  and  then 
doubled  and  twisted  at  the  end  to  hold  it.  Mr.  Murray's  needle,  fig.  67,  has 
agroore  and  open  box  end,  while  Mr.  Lister's,  fig.  68,  has  a  single  eye  and 


Fig.  67. 


Fig.  68. 


Mami7>  needle. 


Lister's  needle. 


t  groove  at  the  side.     Ingenious  contrivances  of  a  similar  kind  have  been 
eoDstmcted  by  Dr.  Levis  and  Dr.  Goddard,  of  this  city. 

Some  care  must  be  taken  in  removing  the  wire  future,  lest  the  edges  of 
the  woond  should  be  forcibly  separated.  To  prevent  this  the  loop  should  be 
cat  on  one  side  very  close  to  the  edge  of  the  wound,  when  the  twist  may  be 
seized  with  the  forceps,  and  the  wire  gently  drawn  out.  The  length  of  time 
doring  which  the  suture  is  retained  must  depend  upon  circumstances.  From 
three  to  6ve  days  is  a  good  average  period. 

Rest  and  easy  position  are  essential  elements  in  the  treatment  of  wounds. 
If  the  part  be  exercised,  or  subjected  to  motion,  it  will  be  difiBcult,  if  not 
imjiossible,  to  preserve  apposition,  and  to  limit  inflammatory  action.  If  the 
wound  be  transverse,  and  seated  in  an  extremity,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
prevent  it  from  being  torn  open,  unless  the  muscles  which  pass  along  it  are 
maintained  in  a  relaxed  condition.  Thus,  if  the  wound  involve  the  front  of 
the  thigh,  the  limb  is  extended,  and  flexed  if  it  affect  the  posterior  aspect. 
Id  each  case,  the  muscles  immediately  concerned  in  the  lesion  are  put  in  a 
Hate  of  perfect  repose. 

In  very  large  and  deep  wounds,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  keep  the  edges  in 
eontact,  in  their  entire  extent,  without  the  aid  of  compresses  and  bandages. 
Let  OS  suppose  that  the  injury  is  seated  in  the  thigh,  and  that  it  is  accom- 
paoied  by  extensive  division  of  the  muscles.  In  such  a  case,  adhesive  plas- 
ters and  sotnres,  however  skilfully  applied,  would  scarcely  be  sufficient  to 
give  the  woond  the  support  which  is  necessary  to  keep  the  deep  portion  of 
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the  edges  in  apposition  with  each  other.  More  or  less  separation  wonld 
almost  be  inevitable.  To  fulfil  this  indication,  so  important  to  the  adhesife 
process,  it  is  indispensable  to  lay  a  stout  compress  along  each  side  of  the 
limb,  opposite  the  deep  part  of  the  wonnd,  and  to  confine  it  with  a  roller, 
extending  from  the  toes  upwards  as  far  nearly  as  the  groin.  In  all  wonndi 
of  this  description,  whether  the  result  of  accident  or  of  operations,  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  retention  of  fluids,  otherwise  supparation  will 
take  place  instead  of  union  by  the  first  intention.  Large  intervals  should  bt 
left  between  the  adhesive  strips,  and  holes  should  be  cut  in  the  bandage  when 
it  lies  over  the  affected  part ;  in  some  cases  it  will  even  be  proper  to  leave  a 
small  tent  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  bringing  it  out  at  the  most  dependent 
point,  to  drain  off  the  discharges. 

The  most  suitable  bandage  for  supporting  the  wounded  parts  Is  the  con* 
mon  roller,  carried  upwards  from  the  distal  portion  of  the  limb  to  a  short 

Fig.  70. 


Inraginated  bandage  for  longitadlnal  woands. 


distance  above  the  seat  of  the  injury.  The  invaginated  bandage,  represented 
in  figs.  69,  70,  and  formerly  so  much  in  vogue,  is  a  dangerous  contrivance^ 
unworthy  of  scientific  surgery. 


2.    MODE  OF  HEALINQ  OF  WOUNDS. 

The  parts  having  been  properly  adjusted,  the  duty  of  the  surgeon,  as  far 
as  manipulation  is  concerned,  is  temporarily  at  an  end.  Nature,  the  phy- 
sician of  wounds,  as  she  was  called  by  Paracelsus,  must  do  the  rest 
**  Warily,"  says  this  eccentric  man,  in  his  "Great  Surgery,"  published  in  1536. 
''warily  must  the  surgeon  take  heed  not  to  remove  or  interfere  with  Nature'^ 
balsam,  but  protect  and  defend  it  in  its  working  and  virtue.  It  is  the  nature 
of  flesh  to  possess  in  itself  an  innate  balsam  which  healeth  wounds.  Every 
limb  has  its  own  healing  in  itself;  Nature  has  her  own  doctor  in  every  limb; 
wherefore  every  chirurgeon  should  know  that  it  is  not  he,  but  Nature,  who 
heals.  What  do  wounds  need  ?  Nothing.  Inasmuch  as  the  flesh  grows  firom 
within  outwards,  and  not  from  without  inwards ;  so  the  surgery  of  wounds  it 
a  mere  defensive,  to  prevent  Nature  from  suffering  any  accident  from  with- 
out, in  order  that  she  may  proceed  unchecked  in  her  operations."  If  these 
sentiments,  uttered  more  than  three  centuries  ago,  could  only  be  firmly  in- 
pressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  modern  surgeon,  there  wonld  be  much  IcM 
meddlesome  practice  of  every  kind  than  there  is  now,  notwithstanding  our 
boasted  knowledge,  and  our  contempt  for  the  fathers  of  the  profession. 

Modern  surgeons  have  described  five  distinct  modes  according  to  whidi 
wounds  are  supposed  to  heal.  The  first  is  by  immediate  union,  or  the  direct 
growing  together  of  the  raw  surfaces ;  the  second,  by  scabbing,  or  the  for- 
mation of  a  crust  of  blood  covering  over  the  wound ;  the  third,  by  the  elTaaion 
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tf  lymph,  mnd  the  coDTersioa  of  this  into  fibro-cellalar  tissue ;  the  fourth,  by 

ptnaktion,  and  the  development  of  epithelial  matter ;  and  the  last,  by  the 

jnetion  or  inosciilattOQ  of  the  grannlations  with  each  other.     The  old  doc- 

tine,  10  ablj  adTocmted  by  Hunter,  and  so  long  entertained  by  practitioners 

gnmlly,  assomes  that  there  are  but  two  modes  of  cure ;  the  one  consisting 

aanioB  by  the  first  intention,  or  primary  adhesion,  and  the  second  in  the 

fomation  of  granulations,  filling  up  the  gap,  and  thus  repairing  the  injury, 

the  last  sU||^  of  the  process  being  the  development  of  new  skin.     This  latter 

■ode  of  repair  constituted  what  was  so  long  known  in  the  schools  as  union 

by  the  second  intention,  or  union  by  granulation. 

The  idea  that  immediate  union  of  a  wound  may  take  place  was  first 

adranced  by  Dr.  Macartney,  of  Dublin,  and  is  now  prominently  taught  in 

all  the  British  schools  of  surgery,  if  not  also  in  those  of  this  country.     It 

uiomes  that  two  raw  surfaces,  laid  closely  and  evenly  together,  will  promptly 

coalesce  with  each  other,  independently  of  inflammation  and  effusion  of  lymph 

or  blood,  vessel  inosculating,  as  it  were,  witli  vessel,  muscular  fibre  uniting 

with  muscular  fibre,  skin  adhering  to  skin,  and  nerve  becoming  again  con- 

tinaoQS  with  nerve.     It  is  alleged,  it  is  true,  that  this  occurrence  is  uncom- 

■OD.  and  that  it  requires  for  its  production  a  good  constitution,  an  entire 

ab$tDce  of  local  inflammation,  and  the  greatest  possible  caution  in  respect 

to  the  management  of  the  parts.     When  these  conditions  are  present,  it  is 

iverted  that  even  large  wounds  are  capable  of  this  kind  of  union ;  and  a 

eise.  ol>served  by  Mr.  Paget,  is  usually  referred  to  as  an  illustration  and 

pro<jf  of  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence.    This  case  is  briefly  as  follows : 

A  female,  aged  thirty-three,  had  had  her  breast  and  several  axillary  glands 

moored  on  account  of  cancer.     The  flaps,  which  were  very  large,  were  care- 

fallj  approximated,  and  kept  in  place  with  isinglass  plaster ;  the  general 

betith  seemed  to  be  excellent,  and  union  took  place  in  the  ordinary  way,  the 

vbole  line  of  incision  having  firmly  closed  by  the  end  of  the  third  week, 

except  at  one  narrow  spot,  at  which  granulations  arose  from  the  pectoral 

moscie.     Erysii)elas  and  phlebitis  now  set  in,  and  carried  off  the  patient  in 

foor  or  five  davs. 

*•  I  cot  off.''  says  Mr.  Paget,  **the  edges  of  the  wound  with  the  subjacent 
pan?,  ex|)ecting  to  find  evidence  of  union  by  organized  lymph,  or,  possibly, 
bluod.     But  neither  existed ;  and  the  state  of  the  parts  cannot  be  better 
described  than  by  saying  that  scarcely  the  least  indication  remained  of  cither 
the  place  where  the  flap  of  skin  was  laid  on  the  fascia,  or  tlie  means  by  whicli 
they  were  united.     It  was  not  possible  to  distinguisli  the  relation  which  these 
parts  held  to  each  other  from  that  which  naturally  exists  between  the  subcu- 
taneous fat  and  the  fascia  beneath  it.     There  was  no  unnatural  adhesion ; 
bot  as  the  specimen,  which  is  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  will  still 
show,  the  subcutaneous  fat  which  did  lie  over  the  mammary  gland  was  now 
connected  with  the  fascia  over  the  pectoral  muscle,  just  as,  for  example,  the 
eorresponding  fat  below  the  clavicle  is  naturally  connected  to  the  portion  of 
the  same  fascia  that  lies  there.     The  parts  were  altered  in  their  relations, 
bat  Dot  in  their  structure.     I  could  find  small  points  of  induration  where,  I 
Nispect,  ligatures  had  been  tied,  or  where,  possibly,  some  slight  inflammation 
had  been  otherwise  excited ;  and  one  small  abscess  existed  under  the  lower 
^p.    Bat  with  the  most  careful  microscopic  examination,  I  could  discover 
DO  Ijmpb,  or  exudation  corpuscles,  and  only  small  quantities  of  what  looked 
like  the  debris  of  such  oil  particles  or  corpuscles  of  blood  as  might  have  been 
between  the  cut  surfaces  when  the  flaps  were  laid  down.    In  short,  we  cannot 
otherwise  or  more  minutely  describe  this  healing  than  by  the  term  "immediate 
VDioD ;"  it  IS  immediate,  at  once  in  respect  of  the  absence  of  any  intermediate 
Mibstance  placed  between  the  wounded  surfaces,  and  in  respect  of  the  speed 
vith  which  it  is  accomplished " 
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No  one,  it  seems  to  me,  can  examine  the  history  of  this  case  without  being 
Btrack  with  the  fact  that  it  was  jast  sach  an  one  as  mast,  of  necessity,  have 
been  followed  by  inflammation  and  a  deposit  of  fibrin ;  the  operation  wu 
evidently  a  severe  ode,  the  dissection  was  extensive,  the  relations  of  the  parti 
were  completely  changed,  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  flapii, 
although  carefally  laid  down  and  confined  by  isinglass  plaster,  coald  have 
united  without  the  intervention  of  plastic  matter.  If  the  use  of  the  knife  is 
ever  productive  of  inflammation,  it  surely  ought  to  be  under  such  circam- 
stances.  That  inflammation  was  present,  is  proved  by  the  circamstaocet, 
referred  to  by  the  reporter,  that  there  were  several  little  points  of  indoratiOD 
apparently  corresponding  with  the  site  where  ligatures  had  been  applied,  and 
mention  is  also  made  of  the  existence  of  a  small  abscess,  clearly  denotive  of 
the  same  fact.  Thus,  then,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  both  inflammation  and 
deposit  of  lymph  had  occurred  at  several  places,  and  it  may  be  imagined, 
without  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  that  nature  had  treated  the  restoJf 
the  wound  in  a  similar  manner,  with  this  difference  only  that  less  lymph  waa 
effused  there  than  elsewhere.  The  union,  too,  was  more  prompt  and  effect- 
ual. Hence,  long  before  the  woman  expired,  the  plastic  matter,  poured  out 
as  a  consequence  of  the  amputation  of  the  breast,  was  completely  absorbed, 
having  fulfilled  its  purpose  as  a  bond  of  connection  between  the  opposed 
surfaces ;  so  that,  when  the  parts  were  examined  with  the  microscope,  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  it  could  anywhere  be  discovered.  .  Different  teztureii 
it  is  well  known,  possess  different  faculties  of  furnishing  plastic  matter,  na 
well  as  of  removing  it  after  it  has  been  deposited.  Thus,  in  amputation  of 
the  leg,  when  the  flap  is  exposed  to  the  air,  we  observe  that  muscles,  fibrous 
membrane,  skin,  and  cellular  tissue  are  much  more  rapidly  glazed  with 
lymph  than  adipose  substance,  vessels,  or  bone,  the  latter  of  which,  in  fact^ 
rarely  exhibits  any  evidence  of  its  presence  until  the  end  of  the  first  week, 
and  then  it  always  shows  itself  first  on  the  medullary  membrane,  then  on  the 
cancellated  structure,  and  lastly  on  the  outer  compact  substance. 

Now,  if  we  take  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  question  ;  the  fact  that  all  injuries  whatever  are 
followed  by  inflammation,  if  the  patient  survives  their  effects  long  enough, 
as  well  as  by  more  or  less  effusion  of  lymph  ;  that  some  structures  take  on 
this  action  more  readily  than  others ;  that  inflammation  is  often  slight  in  one 
part  and  severe  in  another;  and  that  lymph,  when  no  longer  of  any  use,  ii 
invariably  absorbed,  nature  abhorring  a  substance  which  she  does  not  need, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  wound  after  the  completion  of  the  solidifying  process; 
taking,  I  say,  all  these  circumstances  into  account,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is 
impossible  for  any  wound,  however  induced,  situated,  or  treated,  to  heal  by 
immediate  union,  or  without  the  intervention  of  inflammation  and  effusion  of 
lymph. 

The  only  case,  it  seems  to  me,  in  which  such  a  mode  of  union  would  be  at 
all  possible,  is  where  the  edges  of  a  wound,  as,  for  instance,  one  of  the  hand, 
arc  carefully  approximated  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  thus 
affording  the  vessels  and  other  structures  an  opportunity  of  promptly  regain- 
ing their  natural  relations.  But  even  here  it  is  more  rational  to  conclude  that 
the  vessels,  irritated  and  fretted  by  the  injury  which  they  have  sustained,  would 
pour  out  a  thin  film  of  lymph,  serving  as  a  bond  of  reunion  between  the  divided 
parts. 

The  second  mode  in  which  a  wound  is  said  to  be  capable  of  healing  is  by 
the  process  of  scabbing^  and  here  also,  it  is  alleged,  the  cure  is  effected  with- 
out the  intervention  of  inflammation,  or  the  deposition  of  plastic  matter.  An 
injury  of  this  kind  being  inflicted,  the  blood  coagulates  upon  its  surface,  where 
it  soon  forms  a  hard,  solid  crust,  which  thus  protects  it  from  the  contact  of 
the  air  and  other  injurious  influences  until  it  is  covered  over  with  new  skin, 
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then  nt tare's  shield,  now  no  longer  required,  is  cast  off  as  an  effete  sabstance. 

This  mode  of  healing  is  rare  in  man,  but  safficientlj  common  in  the  inferior 

ttimals,  ms  the  horse  and  cow,  owing  to  their  being  so  mnch  less  liable  to 

idWe  inflammation  and  its  consequences.     It  is  occasionally  imitated  by  the 

nr»eon'8  dressing,  consisting  of  lint  dipped  in  blood,  or  smeared  over  with 

collodion,  so  as  to  protect  the  raw  surface  from  the  contact  of  air  and  dirt. 

Tke  principal  proof  deduced  by  the  advocates  of  this  mode  of  cure  rests 

ipon  the  supposed  fact  that  inflammatory  deposits  occurring  in  a  case  of  this 

tisd  would  effectuallj  destroy  the  process  by  prematurely  detaching  the  scab, 

ud  10  leading  to  the  development  of  granulations,  or  union  by  the  second 

iiteoUon.     Xo  one,  however,  has  ever  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  inflam- 

■ttion  when  a  wonnd  is  incrnstod  in  this  way ;  on  the  contrary,  the  whole 

theory  is  a  mere  speculation,  unsupported  by  a  single  proof.     The  difference 

betveen  such  a  wonnd  and  an  ordinary  open  one,  is  simply  this,  that,  in  the 

former,  there  is  very  little  inflammation,  whereas  in  the  latter,  there  is  a  good 

deil.  bat  in  neither  is  it  wholly  absent. 

With  regard  to  the  third  mode  of  cure,  or  union  by  adhesive  inflammation, 
ill  pathologists  stand  npon  the  same  ground,  none  disputing  the  possibility 
of  its  occurrence.     The  only  conditions  which  it  demands  for  its  speedy  and 
saocessful  accomplishment  are,  first,  that  no  coagulated  blood  shall  intervene 
between  the  contiguous  surfaces,  and,  secondly,  that  the  part  and  system  shall 
be  maintained  in  such  a  state  as  not  to  permit  the  inflammation  to  transcend 
tbe  limits  of  lymphization.     According  to  this  doctrine,  union  cannot  take 
pisce  without  more  or  less  inflammation  and  the  effusion  of  a  certain  amount 
of  plastic  matter,  serving  as  a  bond  of  connection  between  the  opposed  sur- 
bcesw  glazing  and  gluing  them  together,  and  ultimately,  after  having  enjoyed 
tbe  properties  of  nucleated  blastema,  assuming  the  character  of  cellulo-fibrous 
titfae.     Xow,  if  the  views  which  it  has  been  my  object  all  along  here  to  in- 
nicite  be  correct,  it  follows  that  all  union  is  the  result  of  adhesive  action  ; 
tbit  ij,  of  a  certain  degree  of  inflammation  just  sufficient,  and  no  more,  to 
poor  out  the  requisite  amount  of  coagulating  lymph  for  effecting  the  cohesion 
of  the  raw  surfaces.     If  the  quantity  of  this  substance  is  very  small,  or  its 
ritality  greatly  impaired,  no  union  will  occur;  nor  will  such  an  event  take 
pitce  if  tbe  effusion  be  attended  with  high  excitement ;  for  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  lymph  that  is  poured  out  will  be  aplastic  and  associated  with 
sap{>DratioD,  causing  the  parts  to  gap  and  compelling  them  to  heal  by  granu- 
lation or  union  by  the  second  intention.     In  the  more  favorable  cases  of  ad- 
hesive inflammation,  the  intervening  substance  is  soon  removed  by  absorption, 
without  being  transformed  into  cellulo-fibrous  tissue,  which  can  only  be  needed 
vh'.'ti  the  union  is  tardy,  or  when  it  is  effected  through  the  medium  of  an  in- 
ordihute  quantity  of  plastic  material ;  when,  in  short,  the  apposition  has  been 
^omrwhat  imperfect,  and  yet  not  sufficiently  so  as  to  offer  any  serious  obstacle 
to  t'jhesion,  or  to  cause  suppuration.    In  general,  when  the  process  of  reunion 
?oes  on  kindly,  the  merest  conceivable  film  of  lymph  is  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  the  vessels  nerves  and  absorbents  soon  extend  from  one  side  to  the 
otb*:r  across  the  intervening  substance,  and  as  soon  as  coalescence  has  occurred, 
an<l  complete  interchange  has  been  established,  the  new  matter,  now  no  longer 
oetded,  is  speedily  removed,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  callus  is  removed  after  the  union  of  a  broken  bone ;  nature, 
as  already  stated,  being  averse  to  letting  anything  remain  that  is  not  needed 
if  she  can  get  rid  of  it. 

The  fourth  mode  according  to  which  wounds  may  heal  is  by  the  granulating 
proceu,  or  union  by  the  second  intention.  This  occurs  in  all  cases  where  the 
adhesive  inflammation  is  thwarted,  whether  in  consequence  of  defective  action, 
mismanagement,  or  any  other  cause  whatsoever.  The  surface  of  the  wound 
gaping,  it  gradually  becomes  covered  with  granulations,  by  which  the  cavity 
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is  oltimatelj  filled  up,  cicatrization  constitnting  the  last  act  of  the  process. 
The  manner  in  which  these  bodies  are  formed,  as  well  as  their  stractnre  and 
functions,  having  already  been  considered  under  another  head,  nothing  further 
need  here  be  said  respecting  them. 

Finally,  the  new  doctrine  teaches  that  a  wound  may  heal  by  the  direct  con- 
junction of  granulations,  or  by  a  kind  of  secondary  adhesion.  This  mode  of 
cure,  it  is  alleged,  may  occur  whenever  we  place  in  contact  the  edges  of  an 
open  wound,  thereby  bringing  the  granulations  more  closely  in  apposition, 
and  so  favoring  their  coalescence,  coherence,  or  direct  growing  together.  To 
my  mind  this  mode  of  union  does  not  differ  from  the  ordinary  process  wbidi 
we  notice  during  the  development,  aggregation,  and  adhesion  of  granulationi 
upon  the  surface  of  wounds  and  ulcers ;  hence,  if  this  opinion  be  correct, 
such  a  distinction  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  unscientific.  I  question,  however, 
whether  there  is,  in  either  case,  anything  like  a  direct  adhesion  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  seems  more  probable  that  whenever  granulations  unite  they  cohen 
through  the  medium  of  a  thin  film  of  plastic  matter,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
raw  surfaces  of  a  recent  wound,  as  previously  described,  and  which  is  rapidly 
transformed  into  nucleated  blastema,  or  germ  cells,  which  thus  form  the  basis 
of  new  tissue. 

If  what  has  now  been  said  be  correct,  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  corollary, 
that  there  are  only  two  modes  in  which  wounds  unite,  long  recognized  by 
surgeons,  easily  comprehended,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  resolts  of 
observation  and  experience.  These  two  modes  are,  as  was  previously  stated, 
adhesive  inflammation,  or  union  by  the  first  intention,  and  repair  by  grannla- 
tions,  or  nnion  by  the  second  intention ;  in  other  words,  there  is  no  form  of 
union  without  inflammation  and  lymph ;  and  the  only  difference  in  the  two 
processes  here  mentioned  is  that  in  the  one  the  plastic  matter  serves  as  a 
direct  bond  of  connection  between  the  opposed  surfaces,  while  in  the  other 
it  is  converted  into  a  series  of  elaborately  organized  bodies  which,  by  their 
coalescence,  ultimately  fill  up  the  gap  left  by  the  retracted  edges  of  the 
wound. 

A  subcutaneous  wound  heals  on  the  same  principle  as  an  open  one,  only 
that,  the  contact  of  the  atmosphere  being  prevented,  there  is  less  inflamma- 
tion. Inflammation,  however,  is  never,  as  some  have  asserted,  entirely  ab- 
sent ;  for  we  always  find  after  the  operation  of  tenotomy,  an  operation  which 
supplies  us  with  one  of  the  best  examples  of  this  class  of  lesions,  that  the 
parts  continue  to  be  sore  and  tender  for  some  time  afterwards,  and  that,  as 
when  the  tendo-achillis  has  been  divided,  the  person  walks  with  great  diffi- 
culty, or,  as  more  generally  happens,  is  altogether  disinclined,  if  not  actnaUy 
unable,  to  move  about  The  lymph  that  is  poured  out  here  is  highly  organ- 
izable,  and  is  therefore  readily  transformed,  at  first,  into  nucleated  blastema, 
then  into  eellulo-fibrous  matter,  and  ultimately  into  tendinous  tissue,  closely 
resembling  that  which  it  serves  to  unite. 


SECT.  II. — INCISED  WOUNDS. 

An  incised  wound  is  one  inflicted  with  any  sharp  cutting  instrument,  as  a 
knife,  a  sword,  or  an  axe.  It  may  vary  in  extent  from  the  slightest  possible 
incision  to  a  gap  of  frightful  length  and  depth.  The  largest  lesions  of  this 
description  arc  generally  made  designedly  by  the  surgeon  in  the  extirpation 
of  tumors,  in  the  amputation  of  the  limbs,  and  in  the  resection  of  joints.  In 
general,  they  are  open,  and  therefore  in  contact  with  the  air;  but  in  some 
instances  they  are  subcutaneous,  and  therefore  exempt  from  such  exposure. 
Every  incised  wound,  however  simple,  is  characterized  by  three  phenomena, 
deserving  of  special  consideration ;  1st,  by  an  eff^asion  of  blood ;  2dly,  by 
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■ore  or  less  pain ;  and  3dly,  by  a  retraction  of  the  edges  of  the  divided 
rtnctares. 

l5t.  The  hemarrkoffe  varies  in  qnantity,  from  a  few  drops  to  several  ounces, 

er  even  qoarta,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  injury,  and,  above  all,  the  vas- 

cokritj  of  the  affected  tissues.    When  the  capillaries  alone  are  involved,  the 

blood  oozes  rather  than  flows  away,  whereas  the  reverse  is  the  case  when  a 

tolcrablj  large  vessel  is  divided.     The  hemorrhage  may  be  strictly  arterial, 

bat  in  general  it  is  both  arterial  and  venous.     In  the  former  case  the  fluid 

it  of  a  scarlet  color,  and  spirts  out  in  jets,  synchronously  with  the  contrac- 

tkm  of  the  heart;  in  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  of  a  dark  modena,  or 

parple  complexion,  and  issues  in  a  continuous  stream,  as  in  bleeding  at  the 

snn.    Some  parts  of  the  body  being  more  vascular  than  others,  are  natu- 

laDy  inclined  to  bleed  more  when  divided.     Thus,  a  wound  of  the  cheek 

bleeds  more  freely  than  one  of  the  leg,  and  both  less  than  one  of  the  lip. 

Agiin,  a  part  that  has  been  habitually  irritated  for  a  long  time  will,  when 

divided,  emit  a  much  greater  amount  of  blood  than  it  will  if  it  be  in  a  healthy 

rtale.    A  familiar  example  of  this  occurs  in  excision  of  the  tonsils,  an  ope- 

ntion  which  is  sometimes  attended  with  profuse  hemorrhage,  in  consequence 

of  the  enlargement  of  the  vessels,  and  their  inability  to  retract  on  account  of 

jifcmmatory  effusions. 

2dlj.  The  pain,  like  the  hemorrhage,  attendant  on  an  incised  wound,  is 
faiflnenced  in  its  extent,  by  the  size  of  the  lesion,  the  nature  of  the  affected 
textares,  and  the  temperament  of  the  individual.  In  genera],  it  very  soon 
mbsides,  and  does  not  afterwards  return,  unless  there  is  an  undue  amount  of 
fiflsmmatory  action.  When  a  large  nerve  has  been  implicated  in  the  injury, 
there  is  nsoally,  in  addition,  some  degree  of  numbness  in  the  surrounding 
times,  and  occasionally,  also,  partial  paralysis  in  the  distal  parts. 

Sdly.  The  retraction  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  is  dependent  upon  the 
Bstaral  resiliency  of  the  cutaneous  and  muscular  tissues.  It  is  very  mate- 
rially infioenced,  howeven  in  its  degree,  by  the  depth  of  the  wound,  by  its 
sitaation,  and  also  by  the  amount  of  motion  to  which  it  may  be  subjected 
immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury.  Thus,  a  wound  of  the  hairy 
fcaip.  extending  down  to  the  bone,  will  scarcely  gape  any,  while  one  on  the 
forehead,  arm,  or  leg  will  exhibit  a  frightful  cavity,  in  consequence  simply  of 
the  mnscnlar  contraction  of  the  part,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  two  latter,  on 
aocoant  of  the  change  of  posture. 

The  treatment  of  such  an  injury  is  perfectly  simple.  The  first  object  is  to 
arrest  the  hemorrhage,  provided  this  has  not  been  already  done  by  the  natu- 
ral efforts.  In  all  cases  where  it  is  of  a  capillary  character  it  soon  ceases 
spontaoeoosly ;  or,  when  this  docs  not  happen,  it  may  be  promptly  stopped 
by  exposing  the  surface  of  the  wound  to  the  cold  air,  or  by  pressing  upon  it 
a'sfionge  wet  with  cold  water.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  it  proceeds  from 
a  Tessel  of  considerable  size,  the  more  prudent  course  will  be  to  apply  the 
nature ;  for,  although  it  may  be  temporarily  suppressed,  yet  it  will  be  very 
liable  to  break  out  again  upon  the  slightest  exertion ;  or,  at  all  events,  as 
soon  as  reaction  takes  place.  The  manner  of  performing  this  operation  will 
be  pointed  out  under  its  appropriate  head. 

The  hemorrhage  having  been  arrested,  the  next  thing  to  be  attended  to  is 
the  cleansing  of  the  wound.  Every  foreign  substance,  no  matter  how  deli- 
cate or  minute,  must  be  carefully  picked  away  with  the  forceps,  removed  with 
the  fingers,  or  dislodged  with  a  stream  of  water,  squeezed  from  a  sponji^e. 
The  finest  hair,  if  allowed  to  remain,  would  act  as  an  irritant,  and  impede 
the  adhesive  process.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  blood  that  may 
cover  the  woand,  or  incmst  its  edges.  It  is  just  as  necessary  to  renaove  this 
as  it  is  to  remove  dirt  or  any  extraneous  substance  whatever.  Even  the 
fijighiest  possible  layer  of  blood  is  likely  to  prove  a  barrier  to  immediate  re- 
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onion ;  for  although  it  is  unquestionable  that  this  fluid  may  occasionally 
become  organized,  yet  such  an  event  is  never  expected  or  wished  for  under 
such  circumstances.  Hence  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound  should  be  tho- 
roughly freed  of  blood,  not  roughly,  of  course,  but  as  gently  as  possible, 
before  we  attempt  the  approximation  of  its  edges.  If  the  blood  has  coagu- 
lated and  become  adherent  to  the  wound,  it  may  readily  be  detached  with  the 
fingers,  forceps,  or  handle  of  the  scalpel.  Finally,  the  circumjacent  parts,  if 
covered  with  hair,  are  carefully  shaved  and  washed. 

The  object  of  these  preliminaries  is  to  place  the  wound  in  the  best  possible 
condition  for  union  by  the  first  intention,  or  the  establishment  of  the  adhesive 
process.  To  insure  this,  the  edges  must  be  carefully  approximated  in  their 
entire  extent,  and  retained  in  contact  for  a  certain  period,  by  appropriate 
means,  aided  by  rest  and  proper  position  of  the  part.  If  the  wound  be  of 
small  extent,  nothing  will  be  required  beyond  a  strip  or  two  of  adbedre 
plaster.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  long  and  deep,  it  will  probably  be  neces- 
sary to  use,  in  addition,  a  few  sutures,  if  not,  also,  a  compress  and  bandage. 

The  wound  being  dressed,  and  the  parts  concerned  placed  at  rest  in  a 
relaxed,  and,  if  possible,  also  in  an  elevated  position,  little  remains  to  be 
done  by  the  surgeon,  except  to  watch  and  assist  nature  in  her  reparative 
efforts.  Within  a  short  time  after  the  edges  of  the  wound  have  been  approxi- 
mated, inflammation  is  set  up,  and  this  is  speedily  followed  by  an  efTusion  of 
plastic  lymph,  not  only  upon  their  surface,  but  also  into  the  surrounding 
tissues.  The  interposed  layer,  hardly  as  thick  as  the  most  delicate  spider^ 
web,  soon  becomes  organized,  by  an  interchange  of  vessels  and  nerves  be- 
tween the  opposite  sides,  and  thus  forms  the  bond  of  union  between  the 
divided  structures.  In  the  meantime  the  inflammation  gradually  subsides, 
the  surrounding  tissues  regain  their  accustomed  functions,  and  the  consoli- 
dation is  completely  established.  The  resulting  cicatrice  remains  rough  for 
sonic  time,  but  by  degrees  it  becomes  polished,  and  finally  assimilates  itself 
to  the  natural  skin,  except  that  it  is  whiter,  free  from  hair  and  sebaceous 
follicles,  and  less  capable  of  resisting  the  efl'ects  of  disease. 

But  it  is  not  always  that  the  healing  process  advances  so  favorably  as  it 
has  just  been  described.  In  many  cases,  indeed,  it  is  materially  retarded, 
interrupted,  or  even  entirely  prevented.  Various  causes  may  contribute  to 
brinjg  about  this  untoward  result ;  of  which  the  most  common  are  the  pre- 
sence of  some  foreign  body  in  the  wound,  or  the  want  of  accurate  apposition 
of  its  edges,  too  much  motion  in  the  part,  improper  applications,  or  an  undue 
amount  of  morbid  action.  It  is  the  duty,  therefore,  of  the  practitioner  not 
only  to  attend  well  to  every  case  of  the  kind  in  the  first  instance,  but  to  watch 
it  most  sedulously  throughout  its  entire  progress,  inciting  action  when  it  is 
deficient,  and  repressing  it  when  it  is  too  high. 

If  the  symptoms  assume  an  untoward  tendency,  the  adhesive  action  threat* 
ening  to  pass  into  the  suppurative,  the  sutures  and  plasters  should  immediately 
be  slackened,  and  recourse  be  had  to  the  water-dressing,  either  warm  or  cold, 
simple  or  medicated,  according  to  the  tolerance  of  the  part  and  system.  In 
general,  simple  water  will  be  found  to  answer  better  than  anything  else,  and 
may  often  be  advantageously  employed  from  the  very  commencement,  espe- 
cially if  the  wound  be  very  large,  in  anticipation  of  inordinate  action.  The 
diet,  bowels,  and  secretions  must  be  properly  regulated ;  and  if  suppuration 
be  inevitable,  the  most  agreeable  and  soothing  application  will  generally  be 
a  light  emollient  cataplasm.  Gaping  of  the  wound  should  be  counteracted 
by  tiie  use  of  adhesive  strips,  aided  by  position,  and,  if  necessary,  by  a  few 
loose  stitches  and  the  bandage. 
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SECT.  m. — LACERATED  WOUNDa 

A  lacerated  wonnd  is  a  lesion  in  which  the  tissnes,  instead  of  being  smoothly 

firided  bj  a  sharp  catting  instrament,  are  torn  rudely  and  forcibly  asnnder. 

Hie  edges  are  ragged  and  irregular,  there  is  little  pain  or  hemorrhage,  and 

the  sarronnding  parts,  frequently  bruised  and  discolored,  are  cold  and  be- 

aimbcd.     The  injury  most  commonly  occurs  in  factories,  grist-mills,  and 

tfeamboatSy  from  the  clothes  and  limbs  being  accidentally  caught  in  the 

■adiinerj.     Eztensiye  lacerations  are  often  caused  by  weapons  of  war ;  by 

die  teeth  of  the  inferior  animals,  as  the  shark,  dog,  and  bear ;  by  the  passage 

of  the  wheel  of  a  cart  or  carriage ;  and  by  falls  from  a  considerable  height,  in 

which  the  body  strikes  against  a  hard  and  projecting  object,  as  a  stone,  a 

pott,  or  an  iron-railing. 

A  lacerated  wonnd  differs  from  an  incised  one,  1st,  in  the  slightness  of  the 
attendant  pain ;  2dly,  in  its  indisposition  to  bleed ;  3dly,  in  its  tendency  to 
nppnrate  and  slongh ;  and,  4thly,  in  its  liability  to  be  followed  by  tetanus 
Sid  other  nenrons  symptoms. 

The  paim  in  lacerated  wounds  is  generally  Tery  trifling ;  indeed,  instances 
sie  freqaently  met  with  in  which  it  is  entirely  absent,  the  patient  being  uncon- 
iQoas  at  the  moment  and  for  some  time  afterwards  of  having  received  any  serious 
iijory.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Wood,  the  miller,  as  detailed  by  Cheselden,  the 
snn  was  torn  off  at  the  shoulder,  and  yet  so  slight  was  the  pain  that  the  man 
was  not  aware  of  what  had  occurred  until  he  observed  the  limb  moving  round 
OB  the  wheel.  I  have  seen  several  instances  in  which  the  tendons  of  the 
iagen,  along  with  a  portion  of  their  muscular  bellies,  were  pulled  out  with 
ndi  Telocity  as  not  to  be  productive  of  the  least  local  distress,  the  patient 
not  being  conscious  of  having  been  injured  until  a  short  time  after  the 
seddent  When  the  lesion  is  very  grave  and  extensive,  as  when  a  limb  is 
toddenly  severed  from  the  trunk,  the  attendant  shock  must  necessarily  be  so 
severe  as  to  obliterate,  in  great  measure,  all  local  sensation.  Upon  the  occur- 
reoce,  however,  of  reaction,  the  pain  becomes  frequently  very  violent,  requiring 
IsTfre  doses  of  anodynes  for  its  suppression. 

The  absence  of  hemorrhage  in  a  lacerated  wound  forms  a  very  striking  fea- 
tore,  and  is  the  direct  consequence  of  injury  done  to  the  vessels.  In  an  incised 
Wound  there  is  no  impediment  to  the  flow  of  blood,  because  the  vessels  are 
divided  evenly;  in  a  lacerated  one,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  torn  into  shreds 
and  fragments,  which  readily  intercept  the  fluid  as  it  sweeps  over  them,  and 
thus  promote  the  formation  of  a  coagulum,  often  extending  high  up  into  the 
tube.  The  vessels,  moreover,  are  partially  paralyzed,  from  the  injury  sus- 
tained by  the  nervous  filaments  of  the  affected  parts;  hence  they  are  incapable 
of  contracting  upon  their  contents  and  of  propelling  them  onwards.  In 
addition  to  these  circumstances,  there  is  frequently,  especially  in  severe  lace- 
rations, excessive  prostration  of  the  system,  which  powerfully  contributes  to 
the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  formation  of  an  internal  clot.  This 
indL<t position  to  hemorrhage  is  present  even  when  very  large  vessels  are 
wounded.  In  the  celebrated  case  of  Wood,  above  alluded  to,  the  arm  was 
torn  uff  along  with  the  scapula,  and  yet  there  was  no  hemorrhage.  Many 
instances  of  a  similar  kind  have  been  published,  among  the  more  remarkable 
of  which  are  those  related  by  La  Motte,  Morand,  Carmichael,  Mussey,  Gib- 
son, and  Allan. 

Lacerated  wounds  are  frequently  deceptive  in  their  appearance,  the  amonnt 
of  injury  lieing  much  greater  than  the  surgeon  is  at  first  led  to  suppose.  The 
skin,  for  example,  may  be  affected  very  slightly,  perhaps,  indeed,  hardly  at  all, 
while  the  muscles,  aponeuroses,  vessels,  and  even  the  nerves  may  be  exten- 
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sivelj  severed,  or  torn  up.  In  many  cases  the  bones  are  crushed,  large  joints 
laid  open,  and  the  soft  strnctares  completely  pnlpified.  Hence  too  much  cau- 
tion cannot  be  observed  in  our  examinations,  as  well  as  in  onr  prognosis. 

The  treatment  of  a  lacerated  wonnd  is  to  be  conducted  npoa  the  same 
general  principles  as  that  of  an  incised  one.  All  extraneous  matter  is  re- 
moved, the  vessels,  if  necessary,  are  tied,  the  parts  are  neatly  approximated, 
and  every  precaution  is  used  to  moderate  the  resulting  inflammation.  Id 
applying  the  ligature,  care  is  taken  to  select  a  sound  portion  of  the  artery, 
otherwise  secondary  hemorrhage  will  almost  be  certain  to  follow  the  sloughing 
process.  When  the  hemorrhage  is  venous,  it  may,  in  general,  be  promptly 
and  effectually  arrested  by  the  compress  and  roller,  which  should  be  so  arranged 
as  not  to  impede  the  return  of  the  blood  to  the  heart.  All  undue  coastriction 
must  be  avoided.  Ligation  is  rarely  called  for,  even  when  the  largest  reins 
are  torn  across.  Although  it  is  not  probable,  from  the  ragged  character  of 
the  wound,  that  much  of  it  will  heal  by  the  adhesive  process,  yet  it  is  always 
best  to  treat  the  case  with  reference  to  this  object.  For  this  purpose  the 
edges,  after  having  been  neatly  trimmed,  are  lightly  approximated,  and  main- 
tained by  adhesive  strips,  supported  by  a  bandage ;  all  tension  is  carefully 
avoided ;  and  large  interspaces  are  left  between  the  plasters  for  the  purpose 
of  drainage.  Sutures  may  usually  be  dispensed  with,  although  I  have  not 
the  same  dread  of  them  that  some  surgeons  have  ;  for  I  have,  in  many  cases, 
derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  their  employment,  while  I  have  rarely  seen 
them  do  any  harm.  They  should  never  be  retained  longer  than  forty-eight 
hours,  and  they  may  be  removed  even  earlier,  if  they  appear  to  act  injuriously. 
If  any  parts  are  entirely  deprived  of  vitality,  they  may  at  once  be  cut  away, 
but  as  there  must  generally  be  some  uncertainty  on  the  subject,  it  is  a  good 
rule  to  let  them  alone,  and  intrust  their  separation  to  the  efforts  of  nature ; 
or,  at  any  rate,  to  wait  until  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  they  have  perished. 

To  moderate  the  inflammation,  the  water-dressing  is  used,  either  warm  or 
cold,  as  may  best  comport  with  the  comfort  of  the  patient.  On  the  appear- 
ance of  suppuration  it  may,  unless  acting  very  kindly,  give  way  to  the  linseed 
cataplasm,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  superseded  as  soon  as  the  granulating  process 
is  fairly  established,  by  the  opiate  cerate.  If  the  inflammation  run  very  high, 
threatening  to  terminate  in  gangrene,  purgatives  and  nanseants  are  freely  used, 
and  leeches  applied  to  the  parts  immediately  around  the  wound.  The  lancet 
is  rarely  required,  except  in  very  robust  and  plethoric  subjects,  in  whom,  under 
such  circumstances,  it  cannot  be  resorted  to  too  early  or  hardly  too  vigorously. 
Mercury  is  frequently  indicated  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  treatment, 
on  account  of  the  concomitant  derangement  of  the  biliary  and  digestive  ap- 
paratus, produced  by  the  shock  of  the  injury.  It  should  be  administered  in 
moderate  doses,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  opium,  Dover's  powder, 
or  morphia  and  antimony.  Anodynes  must  be  freely  given  to  allay  pain  and 
insure  sleep.  Much  judgment  is  required  not  to  carry  the  depletion  too  far. 
In  all  cases  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  waste  which  must  necessarily 
attend  a  wound  of  this  description,  as  well  as  for  the  depression  which  the 
system  experiences  in  the  first  instance,  and  which  often  continues  to  exert  its 
baneful  influence  for  days  and  weeks  together. 

Secondare/  hemorrhage  may  arise  as  soon  as  reaction  takes  place,  or  it  may 
be  postponed  until  the  sloughs  begin  to  separate.  In  the  latter  case,  it  will 
not  be  likely  to  occur  before  the  fifth  or  sixth  day.  When  there  is  reason  to 
expect  such  an  event,  as  there  will  be  when  a  considerable  sized  artery  is  im- 
plicated, the  patient  should  be  most  sedulously  watched  until  the  crisis  is  past^ 
a  tourniquet  being  placed  loosely  around  the  limb,  and  the  nurse  instructed  in 
its  use,  so  as  to  be  fully  prepared  to  meet  the  emergency  the  moment  it  arises. 
For  the  want  of  such  precaution  life  might  be  destroyed  in  a  few  minuteSi 
before  it  is  possible  for  the  attendant  to  reach  the  bedside. 
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many  cases,  if  not  generally,  deprived  of  its  vitalitj  in  the  midst  of  the  in- 
jnred  and  perhaps  pnlpified  tissues.  When,  however,  the  lesion  is  Tery  slight, 
the  vessels  are  sure  to  throw  out  more  or  less  blood,  although  the  flow  is  never 
copions,  except  when  a  considerable  sized  artery  has  been  laid  open,  when  it 
may  be  so  great  as  to  prove  fatal  in  a  few  minutes.  Much,  then,  will  depend, 
in  every  case,  as  far  as  bleeding  is  concerned,  upon  the  extent  and  particular 
character  of  the  lesion  sustained  by  the  coats  of  the  vessels,  and  also,  but  in 
a  minor  degree,  upon  the  injury  inflicted  upon  the  blood  itself. 

Although  there  is  frequently  little  or  no  bleeding  in  a  wound  of  this  kind 
immediately  after  its  occurrence,  yet  there  is  generally,  if  the  injury  be  at  all 
extensive,  great  danger  of  secondary  hemorrhage.  The  period  at  which  this 
will  be  likely  to  happen  is  when  the  sloughs  begin  to  separate,  which,  on  an 
average,  will  be  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  day,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
breach  and  the  amount  of  the  concomitant  contusion.  Hence,  as  in  lacerated 
and  gunshot  wounds,  the  patient  should  always  be  diligently  watched  during 
this  period,  lest,  hemorrhage  coming  on  unexpectedly,  he  should  perish  before 
he  can  obtain  assistance. 

Contused  wounds  rarely  heal  by  the  first  intention ;  the  parts  are  too  much 
bruised  to  enable  their  vessels  to  pour  out  plastic  matter ;  the  inflamraation 
is  often  extremely  severe,  and  the  surgeon  is  fortunate  if  he  can  restrain  it 
within  the  limits  of  suppuration,  and  prevent  the  occurrence  of  gang^ne. 
The  latter  event  is  by  no  means  uncommon  when  the  lesion  is  at  all  severe, 
and  there  are  few  cases  of  the  kind  in  which  more  or  less  tissue  is  not  deprived 
of  vitality  during  the  infliction  of  the  injury.  Under  such  circumstances 
sloughing  will  of  course  be  inevitable. 

Lesions  of  this  kind  are  often  followed  by  large  al>scesses,  particolarl j  when 
they  occur  upon  the  scalp,  on  the  hands  and  feet,  and  deep  among  the  muscles 
of  the  thigh,  abdomen,  back,  and  shoulders.  The  pus  is  sometimes  exten- 
sively diffused  beneath  the  muscles,  and  is  frequently  preceded  by  erysipela- 
tous inflammation,  especially  in  nervous,  irritable,  and  intemperate  individ- 
uals. 

Serious  injury  is  occasionally  inflicted  upon  the  trunk  or  upon  a  limb,  withoat 
any  outward  evidence  whatever  of  the  fact,  perhaps  not  even  the  slightest 
bruise,  scratch,  or  discoloration  of  the  surface.  Such  accidents  are  most  fre- 
quently caused  by  the  passage  of  the  wheel  of  a  carriage,  the  kick  of  a  horse, 
machinery  in  rapid  motion,  or  the  blow  of  a  cannon  ball,  and  are  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  elasticity  of  the  common  integuments,  which  enables 
them  to  glide  out  of  the  way  of  the  vulnerating  body,  while  the  other  and 
deeper-seated  structures,  which  are  destitute  of  this  property,  are  sometimes 
completely  destroyed  by  its  contact,  the  vessels  and  nerves  being  cut  to  pieces, 
the  muscles  torn  into  shreds,  the  bones  mashed,  and  the  largest  joints  laid  open. 
The  scalp  is  sometimes  extensively  detached  from  the  cranium  by  a  fall  upon 
the  head  without  any  external  wound,  and  a  partially  spent  cannon  ball,  strik- 
ing the  belly  obliquely,  has  been  known  to  tear  open  the  bowels,  spleen,  and 
liver,  without  leaving  any  mark  or  trace  whatever  upon  the  skin.  Such  in- 
juries, which  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  subcutaneous  wounds,  are  pecn- 
liarly  severe,  and  are  liable  to  be  followed  by  the  worst  consequences ;  often 
proving  fatal  on  the  instant,  or,  subsequently,  from  the  effects  of  inflamma- 
tion. 

Diflcring  from  the  lesions  now  described  are  what  may  be  called,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term,  contusions,  that  is,  injuries  of  the  organs  and  textures 
without  any  actual  division  of  substance,  except  upon  a  small  scale,  implicat- 
ing chiefly  the  more  minute  vessels  and  nerves,  along  with  the  connective 
tissues.  Of  this  form  of  accident  the  **  black  eye,"  the  result  of  pugilistic 
rencontre,  afl'ords  an  excellent  illustration  ;  as  does  also  the  bruise  opon  the 
scalp  from  a  blow  with  a  stick.     The  immediate  effect  of  such  an  injury  is  an 
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less  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  tissnes  are  dead,  or  nnless  they  are  so  rag* 
ged  and  irregular  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  effect  accarate  apposition.  It 
will  generally  be  well  to  intrust  this  matter  to  nature,  permitting  her  to  do 
as  she  may  consider  best. 

A  few  sutures  and  adhesive  strips  are  usually  the  only  dressings  that  will 
be  required.  The  parts,  having  been  properly  arranged,  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly wet  with  evaporating  lotions,  of  which  alcohol  and  water,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  part  of  the  former  to  five  of  the  latter,  will  generally  be  the 
best.  Weak  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead  or  Goulard's  extract  will  also  be 
serviceable.  Such  cases  are  generally  benefited  by  slightly  stimulating  ap- 
plications, which  seem  to  have  the  power  of  giving  tone  to  the  weakened 
vessels,  and  thus  warding  ofif  erysipelas,  which  is  so  frequent  a  result  of  this 
lesion  when  treated  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Leeches  and  iodine  may  be- 
come necessary  when  the  inflammation  is  very  active,  and  in  this  case  too  a 
poultice  will  generally  be  found  to  be  more  grateful  than  cold  water  or 
astringent  lotions.  The  bowels  must  be  maintained  in  a  soluble  state ;  but 
the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  guard  against  severe  purgation,  and,  in 
fact,  against  all  active  depletion.  Due  allowance  must  be  made,  in  every 
case,  for  the  profuse  discharges  which  are  so  liable  to  follow  contused  wounds. 
If  mortification  should  occur,  the  treatment  will  not  differ  from  that  conse- 
quent upon  ordinary  inflammation.  Pain  and  nervous  symptoms  are  con- 
trolled by  anodynes  and  antispasmodics.  When  granulations  begin  to  spring 
up,  the  milder  ointments  will  come  in  play,  and  will  advantageously  super- 
sede the  warm  and  cold  applications ;  the  former  proving  now  too  relaxing, 
and  the  latter  too  repressing. 

The  removal  of  extravasated  blood  is  best  promoted  by  the  tincture  of 
arnica,  in  the  proportion  of  three  ounces  to  the  pint  of  water,  diligently 
applied  with  patent  lint ;  and  by  cold  astringent  lotions,  such  as  acetate  of 
lead,  Goulard's  extract,  alum,  and  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia.  After  the 
lapse  of  a  few  days,  the  part  may  be  frequently  bathed  with  spirits  of  cam- 
phor, or  soap  liniment ;  painted  with  the  dilute  tincture  of  iodine ;  or  covered 
with  a  poultice  made  of  crumbs  of  bread  and  common  salt,  or  of  the  bruised 
roots  of  briony.  Under  this  treatment  an  ordinary  ecchymosis  will  often 
vanish  in  a  few  days ;  in  the  more  severe  cases  a  much  longer  time  may  be 
required. 

When  the  extravasated  blood  appears  in  the  form  of  a  depot,  or  as  a  con- 
centrated collection,  attended  with  marked  tension  of  the  integuments,  the 
speediest  way  of  getting  rid  of  it  is  to  make  a  small  opening,  just  sufficient 
to  permit  the  blood  to  drain  ofi;  if  it  be  fluid,  or  to  be  squeezed  out,  if  it  be 
coagulated.  The  walls  of  the  sac  are  then  approximated  by  a  compress  and 
bandage,  and  irritation  is  kept  down  by  the  ordinary  antiphlogistic  means. 

Cavalry-men  and  grooms  are  exposed  to  a  severe  form  of  contusion  of  the 
tibia,  from  the  kick  of  the  horse.  The  accident  is  liable  to  be  followed  by 
violent  inflammation,  with  a  tendency  to  erysipelas  and  diffused  abscess. 
Recovery  is  often  slow,  and  suffering  great,  es])ecially  if  there  has  been  much 
concuFsiou  of  the  bone,  or  extensive  injury  of  the  periosteum.  The  treat- 
ment is  conducted  upon  general  principles,  with  the  addition  of  free  incisions 
to  liberate  the  soft  parts,  the  knife  grating  against  the  surface  of  the  bone, 
as  in  the  operation  for  whitlow. 


SECT.  V. — PUNCTURED  WOUNDS. 

A  punctured  wound  is  a  peculiar  injury,  deriving  its  name  from  the  nature 
of  the  instrument  with  which  it  is  inflicted,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
tissues  are  divided.     It  comprehends  all  those  lesions  which  are  produced 
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bj  nails,  splinters  of  wood,  thorns,  pins,  needles,  pieces  of  bone,  or  fragments 

of  glass :  or  by  the  tbrost  of  a  dirk,  bayonet,  lance,  sword,  or  any  other 

ikarp-pointed  weapon.     The  operation  of  tapping  affords  a  familiar  instance 

of  such  a  wound.     The  sting  of  the  bee,  wasp,  and  other  insects,  and  the 

bite  of  the  snake,  dog,  rat,  and  other  animals  are  all  examples  of  this  class 

of  iojartes,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  most  of  them  are  inoculated 

with  the  pecnliar  poison  secreted  by  these  creatures,  and  hence  they  naturally 

cone  to  be  considered  separately.     In  common,  every-day  life,  punctured 

woands  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  working 

claHea.     In  dissecting  and  sewing  up  dead  bodies  the  physician  often  pnnc- 

tores  his  fingers,  and  sometimes  suffers  severely  in  consequence,  apparently, 

from  the  introdnction  of  a  peculiar  septic  virus,  generated  either  during  the 

set  of  dying  or  shortly  after  death. 

Ponctured  wonnda  vary  much  in  their  extent,  direction,  and  character; 
thu,  they  may  be  superficial  or  deep,  narrow  or  wide,  straight  or  crooked, 
simple  or  complicated ;  circumstances  which  will  necessarily  exert  more  or 
leu  infloence  npon  their  prognosis,  treatment,  and  termination.  Their 
depth  is  osnally  much  greater  than  their  width  ;  hence  it  is  often  extremely 
difficalt  to  determine  the  amount  of  injury  done  to  the  parts  in  which  they  are 
sitasted. 

A  panctnred  wonnd  is  peculiar,  not  only  as  it  respects  the  mode  of  its 
prodoction,  but  also  in  regard  to  its  effects.  The  tissues  are  forcibly  pressed 
uonder,  and,  consequently,  more  or  less  contused,  if  not  also  a  good  deal 
lacerated.  The  wound  made  by  the  bite  of  man  and  the  inferior  animals  is 
OMslIr  both  a  punctured  and  a  lacerated  wound ;  so  also  when  a  splinter  of 
Tood,  or  a  similar  body,  is  violently  driven  into  the  flesh  during  an  engage- 
mtni  on  shipboard,  or  when  a  person  is  suspended  by  a  hook  or  impaled  upon 
s  railing.  A  needle,  nail,  or  bone,  on  the  contrary,  usually  makes  a  purely 
ponctored  wonnd. 

The  pain  attendant  upon  such  an  injury  is  frequently  most  excruciating, 
depending  evidently,  not  so  much  upon  the  extent  of  the  lesion,  as  upon  the 
iojory  sustained  by  the  nerves  of  the  part,  and  the  bruised  and  condensed 
lUte  of  the  tissues.  Hence  the  suffering,  which  is  often  immediate,  is  sure 
to  be  immensely  increased  if  the  resulting  inflammation  is  at  all  severe.  It 
ia  always  greatest,  other  things  being  equal,  in  persons  of  a  nervuus,  irritable 
temperament.  Much  also  will  depend,  in  this  respect,  upon  the  nature  of 
ibe  rnlnerating  body.  The  puncture,  for  example,  made  in  the  operation  of 
tapping  the  abdomen  with  a  trocar  generally  causes  but  little  uneasiness, 
vLiie  that  of  a  nail,  penetrating  the  sole  of  the  foot,  deep  down  among  the 
mascles,  usually  produces  the  most  intense  agony.  Violent  nervous  symp- 
loou  often  supervene  upon  such  accidents,  and  in  hot  climates,  as  well  as 
in  the  hot  seasons  in  the  colder  latitudes,  they  are  liable  to  be  followed 
lij  tetanus,  especially  among  negroes  and  the  more  intemperate  classes  of 
whites. 

Panctnred  wounds  are  rarely  attended  with  much  hemorrhage,  indeed  frc- 
qoentlv  hardly  any  at  all ;  if  a  large  artery,  however,  has  been  penetrated, 
then  the  bleeding  may  not  only  be  copious,  but  fatal,  and  that  perhaps  on 
ihe  instant.  The  thrust  of  a  sword,  lance,  dirk,  or  bayonet  into  the  chest, 
abdomen,  neck,  or  thigh,  often  literally  taps  the  vessels,  destroying  the  pa- 
rieiit  in  a  few  minutes.  The  shock  of  such  a  lesion,  too,  may  prove  to  be  of 
con-eqoencc;  even  a  slight  puncture  is  sometimes  followed  by  excessive 
[rfo&tratiou,  and  it  has  been  found  that  soldiers,  during  engagements,  are 
rtrldoru  able  to  continue  the  fight  beyond  a  few  minutes  after  they  have  been 
•ieepiy  pricked  by  the  point  of  any  of  these  weapons.  The  shock  of  the  sys- 
tem ia  excessive,  and  the  patient  soon  falls  into  a  fatal  syncope. 
Another  peculiarity  of  punctured  wounds  is  their  liability  to  be  followed 
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by  erysipelas,  angeioleacitis,  abscess,  contraction  of  the  limbs,  and  wasting 
of  the  muscles.  Mortification  will  not  be  likely  to  ensne  unless  the  main 
artery  or  nerve  of  an  extremity  has  been  severed,  or  the  system  at  the  time 
of  the  injury  is  in  a  bad  condition.  Ponctored  wonnds  of  the  scalp,  hands, 
and  feet  are  particularly  prone  to  be  followed  by  severe  nervous  and  inflam- 
matory symptoms,  and  also  by  erysipelas,  the  latter  generally  coming  on 
within  less  than  thirty  hours  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury.  When  the 
lymphatic  vessels  become  involved,  as  they  often  do,  the  disease  is  indicated 
by  a  red  line  extending  from  the  seat  of  the  injury  towards  the  nearest  lym- 
phatic ganglions.  A  similar  phenomenon,  along  with  more  or  less  indur^ 
lion,  is  witnessed  when  the  veins  participate  in  the  mischief;  an  occarrence 
by  no  means  uncommon. 

The  secondary  effects  of  punctured  wonnds  are  often  very  serious,  entailing 
much  suffering,  with  occasional  deformity  and  loss  of  limb,  and  demanding 
much  care  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner.  Needles,  pins,  fragments  of  glaa, 
and  pieces  of  bone  sometimes  enter  the  tendons,  ligaments,  and  aponenroso^ 
and  causing  severe  and  protracted  irritation,  ultimately  lead  to  irremediable 
contraction. 

The  treatment  of  punctured  wounds  consists,  first,  in  the  extraction  of  the 
foreign  body,  in  case  it  has  not  been  already  dislodged ;  secondly,  in  check- 
ing hemorrhage;  and  thirdly,  in  moderating  inflammation  and  preventing  the 
development  of  nervous  symptoms. 

To  determine  whether  any  extraneous  matter  remains  in  the  wound,  eU 
that  is  necessary,  in  most  cases,  is  simply  to  inspect  the  vulnerating  body. 
If  this  exhibit  marks  of  fracture,  the  probability  is  that  a  part  of  it  has  been 
left  behind,  if  so,  the  probe  and  finger  will  assist  in  detecting  it  Should  the 
wound,  however,  Ije  very  deep  and  narrow,  it  may  be  necessary,  before  this 
can  l)e  done,  to  make  an  incision,  the  extent  of  which  must  depend  upon  the 
circumstances  of  each  particular  case,  the  only  care  to  be  observed  being  the 
avoidance  of  important  structures,  especially  vessels,  nerves,  and  tendons. 

When  a  needle  or  other  slender  substance  is  iml3edded  in  the  flesh,  or 
buried  in  the  cellular  tissue,  we  may  often  succeed  in  detecting  it  by  folding 
up  the  skin  over  it,  or  making  gentle  and  systematic  pressure  with  the  ends 
of  the  forefingers  at  its  supposed  site,  which  is  generally  indicated,  at  least  Id 
recent  cases,  by  a  little  puncture,  perhaps  not  as  large  as  a  flea-bite,  upon 
the  surface.  Sometimes  the  local  pain  or  tenderness  affords  valuable  info^ 
mation  as  to  the  precise  spot  where  the  needle  is  lodged.  I  never  hesitatCi 
when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  foreign  body  has  been  retained,  to 
make,  if  necessary,  a  free  incision  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  it ;  it  is  mneh 
better  to  do  this  at  once  than  to  temporize  with  the  case,  and  to  wait  until 
bad  symptoms  arise,  when  such  a  procedure  becomes  inevitable,  although  it 
may  now  be  too  late  to  prevent  altogether  its  bad  effects. 

In  the  sole  of  the  foot  pieces  of  bone,  glass,  and  other  small  bodies  aie 
sometimes  buried  deeply  beneath  the  plantar  aponeurosis,  where  it  is  often 
quite  impossiljle  to  detect  their  presence,  however  carefully  searched  for.  I 
well  remember  a  case  of  this  kind  which  fell  under  my  observation  many  yean 
ago,  in  a  most  interesting  boy,  nine  years  old,  who  lost  his  life  from  this 
cause.  As  he  was  running  about  barefoot  one  morning,  he  trod  upon  a 
chicken  bone,  a  fragment  of  which,  nearly  an  inch  long,  entered  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  lodging  deeply  in  the  substance  of  the  flexor  muscles,  in  contact 
with  the  metatarsal  bones.  Pain  and  swelling  followed,  but  still  the  boy 
walked  about  for  upwards  of  a  fortnight,  limping  of  course ;  the  weather,  in 
the  meantime,  being  excessively  hot.  Suddenly  symptoms  of  tetanus  came 
on  ;  Professor  Willard  Parker,  then  my  colleague,  and  I  now  saw  the  case, 
and,  although  we  made  every  effort  to  discover  the  foreign  body,  yet  such 
was  the  swelling  of  the  part  and  the  depth  at  which  it  was  situated  that  we 
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coold  not  detect  it     Death  followed  in  a  few  days,  when  we  fonnd  it  so 
coapletely  baried  that  it  reqoired  a  very  elaborate  dissection  to  remove  it. 

ne  bleeding  in  panetared  woands  generally  ceases  spontaneously ;  if  a 
krge  artery  has  been  laid  open,  or  divided,  it  must  be  exposed,  and  tied  at 
m^  eitremitj,  in  the  nsaal  manner.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  compression 
■ij  be  tried,  ms  in  the  treatment  of  aneurism  ;  or,  this  failing,  or  not  being 
dnmed  mdmisaible,  the  main  trunk  of  the  vessel  is  tied  at  some  distance  from 
ihe  iijnry. 

To  prerent  the  occurrence  of  severe  pain  and  nervous  distress  a  full  ano- 
dyne ihoald  always  be  given,  if  the  case  be  at  all  severe,  immediately  after 
tte  aetident,  and  the  part  wrapped  up  in  flannels,  wrung  out  of  warm  water 
and  laadannm  and  frequently  renewed.  If  the  general  health  suffer,  a  dose 
of  ealomel  shoold  be  administered,  followed  by  oil  or  senna.  If  fever  arise, 
the  antimonial  and  saline  mixture  with  morphia  may  be  required,  to  act  on 
the  skin  and  bowels,  and  to  allay  pain  and  induce  sleep.  If  matter  threaten 
to  form,  as  indicated  by  the  tension  and  throbbing  of  the  part,  free  incisions 
mmtL  be  made ;  erysipelas,  angeioleucitis,  and  phlebitis  must  be  treated  in 
the  osual  manner.  Nervous  symptoms  must  be  met  with  the  liberal  use  of 
■CMphia  and  tartar  emetic. 

Along  onr  Indian  borders  very  severe  wounds,  of  a  punctured  character, 

OT  partly  of  a  punctured,  and  partly  of  an  incised  nature,  are  often  inflicted 

with  the  arrow,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  capable  of  being  projected,  with 

extnumlinary  precision,  to  a  great  distance.     Being  usually  made  of  the 

joaof  willow,  or  other  suitable  wood,  it  varies  in  length  from  two  feet  to  two 

kH  and  a  half,  and  is  feathered  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  in  order  to 

iKilitate  ita  movements  and  increase  its  speed  through  the  air.     The  head  is 

men]]y  furnished  with  a  spear-shaped  piece  of  iSint,  obsidian,  or  iron. 

This,  which  is  technically  termed  the  point  of  the  weapon,  is  of  a  flattened 

ronieal  figrnre,  its  length  from  base  to  apex  ranging  from  three-quarters  of 

aa  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half;  the  corners,  or  angles,  project  in  a  line  with 

the  side  of  the  free  extremity,  and  are  usually  upwards  of  an  inch  in  width, 

the  whole  arrangement  being  such  as  to  enable  the  instrument  to  operate  on 

the  principle  of  the  barb  of  a  fish-hook.     Thus  constructed,  the  point  is 

lecorely  fixed  in  a  notch  on  the  head  of  the  arrow  by  means  of  the  tendinous 

ihreds  of  the  deer,  coated  over  with  the  resin  of  the  fir-tree. 

It  is  supposed  that  many  of  our  Indian  tribes  poison  their  arrows,  so  as  to 
inflict  a  more  deadly  wound;  but  I  am  informed  by  an  old  pupil,  Dr.  William 
F.  Edgar,  of  the  army,  that  this  practice  is  peculiar  to  the  savages  inhabiting 
the  moantainons  regions  watered  by  Pitt  River,  one  of  the  northern  branches 
of  the  Sacramento.  These  people,  it  is  said,  use  the  poison  of  the  rattle- 
snake, bv  grinding  the  dried  head  of  that  reptile  into  an  impalpable  powder, 
which  is  then  applied  by  means  of  the  putrid  blood  and  flesh  of  the  dog  to 
the  point  of  the  weapon,  the  wound  of  which  proves  speedily  mortal. 

Dr.  T.  C.  Henry,  an  army  surgeon,  writes  me  that  wounds  made  by 
arrow!t  often  partake  of  the  nature  of  incised  wounds,  or  of  those  caused  by 
the  thrust  of  the  small  sword.  The  iron  heads  of  these  weapons  are  exceed- 
ingly thin,  and  being  propelled  with  great  force,  make  a  clean  cut,  a  portion 
of  which  not  nnfrequently  unites  by  the  first  intention.  Unless  an  important 
vessel  is  laid  open,  such  wounds  seldom  bleed  much.  Sometimes  the  head 
of  the  arrow  is  broken  off*  deep  iu  the  flesh,  thus  requiring  a  tedious  dissec- 
tion for  its  removal. 
VOL.  I. — 21 
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SECT.  VI. — TOOTH  WOUNDS. 

Wounds  inflicted  by  the  bite  of  the  hnman  sabjeet  and  of  the  inferior 
animals,  as  the  dog,  cat-,  or  rat,  partake  of  the  nature  of  contused,  lacerated, 
and  punctured  wounds.  Such  lesions  are  by  no  means  uncommou,  and,  from 
the  danger  which  so  often  attends  them,  are  worthy  of  more  attention  than 
they  have  hitherto  received.  I  have  seen  quite  a  number  of  cases  of  severe 
suffering  occasioned  by  wounds  received  upon  the  fingers  in  the  act  of  strik- 
ing persons  upon  the  mouth.  The  inflammation  consequent  upon  sndi 
injuries  is  prone  to  assume  an  erysipelatous  character,  especially  if,  at  the 
time  of  the  accident,  the  constitution  happened  to  be  in  a  deranged  state, 
and  it  is  sometimes  so  violent  as  to  be  followed  by  mortification.  In  1851, 
a  distinguished  jurist  struck  a  man  upon  the  mouth,  wounding  his  finger 
slightly  against  his  teeth.  Erysipelas  promptly  supervened,  and  the  hand 
had  to  be  amputated;  subsequently  the  disease  reappeared  in  the  stumps 
and  necessitated  the  removal  of  the  arm. 

The  following  cases  will  serve  as  illustrations  of  this  class  of  injuries,  of 
which  I  believe  no  account  has  yet  appeared  in  any  of  our  systematic  treatises 
on  surgery. 

Mary  Jackson,  aged  47,  always  in  good  health,  struck  the  back  of  her 
hand  against  the  tooth  of  a  servant  girl,  producing  the  merest  scratch  of  the 
skin  over  the  knuckle  of  the  right  index-finger ;  the  part  bled  only  a  few 
drops,  and  caused  hardly  any  pain  at  the  time.  Within  two  hours  afterwardi^ 
however,  it  began  to  throb  and  ache,  the  pain  extending  up  the  hand,  and 
thence  gradually  up  the  limb  as  far  as  the  axilla,  where  considerable  enlarge- 
ment of  the  lymphatic  ganglions  soon  took  place.  The  forefinger  swelled 
rapidly,  and  to  an  enormous  degree ;  the  hand  and  arm  were  also  much 
tumefied,  and  a  deep  red  line  was  seen  passing  along  the  limb.  Great  con- 
stitutional disturbance  came  on,  attended  with  loss  of  sleep  and  appetite; 
and  a  large  abscess  formed  in  the  theca  of  the  finger,  followed  by  necrosis  of 
the  last  phalanx  and  anchylosis  of  the  other  joints.  The  whole  limb  remained 
for  a  long  time  sore,  tender,  and  swollen,  and  upwards  of  a  year  elapsed  be- 
fore the  rc-establishment  of  the  general  health. 

James  Black,  aged  3G,  farmer,  eight  weeks  ago  struck  a  man  npon  the 
month,  receiving  a  superficial  abrasion  over  the  knuckle  of  the  little  finger  of 
the  right  hand.  Violent  erysipelas  of  the  whole  limb  followed ;  the  finger 
became  enormously  swollen,  and  a  large  abscess  formed  in  it,  eventuating  in 
the  death  of  its  phalanges.  The  general  health  suffered  greatly,  and  a  fresh 
attack  of  erysipelas  broke  out  after  the  amputation  of  the  finger.  Many 
months  elapsed  before  final  recovery  occurred. 

A  medical  gentleman,  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age,  received  a  small 
wound  npon  the  left  index-finger  by  striking  a  negro  lad  upon  the  front  teeth. 
Erysipelas  soon  showed  itself,  attended  with  exquisite  pain,  and  extending  up 
the  limb  beyond  the  elbow.  After  much  suffering,  in  which  the  constitution 
seriously  participated,  the  inflammation  at  length  disappeared,  leaving  the 
finger  stiff,  crooked,  withered,  cold,  and  benumbed. 

Thomas  Clark,  aged  47,  farmer,  in  good  health,  struck  a  man  on  his  month, 
on  the  24th  of  December,  1851,  the  knuckle  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
right  ring  finger  coming  in  contact  with  the  incisor  teeth ;  the  skin  was 
slightly  broken,  but  he  experienced  no  pain  at  the  time.  The  same  evening, 
however,  the  hand  and  finger  became  painful  and  stiff,  and  the  next  day  they 
began  to  swell  and  to  present  an  erysipelatous  appearance.  Excessive  suffer- 
ing ensued,  producing  profound  constitutional  disturbance;  and  finally,  in 
about  three  weeks,  a  large  abscess  formed  in  the  hand,  requiring  the  lancet 
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Wlien  I  first  saw  the  case,  at  the  end  of  this  time,  the  thnmb  and  all  the 

hirers  were  stiff  and  immovable ;  the  wrist-joint  was  also  much  affected,  and, 

B&ct,  the  whole  limb  was  sore  and  painful.     In  August,  1852,  the  thumb 

■d  fingers  were  still  rigid  and  useless;  much  colder  than  natural,  benumbed, 

adcoBiiderably  attennated.     Every  attempt  to  bend  the  fingers  was  attended 

litk  wrere  snffering.     The  right  ring-finger  was  anch jlosed  at  the  metacarpo- 

yfcslisgfsl  joint.     There  was  still  much  uneasiness  in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

The  whole  limb  had  an  atrophied  appearance. 

The  bite  of  the  haman  subject  is  often  followed  by  violent  symptoms,  com- 
■g  OB  soon  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury.  I  have  witnessed  quite  a  nnm- 
btf  of  loch  cases,  and  in  several  have  experienced  much  trouble  in  saving 
Gab  and  life.  I  do  not  presume  that  the  saliva  has  anything  to  do,  in  this 
dati  of  woands,  with  the  production  of  the  bad  effects  by  which  they  are  so 
fiible  to  be  succeeded ;  the  parts  are  badly  bruised,  or  bruised,  lacerated, 
asd  piiDCtared,  and  we  well  know  how  prone  such  injuries,  however  induced, 
ilviyi  are  to  be  followed  by  erysipelas  and  other  serious  consequences, 
cfpecially  when  they  occur  in  persons  of  intemperate  habits,  or  disordered 
health. 

Tbe  bite  of  the  inferior  animals,  particularly  when  they  are  much  enraged, 
is  often  succeeded  by  a  very  bad  form  of  erysipelas.  Many  years  ago  I 
attended,  along  with  Dr.  Trimble,  of  Ohio,  a  child,  about  three  years  of  age, 
vho  had  been  bitten  in  one  of  his  fingers  a  short  time  previously  by  a  rat. 
A  severe  attack  of  erysipelas  soon  came  on,  involving  the  whole  hand  and 
forearm,  and  causing  the  most  violent  local  and  constitutional  suffering.  The 
Htten  part  was  converted  into  a  large  unhealthy  ulcer,  discharging  a  thin, 
lauoBS  flaid,  and  was  a  long  time  in  healing.  Recovery  finally  took  place, 
hat  not  without  i»ermanent  anchylosis  of  the  finger,  and  partial  atrophy  of 
tbe  hand  and  forearm.  The  bite  of  the  dog,  cat,  and  horse  is  liable  to  be 
followed  by  similar  results.  In  India  the  slightest  bite  of  the  camel  is  said 
frequently  to  occasion  severe  inflammation  and  great  general  disturbance. 

The  treatment  of  tooth  wounds  and  abrasions  must  be  conducted  upon  the 
fame  ireneral  principles  us  ordinary  contused  and  punctured  wounds.  I 
»oald  «ronply  advise,  however,  that  the  part  should  always  be  well  cleansed 
and  h4thed  with  warm  salt  water,  to  get  rid  of  any  saliva  and  other  matter 
that  may  have  been  deposited  by  the  teeth;  after  this  the  best  application 
»iil  be  a  lead  and  laudanum  poultice,  followed,  if  necessary,  by  leeches,  and, 
if  matter  form,  by  early  and  free  incisions.  The  dilute  tincture  of  iodine, 
l«encilled  over  the  inflamed  surface  around  the  wound,  will  also  be  useful. 
The  }/e$t  internal  remedies  will  be  calomel  and  opium,  with  an  active  purge 
&t  the  commencement  of  the  treatment.  When  the  case  is  obstinate,  altera- 
lives  and  tonics  with  change  of  air  may  be  required. 


SECT.  VII. — GUXSeOT  WOUNDS. 

Gunshot  wounds  are  injuries  inflicted  by  fire-arms,  as  pistols,  muskets, 
rifles,  carbines,  cannons,  shells,  and  rockets ;  and  are  dangerous  or  otherwise 
according  to  their  extent,  the  nature  of  the  affected  structures,  and  the  state 
of  the  Rvstem  at  the  time  of  their  receipt.  Occurring  in  all  parts  of  the  body, 
thev  may,  in  one  case,  be  so  slight  as  hardly  to  attract  serious  attention,  while 
in  another  they  may  be  so  severe  as  to  cause  death  upon  the  spot,  either  in 
coDrequence  of  >hock  or  loss  of  blood,  or,  secondarily,  from  the  violence  of 
tbe  re-ulting  inflammation.  Even  when  the  person  is  so  fortunate  as  to 
'■*cape  with  his  life,  he  often  remains  miserable  ever  afterwards  on  account 
••f  bis  mutilated  condition,  the  repeated  formation  of  abscesses,  or  the 
occurrence  of  nenralgic  pains,  which,  hardly  leaving  him  any  respite  from 
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soiTering,  keep  his  mind  and  body  in  a  state  of  constant  irritation,  and  atterij 
incapacitate  tiim  for  enjoyment  and  useful  exertion. 

Tlie  wounding  missiles  which  are  generally  employed  in  civil  life,  in  this 
country,  are  pistol,  rifle,  and  musket  balls,  varying  in  their  volume  from  that 
of  a  body  but  little  larger  than  a  swanshot  to  that  of  a  small  marble.  Until 
recently  the  ball  in  use  in  the  American  army  was  the  ronnd  mnsket  ball, 
which,  with  a  view  to  greater  efficiency,  has  been  superseded  by  what  is  called 
the  new  rifle-musket  ball,  the  weight  of  which  is  500  grains.  It  is  of  a  coni- 
cal shape  with  a  square  hollow  base  and  three  grooves ;  and  when  fired  with 
a  charge  of  sixty  grains  of  powder,  at  a  distance  of  200  yards,  penetrates 
eleven  one  inch  pine  planks,  placed  one  inch  and  a  half  apart.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  1000  yards  it  penetrates  three  and  one-fourth  of  such  planks. 

The  British,  French,  and  Russians  employ  a  considerable  variety  of  balls 
adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  their  respective  services.  The  Enfield  ball, 
used  by  the  English  since  1853,  is  rapidly  superseding  all  other  missiles  of  that 
description.  It  is  a  long  conical  ball,  hollow  in  the  base,  weighing  Jj  and  3ij. 
The  French  Minie  ball  weighs  5j,  5ij  and  9ij.  The  Russian  ball,  also  conical, 
weighs  5j  and  5vj. 

It  has  been  found  in  military  operations  that  the  conical  ball,  while  it  meets 
with  much  less  resistance  from  the  atmosphere  than  the  ronnd  ball,  passes  to 
a  much  greater  distance,  and  does  more  terriGc  execution  upon  entering  the 
body,  generally  passing  in  a  straight  line,  and  fracturing  and  comminuting 
the  bones  in  a  most  fearful  manner;  thus  causing  a  much  greater  mortality, 
as  well  as  a  more  frequent  necessity  for  amputation. 

The  conical  ball,  moreover,  is  less  liable  to  become  flattened  and  divided 
than  the  round  ball,  and  the  aperture  of  exit  is  nearly  always  opposite  to  that 
of  entrance,  which  was  not  so  often  the  case  formerly.  It  is  alleged  that  much 
of  the  gravity  of  gunshot  wounds  in  the  Crimean  war  arose  from  the  substi- 
tution of  the  conical  bullet.  To  show  with  what  power  the  Minid  ball  occa- 
sionally does  its  work,  it  may  be  stated  that  it  has  been  known  to  pass  through 
the  bodies  of  two  men  and  to  lodge  in  that  of  a  third  standing  some  distance 
behind. 

Sometimes  two  balls  are  united  by  a  piece  of  lead,  and  put  in  a  cartridge, 
thus  f)roducing,  when  fired,  a  terrible  wound,  as  often  happened  in  the  Schles- 
wig-Uolstein  war.  The  Russians  in  the  Crimea  also  caused  great  mischief 
by  this  expedient.  In  the  naval  action  off  Camperdown,  in  1797,  great  de- 
struction was  wrought  by  the  Dutch,  by  firing  bags  of  nails  and  pieces  of  old 
iron. 

Cannon  balls  are  made  of  cast  iron,  and  range  in  weight,  on  an  arerage, 
from  one  to  sixty-four  pounds,  the  larger  being  chiefly  used  at  sea  and  in 
beating  down  batteries,  and  the  smaller  in  field-service.  Grape-shot  are 
small  balls,  confined  in  a  canvas  bag,  arranged  round  a  wooden  spindle  by 
means  of  a  cord,  the  whole  bearing  a  faint  resemblance  to  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
whence  the  name.  From  this  the  canister-shot  differs  principally  in  being 
contained  in  a  cylindrical  tin-case,  closed  at  each  extremity  with  a  piece  of 
wood.  Both  these  classes  of  missiles  are  accurately  fitted  to  the  caliber  of  the 
guns  from  which  they  are  intended  to  be  discharged.  **  Shells  are  large  hol- 
low spheres  of  iron  loaded  with  gunpowder,  which  may  act  either  in  their 
entire  form  as  solid  balls,  or  subsequently  by  the  explosion  of  their  contents, 
and  their  subdivision  into  numerous  splinters,  by  which  their  ravages  are 
greatly  extended.  Shrapnell  shells,  so  named  from  their  inventor,  are  hollow 
spheres,  loaded  partly  with  gunpowder,  partly  with  balls." 

A  pistol  ball,  if  fired  near,  inflicts  quite  as  deadly  a  wound  as  a  mnsket  or 
rifle  ball.  This  missile  is  now  generally  of  a  conical  shape,  and  operates 
with  great  effect,  both  upon  the  soft  and  bard  structures. 
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A  back-shot  wound  is  at  present  of  rare  occurrence.  During  the  late  war 
vHh  Great  Britain  it  was  saflSclentI j  common.  Buck-shot  are  sometimes  in* 
tk>sed  in  wire  cartridges,  and  are  then  very  eflfectiTe,  carrying  close  for  twenty 
Ytid<,  diTerginfi;  somewhat  at  fifty,  and  entering  separately  at  one  hundred 
nd  fifty,  readily  penetrating  a  yellow  pine  board  an  inch  thick. 

Small  $hot,  striking  the  body  in  a  concentrated  form,  are  capable  of  pro- 
dteing  the  same  effect  as  a  large  bullet ;  if  they  are  scattered,  the  injury  will 
be  less  grave,  nnless  they  happen  to  hit  an  important  organ,  as  the  heart, 
bfiin,  or  spinal  cord,  when  death  may  ensue  in  a  few  minutes,  or,  more  re- 
■otely,  from  the  resulting  inflammation,  as  in  several  instances  which  have 
Ulen  under  my  own  observation.  Lach6sc  has  ascertained  by  numerous  e.x- 
perimeots  that  a  load  of  small  shot  discharged  at  a  dead  body,  at  a  distance 
of  tea  inches,  will  make  a  clean  round  opening ;  at  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  the  opening  will  be  very  irregular  and  ragged  ;  whereas,  at  thirty-six 
iBcheB,  the  shot  will  be  scattered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enter  separately, 
ikot  nakiDg  a  common  opening  at  all. 

Gnve  injury  is  sometimes  inflicted  by  the  explosion  of  ptrcxusion-caps. 
Sach  accidents  are  sufficiently  common  among  sportsmen,  whose  pleasures  of 
the  chase  are  often  requited  by  the  loss  of  an  eye,  and  by  the  most  cxcruci- 
atiofr  soffering,  from  the  lodgment  of  a  piece  of  the  foreign  body  in  one  of 
the  chambers  of  that  organ,  or  in  the  substance  of  the  iris. 

Persons  are  occasionally  killed  with  wadding  discharged  from  an  ordinary 
fowling-piece.  An  instance  occurred,  some  years  ago,  in  one  of  our  theatres 
There  a  mao  lost  his  life  from  this  cause  in  a  sham-fight  upon  the  stage.  The 
wadding,  which  was  a  common  cartridge,  struck  the  side  of  the  head,  fractur- 
ing the  temporal  bone,  and  passing  across  the  brain,  lodged  against  the  falx 
of  the  dnra  mater,  from  which  it  was  extracted  bv  Dr.  John  Rhea  Barton 
after  death,  which  happened  in  an  hour  after  the  accident.  In  1838,  a  girl  was 
killed  in  England  by  the  discharge  of  a  gun  loaded  with  paper  pellets,  some 
of  which  penetrated  the  body  and  lodged  in  the  lungs  and  liver.  In  two  other 
rwea  life  was  destroyed  by  a  single  pellet ;  in  one,  by  laying  open  the  fifth 
intercostal  artery,  and  in  the  other  by  breaking  the  orbitar  ])late  of  the  frontal 
••one,  and  injuring  the  brain.  A  case  is  recorded  of  a  man  being  fatally 
Toanded  by  a  kid-glove  with  a  button  attached  to  it ;  it  was  discharged  from 
a  binnderlinsrs,  loaded  with  powder,  and  struck  the  ])crson,  who  was  standing 
Ten  feet  off,  npon  his  abdomen,  in  the  cavity  of  which  it  was  found  on  dissec- 
tion. 

Ii  is  well  known  that  gunpowder  alone,  without  any  wadding,  may,  when 
•iiKrharired  near  the  body  from  a  gun,  pistol,  or  fowling-piece,  cause  fatal  iu- 
.'•irT.  From  the  experiments  of  Lachese  it  appears  that,  when  the  distance 
•!ot.<  not  exceed  six  inches,  and  the  weapon  is  large  and  strongly  charged,  the 
voDiid  thus  made  will  bear  some  resemblance  to  that  produced  by  small  shot, 
each  particle  which  escapes  combustion  acting  like  a  ])ellet.  The  fact  that 
the  mere  explosion  of  powder  near  the  body  is  capable  of  causing  severe 
hmisea,  contusions,  lacerations,  and  even  death,  has  long  been  familiar  to 
oWrvers.  The  instances  are  quite  numerous  of  great  suffering,  mutilation, 
and  disfigurement  having  been  produced  by  the  lodgment  of  grains  of  powder 
in  the  eyes,  face,  neck,  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  Stone  quarriers  are  par- 
ticnlarlv  liable  to  such  accidents. 

m 

In  its  character,  a  gunshot  wound  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  contused 
tad  lacerated  wound ;  at  the  opening  of  entrance  and  for  some  distance 
around,  the  tissues  are  bruised,  but  as  the  ball  passes  onward  it  tears  the 
part*,  and  at  the  opening  of  exit  they  often  look  as  if  they  had  been  cut  with 
a  sharp  knife.  The  effects  of  the  transit  of  the  missile  upon  the  soft  tex- 
tarts  may  be  explained,  as  was  first  suggested  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  by  a  re- 
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ference  to  a  diagram  consisting  of  three  concentric  rings,  as  in  fig.  71.    The 

first,  including  the  tubnlar  wound,  is  bounded  by  tissoes 
Fig.  71.  which  are  so  compacted,  condensed,  or  contused  as  to  de- 

prive them,  to  some  extent,  of  their  yitalitj,  or,  at  any  rate, 
to  place  them  in  such  a  condition  as  ine?itably  to  lead  to 
suppuration ;  consequently  this  portion  of  the  woond  sel- 
dom unites  by  the  first  intention.  The  stmctorea  between 
the  first  and  second  rings,  having  sustained  less  injury,  will 
also  inflame,  but  only,  as  a  general  rule,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  rise  to  a  deposit  of  lymph,  or  lyniph  and  pm; 
while  those  beyond  the  last  circle  will  either  retain  their 
natural  properties,  or,  becoming  excited,  will  merely  experience  some  slight 
serous  infiltration. 

The  above  phenomena  may  generally  be  studied  to  the  greatest  adrantage 
in  deep  flesh  wounds,  as  those  of  the  thigh.  In  such  cases  there  is  often  a 
considerable  slough  of  the  bruised  tissues,  upon  the  separation  of  which  the 
parts  are  seen  to  suppurate  and  to  form  granulations,  while  farther  on  thej 
are  hard,  next  (edematous,  and  beyond  this  natural.  These  phenomena,  how- 
ever, do  not  generally  pervade  the  entire  length  of  the  wound ;  for  it  fre- 
qucntly  happens  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  track  unites  by  adhesive 
action,  the  tissues  being  lacerated  instead  of  contused,  as  they  are  in  the 
early  stoge  of  the  passage,  and  consequently  favorable  to  restoration.  The 
precise  point  where  the  tubular  wound  loses  the  character  of  a  contusion  and 
assumes  that  of  a  laceration  cannot  generally  be  ascertained ;  it  will  of  conrse 
vary  very  much  in  different  cases,  and  under  difierent  circumstances. 

The  preceding  remarks  in  regard  to  the  injury  inflicted  by  the  projectile 
are  chiefly  applicable  to  the  smaller  kinds  of  balls,  such  as  the  pistol  and 
rifle ;  the  larger  ones  are  generally  productive  of  more  serious  mischief,  and 
hence  it  often  happens  that  the  wound  sloughs  in  its  entire  length,  from  the 
opening  of  entrance  to  that  of  exit;  there  being  afterwards,  when  the  dead 
parts  have  separated,  extensive  and  tedious  suppuration,  the  matter,  perhaps^ 
burrowing  deeply  among  the  soft  structures,  and  thus  greatly  retarding  the 
process  of  repair. 

Disposition  of  the  Projectile The  manner  in  which  the  projectile  is  dis- 
posed of  varies ;  sometimes  it  lodges,  and  then,  of  course,  it  makes  bnt  one 
opening ;  at  other  times  it  passes  completely  through  the  part,  and  so  leaves 
two  apertures,  one  of  entrance,  and  the  other  of  exit.  Cases  occur  where 
one  ball  may  make  three,  four,  or  even  more  holes.  Thus,  if  it  should  hap- 
pen to  encounter  a  sharp  edge  of  bone,  as  the  crest  of  the  tibia,  it  may  be 
cut  into  two  or  more  pieces,  each  of  which  may  afterwards  issue  at  a  sepa- 
rate point.  Dupuytren  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  ball,  cut  into  fragments, 
made  five  orifices ;  and  at  Antwerp  the  younger  Larrey  saw  six  holes  made 
in  a  similar  manner.  Again,  a  ball  piercing  the  surface,  just  above  the  wrist, 
may  be  unable  to  penetrate  the  aponeurosis  of  the  forearm,  but,  travelling 
along  for  some  distance  under  the  integument,  may  emerge  below  the  elbow; 
then,  the  limb  being  considerably  flexed  at  the  moment,  it  may  re-enter  the 
skin  a  second  time  at  the  lower  part  of  the  arm,  and  finally  escape  near  the 
shoulder-joint;  thus  leaving  four  apertures,  two  of  entrance,  and  two  of  exit. 
Such  an  occurrence  is,  of  course,  quite  rare ;  but  its  possibility  should  not 
be  forgotten,  as  it  is  of  great  interest  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view.  A 
man,  for  example,  might  be  shot  in  a  duel,  and  his  friends  seeing  the  namber 
of  openings  in  the  limb,  might  accuse  his  adversary  of  foul  play,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  dsed  more  than  one  ball. 

A  ball  striking  an  extremity  may  pass  not  only  completely  through  it^  bnt 
also  through  its  fellow,  thus  making  four  openings ;  or  it  may  perforate  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh,  and  then  pass  through  the  head  of  the  penis,  leaving 
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two  orifices  in  the  former  and  two  in  the  latter,  as  In  a  case  which  I  saw  in 
ik  Hospital  at  Alexandria,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Sheldon,  after  the  engage- 
■est  near  CentTeville,  Virginia,  on  the  18th  of  July;  or,  finally,  it  may 
atrerse  both  buttocks,  or  it  may  perforate  one  and  lodge  under  the  integu- 
■csts  on  the  outer  side  of  the  other,  as  in  a  man  who  was  wounded  in  the 
ktde  at  Ball  Run. 

VElicn  there  is  but  one  opening,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the  ball  has 
lodged,  and  this,  as  already  stated,  is  usually  the  fact.  Instances,  however, 
•ecsr,  although  they  are  very  rare,  where  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Thus,  a 
bin  has  been  known  to  pass  for  some  distance  into  the  pectoral  muscle,  and 
to  be  immediately  ejected  by  the  recoil  of  a  rib.  The  knee-joint  has  occa- 
liosslly  been  opened,  the  ball  being  supposed  to  have  lodged  in  the  head  of 
tbe  tibia,  but  upon  amputating  the  limb  no  ball  was  found,  although  there 
vu  bat  one  opening.  Lastly,  a  ball  may  enter  the  body,  perhaps  rather 
deeply  along  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  upon  extracting  which  the  missile  may 
drop  ooL  Instances,  illustrative  of  the  possibility  of  all  these  occurrences 
SR  circamstantially  narrated  in  the  admirable  and  instructive  works  of  Percy, 
Gathrie,  Hennen,  Baudens,  Macleod,  and  other  military  surgeons,  and  de- 
serve an  attentive  perusal. 

Large  balls,  fragments  of  shell,  pieces  of  iron,  and  other  substances,  occa- 
aoBslly  bary  themselves  deeply  among  the  muscles,  where,  owing  to  the  small 
■le  of  the  opening  made  on  entering,  they  have  been  known  to  remain  for 
a  long  time  without  exciting  any  suspicion  of  their  presence.  Larrey  nar- 
rates a  case  in  which  he  extracted  a  ball,  weighing  five  pounds,  from  the 
thigh  of  a  soldier,  who  had  suffered  so  little  inconvenience  from  it  that  it  had 
been  entirely  overlooked  by  the  surgical  attendant ;  and  Hennen  refers  to  a 
uiJar  instance  as  having  occurred  at  Seriugapatam.  Here,  however,  the 
ball  weighed  twelve  pounds. 

Considerable  difference  generally  exists  between  the  opeiiings  of  entrance 
aid  exiL  The  former  is  usually  rounded  with  even  or  slightly  inverted  edges, 
as  if  the  skin  had  been  tucked  in  a  little,  and  there  is  frequently  more  or  less 
bluish  or  blackish  discoloration  of  the  adjacent  surface,  from  the  contact  of 
bomt  ]:>owder,  deposited  upon  the  ball  at  the  moment  of  the  explosion,  and 
nibl)ed  off  as  the  ball  strikes  the  body.  When  the  discharge  takes  place 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface,  scorched  grains  of  powder  often  adhere  to 
the  skin,  or  are  even  imbedded  in  its  substance.  The  opening  of  exit,  on 
the  contrary,  has  generally  a  slit-like  appearance,  looking  rather  as  if  it  bad 
ijeen  made  with  a  sharp  knife  than  an  obtuse  body  ;  it  is  free  from  discolora- 
tion, and  its  edges,  instead  of  being  inverted,  are  turned  out.  I  have  met 
with  ca.ses  where  both  openings  had  an  incised  appearance,  but  such  a  condi- 
tion is  rare. 

The  size  of  the  two  openings  is  variable.  In  general,  the  round  ball  will 
make  a  larger  orifice  of  entrance  than  of  exit,  the  reverse  happening  when 
the  injury  is  inflicted  with  the  conical  ball.  These  peculiarities  were  remark- 
ably apparent  in  the  wounds  of  the  Federal  troops  after  the  battle  at  Bull 
Kau,  on  the  21st  of  July  last.  I  had  occasion  also  to  notice  the  immense 
size  of  the  openings  in  gunshot  wounds  of  the  integuments,  made  by  the 
conical  ball,  especially  when  the  two  apertures  were  close  together.  In  nearly 
all  the  cases  of  this  class  of  lesions  that  I  saw  in  the  hospitals  at  Alexandria, 
Washington,  and  Georgetown,  the  holes,  especially  that  of  exit,  were  dispro- 
portionately large,  as  well  as  remarkably  irregular  and  ragged. 

Shell  wounds,  and  wounds  inflicted  with  stone,  nails,  splinters,  and  similar 

missiles,  always  exhibit  a  lacerated  appearance,  owing  to  the  irregular  shape 

of  the  vuluerating  hodj.     A  similar  character  is  often  imparted  by  flattened 

ballets. 

A  ball,  flying  in  a  straight  line,  under  a  strong  impetus,  will,  on  reaching 
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the  surface  of  the  body,  penetrate  it  iu  the  same  direction,  dividing  all  before 
it  in  the  cleanest  and  neatest  manner,  eiren  to  the  )x>nes,  and  probably  issuing 
at  a  point  directly  opposite.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  its  force  is  partially 
spent,  then  it  will  either  not  enter  at  all,  or,  if  it  do,  it  will  be  turned  out  of 
its  course,  the  slightest  resistance,  as  that  offered  by  a  tendon,  ligament,  or 
aponeurosis,  serving  to  change  its  direction.  The  circumstances  which  tend 
to  weaken  the  force  of  a  ball  are  two,  the  attraction  of  the  earth  and  the 
resistance  of  the  atmosphere.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  a  strong  wind 
blowing  perpendicularly  to  the  direction  of  the  American  rifle-musket  ball, 
will  deflect  it  from  its  course  12  feet  in  1000  yards,  about  one-fourth  that  dis- 
tance in  500  yardit,  and  about  six  inches  iu  200  yards.  Besides,  its  impulse 
may  receive  a  serious  check  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  person's  accoutre- 
ment, or  some  article  of  dress,  as  a  button,  or  breast-plate,  or  some  sulntance 
that  may  happen  at  the  time  to  be  in  his  pocket,  as  a  key,  pencil,  knife,  watch, 
or  piece  of  coin.  If,  from  these,  or  any  other  cause,  the  force  of  the  projectile 
is  partially  spent,  it  may,  on  reaching  the  surface,  either  glance  off;  or,  if  it 
enter,  it  will  be  likely  to  be  deflected ;  and  the  course  which  it  sometimes  pur- 
sues under  such  circumstances  is  verv  remarkable.  Thus  a  ball  has  been  known 
to  pierce  the  forehead,  but  instead  of  penetrating  the  frontal  bone,  it  has  passed 
round  the  skull,  underneath  the  scalp,  and  lodged  upon  the  occiput,  at  a  point 
nearly  opposite  to  that  of  entrance ;  or,  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  it 
has  travelled  nearly  completely  round  the  head,  issuing  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  place  where  it  struck.  In  the  same  manner  a  ball  has  been  found 
to  describe  the  circumference  of  the  chest,  its  course  being  marked  by  a  reddish 
weal  or  line.  Several  well  authenticated  cases  are  mentioned  by  writers  on 
military  surgery  where  the  missile,  piercing  the  wall  of  the  chest  by  the  side 
of  the  sternum,  made  the  circuit  of  the  thoracic  cavity  by  passing  between 
the  costal  and  pulmonary  pleura?,  and  either  falling  down  upon  the  diaphragm, 
or  lodging  in  the  wall  of  the  chest  behind,  without  inflicting  the  slightest  in- 
jury upon  the  lung.  Examples  of  a  similar  kind  occasionally  occur  in  the 
abdomen,  the  ball,  after  entering  the  skin,  being  turned  out  of  its  direction 
by  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  muscle,  so  as  to  pass  round  the  belly 
beneath  the  integuments,  and  effect  a  lodgment  near  the  spine,  or,  perhaps, 
escape  somewhere  upon  the  back.  Finally,  cases  are  not  wanting,  although 
they  arc  certainly  rare,  where  a  ball  has  entered  the  abdomen  in  front,  and 
issued  behind,  in  a  straight  line,  without  wounding  any  of  its  contents.  Such 
occurrences  might  challenge  credibility,  if  the  authors  who  have  related  them 
were  not,  from  their  high  position  and  character  for  veracity,  entitled  to  im- 
plicit confidence  in  their  statements.  They  find  their  counterpart  in  sword, 
bayonet,  and  dagger  wounds  of  the  al>domcn,  in  which  the  walls  of  that  cavity 
are  sometimes  completely  transfixed,  and  yet  its  contents  escape  unharmed. 

A  case  is  related  by  Dr.  William  II.  Herring,  of  the  army,  where  a  musket 
ball,  entering  the  superior  and  posterior  pare  of  the  neck,  was  discharged  at 
the  end  of  five  months  by  the  anus,  having,  as  was  supposed,  passed  by  ulcer- 
ation into  the  pharynx  and  thence  into  the  stomach. 

Difierent  tissues  possess  the  faculty  of  deflecting  balls  in  different  degrees. 
Thus  bone  offers  a  greater  amount  of  resistance  than  cartilage,  cartilage  than 
tendon,  tendon  than  aponeurosis,  and  aponeurosis  than  muscle.  Arteries,  as 
already  seen,  often  escape  in  a  remarkable  manner,  their  astonishing  elasticity 
enabling  them  to  glide  away  from  the  flying  projectile.  Common  iutegament, 
too,  readily  throws  a  ])artially  spent  ball  out  of  the  straight  line.  Deflection 
of  every  description,  however,  is  much  less  frequent  now  than  formerly,  owing 
to  the  substitution  of  the  conical  for  the  round  ball,  the  former  readily  pene- 
trating everything,  even  when  fired  at  a  great  distance,  whereas  the  latter  is 
easily  spent,  and  arrested  on  coming  iu  contact  with  the  more  resisting 
tissues. 
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A  ball,  npon  meeting  a  sharp  bone,  as  the  crest  of  the  tibia,  is  sometimes 
nc  in  two  as  smoothly  and  evenly  as  if  it  had  been  divided  with  a  knife. 
Some  rears  ago  I  attended  a  gentleman,  who,  in  a  street  rencontre,  was 
woonded  with  a  pistol,  the  ball  strikinfi:  the  clavicle,  which  cut  it  into  two 
Bctrlj  eqaal  portions,  one  bounding  off,  and  escaping,  the  other  lodging  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  from  which  I  removed  it  several  months  after- 
wards. Cases  have  occurred  in  which,  as  before  stated,  bullets  have  been 
iplit  into  a  nomber  of  pieces,  each  perhaps  making  a  separate  orifice  in  the 
ikiD. 

The  old  roand  ball,  in  passing  through  the  bones,  often  made  a  hole  much 
Iar$rer  than  itself,  especially  when  its  force  happened  to  be  partially  spent. 
Indeed,  cases  were  occasionally  observed  in  which  the  opening  was  so  capa- 
cious as  to  admit,  not  only  the  ball,  but  also  the  barrel  of  the  weapon  from 
which  it  was  discharged.  The  opening  made  by  the  conical  ball  is,  on  the 
eootrarr.  comparatively  much  smaller ;  but,  although  this  is  the  fact,  the  mis- 
chief which  it  inflicts  is  proportionably  much  greater,  owing  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  breaks  and  comminutes  the  osseous  tissue,  the  loose  splinters  them- 
ielvcs  thus  often  becoming  a  source  of  severe  injury  to  the  soft  ])arts. 

Grave  iujary  is  sometimes  inflicted  upon  a  bone,  even  without  the  occur- 
rence of  fracture,  simply  from  the  violence  of  the  shock  which  jt  experiences. 
The  ballet  strikes  its  surface  with  great  force,  bruising  the  periosteum,  and 
ctiuing  dreadful  concussion  of  the  osseous  tissue,  but  the  force  with  which  it 
is  impelled  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  effect  penetration.  Erysipelatous 
iniUmmation  is  set  up,  followed  by  exhausting  suppuration,  and,  perhaps, 
iloQffhing  and  death. 

Windage  of  Balls. — The  older  writers  on  military  surgery  had  much  to  say 
respecting  the  windage  of  balls.     It  is  well  known  that  the  most  horrible 
injuries  may  be  inflicted  upon  the  body  by  cannon  shot,  completely  pulpify- 
inp  the  muscles,  lacerating  the  vessels  and  nerves,  laying  open  large  joints, 
and  literally  mashing  the  bones,  and  yet,  perhaps,  .hardly  bruise  the  skin, 
mwh  le=3  produce  any  serious  wound.     To  account  for  these  phenomena, 
iari>>afi  theories  were  invented,  and  it  is  not  a  little  strange  that  the  correct 
•ixpbnatiun  of  them  should  have  been  reserved  for  comparatively  modern 
limes.     Even  as  late  as  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  several  writers 
{•ozzled  their  minds  to  solve  the  much  vexed  question  by  a  series  of  ingenious 
reasoning  and  argumentation  worthy  of  a  better  cause.     Thus  we  find  that 
■-■ne  srentieman  has  endeavored  to  account  for  the  accident  by  supposing  that 
the  hall,  as  it  passes  by  the  body,  powerfully  condenses  the  atmosphere, 
ih»nvhy  creating  a  vacuum,  which  is  instantly  succeeded  by  the  forcible  ex- 
paii*ion  of  the  part  and  its  consequent  laceration.     The  explanation  was  in- 
leiititrd  to  apply  more  particularly  to  injuries  of  this  kind  as  they  occur  in  the 
l.ollow  viscera,  as  the  stomach  and  bowels.     Another  ingenious  s|)eculator 
]«» ImaLrined  that  the  effect  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  electric  current  gene- 
:a:eii  by  the  rapid  movement  of  the  missile  through  the  air.     Finally,  Mr. 
.SfMrRce!  an  English  naval  surgeon,  informs  us  that  the  cause,  at  least  on  ship- 
l"jar»l.  where  such  accidents  are  not  infrequent,  is  the  violent  contact  of  the 
^adding  and  other  substances,  as  pieces  of  canvas  and  rope-yarn,  which  are 
•0  liable  to  be  carried  along  with  the  ball.     We  may  admire  the  ingenuity 
which  [trompted  these  views,  but  their  fallacy  is  too  apparent  to  admit  of 
'ifceplion.     The  true  cause  of  these  injuries  is  the  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
j^tile  strikes  the  surface.     It  has  already  been  seen  that  a  ball  in  rapid 
motion  will,  on  reaching  the  body,  pass  through  it  in  a  straight  line;  or  that, 
ioMead  of  this,  it  will,  if  it  be  large,  as  in  the  case  of  a  cannon  ball,  carry 
away  the  part  completely.     But  it  is  very  different  when  the  missile  is  pro- 
.-cte'l  lazily,  or  when,  in  consequence  of  the  great  distance  over  which  it  has 
iriveiltd,  its  force  is  measurably  exhausted.     Then  the  slightest  resistance 
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will  tend  to  deflect  it,  or  change  its  course ;  it  no  longer  passes  in  a  straight 
line,  but  rolls  or  turns  upon  its  axis  after  the  manner  of  a  billiard  ball,  and 
hence  if,  while  in  this  condition,  it  strikes  the  body,  it  may  inflict  the  most 
frightful  injury  both  upon  the  muscles  and  bones,  and  yet  not  perhaps  leave 
a  trace  of  its  effects  upon  the  skin,  the  elasticity  of  which  enables  it  to  slide 
out  of  harni^s  way,  while  tlie  other  and  deeper  structures,  which  possess  this 
property  in  a  less  degree  or  not  at  all,  readily  yield  to  its  inflaence,  and  are 
severely  injured  in  consequence. 

That  the  older  notions  upon  this  subject  are  of  a  purely  hypothetical  cha- 
racter is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  during  naval  and  military  engagements, 
soldiers  often  have  pieces  of  their  dress,  accoutrements,  and  even  of  their 
persons  carried  away  by  balls  in  rapid  motion,  without  sustaining  any  seriooi 
injury  in  their  bones  and  muscles.  The  faculty  possessed  by  the  integuments 
of  gliding  out  of  the  way  of  mischief  is  admirably  exemplified  in  railroad  ac- 
cidents, which  strongly  resemble  those  inflicted  by  partially  spent  cannon 
balls,  and  in  which  they  frequently  escape  in  the  most  astonishing  manner, 
while  the  deeper  parts,  soft  as  well  as  hard,  are  frightfully  torn  and  polpi- 
ficd.  These  gunshot  lesions  are  much  less  frequent  now  than  formerly,  in 
consequence  of  the  generol  introduction  of  the  conical  ball,  which  does  its 
work  more  neatly  and  effectually,  as  well  as  at  a  much  greater  distance,  than 
the  old  round  ball,  which,  however,  is  still  occasionally  used. 

The  distribution  of  wounds  during  a  battle  will  necessarily  vary  with  cir- 
cumstances. In  an  engagement  on  the  open  field,  the  chances  are  that  nearly 
all  parts  will  suffer  alike.  In  nearly  four  hundred  cases  of  gunshot  injury 
which  I  saw  after  the  buttle  at  Bull  Run  on  the  21st  of  July,  almost  all  the 
wounds  were  situated  in  the  extremities,  and  in  nearly  equal  proportion  in 
the  upper  and  lower.  A  few  only  had  been  struck  on  the  head,  chesty  back, 
and  abdomen.  This  cannot,  however,  be  taken  as  a  fair  criterion  of  the 
result  of  the  engagement,  since  those  that  were  most  severely  wounded  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  According  to  Hennen,  of  the  wounds  received  in 
battle,  ten  will  be  in  the  upper  extremity,  seven  in  the  lower  extremity,  seven 
in  the  head,  four  in  the  neck  and  chest,  and  two  in  the  abdomen.  Scrive, 
from  his  observations  in  the  Crimean  war,  estimates  that,  in  the  open  field, 
one-tenth  of  the  wounds  will  be  in  the  head,  one-twentieth  in  the  chest,  and 
one-fortieth  in  the  abdomen.  Men,  fired  at  behind  breastworks,  are  roost 
liable  to  suffer  in  the  head,  neck,  chest,  shoulders,  and  arms,  the  lower  parts 
being  protected  by  the  defences. 

Si//tij)tofns. — The  symptoms  of  gunshot  wounds  necessarily  resolve  them- 
selves into  local  and  general,  or  into  such  as  are  peculiar  to  the  part  and 
system ;  and,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  vary  greatly  in  their  character,  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  the  lesion,  the  importance  of  the  tissues  involved, 
and  the  idiosyncrasy  and  other  circumstances  of  the  individual. 

The  pain  consequent  upon  a  wound  of  this  kind  is  often  quite  insignificant, 
the  person,  although  perhaps  severely  hurt,  not  being  conscious  of  having 
received  any  injury  until  some  minutes  after  it  has  been  inflicted.  In  geneFal, 
it  is  of  a  dead,  heavy  character,  altogether  different  from  that  which  attends 
an  incised  or  punctured  wound;  it  is  only  when  a  large  nerve  has  been  par- 
tially cut  across  that  it  is  apt  to  be  at  all  severe,  and  then  it  is  usually  veiy 
sharp,  pricking,  or  burning.  In  this  case,  too,  there  will  also  be  more  or 
less  numbness  in  the  part  below  the  wound,  and  sometimes,  as  when  the 
principal  nerve  has  been  entirely  severed,  complete  paralysis.  Thns'in  gun- 
shot wounds  of  the  thigh,  involving  the  division  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  there  is 
always  loss  of  motion,  and  often,  also,  of  sensation  of  the  knee,  leg,  and  foot, 
which  feel  as  if  they  were  cold  and  dead.  The  suffering  is  generally  great 
when  a  bone  is  broken,  a  large  joint  penetrated,  or  a  visceral  cavity  laid  open, 
and  the  shock  is  then  also  much  more  severe  and  protracted.     The  patUi 
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hovever  slight  at  the  moment  of  the  injury,  is  sare  to  be  greatly  aggravated 
■pen  the  saperveDtion  of  inflammation,  so  that  the  patient  frequently  requires 
large  doses  of  anodynes  for  its  suppression. 

The  hemorrhage  in  gunshot  wounds  is  generally  not  at  all  in  proportion  to 
the  severity  of  the  injury,  owing,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  to  the  contused 
Mtare  of  the  lesion.  The  structures  immediately  around  the  track  of  the 
bail  are  osnally  so  much  condensed  that,  unless  the  divided  vessels  are  large, 
or  numeroas,  the  bleeding  will,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  be  so  slight  as 
to  excite  little,  if  any,  alarm  for  the  patient's  safety.  Very  frequently,  in- 
deed, it  amounts  to  the  merest  oozing,  which  soon  ceases  spontaneously,  or 
Bnder  the  application  of  cold  water.  If  a  large  artery,  however,  happens  to 
be  laid  open,  the  hemorrhage  will  not  only  be  copious,  but  may  be  so  great 
uto  prove  speedily  fatal,  perhaps  in  a  few  minutes  at  farthest,  and,  conse- 
qBently,  long  before  the  surgeon  will  be  able  to  interpose  his  skill  for  the 
preservation  of  life.  Such  an  event  will  be  more  likely  to  occur  if,  as  often 
happens  in  this  class  of  injuries,  the  vessel  is  only  partially  divided,  so  as  to 
prevent  its  retraction  ;  here  the  blood  will  flow  most  freely,  and,  although  it 
Bay  be  temporarily  arrested  by  syncope,  the  clot  will  be  washed  away  the 
BomeDt  reaction  takes  place,  and  thus  the  case  will  go  on,  the  fainting  re- 
curring until  the  patient  has  bled  to  death.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  artery 
if  completely  divided,  there  may  hardly  be  any  hemorrhage  whatever  until 
the  occorreuce  of  reaction,  or,  perhaps,  not  even  until  the  separation  of  the 
iloaghs. 

The  ball  often  passes  directly  in  the  course  of  a  large  artery,  perhaps  the 
principal  artery  of  a  limb,  and  yet  the  vessel  may  completely  escape  injury, 
or.  at  most,  be  merely  grazed  by  the  missile.  The  reason  of  this  is  the 
resilient  power  of  the  vessel,  which  enables  it  to  jump,  as  it  were,  out  of  the 
way  of  the  projectile.  Such  an  artery,  however,  will  be  particularly  ob- 
noxious to  gangrene,  and  therefore  to  secondary  hemorrhage  during  the 
Kparation  of  the  slonghs. 

The  hemorrhage  is  generally  external,  the  blood  issuing  at  both  orifices  of 
the  vound.  The  reverse,  however,  may  be  the  case,  especially  if  the  injured 
pin^  have  been  thrown  out  of  their  relative  position,  or  if,  as  sometimes 
happens,  there  has  been  extensive  separation  of  the  muscles ;  in  such  an 
event  a  large  quantity  of  blood  may  be  effused  among  the  deep-seated  struc- 
tares.  with  hardly  any  outward  bleeding.  In  wounds  of  the  chest,  abdomen, 
aD'i  }»elvis.  the  hemorrhage  is  usually  internal,  and  therefore  the  more  dan- 
gerous, because  concealed. 

Gunshot  wounds  are,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  extremely  prone 
lo  urondary  hemorrhaye,  A  large  artery  may  have  been  merely  grazed,  and, 
ioflaTuiufT.  a  slough  may  form,  which,  separating,  may  give  rise  to  severe,  if 
not  fatal  bleeding  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes.  Or  an  artery,  of  consider- 
able «ize,  may  have  been  completely  severed,  but  its  ends,  as  well  as  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  having  been  violently  contused,  a  clot  is  instantly  formed, 
whicli  thus  affords  a  temporary  barrier  to  the  escape  of  blood ;  by  and  by, 
however,  reaction  takes  place,  and  then  perhaps  the  artery  is  reopened,  its 
contents  DOW  gnshing  out  in  a  full  stream  ;  or  the  event  may  not  take  place 
for  iK»me  days,  perhaps  not  until  After  the  establishment  of  suppuration  or 
the  occurrence  of  gangrene  and  sloughing.  Sometimes  the  injured  vessel  is 
completely  blocked  up  by  the  ball  or  other  foreign  substance,  upon  the 
removal  of  which  copious  hemorrhage  ensues. 

S^'.-ondary  hemorrhage,  the  result  of  sloughing,  usually  occurs  from  the 
tenth  to  the  fifteenth  day ;  much,  however,  will  depend,  in  this  respect,  u|)on 
the  size  of  the  ball  and  the  amount  of  injury  sustained  by  the  soft  parts 
around  the  wound,  as  well  as  by  the  vessel  itself.  In  some  instances  it  does 
not  appear  before  the  twentieth,  twenty-fifth,  or  thirtieth  day ;  and,  on  the 
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other  hand,  it  occasionally  occurs  as  early  as  the  6fth,  sixth,  or  seTenth  day. 
HoweTcr  this  may  be,  the  i)atient  should  be  most  sedulonsly  watched  Dotil 
he  has  safely  passed  the  critical  period. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  of  the  lesion  are  subject  to  moch  diversity. 
The  shock  is  sometimes  severe  in  a  degree  altogether  disproportionate  to  the 
violeuce  of  the  injury ;  the  stoutest  and  most  courageous  individual  will  often 
sviroon  away  from  the  most  insignificant  wound,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
man  may  hare  his  limb  completely  shattered,  and  yet  not  evince  any  seriooi 
alarm ;  his  mind  is  perfectly  calm  and  collected,  and  he  is  perhaps  able  to 
give  the  word  of  command  or  cheer  on  his  comrades  up  to  the  very  moment 
of  his  dissolution.  Temperament  and  idiosyncrasy  have  much  to  do  in  the 
production  of  these  phenomena,  and  should  have  due  weight  in  regard  to  our 
prognosis.  It  is  said  that  veterans  upon  the  field  of  battle  generally,  other 
things  being  equal,  suffer  much  less  apprehension  and  alarm  from  their 
injuries  than  new  and  inexperienced  troops. 

The  subjoined  case  affords  a  good  example  of  the  manner  in  which  shock 
occasionally  causes  death  in  gunshot  wounds  in  civil  life: — An  army  officer  in 
1851  fell  in  a  duel  near  Louisville,  the  ball,  which  was  very  large,  round,  and 
fired  from  a  rifle  at  a  distance  of  forty  yards,  entering  the  left  thigh  a  little 
above  its  upper  third,  lacerating  the  soft  parts  in  the  most  horrible  manner, 
laying  open  the  femoral  vein,  and  crushing  the  bone  into  numberless  frag- 
ments. The  missile  then  passed  into  the  right  thigh,  where  it  lodged,  pro- 
ducing, however,  but  little  mischief.  Although  hardly  a  pint  of  blood  was 
lost,  yet  the  system  never  rallied ;  the  face  continued  deadly  pale,  the  extre- 
mities cold,  and  the  pulse  small  and  feeble,  notwithstanding  the  free  use  of 
brandy,  up  to  the  moment  of  the  patient's  death,  which  happened  in  two 
hours  after  the  rencontre. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  gunshot  wounds  varies  with  so  many  cir- 
cumstances as  to  admit  of  being  pointed  out  only  in  a  very  general  manner. 
Some  of  the  milder  cases  of  this  class  of  injuries  often  recover  promptly, 
without  a  solitary  untoward  symptom,  the  parts  occasionally  nniting,  as  I 
have  myself  seen  in  several  instances,  by  the  first  intention.  In  other  cases, 
on  the  contrary,  apparently  of  a  mild  character,  severe  nervous  symptoms 
may  arise,  or  the  wound  may  take  on  erysipelas,  or  a  bad  form  of  inflamma- 
tion, and  the  patient  lose  his  life.  Two  years  ago  I  attended,  in  this  city, 
a  young  man  who  had  been  shot  with  a  ))istol,  the  ball,  which  was  small, 
having  entered  the  outer  and  back  ])art  of  the  arm,  just  above  its  middle^ 
grazing  the  humerus,  and  lodging  immediately  under  the  integuments,  from 
which  I  removed  it  an  hour  afterwards.  The  ordinary  treatment  was  em- 
])loyed  ;  but  in  thirty-six  hours  violent  erysipelas  set  in,  and  death  occurred 
in  less  than  eight  days  from  the  time  of  the  injury.  On  the  other  hand, 
seemingly  the  most  desperate  cases  will  sometimes  recover.  Much  will  of 
course  depend,  in  every' instance,  upon  the  size  and  situation  of  the  wound, 
the  presence  or  absence  of  complications,  the  state  of  the  patient's  constitn- 
tion,  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  nature  of  the  treatment. 

Some  gunshot  wounds  must  necessarily  be  fatal,  either  instantaneously,  as 
when  they  involve  one  of  the  more  important  organs,  or  a  large  vessel,  or, 
more  or  less  remotely,  as  a  consequence  of  the  resulting  inflammation,  gan- 
grene, or  profuse  and  exhausting  discharge.  The  danger  to  limb,  if  not  to 
life,  will  be  great  when  a  large  joint  has  been  laid  open,  the  main  artery, 
vein,  or  nerve  severed,  the  bone  crushed,  or  the  integument  extensively 
stripped  off;  or  when  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  these  parts  suffer  together.  Gun- 
shot wounds  of  the  lower  extremity  are,  other  things  being  equal,  more 
dangerous  than  those  of  the  upper,  sharing,  in  this  respect,  the  same  fate  as 
ordinarv  lacerated  and  contused  wounds. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  complications  will  necessarily  exert  no  little 
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iBflaeQce  upon  the  issoe  of  the  case.     Tlias,  a  person,  even  if  but  slip^htlj 

vonnded,  will  oflen  snffer  most  severely,  and  perhaps  even  die  of  the  effects 

of  his  injary,  if  he  was  laboring  at  the  time  he  was  hart  under  any  serious 

&a«e  of  some  internal  organ,  as  the  liver,  lung,  or  bowel.     The  habits  of 

the  patient  mast  also  be  taken  into  the  account;  if  he  is  intemperate,  his 

chinces  of  recoverj  will  be  diminished,  and  so  also  if  his  constitution  has 

beea  enenrated  by  long  residence  in  a  warm,  unhealthy  climate.     Wounds 

iiffietcd  in  battle  are  generally  more  fatal  than  those  received  in  civil  life, 

epecislly  if  they  are  treated  in  crowded,  ill-ventilated  hospitals.     Death 

tbn  often  occars  from  sheer  neglect,  or  the  want  of  good  nursing  and  suitable 

nrrical  treatment. 

The  caoses  of  death  in  ganshot  wounds  are,  first,  shock  and  hemorrhage ; 
ncondly,  tetanos;  thirdly,  pyemia  and  erysipelas;  fourthly,  gangrene;  and 
ffthlv,  profuse  snpparation  and  hectic  irritation. 

Eemoie  Effects, — The  remote  effects  of  gunshot  wounds  are  often  very 
trooblesome,  entailing  much  suffering,  and  being  occasionally  followed  by  loss 
of  lifv  at  the  distance  of  many  years.  In  a  case  of  gunshot  wound  of  the 
ckot,  related  by  Dr.  M.  II.  Houston,  of  Wheeling,  Virginia,  a  thick  linen 
patch,  with  which  the  ball  had  been  enveloped,  remained  in  the  left  lung  for 
twesty  years,  when  the  patient  died  in  a  state  of  extreme  marasmus,  his 
fnenl  health  never  having  been  good  since  the  occurrence  of  the  accident. 
Sooietimes  a  bollet  lodges  in  the  head  of  a  bone,  where,  although  it  may  for 
i  while  l>e  comparatively  harmless,  it  ultimately  causes  necrosis,  with  iuflam- 
■atioo  and  discharge  in  the  soft  parts,  thus  necessitating  the  removal  of 
both  sobstances,  if  not  of  the  limb  itself.  It  is  related  of  Marshal  Moncey 
that  he  died  from  the  effects  of  a  gunshot  wound  forty  years  after  its 
reeeipt. 

Od  the  other  hand,  however,  a  ball  may  occasionally  remain  in  the  body 
for  a  long  time — perhaps  in  an  organ  even  of  vital  importance — without 
Indacine'  any  particalar  mischief.  Thus,  in  a  case  recently  reported  by  Dr. 
Henry  Wnrtz,  of  Xew  York,  an  ounce  bullet  was  found,  on  dissection,  in  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung  of  an  old  soldier,  forty-five  years  after  its  intro- 
doctlDQ  at  the  siege  of  Budajoz.  It  was  inclosed  in  a  distinct  cyst,  an  inch 
below  the  surface  of  the  organ,  having  entered  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
ribs,  as  was  proved  by  the  existence  there  of  an  old  cicatrice. 

Treaiment. — In  the  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds  five  distinct  indications 
are  presented  :  1st.  To  revive  the  patient,  or  promote  reaction ;  2dly.  To 
•rre-it  hemorrhage;  Sdly.  To  extract  the  ball  and  any  other  foreign  matter 
ifast  may  have  entered  along  with  it ;  4th1y.  To  remove  any  detached  or 
l>x>^e  pieces  of  bone;  and  5thly.  To  circumscribe  the  resulting  inflammation. 

ht.  The  first  indication  is  to  relieve  shock,  and  this  is  to  be  fulfilled  bv 
the  employment  of  the  ordinary  restoratives.  If  the  ])atient  be  faint,  he  must 
be  placed  at  once  in  the  recumbent  posture,  with  his  head  as  low  as  the  rest 
of  tfie  body;  cold  water  must  be  dashed  upon  the  face,  the  fan  be  freely  used, 
and  .^melliDg  bottles  held  near  the  nose.  If  the  sym])toms  are  urgent,  sina- 
pisms are  applied  to  the  chest,  spine,  and  extremities,  a  stimulating  injec- 
tion is  thrown  into  the  bowel,  and,  if  the  power  of  deglutition  is  not  gone, 
bnudy  or  wine  and  ammonia  are  given  by  the  mouth.  If  there  be  internal 
bem^rrhage,  however,  care  is  taken  to  bring  up  the  pulse  slowly  and  gently, 
illowiDg  time  for  the  formation  of  coagula,  and  guarding  against  the  occur- 
reoce  of  violent  inflammation.  A  kind  look,  or  a  soothing  expression  will 
often  do  more  to  revive  the  patient  and  encourage  recovery  than  anything 
eUe. 

2dly.  If  the  hemorrhage  be  capillary,  or  caused  by  the  division  of  very 
■aal!  Vessels,  it  will  probably  cease  of  its  own  accord,  or  simply  by  exposure 
of  the  part  to  the  cold  air,  or  under  the  application  of  cold  water,  poanded 
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ice,  or  some  astringent  lotion.  If  it  be  venons,  compression  will  probably 
suffice ;  bat  if  it  proceed  from  a  largo  artery,  such  as  the  radial  or  tibial, 
nothing  short  of  the  ligature  will  do,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  io  its  appli- 
cation. The  case  is  very  simple  when  the  vessel  is  superficial,  and  the  wound 
capacious ;  but  under  opposite  circumstances  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  is  often 
exceedingly  embarrassing.  Here  it  becomes  necessary  either  to  dilate  the 
wound,  so  as  to  expose  the  artery  and  tie  it  at  both  ends,  which  is  by  far  the 
best  plan ;  or,  where  this  is  impracticable  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the  Tet- 
sel,  its  proximity  to  important  structures,  or  the  great  swelling  and  infiltration 
of  the  parts,  as  may  happen  when  some  time  has  elapsed  since  the  receipt  of 
the  injury,  to  cut  down  upon  the  main  trunk  of  the  vessel,  and  to  secore  it 
as  in  the  Hunterian  operation  for  aneurism.  The  latter  procedure,  however, 
will  rarely  succeed,  inasmuch  as  the  bleeding  is  extremely  liable  to  be  kept 
np  by  the  recurrent  circulation;  hence  it  is  always  best,  if  practicable,  to  cut 
down  at  once  upon  the  injured  artery,  and  to  apply  a  ligature  to 
Fig.  72.  each  extremity,  which  cannot  fail  to  put  an  effectual  stop  to  the  flow 
of  blood.  The  more  promptly  the  operation  is  performed  the  better; 
if  the  surgeon  wait  till  inflammation  has  supervened  he  will  exp^ 
rience  great  difficulty,  not  only  in  exposing  the  artery,  bot  also  in 
inducing  the  ligature  to  maintain  its  hold  upon  its  softened  and 
partially  disorganized  tissues.  When  the  hemorrhage  has  been  very 
profuse,  but  has  gradually  or  suddenly  stopped,  it  will  hardly  bo 
safe  to  intrust  the  case  to  the  efforts  of  nature,  because,  when  reae- 
tion  occurs,  the  vessel  will  almost  be  sure  to  be  reopened,  and  thus 
the  bleeding  may  progress  until  the  system  is  completely  exhausted; 
but  if  the  surgeon  has  done  his  duty,  the  parts  will  be  placed  in  tho 
best  possible  condition  for  speedy  recovery.  It  is  a  good  rule,  in 
such  cases,  to  do  whatever  may  be  necessary  without  the  slightest 
temporizing. 

3dly.  The  third  indication  is  the  extraction  of  the  ball ;  bnt  to  do 
this  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain  where  it  is;  to 
grope  about  in  the  wound  without  any  definite  ideas  as  to  its  precise 
location,  would  only  be  to  inflict  additional  pain  and  injury.  In 
order  to  conduct  the  examination  with  the  greatest  advantage,  the 
part  should  be  put  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  position  in  which  U 
was  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  This  is  the  more  necessary,  b^ 
cause,  as  was  before  stated,  the  missile  often  pursues  a  very  different 
route  from  what  might  be  supposed  from  merely  looking  at  tho 
orifice  of  entrance  or  exit ;  the  slightest  resistance  may  change  its 
direction,  and  compel  it  to  lodge  at  a  situation  far  beyond  whatU 
would  have  sought  had  it  been  permitted  to  pass  in  a  straight  lino. 
Hence  attention  to  the  position  of  the  part  becomes,  in  all  cases,  a 
matter  of  paramount  importance. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  searching  for  a  ball  not  to  mistake  for  it  at 
osseous  prominence.  Stromeyer  refers  to  two  cases  in  which  he  saw 
this  blunder  committed ;  in  one  the  surgeon  cut  down  upon  the  head- 
of  the  fibula,  and  in  the  other  upon  a  metatarsal  bone.  The  anei^ 
tion  of  a  patient  that  the  ball  has  dropped  out  is  seldom  reliablo^ 
unless  the  missile  is  found  in  his  pocket. 

The  best  j9ro6e  for  conducting  the  examination  is  the  finger,  pro- 
vided it  is  sufficiently  long  and  slender;  it  possesses  the  same  valiio, 
in  such  cases,  as  direct  auscultation  possesses  in  the  exploration  of 
the  chest,  or  the  finger  in  the  examination  of  the  uterus  and  rectnm, 
and  should  therefore  always  be  used  when  practicable.  If  the  digit 
» .  be  inadequate,  recourse  is  had  to  a  stout  probe,  fig.  72  or  fig.  73, 
\J       at  least  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  in  length,  as  thick  aa  a  mediom- 
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shaped,  with  two  corved  pronga,  Beparated  in  front  by  a  narrow  inteml,  sod 
terminating  each  in  a  point.  The  other  blade  has  only  one  prong,  alio 
carved,  but  central,  and  terminating  in  a  point,  which,  when  the  forceps  iTo 
ehnt,  is  received  in  the  interval  here  nllnded  to,  thns  rendering  its  extremity 
perfectly  blunt.  The  instrument,  represented  in  fig.  76,  answers  for  tba 
roDod  as  well  as  the  conical  ball,  and  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  facili^ 
of  application  with  firmness  of  grasp. 

The  forceps  delineated  in  fig.  77  were  made  last  snmmer,  at  my  saggestioo, 
by  Mr.  Gemrig.  They  are  abont  nine  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  light, 
slender,  and  fenestrated  at  the  extremity,  which  is  scooped  ont  ia  sach  k 
manner  as  to  embrace  the  ball  with  great  facility,  while  its  inner  Earfua, 
roughened  like  that  of  a  stirrup,  maintains  its  hold  with  eztraordinuj 
firmness. 


Fig.  78. 
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When  the  wound  is  unusually  large,  and  the  ball  not  deeply  seated,  the 
extraction  may  sometimes  be  effected  with  a  small  lithotomy  scoop,  theeo^ 
mon  dressing  or  polypous  forceps,  or  an  instmmeDt  like  that  sketched  in  Sg. 
78,  made  for  me  by  Mr.  Kolbe,  of  this  city.  It  consists  of  a  silver  tnlw, 
inclosing  a  steel  stylet,  terminating  in  two  blades,  cnp-ah&ped  on  the  iniide, 
and  movable  by  a  hinge.  The  extremity  of  the  instrnment  is  seen  grasping 
the  ball.  Fig.  79  represents  a  similar  instrument  used  by  the  British  ud 
French  surgeons. 
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The  girolet-like  instrament,  so  much  extolled  by  the  older  sorgeons,  is  now 
nrely  ased,  althoagh  it  might  still  occasionally  be  employed  with  advantage 
wbeQ  the  extraneous  substance  is  lodged  in  a  bone  thickly  covered  by  mus- 
cles. The  trephine,  however,  is  generally  preferred  nnder  this  and  other 
milar  circnmstanees. 

A  ball,  after  having  traversed  the  thickness  of  a  limb,  or  of  the  body,  occa- 
wmally  lodges  immediately  beneath,  or  among  the  superficial  muscles,  where 
iu  presence  is  readily  detected  by  the  probe  or  finger.  In  such  a  case  the 
best  plan  is  to  remove  it  by  a  counter-opening,  that  is,  by  cutting  down  upon 
it  It  the  nearest  point;  a  procedure  which  often  saves  an  immense  amount 
of  pain  and  trouble. 

TThen  the  ball  cannot  be  found  without  much  probing  and  the  risk  of 
inflicting  serious  additional  mischief,  reason  and  experience  alike  suggest  the 
propriety  of  letting  it  remain,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  either  become  encysted, 
or  that  it  will  be  detached  and  washed  away  by  the  discharges.  In  general, 
however,  every  justifiable  effort  should  be  made  to  remove  it.  on  the  ground 
thai,  if  left  behind,  it  will  be  almost  sure  to  excite  violent  inflammation,  fol- 
lowed by  profuse  suppuration  and  extensive  separation  of  the  tissues.  Such 
u  event  will  be  the  more  likely  to  happen  if  the  ball  has  become  rough,  jag- 
ecd,  or  flattened  by  contact  with  a  bone ;  for  then  it  never  can  be  encysted, 
but  Diast  necessarily  keep  up  irritation  as  long  as  it  remains. 

The  great  importance  of  not  permitting  balls  to  remain  nnextracted  has 
betD  placed  in  a  forcible  light  by  the  observations  of  Mons.  Ilutin,  chief  sur- 
^OD  of  the  Ilotel  des  Invalides  of  Paris.  Of  4,000  soldiers  examined  by 
ihia  distinguished  practitioner,  within  a  space  of  five  years,  only  12  presented 
ibemielves  who  had  experienced  no  inconvenience  from  the  retention  of  foreign 
bo'Iies.  while  the  remainder,  200  in  number,  had  all  suffered  more  or  less 
severely  until  they  had  been  relieved  by  operation. 

Another  reason  for  the  early  extraction  of  these  missiles  is  that  persons 
^oon  after  the  receipt  of  their  injuries  will,  in  general,  submit  much  more 
rtadily  to  the  necessary  operation  than  they  will  after  they  have  partially 
rfcoT^-reil  from  their  effects;  their  dread  usually  increasing  in  proportion  as 
lafT  ::et  well,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  immediate  dancrer. 

U'r.en  a  ball  has  entered  a  movable  joint,  it  should  always  be  promptly 
trractcd  if  it  lie  loose  within  its  covity;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  lodged 
in  the  adj'jiniug  b(»ne.  it  should  be  allowed  to  remain,  in  the  ho))e  that  it 
::ja;.* soin  be  covered  over  with  plastic  matter,  and  thus  become  comparatively 
■■ir2j!i.'!:5.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  whore  the  ball  projects  into  the 
'a^itv  Mf  the  articulation,  in  which  case  it  should  be  removed  at  all  hazard, 
•irj.e  it*  retention  would  inevitably  lead  to  violent,  if  not  fatal,  inflammation, 
-Di  utter  uselc'ssness  of  the  part. 

X'j  sensible  surgeon  ever  thinks  of  searching  for  a  ball  in  any  of  the  great 
"i'i'ies  of  the  body;  such  a  procedure  would  be  sure  to  increase  the  dangers 
'if  :he  arrident,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  pointedly  condemned. 

\^  it  bi.»  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  part  and  system  to  remove  a  ball, 
vh.''::i  is  a  comparatively  innocuous  substance,  how  much  more  important  is 
i:  to  extract  the  various /ore/^w  bodies  which  so  often  enter  along  with  it, 
acj  the  presence  of  which  is  an  incessant  source  of  irritation  and  annoyance, 
iiowevtr  protracted  it  may  be.     The  rule  here  is  itnperative,  and  applies  to 
the  ^maliest,  as  well  as  to  the  largest  substance;  to  the  little  piece  of  wad- 
ding and  the  stoutest  splinter,  the  linen  shred  and  the  brass  button  ;  in  short, 
to  all  extraneous  matter  whatever.     Wherever  it  may  be,  it  must  be  sought 
fur,  and.  if  possible,  extracted  without  delay.     There  is  no  chance  here  of 
t  jc  formation  of  a  cyst,  as  sometimes  happens  with  a  ball ;  nature  admits  of 
no  ?ncb  liberty.     In  naval  and  military  engagements  large  pieces  of  wood, 
taetaS.  an<l  other  substances  are  liable  to  be  impelled  into  the  body,  in  which 
VOL.  1.— 22 
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they  are  often  buried  at  a  great  depth,  or  lodged  among  the  mnscles,  which 
sometimes  close  over  them  in  a  sort  of  valve-like  manner,  rendering  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  not  merely  to  extract  but  even  to  find  them.  Much  may  be 
done  in  such  cases  by  the  gentle  use  of  the  finger  and  probe,  aided  by 
counter-pressure. 

4thly.  Any  detached  splinters  of  bone,  or  pieces  of  bone  so  mncb  loosened 
as  to  render  it  improbable  that,  if  left  behind,  they  will  become  reunited, 
should  be  removed  as  early  as  possible  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident, 
experience  having  shown  that  their  retention  is  always  productive  of  exten- 
sive and  protracted  suppuration,  if  not  of  worse  results.  By  the  timely 
extraction  of  such  bodies  immense  suffering  may  be  prevented,  and  altimate 
recovery  vastly  expedited.  It  is  surprising  that  surgeons  should  ever  hesitate 
in  such  a  case ;  and  yet  the  instances  are  not  uncommon  where  the  most  cul- 
pable neglect  is  observed.  A  remarkable  example  of  the  kind  fell  under  my 
notice  in  1847,  in  the  person  of  Lieut.  George  Adams,  of  the  United  Statn 
Marine  Corps,  who  was  desperately  wounded  in  the  right  thigh  by  a  large 
musket  ball  during  our  war  with  Mexico,  at  the  battle  of  the  National  Bridge, 
between  Vera  Cruz  and  Jalapa.  The  soft  parts  were  extensively  injured  and 
the  bone  was  sliattercd  into  numerous  fragments,  not  less  than  twenty-four  of 
which,  some  of  them  upwards  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  I  removed  nine 
months  afterwards,  from  the  enormous  callus  that  had  formed  around  the  seat 
of  the  fracture ;  most  of  them  were  completely  imprisoned  in  the  osseous 
matter,  and  it  was  therefore  found  quite  difficult  to  extract  them.  The  inci* 
sions  healed  kindly,  except  at  one  point,  which  refused  to  close,  and  from 
which  a  small  fragment  of  bone  was  subsequently  removed  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Warren,  of  Boston. 

When  powder  is  imbedded  in  the  skin,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  pick 
out,  with  a  cataract  needle,  or  delicate  bistoury,  every  particle  of  it,  regard- 
less of  pain.  If  this  be  neglected  the  powder  will  speedily  excite  inflamma- 
tion, besides  causing  disagreeable  and  permanent  disfigurement  by  the  bluish 
spots  which  it  leaves.  The  operation  is  tedious,  and  is  always  attended  with 
severe  suffering.  The  resulting  inflammation  is  to  be  combated  in  the  asnal 
manner;  cold  water,  or  cold  saturnine  lotions,  being  generally  the  best  local 
remedies. 

5thly.  The  fifth  and  last  indication  is  to  circumscribe  and  moderate  the 
resulting  inflammation.  To  accomplish  this,  attention  to  various  points  is 
necessary.  In  the  first  place,  the  parts  must  be  properly  dressed.  Works 
on  surgery  generally  direct  that  the  orifices  of  the  wound  shall  be  lightly 
covered  with  lint  and  adhesive  plaster.  Is  such  a  procedure  rational  ?  It 
certainly  is  not,  for  its  direct  effect  must  inevitably  be  to  prevent  discharge, 
of  which  there  must  always  be  more  or  less  in  every  such  case,  and  conse- 
quently to  aggravate  the  local  mischief.  A  much  better  plan  is  to  allow  the 
orifices  to  remain  open,  while  we  attempt,  by  means  of  a  light  compress  and 
bandage,  to  close  the  sides,  with  a  view  of  facilitating  their  union  by  adhesive 
action.  The  roller  should  be  carried  up  from  the  distal  part  of  the  limb  to 
some  distance  beyond  the  wound,  care  being  taken  to  perforate  it  opposite 
its  orifices,  in  order  to  admit  of  free  drainage.  In  this  manner  nature  may 
often  be  immensely  assisted  in  the  cure ;  the  inflammation  will  generally  be 
moderate,  infiltration  of  fluids  will  be  obviated,  and  the  patient  will  frequently 
recover  in  a  surprisingly  short  period,  and  with  but  little  suffering.  The 
bandage,  however,  must  be  used  with  great  caution,  for  there  is  danger,  espe- 
cially if  there  be  much  swelling,  of  its  producing  injurious  compression,  and 
thus  becoming  a  source  of  gangrene.  My  experience  in  the  treatment  of 
gunshot  wounds  is  necessarily  limited,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  justify  me  in 
asserting  that  adhesive  plaster  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  dispensed  with; 
it  is  certainly  not  easy  to  perceive  how  it  is  possible  for  it  to  do  any  good. 
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to  provoke  tetaDus.  In  nil  cases  doe  allowance  must  be  made,  in  our  treat- 
ment, for  the  drainage  which  is  likely  to  attend  such  injaries.  Hence  mach 
judgment  is  often  required  to  steer  clear  of  difficulty  and  danger.  Bleeding 
by  the  lancet  is  hardly  to  be  thought  of  under  any  circumstances;  in  yooog 
and  plethoric  subjects,  however,  blood  may  occasionally  be  taken  advantage- 
ously by  leeches.  In  ordinary  cases,  the  diet  should  be  plain  and  simple, 
rigid  abstinence  not  being  required,  excepting  when  there  is  anusaal  fnlDcss 
of  habit.  If  decided  exhaustion  be  present,  whether  from  shock,  loss  of  blood, 
or  inflammatory  disturbance,  prompt  recourse  must  be  had  to  milk  paneb, 
quinine,  and  nutritious  food. 

When  a  tendency  to  erysipelas  or  pyemia  arises,  the  patient,  in  addition  to 
the  means  already  indicated,  should  be  promptly  put  under  the  inflaence  of 
iron  and  strychnia,  or  of  these  two  articles  with  quinine  and  brandy;  and,  if 
large  numbers  of  wounded  are  crowded  together,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
effecting  their  sequestration. 


QUESTION  OF  AMPUTATION  IN  WOUNDS. 

The  most  horrible  wounds  are  generally  those  which  are  inflicted  by  machi- 
nery in  rapid  motion,  the  passage  of  a  railway  car  or  the  wheel  of  a  heavy 
wagon,  and  the  explosion  of  flre-arms,  violently  lacerating  and  contusing  the 
soft  parts,  extensively  crushing  the  bones,  and  perhaps  opening  one  or  more 
of  the  larger  joints.  In  many  cases,  the  character  and  extent  of  the  mischief 
are  apparent  at  first  sight;  in  others,  as  when  it  is  principally  subcataneoaik 
it  becomes  so  only  after  a  most  patient  and  thorough  examination.  The  latter 
class  of  injuries  is  particularly  to  be  dreaded,  as  it  is  often  impossible,  even 
with  the  greatest  care,  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  lesion.  When  the  exM^ 
mination  necessary  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  parts  is  likely  to  be 
painful  or  protracted,  commiseration  for  the  sufferer  always  dictates  the  pro- 
priety of  administering  chloroform,  although  the  effect  of  the  antesthesia  will 
rarely  be  required  to  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  complete  unconscioosness,  a 
few  full  and  prolonged  whiffs  being  generally  sufficient  to  effect  the  desired 
tolerance. 

In  attempting  to  determine  the  qnestion  as  to  whether  an  attempt  abonld 
be  made  to  cut  off  or  save  a  limb,  not  a  little  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the 
age,  habits,  and  previous  health  of  the  patient,  the  manner  in  which  the  injury 
was  inflicted,  and  the  number,  variety,  and  importance  of  the  structares  in- 
volved. 

Young  adults  bear  severe  accidents  much  better,  other  things  1)eing  equal, 
than  the  two  extremes  of  life,  childhood  and  decrepitude,  in  both  of  which, 
but  especially  the  latter,  the  power  of  reaction  is  generally  very  feeble,  and 
the  effect  of  shock  and  hemorrhage  felt  for  a  long  time.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  not  a  practitioner  of  any  experience  that  has  not  occasionally  witnessed 
striking  exceptions  even  under  these  circumstances.  A  temperate  man  asaally 
bears  up  under  a  severe  wound  much  better  than  a  dissipated  one,  and  the 
resident  of  the  country  than  the  inhabitant  of  the  crowded  city ;  a  person  in 
ill  health  at  the  time  of  the  accident  will  be  likely  to  suffer  more  than  one  in 
an  opposite  condition.  The  worst  class  of  accidents  in  civil  practice  are  those 
inflicted  by  railway  cars,  steamboats,  and  steam  factories,  and  these  are  often 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  the  prompt  removal  of  the  mangled  and  muti- 
lated parts. 

But  of  all  the  circumstances  influencing  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  and 
the  ability  of  the  surgeon  to  save  the  mutilated  parts,  the  most  important,  by 
far,  is  the  extent  of  the  injury,  or  the  number  and  nature  of  the  tissues  involved. 
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tance  above  the  apparent  seat  of  the  injarj.  If  this  precaation  be  neglected; 
mortification  will  be  liable  to  seize  upon  the  stump,  owing  to  the  fact  that, 
in  such  cases,  the  injury,  both  of  the  soft  and  hard  parts,  usaallj  extends 
much  further  than  the  naked  eye  can  discover. 

Should  amputation  be  performed  when  a  limb,  the  subject  of  a  aeven 
wound,  laceration,  or  contusion,  has  been  suddenly  seized  with  mortification, 
manifesting  a  rapidly  spreading  tendency,  extending,  perhaps  in  a  few  honn, 
up  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  leg,  or  even  as  high  as  the  knee  ?  In  general, 
such  cases  are  desperate ;  no  local  or  internal  remedies  can  arrest  the  morbid 
action ;  the  system  has  sustained  a  profound  shock,  and  the  affected  parts 
perish,  not  by  inches,  but  literally  by  feet  I  have  repeatedly  seen  this 
variety  of  gangrene  extend  from  the  toes,  instep,  or  ankle  as  far  as  the  hip- 
joint  in  less  than  thirty-six  hours,  and  that,  too,  in  cases  where  there  was 
but  little  visible  injury,  the  mischief  being  evidently  deep-seated,  involving 
muscle,  nerve,  vessel,  and  bone.  If  amputation  be  not  performed,  the  dis- 
ease, whose  march  is  indicated  by  a  bluish  or  livid,  crepitating,  and  tender 
streak  along  the  limb,  will  be  sure  to  terminate  fatally  in  a  few  days,  and  the 
operation  should  therefore,  in  my  judgment,  be  resorted  to  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  the  surgeon  not  foolishly  waiting  for  a  line  of  demarcation, 
which  cannot  take  place,  since  neither  part  nor  system  has  the  power  of  ar- 
resting the  morbid  action.  The  event,  it  is  true,  will  generally -be  unfavor- 
able, but  as  it  is  the  only  chance  the  patient  has,  he  should,  slender  though 
it  be,  certainly  have  the  benefit  of  it.  In  the  few  cases  in  which  I  have 
amputated  under  these  unpropitious  circumstances,  the  result  in  all  has  been 
fatal. 

IJacerated,  contused,  and  gunshot  wounds  are  often  of  so  frightful  a  nature 
as  to  render  it  perfectly  certain,  even  at  a  glance,  that  the  limb  will  be 
obliged  to  be  sacrificed  in  order  that  a  better  chance  may  be  afforded  for 
preserving  the  patient's  life.  At  other  times,  the  injury,  although  severe, 
may  yet,  apparently,  not  be  so  desperate  as  to  preclude,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
practitioner,  the  possibility  of  saving  the  parts,  or,  at  all  events,  the  propriety 
of  making  an  attempt  to  that  effect.  The  cases  which  may  reasonably  require 
and  those  which  may  not  require  interference  with  the  knife  are  not  always 
so  clearly  and  distinctly  defined  as  not  to  give  rise,  in  very  many  instances, 
to  the  most  serious  and  unpleasant  apprehension,  lest  we  should  be  guilty, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  the  sin  of  commission,  and,  on  the  other,  of  that  of 
omission ;  or,  in  other,  and  more  comprehensive  terms,  that,  while  the  sur^ 
geon  endeavors  to  avoid  Scylla,  he  may  not  unwittingly  run  into  Cbarybdis, 
mutilating  a  limb  that  might  have  been  saved,  and  endangering  life  by  the 
retention  of  one  that  should  have  been  promptly  amputated.  It  is  not  every 
man,  however  large  his  skill  and  experience,  that  is  always  able  to  satisfy 
himself,  evep  after  the  most  profound  deliberation,  what  line  of  conduct 
should  be  pursued  in  these  trying  circumstances ;  hence  the  safest  plan  for 
him  generally  is  to  procure  the  best  counsel  that  the  emergencies  of  the  case 
may  admit  of.  But  in  doing  this,  he  must  be  careful  to  guard  against  pro- 
crastination ;  the  case  must  be  met  promptly  and  courageously ;  delay  even 
of  a  few  hours  may  be  fatal,  or,  at  all  events,  place  limb  and  life  in  imminent 
jeopardy.  Above  all,  let  proper  caution  be  used  if  the  patient  is  obliged  to 
be  transported  to  some  hospital,  or  to  a  distant  home,  that  he  may  not  be 
subjected  to  unnecessary  pain,  exposed  to  loss  of  blood,  or  carried  in  a  posi- 
tion incompatible  with  his  exhausted  condition.  Vast  injury  is  often  done 
in  this  way,  by  ignorant  persons  having  charge  of  the  case,  and  occasionally 
even  by  practitioners  whose  education  and  common  sense  should  be  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  against  such  conduct.  The  transportation  of  a  patient  to  a 
distance  of  perhaps  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  upon  a  railway 
car,  after  he  has  been  desperately  wounded,  in  the  hope,  it  may  be,  of  obtain- 
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nf  better  aid,  cannot  be  too  seyerely  reprehended,  as  involving  not  only  the 
loM  of  precioas  time,  bat  often  also  the  infliction  of  additional  injury  upon  a 
ptrt  and  system  already  overwhelmed  by  shock  and  hemorrhage. 

Resection  in  gunshot  and  other  injuries  involving  the  articulations  is,  as 

will  be  more  folly  explained  elsewhere,  applicable  chiefly  to  the  shoulder  and 

elbow-joint£,  in  cases  unattended  with  serious  lesion  of  the  soft  parts.     In 

the  former,  a  portion  of  the  humerus,  embracing,  if  necessary,  from  three  to 

fire  inches  in  length,  together  with  a  part  or  even  the  whole  of  the  glenoid 

nvity  of  the  scapnla,  may  be  safely  and  expeditiously  removed  under  such 

eireumstances,  and  yet  the  patient  have  an  excellent  use  of  his  arm.     Expe- 

rieoce  shows  that  primary  excision  of  the  other  joints,  excepting,  of  course, 

the  smaller  ones,  as  those  of  the  hand  and  foot,  is  generally  very  unfavorable. 

Farther  obserTations  upon  this  subject  will  appear  in  the  chapter  on  am- 

potatioo,  and  in  those  on  fractures,  dislocations,  and  resections. 


SECONDARY  EFFECTS  OF  WOUNDS  AND  CONTUSIONS. 

Every  practitioner  occasionally  meets  with  cases  of  wounds  and  bruises  in 
4ich  the  patient,  happily  escaping  from  the  primary  effects  of  the  injury, 
offers  severely  from  what  may  be  termed  the  secondary  eflects,  coming  on 
-ereral  weeks  or  months  afterwards.  These  lesions  have  not  received  suffi- 
cient attention  from  systematic  writers.  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  see  quite 
a  nomber  of  snch  cases,  and  I  select  the  following  from  my  note-book  in  illus- 
Tntion  of  the  subject : — 

A  fanner,  aged  thirty,  in  August,  1851,  got  his  left  foot  twisted  and  bruised 
Hja  fall  from  his  horse.  The  accident  was  instantly  followed  by  severe  pain, 
ind  next  day  by  excessive  swelling,  which,  however,  gradually  subsided  under 
the  n«aal  antiphlogistic  remedies.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  man 
vts  able  to  exercise  on  crutches,  but  the  foot  was  now  observed  to  be  verv 
•ore  and  tender,  cold,  clammy,  withered  and  benumbed,  and  to  be  completely 
destitute  uf  power.  There  was  also  frequent  twitching  of  the  three  small 
t«)es  particularly  at  night,  so  as  to  interfere  with  sleep.  These  symptoms 
»ere  aggravated  in  damp,  cold  states  of  the  atmosphere,  when  there  were 
>l«o  occasionally  neuralgic  pains  in  the  part.  The  general  health  likewise 
materially  suffered,  the  appetite  being  bad,  the  bowels  irregular,  and  the 
Taind  much  dejected.  When  I  saw  the  patient,  nearly  a  year  after  the  acci- 
'Jent,  he  bad  l>een  subjected  to  various  plans  of  treatment,  with  hardly  even 
any  temporary  relief.  I  placed  him  upon  tonics  and  alterants,  and  ordered 
:he  hot  and  cold  douche,  with  frictions  with  veratria  liniment  and  the  use  of 
the  Ittndage;  but  many  months  elapsed  before  he  experienced  much  benetit 
from  the  treatment,  and  I  believe  he  has  never  entirely  recovered  the  use  of 
ills  foot  and  ankle. 

A  man.  aged  25,  cut  himself,  in  October,  1852,  with  an  axe  on  the  instep 
of  the  left  foot,  directly  over  the  internal  cuneiform  bone.     The  weapon  pene- 
trated the  bone,  and  evidently  severed  the  extensor  tendon  of  the  great  toe. 
as  the  toe  could  no  longer  be  moved  by  the  effort  of  the  will.     The  wound 
lieale^l  completely  in  a  few  days,  but  in  a  short  time  afterwards  the  parts  be- 
came tender  and  remained  so  for  several  months.     Meanwhile,  the  foot  and 
Itg  grew  sensibly  thinner,  and  were  habitually  cold  and  clammy  ;  a  state  of 
things  which  has  now  continued  for  several  years.     Whenever  exercise  is 
tak^iii,  the  parts  swell,  and  become  tender.     The  muscles  of  the  whole  limb 
iTf.  flabby  and  wasted.     The  general  health  is  much  disordered ;  the  man  has 
iOsl  thirty  pounds  of  flesh,  and  has  been  unable  to  attend  to  any  business 
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since  the  accident.     His  tongue  is  habitually  coated,  he  sleeps  badly  at  nighty 
and  he  is  subject  to  frequent  fits  of  despondency. 

A  man,  aged  35,  consulted  me  in  March,  1854,  on  account  of  an  acddeni 
similar  to  the  above.  He  was  a  bricklayer  by  occupation,  and  previonslj 
was  always  in  good  health  up  to  October,  when  he  cut  himself  with  a  hatchet 
in  the  lefl  instep,  immediately  over  the  internal  cuneiform  bone,  as  nearly  ai 
possible  in  the  same  situation  as  in  the  preceding  case.  The  wound  healed 
rapidly,  but  the  man  soon  began  to  suffer  with  exquisite  pain  and  tendemesi 
in  the  part«,  extending  up  the  leg,  and  subject  to  severe  exacerbation  fhmi 
damp  states  of  the  atmosphere,  exposure  to  cold,  and  derangement  of  iki 
digestive  organs.  The  suffering  was  not  regular  in  its  recurrence,  but  it  wai 
generally  worse  at  night,  and  often  sadly  interrupted  his  sleep.  The  liml] 
was  cold  and  clammy,  as  well  as  much  emaciated,  and  the  parts  immediatd] 
around  the  scar  were  hard,  as  if  from  the  presence  of  organized  lymph.  Thf 
general  health  was  much  impaired,  the  tongue  was  coated,  and  the  sleep  wai 
usually  much  interrupted  by  spasm  of  the  limb.  A  prominent  symptom  in 
the  case  was  great  soreness  in  the  hollow  of  the  foot,  in  front  of  the  hed. 
When  the  man  attempted  to  walk,  the  foot  became  very  tender,  and  began 
immediately  to  swell.  Both  in  this  and  in  the  preceding  case  the  patient 
was  obliged  to  use  crutches. 

A  lady,  aged  27,  the  wife  of  a  medical  gentleman,  in  February,  1852, 
punctured  the  forepart  of  her  right  wrist,  towai'ds  the  ulnar  margin  of  tkc 
forearm,  with  a  small  slender  sewing  needle,  which  entered  the  skin  directlj 
over  the  ulnar  artery,  and  passed,  apparently,  obliquely  inwards  and  ontwardi 
towards  the  centre  of  the  joint,  without,  however,  penetrating  it.  The  needle 
was  immediately  withdrawn,  but  not  examined,  and  the  patient,  consequently, 
was  uncertain  whether  a  portion  had  broken  off  and  remained  behind.  The 
accident  was  followed  by  the  most  excruciating  pain,  pervading  the  entire 
extremity  from  one  end  to  the  other,  but  being  particularly  severe  at  the  seal 
of  the  injury  and  in  the  thumb  and  first  two  fingers.  A  violent  rigor  soon 
succeeded,  and  for  ten  days  the  patient  suffered  the  most  horrible  tortures, 
being  frequently  threatened  with  tetanus,  and  constantly  annoyed  with  spas* 
modic  twitches  of  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and  arm.  Considerable  swelling 
arose  soon  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury  in  the  forearm,  wrist,  hand,  thumb, 
and  the  fingers  above  named.  About  the  end  of  the  tenth  day  a  small  cir- 
cumscribed abscess  formed  at  the  site  of  the  puncture,  which,  upon  being 
lanced,  discharged  about  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  thick  pus,  much  to  the 
relief  of  the  patient.  In  a  week  the  matter  had  reaccumulated,  and  the  part 
was  again  lanced,  followed  by  the  same  relief  as  before.  Subsequently  the 
skin  was  scarified  several  times,  the  cuts  bleeding  profusely  at  each  operation, 
but  not  yielding  any  pus. 

During  the  following  summer  the  patient  experienced  severe  and  constant 
pain,  especially  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  arm,  between  the  elbow  and  the 
insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle ;  it  was  always  more  violent  in  the  evening, 
and  was  of  a  dead,  heavy  aching  character;  the  limb  was  stiff  and  namb. 

When  I  first  saw  the  patient,  in  November,  1852,  she  informed  me  thai 
her  general  health  had  been  very  bad  for  the  last  six  years,  that  she  was  sab* 
ject  to  dyspepsia,  and  that  she  was  naturally  of  a  nervous,  excitable  tempera^ 
ment.  She  had  formerly  suffered,  at  intervals,  from  rheumatism.  For  the 
last  four  months  she  had  had  a  seton  in  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the 
on  account  of  the  severity  of  her  pain,  which,  however,  at  this  time, 
much  less  than  formerly.  She  thought  she  had  derived  much  benefit  frona 
the  seton.  Her  hand  and  thumb,  together  with  the  fore  and  middle  fingers, 
swelled  every  evening,  becoming  stiff  and  sore,  so  that  she  coald  with  diffl* 
culty  flex  or  extend  them.  In  the  day  the  parts  felt  much  more  comfortable 
The  pain  and  soreness  were  always  greatest  at  night.     Pressure  at  the  seat 
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of  the  ponctare  gare  rise  to  uneasiness  rather  than  to  pain,  but  was  always 
followed  soon  after  by  so  much  distress  as  to  prevent  sleep  during  the  suc- 
ceeding night.  The  ring  and  little  fingers  were  natural,  free  from  swelling, 
ud  easily  moved.     The  whole  limb  was  cold  and  considerably  wasted. 

The  probability  is  that,  in  this  case,  the  needle  pricked  the  ulnar  nerve  at 
tk  wrif:t,  producing  a  condition  of  things,  in  her  bad  state  of  health,  simi- 
Ur  10  that  which  occasionally  results  from  the  puncture  of  a  nerve  in  bleed- 
isr  tt  the  arm. 

Under  the  use  of  an  alterative  and  tonic  course  of  treatment,  with  strych- 
nine tad  arsenious  acid  ;  the  hot  and  cold  douche,  followed  by  friction  with 
Tentria  ointment ;  a  nutritious  diet  and  exercise  in  the  open  air ;  the  gene- 
nl health  rapidly  improved,  and  the  local  suffering  finally  disappeared,  though 
the  limb  has  never  recovered  its  original  powers. 

Bad  effects  not  nnfrequently  follow  upon  gunshot  wounds ;  they  present 
themselves  in  different  forms  and  degrees,  and  often  entail  great  suffering 
ilon^  with  partial  loss  of  function.  Among  the  more  common  and  annoy- 
ine  of  these  secondary  effects  are  neuralgic  pains  and  a  sense  of  numbness 
in  the  parts,  progressive  atrophy  of  the  muscles,  contraction  of  the  aponeu- 
roses and  tendons,  and  anchylosis  of  the  joints. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  these  secondary  lesions,  it  is  impossible  to 
hv  down  any  definite  plan  of  action ;  every  case  must  be  managed  accord- 
ing to  the  peculiarities  of  its  symptoms.  Much  benefit  may  generally  be  ex- 
pected from  attention  to  the  state  of  the  general  health,  which  is  nearly  always 
Bore  or  less  seriously  disordered.  Neuralgic  pains,  altered  sensibility,  and 
itropby  usually  require  a  course  of  tonics  and  arsenic,  purgatives,  the  hot 
ud  cold  donche,  and  dry  frictions.  Rigidity  of  the  joints  must  be  coun- 
tcTKled  by  passive  motion  and  sorbefacients ;  contraction  of  the  tendons 
ud  aponenroses  by  the  use  of  splints  and  the  bandage. 
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The  development  of  maggots  in  wounds  and  compound  fractures  is  a  cir- 
ramstance  worthy  of  notice  in  a  practical  i)oint  of  view.     Such  an  occur- 
rtnce  is  met  with  chiefly  in  hot  weather,  but  I  have  also  seen  it  in  the  autumn 
ind  early  part  of  winter,  in  consequence  of  the  artificial  heat  of  the  patient's 
apartment.     In  tropical  climates  the  formation  of  maggots  in  wounds  and 
oicers  i-^  almost  unavoidable,  despite  the  best  directed  efforts  to  j)revent  it. 
The  soldiers  in  Syria,  under  Larrey,  and  our  troops  during  the  war  witli 
Mexico,  suffered  greatly  from  this  cause.      Dr.   Proctor  informed  me  that 
voands.  however  carefully  cleansed  one  morning,  were  found,  on  the  suc- 
ceeding evening,  to  contain  large  numbers  of  these  animals,  and  if  the  slight- 
es?:  neslect  took  place,  they  speedily  collected  in  incredible  quantities,  and  of 
prodi^rious  size,  their  diameter  equalling  that  of  a  small-goose  quill,  while 
their  length  ranged  from  three  to  nine  lines.     The  soldiers  had  a  great  hor- 
ror of  them,  and  from  the  disposition  which  they  evinced  to  burrow  deep 
among  the  muscles,  they  were  productive  of  no  little  pain  and  distress. 

Fortunately  the  formation  of  maggots  is  not  often  seen  in  civil  ])ractice, 
where  patients  can  enjoy  all  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  home ;  nor  is 
it  usual  i*f  meet  with  them  in  public  institutions;  still,  the  fact  that  Mich  an 
occurrence  is  possible  cannot  be  too  firmly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Toung  and  inexf>erienced  practitioner. 

The  l/est  preventive  of  this  occurrence  is  cleanliness,  with  a  frequent  chnu*/*; 
of  dre-sing.  and  burying  the  affected  parts  in  light  bran,  so  as  to  \)\iic*:  tli'-m 
heyoud  the  reach  of  flies,  which,  under  almost  any  other  mode  of  nuinntf':- 
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ment,  are  sore  to  find  their  way  to  the  wounded  snrface,  the  slightest  creTice 
affordiDg  them  access  to  the  mnch  coveted  spot.  Moistnre  and  a  high  tem- 
perature are  the  causes  which  most  rapidly  conduce  to  the  formation  of  mag- 
gots. The  means  that  prove  most  destructive  to  them  are  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine, creasotc,  and  alkaline  solutions,  particularly  chlorinated  soda.  Dr. 
Atkinson,  of  the  British  army,  has  found  no  remedy  so  efficacious  as  calo- 
mel, sprinkled  upon  the  wound,  or  blown  into  it  from  a  quili. 

Horrible  suffering  has  been  known  to  result  from  the  development  of  mag* 
gots  in  the  nose,  from  the  accidental  deposition  of  larvsd  during  a  fit  of 
intoxication.  Dr.  Baraford,  who  formerly  practised  in  Texas,  has  commn- 
nicated  to  me  the  particulars  of  the  case  of  a  man  who  perished  from  the 
effects  of  maggots  formed  in  the  nasal  cavities  and  frontal  sinuses,  from  which 
it  was  found  impossible  to  dislodge  them  by  any  means  that  could  be  devised 
for  the  purpose.  The  patient  suffered  great  agony,  and  died  in  raving  deli- 
rium. It  is  easy  to  conceive  how,  in  a  hot  climate,  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  cleanliness,  the  larvas  of  the  fly  might  be  deposited  in  an  ear  affected 
with  profuse  suppuration,  or,  from  a  similar  cause,  even  in  the  vagina.  Dis* 
gusting  as  such  an  occurrence  is,  it  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  improbability. 


SECT.  VIII. — POISONED  WOUNDS. 

Under  this  head  are  included  four  distinct  classes  of  wounds :  first,  those 
inflicted  by  venomous  insects  and  snakes ;  secondly,  those  caused  by  the  bite 
of  rabid  animals ;  thirdly,  those  produced  by  inoculation  with  the  poison  of 
glanders ;  and  lastly,  wounds  received  in  the  examination  of  dead  bodies, 
constituting  what  are  called  dissection  wounds. 

1.    WOUNDS  INFLICTED  BY  POISONOUS  INSECTS. 

There  are  various  genera  of  insects  which  naturally  secrete  a  poison,  which, 
when  instilled  into  the  living  tissues,  is  capable  of  producing  serious  and  even 
fatal  consequences.  Of  these  the  most  common,  at  least  in  this  country,  are  the 
humble-bee,  the  honey-bee,  the  wasp,  hornet,  and  yellow-jacket.  The  poisott  of 
these  insects  is  contained  in  a  small  vesicle  in  the  abdomen,  and  is  under  the 
control  of  a  peculiar  muscular  apparatus  by  which  it  is  injected  into  the  punc- 
ture made  by  the  barbed  sting  of  these  little  creatures.  It  is  highly  acrid  in 
its  qualities,  especially  in  the  honey-bee,  hornet,  and  yellow-jacket,  transparent* 
and  of  a  sweetish  taste  at  first,  but  afterwards  hot  and  disagreeable,  being 
particularly  active  during  the  heat  of  summer.  When  roused  to  anger,  these 
insects  sting  with  great  fury,  producing  a  wound  which  is  instantly  foIloWed 
by  a  sharp,  pungent,  itching  pain,  and  in  a  few  moments  after  by  a  circum- 
scribed inflammatory  sw^elling,  pale,  and  elevated  at  the  site  of  injury.  In 
some  persons,  owing  to  idiosyncrasy  and  other  causes,  the  symptoms  are 
exceedingly  severe  and  even  alarming,  the  patient  having  dimness  of  sight, 
vertigo,  nausea,  palpitation,  and  a  feeling  of  indescribable  oppression,  with 
a  disposition  to  swoon.  Instances  have  occurred  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  of  persons  having  been  stung  to  death  by  a  single  honey-bee ;  one 
such  case,  of  which  I  have  the  particulars,  occurred,  many  years  ago,  in  Ken- 
tucky, in  a  man  upwards  of  thirty  years  old.  lie  was  wounded  on  the  face, 
and  died  in  a  few  hours.  I  know  a  young  man  who  always  snffers  from 
severe  sickness  of  the  stomach  and  great  nervous  depression  when  he  is  stnng 
by  a  bee.  Violent  effects  sometimes  proceed  from  the  sting  of  a  bee,  wasp, 
or  yellow-jacket  in  the  fauces,  oesophagus,  or  stomach,  when  these  insects  are 
accidentally  swallowed  in  cider  and  other  drinks. 


of  the  bite  of  tbe  tarantala,  eo  far  bs  the;  bare  been  etadled,  would  seea 
be  Tery  Eimilar  to  those  produced  bj  the  atiog  of  tbe  common  acorpi 
Heace  similar  treatment  would  probably  suffice. 


2.    'WODNQB  INFLICTED  BT  VZN0M0U8  SERPKNTS. 

The  DDinber  of  poisonoas  serpents  in  different  parts  of  tbe  world  is  y 
coasiderable ;  bat  in  this  country  there  are,  so  far  as  is  at  present  knc 
only  three  geuera  that  are  at  all  dangeroas  on  account  of  tbeir  bite.  T\ 
are  the  crotalus,  trigonocepbalna,  and  claps.  Of  the  crotalus.  or  rattlesiu 
so  called  from  the  pecaiiar  iippendage  to  its  tail,  Professor  Holbrook,  in 
Herpetology  of  North  America,  has  described  not  less  than  six  speciei 
which  the  banded,  striped,  and  miliary  are  the  most  common  ;  all  ore  *en 
ous,  and  consequently  capable  of  inflicting  deadly  wounds.  These  repi 
formerly  abounded  in  almost  every  section  of  the  ITnited  States,  eapeci 
in  the  swampy  and  mountainons  regions,  but  are  now  hardly  ever  met  i 
in  our  denser  settlements. 

All  the  different  species  of  rattlesnakes  are  provided  with  two  small  a 
each  of  which  contains  a  minute  (|uantity  of  poison,  and  communicates 
means  of  a  short  excretory  duct,  with  the  canal  in  the  fang  on  each  sid 
the  upper  jaw.  It  is  inclosed  by  a  bony  framewotk,  situated  external  to 
proper  jaw,  and  is  under  the  control  of  appropriate  mnscles,  the  actioi 
which  aids  materially  in  expelling  ils  contents.  The  fan^,  situated  jus 
the  verge  of  the  mouth,  are  very  long,  sharp,  and  crooked,  like  the  claw 
a  cat,  and  are  naturally  retracted  and  concealed  in  a  fold  of  integument ;  ! 
when  the  animal  is  irritated,  are  capable  of  being  instantly  raised,  and  dai 
forwards  with  great  force  into  the  skin,  followed  by  an  emission  of  poll 
The  snake,  then,  does  not  bite,  but  strikes,  making  a  punctured  wound. 

The  annexed  illustration  represents  the  head  of  the  rattlesnake,  and 
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of  the  poison  fangs,  with  the  canal  along  which  the  venom  flows  when 
animal  is  in  the  act  of  inflicting  its  wound. 
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The  poison  of  the  rattlesnake  is  a  thin,  semi-transparent,  albuminous  fluid, 
of  a  rellowish  color,  with,  occasionally,  a  tin^c  of  green.     According  to  Dr. 
S.  Weir  Mitchell,  of  this  city,  who  has  carefully  studied  its  qualities,  it  is  of  a 
^DiiDons  consistence,  devoid  of  smell  and  taste,  distinctly  acid,  of  the  spe- 
cific entity  of  1044,  and  coagnlable  at  a  temperature  of  140^  to  160^.    Its 
toiic  activity  is  not  materially,  if  at  all,  impaired  by  boiling  and  freezing, 
ud  alcohol,  acids,  alkalies,  iodine,  and  chlorides,  do  not  destroy  its  viru- 
lence.   When  dried,  it  retains  its  dreaded  power  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Cbemicallj  examined,  it  is  found  to  contain,  besides  coloring  matter,  and  an 
ndetennined  substance,  both  soluble  in  alcohol,  a  trace  of  fatty  matter, 
cMurides  and  phosphates,  and  two  albuminoid  principles,  one  coagulable  at 
S12-  F.,  the  other,  termed  crotoline,  not  coagulable  at  this  temperature, 
icatrtl  in  its  action,  freely  soluble  in  water,  and  of  a  nitrogenous  nature. 

The  quantity  of  venom  contained  in  the  poison-bag  does  not  generally  ex- 
tttd  a  few  drops ;  but  it  accumulates  when  the  animal  is  inactive,  and  Dr. 
Mitcbtfll  had  a  snake  which,  on  one  occasion,  ejected  fifteen  drops,  its  fang 
Dot  having  been  used  for  several  weeks.  It  is  peculiarly  acrid  and  deadly  in 
bot  weather  and  during  the  procreating  season.  In  winter  and  early  spring 
the  reptile  is  in  a  torpid  condition,  and  the  poison  is  then  diminished  in 
qaantity,  and  unusually  thick,  though  not  less  virulent. 

Tiie  effect  of  the  wound 'of  the  rattlesnake  varies  with  many  circumstances, 

la  the  situation  of  the  part,  the  acrid  character  of  the  poison,  and  the  age  of 

the  patient.     Experience  has  shown,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bite  of  rabid  ani- 

luU,  that  most  of  those  hurt  in  this  way  escn])e  either  entirely  or  suffer  only 

in  a  very  slight  degree ;  the  poison  either  failing  to  reach  the  tissues,  or 

beirig  too  inert  to  make  any  decided  impression  upon  the  system.     It  is  also 

koovn  that  adults  are  less  liable  to  suffer  than  children,  simply  because  they 

po«<«ss,  as  may  be  supposed,  greater  vigor  of  constitution,  and  consequently 

greater  power  of  withstanding  the  influence  of  the  venom.     The  deleterious 

elTef-tsof  the  poi.«on  seem  to  be  much  weakened,  if  not  actually  exhausted, 

f^v  a  rajiid  succession  of  biles.     The  experiments  of  Captain  Hall,  of  Caro- 

liaa  .'ind  of  the  late  Professor  Barton,  of  this  city,  place  tills  subject  in  a 

Tcrj  rlear  light.     Of  three  dogs  bitten  in  succession  by  a  rattlesnake  four 

fte:  I'^ng,  the  former  gentleman  found  that  the  first  died  in  less  than  fifteen 

•r^-'iii-i.*.  the  second  in  two  hours,  and  the  third  in  three  hours.     The  subjects 

o:"  IJ  irtonV  experiments  were  chickens,  and  the  results  were  almost  identical 

•iiii  those  of  Hail.     Of  three  fowls,  bitten  on  tliree  consecutive  days,  the 

tr-T  ;.tfri!ihed  in  a  few  hours,  the  second  lived  for  some  time,  and  the  third 

lu'iWj  recovered,  although  not  without  considerable  suffering.      Instances 

"■o.:-i'«nally  occur  in  the  human  subject  of  almost  instant  destruction  from  the 

i}l>  ';f  the  rattlesnake ;  at  other  times  the  case  proceeds  more  slowly,  the 

j/atiriit  n«il  dying  under  several  hours,  or,  ]»erhaps,  several  weeks.     Dr.  Wain- 

■  riL'lit.  of  New  York,  lost  his  life  in  less  than  six  hours  from  the  time  he  was 

grounded.     The  animal,  an  uncommonly  large  one,  had  lain  in  a  torpid  state 

f'^r  •'me  time,  when,  unexpectedly  becoming  warmed,  he  reared  himself  and 

yiTx,''k  his  victim  furiously  on  the  last  phalanx  of  the  middle  finger  of  the  left 

Larii.     Although  the  wound  was  immediately  sucked,  and  soon  afterwards 

nci-ed  and  cauterized,  a  ligature  being  also  tied  firmly  round  the  wrist,  the 

LiTi'l  50on  became  enormously  swollen,  the  tumefaction  rapidly  extending  up 

the  iimb  nearly  as  far  as  the  axilla,  and  the  surface,  in  the  greater  part  of  its 

extent,  exhibiting  a  mottled  bluish  and  greenish  yellow  hue.     The  jnilse  soon 

beoaoie  very  feeble,  and  beat  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  the  minute ;  in  four 

hours  the  patient  was  in  a  state  of  stupor,  and  died  soon  after  in  a  completely 

comatose  condition.     Finally,  in  another  series  of  cases,  the  patient,  after 

havir:ir  jjeen  near  death'.s  door  for  several  weeks,  eventually  perishes,  or  re- 

covtrs.     When  death  occurs  almost  instantaneously,  the  probability  is  that 
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the  poison  is  injected  directlj  into  the  blood,  the  fang  having  penetrated 
some  tolerably  large  vessel.  Under  such  circnmstances,  the  flaid  Is  fooDd 
to  be  thin  and  black,  and  refuses  to  coagulate  when  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

When  this  poison  has  been  freely  instilled  into  a  wound,  the  tymptomi 
will  always  be  pro  portion  ably  severe.  The  moment  the  inocalation  has  taken 
place,  excessive  pain  is  experienced  in  the  part,  rapidly  followed  by  swelling, 
which  soon  diffuses  itself  extensively  over  the  surrounding  surface,  and  ii 
attended  with  a  livid  mottled  appearance,  dependent  upon  extravasation  of 
blood  in  the  subcutaneons  cellular  tissue.  If  the  wound,  for  instance,  occo- 
pies  a  finger,  the  tumefaction  speedily  extends  up  the  limb,  as  far  as  the 
shoulder,  and,  perhaps,  over  a  large  portion  of  the  corresponding  side  of  the 
trunk,  a  feeling  of  numbness,  weight,  and  coldness  attending  the  other  symp- 
toms. 

Within  a  few  minutes  after  the  first  manifestation  of  the  local  affection, 
marked  evidence  appears  of  the  absorption  of  the  poison  into  the  system. 
The  patient  looks  excessively  pale,  sees  objects  indistinctly,  is  sick  at  the 
stomach,  perhaps  ejecting  its  contents,  and  has  frequent  swooning  fits,  with 
clammy  sweati;,  and  coldness  of  the  body.  By  and  by,  as  the  system  be- 
comes more  fully  impressed  with  the  deleterious  effects,  insatiable  thirst  arises ; 
a  sense  of  constriction  is  experienced  in  the  chest ;  the  breathing  is  op- 
pressed ;  the  pulse  is  feeble  and  vacillating ;  great  anxiety  and  restlessness 
exist ;  the  tendons  twitch  ;  the  mind  wanders,  or  is  furiously  delirious ;  and 
death  soon  closes  the  scene.  In  the  worst  cases  of  the  affection,  a  nniverstl 
yellowness  of  the  skin  is  observed,  and  the  parts  are  not  only  frigbtfally 
swollen,  but,  if  the  patient  survive  some  hours,  large  vesicles  appear  upon 
the  surface,  containing  bloody  serum,  and  indicating  the  approach  of  morti- 
fication. When  dcatii  does  not  take  place  for  a  considerable  number  of  days, 
large  abscesses  form  in  the  cellular  substance  and  among  the  mascles,  and 
the  system  gradually  sinks  under  the  resulting  irritation. 

The  appearances  presented  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  from  the  effects 
of  this  ])oison  are  pretty  uniform.  In  the  birds,  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  and 
dogs,  experimented  upon  by  Dr.  [Mitchell,  extravasation  of  blood  and  soften- 
ing of  the  tissues  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  bite  were  almost  invariably 
observed ;  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  were  more  or  less  injected ;  the  heart 
was  distended  and  flabby ;  the  lungs  were  sometimes  engorged  ;  and  the  in- 
testines were  occasionally  ecchymosed.  In  several  instances,  the  kidneys  were 
filled  with  blood,  and  exhibited  all  the  evidences  of  acute  congestion.  The 
ureters  and  bladder  contained  sanguineous  urine.  The  blood  in  the  heart 
and  vessels  was  dissolved,  and  of  a  dark  color. 

The  genus  trigonocephalus  includes  several  species,  of  which  the  water 
moccasin,  or  cotton-mouth,  and  the  copperhead,  are  the  most  important. 
They  have  no  rattles,  but  the  upper  jaw  is  armed  with  poisonous  fangs,  and 
their  bite  is  said  to  be  very  deadly.  The  cotton-mouth  snake  is  met  with 
extensively  in  the  Southern  States,  its  northern  limit  being  the  Pedee  River 
in  North  Carolina.  Professor  Hoi  brook  states  that  it  is  the  terror  of  the 
negroes  about  the  rice  plantations,  being  more  dreaded  by  them  than  the 
rattlesnake,  which  only  attacks  when  irritated,  whereas  the  water  moccasiB 
makes  war  on  everything  that  comes  within  its  reach. 

Of  the  genus  elaps^  the  only  species,  according  to  Dr.  Holbrook,  known 
in  this  country,  is  the  elaps  fulvius,  whose  body,  twenty  inches  in  length,  is 
of  a  beautiful  red  color,  surrounded  with  black  rings,  margined  with  yellow. 
Its  upper  jaw  is  armed  on  each  side  with  a  permanently  erect  poisonous  fang. 
It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Southern  States,  in  sweet-potato  fields,  and  is  lo 
gentle  in  its  habits  as  to  be  regarded  as  almost  harmless. 

The  most  noxious  serpent  in  the  East  Indies  is  the  cohra  di  capeilo,  the 
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ipectacled  or  hooded  snake,  of  which  there  are  a  narober  of  Tarieties,  all 
distiD^aished  for  their  ?enoinoos  properties.  The  effects  of  its  bite  are  rerj 
Bmilar  to  those  which  follow  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake,  onlj  that  they  are 
in  general  somewhat  more  tardy,  and  accompanied  by  less  swelling.  The 
poison  is  of  a  semi-transparent,  yellowish  appearance,  not  nnlike  olire  oil. 
It  has  been  known  to  kill  a  large  dog  in  less  than  twenty  minutes  ;  and  in 
the  case  of  the  keeper  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  London,  who  was  bitten 
by  a  cobra  on  the  root  of  the  nose,  death  occurred  in  ninety-fire  minutes. 
The  internal  Tiscera  were  found,  on  dissection,  to  be  intensely  congested,  and 
the  blo'.ni,  which  was  dark,  alkaline,  and  fluid,  emitted  a  peculiarly  acid  and 
fiekening  smell. 

In  Europe,  the  common  viper  is  the  most  venomous  serpent  known.  It  is 
BDCommon  in  England,  but  exists  in  considerable  numbers  in  France,  .Spain, 
tod  Italy,  as  well  as  in  several  of  the  more  northern  States  of  the  Old  World. 
The  poison,  which  has  a  yellowish  oily  appearance,  may  be  swallowed  almost 
with  impunity,  provided  there  is  no  abra*iion  upon  the  mouth.  It  is  mon 
ictiTe  in  hot  weather,  killing  small  birds  and  animals  almost  instantly.  Ap- 
plie^I  TO  the  human  subject,  it  causes  acute  pain  and  diffuse  swelling,  folio '.red 
bj  a  puffy,  oedematous  state  of  the  i^ubcutaneous  cellular  sub:>tarir:e,  and  a 
lirid  and  vesicated  condition  of  the  skin.  The  general  .symptom-,  which 
seldom  manifest  themselves  under  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour,  bear 
60  close  a  resemblance  to  those  produced  by  the  wound  of  the  rattlesnake  as 
to  render  it  unnecessary  to  describe  them. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  concern iiiff  the  treatment  of  wounds  !nfl:eted 
by  venomous  serpents,  and  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  we  have  not  a  koll'.ary 
remedy  upon  which  any  reliance  can  be  placed.  The  fac:  that  so  marir  ar- 
ticles have  been  recommended  as  specifics  clearly  Aio-xt  ^hat  these  legions  are 
often  so  slight  as  not  to  require  any  treatment  at  a!],  the  nr;p!easar:'  effects 
renerally  passing  off  spontaneously  in  a  f»:w  hour*,  either  '.-eean-e  the  poison 
has  rot  been  introduced  in  sufBcient  quantity,  or  because  :•.  :*a=  not  been 
soScieri'ly  noxious  to  produce  any  seri-.-Js  iiarrr;.  TLe  -:-"  v.'.'i  Vj  i-.-  do'.e. 
ki  fir  a*  ::ie  part  is  concerned,  i?  to  c-.'ns'.r:;*.  •.r.e  V.'j^  .•  u-  \z:.'j  ii-?  r  ..^^'.•..^. 
1  si.or  distance  above  the  wound,  w:.;::!  :-  v.-:.  :  .■  ^e  !:.-::•  "."v  ex';:-^i  a:,  i 
cn^'r»rii.  ilje  glass  beinir  retained  as  !',■:..'  a- :ir  ":.".:.]  :•  ■: -TO-r';  */ f:  .-.»■, 
wL?-:i  :'Cirr  surface  should  be  well  waii.r  i  ''>'"..  :'-e    iil'-te  :!'.  .v-re  '.'  \'A'.-.^, 

the  same  remedv  beintr  thoronzhlv  '^\i\*.'.r\  : :-  :'ie  ^2.':^  '-"f--  •'■.^  '*..  ■.-:  *.:•:••::.•. 

•  .  .     .  • 

'/  ViK  sWtrlling.     .Subsequently,  warm  T%i-rr--rr:r-'.:.j'.  n-I     .'ei  v. :-.:»  !:-.  ^i- 
Lurji  afiii  aceiaie  of  lead,  will  form  tr.e  :::  >:  *-!:i"*.!e  :-;       .-•.".•.. 

Ti;e  :  r^iciioe  of  suckintr  ti.e  "ar-.:.]  is  f  .Tra:  i-.:;.-!*r.  i-  ■  -a.-:  v  \  •"•.i: 
thrre  h:iV.:  l.-ecn  men.  from  time  :■:■  '.'.z:.-..  .'.  j  fer-:-.:  :  ir>  .:'  *.  .-;  -^  r.':  -  .  j 
iiiTr  rri^ide  it  their  special  occnr.a:!  ■:..  T  .e  P-;.'  i'  A'r! .:.  ir. :  ••  e  McTv 
of  r.;*>.  acquired  great  cel-rbrlty  :.r  :  .rir  --.  ..  '.'.  v..*  \'r\':..-^*  rr  .  .' 
ba-'.r.e**.  arid  ihe  custom  .•::!!  jr-rVi/.-r  l'^a.j:  :ii-.;  r.f  v.-  !•  j"-  v  --  .' 
?:ii- coTitinent.  The  opera::  .n.  ':.  -^-.'k'  ca*.'.  .:  -.r  ;  ^r'.-"'.r  .  •.  •-.  ..'■•;.  ' 
there  ''-:  auv  abrasion  m\».\  the  -iis  ir  \:  t  .e  n.-f,.  i.:  ••, .-  -  '..rr^'.rr 
aia';:T-  j:ve  wav  to  the  cuT>:'i'.j  ir'.is-?. 

r rL'^T s s  ' r  \j rai nard .  of  C :.:■: i j  .■ .  i is  s i  j ::r •  t r  1  : •- e  ;::-';*  ■.-.  . '    ■■■■'•  -j  ; . 
iOiU-.Ii'n  of  iodine  under  :Le  sk!:.  f.r  :•■:  ;  ."'  .->.  :f   -r-'* ,]  '  j  "  ■- 
TLt  uti!v  obiection  to  the  :  r>:rei-.re  is  •-•:    ..*  .-•t    '  5..-1  •  .-:••-'■:  •-- 
:.*.-•] r ,  i uo h  ac<:idents  r.ear!  t  aixaT  j  i  b  •  : -t  :. ! '. ::  .  •-   • . i- .  ^  r   : -.  v. ,  •.-,  f  • .  ■-•.    ■ 
ijM>th'>^;ary  and  the  surireor.. 

i'ai'i  Li-;-:  be  reiieve-i.  a:.:  t'r.e  =tr-:- j"-.   --•:    rv:  '.j  •■..•: 
::ol.  ?:ie  ijtter  i»ein£r  give:..  \:.  iiy  *A  /•   :.  .Tr:  .   ti". .-  *'.••  •    ■ 
.o»-ib!r  extent  compati'.ie  "»::":.  '.ir  t  i. ■.>■'•::.•■-•'.''■  .    ••-■ 
•e<'n:-  t'>  be  the  ffre.*:  rrtaeiv  &•:.:-.•  v.-:  ■ .    .* 't  ■  »:-••    . '  '     • 
•.:.;s  cias?  -jf  woTJii-is.  ai i  tr.rrc  'liL   .::'..    .-'•'..•     '' . 
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in  the  pablic  prints  upon  the  sabject,  that  it  is  entitled  to  ^reat  consideratioB. 
The  treatment  should  be  rapidly  poshed  to  gentle  inebriation,  though  BOck 
an  occurrence  is  seldom  to  be  looked  for  when  there  is  such  marked  depres- 
sion of  the  general  system  as  so  often  attends  this  lesion.     Ammonia  migfati 
perhaps,  be  advantageously  combined  with  the  alcoholic  remedies,  for  then 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  must,  under  such  circumstances,  be  prodactiTe  of 
benefit,  whether  we  regard  it  merely  as  a  stimulant,  or  as  a  neatralizer  of  tke 
])oison.     When  there  is  excessive  prostration,  along  with  great  gastric  irriti- 
bility,  enemata  of  brandy  and  laudanum  should  be  employed.     Olive  oil  hai 
been  highly  recommended  as  an  antidote  against  snake  bite;  bat,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  it  possesses  any  such  virtues.     In  the  East  Indies,  the 
Tanjore  ])ill  formerly  enjoyed  great  celebrity  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  fa- 
oculated  with  the  poison  of  the  cobra  di  cnpello  and  other  noxious  serpenti, 
its  efficacy  being  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  arsenic  which  enters  into  iti 
composition.     Fowler's  solution  has  also  been  much  lauded  for  its  supposed 
neutralizing  qualities,  especially  of  the  poison  of  the  fer-de-Iance,  a  venomooi 
serpent  in  the  Island  of  St  Lucia ;  it  is  administered  every  three  hoars  id 
doses  of  two  drachms  along  with  a  small  quantity  of  laudanum,  nntii  actiTO 
vomiting  and  purging  are  induced.     But  none  of  these  remedies  are  reliable^ 
and  my  opinion  is  that  no  time  should  be  wasted  upon  their  exhibition. 

In  the  former  edition  of  this  work  attention  was  directed  to  the  use  of 
Bibron's  antidote,  as  it  has  been  called, — a  mixture  of  bromine,  iodide  of 
potassium,  and  bichloride  of  mercury — as  a  means  of  neutralizing  the  effects 
of  the  poison  of  the  rattlesnake ;  but  it  has  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Mitchell 
that  it  possesses  no  such  properties;  nor  are  arsenic  and  ammonia,  or,  indeed, 
any  other  known  articles  of  the  materia  niedica,  endowed  with  such  virtues. 
In  regard  to  topical  remedies,  he  found,  experimentally,  that  iodine,  injected 
subcutaneously,  exerted  a  great  influence  over  the  local  effects  of  the  veuom, 
but  none  in  preserving  life  or  defending  the  system  at  large.  Some  simple 
astringents  also  possess  this  power,  and  are  as  useful  as  iodine  itself.  Among 
the  internal  stimulants,  he  assigns,  in  common  with  all  American  practitionen, 
the  highest  position  to  alcohol,  looking  upon  it,  not  as  a  chemical  antidote, 
or  ncutralizcr  of  the  venom,  but  as  a  great  supporter  of  the  vital  powers. 
When  the  patient  is  too  weak,  or  too  sick,  to  swallow,  he  recommends  it  to 
be  given  as  an  enema ;  and  he  also,  in  that  event,  advises  the  inhalation  of 
hot  alcohol,  or  even  of  ether,  as  a  means  of  re-exciting  the  flagging  powen 
of  the  system.  When  the  patient  has  recovered  from  the  immediate  effects 
of  tiie  poison,  quinine  and  a  nutritious  diet  will  be  necessary,  along  with  the 
spirituous  stimulants,  to  aid  restoration. 

Finally,  it  may  be  observed,  in  regard  to  the  so-called  antidotes  for  snake- 
bite, that  the  remedies  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  invested  with  thii 
virtue,  doubtless  owed  their  temporary  reputation  to  the  fact  that  the  cases 
in  which  they  were  used  were  cases  of  a  comparatively  slight  character,  which 
would  probably  have  recovered  as  well,  or  nearly  as  well,  without  as  with 
their  use.     The  history  of  surgery  certainly  warrants  this  conclusion. 

3.    WOUNDS  INFLICTED  BY  RABID  ANIMALS. 

There  is  a  peculiar  disease  among  man  and  animals  known  by  the  name  of 
hydrophobia,  its  characteristic  symptoms,  at  least  in  the  human  subject,  being 
a  dread  of  water,  as  the  term  by  which  it  is  generally  designated  litenlly 
signifies.  It  is  due  to  the  influence  of  a  particular  poison,  generated  by  cer- 
tain animals,  and  capable  of  propagating  the  disease  by  inoculation.  Of  the 
nature  of  this  poison  all  we  know  is  that  it  is  contained  in  the  saliva,  and 
that,  after  having  remained  latent  for  some  time  in  the  wounded  part,  it  is 
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ibcorhed  and  carried  into  the  system,  where  it  produces  the  pecaliar  effects 
lif  which  the  malady  is  distinguished. 

That  the  virus  of  hydrophobia  resides  in  the  saliva,  or  in  the  saliva  and 

oCiier  secretions  of  the  month  and  fauces,  is  a  circumstance  which  has  Leen 

fUIy  established  by  experiments  npon  inferior  animals.     Thns,  Dr.  Zine  in- 

ocolited  a  dog,  cat,  hare,  and  cock,  with  the  saliva  of  a  rabid  doer,  and  readily 

iMSflced  the  disease.     Similar  results  followed  the  investigations  of  Dupuy, 

Tooatt,  and  other  veterinary  surgeons.     The  former  of  these  writers  rubbed 

aiponge  wet  with  the  saliva  of  a  mnd  dog  upon  the  sore  of  a  sheep,  nhieh 

nbseqnently  perished  from  hydrophobia ;  and  the  latter  communicated  the 

afection  from  one  brute  to  another  by  means  simply  of  a  silk  thread,  imprez- 

aated  with  this  fluid  and  ascd  as  a  seton.    While  hydrophobia,  however,  may 

be  readily  propagated  in  this  manner,  we  arc  ignorant  as  to  the  precise  source 

of  the  poison,  whether,  although  it  is  contained  in  the  saliva,  it  is  really 

secreted  by  the  salivary  glands,  or  whether  it  is  derived  from  the  mucous 

■enibrane  of  the  mouth  and  fauces.     The  former  supposition  is  certainly  the 

■ore  plausible  of  the  two,  but  the  fact  could  only  be  verified  by  taking  the 

flaid  directly  from  one  of  these  organs;  an  experiment  which,  so  fur  as  I  am 

aware,  has  never  been  made. 

There  are  certain  animals  which  have  the  faculty  of  generating  the  poison 
of  hydrophobia  s])ontaneously;  they  belong  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the 
cuine  tril>e,  and  consist  of  the  dog,  wolf,  fox.  juckall,  and  badger.  The  cat 
is  commonly  supposed  to  possess  a  similar  power,  but  this  is  still  an  unsettled 
qaestioD.  Man  and  other  animals  do  not  produce  the  virus  spontaneously, 
imt  are  susceptible  of  the  disease,  and,  with  the  exception  of  man,  are  ]»ro- 
Ubly  all  ca[ial)Ie  of  propagating  it  when  under  its  influence.  Ureschet 
repeatedly  provoked  the  malady  in  dogs  by  inserting  the  saliva  of  rabid 
kones  and  asses :  and  several  cases  have  been  reported  of  human  beings 
having  suffered  from  the  bite  of  rabid  horses  and  pigs.  It  i.s  uncertain 
whether  hydrophobia  can  be  communicated  from  one  person  to  another.  In 
the  ca*e  of  Mr  Wheeler,  a  dresser  in  (iny's  Hu.^piial,  London,  who  wa- 
Kitten  by  a  rabid  ]»atient,  no  ill  eftV-cts  f<jllowed,  and  I  know  of  uo  wtli 
M:h*::riiat*d  instance  of  the  disease  having  been  indured  in  this  wi«e.  Itab- 
^lits  a:i'l  similar  animals,  as  well  as  fowls,  suon  die  from  inoculniion  with  iLis 
poi*orj.  without  exhibiting  any  of  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  liydro|iholjia. 

Tii*-  inoctthition  in  hvdrobhobia  is  u'suallv  ctf«-'Citd  bv  a  toolli.  wiiiclj.  Ijow- 
ever,  L*red  \u)\  necessarily  penetrate  the  truf*  >kin,  nunK.-mus  cases  having 
wcurrtd  wh«re  the  disease  wa»  communicated  by  the  ^lijrhterl  scratch,  or 
alra-!  jm.  On«  instance  has  been  renorted  wlierc  dealli  was  iirod'iced  bv  the 
iictins  of  a  wart  upon  the  face,  by  a  little  ]ioudjC  supposed  to  be  laboring, 
at  lh«r  tini*.*.  under  rabies.  It  is,  imleed,  not  irnjirubabl*.'  that  the  disease  may 
i.-€  conim-ir.icated  im-relv  bv  the  contact  of  the  sali\a  'if  a  livdrohhobic  aniiual 
»;th  "Ouritl  *ii:n  and  mucous  membrane.  It  is  also  suj'poscd  to  be  i»o-f*ible 
that  a  rii'jtiier  mav  transmit  the  affection  to  her  infaiit  tlirouirh  ijer  own  niiiii. 
Cavrs  T.'i'.v  and  then  occur  which  lead  to  the  suspicion  tiiat  the  'iirta-jt  may 
'■c  i'.i:ji.vi  '.-y  dog-  and  other  animals  not  actually  mad.  Iiut  .-imply  erragci : 
*:itt:.vr  "Ms.  however,  be  a  fact  or  not  remains  to  be  ]»roved.  Finally.  e.\- 
).»eririit :.:-  have  been  j»erformed  which  go  to  show  that  the  morbid  :?aiivii  may 
:.-e  adiiiir»i*tered  internallv  with  entire  impunitv. 

Tiie  j'criod  of  bitency  of  this  disease  varies  from  a  few  weeks  to  -everal 
aonths.      In  89  cases,  analvzed  bv  Dr.  l>latehford  and  Dr.  ^i^oor.  'f  Troy, 

Www  1  ■  » 

:he  avr-rajre  i»eriod  was  about  seventv  dav-,  the  minimum  in  'I'.j  ca-e:^  war 
tLiny  lUys  and  under,  and  the  maximum  in  «'.  case-  was  upward-:  of  ;v.o  hun- 
•ired  davs.  In  the  onlv  two  cases  of  hvdrophobia  that  I  have  ev»-r  -e«ij,  tli«: 
'iLsease  appeared.  \\\  one,  at  the  end  of  f«jur  week>,  and  in  the  other  at  the 
•;2d  i.f  nine  months  from  the  date  of  the  inoculation.  According  to  John 
viiL.  I. — 23 
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Honter,  the  extremes  range  from  thirty  days  to  eighteen  months.  An  Eog- 
lish  writer,  Dr.  Bardsley,  refers  to  an  instance  where  the  disease  did  not  sbov 
itself  for  twelve  years,  bnt  snch  a  statement  mnst  be  received  with  gnafc 
allowance.  The  period  is  generally  considerably  shorter  in  animals  thanii 
man,  and  in  very  yonng  persons  than  in  adnlts. 

Allhoagh  a  considerable  period  always  elapses  between  the  iDOcnltfioB 
and  the  appearance  of  hydrophobic  symptoms,  yet  it  is  jeztremely  probabh 
that  the  virns  is  speedily  absorbed  into  the  system,  though  some  time  k 
necessary  to  develop  its  zymotic  properties.     What  countenances  this  view 
of  the  subject  is  that  nearly  all  the  other  known  poisons,  when  brongbtii 
contact  with  the  living  tissues,  are  promptly  absorbed,  so  as  to  make,  sooiNr 
or  later,  their  peculiar  impression  upon  the  constitution.     The  poison  of  the 
rattlesnake  is  taken  up  almost  instantaneously,  and  the  probability  is  that  the 
same  is  true  with  respect  to  the  poison  of  smallpox,  measles,  scarlatina^  and    ] 
other  zymotic  affections.     A  certain  period,  however,  is  necessary,  in  eveiy    i 
case,  to  enable  the  poison  to  explode  upon  the  general  system,  or,  in  other    \ 
words,  to  multiply  itself,  and  extend  its  influence.    With  regard  to  the  vini 
of  rabies,  it  is  certain  that  the  disease  is  often  developed  within  the  oniil 
period,  after  the  most  prompt  and  complete  excision  of  the  bitten  parts. 

Many  persons  are  bitten  by  rabid  animals  who  yet  never  contract  the  dii- 
ease,  the  virus  having  either  been  exhausted  before  the  rencontre  takes  plaee^ 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  having  been  wiped  off*  by  the  clothes  in  the  act  of 
inflicting  the  wound.    In  this  way  more  than  half  of  those  bitten  occasionallj 
escape  with  impunity;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
nearly  every  one  is  effectually  inoculated.     It  is  not  impossible  that  idiosji-    : 
crasy  may  exert  an  important  influence  in  the  production  of  the  disease.    It    { 
is  well  known  that  this  is  true  of  other  zymotic  poisons,  and  it  is  therefon 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  may  also  hold  good  of  this.     Out  of  fifty  dogi   ,- 
that  had  been  inoculated  by  Dr.  Ilertwich,  of  Berlin,  with  saliva  taken  froiii    ] 
a  rabid  animal  of  the  same  species,  not  one  in  five  was  infected.  'i 

Hydrophobia  occurs  at  all  ages.  It  has  been  observed  in  infants  at  the  \ 
breast,  in  children,  and  at  every  period  of  adult  life.  In  the  Transactions  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  are  the  particulars  of  a  case  in  a  man  of 
seventy-three.  Women  arc  equally  as  subject  to  the  disease  as  men,  and,  if 
they  suffer  less  frequently  from  it  than  they  do,  it  is  simply  becaose  they  ire 
less  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  rabid  animals.  It  prevails  in  all  conntries,  iD 
all  climates,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Northern  Europe,  however,  bis 
furnished  a  greater  number  of  cases  than  perhaps  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
It  is  also  frequent  in  England ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  more  common  m 
northern  than  southern  regions.  Throughout  the  West  Indies  it  is  compin- 
tively  rare,  although  the  number  of  dogs  there  is  unusually  great  as  compared 
with  the  number  of  inhabitants.  Hydrophobia  is  more  common  in  Canidi 
and  New  p]ngland  than  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union. 

The  symptoms  of  rabies  necessarily  divide  themselves  into  local  and  con- 
stitutional ;  or  those  furnished  by  the  wounded  part,  and  those  afforded  bj 
the  system,  after  the  absorption  of  the  specific  virus. 

The  wound  inflicted  by  a  rabid  animal  generally  heals  as  kindly  as  any 
similar  wound  made  by  a  sound  animal ;  the  scar,  perhaps,  remaining  a  little 
red  and  tender,  as  it  usually  does  after  an  ordinary  bite,  bnt  exhibiting  no 
other  ])eculiarity,  and  the  system  being  perfectly  free  from  disease.  By  and 
by,  however,  when  the  period  of  incubation  is  about  to  draw  to  a  close,  the 
part  begins  to  itch,  burn,  or  smart,  and  soon  becomes  sore  and  irritable,  hot, 
numb,  or  rigid,  pain  darting  through  it  in  different  directions,  and  sometimes 
extending  to  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  site  of  injury,  as  from  the 
hand  up  to  the  shoulder,  or  from  the  foot  to  the  knee  or  groin.  Sometimes 
a  red  line  can  be  traced  in  the  direction  of  the  lymphatics.     Occasionally, 
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after  having  been  bitten  in  the  left  hand  by  a  rabid  dopr.  When  I  was  called 
in,  the  disease  was  in  its  second  stage,  well-inarived  symptom^  having  ap- 
peared the  previous  day.  The  difficulty  of  swallowing  and  the  morbid  sensi- 
bility of  the  skin  were  present  in  a  high  degree.  Every  effort  at  drinking, 
nay,  the  very  mention  of  fluid  of  any  kind,  and  the  attempt  to  raise  the  glass 
to  the  lip,  caused  violent  convulsions ;  the  countenance  was  flushed  and 
tumid ;  the  eyes  red  and  suffused ;  the  mouth  parched ;  the  throat  stopped 
with  viscid  mucus;  the  pulse  frequent  and  rather  strong;  the  respiration 
hurried ;  the  thirst  and  restlessness  intense ;  the  mind  exceedingly  peeviih 
and  irritable ;  and  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  so  exalted  that  the  slightest 
approach  of  a  current  of  air,  inappreciable  by  any  one  else,  produced  the 
most  horrible  torture.  The  inability  to  bear  light  and  noise  was  also  very 
great.  The  hand  felt  numb  and  painful,  though  the  wound  had  not  reopened. 
These  symptoms  gradually  progressed,  increasing  steadily  in  severity,  ontil 
towards  the  end  of  the  third  day  from  the  attack,  when  the  young  man 
expired  in  a  state  of  complete  exhaustion.  The  pulse,  during  the  latter 
stage  of  the  malady,  was  exceedingly  irregular,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  in  the  minute ;  the  breathing  was  short  and  panting ;  and  the  mind 
was  excessively  agitated  and  distressed,  but  clear  and  intelligent,  except 
when  the  patient  was  on  the  verge  of  a  convulsion.  The  voice  was  not 
materially  affected. 

It  is  impossible  to  mistake  hydrophobia  for  any  other  disease.  The  dread 
of  water,  the  difficulty  of  deglutition,  and  the  drcnd  of  cold  air,  are  always 
sufficiently  diagnostic  of  the  affection,  even  when  no  history  of  it  can  be 
obtained. 

The  dissection  of  persons  dead  of  this  disease  has  thrown  no  real  light 
npon  its  seat  and  pathology.  In  the  case  of  a  young  man  of  twenty-foor, 
who  died  in  1840,  nine  months  after  he  had  been  bitten  on  the  hand,  and 
whose  body  I  assisted  in  examining,  no  lesion  whatever  could  be  detected, 
by  the  closest  scrutiny,  anywhere.  The  mouth,  fauces,  pharynx,  and  ceso- 
pimgus,  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchial  tubes,  where  disease  might  natu- 
rally be  supposed  to  exist,  under  such  circumstances,  were  perfectly  free  from 
morbid  appearances.  The  brain  and  spinal  cord,  the  lungs,  stomach,  bowels, 
and  other  viscera,  were  in  as  natural  a  condition  as  I  ever  saw  them  in  any 
case.  Occasionally,  especially  in  protracted  instances,  the  membranes  of  the 
brain  have  been  found  congested,  and  the  ventricles  partially  filled  with 
serum.  The  stomach,  oesophagus,  and  ])harynx  have  also  l>een  found  in- 
flamed ;  and  several  dissections  are  mentioned  where  pus  was  discovered  in 
some  of  the  larger  joints.  Very  little  reliance,  however,  it  seems  to  me, 
should  be  placed  upon  the  statements  that  have  been  published  upon  the 
subject,  especially  when  we  consider  the  loose  manner  in  which  most  of  them 
are  drawn  up,  and  the  fact  that  comparatively  few  men  are  competent  to 
make  accurate  dissections  of  dead  bodies. 

The  prognosis  of  hydrophobia  is  always  bad,  the  disease  invariably  ending 
fatally.  If  there  is  a  case  of  recovery,  of  a  reliable  character,  upon  record,  I 
am  not  aware  of  it.  I  know  that  a  number  of  instances  have  been  published 
in  which  the  patient  is  said  to  have  gotten  well,  but  there  is  not  a  single 
one,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  them,  that  can  withstand  the  test  of 
scientific  scrutiny. 

The  period  at  which  death  occurs  is,  in  general,  very  short.  The  average 
in  72  cases,  analyzed  by  Dr.  Blatchford  and  Dr.  Spoor,  was  three  days.  In 
120  cases,  analyzed  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Smith,  of  New  York,  65  perished  in  from 
one  to  two  days.  In  some  instances,  the  disease  proves  fatal  during  the  first 
twenty-four  hours,  while  in  others  this  event  does  not  happen  until  the  tenth 
day,  although  when  postponed  so  late  it  necessarily  creates  some  doubt  in 
regard  to  the  true  nature  of  the  case. 


itained  for  some  time,  wbcn  ttie  raw  sorrace  is  well  cleaosed,  ond  ira- 
ly  cftDterized  with  nitrate  of  silver.  If  the  teeth  of  the  rabid  animal 
netrated  between  two  hones,  as,  for  example,  when  the  hite  has  been 
npon  the  hand,  excision  must  be  performed  with  increased  care, 
le  a  portion  of  vinis  will  be  almost  sure  to  be  left  behind.  In  such 
t  might  become  a  nice  question  to  determine  whether  the  operation 
DOt  be  made  to  include  a  portion  of  the  bones  also;  for  almost  any 
eriGce  is  jastifiable  to  secure  immunity  from  so  horrible  a  disease.  It 
Mm  from  the  obserrations  of  Mr.  Youatt  and  Mr.  Blai;e,  two  eminent 
.ry  Burgeons,  that  there  is  no  remedy  which  so  certainly  neutralizes 
ton  as  nitrate  of  silver.  The  former  of  tliese  writers,  nliose  opinion 
ed  to  the  greatest  respect,  on  account  of  his  large  experience  in  the 
at  of  canine  madness,  lias  repeatedly  employed  this  article,  under  these 
[ADcea,  in  his  own  case,  and  such  is  his  conGdence  in  its  virtues  that 
rdi  it  in  the  light  of  a  specific.  Ilia  plan  is  to  cleanse  the  parts  well 
irst  instance  with  soap  and  water,  and  then  to  use  the  caustic  most 
Wy,  previonsiy  enlarjfing  the  wound,  if  necessary.  IF  I  were  so  nn- 
e  u  to  receive  such  an  injury  upon  my  own  person,  I  should  certainly 
«  confidence  in  my  escape,  if  the  wounded  parte  bod  been  excised  and 
prior  to  the  canten'zalion. 

lion  shonld  also  be  practised  when  the  injured  part  has  been  neglceled, 
tfectly  removed  in  the  first  instance,  it  being  well  known  that  the 
la]  may  escape  the  constitutional  effects  of  the  disease  even  after  the 
ia>  partially  reojiened.  But  even  if  there  were  no  reosonable  hope  of 
iag  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  by  this  procedure,  it  should,  never- 
be  practised,  if  for  oo  other  reason  than  that  it  will  have  a  soothing 
pop  the  mind  of  the  poor  sufferer.  Everything  calculated  to  allay  his 
d  contribute  to  his  happiness  is  justifiable  under  such  trying  circum- 
If  the  lymptoma  of  hydrophobia,  however,  are  already  developed, 
nefa  an  operation,  nor  even  the  amputation  of  the  limb  above  the  site 
f,  will  be  of  any  service. 

1  the  poison  has  reached  the  system,  and  has  evinced  its  explosive 
DO  treatment,  however  judiciously  and  perseveringly  conducted,  can 
Bf  avail  as  a  curative  agent.  The  experience  of  two  thousand  five 
I  years  folly  attests  the  truth  of  this  statement.  There  is  hardly  an 
rf  the  materia  medica,  potent  or  impotent,  vegetable  or  mineral,  that 
been  used,  singly  or  combinedly,  for  the  cure  of  this  disease,  and  yet, 
sentioned  in  a  previooa  paragraph,  there  is  not  one  solitary  instance. 
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patient's  body  as  he  lies  in  bed ;  and  the  exclasion  of  cold  air,  noise,  and 
light  from  the  apartment,  constitute  the  most  reliable  means.  Oenerd 
bleeding,  the  hot  bath,  and  tartar  emetic,  so  mnch  yaanted  by  some,  will 
only,  as  a  general  rule,  expedite  the  fatal  issae,  without  affording  any  decided 
mitigation  of  the  suffering.  Opium  is  of  no  use,  even  if  given  in  enormou 
quantity,  as  the  stomach  does  not  appear,  in  this  disease,  to  have  the  pover 
of  dissolving  it.  If  anodynes  are  exhibited  at  all  internally,  they  should  be 
used  in  the  form  of  morphia,  laudanum,  or  black  drop.  Dr.  Physick,  with 
a  vie\v  of  relieving  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  preventing  saffbcation, 
advised  laryngotomy,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  practised,  or, 
if  practised,  that  it  has  ever  done  any  good.  It  certainly  could  not  care  the 
disease,  and  it  admits  of  doubt  whether  it  would  even  moderate  the  spasm. 

Hydrophobia  in  the  Dog. — In  concluding  the  subject  of  hydrophobia,  a 
few  words  may  be  said  respecting  the  character  of  this  disease  as  it  occnrs  in 
the  dog,  as  it  is  important  for  the  practitioner  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  pro- 
bability of  his  having  been  mad  in  the  event  of  his  having  bitten  a  human 
being. 

IIow  the  disease  originates  in  the  dog,  one  of  the  animals  in  which  it  is 
generated  spontaneously,  is  not  ascertained.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
sexual  abstinence,  the  use  of  filthy  and  unwholesome  food,  too  close  confine- 
ment, and  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  constituted  so  many  causes  of  the 
malady ;  but  it  is  obvious  that,  although  this  may  he  true,  yet  our  know- 
ledge at  present  amounts  to  nothing  but  conjecture,  which  further  and  more 
carefully  conducted  observation  alone  can  either  verify  or  disprove.  The 
average  period  of  incubation  is  about  forty  days,  the  minimum  being  a  fort- 
night, and  the  maximum  three  months  and  a  half. 

The  early  symptoms  of  rabies  in  the  dog  are  thus  graphically  described  by 
Mr.  Youat't :  *'  In  the  greater  number  of  cases,"  he  remarks,  **  there  are  sul- 
lenness,  fidgetiness,  and  continual  shifting  of  posture.  When  I  have  had 
opportunity,  I  have  generally  found  these  circumstances  in  succession.  For 
several  successive  hours  perhaps  he  retreats  to  his  basket  or  his  bed.  He 
shows  no  disposition  to  bite,  and  he  answers  the  call  upon  him  laggardly. 
He  is  curled  up,  and  his  face  is  buried  between  his  paws  and  his  breast.  At 
length  he  begins  to  be  fidgety.  He  searches  out  new  resting-places;  bat  be 
very  soon  changes  them  for  others.  He  takes  again  to  his  own  bed ;  bot  he 
is  continually  shifting  his  posture.  He  begins  to  gaze  strangely  about  him 
as  he  lies  on  his  bed.  His  countenance  is  clouded  and  suspicious.  He  comei 
to  one  and  another  of  the  family,  and  he  fixes  on  them  a  steadfast  gaze  as  if 
he  would  read  their  very  thoughts.  *  I  feel  strangely  ill,'  he  seems  to  say: 
'  have  you  anything  to  do  with  it  ?  or  you  ?  or  you  V  Has  not  a  dog  mind 
enough  for  this  ?  If  we  have  observed  a  rabid  dog  at  the  commencement  of 
the  disease,  we  have  seen  this  to  the  very  life."  Delirium  is  an  early  and 
characteristic  symptom  ;  the  dog  sees  imaginary  objects,  and  often  springs  at 
them  with  a  furious  dart;  he  is  restless  and  excessively  irritable,  gazing 
wildly  around,  and  snapping  at  everything  within  his  reach.  The  saliva  is 
secreted  profusely,  and  collecting  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  the  animal 
makes  frequent  attempts  to  detach  it  with  his  paws ;  his  ap]>etite  is  strangely 
perverted,  and  he  will  sometimes  greedily  devour  horse-dung,  or  even  his  own 
excrements ;  the  voice  is  changed  in  its  character,  being  generally  hoarse,  and 
more  or  less  shrill :  the  eyes  are  singularly  bright ;  aud  the  thirst  is  intense 
and  insatiable,  the  dog  drinking  frequently,  and  having  no  fear  whatever  of 
water,  as  is  the  case  with  the  human  subject. 

The  disease  is  now  in  full  force,  aud  tending  rapidly  to  a  fatal  issue.  The 
muscular  powers  being  greatly  exhausted,  the  animal  finds  it  difficult  to  sus- 
tain himself  upon  his  limbs;  he  reels  and  staggers  about  like  a  man  in  a 
drunken  fit ;  his  tail  is  depressed,  and  the  tongue  protruded ;  the  eyes  have 
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lost  their  brightness,  and  are  of  a  doll,  glassy  appearance ;  the  respiration  is 
hirried  and  panting ;  finally,  worn  out  by  his  suffering,  the  poor  creature 
&i,  either  frono  couvnlsions,  or  from  sheer  exhaustion,  the  duration  of  the 
ittiek  raiying  from  three  to  five  days.  The  power  of  communicating  the 
faftction  exists,  according  to  Yonatt,  in  all  the  confirmed  stages  of  the  dis- 
Mfe,  and  continaes  CTen  for  twenty-four  hours  after  the  death  of  the  animal. 

4.   GLANDERS,  FARCT,  OR  EQUINIA. 

The  horse,  ass,  and  mule  are  capable  of  spontaneously  generating  a  disease, 
vhieb,  although  it  affects  the  whole  system,  expends  itself  with  peculiar  force 
and  Tirolence  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  causing  violent  inflam- 
■ation  and  a  copious  discharge  of  thick,  fetid  matter.  It  is  accompanied  by 
a  postular  eraption  of  the  skin  ;  and  the  name  by  which  it  is  generally  known 
is  glanders,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  always  associated  with  disease  of  the 
■axillary  glands  and  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions  of  the  car  and  neck.  There 
ia  a  form  of  the  affection  which  is  characterized  by  the  development  of  small 
tamers  beneath  the  skin  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  varying  from  the  size 
of  a  pea  op  to  that  of  a  hazelnut,  of  a  spherical  shape,  very  hard,  almost 
inmovable,  and  generally  exquisitely  painful  to  the  touch.  When  very  numer- 
ou,  they  give  the  surface  a  remarkably  tuberculatcd  appearance.  To  this 
disease  the  term/iircy  is  commonly  applied;  and  an  attempt  has  been  made 
by  several  writers  to  establish  for  it  a  distinctive  character.  Others,  on  the 
coDtrarj,  assert  that  it  is  identical  with  glanders,  differing  from  it  only  in  its 
location,  or  in  the  character  of  the  structures  in  which  it  appears.  This  view 
of  the  case  derives  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  the  two  affections  often 
coexist,  which  would  hardly  happen  if  they  did  not  possess  a  strong  natural 
affinity  for  each  other. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  animals  in  which  this  disease  arises  spontane- 
oosly  are  generally  half-starved,  over-worked,  and  of  broken  constitution. 
Whatever,  however,  the  cause  may  be  by  which  the  affection  is  originally 
engendered,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  both  contagious  and  infectious,  and  that 
the  strongest  and  most  healthy  animals  will  often  speedily  contract  it  when 
expo'^ed  to  its  influeuce ;  confinement  in  dump  and  ill-ventilated  stables, 
e^iiecialjy  if  underground,  powerfully  predisposing  to  its  occurrence.  It 
was  at  one  time  thought  questionable  whether  the  disease  could  l)e  propa- 
gated by  atmospheric  agency ;  but  multiplied  observation  long  ago  fully 
settled  that  point.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  the  air  of  an  infected  stable, 
after  all  the  wood  work,  pavement,  and  plastering  have  been  completely  re- 
placed, and  every  possible  precaution  used  in  regard  to  cleanliness,  is  capable 
of  reproducing  the  disease  in  all  its  former  severity. 

The  fact  that  glanders  may  occur  in  the  human  subject  was  first  enunciated 
by  Mr.  Muscrofl,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  in  1821. 
The  case  which  he  therein  reports  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  accidentally 
inoculated  his  hand  in  cutting  up  for  the  kennel  a  horse  that  hod  died  of  this 
disease ;  violent  symptoms  soon  showed  themselves,  and  he  expired  in  great 
agony  at  the  end  of  a  week.  Since  that  time  a  number  of  similar  examples 
Lave  been  recorded  by  other  observers,  thus  indisputably  establishing  the 
iran.s^misaibility  of  glanders  from  animals  to  the  human  subject.  As  yet  no 
facts  had  occurred  proving  that  the  aff'ection  might  be  communicated  from 
one  human  being  to  another,  or  from  man  to  beasts.  In  1840,  however,  a 
case  of  ihi-  kind  took  place  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  TiOndon,  which 
conclusively  settled  the  question.  The  patient,  a  knacker,  died  of  glanders, 
and  the  nurse  who  attended  him  took  the  disease  and  also  perished  from  it. 

The«e  facts  regarding  the  transmissibility  of  glanders  from  animals  to  man, 
from  man  to  man,  and  finally  from  man  to  beast,  are  of  great  pathological 
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interest,  and  serve  to  inculcate  the  indispensable  necessitv  of  caation  on  the 
part  of  tlie  professional  attendants  and  nurses  in  their  intercourse  with  indi- 
viduals laboring  under  this  horrible  disea:^e ;  since  the  smallest  particle  of  the 
specific  virus  coming  in  contact  with  an  abraded  surface,  or  even  the  mere 
inhalation  of  the  infected  air  of  the  patient's  apartments,  may  give  rise  to  the 
maladv. 

In  the  equine  tribes  of  animals,  glanders  may  be  propagated  by  inoculation 
with  the  pus  and  mucus  of  the  pituitary  membrane,  the  fluids  being  inserted 
under  the  skin  with  a  lancet,  or  rubbed  upon  the  greasy  heel  of  the  horse. 
It  may  also  be  produced  by  applying  these  secretions  to  the  macons  lining 
of  the  nose  ;  and  a  curious  case  has  been  reported  of  its  having  been  caused 
by  introducing  balls  of  farcied  matter  into  the  stomach.  An  experiment 
])erformcd  by  Mr.  Coleman,  the  distinguished  veterinarian,  shows  that  the 
blood  of  a  glandcred  animal  transfused  into  the  carotid  artery  of  a  soand  one, 
will  rapidly  engender  the  malady  in  its  most  virulent  form. 

The  period  of  latency  of  this  disease  is  generally  very  short,  rarely  exceed- 
ing two  or  three  days.  It  is  probably  a  little  longer  in  the  human  subject 
than  in  animals,  but  the  difference,  if  any,  is  very  slight.  It  has  already  been 
seen  that  the  first  case  that  ever  occurred,  so  far  as  is  ascertained,  in  the 
human  subject,  terminated  fatally  at  the  end  of  a  week  from  the  time  of  the 
inoculation.  The  first  local  evidence  of  the  disease  is  generally  some  swell- 
ing and  tenderness  of  the  ma.xillary  glands  and  inflammation  of  the  mncona 
membrane  of  the  nose ;  sometimes  the  one,  and  at  other  times  the  other, 
taking  ]»recedence. 

The  symptoms  of  glanders  naturally  divide  themselves  into  constitutional 
and  local.  Shortly  after  the  iuoculation  has  taken  place,  the  patient  begins 
to  feel  unwell ;  his  head,  back,  and  limbs  ache  ;  chilly  sensations,  alter- 
nating with  flushes  of  heat,  creep  over  his  body  ;  sleep  and  appetite  are  im- 
paired ;  tlie  strength  sensibly  diminishes ;  the  joints  are  stiff  and  sore ;  the 
spirits  arc  depressed  ;  the  stomach  is  irritable  ;  and  the  bowels  are  costive. 
After  the  lapse  of  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours,  sooner  or  later,  a  severe 
and  protracted  rigor  generally  occurs,  followed  by  violent  fever  and  profuse 
perspiration  ;  an  evidence  that  the  stage  of  incubation  is  passed,  and  that 
the  poison  has  gained  full  admission  into  the  system.  The  symptoms  now 
rapidly  assume  a  typhoid  character.  The  pulse  becomes  quick,  frequent, 
and  tremulous ;  the  tongue  is  dry  and  brownish  ;  sordes  accumulate  upon  the 
gums  and  teeth  ;  the  voice  is  weak  and  often  husky  ;  the  respiration  is  short, 
panting,  and  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  constriction  across  the  chest ;  the 
surface  is  bathed  with  fetid,  clammy  perspiration  ;  the  thirst  and  jactitation 
arc  excessive;  the  urine  is  scanty  and  high  colored ;  the  alvine  evacuations  are 
slimy  and  excessively  offensive;  the  mind  wanders;  and  the  pains  are  atrocious. 

Coincident  with  these  phenomena  are  marks  of  serious  disease  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  which  is  highly  inflamed,  and  the  seat  of  a 
copious,  viscid,  and  irritating  discharge.  Excessive  pain  and  soreness  exist 
in  the  forehead,  over  the  frontal  sinuses,  evidently  from  an  extension  of  the 
inflammation  to  the  lining  membrane  of  those  cavities ;  and  for  the  same 
reason  there  is  generally  great  uneasiness  in  the  throat  and  larynx.  The 
nose  and  cheeks  soon  become  hot,  swollen,  purple,  excoriated,  and  exquisitely 
painful ;  the  discharge  from  the  nostrils  assumes  a  bloody,  purulent  char* 
acter,  and  is  both  copious  and  disgustingly  offensive ;  the  eyelids  are  infiltrated 
and  nearly  closed  ;  and  the  features  arc  hideously  disfigured.  About  the 
tenth  or  twelfth  day  hard  pustules  make  their  appearance  on  various  parts 
of  the  body,  especially  on  the  trunk,  face,  genital  organs,  and  inside  of  the 
limbs,  resembling  those  of  smallpox,  and  attended  with  profuse  fetid  sweats. 
Occjisionaiiy  they  are  accompanied  by  black  bullie,  which,  breaking,  discharge 
a  thin,  sanious  fluid,  and  bring  into  view  gangrenous  spots,  varying  from  the 
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^  if  1  oaKoia  wziTL'i  \i  mar  be  readily  distingnished  by  the 
^aass^ni  u*  hjk.  lui  by  tiie  character  of  the  cotaneoos  eruj 
xisir  if  zht  a&e.  i>:-.  wz2  famish  importaot  diagnostic  data, 
L^^ii  -afcfTHm  iiVrri  rwerr*  dw  consideration.     The  fact  thit  the  pi 
nsft  IT  iZKmilei  a  rJi»kred  horse  or  person,  will  generally  of 
^'^■a.  jTrsBoncTt  70:^  of  the  true  character  of  the  attack.     I 
^  [f  -Dm  nssuBL  ue  aasal  discharges,  the  existence  of  pos 
izKX.  i.uiL  aims  ««<$.  aad  the  horribly  fetid  exhalations  froi 


«^  SiTXa  vTid  I  a  m>3»^ible  to  mistake 
"^armra*-  ir  zsa  irn^imMiM  :a  this  disease  may  be  gathered,  in 
.  T^-m  nsc  ji"L?ftp&  TV<  acnte  form  of  the  disease  is  nearly  a] 
Jf  sti-»-i  2fe«&  wi"lf«<»i  r  T  Rarer,  one  only  recovered.  The  di 
ir^Ti..-  raniii-^  ni  tae  ou*?  lacd.  is  much  less.  Thus,  of  ten  < 
.:.jTt*i  ^  T»  aoK  -rT^csr.  ieT*a  recoTered  and  three  died, 
br  .*-*ts»nr  if  "ais  iifiKora  i»  r-ptreaiiTe  and  curative.  The  formei 
=  Z3e  kii'ncuu  if  iric«?  seiBsSTvs  for  destroying  the  poison  as  spc 
'^  -Ki'.  Jt  &^br  "Uis  niicsiar*:!!.  W::h  this  view  the  affected  or  abi 
r-  <Qi^«it  Hf  ^:^s?-7'  v^soei  ry  ik>!Ri:EC  it  for  a  considerable  leng 
ijr  =y--«r  a  -jk— icraafi  scmji  re"  water,  and  then  thoroughly  cantc 
«t.=  sir*i  nin^tt  ti  Ttetmr^  :c  fcan*  oih*r  active  escharotic,  or,  wl 
lertr  -ft^^afckl'-  i^-aei.  I:  '^  :7«an^Mi  ^*  impracticable,  and  the  w 
^  i  %  Y«Bc^sx*K  laczr-.  x  sdiroji  iz  c«c«  be  enlarged,  and  then  brc 
Ofc  nitiuae;  if  ^ou  ."aa^*:.  oiherwise  a  portion  of  the  p 
n  zie  v^ivmi  ihkt  e>!^*:ir<  its  contact,  and  thus  be  abs< 
If  a  Tiapswa  2«  en:  wi  :*>  have  died  of  glanders,  the  « 
^luz  .r  ar  -r^^injmfir  s  jJ  a^:ni  a  >>5C-aor:em  examination,  especia 
as*^  X*  Sir*'  »»::rasun&  iu^v^^tt  sI^t."!  iro-  Lis  hand  and  fingers. 

T>:  -crsi:-'  rr««xmr.  f  r  n*s«T=i  sil'i  a  rasie.  has  hitherto  been  em 
ani  -M  r^c  ?»c**^i:35r  K'CI  •jcL  ia^i  riz-tnL  r--rffa;ives,  tonics,  and  si 
It  s  -a-T-  'r  ■  *-  ui'ia  2s«f-tfS!s  C*: Tj.'Lk J  c-r  oi:ef  reliance  must  be 
-•:  '^..-..-tTrT  :  -«nc%.r:nx  iiefcsi*^.  <<T<c:aI>  quinine,  carbona 
AJ.i'.'i  u  :=».'^3r*  .  'i^?  ri*':rti»f  .l  ir:i- ari  brar dr.  given  in  large 
r^-  .-fr.:-  ^"^^uf-.  *-\s«5n  n  ."ja  **.Tit:>:'T  '»::i  Uc^eral  qiiantities  of  morp 
mr-  i  ■-«  ■*.-.:;  •.  &Ia~3jr  "»»a  U'l  , re :r:l:rg  gastric  irritability, 
r^  .^  71:..^  s.-^  wsir^^v:^  s!':ti.»i  2»f  ^c-'oirt'y  evacuaied,  and  the  aff( 
T,^..  .r^-.-n-w  ;:*  :i  taxjcr  »T:i:r  m:  :»:  5a:=rr:Le  and  anodyne  lot 
■^  -.'«  <•.'*.  .  >  r~*uw»^"  i.»r::*i  ^.ti  :ep:i  witer  impregnated 
.^,^  .  -  'si.jafcTs  A  :*.«  j«M.'i  :i:^':rl2.i:ed  soda  should  be  fi 
>i:t-  *.:'*  -:.'•-'■  ^^  ^^^  ^'^  j«*ii;:':-Uri<  .  Tif  aparra^s:  should  be  consti 
m  •  i.^«*.  i---i  ">  i^^"  *^  4r:":*i~«:ii  5a«:aJ';  :•?  Tui'i  :o cleanliness.  Tot 
jcii.:?^  >^\rc^  >*r  *iva*^  a  rjrm.'^  ."^b*^  ^L^IXl^  :«f  air.  or  residence  neai 


,,    ^-K^  :s  wT.A.zis?  1  -:i  A  j^i...  **JA  aarr-r  KHst»x  gkxeratkd  i 

A  .,•*  ^  «.«-^-m««^f  a  "Uif  fxainaacuni  *nc  5»i  lasaa  bodies  are  ni 

jt^ct.-i«  w«r.-i*Ss  »--^i  «  a-^wt-ii^:  a:  sw«a.  a;;e9i::oB  from  the  « 

rfKNs  :^-  *^  -^^w^nt:  ,1  TTi^onr  nr     Tie*  ^r^nnes  rraeially  occur  ii 

'^m.'^icris  *-ATfcivn5s  -T  s  iri'  :nr5s».Tis^  ari  wot!d.  in  genera 

^-.iftir  »»'«.<•»  i'  ^  '^s"  ^''^  -^  -^  '**""  "-^  **^  "*  ^^^"  " 

^,^  ^  i^fc'watf'  3«iuw.  ^J*-*-'  »»  *2s  riarar-rir.  a»d  therefore  liab 

*^'^  J|*^  ^  -4«n^a«  Ji^Ti  Ti«  wc^  «>t  ?rs:«a.    Ibe  iasirniiieDto 

*'**''"^  y^  au  jgau«t>.  ifMra'tma  and  aeedle,  espcc 
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the  latter,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  prick  the  Bngers  in  sewing  up  dead  bodies. 
Bot  aofreqnenllT  the  inocalation  is  effected  through  the  mediam  of  a  pre- 
disting  abrasion,  or  scratch,  of  the  presence  of  which  the  person  may,  at 
the  time,  be  perfectly  anconscious. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  poison  whicli  prodaces  these  severe  effects  nothing 

vhateTer  is  known.     It  is  supposed  that  it  is  generated  a  short  time  before 

death,  daring  the  act  of  dying,  or  soon  after  dissolution,  and  that  it  is  de- 

fcndent  for  its  development  upon  a  vitiated  state  of  the  blood,  though  that 

Hate  has  not  been  pointed  out.     The  idea  is  certainly  plausible,  supported 

H  it  is  by  the  circumstance  that  the  poison  is  generally  most  virulent  when 

ili<  commanicated  by  persons  dead  of  puerperal  fever,  erysipelas,  carbuncle, 

pjemia.  carcinoma  of  the  liver,  and  other  kindred  affections.     Once  formed, 

it  becomes,  like  the  virus  of  chancre,  independent  of  the  source  whence  it 

was  derived.     A  good  illustration  of  this  fact  was  afforded  me,  a  few  years 

■go,  in  the  person  of  a  young  cutler,  who,  in  sharpening  a  case  of  dissecting 

iMtniments  for  me,  which  had  not  been  used  for  nearly  five  months,  slightly 

pricked  one  of  his  fingers.     The  consequence  was  that  the  hand  and  arm 

•ODD  became  exceedingly  painful,  as  well  as  a  good  deal  swollen,  a  charac- 

tcristie  red  line  extending  up  as  high  as  the  axilla,  the  glands  of  which  were 

•ko  in  a  short  time  involved  in  the  disease.     Nearly  a  month  elapsed  before 

he  recovered  from  the  immediate  effects  of  his  injury.     A  prick  of  the  finger 

nteived  in  cleaning  bones  has  sometimes  been  followed  by  severe  suffering, 

■ad  even  loss  of  life.     It  is  generally  supposed  that  fresh  bodies  are  more 

liable  to  convey  the  poison  than  such  as  have  been  kept  for  some  time.     This, 

however,  is  not  always  true ;  for  in  a  subject  which  had  been  on  hand  for 

■early  a  month,  and  which  I  dissected,  in  1827,  with  Dr.  Temple,  of  Virginia, 

that  gentleman  came  very  near  losing  his  life  from  a  little  puncture  which  ho 

received  at  the  end  of  that  time.     It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  body  was 

that  of  an  old  female,  who  had  perished  from  the  effects  of  tertiary  syphilis, 

m  was  apparent  from  the  extensive  disease  of  the  skull  and  other  portions 

of  the  skeleton,  and  that  the  attack  of  my  friend  was  one  of  extraordinary 

leveritv. 

Violent  effects  sometimes  follow  the  dressing  of  wounds,  in  consequence  of 
the  contact  of  foul  and  irritating  discharges,  and  several  instances  are  upon 
record  where  surgeons  have  lost  their  lives  from  this  cause.  Similar  results 
occasionally  orcnr  during  the  removal  of  cancerous  growths,  from  inoculation 
n\x  the  >ecrelions  of  the  affected  structures.  The  health  of  Professor  Dud- 
ley, of  Lexinirton,  suffered  seriously  for  several  years  from  the  inoculation  of 
the  Land  with  the  matter  of  an  encephaloid  tumor  during  the  amputation  of 
•D  arm,  perfurmed  for  the  purpose  of  petting  rid  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Thysick 
net  with  a  ca-^c  where  death  occurred  from  the  effects  of  a  slight  scratch  with 
the  .-hell  of  an  oy-^ler,  received  in  the  act  of  opening  the  animal. 

The  period  of  hitency  of  this  poison  is  usually  very  brief,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  only  a  short  time  elapses  before  the  occurrence  of  well-marked 
symjitoms  ;  for  it  is  extremely  probable  that  it  begins  its  peculiar  oi)eration 
opon  the  inoculated  structures  almost  immediately  after  its  introduction, 
aitboQ^h  its  explosive  effects  may  not  manifest  themselves  nearly  so  soon. 
Gerierally  they  do  not  come  on  before  the  end  of  the  second  day,  or  the 
commencement  of  the  third.  In  one  case — the  most  remarkable,  in  this 
rwpect,  on  record — the  symptoms  were  quite  severe  within  the  first  twelve 
hours,  and  the  patient  died  in  forty  hours  from  the  receipt  of  the  wound.  In 
the  case  of  Dr.  Temple,  above  alluded  to,  violent  indisposition  ensued  in  less 
than  thirty-five  hours  from  the  time  he  pricked  his  thumb.  The  accident 
hap|>ened  late  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  on  the  following  Monday  morning, 
on  his  way  to  the  college,  he  was  token  so  ill  that  he  was  obliged  inimodl- 
atelv  to  return  to  his  room,  which  he  did  not  leave  again  for  nearly  two 
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months.  In  the  case  of  yonng  Kissam,  a  medical  stadent  of  New  York, 
related  by  the  late  Dr.  Godman,  violent  symptoms  supervened  in  less  than 
fifteen  hours,  although  death  did  not  occur  until  the  fifth  day.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  patient  occasionally  remains  free  from  suffering  for  a  comparativelj 
long  period,  as  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  Xewby,  an  English  surgeon,  who 
punctured  himself  in  opening  the  body  of  a  child  dead  of  enteritis,  where 
no  serious  inconvenience  was  experienced  until  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  day. 

There  is  no  question  that  some  persons  are  peculiarly  prone  to  suffer  from 
this  poison.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  physician  who  was  formerly  mocb 
engaged  in  pathological  researches,  who  rarely  opened  a  dead  body  withoat 
having  a  dissection  boil  upon  his  hand,  thumb,  or  finger.  Occasionally  the 
consequences  were  more  serious,  the  disease  extending  up  the  arm,  along  the 
course  of  the  absorbents,  as  high  as  the  axilla.  Disordered  health,  hard 
study,  general  debility,  mental  anxiety,  and  other  causes,  no  doubt,  powe^ 
fully  predispose  to  the  development  of  the  disease.  A  student  who  has  for 
weeks  inhaled  the  foul  atmosphere  of  the  dissecting-room,  taken  little  exer- 
cise, and  sat  up  late  at  night,  eating,  perhaps,  withal,  very  heartily,  will  be 
much  more  likely  to  contract  the  disease,  and  to  suffer  severely,  if  he  wound 
himself,  than  one  who  has  taken  better  care  of  himself. 

Symptoms. — The  usual  point  of  departure  of  this  disease  is  the  inoculated 
part,  from  which  it  rapidly  spreads  in  every  direction.  A  smarting,  stinging, 
or  burning  sensation  is  generally  the  first  circumstance  which  attracts  atten- 
tion. Upon  looking  at  the  part,  it  is  found  to  be  covered  with  a  little  whitish 
vesicle,  perhaps  hardly  the  size  of  an  ordinary  pin's  head,  filled  with  seram, 
and  resting  upon  a  hard,  reddish  base,  extremely  sensitive  on  pressure. 
When  this  vesicle  breaks,  as  it  usually  does  in  twenty-four  hours,  a  small 
tilcer  is  exposed,  having  a  foul  base,  and  discharging  a  thin,  sanions  flaid. 
The  pain  by  this  time  is  generally  very  distressing,  burning,  and  pulsatile, 
depriving  the  patient  of  appetite  and  sleep  ;  the  sore  enlarges  ;  the  swelling 
augments;  and  the  surface  feels  exceedingly  hot,  tense,  heavy,  and  nurob^ 
Generally  a  red  line  is  seen  extending  from  the  seat  of  the  inoculation  along 
the  arm  to  the  axilla,  marking  the  course  of  one  of  the  absorbent  vessels. 
As  the  poisonous  influence  spreads,  the  whole  limb  becomes  enormously 
enlarged,  pitting  on  pressure,  and  exhibiting  a  dusky,  erysipelatous  appear- 
ance. With  this  increase  of  swelling  there  is  a  proportionate  increase  of 
])ain,  which  now  amounts  to  torture ;  the  limb  feels  like  a  mass  of  lead,  and 
is  completely  deprived  of  the  power  of  motion.  In  bad  cases  the  inflamma- 
tion extends  to  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  the  axilla,  and  even  to  the  corres- 
l)onding  side  of  the  trunk. 

Such  is  the  ordinary  course  of  the  disease ;  but  cases  occur  where  the 
order  of  the  symptoms  is  reversed,  the  poison  exploding  in  the  axilla,  and 
thence  extending  u])  the  neck  and  down  the  side,  the  arm  being,  perhaps, 
almost  free  from  inflammation,  and  there  being  no  appearance,  or  only  a  veiy 
slight  appearance,  of  disease  at  the  seat  of  inoculation.  The  swelling,  which 
sometimes  reaches  as  low  as  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  is,  at  first,  of  a  doughy 
character,  and  of  a  pale  pinkish  hue;  but  it  soon  becomes  hard,  and  assumes 
the  peculiar  erysipelatous  blush  already  described  as  belonging  to  the  more 
common  variety.  The  pain  is  generally  exquisite  from  the  beginning,  and  is 
sometimes  of  itself  sufficient  to  crush  the  system,  before  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  for  the  formation  of  the  characteristic  pustule.  Such  cases,  which 
are  always  fraught  with  danger,  have  been  known  to  terminate  fatally  in  a 
few  days. 

It  is  not  every  case  of  inocnlated  dissection  wound  that  gives  rise  to  gene- 
ral symptoms ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  the  affection 
is  altogether  of  a  local  character,  being  confined  to  the  immediate  neighbo^ 
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bood  of  the  original  injury,  difTnsed  over  the  hand  and  wrist,  or,  it  mnv  be, 
limited  to  a  feu-  absorbent  ressels,  ns  seen  by  the  red  lines  extending  np  the 
Hmb.  Under  such  circamstanees  the  patient  may  feel  a  little  unwell,  have 
fume  headache,  and  want  of  appetite,  or  suffer  from  chilliness  and  aching  of 
the  limbs,  bat  there  will  be  no  serious  disturbance  of  the  general  health. 
Thi>  will,  however,  be  sore  to  occur,  if  the  virus  has  gained  full  admission 
into  the  system,  the  symptoms  showing  themselves,  on  an  average,  in  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  The  patient,  at  first,  has  merely  a  feeling  of 
depression,  or  faintness,  with  a  sense  of  chilliness,  pain  in  the  head,  and  slight 
derangement  of  the  digestive  organs.  This  prodroma  is  speedily  succeeded 
by  violent  rigors,  alternating  with  flushes  of  heut,  nausea  and  vomiting,  ex- 
cessive restlessness,  intense  thirst,  an  increase  of  cephalalgia,  a  haggard,  wo- 
be^one  state  of  the  countenance,  and  indescribable  despondency.  Tlie  tongue 
is  cc>aied,  the  respiration  hurried,  the  skin  dry  and  hot,  and  the  pulse  sharp 
tnd  frequent,  but  feeble.  The  bowels  are  either  constipated,  or,  as  more  fre- 
qoently  happens,  harassed  with  diarrhcca. 

Tlie  disease,  in  its  worst  forms,  soon  reaches  its  crisis,  the  system  rapidly 
fftllin^  into  a  typhoid  state.  During  this  downward  course  the  symptoms 
alx>ve  de^cribed  become  more  and  more  marked;  the  tongue  dry  and  brown; 
the  I'uUe  quick  and  tremulous;  the  countenance  sallow  and  withered;  the 
skiu  vellow  and  covered  with  clammv  sweat;  and  the  suffering  indescribablv 
«eTtre.  Delirium  always  sets  in  at  an  early  period,  and  is  a  prominent  symp- 
tom throughout.  Death  occurs  in  a  few  days  to  a  few  weeks,  according  as 
-.hen:  is  overwhelming  exhaustion,  or  depression  from  gangrene  and  metastatic 
ibK-esses. 

The  appearances  discovered  on  dissection  are  variable.  When  the  case  has 
ran  i's  coarse  very  rapidly,  the  internal  organs  may,  apparently,  be  entirely 
free  from  di.«case,  or  there  may  be  evidence  of  slight  effusion  into  the  chest, 
Ti:h  an  engorged  condition  of  the  lungs,  the  affected  structures  themselves 
Uin'^  somewhat  infiltrated  with  serum  and  lym])h.  Under  opposite  circum- 
•tari«-e*.  there  will  generally  be  marks  of  inflammation  of  the  arachnoid  mem- 
Irari'f.  of  the  plfura,  lungs,  and  peritoneum,  with,  perhaps,  deposits  of  }mis 
:d  *i.e  larger  joints,  among  the  muscles,  and  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
li"«:»^.  The  fiarts  more  immediately  involved  in  the  morbid  action  will  be 
fooii'i  ii»  lie  enormously  distended  with  the  ordinary  ]>roducts  of  inflammation, 
liiriily  softened  at  some  points  an<l  greatly  indurated  at  others,  with  here  and 
\l*:T-t  an  absfcess.  and,  perhaps,  a  gangren4)ns  spot. 

Tijti"  j/rognoais  of  this  alTeclion  may  be  deduced,  in  some  degree,  from  the 
pr':«;-«l;nir  remarks.  When  the  disease  is  strictly  local,  much  suffering  may 
U  :::^  consequence,  but  ultimate  recovery  will  be  certain,  the  ])art  imnie- 
'ijit*  y  affected  becoming,  perhaps,  withered  and  completely  useless,  as  often 
Jii|ip*:iia  when  the  lesion  is  seated  in  a  finger.  In  the  very  worst  cases  death 
rcay  urcur  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours,  from  the  empoisoned  condition  ap- 
|isr*LTly  of  the  nervous  system,  with  little  or  no  evidence  whatever  of  local 
'i:s*:a-?e.  In  another  class  of  cases,  also  very  bad,  the  ])atient  may  live  five 
or  "ix  day«,  and  then  perish  from  the  violence  of  the  resulting  inflammation; 
or  1.'?  may  linger  on  for  weeks  and  months,  abscess  after  abscess  forming  in 
:Le  limb,  on  the  side,  or  in  other  regions  of  the  body,  and  finally  die  from 
•OL-ritulional  irritation;  or,  lastly,  he  may,  after  having  been  for  a  long  time 
•Ai  :!ie  very  brink  of  the  grave,  struggle  through  the  disease,  and  in  the  end 
".akf;  a  g»>od  recovery,  or  he  may  remain  permanently  weak,  and  cripi>led  in 
i'.'^K  internal  organ. 

>-»rjie  |>er*ons  are  a  long  while  in  recovering  from  apparently  very  trifling 
i^>:iiicnts  of  this  kind,  depending  either  upon  some  idiosyncrasy,  or  upon 
?oni»r  derangement  of  the  general  health.  I  myself  formerly  suffered  a  great 
deal  in  this  way.     On  one  occasion  my  thumb,  which  had  been  accidentally 
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pricked  in  examining  the  body  of  a  woman  dead  of  phthisis,  remained  sore 
for  fifteen  months;  and  a  former  colleague  of  mine,  Professor  Rogers,  of 
Louisville,  once  had  an  affection  of  this  kind  upon  one  of  his  fingers  which 
troubled  him  for  upwards  of  three  years.  When  the  disease  is  thus  pro- 
tracted, the  probability  is  that  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs  is  essentiallj 
concerned  in  nursing  its  latent  embers. 

Treatment The   treatment  is  preventive  and  curative.     As  soon  at  a 

wound  of  this  kind  has  been  received,  the  part  must  be  most  thorongfalj 
washed,  first  with  warm  water  and  castilc  soap,  and  then  by  holding  it  nnder 
a  stream  of  cold  water,  suction  being  at  the  same  time  performed  with  the 
mouth.  If  the  wound  be  very  small,  or  valvular,  the  best  plan  will  be  to 
dilate  it,  as  a  preliminary  step,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  extraction  of  the 
poison.  Whatever  method  be  adopted,  the  operation  is  completed  by  effect- 
ual cauterization  with  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  inserted  into  the  wonndbf 
means  of  a  small  pointed  stick  of  wood.  In  the  absence  of  this  article,  which 
I  prefer  to  everything  else  for  the  purpose,  use  may  be  made  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  butter  of  antimony,  hydrochloric,  nitric,  or  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  equal  parts  of  alum  and  nitre.  Persons  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  suffering  from  dissection  wounds  should  always  employ  some  precau- 
tionary measures  in  examining  dead  bodies,  such  as  anointing  the  hands  well 
with  pomatum,  lard,  tallow,  or  simple  cerate,  and  even  wearing  thin  leather 
gloves,  any  fluids  that  may  be  present  being  previously  removed  by  an  assiit- 
niit.  Fortunately,  since  the  introduction  of  chloride  of  zinc  injections  now 
iu  such  common  use  in  our  schools,  suffering,  in  any  form,  from  dissection 
wounds  is  much  less  common  than  formerly.  In  the  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege, no  case  of  a  serious  character  has  occurred  since  this  article  first  began 
to  be  used  by  Dr.  Wallace,  the  able  demonstrator  of  anatomy.  The  popili 
of  the  other  schools  of  this  city  have,  I  believe,  been  equally  exempt. 

If  the  case  has  been  neglected,  or  if,  in  spite  of  the  precautions  here  men- 
tioned, a  vesicle  forms  at  the  site  of  the  wound,  this  should  be  at  once  opened 
by  a  free  incision,  when,  bleeding  having  been  encouraged  by  immersion  in 
warm  water,  the  part  should  be  thoroughly  cauterized  with  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  or  wet  with  the  dilute  tincture  of  iodine,  an  ectropic  effect  being  still 
hoped  for,  though  not  likely  to  be  attained.  Warm  water-dressing  with 
laudanum  is  then  applied,  and  the  patient  must  take  a  brisk  cathartic,  keep 
quiet,  and  live  light,  watching  the  progress  of  events.  If  the  disease  extend, 
the  indications  will  be  to  limit  its  action  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  snstaia 
the  system  under  the  approaching  struggle.  In  view  of  the  inevitable  ty- 
phoid tendency,  all  exhausting  remedies  must  be  carefully  withheld,  especially 
the  lancet  and  active  ])urgation.  If  nausea  and  vomiting  are  present,  a  moi- 
tard  and  salt  emetic,  or  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  is  administered,  and  the 
bowels  and  secretions  are  regulated  by  mercurial  laxatives,  aided,  if  there  be 
high  fever,  by  tepid  sponging  of  the  surface,  and  the  use  of  the  nentral  nur- 
ture. To  relieve  the  excessive  pain  and  restlessness,  opium  must  be  given 
in  large  and  sustained  doses,  united,  if  there  is  much  dryness  of  skin,  with  ft 
little  antimony  or  ipecacuanha.  The  distressing  headache  which  so  often 
attends  the  disease  must  be  treated  with  cold  a])plications  to  the  scalp,  the 
hot  foot-bath,  and  the  exclusion  of  light  and  noise ;  but  anodynes  will,  io 
general,  afford  more  ease  than  anything  else.  If  inflammation  of  the  arach- 
noid is  threatened,  a  few  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  temple,  or  a  blister 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  moment  typlioid  symptoms  appear,  the  proper 
remedies  will  be  milk  punch,  quinine,  iron,  and  ammonia.  In  the  more  ter* 
rible  forms  of  the  disease,  commencing  with  violent  pain  in  the  axilla,  side, 
and  shoulder,  these  means  should  be  used  at  once,  in  large  quantity,  espe- 
cially the  brandy,  with  the  hope  of  neutralizing  the  poison,  and  thus  arresting 
its  zymotic  tendency.     Although  we  know  nothing  of  the  nature  of  this  poi- 
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MD,  vet  it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  judging  from  the  good  effects  which  are 
mid  to  attend  the  employment  of  alcohol  in  the  treatment  of  snake  bite,  that 
brandy  and  other  spirituous  liquors  might  be  of  great  service  in  dissection 
voonds.  The  suggestion,  at  any  rate,  seems  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  attention. 
Their  beneficial  effects  might  possibly  be  increased  by  the  free  use  of  carbon- 
ate of  ammonia;  certainly  by  that  of  anodynes. 

As  it  respects  the  parts  more  immediately  concerned  in  the  disease,  the 
best  remedies,  after  the  first  ten  or  twelve  hours,  will  be  the  warm  water- 
dressing,  medicated  with  laudanum  and  Goulard's  extract,  acetate  of  lead, 
or  hTdrochlorate  of  ammonia,  preceded  and  accompanied  by  the  dilute  tine- 
tare  of  iodine.  Lint  wet  with  oil  of  turpentine  and  laudanum  sometimes 
iffords  great  comfort.  Blisters  and  nitrate  of  silver  are  objectionable,  their 
vesicating  effects  interfering  with  other  applications.  Leeches  are  occasion- 
ally prodoctive  of  great  relief,  but  they  are  not  to  be  used,  except  in  very 
robust  subjects,  and  in  the  early  stage  of  the  affection.  When  there  is  much 
edema,  the  pressure  of  the  bandage  will  be  useful.  Tension  is  relieved,  and 
matter  evacuated,  by  free  and  timely  incisions. 

Covering  the  parts  thickly  with  strong  mercurial  ointment,  along  the  whole 
track  of  the  inflamed  lymphatic  vessels,  is  sometimes  useful  in  arresting  the 
ipread  of  the  morbid  action,  and  promoting  the  absorption  of  effused  fluids. 
I^.  Wallace  speaks  in  terms  of  high  commendation  of  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment, and  the  facts  which  he  has  communicated  to  me  warrant  me  in  saying 
that  it  is  worthy  of  fair  trial  in  the  early  stages  of  every  case  of  the  disease 
likely  to  come  ander  the  notice  of  the  practitioner. 

The  secondary  effects  of  this  class  of  injuries  are  removed  by  change  of 
ur.  attention  to  the  secretions,  tonics,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  cod-liver 
oil  In  ol»stinate  cases,  a  mild  course  of  mercury  may  be  necessary.  The 
mo«t  eligible  topical  remedies  are  evaporating  spirituous  lotions,  or  lotions 
of  acetate  of  lead,  Goulard^s  extract,  or  hydrochloratc  of  amniouia.  Some- 
times a  deep  and  free  incision  will  afford  more  prompt  relief  than  anything 
else. 

b. — MaUgnant  Pustule, 

This  is  a  disease  of  the  cutaneous  and  cellular  tissues,  commencing  in  the 
fora  of  a  little  vesicle,  and  raj)idly  terminating  in  gangrene,  its  caii-e  b»:ing 
a  -tpiic  virus  generated  by  horned  cattle  laboring  under  murrain.  Tho 
Frencri  surgeons  usually  describe  it  nnder  the  name  uf  charhon^  and  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  it  is  vulgarly  known  by  the  term  Persian  lire,  or  inii!i;:iiant 
pimple,  the  furmer  having  reference  to  the  horrible  pain  which  attends  it,  the 
bif»-r  TO  its  dfStructive  tendencv. 

Tilt  disease  is  met  with  in  various  sections  of  the  Union,  though  it  ap- 
fK-ar?  t'j  be  less  common  here  than  in  Europe-  Cases  of  it  have  orM-a-ioiuilIy 
^•eeu  ii«»t!ced  in  this  city  and  its  vicinity,  and  I  have  myself  -een  it  in  K*:ii- 
:G-:ky.  where,  as  well  as  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  an^l  Loui- 
*ik^a.  niurraiii  sometimes  prevails  as  an  epidemic.  In  the  latter  .Sta'.^:  it 
eaustrd  great  havoc,  in  the  summer  of  1><51,  among  the  slock  of  the  j»aii-:h*;-. 
of  Sl  Mary  and  Vermilion,  carrying  off  an  immense  number  of  canl*:,  a^ 
▼til  as  a  considerable  number  of  horses  and  mules,  among  the  latter  ol  'Aiiich 
it  first  liruke  out.  Hogs  and  dogs  that  ate  of  the  carcasses  took  the  di-r«:fn- 
ptr.  and  soon  died  of  it.  Several  cases  occurred  in  which  the  di-eii-«:  was 
communicated  to  the  human  subject  by  the  green  carrion  fly.  Dnrinj:  my 
rt"»id»rnce  at  Louisville  four  cases  of  the  malady  came  under  my  oli**i-. ation, 
all  having  l>€en  contracted  in  (laying  and  eviscerating  cows  dead  ol  murrain. 
Three  of  the  cases  were  males. 

In  Europe,  malignant  pustule  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  observed  on  the 
continent,  particularly  in  France,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  (iennany.     The 
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inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  appear  to  be  nearly  exempt  from  it ;  at  least  we 
may  so  infer  from  tbe  fact  that  hardly  any  allasion  is  made  to  the  disease  in 
any  of  their  works.  In  France  it  is  said  to  be  very  common  in  Lorraine, 
Franche-Comtc,  Bnrgundy,  Provence,  Lyonnais,  and  some  of  the  other  soath- 
em  regions,  althongh  no  part  is  wholly  exempt  from  it  It  appears  to  be 
rare  at  Paris,  but  frequent  at  Marseilles,  showing  that  locality  is  favorable  to 
its  production. 

The  disease  is  most  common  upon  the  hands  and  face,  because  these  parts, 
being  habitually  exposed,  are  most  liable  to  inoculation.  Persons  who  work 
among  hides,  both  green  and  dry,  tanners,  butchers,  shepherds,  blacksmiths, 
and  veterinary  surgeons,  are  most  liable  to  its  attacks.  It  is  often  contracted 
by  common  people  in  flaying  and  eviscerating  animals  dead  of  murrain.  It 
has  also  occurred  from  introducing  the  hand  into  the  rectum  and  vagina  of 
a  cow  laboring  under  putrid  fever.  Cases  have  been  observed  where  the 
virus  was  conveyed  by  insects  from  the  diseased  brute  to  man.  I  have  al- 
ready alluded  to  the  fact  that  it  may  be  communicated  by  the  green  carrion- 
fly.  It  would  seem  that  certain  parts  of  an  animal,  as  the  hair  and  wool, 
retain  the  poisonous  matter  for  a  long  time,  and  even  after  they  have  been 
most  thoroughly  washed  and  cleansed.  Dr.  Bourgeois  refers  to  the  case  of 
a  man  in  which  the  disease  was  apparently  produced  by  picking  the  horse- 
hair taken  out  of  an  old  sofa.  A  very  common  way  in  which  it  is  contracted 
is  by  handling  dry  hides.  Even  tanned  leather  is  said  to  be  capable  of  com- 
municating the  affection.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  it  might  l)e  con- 
tracted by  eating  the  flesh  of  brutes  dead  of  murrain,  but  we  know  of  no 
facts  that  justify  such  a  conclusion.  Whether  it  can  be  conveyed  from  one 
human  being  to  another,  or  from  man  to  the  inferior  animals,  is  also  nnde- 
termined. 

Wliat  the  nature  of  the  poison  is  which  produces  this  disease,  or  when, 
where,  and  how  it  is  developed,  is  a  question  which  we  have  no  means  of 
solving.  It  is  evidently  of  a  zymotic  character,  like  the  virus  of  smallpox 
and  chancre,  and  is  generated  by  most  of  our  domestic  animals,  especially 
cattle  dead  of  murrain,  its  occurrence  being  less  frequent  in  the  horse,  mule, 
ass,  and  sheep.  It  is  also  probable  that  it  may  be  generated  by  birds,  as  the 
hen  and  turkey.  In  a  case  which  occurred  a  number  of  years  ago  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  of  which  I  have  collected  the  particulars,  the  disease  was  con- 
tracted by  three  persons  in  picking  and  eviscerating  several  buzzards  with  a 
view  of  extracting  their  oil.  Both  the  hands  and  forearms  of  each  individual 
were  inoculated.  Violent  local  and  constitutional  symptoms  showed  them- 
selves by  the  end  of  the  second  day  after  the  operation,  the  parts  becoming 
excessively  swollen  and  painful,  and  covered  with  numerous  vesicles,  whick, 
upon  bursting,  exposed  ill-looking  ulcers,  discharging  a  thin  sanions  fluid, 
and  remaining  open  for  many  weeks.  The  inflammation  reached  up  to  the 
axilla,  the  glands  of  which  were  enormously  enlarged,  some  of  them  finally 
sup])urating.  Recovery  took  place  only  after  a  long  time,  and  after  great 
sufl*ering,  reducing  the  patients  to  the  very  verge  of  the  grave.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  whether,  in  these  cases,  the  poison  was  actually  generated  by  these 
birds,  or  merely  conveyed  by  them  through  their  feathers.  However  this 
mav  be,  the  facts  involved  in  them  are  of  much  interest. 

Symptoms. — The  period  of  latency  of  the  disease  is  very  brief,  generally, 
perhaps,  not  exceeding  a  few  hours.  The  flrst  distinguishable  evidence  of 
the  operation  of  the  poison  is  a  small  reddish  point,  not  larger  than  a  pin*^ 
head,  and  the  seat  of  a  burning,  itching  sensation,  attended  with  a  desire  to 
scratch.  Gradually  spreading  in  size,  it  is  speedily  followed  by  a  little 
vesicle,  filled  with  a  thin,  turbid  serum,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  soon  replaced  by 
a  pustule  of  a  yellowish,  brownish,  or  reddish  color,  according  as  it  contains 
pure  pus,  or  pus  mixed  with  blood.     Around  the  pustule  is  a  distinct  areola, 
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■ot  onlike  that  of  smallpox;  the  part  is  exquisitely  painful,  hard,  and  cir- 
csmscribed,  allowiug  itself  to  be  raised  op  from  the  subjacent  structures. 
Continaiug  to  extend,  it  becomes  gradually  more  and  more  prominent,  and 
at  length  acquires  a  base  equal  to  the  diameter  of  a  twenty-five  cent  piece, 
hilf  a  dollar,  or  ercn  a  dollar.  Meanwhile  the  pustule  bursts,  revealing  a 
foal,  gangrenoQS  nicer,  discharging  a  sanious,  fetid,  irritating  fluid,  sometimes 
qatte  abundant.  Long  before  the  disease  has  reached  this  crisis,  the  affected 
limb  is  enormously  swollen,  stiff,  numb,  heavy,  and  exquisitely  painful,  the 
inflammation  often  reaching  as  far  as  the  shoulder,  and  seriously  involving 
iKe  axillary  glands.  The  numljer  of  vesicles  is  variable ;  in  one  of  my  cases 
there  was  only  a  single  one ;  in  another  there  were  two,  one  on  the  hand  and 
the  other  on  the  forearm;  in  the  third  there  were  five;  and  in  a  fourth  the 
whole  arm  and  hand  were  literally  covered  with  them,  their  number  amount- 
ing to  several  bondred.  When  numerous,  they  are  always  proportionably 
mall,  not  exceeding  the  diameter  of  a  currant  or  a  split  pea. 

When  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  face,  the  swelling  is  generally  so  great 
as  to  give  rise  to  the  most  hideous  distortion,  it  being  almost  impossible  to 
distinjruish  one  feature  from  another.  The  eyelids  are  closed  and  distended 
like  bladders,  the  lips  are  several  times  the  natural  thickness  and  hardly 
movable,  the  cheeks  are  enormously  puffed  out,  and  the  natural  line  of  de- 
marcation l)etwecn  the  jaw  and  neck  is  completely  effaced.  The  face,  in  fact, 
looks  more  like  a  dark,  shapeless  mass  than  a  human  countenance.  AVhen 
seated  here,  the  malady  is  apt  to  extend  to  the  throat,  causing  great  swelling 
of  the  palate  and  tonsils,  attended  with  immense  difficulty  of  deglutition  and 
respiration,  and  sometimes  followed  by  suffocation. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  are  those,  in  the  first  instance,  of  general 
malaise,  or  uneasiness,  with  a  feeling  of  depression  and  foreboding  of  evil. 
Presently  high  fever  sets  in,  preceded  and  accompanied  by  rigors;  and  then, 
in  a  very  few  days,  the  patient  sinks  into  a  low  typhoid  condition,  commonly 
attended  with  low  muttering  delirium,  loss  of  sleep,  and  excessive  restless- 
nts?.  I'eath  often  follows  in  three  or  four  days  from  the  first  manifestation 
of  the  disease;  but  sometimes  it  does  not  take  place  under  a  week,  and  in  a 
fevr  rare  cases  not  before  the  end  of  a  fortnight.  The  patient's  habits  and 
•tai?  of  health  at  the  time  of  the  inoculation,  the  quantity  of  matter  absorbed 
into  the  system,  and  the  nature  of  the  treatment,  all,  doubtless,  exercise  an 
important  influence  upon  the  issue  of  the  case.  As  a  general  rule,  however, 
it  may  be  stated  that  few  recoveries  occur  under  any  circumstances. 

Jjiuertion  has  hitherto  thrown  no  light  ui)on  the  nature  of  this  disease. 
Tbe  internal  organs,  especially  the  lungs,  are  generally  considerably  engorged; 
in-l  in  a  few  rare  instances  metastatic  abscesses  have  been  found.  The 
aff^rvted  limb  is  usually  distended  with  serum  and  lymph,  the  latter  of  which 
ofie-ij  exists  in  large  quantity,  giving  the  parts  their  characteristic  hardness, 
and  exhibiting  occasionally,  here  and  there,  a  greenish,  gelatinous  appear- 
anc*?.  In  one  case  I  discovered  several  depots  of  blood.  If  the  patient  sur- 
vive snflBciently  long,  abscesses  will  be  found  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
lisiue.  or  evidences  of  purulent  extravasation.  The  inflammation  seldom 
extends  deeply  among  the  muscles,  being  apparently  limited  by  the  aponeu- 
roses. The  axillary  glands  are  sometimes  much  enlarge*!,  softened,  dis- 
colored, and  infiltrated  with  various  kinds  of  fluids.  In  the  immediate 
neizhborhood  of  the  vesicles  the  parts  are  of  extreme  density,  cutting  with 
a  frraiing  noise  very  much  like  fibro-cartilage.  Doubtless  the  veins  and  ab- 
•orbenis  are  implicated  in  the  disease,  but  in  what  manner,  or  degree,  has 
not  J-een  ascertained.  There  is  usually,  after  death,  a  tendency  to  rapid  de- 
composition. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  prophylactic  and  curative.     As  soon  as  it 
is  aiceriained  that  an  individual  has  be'eu  inoculated,  the  part  should  be  im- 
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mediately  cat  oat,  after  which  it  should  be  well  washed  with  warm  water,  to 
encoarage  vascalar  disgorgement,  and  thea  still  farther  drained  by  the  cup- 
ping-glass, these  means  being  followed  by  thoroagh  cauterization  withdilnta 
acid  nitrate  of  mercnry  or  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver.  Or,  instead  of  this, 
the  part  is  destroyed  with  the  Vienna  paste,  or  the  hot  iron.  When  eariy 
and  effectual  riddance  has  been  neglected,  or  foand  impracticable,  the  treat- 
ment  mast  be  conducted  upon  general  principles,  by  mild,  soothing,  and  sup- 
porting measures.  All  sanguineous  depletion,  both  by  the  lancet  and  leeches, 
active  purgation,  and  other  debilitating  means  are  avoided,  as  calculated, 
inevitably,  to  hasten  the  fatal  crisis.  The  secretions,  always  seriously  de- 
ranged in  this  disease,  are  rectified  by  small  doses  of  calomel,  the  excesiifv 
pain  is  allayed  by  full  doses  of  morphia,  and  the  system  is  sustained  by  the 
liberal  ase  of  brandy,  quinine,  and  other  stimulants.  The  limb,  placed  in  aa 
elevated  position,  is  wrapped  up  in  light  flannel  cloths,  wrung  oot  of  a  tepid 
solution  of  lead  and  opium,  and  if  there  be  much  tension  and  throbbing, 
early  and  free  incisions  are  practised  to  afford  vent  to  the  effused  flaida 
Sometimes  great  comfort  is  experienced  from  the  employment  of  an  emol- 
lient cataplasm,  covered  with  laudanum  and  olive  oil.  Fetor  is  allayed  bj 
the  chlorides,  which  may  also  sometimes  be  advantageously  given  internally. 
Should  convalescence  take  place,  the  cure  must  be  promoted  by  nutritioM 
drink  and  food,  and  change  of  air. 
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this  head  may  be  included  the  more  imroediate  effects  of  injuries, 
II  Derrons  depression,  or  shock,  and  traumatic  deh'rium,  as  it  has  not  inaptly 
been  termed.  These  effects  may  succeed  to  almost  any  lesion,  however  trivial 
or  complicated,  their  production  being  greatly  influenced  by  the  temperament, 
bibiti,  age,  aad  idiosyncrasy  of  the  individual ;  and  they  deserve  the  most 
eutfol  study,  inasmuch  as  they  are  frequently  followed  by  the  worst  conse- 
qnences.  The  subject  of  tetanus  might  pro])erly  be  included  under  the 
preseot  division,  but  as  this  disease  occasionally  arises  without  any  external 
injarr,  the  consideration  of  it  will  be  postponed  until  I  come  to  speak  of  the 
ilfeciioDs  of  the  nerves. 


SECT.  I. — PROSTRATION,  COLLAPSE,  OR  SHOCK. 

Shock  may  be  defined  to  be  a  depression  of  the  vital  powers,  induced  sud- 
denij  hy  external  injury,  and  essentially  dependent  upon  a  loss  of  innerva- 
tion. It  bears,  in  effect,  the  same  relation  to  the  nervous  system  that  syncope 
doe«to  the  vascular;  in  the  one  case,  the  result  is  caused  by  a  diminution  of 
aerous  fluid,  in  the  other  by  a  diminution  of  blood ;  in  both,  the  consequence 
i-  aore  or  le<3  prostration,  with  perturbation  of  body  and  mind,  extremely 
variable  both  as  to  intcnsitv  and  duration.  When  nervous  shock  is  severe, 
it  mav  iustantaneonsly  terminate  in  death,  as  so  often  happens  in  falls  and 
blows  ujMin  the  head ;  more  generally,  however,  after  having  continued  for 
&n  iM'ittiiiite  period,  it  passes  into  reaction,  the  powers  of  life  gradually 
C'DJiiir  up.  as  tiie  different  organs  and  the  general  system  regain  their  ner- 
^)C3  tluid.  The  most  severe  and  fatal  cases  of  shock  are  generally  those  that 
^:if•erTene  upon  direct  injury  to  the  great  nervous  centres,  as  the  brain  and 
spinal  Curd  ;  no  less  disastrous  effects  occasionally  succeed  blows  upon  the 
•  I'iL'a-itri*:  ri-gion,  in  consequence  of  the  violence  thus  inflicted  upon  the  solar 
pitius  .jf  nt-rves.  In  some  of  these  and  other  similar  instances  life  is  de- 
stroyed with  the  same  rapidity  as  by  lightning,  the  nervous  fluid  being  instan- 
taneoiiNy  annihilated  without  the  individual  being  rendered  conscious  of  his 
'ioum.  Such  cases  have  their  counterparts  only  in  those  frightful  hcnior- 
rbai«  in  which,  a  large  artery,  as,  for  example,  the  aorta,  being  divided,  the 
patitrjt  perishes  in  a  few  seconds  from  loss  of  blood.  The  blood  has  long 
li«n  known  by  physiologists  as  the  vital  fluid,  so  necessary  has  its  integrity 
aUav«  Ijten  regarded  to  the  well-being  of  the  system  and  the  maintenance  of 
Uaithv  action.  But  it  is  certainly  not  the  only  fluid  entitled  to  this  dislinc- 
tioD;  the  nervous  fluid  is  both  more  subtle  and  more  important  as  a  life  i)re- 
*€r7er.  When  blood  flows  away  in  a  mighty  and  overwhelming  torrent,  the 
Krson  dies,  and  life  is  then  said  to  be  destroyed,  as  it  certainly  is,  by  the 
'icesiiive  ganguineoas  drainage.  Hut  in  shock,  the  same  effect  may  happen, 
iiitl  yet  the  body  be  literally  surcharged  with  blood,  not  a  single  drop  perhaps 
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having  been  spilled  in  the  accident  causing  the  fatal  resalt.  Thos,  of  the 
two  fluids,  the  nervous  is,  in  every  respect,  the  more  important,  because  the 
more  essential  to  life ;  and  its  disturbance  is  therefore  a  more  frequent  canse 
of  death. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  work  on  surgery  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  the  nervous  fluid,  or  to  attempt  to  settle  the  question,  so  often  propoanded, 
whether  there  really  is  any  fluid  of  this  kind  at  all.  Such  an  inTestigation 
belongs  more  properly  to  physiology ;  but  there  is  no  sensible  practitioner 
who  has  not  occasion  daily  to  lament,  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  his 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  and  I  feel  sore 
that  cases  of  disease  and  accident  are  constantly  permitted  to  slip  through 
our  hands  simply  because  of  our  forgetfulness  that  there  is  snch  a  thing  as  a 
nervous  fluid.  No  one  is  unmindful  that  a  patient  has  blood,  that  a  certain 
quantity  of  this  fluid  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  health  and  life,  and 
that,  like  the  solids,  it  is  subject  to  a  thousand  diseases,  often  of  themselves 
sufficient  to  cause  death.  Unfortunately,  we  can  never  acquire  any  intimate 
knowledge  of  an  agent  so  subtle  as  the  nervous  fluid ;  like  the  electric,  or 
galvanic,  which  it  is  supposed  to  resemble,  we  can  know  it  only  by  its  effects. 

Shock  may  be  produced  by  a  great  variety  of  causes,  some  of  a  bodily, 
others  of  a  mental  character;  some  external,  others  internal.  It  moy  be 
purely  nervous,  or  partly  nervous  and  partly  hemorrhagic,  that  is,  dependent 
upon  the  conjoined  loss  of  the  nervous  and  sanguineous  fluids.  The  nature 
and  extent  of  shock  are  greatly  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  general  health 
at  the  time  of  the  accident,  the  amount  of  the  injury,  the  importance  of  the 
part  more  directly  assailed,  and,  also,  in  an  especial  manner,  by  the  idiosyn- 
crasy of  the  individual.  There  are  some  persons,  soldiers,  for  example,  of 
the  most  undoubted  courage,  men  who  would  not  hesitate  to  face  the  month 
of  the  cannon,  who  fall  into  a  state  of  the  most  profound  prostration  from 
the  most  trifling  accident;  who  turn  pale  and  tremble  like  a  leaf;  whose 
minds  are  perfectly  bewildered,  and  who  are,  as  it  were,  completely  stunned, 
from  injuries  so  insignificant  as  not  to  afl'ect,  in  the  slightest  degree,  ordinary 
persons.  Such  an  occurrence  can  only  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  idio- 
syncrasy;  and  it  has  its  counterpart  in  those  persons  who,  although  extremely 
plethoric,  faint  from  the  slightest  loss  of  blood,  or  even  from  the  mere  sight 
of  that  fluid.  There  are  other  persons,  on  the  contrary,  whom  hardly  any 
accident,  however  severe,  can  shock  ;  they  are  insensible  to  pain ;  their 
nervous  system  is  obtuse ;  nothing  affects  them,  either  bodily  or  mentally;  a 
severe  blow  may  stun  them,  but  the  eficct  is  transient ;  in  a  few  minutes  they 
are  completely  restored  to  consciousness  and  power.  Here,  again,  is  an 
example  of  idiosyncrasy,  a  peculiarity  of  organization;  in  the  former  case, 
the  individual  is  all  nerve,  all  sensibility ;  in  the  latter,  all  blood,  all  muscle. 
But  it  is  not  only  the  nervous  and  irritable  that  suffer  from  shock ;  the  fat 
and  corpulent  are  prone  to  be  affected  by  it  from  the  slightest  causes,  and 
hence  such  persons  seldom  make  good  subjects  for  the  knife;  they  bear  the 
loss  of  blood  badly,  and  are  extremely  liable  to  perish  from  erysipelas  and 
pyemia,  in  consequence,  as  it  appears  to  me,  rather  of  loss  of  nervous  flnid 
than  from  any  toxic  state  of  the  blood,  or  blood-poisoning,  properly  so-called. 
There  are  some  individuals  whom  the  slightest  operation  will  kill ;  tonch 
them,  and  they  are  sure  to  die ;  they  arc  destitute  of  life-power,  and  inca- 
pable of  resisting  the  slightest  shock.  The  fainting  produced  by  the  prick- 
ing of  a  needle  and  the  introduction  of  a  bougie  affords  a  familiar  illustration 
of  shock  from  trivial  causes. 

Among  the  external  causes  of  shock  deserving  of  particular  notice,  oo 
account  of  their  crushing  effects,  are  injuries  upon  the  skull  and  spine,  snch 
as  are  produced  by  a  full  or  blow ;  gunshot,  railway,  steamboat,  and  factory 
wounds;  dislocations  and  fractures;  violent  sprains,  burns,  and  scalds;  and 
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come  of  the  more  severe  operations,  as  the  extirpation  of  enormons  turners, 
and  the  amputation  of  the  larger  limbs,  even  when  not  attended  with  any 
considerable  hemorrhage. 

Severe  shock  is  frequently  produced  by  internal  causes.  One  of  the  most 
familiar  examples  of  this  kind  is  afforded  in  perforation  of  the  bowel,  conse- 
quent upon  typhoid  fever,  and  followed  by  extravasation  of  fecal  matter. 
The  moment  this  takes  place,  the  shock  is  immense  ;  if  the  patient  had  been 
Etnick  severely  on  the  head,  it  could  not  be  more  so;  in  some  cases  it  is  so 
OTerwhelming  as  to  destroy  life  in  a  few  hours.  The  pain  which  attends  the 
passage  of  a  g^Il-stone,  or  of  a  nrinary  concretion,  is  often  followed  by  similar 
results ;  extravasation  of  urine  may  be  mentioned  as  another  example.  Many 
a  woman  has  perished  from  shock  induced  by  severe  labor;  and  the  excessive 
prcHtratioD  consequent  upon  apoplectic  seizures  is  familiar  to  every  prncti- 
tioaer. 

Mental  shock  is  often  extremely  severe,  and  is  occasionally  followed  by  the 
worst  consequences,  especially  when  it  occurs  during  the  progress  of  a  severe 
illnesSf  or  after  a  severe  surgical  operation.  Fright  is  perhaps  the  worst  of 
The  causes  of  mental  shock.  The  effect  of  terror,  in  suddenly  exhausting  the 
Dervous  power,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  history  of  those  persons,  who,  being 
MDtenced  to  be  bled  to  death,  actually  died  on  hearing  water  trickling  into 
ibe  hasin,  which  they  supposed  to  be  blood  issuing  from  their  veins,  after  the 
ano  ha^l  been  slightly  pricked,  although  no  vessel  had  been  opened.  It  is 
related  of  Desanlt  that  he  one  day  lost  a  patient,  about  to  be  lithotomizcd, 
from  sheer  fright.  The  man,  who  was  very  cowardly,  fainted  and  died 
nnder  the  impression  that  the  operation  was  progressing,  when  this  distin- 
^ished  surgeon  was,  in  fact,  only  tracing  the  line  of  the  intended  incision 
un  the  perineum  with  his  nail.  A  sick,  bedridden  person,  in  danger  of 
Ijeing  bnrnt  to  death,  has  been  known  to  perish  from  shock,  brought  on  by 
ficessive  mental  trepidation.  The  receipt  of  disagreeable  news,  the  sudden 
loss  of  property,  and,  in  short,  violent  mental  emotion  of  almost  any  kind, 
may  ;rive  rise  to  similar  effects. 

Mental  and  corporeal  shock  are  often  combined ;  and,  when  this  is  the 
rtse,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  former  predominate,  in  a  very  marked 
deirree,  over  the  latter.  The  soldier  on  the  field  of  battle  nmy  suffer  from 
J*odiIy  .«hock  induced  by  a  severe  wound ;  he  may  feel  that  he  is  badly  hurt, 
I -at  ?till  he  is  sanguine  of  recovery,  and  cheerfully  and  manfully  bears  up 
binder  his  affliction.  The  surgeon  examines  his  wound,  and  perceiving  its 
;.Tave  character,  informs  him  that  it  will  probably  cost  him  his  life.  Instantly 
The  cu^e  assumes  a  different  aspect ;  the  system  is  overwhelmed  with  pertur- 
l.ation  and  excitement ;  the  vital  powers  arc  depressed  to  the  utmost ;  and 
<ieath  takes  place  perhaps  several  days  sooner  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
done. 

The  Mymptoms  of  shock,  although  extremely  variable,  arc  generally  such 
as  attend  syncope  from  loss  of  blood,  or  concussion  of  the  brain,  which  is 
:t*elf  only  a  form  of  nervous  depression,  or  expenditure  of  the  vital  forces. 
If  the  accident  has  been  slight,  the  effect  will  be  that  of  a  moderate  stun, 
:hat  i.-.  the  patient  will  experience  some  degree  of  mental  confusion,  look 
yiale,  and  feel  weak  and  tremulous;  objects  will  appear  dark  to  him,  and  he 
will  probably  reel,  if  not  fall.  Presently,  however,  especially  if  he  lies  down, 
reacti"n  will  take  place,  and  in  a  short  time  he  will  recover  both  his  mental 
:«nd  physical  powers,  so  as  to  be  able  to  converse,  act,  and  walk  in  the  same 
;3arinfcr  as  before  he  was  hurt.  AVhen  the  injury  has  been  severe,  the  effect 
i:f»on  the  nervous  system  will  of  course  be  proportionably  greater.  The 
[.atient,  unable  to  support  himself,  falls  to  the  ground,  often  as  he  does  so 
iiiflicting  serious  violence  upon  his  person.  Consciousness,  special  sensation, 
aud  volition  are  perhaps  completely  abolished ;   the  countenance  is  deadly 
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pale,  the  respiration  is  slow  and  feeble ;  the  pn1«e  is  ?mxll^  Sarterinz,  and.  at 
time*,  altop'ether  imperceptible ;  the  extremities  become  rapLdlr  cold :  ud 
the  nurface  is  soon  bathed  with  an  abundant  clammj  rre&c  Gaspinz  ud 
sigh  in  jT,  with  con  vol  si  ve  tremors,  are  often  present,  and.  in  sreneral.  bat  too 
clearly  denote  the  serions  character  of  the  lesion.  X':*:  aafreqaentlr  then 
are  involuntary  dischar^res  from  the  bowels,  with  nausea  and  eTeti  Tomxtin;: 

The  duration  of  these  symptoms  is  subject  to  no  liccle  diTersftj;  at  times 
they  pa?s  off  in  a  few  minutes,  or,  at  farthest,  in  a  few  hoars ;  at  other  tiiiu% 
they  last  for  several  days,  and  even  then  perhaps  they  do  noc  disappear  ea- 
tirely,  one  or  more  hanging  on  for  a  considerably  longer  peri<3d.  When  tke 
shock  is  very  severe,  death  may  occur  in>tantaneoasIy.  or  the  case  may  linger 
on  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  with,  now  and  thco, 
an  attempt  at  reaction,  and  at  last  prove  fatal.  Instances  occasionally  occur 
in  which,  after  tolerably  complete  reaction  has  been  established,  the  systea 
f^inks  again  into  a  partial  state  of  collapse,  the  vital  forces  having  evidently 
not  sufficient  stamina  to  maintain  the  action  of  the  brain  and  heart.  Such 
case's  are  very  apt  to  end  fatally,  generally  within  the  first  twenty-foar  homs 
after  their  commencement. 

lUnction,  after  shock,  is  denoted  by  a  gradual,  or  more  or  less  rapid  re- 
sumption of  the  functions  of  the  different  organs,  which  awake,  so  to  speak, 
from  their  slumlier,  and  spring  back  again  into  life  and  happiness.  One  of 
the  first  evidences  of  this  change  is  a  return  of  the  color  of  the  face,  with  an 
increase  of  the  hearths  action,  as  indicated  by  the  state  of  the  pnlse,  which  is 
not  only  stronger  and  fuller,  but  more  steady  and  regular :  the  respiration 
is  more  free  and  open  ;  the  surface  becomes  warmer  and  dryer ;  the  sphincten 
again  obey  the  will ;  and  the  mind  regains  its  self-possession  and  power  of 
action.  Often  the  first  symptom  of  reaction,  after  severe  shock,  is  vomiting, 
fo1!<>wed  by  complete  clearance  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  itself  gene- 
rally a  favorable  sign,  as  it  is  denotive  of  a  return  of  muscular  power. 

Thirre  is  a  form  of  shock  which  has  been  called,  not  inaptly,  insidious,  u 
the  svmntoms  arc  c:enerallv  of  a  masked  character,  and  are  therefore  well 
ca'crjlatcd  to  deceive  both  the  patient  ami  practitioner.  The  person,  althongh 
severely  injured,  congratulates  himself  upon  having  made  an  excellent  escape, 
and  tiatiers  himself  that  he  is  not  only  in  no  danger,  but  that  he  will  soon  be 
well :  in  fact,  to  look  at  him  one  would  hardly  suppose,  at  first  sight,  that 
there  was  anything  serious  the  matter  with  him ;  the  countenance  appears 
well,  the  breathing  is  good,  the  pulse  is  but  little  affected,  except  that  it  is 
too  soft  and  frequent,  and  the  mind,  calm  and  collected,  possesses  its  wonted 
visror.  tlie  patient  asking  and  answering  questions  very  much  as  in  health. 
But  a  mijre  careful  examination  soon  serves  to  show  that  deep  mischief  is 
lurking  in  the  system  :  that  the  machinery  of  life  has  been  mdely  unhinged, 
and  the  whole  system  profoundly  shocked ;  in  a  word,  that  the  nervons  flnid 
has  been  exhausted,  and  that  there  is  not  enough  power  in  the  constitution 
to  reproduce  and  maintain  it.  The  skin  of  such  persons  soon  assnmes  an 
icterode,  or  sallow,  cadaverous  appearance,  feeling  at  the  same  time  donghy 
and  inelastic ;  the  extremities  become  deadly  cold ;  the  pulse  makes  a  des- 
perate effort  at  seeming  excellence,  but  is,  at  best,  weak  and  tremulous ;  there 
is  little  or  no  pain  ;  and  the  patient  is  altogether  too  composed  and  tranquil 
for  the  amount  of  injury  he  has  sustained.  The  system  does  not  seem  to  be 
con^fjioiiH  of  what  has  occurred ;  its  sensibilities  are  blunted,  and  hence  it  is 
incapable  of  Huffering.  ^Nature,  to  use  the  langnage  of  Hunter,  does  not 
feel  the  injury. 

The  count fsnuncc,  in  this  form  of  shock,  has  often  a  peculiar  melancholy 
expression,  an  if  foreshadowing  the  fatal  event ;  a  sad  smile  plays  upon  the 
lip,  and  illumines  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  while  the  upper  part,  on  the 
contrary,  wears  a  gloomy  aspect,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  other.     The 
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forehead,  as  the  patient  looks  at  his  attendants,  especially  if  he  has  jast  been 
nmsed  from  sleep,  is  strongly  knit  and  wrinkled,  giving  it  a  scowling  and 
BBiiter  air.  As  the  case  progresses,  the  brain  gradually  sinks  into  a  coma- 
toie  condition,  the  signs  of  prostration  become  more  pronounced,  and  death 
fiallj  occurs  from  mere  exhaustion,  life,  under  such  circumstances,  seldom 
hscing  longer  than  three  or  four  days. 

The  treatment  of  shock  must  be  conducted  with  two  objects  in  view ;  the 
fast  is  to  promote  reaction,  and  the  second  to  moderate  supervening  inflam- 
■stion,  for  to  prevent  it  altogether  is  by  no  means  always  possible. 

To  recorer  a  patient  from  shock,  he  should  immediately  be  placed  rccum- 
bentlT,  ererything  tight  or  constricting  should  be  removed  from  his  person, 
free  access  of  cold  air  should  be  i)rovided,  cold  water  should  be  dashed  upon 
the  Cue,  smeUing  bottles  should  be  held  near  the  nose,  and  sinapisms  should 
be  applied  to  the  extremities  and  [trccordial  region.  If  the  case  be  unusu- 
iDt  severe,  and  apprehension  is  entertained  for  the  patient's  safety,  stimu- 
Ittiag  injections  should  be  thrown  into  the  rectum,  and  turpentine  rubbed 
lioni^  the  spine.  If  deglutition  is  practicable,  brandy  and  water  should  bo 
giveD,  bat  in  attempting  to  convey  this  or  any  other  fluid  into  the  stomach, 
great  care  mast  be  taken,  otherwise  the  liquid  may  descend  into  the  wind- 
pipe, and  so  cause  strangulation.  The  most  prudent  plan,  under  such  circum- 
ttinces,  is  to  introduce  the  drink  with  a  spoon,  the  mouth  being  previously 
(breed  wide  open,  and  a  powerful  effort  made  to  excite  the  ])atient's  attention 
by  hallooing  loudly  into  one  of  his  ears.  If  he  cannot  swallow,  no  attempt 
ihoold  be  made  at  compulsion,  but,  for  the  reasons  just  mentioned,  the  effort 
should  at  once  be  discontinued. 

Iq  the  milder  cases  of  shock,  the  most  simple  treatment  will  often  suffice 
to  bring  about  reaction  ;  as,  for  example,  the  recumbent  posture,  a  drink  of 
cold  water,  and  the  use  of  the  fan  and  smelling  bottle.  The  blood  and  nerv- 
008  fluid  soon  resume  their  wonted  channels,  and  the  vital  forces  rapidly  regain 
their  supremacy. 

In  the  mental  form  of  shock,  a  soothing  word,  or  an  assurance  of  absence 
of  danger,  will  frequently  go  farther  in  promptly  effecting  restoration  than 
tbe  most  powerful  stimulants,  steadily  and  regulurly  administered.  Persons 
suffering  from  this  variety  of  prostration  are  freipiently  much  more  frightened 
than  hurt,  and  promptly  regain  their  animation  and  self-possession  when  they 
are  lold  that  their  injuries  are  altogether  of  a  simple,  trivial  character,  devoid 
of  all  danger,  both  present  and  future. 

Occasionally  reaction  is  sadly  interfered  with  by  an  overloaded  and  op- 
pressed stomach,  as  when  the  accident  has  occurred  soon  after  a  meal.  In 
^ach  cases,  the  patient  often  lies  in  a  state  of  deadly  pallor,  with  more  or  less 
retelling,  for  hours,  before  he  can  shake  off  the  oppressive  burden.  The 
indication  obviously  is  to  assist  nature  in  her  efforts  at  emesis,  by  the  admi- 
nistration of  a  dose  of  alum,  ipecacuanha,  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  or,  what,  per- 
bap«.  is  better,  under  such  circumstances,  equal  parts  of  common  suit  and 
nio<tard.  Serious  lesion  of  the  brain  is  hardly  to  be  considered  as  a  contra- 
iodication  to  such  a  course,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  digestive  powers 
are  completely  suspended,  and  with  what  difficulty  reaction  takes  place  when 
the  stomach  is  oppressed  by  a  heavy  meal. 

The  foolish  and  reprehensible  practice  of  bleeding  persons  laboring  under 
the  exhaustion  of  shock,  once  so  common,  has  become  completely  obsolete. 
Xo  «argeon  should  do  anything  without  a  reason,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult 
10  perceive  what  could  ever  have  induced  a  procedure  so  contrary  both  to 
physiology  and  good  sense.  In  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  there  are  no  cases 
in  which  it  is  not  proper,  immediately  after  such  an  accident,  to  draw  blood 
from  the  arm ;  but  assuredly  no  practitioner  would  yield  his  judgment  to 
such  an  erroneous  view,  and  perform  an  operation  that  might  speedily  prove 
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destructive  to  his  patient.  Fortunately,  whenever  such  an  attempt  is  made 
by  the  ignorant  and  thoughtless  charlatan,  the  blood  generally  refases  to 
flow,  and  consequently  no  harm  is  done. 

The  second  indication  is  to  moderate  the  resulting  inflammation.  To  do 
this,  much  may  be  accom])lished  in  the  way  of  prevention,  by  letting  on  the 
reaction  gradually ;  avoiding,  on  the  one  hand,  the  undue  use  of  stimulants, 
and,  on  the  other,  cautiously  interposing  antiphlogistics  as  occasion  may 
arise  for  their  exhibition.  Proper  allowance  is  made  for  the  apparent  vio* 
lencc  of  the  symptoms,  the  excitement  without  power ;  the  struggle  may  be 
furious,  but  will  in  all  likelihood  be  brief,  for  if  the  previous  depression  has 
been  at  all  severe  the  flame  will  ere  long  cease  of  its  own  accord,  or  readily 
yield  to  the  influence  of  very  simple  means,  such,  for  instance,  as  sjioDging 
the  surface  frequently  with  cool  or  tepid  water,  and  administering  a  little 
morphine  and  antimony,  aided  by  rigid  abstinence,  and  perfect  tranquillity 
of  mind  and  body.  Bleeding  should  be  practised  only  in  young  and  plethoric 
subjects,  with  a  tendency  to  serious  inflammation  of  some  important  internal 
organ,  and  where,  consequently,  the  fire  is  real,  and  not  merely  apparent 
The  opposite  course  often  exerts  a  most  pernicious  influence  upon  the  patient's 
recovery ;  impairing  his  vital  powers,  and  preventing  the  system  from  keeping 
up  a  due  supply  of  healthy  nervous  fluid,  so  conducive  to  the  restoration  both 
of  the  ])art  and  system.  As  the  secretions  are  commonly  materially  deranged 
in  all  cases  of  severe  shock,  early  and  effectual  means  should  be  adopted  for 
their  correction  and  improvement ;  a  gentle  mercurial  purge  will  often  admi- 
rably fulfil  the  indication,  and  render  any  further  use  of  this  class  of  remedies 
nn necessary.  The  diet  for  the  first  few  days  should  consist  mainly  of  animal 
broths,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  milk  punch,  or  wine  whey,  and  cautiously  fol- 
lowed by  food  of  a  solid  and  more  substantial  character.  Sturvation,  in  cases 
of  severe  shock,  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Such  a  course  cannot  be  too  point- 
edly or  too  forcibly  condemned,  as  it  is  contrary  alike  to  sound  sense  and  the 
dictates  of  an  enlightened  experience. 

Anodynes  are  always  borne  well  after  severe  shock,  and  should  be  admi- 
nistered early  and  freely,  to  allay  vascular  action  and  tranquillize  the  nervous 
system.  The  most  suitable  article  will  be  morphine,  or  the  ammoniated  tinc- 
ture of  opium,  either  alone,  or  conjoined  with  valerian ;  the  latter  remedy 
being  especially  serviceable  in  nervous,  hysterical  persons.  If  the  vital  powers 
flag  sensibly  after  the  occurrence  of  reaction,  recourse  must  be  had,  in  addition 
to  anodynes,  to  quinine,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  brandy,  liberally  and 
diligently  administered.  Determination  to  internal  organs  is  met  by  leeches 
and  blisters. 


SECT.  II. — TRAUMATIC  DEURIUM. 

One  of  the  most  unpleasant  effects  with  which  the  surgeon  has  to  contend 
in  the  treatment  of  wounds  and  other  injuries,  as  well  as  after  surgical 
operations,  is  the  occurrence  of  delirium,  at  a  period,  too,  perhaps,  when- 
everything  is  apparently  progressing  in  the  most  favorable  and  gratifying 
manner.  All  of  a  sudden,  the  nature  of  the  case  undergoes  a  remarkable 
change  for  the  worse ;  the  horizon,  just  a  moment  before  perfectly  calm  and 
serene,  like  the  summer's  sky,  is  almost  instantly  overcast  by  a  dark,  lower- 
ing cloud ;  the  system  is  thrown  into  nervous  tremors,  and  the  mind,  agitated 
with  disagreeable  forebodings,  is  absorbed  in  some  peculiar  fancy,  in  which 
the  patient  imagines  himself  pursued  by  his  enemies,  or  annoyed  by  persons 
peeping  at  him  through  the  keyhole  of  his  door,  making  grimaces  at  him 
through  the  window,  or  concerting  measures  for  his  destruction.  Great  di- 
versity obtains  in  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  disease  is  nshered  in. 
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Ib  some  cases  the  symptoms  are  apparently  of  a  hysterical  character,  the 

piiient  laajrhiDi^  and  talking  in  a  loud,  boisterous,  and  incolierent  manner ; 

or  perhaps  indnlging  in  unmeaning  jokes  about  the  nature  of  his  disease,  the 

nr  in  which  he  was  hart,  or  the  conduct  which  he  exhibited  during  the  ope- 

ntion  lie  has  undergone.     In  another  class  of  cases,  by  no  means  uncommon, 

be  is  completely  absorl)ed  in  his  business ;  he  harnesses  his  horses,  hitches 

them  to  the  carriage,  and  swears  at  them  because  they  do  not  move  to  please 

kim.    Id  some  cases,  again,  he  is  seized  with  a  species  of  religious  phrensy  ; 

be  prays  and  sings,  and  utters  pious  exclamations.     Occasionally,  he  labors 

Bodersooie  demoniacal  delnsion  ;  he  fancies  that  the  devil  has  possession  of 

bim,  and  that  he  is  about  to  ))e  carried  to  the  infernal  regions.     Finally, 

there  are  instances  in  which  the  patient  is  sadly  annoyed  by  the  idea  that  he 

is  porsned  by  snakes,  dogs,  or  rats,  or  that  some  horrible  reptile  is  trying  to 

creep  into  his  throat     In  short,  there  is  no  end  to  these  delusions,  which  are 

often  as  ludicrous  to  the  observer  as  they  are  distressing  to  the  ])atient,  to 

whom  thej  are  always  a  source  of  severe  suftering,  not  less  so  than  if  they 

were  real. 

The  cause  of  these  symptoms  is  not  always  apparent.     In  the  great  majo- 
riry  of  cases,  they  are  produced,  cither  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  inordi- 
nate ose  of  alcoholic  spirits,  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  occurrence  of  a 
severe  injurr,  attended,  it  may  be,  by  dreadful  shock,  or  copious  hemorrhage, 
thos  ereatly  increasing  the  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  system  to  external 
and  internal  impressions.     It  is  not  necessary  for  their  development  that  the 
individual  should  have  been  a  habitual  drunkard  ;  they  often  show  themselves 
nearly  as  readily  if  he  has  merely  been  a  free  drinker  without  having  carried 
the  Qse  of  liquor  to  the  extent  of  intoxication.     On  the  other  hand,  they 
uecasionally  occur  in  persons  of  the  most  temperate  habits,  who  have  perhaps 
never  used  alcohol  in  any  form,  or  for  any  purpose  whatever.     Dupuytren, 
who  first  called  attention  to  this  variety  of  the  disease,  has  given  it  the  name 
of  nervous  delirium,  and  in  the  paper  which  he  has  published  on  the  subject 
he  has  rejXJrted  a  number  of  cases  in  which  it  supervened  upon  various  kinds 
of  irgnrics  and  operations,  some  of  them  of  a  very  trivial  character,  or  such 
a.-  u*rially  produce  no  unpleasant  results  of  any  description,  tiie  ])atient  rn- 
T'idly  recovering  from  their  effects.     It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  in  these  cases, 
the  affirction  is  generally  of  a  purely  nervous  nature,  arising  from  the  eflects 
of  liie  commotion  inflicted  upon  a  delicate  and  highly  susceptible  constitu- 
tioD.     Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  often  mixed  up  with  the  eflects  of 
ihixk,  rendering  it  difficult,   if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish  them  accu- 
Tbttiy  from  each  other.     All  practical  surgeons  have  frequent  opportunities 
of  jriines-ing  such  cases.     So  far  as  my  observation  extends,  I  am  not  aware 
iha:  any  class  of  injuries  is  entirely  exempt  from  the  disease ;  sometimes  the 
most  trivial  scratch,  or  contusion,  is  followed  by  it.     Cori)ulent  persons,  who 
frenerally  bear  injuries  and  operations  very  badly,  are  particularly  prone  to 
Ihi*  form  of  delirium.     Burns  and  scalds,  railway  lesions,  lacerated  wounds, 
and  compound  fractures  may  be  enumerated  as  among  the  more  ])owerful 
caa«e»  of  the  disease.     It  has  been  thought  that  children  arc  less  liable  to 
soffer  from  nervous  delirium  than  adults  and  elderly  subjects ;  but  this  is 
certainly  not  true;  on  the  contrary,  such  is  the  susceptibility  of  the  system 
at  this  tender  age  to  physical  and  mental  impressions,  that  the  slightest  acci- 
dcLt  is  often  sufficient  to  develop  it.     If  women  are  less  frequently  afTccted 
Than  men.  it  is  simply  because  they  are  less  exposed  to  the  various  exciting 
tan*es  of  the  disease.     There  is  certainly  every  other  reason  why  they  should 
suffer  quite  as  much  as  men,  if  indeed  not  more. 

Nervous  delirium  generally  comes  on  within  the  first  twenty-four  or  forty- 
e:?ht  hours  after  the  application  of  the  exciting  cause ;  it  may  last  for  a  va- 
riable period,  but  rarely  longer  than  five  or  six  days,  and  may  terminate  either 
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in  health,  or  in  death,  according  to  the  graritj  of  the  injury  that  has  pro- 
daced  it.  Its  leading  symptoms  are  a  confused,  wandering,  or  flighty  state 
of  the  mind,  with  excessive  vigilance;  incohercncy  of  speech  and  manner; 
absence  of  fever ;  an  open,  moist  state  of  the  skin  ;  and  little  or  no  excite* 
ment  of  the  pnlse.  The  eyes  have  generally  a  wild  expression,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  easily  disturbed  by  noise  and  light,  as  well  as  by  the  presence  of  hii 
attendants.  The  appetite  is  usually  impaired,  the  bowels  are  costive,  the 
urine  is  scanty  and  rather  high-colored,  and  the  feet  arc  disposed  to  be  cold. 
If  the  patient  be  spoken  to,  he  is  generally  readily  roused,  but  soon  lapses 
into  his  former  condition. 

Nervous  delirium,  properly  so  called,  is  easily  distinguished  from  deliriom 
tremens  by  the  aWnce  of  tremors,  which  form  such  a  striking  feature  in  the 
latter  disease  as  to  be  characteristic.  In  delirium  tremens  the  limbs  are  io 
a  constant  trembling  condition  ;  the  symptom  comes  on  early  in  the  attack, 
and  always  lasts  until  the  effects  of  the  disease  are  nearly  worn  offl  When 
the  delirium  is  fully  developed,  the  hands  and  fingers  are  incessantly  in  mo- 
tion, the  patient  carrying  them  to  his  mouth,  face,  and  head,  as  if  he  were 
desirous  of  swallowing  something,  or  removing  some  imaginary  object  from 
his  person.  The  countenance  is  usually  flushed,  the  eyes  are  deeply  injected, 
the  pulse  is  small,  frequent,  and  quick,  and  the  mind  is  roused  with  difficulty. 
Added  to  these  circumstances  is  the  history  of  the  case,  which  generally 
affords  valuable,  if  not  conclusive,  information  respecting  the  patient's  habits 
prior  to  his  attack. 

Delirium  tremens,  the  result  of  alcoholic  stimulation,  is  an  extremely  com- 
mon occurrence  after  all  severe  operations  and  injuries,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  causes  of  their  mortality.  Hence  operations  should  never,  if 
possible,  be  performed  upon  this  class  of  persons  so  long  as  they  can  be  pot 
off.  or  without  due  preparation  of  the  system ;  special  care  should  also  be 
taken  to  avoid  shock  and  loss  of  blood,  as  these  are  two  of  the  most  power- 
ful predisposing  causes  of  the  disease. 

It  is  well  known  that  persons  addicted  to  the  immoderate  use  of  opium 
and  tobacco  are  liable  to  suffer  from  a  peculiar  form  of  nervous  delirium  after 
severe  injuries  and  operations,  characterized  by  excessive  wakefulness,  and  a 
sense  of  indescribable  wretchedness,  with  a  bewildered  and  confused  state  of 
the  mind,  from  which  it  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult  to  rouse  them,  so  is 
to  induce  them  to  take  their  necessary  food  and  medicine.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  excessive  use  of  coffee  and  tea  may,  in  persons  of  a  very 
nervous,  excitable  temperament,  produce  similar  effects. 

In  genenil,  as  was  previously  intimated,  traumatic  delirium  usually  sets-io 
at  an  early  i^eriod  after  the  application  of  the  external  injury  that  provokes 
it ;  sometimes,  however,  the  i>atient,  perhaps  contrary  to  expectation,  goes 
on  exceedingly  well  for  some  considerable  time,  happily  surmounting  the 
primary  effects,  but  suffering  severely  from  the  secondary,  the  consequence 
commoiiiy  of  profuse,  unhealthy,  and  exhausting  suppuration.  Again, 
instances  occur  in  which  he  may  have  several  attacks  of  this  nervous  suffering, 
with  a  variable  interval  of  from  several  days  to  several  weeks,  during  which 
the  mind  may  be  perfectly  clear  and  tranquil,  the  patient  bearing  up  man- 
fully under  his  disorders,  sanguinely  and  fully  anticipating  none  other  than 
the  most  favorable  termination. 

Traumatic  delirium,  however  induced,  or  in  whatever  manner  it  may 
present  itself,  is  often  extremely  difficult  of  management.  In  its  worst  forms, 
the  mind  is  frequently  so  completely  disordered  as  to  render  confinement  of 
the  patient  with  the  strait  waistcoat  an  indispensable  item  of  the  treatment 
This  is  the  more  necessary  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  patient  is  dis- 
posed to  tear  off  the  dressings  from  his  wounds,  to  commit  suicide,  or  to 
hurt  his  neighbors  and  nurses.     There  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  which 
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hi  beeo  Doticed  by  all  practitioners  in  this  class  of  persons ;  I  allude  to 
iklr  otter  indifference  to  pain.  So  great  is  this,  in  many  instances,  that 
tkej  will  not  only  uncover  their  wounds,  but  absolutely  take  a  sort  of  plea- 
ore  in  handling  and  picking  them.  Dupuytren  refers  to  the  case  of  an  old 
■10  who,  having  been  operated  upon  for  strangulated  hernia,  tore  away  the 
dressiofES  from  his  groin,  and  composedly  squeezed  his  bowels,  his  friends  all 
tbe  while  thinking  be  was  getting  on  most  admirably,  such  was  his  calm  and 
qoiet  demeanor  as  he  lay  in  ))ed. 

Ooe  of  the  most  important  indications,  then,  is  to  set  a  careful  watch  over 
the  patient,  in  order  that  he  may  not  do  any  harm  either  to  himself  or 
others;  in  woands  and  fractures  the  most  perfect  quietude  is  generally 
oecessary,  and  the  greatest  pains  should  therefore  be  taken  to  secure  it  to 
thefollest  extent,  for  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  disturb  and  fret  the  parts 
viil  ^le  sore  to  act  as  a  cause  of  additional  excitement.  Moral  force  alone 
will  be  of  no  avail ;  the  patient  can  neither  reason  correctly  himself,  nor 
comprehend  the  reasoning  of  those  about  him.  Hence  if  medicine  does  not 
promptly  effect  the  object,  the  only  resource  is  the  strait  jacket,  applied  of 
coarse  with  proper  care,  so  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  shall  not  be  so 
loose  as  to  frastrate  the  intention  of  its  use,  it  shall  not,  on  the  other,  be  so 
tight  as  to  occasion  injurious  constriction;  a  circumstance  which,  although 
t  matter  of  paramount  importance,  is  not  always,  as  I  well  know  from 
experience,  as  scrupulously  attended  to  as  it  should  be  by  nurses  and 
practitioners. 

The  next  indication  is  to  tranquillize  the  nervous  system,  and  induce  sleep, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  get  rid  of  the  redundant  excitement.  To  fulfil  this 
indication,  recourse  must  be  had  to  anodynes,  administered  in  such  doses  as 
ihall  most  promptly  and  effectually  bring  about  the  desired  result.  The 
patient  most  sleep  l^efore  he  can  obtain  relief;  the  early  interposition,  there- 
fore, of  suitable  treatment  is  a  matter  of  primary  importance,  attacking  and 
rootiosr  the  disease,  as  it  were,  in  its  very  incipiency,  ere  yet  it  has  taken 
firm  hold  of  the  system.  The  best  remedy  will  be  found  to  be  opium,  either 
ia  the  form  of  morphia  or  of  the  acetated  tincture,  given  in  full  and  sustained 
do?e<,  in  combination  with  a  sufficiency  of  tartar  emetic  to  prevent  vascular 
excitement  and  promote  perspiration.  Solid  opium  is  objectionable,  as  it 
takes  a  long  time  to  dissolve  in  the  stomach,  and  often  excites  instead  of 
tranqailiizing  the  nervous  system.  Tartar  emetic  will  always  be  found  to  be 
a  most  valuable  adjuvant.  In  the  milder  cases,  the  disease  frequently 
prosiptly  yields  under  the  influence  of  a  small  quantity  of  laudanum,  as  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  drops,  in  half  un  ounce  of  camphor-water  and  a  drachm 
of  :he  compound  tincture  of  cardamon,  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours. 
I'Dpurtreu  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  laudanum  as  an  injection  in  this 
disea:»e,  giving  from  ten  to  twenty  drops  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and 
frequently  repeating  the  dose,  until  he  succeeded  in  accomplishing  his  pur- 
pose. He  a>5erts  that  the  medicine  thus  administered  often  exerts  a  mueli 
more  prompt  and  happy  effect  than  when  given  by  the  mouth ;  and  the 
resali  of  my  own  experience  amply  corroborates  the  truth  of  the  statement. 
As  a  preliminary  measure,  the  rectum  should  be  well  cleared  out  with  an 
ordinary  enema. 

When  opium  and  its  preparations  cannot  be  borne,  an  excellent  substitute 
•ill  occasionally  be  found  in  hyoscyamus,  lupulin,  aconite,  belladonna,  and 
Icdian  hemp;  aided  by  the  cool  shower-bath,  followed  by  dry  frictions,  or, 
»hat  will  generally  answer  quite  as  well,  and  be  more  convenient,  sponging  of 
the  surface  freely  and  repeatedly  with  tepid,  cool,  or  cold  water.  When  the 
dtllriam  is  furious,  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  tem))les,  or  a  large 
blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  cold  to  the  scalp,  previously  divested  of 
hair.     As  a  temporary  expedient,  and  an  auxiliary  for  allaying  the  violence 
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of  the  spasms,  the  judicious  inhalation  of  chloroform  will  be  of  service. 
Oeneral  bleeding  will  rarely  be  proper  in  any  case,  whether  of  nervous 
delirium  or  delirium  tremens.  In  nervous,  hysterical  females,  the  free  use 
of  assafoBtida  and  of  valerianate  of  ammonia  often  answers  better  than  almost 
anything  else. 

When  the  patient  has  been  a  habitual  drunkard,  or  when  the  delirium  can 
be  distinctly  traced  to  the  effects  of  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  alcoholic 
stimulation,  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  not  less  than  the  results  of  sound 
experience,  indicate  the  propriety  of  a  resumption  of  the  accustomed  drink, 
or  a  resort  to  an  appropriate  substitute.  Much  judgment  will  of  course  be 
necessary  under  such  circumstances,  lest  the  remedy  be  carried  too  far, 
causing  thereby  additional  excitement  and  vigilance  instead  of  composure 
and  refreshing  sleep. 
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SYPHILIS. 

SECT.  L — GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  term  syphilis  is  applied  to  a  class  of  diseases  which,  commencing  in 
the  genital  organs  in  the  form  of  a  sore  of  a  specific  character,  may,  and  often 
do,  invade  the  lymphatic  ganglions  of  the  groin,  the  cutaneous  and  mucous 
tissnes,  and  finally  also  the  bones,  cartilages,  and  fibrous  membranes,  leaving 
upon  each  and  all  of  them,  as  well  as  upon  the  system  at  large,  a  peculiar 
and  distinctive  impress.  These  different  parts,  however,  do  not  all  suffer  at 
one  and  the  same  time ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  to  be  necessary  that 
the  poison  upon  which  the  infection  depends  should  lie  for  a  certain  period 
in  the  tissues  in  which  it  has  been  deposited  in  order  to  enable  it  to  pre- 
pare itself  for  further  action.  Thus,  in  the  first  instance,  the  operation  of 
the  poison  is  strictly  local,  the  sphere  of  its  influence  being  limited  to  the 
genital  organs,  or  to  these  organs  and  the  lymphatic  ganglions  of  the  groin. 
After  having  lingered  here  for  some  time,  varying,  on  an  average,  from  four 
to  six  weeks,  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  surfaces  begin  to  suffer  ;  and  at  a 
still  later  period,  that  is,  from  six  to  eighteen  months,  the  bones,  cartilages, 
and  fibrous  textures  are  attacked.  In  this  manner  are  produced  three  dis- 
tinct groups  of  syphilis,  known,  respectively,  as  primary,  secondary,  and 
tertiary,  depending  upon  the  peculiar  modifications  of  the  specific  poison  to 
which  the  malady  owes  its  origin. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  enter  into  an  account  of  the  history  of  the 
origin  of  syphilis;  such  an  undertaking,  besides  involving  an  immense  amount 
of  research — ethnological,  literary,  and  biblical — would  be  entirely  out  of 
place  in  a  treatise  of  this  description,  limited  as  it  is  to  the  practical  details 
of  surgery.  I  may  remark,  however,  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  great  folly  to 
regard  the  disease  as  of  modern  origin.  If  the  records  of  antiquity  could  be 
fully  explored,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  we  should  discover  the  most  satis- 
factory and  irrefragable  evidence  of  the  existence  of  syphilis  in  the  most 
remote  periods  of  society,  now  aggravated  and  now  kept  in  abeyance,  accord- 
ing to  the  habits  and  morals  of  the  various  races  of  mankind,  and  the  nature 
of  the  climate  of  the  countries  in  which  they  dwelt.  If  the  history  of  the 
inner  life  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  could  be  laid  open  to  our  scrutiny,  it 
would  furnish  a  page  to  the  history  of  prostitution  as  loathsome  and  disgust- 
ing as  any  afforded  by  the  vilest  and  most  depraved  cities  of  the  present  day, 
either  in  the  Old  World  or  in  the  New. 

Syphilis  is  peculiar  to  man.  Numerous  experiments  have  been  performed, 
by  inoculation,  upon  almost  all  the  domesticated  animals,  but  in  no  instance 
whatever  has  the  poison  produced  any  specific  effect.  The  little  puncture 
made  with  the  lancet  in  the  operation  became  temporarily  inflamed,  but  the 
impression  soon  passed  off,  and  the  parts  rapidly  recovered  their  natural 
condition.  If,  in  the  monkey,  the  inoculated  surface  assumed  somewhat 
more  of  the  appearance  of  a  chancre  than  in  the  other  classes  of  animals 
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subjected  to  trial,  it  was,  nevertheless,  not  characteristic,  and  it  is  certain 
that  no  case  has  ever  been  reported  where  the  insertion  of  the  matter  was 
followed  by  constitntional  symptoms. 

The  disease  never  arises  spontaneously,  but  is  always  the  result  of  inocu- 
lation with  a  peculiar  poison,  known  as  the  poison  of  syphilis  or  of  chancre. 
Of  the  precise  nature  of  this  poison  we  have  no  knowledge ;  we  only  know 
it  by  its  properties,  or  by  the  effects  which  it  is  capable  of  exerting  upon 
the  economy  when  brought  in  contact  with  it  under  circumstances  favorable 
to  its  development.  Thus,  observation  and  experiment  have  shown  that  it 
always  produces  a  disease  similar  to  itself,  the  resulting  sore  or  ulcer  yielding  a 
virus,  in  every  respect  identical  with  that  which  furnished  it  in  the  first  instance. 
Like  the  poison  of  smallpox,  it  is  a  peculiar  poison,  capable  of  reproducing 
itself,  and  of  multiplying  itself  by  zymosis.  The  smallest,  inconceivable 
atom,  brought  in  contact  with  an  appropriate  surface,  will  speedily  develop 
a  disease  which,  if  permitted  to  progress,  may  occasion  the  most  horrible 
consequences,  both  local  and  constitutional,  and  so  contaminate  the  solids 
and  fluids  as  to  render  it  transmissible  from  the  parent  to  the  offspring.  As 
a  little  yeast  may  impregnate  a  large  mass  of  dough,  and  cause  a  ferment 
that  shall  affect  every  particle  of  gluten  entering  into  its  composition,  so  a 
little  syphilitic  virus,  so  minute  as  to  be  utterly  inappreciable  by  our  senses, 
may  affect  the  whole  system,  and  poison  every  avenue  of  life  and  health. 
Zymosis  having  fairly  commenced,  it  is  impossible,  in  any  case,  unless  proper 
means  be  adopted  to  counteract  it,  to  say  when  it  may  cease,  or  what  may 
be  its  ultimate  effects. 

The  pus  which  contains  the  syphilitic  virus,  and  which  therefore  serves  as 
a  vehicle  for  its  propagation,  does  not,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  differ 
from  pus  supplied  by  ordinary  inflammation,  either  in  its  physical,  chemical, 
or  microscopical  characters.  Thus,  it  may  be  thick  and  yellowish,  serous, 
ichorous,  or  plastic ;  bland  or  acrid ;  acid,  alkaline,  or  neutral ;  pure,  or 
mixed  with  adventitious  matter ;  and,  lastly,  perhaps  even  animalcular, 
although  this  point  is  not  fully  settled.  The  specific  property  of  the  virus 
is  not  destroyed  for  a  number  of  weeks,  if  the  pus  with  which  it  is  combined 
is  preserved  in  a  well-corked  vial ;  resembling,  in  this  respect,  the  virus  of 
vaccinia  and  variola.  It  is  rendered  inert,  however,  by  chemical  agents  and 
also  by  gangrene  of  the  tissues  which  have  been  inoculated  with  it. 

The  infecting  virus  does  not  seem  to  have  any  particular  predilection  for 
age,  sex,  temperament,  or  occupation  ;  all  are  alike  liable  to  be  affected  by 
it.  Previous  disease  does  not  prevent  its  action.  It  produces  its  peculiar 
impression  most  readily  when  applied  to  a  clean  ulcerated  surface,  an  abra- 
sion, or  a  recent  wound ;  but  inoculation  may  take  place  independently  of 
these  circumstances,  simply  from  the  introduction  of  the  virus  into  a  mucous 
follicle,  which  thus  serves  to  entangle  and  retain  it  until  its  structure  is  brought 
thoroughly  under  its  influence.  When  the  part  to  which  the  virus  is  applied 
is  perfectly  healthy,  several  days  may  elapse  before  it  becomes  impregnated ; 
or  it  may  even  escape  entirely,  the  matter  which  contains  it  either  not  being 
able  to  penetrate  its  surface,  or  being  wiped  off  before  the  occurrence  of  ab- 
sorption. For  the  same  reason  a  person  thus  situated  may  communicate  the 
poison  to  another  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  chancre,  while  he  himself  experiences 
no  ill  effects.  Such  a  result  not  unfrequently  happens  in  women,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  matter  of  syphilis  lodging  in  the  folds  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  vagina,  from  which  it  is  afterwards  transferred  to  the  virile  organ 
in  the  act  of  copulation. 

The  syphilitic  virus  may  be  communicated  in  various  ways;  first,  by  sexual 
intercourse,  which  is  by  far  the  most  common ;  secondly,  by  unnatural  con- 
nection, giving  rise  to  chancres  of  the  anus  and  perineum ;  thirdly,  by  the 
body  and  bedclothes  of  the  person ;  fourthly,  by  surgical  instruments  and 
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dressing^ ;  fifthly,  by  chamber-pots  and  water-closets ;  and  sixthly,  by  the 
fingers  of  the  affected  indlFidaal.  In  this  manner  a  patient  may  inoculate 
his  lips,  nose,  eyelids,  or  any  abraded,  raw,  or  open  surface  upon  any  portion 
of  the  body.  In  this  way,  too,  accoucheurs  sometimes  inoculate  their  fingers 
in  examining  women  laboring  under  chancre  of  the  vulva,  vagina,  or  utenis. 
It  is  still  a  mooted  point  whether  the  virus  of  syphilis  begins  to  act  the 
moment  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  living  tissues,  or  whether,  after  having 
been  absorbed  by  them,  it  remains  there  in  a  state  of  latency,  as  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  case  in  inoculation  in  hydrophobia.  Without  attempting 
to  decide  this  question,  for  which  our  data  are  perhaps  still  insufficient,  it  is 
reasonable  to  infer  that  the  effects  vary,  in  different  cases  and  under  different 
circumstances,  according  to  the  structure  of  the  inoculated  surface,  the  natu- 
ral susceptibility  of  the  part,  the  purity  and  quantity  of  the  poison,  and  the 
degree  of  the  resulting  inflammation.  It  is  well  known  that  a  tolerably  dis- 
tinct chancre  is  sometimes  formed  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  an 
impore  connection,  whereas  at  other  times  this  result  does  not  follow  under  a 
week.  The  average  period  may  be  stated  at  from  three  to  six  days.  My 
opinion  is  that  the  actual  latency  of  the  virus  is  very  short,  and  that,  like 
other  zymotic  poisons,  it  begins  to  act,  although  imperceptibly  to  us,  within 
a  very  brief  space  after  it  has  been  inserted.  The  probability  of  this  con- 
clusion is  strengthened  by  what  occurs  in  artificial  inoculation,  an  operation 
which  is  usually  performed  upon  the  skin  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  thigh. 


SECT.  n. — PRIBIARY  SYPHILIS. 

Primary  syphilis  consists,  as  already  stated,  of  chancre  and  bubo  :  that  is, 
of  an  ulcer  of  the  genital  organs,  and  of  a  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  gan- 
glions of  the  groin,  often  eventuating  in  suppuration  and  other  bad  effects. 
So  long  as  the  disease  is  limited  to  these  structures  it  is  strictly  of  a  local  cha- 
racter;  but  when  it  passes  beyond  them,  so  as  to  affect  the  system,  it  becomes 
constitutional. 

1.    CHANCRE. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  matter  be  taken  from  the  surface  of  an  ulcerating 
chancre,  and  inserted  with  the  point  of  a  lancet  into  the  substance  of  the  skin, 
jast  beneath  the  epidermis,  the  earliest  effect,  manifesting  itself  within  the 
first  twenty-four  hours,  will  be  a  little  reddish  speck,  looking  very  much  like 
a  flea-bite,  and  denotive  of  very  slight  inflammation,  such,  for  example,  as 
might  be  supposed  to  result  from  any  little  puncture  independently  of  the 
operation  of  any  specific  virus.  During  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  the  part 
exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  minute  papula,  or  little  swelling,  somewhat  ele- 
vated above  the  surrounding  level,  and  encircled  by  a  faint,  narrow,  rose- 
colored  areola.  From  the  third  day  to  the  fourth  the  papula  assumes  the 
form  of  a  vesicle,  the  epidermis  being  raised  by  a  drop  of  whitish,  pearl-co- 
lored serosity ;  the  inflammation  is  more  considerable,  and  the  areola  is  of 
larger  size  and  of  a  deeper  hue.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the  vesicle  is 
transformed  into  a  pustule ;  that  is,  the  inoculated  part  becomes  filled  with 
pus,  its  centre  is  gradually  depressed,  and  the  areola  acquires  its  most  dis- 
tinctive features.  From  the  fifth  to  the  sixth  day  the  structures  immediately 
around  the  seat  of  the  disease  undergo  a  remarkable  change ;  hitherto  they 
had  been  quite  soft,  or,  at  most,  only  somewhat  (edematous,  but  now  they 
are  observed  to  become  indurated  from  the  deposition  of  plastic  matter,  and 
to  feel,  when  pressed  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  like  a  mass  of  fibro-car- 
tilage,  or  tolerably  firm  cheese,  the  sensation  partaking  at  the  same  time  of 
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an  elastic  character.  Having  assumed  this  character,  the  sore  is  possessed  of 
the  requisite  properties  for  supplying  infecting  matter,  of  which,  up  to  this 
moment,  it  was  destitute.  At  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  day,  the  pustule 
begins  to  turn  dark,  its  contents  solidify,  and  a  firm,  thick  scab  forms,  com- 
posed of  several  strata,  and  having  the  shape  of  a  truncated  cone,  with  a 
depressed  apex.  Should  the  scab  now  fall  off,  or  be  accidentally  removed,  a 
large,  deep  ulcer  will  be  exposed,  having  an  excavated  appearance,  as  if  it 
had  been  scooped  out  with  a  punch,  its  edges  being  steep  and  slightly  ragged, 
its  bottom  incrusted  with  a  layer  of  grayish,  aplastic  lymph,  and  its  base 
hard,  firm,  and  slightly  elastic  like  fibro-cartilage.  The  discharge  is  gene- 
rally of  a  thin,  sanions,  or  ichorous  nature,  without  any  of  the  properties 
whatever  of  laudable  or  healthy  pus.  The  ulcer  thus  formed  constitutes 
what  is  termed  an  indurated  chancre,  or,  from  the  faculty  it  possesses  of  con- 
taminating the  system,  the  infecting  chancre.  It  is  also  not  unfreqpently 
called  the  Ilunterian  chancre,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  first  accurately  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  John  Hunter  in  his  treatise  on  the  venereal  disease.  From 
what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  perceived  that,  although  the  poison  doubtless 
begins  to  act  at  an  early  period  after  inoculation,  yet  it  requires  some  time 
before  it  can  produce  a  true  syphilitic  sore,  and  that  the  local  disease  itself 
consists  of  several  well-marked  stages,  running,  however,  gradually  into  each 
other;  the  first  distinct  evidence  of  its  presence  being  a  papula,  the  second 
a  vesicle,  and  the  third  a  pustule,  followed  by  a  hardened  base  and  an  exca- 
vated ulcer,  bathed  with  infecting  matter,  which  is  capable  of  contaminating 
the  constitution,  fluids  as  well  as  solids. 

Although  a  chancre  may  occur  on  any  part  of  the  body,  yet  as  it  is  by  far 
most  common  on  the  genital  organs,  it  is  here  that  it  has  been  studied  with 
the  greatest  care  and  attention.  Its  most  common  sites  are  the  head  of  the 
penis  and  prepuce,  the  vulva,  vagina,  and  uterus.  The  disease  may  also 
attack  the  urethra  in  both  sexes,  especially  in  the  male,  although  the  occur- 
rence is  very  uncommon.  Any  portion  of  the  head  and  foreskin  of  the  penis 
may  be  affected,  but  of  the  former  the  corona,  or  rather,  the  gutter  just  behind 
the  corona,  and  the  surface  on  each  side  of  the  frenum  are  most  liable  to  be 
involved,  from  the  circumstance  that  these  parts  are  particularly  apt  to  retain 
the  infecting  matter ;  for  the  same  reason  the  free  extremity  of  the  prepuce  is 
very  prone  to  suffer.  A  severe  chancre  occasionally  forms  on  the  body  or 
root  of  the  penis.  In  the  female  the  disease  sometimes  occurs  on  the  perineum, 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  labium,  and  around  the  anus. 

A  chancre  upon  the  mucous  surface  of  the  genital  organs  does  not  always 
pass  through  the  same  regular  stages  as  a  chancre  upon  the  skin  from  arti- 
ficial inoculation.  On  the  contrary,  it  frequently  begins  as  an  ulcer,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  matter  having  been  brought  in  direct  contact  with  an  abraded 
surface,  or  a  scratch,  and  in  this  case  the  evolution  of  the  disease  is  always 
peculiarly  rapid  and  well-marked.  At  other  times,  again,  it  commences  as  a 
boil  or  an  abscess.  This  form  is  most  common  when  the  inoculation  has  taken 
])lace  from  the  matter  having  insinuated  itself  into  the  orifice  of  a  mucous 
follicle.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  gland  swells  and  becomes  softened, 
and  is  soon  after  destroyed  by  ulcerative  action.  Moreover,  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  the  vesicular  and  pustular  stages  above  described  may  have 
passed  by  unnoticed,  and  that,  consequently,  when  the  sore  is  first  inspected, 
it  may  possess  all  the  characters  of  a  well-defined  chancre.  No  general 
symptoms  precede  or  usher  in  the  local  disease,  whatever  may  be  the  form 
in  which  it  begins ;  all  that  the  patient  experiences  is  a  slight  sensation  of 
heat,  some  itching,  and  an  increase  of  the  sensibility  of  the  part  which  is 
about  to  become  the  seat  of  the  infection. 

Chancre  presents  itself  under  two  varieties  of  form,  the  indurated  and  the 
non-indurated  or  soft,  all  other  distinctions  being  now  abandoned,  on  the 
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ground  thai,  whaterer  differences  of  appearance  the  sore  may  exhibit,  thej 
an  solelj  and  entirely  of  an  accidental  character,  and  therefore  altogether 
independent  of  the  nature  of  the  syphilitic  yims.  It  is  impossible,  in  the 
aetnal  state  of  the  science,  to  determine  why  one  person  shonld  hare  a  hard 
cbanere  and  another  a  soft  chancre.  In  the  adjudication  of  snch  a  qaestion 
H  will  not  do  to  inroke  the  existence  of  a  corresponding  number  of  poisons ; 
to  do  so  would  be  to  destroy  the  nnity  of  the  disease,  and  to  invest  the  sab- 
Jeet  with  inextricable  confusion.  The  most  philosophical  course,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  fiusts,  is  to  assume  that  there  is  really  only  one  virus,  but  that  this 
Tiros  is  capable  of  being  so  modi  Bed  in  its  character,  by  local  and  constitn- 
tkmal  eanses,  or  by  internal  and  extrinsic  circumstances,  as  to  produce  effects 
apparmitly  tlie  rery  opposite  of  each  other  in  different  indiyiduals.  How  else 
can  we  explain  the  occurrence  of  indurated  and  non-indurated  sores  upon  the 
genltiJ  organs  t  The  laws  of  disease  have  their  irregularities  and  anomalies 
not  leas  than  the  laws  of  health ;  exceptions  meet  us  everywhere,  and  it  would 
indeed  be  very  singular  if  they  should  be  altogether  wanting  in  syphilitic 
affections.  In  the  production  of  the  two  varieties  of  chancre  here  alluded 
to»  some  powerful  modifying  circumstances  must  be  in  operation,  shaping, 
inflnencfng,  and  controlling  the  result  Smallpox,  scarlatina,  measles,  and 
other  eroptive  diseases  are  subject  to  remarkable  departures  from  the  natural 
standard,  and  yet  no  sensible  pathologist  would  for  an  instant  suppose  that 
OTerj  new  feature  exhibited  by  these  affections  was  indicative  of  the  existence 
of  a  new  poison.  The  modifying  cause,  whatever  it  be,  may  exist  in  the  in- 
oculated structures,  in  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  pus  containing  the  specific 
Tiros,  in  the  specific  virus  itself,  or  in  the  state  of  the  constitution,  or  in  all 
these  eircomstances  combined. 

M.  Bicord  has  recently  published  some  very  singular  statements  in  regard 
to  the  peculiarities  of  these  two  varieties  of  chancre,  which,  if  they  shall  be 
oltimately  Terified  by  the  observation  of  others,  would  almost  necessarily 
lead  to  the  conclusion  of  the  existence  of  two  separate  and  distinct  varieties 
of  syphilitic  poison.  Thus,  he  positively  aflSrms,  on  the  strength  of  a  large 
clinical  experience,  that  the  indurated  ulcer  alone  is  an  infecting  ulcer,  that 
is,  a  chancre  capable  of  furnishing  a  fluid  which,  if  conveyed  into  the  system, 
may  contaminate  the  solids  and  fluids  in  such  a  manner,  and  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, as  to  give  rise  to  secondary  and  tertiary  accidents.  The  non-indurated 
chancre,  on  the  contrary,  he  regards  as  a  purely  local  affection,  often  trouble- 
some, it  is  true,  but  always  free  from  the  risk  of  invading  the  constitution 
in  anywise  whatever.  My  observations  would  lead  me  to  infer  that,  while 
there  really  are  two  varieties  of  chancre,  the  indurated  and  the  soft,  as  de- 
scribed by  the  French  syphiiographer,  they  do  not  by  any  means  possess  the 
properties  which  he  ascribes  to  them.  The  hard  chancre  is  unquestionably 
most  frequently  followed  by  constitutional  symptoms,  but  to  maintain  that  it 
is  so  exclusively  is  what,  I  am  sure,  no  experienced  practitioner  will  admit. 
So  far  from  giving  my  adhesion  to  snch  a  doctrine,  I  have  had  the  most  une- 
quivocal evidence,  in  numerous  instances,  of  the  infecting  properties  of  the 
soft  chancre.  Indeed,  I  am  satisfied  that  some  of  the  very  worst  cases  of 
secondary  and  tertiary  syphilis  that  I  have  ever  been  called  upon  to  treat 
hoTc  been  cases  of  this  description  ;  originating  generally  in  very  small  sores 
upon  the  head  of  the  penis  or  prepuce,  perfectly  soft  in  their  consistence,  very 
superficial,  manifesting  no  disposition  to  spread,  and  soon  completely  disap- 
pearing. Such  chancres  not  nnfrequently  exist  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
patient,  their  discovery  being,  perhaps,  purely  accidental.  It  is  doubtless 
this  form  of  ulcer  which  has  given  rise  to  the  absurd  notion,  not  yet  entirely 
exploded,  of  the  possibility  of  the  formation  of  bubo  without  the  precedence 
or  concomitance  of  chancre. 

The  characters  of  the  indurated  chancre  may  be  deduced  from  the  account 
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already  given  of  artificial  inoculation  of  the  akin,  which  afforda  ita  best  type. 
In  order,  however,  to  contrast  ita  features  with  those  of  the  soft  chancre,  it 
may  be  well  here  to  reprodace  the  description  of  the  principal  pheDomeaa 
which  mark  its  progress. 

The  indurated  chancre,  tig.  82,  is  nsnally  rounded  or  somewhat  oval,  and 
from  the  diameter  of  a  split  pea  to  that  of  a  five  cent 
Fig.  62.  piece.     Its  surface  is  hollow,  as  if  scooped  oat,  and 

incrusted  with  a  layer  of  lympb,  of  a  dirly  grayish 
color,  and  very  firmly  adherent.  The  edges  of  tbe 
ulcer  are  hard,  slightly  elevated,  and  inciined  a  little 
slopingly  from  within  outwards.  The  base  is  well- 
deBoed  and  remarkably  bard,  feeling,  if  pressed  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  finger,  like  a  batton  of  fibro* 
cartilage,  or,  to  employ  the  comparison  of  Benjamin 
Itell,  like  a  eplit  pea,  set  in  the  tissues  immediately 
around  the  chancre.  The  induration  begins  to  form 
isduiiud  chiDua.  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  day,  and  generally  attains 

its  maximum  by  the  end  of  the  tenth  or  twelfth.  The 
amoant  of  indaration  of  the  base  varies;  in  general,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
less  on  the  prepuce  than  on  the  head  of  the  penis,  the  nature  of  the  affected 
tissues  doubtless  influencing  the  result ;  and  it  usually  lasts  some  time  after 
the  chancre  is  completely  cicatrized,  a  circumstance,  as  will  appear  by  and 
by,  of  great  practical  moment. 

The  indurated  chancre,  if  not  generally  solitary,  is  certainly  so,  on  an 
average,  in  nearly  five  coses  out  of  six  ;  for  I  find  that,  of  848  cases  observed 
by  Fonrnier,  Clerc  and  Kamraond,  185  only  were  multiple.  Occasionally, 
though  rarely,  the  number  ranges  from  two  to  sis,  or  even  as  high  as  nine- 
teen, as  in  an  inalance  witnessed  by  Fournier. 

It  has  uo  distinct  areola;  its  march  is  indolent;  and  itfornishes  a  thin, 
serons,  sanguinolent,  or  ichorous  fluid,  sroall  in  quantity,  and  difficult  of 
inoculation.  Hence,  unless  the  matter  come  in  contact  with  a  raw  surface, 
or  a  surface  well  adapted  for  its  absorption,  a  second  chancre  seldom  arises 
during  the  progress  of  the  primary  one.  Another  feature  of  the  indurated 
chancre  is  its  e.ttreme  liability  to  infuct  the  lymphatic  ganglions  and  the 
general  syEtem,  few  persons,  if  any,  escaping  contamination  after  it  has 
reached  maturity. 

The  lojl  ehanere,  also  generally  of  a  rounded  form,  but  less  regularly  so 
than  the  hard,  is  much  more  common  than  the  latter,  and  is  often  multiple, 
from  three  to  six  or  eight  occasionally  occurring  in  the  same  subject.  It 
is  particularly  apt  to  show  itself  at  the  free  margin  of  the  prepuce,  and  at, 
or  just  behind,  the  corona  of  the  penis.  Several  often  arise  simultaneously, 
and  others  are  liable  to  form  during  their  progress  from  fresh  inoculation, 
or  the  mere  contact  of  their  own  secretion  with  the  surrounding  parts.  The 
surface  of  the  soft  chancre  is  superficial,  flat,  uneven,  and  coated  with  a 
grayish,  whitish,  or  dirty  drab-colored  deposit.  In  some  cases  it  has  a 
worm-eaten  appearance.  Its  edges,  when  seated  on  the  head  of  the  penis, 
are  steep  and  abrupt,  as  if  made  with  a  punch,  bnt  on  the  prepuce  they  are 
generally  overhanging,  sloping  or  shelving,  extremely  ragged,  and  less 
closely  identified  than  those  of  the  hard  chancre  with  the  neighboring  struc- 
tures. The  base  of  the  chancre  is  entirely  free  from  induration.  The  only 
exception  to  this  is  where  irritating  applications  have  been  used,  causing  an 
increase  of  inflammation  with  plastic  deposit. 

The  soft  chancre  generally  manifests  a  disposition  to  spread,  and,  in  per- 
sons of  a  broken  constitution,  often  takes  on  phagedenic  action.  It  furnishes 
an  abundance  of  purulent  fluid,  which  is  highly  infections,  and  therefore 
readily  inoculable,  thus  accounting,  as  already  stated,  for  tbe  multiplication 
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of  deere  dnring  the  progpress  of  the  disease,  one  sore  being  added  to  another 
ia  conaeqaence  of  the  dissemination  of  the  matter  over  the  sarronnding  snr- 
tee.  The  soft  chancre  is  freqnentl j,  bat  not  generally,  followed  by  bubo, 
the  disease  being  osnally  limited  to  one  ganglion,  which,  becoming  inflamed 
sad  swollen,  rapidly  soppnrates,  and,  in  time,  forms  a  large  ulcer,  the  matter, 
Iflke  that  of  the  chancre  to  which  the  bobo  owes  its  origin,  being  at  first 
iaocolable,  and  capable,  in  tarn,  of  producing  a  soft  chancre.  Finally,  the 
soft  chancre  often  aflTects  the  system,  giving  rise  to  secondary  and  tertiary 
symptoms ;  attacks  of  this  kind,  however,  are  less  common  than  in  the  indu- 
lated  variety,  though  the  effects  are  frequently  not  less  deplorable. 

The  period  during  which  a  chancre  retains  its  specific  character  varies. 
Oceaaionally,  though  rarely,  it  loses  its  infecting  properties  in  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  The  average  time,  however,  is  much  longer ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  instance  sometimes  occurs  where  the  specific  poison  continues  to  be 
formed  for  many  consecutive  months.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated 
that  no  patient  is  safe  so  long  as  the  ulcer  is  not  in  a  granulating  condition. 
The  observations  of  Ricord  tend  to  show  that  one  attack  of  indurated 
chancre  effectually  protects  both  the  part  and  system  against  a  second  attack, 
the  syphilitic  poison  thus  resembling,  in  its  habits,  the  poison  of  smallpox ; 
the  soft  chancre,  on  the  contrary,  exercises  no  such  influence,  one  attack 
affording  no  immunity  against  another.  My  own  experience  leads  me  to 
believe  that  this  conclusion  should  be  received  with  great  reserve. 

The  two  varieties  of  chancre  now  described  are  liable  to  be  modified  in 
their  appearances,  progress,  and  modes  of  termination  by  local  and  constitu- 
tional circumstances,  among  which  the  most  important  are  the  want  of  clean- 
linesB  and  the  degree  of  the  concomitant  inflammation,  the  habits  of  the 
individaal,  the  state  of  the  general  health  at  the  time  of  the  inoculation,  and 
the  occurrence  of  intercurrent  diseases.    The  influence  which  these  several 
caases  are  capable  of  exerting  is,  in  many  cases,  so  great  as  to  change  the 
whole  outward  feature  of  the  existing  ulcer ;  hence  those  numerous  divisions 
and  subdivisions  of  chancre  which,  even  up  to  the  present  moment,  disfigure 
the  nomenclature  of  syphilis,  and  which  have  tended  so  much  to  embarrass 
the  progress  of  our  knowledge.     It  is  impossible  for  this  disease  to  observe 
the  same  uniform  course  in  every  instance ;  alterations  are  inevitable,  and 
roust  often  occur  despite  the  utmost  caution  both  of  the  patient  and  his 
attendant.     In  this  respect,  a  chancre  holds  the  same  relation  as  an  ordinary 
nicer,  presenting  one  appearance  to-day  and  another  to-morrow;  now  highly 
inflamed,  and  now  almost  free  from  irritation  ;  at  one  time  in  a  healing  con- 
dition, and  at  another  ready  to  commit  the  most  destructive  ravages.     Out 
of  these  appearances,  or  varieties  of  appearances,  have  sprung  the  so-called 
inflammatory,  diphtheritic,  phagedenic,  and  sloughing  chancres,  with  several 
others  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  mention.     Snch  occurrences  constitute 
complications  of  disease  rather  than  species  and  varieties,  for  they  are  liable 
to  take  place  in  all  sores  whatever  their  character,  whether  simple  or  malig- 
nant, specific  or  common.     There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  syphilis  the 
specific  poison  may  sometimes  undergo  such  a  radical  change  as  to  adapt  it, 
in  an  especial  manner,  for  the  production  of  these  differences  in  the  appear- 
ances of  the  local  affection.     Promiscuous  intercourse  with  badly  diseased 
women,  particularly  if  these  women  are  foreigners,  and  receive  the  embraces 
of  a  considerable  number  of  men  in  rapid  succession,  would  seem  to  be  a 
powerful  predisposing  cause  of  these  accidents.     It  was  observed  by  the 
surgeons  who  accompanied  the  British  army  into  Portugal,  that  many  of  the 
soldiers  who  had  connection  with  the  native  prostitutes  suffered  severely  from 
phagedenic  and  gangrenous  ulcers,  while  the  residents  of  the  country  expe- 
rienced very  little  trouble,  and  usually  soon  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
disease.     The  French  soldiers,  during  Bonaparte's  campaign  in  Egypt,  suf- 
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fered  in  tbe  bsihq  tnanner.  Bimilar  phenomeiia  are  nreqneiitl;  witnessed  in 
the  iomateB  of  the  honaes  of  ill-fame  in  crowded  cities.  Tbua,  in  London,  in 
Swan  Alley,  a  narrow  lane,  celebrated  as  ths  residence  of  the  humblest  class 
of  prostitutes,  half-starved,  badly  clothed,  nearly  constantly  intoxicated,  and 
having  frequent  intercourse  every  day  with  filthy  lascars  and  other  vagabonds, 
many  of  the  cases  of  chancre  assume  the  worst  possible  type,  running  rapidly 
into  phagedenic  action,  and  often  causing  frightful  ravages  and  even  loss  of 
life.  Examples  of  a  like  Icind  came  nnder  my  observation  in  this  city,  in 
1837,  8,  and  9,  in  tbe  Philadelphia  Almshouse,  and  in  tbe  numerous  brolhels 
which  then  existed  among  the  low  blacks  and  whites  south  of  Pine  Street. 

All  chancres  are  inflammatory  affections,  and  it  is  only  therefore  when  the 
concomitant  action  assumes  a  grave  type  that  it  can  be  regarded  as  unnatural. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  characteristic  symptoms  consist  of  inordinate 
pain  and  swelling  of  the  parts  more  directly  involved  in  the  disease,  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  of  discoloration,  and  an  unhealthy  aspect  of  the  ulcer, 
which  is  the  seat  of  a  thin,  ichoroDS  discharge,  more  or  less  abundant,  and 
generally  a  good  deal  irritating.  Morbid  erections  are  frequent,  the  prepuce 
is  disposed  to  be  cederaatous,  and  tbe  whole  organ  appears  to  be  enlarged, 
especially  the  anterior  extremity. '  When  the  inflammatory  action  transcends 
certain  limits,  it  may  pass  into  gangrene  or  destractive  ulceration,  as  occa* 
sionally  happens  in  common  ulcers  of  the  leg,  and  from  similar  causes,  espe- 
cially from  excessive  indnlgeuce  in  tbe  use  of  ardent  spirits,  loss  of  sleep, 
bad  air,  an  impoverished  diet,  and  improper  courses  of  mercary.  Or,  the 
overaction  may  be  bronght  on  by  a  plethoric  state  of  the  system,  and  a 
neglect  of  tbe  requisite  depletion.  I  have  seen  gangrene  and  phagedenic 
ulceration  of  the  genital  organs  of  both  sexes  occur  at  a  very  early  period, 
in  consequence,  apparently,  merely  of  too  active  a  course  of  treatment  soon 
after  the  establiahment  of  the  disease,  and  such  cases  are  sometimes  charac- 
terized by  extraordinary  rapidity  of  progress,  the  suffering  parts  being,  as  it 
were,  overwhelmed  by  the  disease. 

Gangrene,  as  a  consequence  of  chancre,  is  more  apt  to  invade  the  prepuce 
than  the  head  of  tbe  penis,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  tbe  upper  portion  of  this 
muco-cutaneous  pouch  is  more  frequently  affected  than  the  lower  or  lateral. 
Occasionally  both  structures  are  attacked  simultaneously,  or,  if  one  suffer 
first,  tbe  other  is  soon  attacked  also,  and  in  this  manner  the  whole  organ  may 
gradually  be  involved,  dropping  off  pt^rbapa  ultimately  near  the  scrotum,  or 
at  its  attachments  to  the  pubic  bones.  The  occurrence  of  gangrene  is  an- 
nonnced  by  a  blackish  spot,  preceded  and  accompanied  by 
a  burning,  smarting  pain,  and  by  an  aggravation  of  all  the 
other  infiammatory  symptoms.  The  system  is  extremely 
feverish,  the  pulse  is  frequent  and  irritable,  sleep  and  ap- 
petite are  impaired,  or,  more  commonly,  entirely  destroyed, 
and  tbe  patient  is  often  slightly  delirious.  TThen  the  pre- 
puce alone  suffers,  the  whole  of  it  may  slough  off,  or,  what 
is  not  unusual,  it  may  be  perforated  at  one  or  more  points, 
tbe  largest  opening  perhaps  admitting  the  head  of  the  penis, 
as  seen  in  fig.  83.  A  common  effect  of  gangrene,  conse- 
quent upon  chancre,  no  matter  where  situated,  is  the  de- 
struction of  the  specific  poison,  thus  effectually  preventing 
inoculation  of  the  system,  provided  that  had  not  previ- 
iLan  hiB  lor  ""s'y  taken  place, 
the  prepuw  "tim^i  Phagedena  ia  a  rare  complication  of  chancre,  especially 
gone;  ib«  (Uni  go-  iu  the  better  classes  of  subjects ;  it  is  analogous,  in  its  worst 
ing.  forms,  to  hospital  gangrene,  and  is  most  liable  to  show  itself 

in  persons  whose  constitution  has  been  ruined  by  intemper- 
ance and  other  debilitating  infloences.     As  already  stated,  it  sometimes  oc- 
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ena  as  an  endemjc,  and  is  then  probably  indaced  hj  a  fonl  state  of  tho 
■Imosphere,  as  when  the  disease  breaks  uut  Ed  the  crowded  wards  of  public 
JDStitations;  or  by  some  peculiar  moditicationof  the  syphilitic  poison,  greatly 
heigbtcDing  its  viraleace,  as  when  it  takes  place  in  soldiers  after  having  co- 
liabit«d  witli  foreigo  prostitates.  The  morbid  action  deports  itself  varionsly; 
is  general,  it  extends  rather  slowly,  but  contianously,  gradaally  bat  effectnally 
eroding  tbe  parts,  and  thas  widening  the  breach  as  well  as  deepening  it.  Or, 
it  may  be  that,  as  one  portion  of  the  chancre  heals,  another  spreads.  Or,  the 
letion  may  be  very  acnte,  extending  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  oomtnit* 
ting  excessive  ravages  in  an  almost  incredibly  short  time.  Or,  lastly,  the  ero- 
sion may  be  conjoined  with  gangrene,  the  textures  dying  both  molecalarly  and 
ia  mass.  The  phagedena  may  begin  soon  after  tbe  appearance  of  the  chancre, 
or  it  may  manifest  itself,  as  is  most  generally  tbe  case,  at  various  periods  of 
its  progress,  It  may  occur  upon  any  portion  of  the  genital  organs,  but  is 
most  common  upon  those  parts  of  the  mncoas  surfaces  which  are  most  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  follicles.  In  the  male  it  is  most  liable  to  appear  in  the 
gutter  upon  the  bead  of  the  penis,  or  at  the  point  of  reflection  of  the  prepuce. 
The  under  surface  of  the  penis,  at  the  side  of  the  frennm,  is  another  favorite 
site,  and  when  chancre  occurs  here  it  is  almost  certain  to  destroy  this  fold  of 
mncona  membrane. 

The  appearances  of  tbe  acnte  and  chronic  forma  of  phagedenic  chancre  are 
illustrated  in  &gs.  84  and 
85.  Fig.  84.  Fig.  85. 

Tbe  phagedenic  com- 
plication is  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  grave  hemor- 
rhage, tbe  erosive  action 
laying  open  an  artery  of 
considerable  size,  as  the 
dorsal  artery  of  the  penis, 
from  which  blood  may  issue 
in  such  quantities  es  to 
induce  severe,  if  not  fatal, 
exhaustion.  The  scarlet 
hue  of  the  fluid  and  tlic 
saltatory  character  of  the 
stream  will  at  once  indicate  its  eo 
ulcerated  surface  from  many  points, 

Chancres  sometimes  assume 
iping  about 


term  implies, 
semi-circles,  o 
is  steadily  ad' 
mperGcial, 


cases  it  oozes  from  tbe 
from  a  sponge. 
aerpiginout  form,  the  erosive  process,  as  the 
differeut  directions,  generally  i; 


e  portion  of  the  sore  being  perhaps  cicatrized  while  the  other 
incing  at  the  opposite  point.  The  ulcer,  although  generally 
'  mally  penetrates  to  a  considerable  depth,  and,  as  its  course 
is  usually  chronic,  it  often  results  in  serious  mutilation.  Its  surface,  incrusted 
with  grayish  or  drab-colored  lymph,  is  bathed  with  ichorous  fluid,  and  its 
edges  are  steep,  ragged,  and  more  or  less  everted.  Tbe  serpiginous  form  of 
chancre  is  most  common  in  persons  of  striimons  constitution,  especially  such 
as  are  predisposed  to  phthisis,  scurvy,  and  herpetic  affections.  It  is  generally 
remarkably  obstinate,  occurs  almost  exclusively  in  the  skin,  and  manifests  no 
disposition  to  burrow. 

When  a  chancre  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  lymph,  it  constitutes  what 
tbe  French  syphilographers  have  called  the  diphtheritic  chancre ;  such  an 
occurrence  is  very  common  in  all  ill-conditioned  speciGc  ulcers  upon  the 
genilal  organs,  and  is  always  dcnotive  of  an  unusually  irritable  and  inflamed 
condition  of  the  part,  the  action  of  which  altogether  transcends  the  healthy 
limits,  nature  being  incapable  of  converting  the  deposit  into  granulations. 
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and  so  throwing  it  off  in  the  form  of  a  sloagh,  or  as  an  effete  substance.  A 
considerable  effusion  of  lymph  is  often  observed  in  connection  with  the  indu- 
rated chancre,  but  the  soft  chancre  is  by  no  means  exempt  from  it. 

Diagnosis The  diagnosis  of  chancre  is  often  difficult  and  sometimes  im- 
practicable, particularly  in  its  earlier  stages,  before  the  disease  has  assumed 
its  more  distinctive  features.  The  affections  with  which  it  is  most  liable  to 
be  confounded  are  herpes,  eczema,  balanitis,  and  simple  excoriations,  fissures, 
or  abrasions,  the  result  of  friction  and  other  accidents. 

Herpes,  as  will  be  seen  in  its  appropriate  place,  is  an  eruption  of  the  pre- 
puce and  head  of  the  penis,  appearing  in  the  form  of  little  vesicles,  hardly  as 
large  as  the  head  of  a  pin,  occurring  in  groups,  closely  set  together,  of  a 
whitish  color,  and  resting  upon  a  florid  base,  with  which  they  form  a  striking 
contrast.  They  are  most  frequent  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  prepuce,  in 
persons  of  red  hair  and  tender  skin,  and  often  appear  in  successive  crops, 
none  of  which  last  longer  than  six  or  eight  days.  They  are  characterized  by 
a  sense  of  itching  and  a  slight  serous  discharge,  manifest  little  disposition  to 
extend,  and  usually  promptly  yield  to  very  simple  treatment.  The  resulting 
ulcer  is  always  free  from  induration. 

Chancres  never  put  on  the  appearance  of  herpes.  The  only  approach  to 
it  is  where  the  specific  ulcers  are  seated  in  the  mucous  follicles,  but  in  this 
case  their  circular  form  and  excavated  character  will  always  serve  to  distin- 
guish them  from  common  sores. 

Eczema  is  also  an  eruptive  disease,  but  the  little  vesicles  are  more  minute 
and  diffused  than  in  herpes,  and  there  is  also  usually  a  greater  amount  of  local 
irritation,  the  parts  being  swollen,  hot,  red,  and  itchy.  When  these  vesicles 
burst,  a  thin  watery  fluid  escapes,  followed  by  the  development  of  little  deli- 
cate scales.  The  affection  is  apt  to  become  chronic,  and  then  little  crevices 
generally  form,  increasing  the  irritation,  and  furnishing  an  acrid,  sero-puru- 
lent,  sanious,  or  ichorous  discharge.  Eczema  is  most  common  on  the  pre- 
puce, and  is  often  particularly  conspicuous  at  the  free  border  of  this  muco- 
cutaneous covering.  A  careful  examination  of  the  affected  parts,  the  history 
of  the  case,  and  the  co-existence  of  the  disease  with  eczema  elsewhere  will 
always  lead  to  a  correct  distinction  between  this  affection  and  chancre. 

It  is  probable  that  an  inexperienced  practitioner  might  mistake  an  incipient 
balanitis  for  a  chancre,  but  no  one  who  has  ever  seen  the  two  diseases  could 
possibly  commit  such  an  error.  In  balanitis  the  inflammation  is  generally 
widely  diffused,  often,  indeed,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  prepuce  and 
head  of  the  penis,  and  the  discharge  is  not  only  profuse  but  of  a  thick  muco- 
purulent nature  from  the  very  commencement.  There  is  no  circumscribed 
ulceration  as  in  chancre,  and,  indeed,  no  tendency  whatever  to  destruction 
of  tissue.  These  characters  will  always  serve  to  prevent  the  disease  from 
being  confounded  with  chancre,  which,  whether  indurated  or  soft,  invariably 
presents  itself  as  a  distinct  and  well-defined  ulcer. 

Simple  ulcers,  abrasions,  or  excoriations  are  liable  to  appear  upon  the 
prepuce  and  head  of  the  penis,  and  may,  unless  great  caution  is  exercised,  be 
mistaken  for  chancres.  They  may  proceed  from  a  great  variety  of  causes,  as 
want  of  cleanliness,  friction  of  the  pantaloons,  injury  received  during  connec- 
tion, and  intercourse  with  filthy  females,  especially  such  as  are  habitually  the 
subjects  of  profuse  and  acrid  discharges.  However  induced,  such  ulcers  are 
always  very  superficial,  and  display  no  disposition  to  extend  in  depth,  although 
they  may  spread  considerably  in  diameter.  The  discharge  which  attends  them 
is  of  an  ichorous  character,  and  they  are  usually  surrounded  by  an  inflammatory 
border,  which  is  not  the  case  in  chancre.  The  most  important  diagnostic 
feature,  however,  by  far,  is  that  snch  ulcers  always  very  promptly  disappear 
under  the  most  simple  remedies,  attention  to  cleanliness,  with  a  cooling  lotion 
and  a  mild  aperient,  generally  sufficing  to  effect  a  cure  in  a  few  days. 
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TIm  site,  lixe,  lihape,  appearance,  and  course  of  chancre,  considered  sepa- 
ntdj,  afford  no  reliable  diagnostic  evidence ;  bat  viewed  collectirelj  thej 
are  of  ipneat  importance  as  means  of  discrimination.  Thus  mere  site  and  size 
tre  of  DO  consequence,  because  a  chancre  maj,  like  a  common  sore,  occur  on 
taj  portion  of  the  penis  and  be  very  diminutive,  as  when,  for  instance,  it 
oeeopies  a  mucous  follicle ;  but  if,  in  addition  to  this,  the  ulcer  is  found  to  be 
dcavated,  to  have  a  foul  diphtheritic  bottom,  to  pursue  a  chronic  course,  and 
to  resist  the  ordinary  means  of  cure,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  mistake  its  char* 
icter;  we  conclude  that  it  is  specific,  and  nothing  else.  The  indurated 
chancre  is  too  well  marked  not  to  be  recognized ;  it  maj,  it  is  true,  not  be  so 
easj  to  do  this  during  the  first  few  days  of  the  disease,  but  it  is  altogether 
impossible  to  be  deceived  when  the  sore  has  attained  its  proper  development, 
the  hardened  base  to  which  it  owes  its  name  being  then  of  itself  sufficient  to 
settle  any  doubts  respecting  the  diagnosis. 

The  history  of  the  case  often  affords  valuable  information.  If  the  patient 
is  a  married  man,  or  if  he  has  any  other  motive  for  concealment,  he  will  be 
likely  to  deny  that  he  has  had  impure  connection,  and  even  insist  upon  it  that 
the  sore  on  the  penis  is  non-specific.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  try  to  convict  him  of  falsehood ;  the  surgeon  examines  the  parts, 
and  if  he  finds  any  suspicious  looking  ulcers,  he  will  be  very  apt  to  conclude 
that  they  are  syphilitic,  and  this  opinion  will  be  strengthened  by  the  very  de- 
nials of  the  patient,  especially  if  he  is  noted  for  his  gallantries.  Tonng  un- 
married men  usually  treat  their  attendants  with  entire  candor,  generally 
specifying  with  great  particularity  the  time  of  the  impure  connection,  and 
evincing  no  little  anxiety  to  afford  them  all  the  light  they  can  with  a  view  of 
settling  the  diagnosis.  We  must,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  not  believe  that 
a  man  has  not  been  exposed  to  infection  simply  because  he  says  so ;  and,  on 
the  other,  it  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  every  sore  that  may  be  found 
upon  the  penis  is  of  a  specific  nature. 

Finally,  in  all  cases  of  doubt  the  groins  are  to  be  examined  with  reference 
to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  bubo.  In  the  ordinary  non-specific 
affections,  above  described,  the  occurrence  of  ganglionic  enlargements  is  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  when  it  does  happen  it  usually  appears  early  in  the  attack,  the 
bubo  being  small  in  extent,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  comparatively  transient. 
In  chancre,  on  the  contrary,  bubo  seldom  comes  on  before  the  end  of  the  third 
week,  and  the  swelling,  besides  being  generally  considerable,  is  always  per- 
sistent, frequently  passing  into  extensive  suppuration  and  ulceration. 

When  the  above  means  of  diagnosis  fail,  which  will  seldom  be  the  case  if 
we  are  careful,  the  only  other  resource  is  inoculation,  a  small  quantity  of  the 
suspected  matter  being  inserted,  upon  the  point  of  a  lancet,  in  the  skin  on 
the  inside  of  the  thigh.  If  the  operation  is  speedily  followed  by  a  vesicle, 
and  this,  in  its  turn,  by  a  pustule,  with  a  well-marked  areola,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  respecting  the  true  nature  of  the  disease.  Inoculation,  if 
properly  executed,  cannot  deceive,  and  is,  therefore,  after  all,  the  only  true 
and  reliable  test,  although  there  are  few  surgeons  of  experience  who  will  not, 
as  a  general  rule,  be  able  to  determine  the  diagnosis  without  its  aid. 

Treaimeni, — The  treatment  of  chancre  must  be  conducted  with  a  twofold 
object ;  the  prevention  of  the  absorption  of  the  specific  poison  into  the  sys- 
tem, and  the  rapid  and  effectual  healing  of  the  sore.  If  the  poison  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  lymphatic  vessels,  constitutional  contamination  will  be 
inevitable,  and  the  result  of  such  a  vice  may  be  a  long  train  of  evils,  which 
may  continue  during  the  rest  of  the  patient's  life,  and,  if  he  be  married,  even 
show  themselves  in  bis  offspring. 

The  prevention  of  the  absorption  of  the  virus  constitutes  what  is  called  the 
abortive  treatment,  and  should  be  an  object  of  earnest  solicitude  in  every  case 
of  the  disease.     Observation  has  proved  that,  if  the  specific  character  of  a 
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cbancre  ein  be  effiectosllj  enu&nxed  before  tbe  end  of  the  fifth  daj  from  the 
inocalatioii,  the  conadtotioii  will  compietelj  eacmpe  coatainiiiation,  the  chancre 
beiog  ap  to  this  time  a  parelj  local  affeccioa.  The  matter  secreted  by  the 
indarated  chancief  which  is  the  more  common,  although,  as  has  been  seen, 
not  the  onlj  soarce  of  infection,  does  not  possess  anj  specific  properties  prior 
to  this  period,  or,  if  it  do,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  amenable  to  absorption 
nntil  the  part  has  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  derelopment,  of  which  the 
hardened  and  circnmscribed  base  forms  a  most  important  and  characteristic 
element.  Up  to  this  time  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  matter  maj,  bj  proper 
management,  be  preTcnted  from  reaching  the  system,  and  exerting  any  dele- 
terious impression  npon  it ;  bot  it  is  not  equally  certain  that  this  procednre 
may  not  occasionally  secnre  such  immonity  after  this  period,  from  the  poison 
being  unnsnally  long  delayed  in  the  chancre,  or,  what  is  tantamount  to  this, 
from  an  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  absorbents  to  carry  it  into  the  system. 
Hence,  if  there  be  no  decided  contra-indications,  growing  ont  of  the  exist- 
ence of  serere  inflammation,  or  inordinate  size  of  the  sore,  the  patient  should 
hare  the  benefit  of  the  abortire  treatment  eren  after  the  lapse  of  the  first 
week  or  ten  days,  although  the  chances  of  success  will  then  undoubtedly  be 
much  diminished,  as  far  as  the  security  of  the  system  is  concerned. 

Tbe  abortire  treatment  is  mainly  of  a  local  nature.  The  best  plan  of  get- 
ting rid  of  the  chancre  is  to  dissect  it  out  from  the  parts  upon  which  it  rests 
with  a  pair  of  forceps  and  a  delicate  bistoury,  being  careful  to  cut  sufficiently 
widely  around  the  diseased  structures,  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  of  them  in 
tbe  incisions.  The  operation  requires  some  skill,  but  it  is  soon  OTcr,  and, 
although  a  little  painfol,  is  rarely  attended  with  any  bleeding.  Some  caution 
is  necessary,  especially  when  the  chancre  has  existed  for  an  unusual  length  of 
time,  to  aroid  inoculation  of  the  wound ;  a  ciammstance  which  might  readily 
happen  if  the  surface  of  the  sore  were  permitted  to  come  in  contact  with  it. 
When  the  excision  is  completed,  the  part  is  to  be  treated  with  mild  measures, 
like  any  common  wonnd,  and  will  generally  heal  in  a  yery  short  time. 

If  the  patient  be  arerse  to  the  employment  of  the  knife,  or  if  the  nature 
of  the  case  be  sach  as  to  iiidaee  the  belief  that  excision  cannot  be  effected 
without  the  danger  of  inoculating  the  raw  surface,  an  attempt  must  be  made 
to  accomplish  the  object  by  means  of  escharotics.  For  this  purpose  several 
articles  are  in  common  use  among  the  profession.  The  one  most  generally 
selected  is  a  piece  of  nitrate  of  silrer.  cut  to  a  Tery  delicate  point,  and  inserted 
into  the  ulcer,  or  broken  reside,  being  held  there  until  the  infected  tissues 
are  brought  thoroughly  under  its  induence.  The  objection  to  this  substance 
is  its  insofficiency ;  for.  whether  it  acts  simply  as  a  neutralizer  of  the  poison 
or  as  a  destmctire  of  the  tissues,  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  is  generally  un- 
reliable, and  hence  it  ought  nerer  to  be  used  in  a  case  of  such  a  serious  nature. 
The  article  to  which  I  hare  long  giren  the  preference,  on  account  of  its  supe- 
rior efficacy,  is  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  prepared  according  to  Bennett's 
formula,  and  applied  either  pure  or  rariously  diluted,  according  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  each  particular  case.  A  good  arer^re  strength  is  one  part  of  the 
acid  to  double  that  quantity  of  water,  applied  with  a  piece  of  soft  wood,  the 
end  of  which  is  smooth  and  well  rounded  off.  Such  a  contrirance  is  much 
better  than  a  probe  wrapped  with  lint  or  cotton,  as  the  duid  can  thus  be 
brought  in  contact  with  the  infected  surface  in  a  more  concentrated  and  effi- 
cient manner.  In  order  to  prerent  the  solution  from  diffusing  itself  too 
widely,  the  parts  should  be  preriously  well  wiped,  and  immediately  after 
bathed  in  pure  water,  or  some  weak  alkaline  lotion.  The  most  suitable  dress- 
ing will  be  an  emollient  poultice.  When  an  escharotic  is  required,  it  is  always 
better  to  make  one  free  application  than  a  number  of  imperfect  ones. 

When  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  is  not  at  hand,  the  cauterization  may  be 
effected  with  almost  any  of  the  mineral  acids,  especially  the  nitric  and  hydro- 
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Akfffe.  Some  sargeons  are  in  the  habit  of  asing  eaoBtk  potana,  while 
otters  gife  a  preference  to  the  Vienna  paste.  Ricord  hae  latelj  recommended 
a  powerfal  eanstic,  composed  of  snlphnric  acid  and  powdered  Tegetable  char- 
coal, united  in  the  proper  proportions  to  form  a  semi-solid  mass.  Of  this  a 
thin  lajer  is  applied  to  the  chancre  and  the  parts  immediately  adjacent,  npon 
vhich  it  soon  dries,  forming  a  black  adherent  crust,  which,  on  dropping  off, 
at  it  nanally  does  in  eight  or  ten  days,  leaves  a  healthy  grannlating  sore, 
rapidly  followed  by  cicatrization.  The  objections  to  the  carbo-snlphnrio 
pasta  are  the  extreme  pain  which  it  produces,  and  its  tendency  to  spread  too 
Ihr  over  the  sonnd  tissues. 

ConjoinUy  with  these  local  measures,  it  is  necessary  that  the  patient  should 
be  kept  perfectly  quiet  for  a  few  days,  that  his  diet  should  be  rery  light  and 
aon-atimolant,  and  that  the  bowels  should  be  moved  with  some  mild  aperient 
At  the  end  of  this  time,  unless  there  is  evidence  of  undue  inflammation,  he 
nay  get  op  and  go  about  his  business. 

The  abortive  treatment  having  failed,  or  the  time  having  passed  for  its 
successful  employment,  the  question  necessarily  arises.  How  shall  the  case  be 
nanaged  in  order  to  secure  a  prompt  and  satisfactory  result?  Supposing 
the  e£uicre  to  be  one  of  a  simple  character,  unaccompanied  by  severe  inflam- 
■atiOD,  the  treatment  ought  to  be  of  a  correspondingly  simple  nature,  all 
harsh  and  irritating  applications  being  studiously  avoided,  inasmuch  as  they 
ttCTer  fail  to  do  harm,  and  thus  retard  recovery.  From  neglect  of  this  pre* 
eantion  many  a  sore  npon  the  genital  organs  that  would,  if  gently  managed, 
disappear  in  a  few  days,  is  often  protracted  for  weeks,  if  not  months,  to  the 
great  detriment  both  of  the  part  and  system.  Young  practitioners,  in  par- 
tienlafv  are  apt  to  fall  into  this  error ;  their  experience  being  limited,  and 
their  knowledge  of  the  disease  being  derived  from  books  rather  than  from 
clinical  obserration,  they  think  they  cannot  do  too  much,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  they  fret  and  worry  the  sore  nntil  it  places  itself,  so  to  speak,  in  a 
state  of  open  rebellion,  resenting  all  measures,  local  and  constitutional,  that 
are  need  for  its  cure.  Instead  of  this,  none  but  the  most  soothing  means 
should  be  adopted,  the  object  being  to  coax  the  disease,  not  to  force  it  into 
terms. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  important  points  to  be  attended  to,  in  every  case, 
is  cleanliness.  This  is  best  secured  by  frequent  ablations,  or,  what  is  pre- 
ferable, by  immersion  of  the  penis  repeatedly  daring  the  twenty-four  hours  in 
tepid  water,  containing  a  little  common  salt,  acetate  of  lead,  or  chloride  of 
loda.  If  the  chancre  be  concealed  by  a  tight  and  inflamed  prepuce,  free  use 
should  be  made  of  the  syringe,  as  it  will  be  impossible  to  effect  retraction  to 
sa  extent  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  purpose.  In  the  intervals  of  these  local 
baths,  which,  while  they  serve  to  keep  the  parts  nice  and  clean,  contribute 
materially  to  the  reduction  of  the  concomitant  inflammation,  the  ulcer  should 
be  kept  constantly  covered  with  a  small  piece  of  patent  lint,  wet  with  a  weak 
solution  of  tannin  and  opium  in  compound  spirits  of  lavender,  yellow  wash, 
or  the  dilate  ointment  of  the  nitrate  of  mercury,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
to  six  or  eight  parts  of  simple  cerate.  The  tannin  and  opium  constitute  an 
excellent  remedy,  exerting  at  once  an  astringent  and  soothing  influence, 
greatly  promotive  of  healthy  action.  They  form  the  principal  ingredients  of 
the  aromatic  wine,  so  much  used  in  the  French  hospitals,  and  their  efficacy 
has  been  well  attested  both  in  public  and  private  practice  everywhere.  The 
yellow  wash  is  also  a  very  valuable  remedy,  but  to  obtain  all  the  good  which 
it  is  capable  of  yielding  it  should  be  employed  very  weak,  as  one-eighth  of 
a  grain  of  the  mercury  to  the  ounce  of  water,  the  strength  being  increased  if 
it  be  found  necessary  on  account  of  the  slow  progress  of  the  case.  The 
oiBcinal  preparation  is  much  too  strong  and  irritating,  and  must  therefore  be 
scmpnlously  abstained  from.    In  my  own  practice  I  have  derived  great  benefit 
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from  the  ointment  of  the  nitrate  of  mercory,  diluted  as  above  mentioned,  and 
applied  either  alone  or  in  anion  with  tannin  and  opium.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
remedy  which  has  done  better  or  more  efficient  service  in  my  hands  than  this 
in  the  treatment  of  simple  chancre.  I  am  aware  that  by  many  all  greasy 
articles  are  denounced  as  being  injurious,  in  consequence  of  their  alleged 
tendency  to  become  decomposed  and  rancid.  Such  objections,  however,  can 
only  be  considered  as  having  any  force  when  these  applications  are  too  long 
continued,  or  when  there  is  a  want  of  attention  to  cleanliness,  the  secretions 
being  allowed  to  accumulate  unduly,  so  as  to  promote  putrefaction.  All  this 
may  he  readily  obviated  by  changing  the  dressings  every  five  or  six  hours, 
and  taking  care  that  the  ointment  shall  always  be  very  fresh. 

There  is  one  important  rule  which  applies  here  with  as  much  force  as  in 
the  case  of  common  ulcers,  and  that  is  to  vary  the  dressings  whenever  they 
are  found  to  be  unproductive  of  benefit,  making  them  now  weaker,  now 
stronger,  adding  new  ingredients,  or  omitting  old  ones,  or  changing  the  re- 
medy altogether.  Much  of  the  success,  in  every  case,  will  depend  upon  the 
care  with  which  this  rule  of  practice  is  carried  out. 

When  the  parts  begin  to  granulate,  the  simplest  dressings  generally  suffice ; 
such  as  common  ointment.  Turner's  cerate,  diluted  with  five  or  six  times  its 
bulk  of  fresh  lard,  or  merely  a  bit  of  dry  lint  carefully  interposed  between 
the  contiguous  surfaces.  The  latter  application  often  promotes  cicatrization 
with  remarkable  rapidity. 

When  the  head  of  the  penis  is  swollen  and  painful,  it  must  be  kept  constantly 
buried  in  an  emollient  poultice,  made  of  powdered  elm  bark  or  ground  lin- 
seed, and  frequently  changed.  Or,  instead  of  this,  the  warm  water-dressing 
may  be  used,  its  efficacy  being  increased  by  the  addition  of  laudanum  and 
acetate  of  lead.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  organ  should  be  inces- 
santly maintained  in  an  elevated  position,  just  as  any  other  part  of  the  body 
in  a  state  of  inflammation. 

Constitutional  treatment  is  important,  and  must  therefore  claim  due  at- 
tention, however  simple  the  sore.  Perfect  quietude  of  mind  and  body  is 
indispensable  in  every  case.  The  effects  of  any  disturbance  of  this  kind  are 
sure  to  be  promptly  seen  in  the  aspect  of  the  sore  and  the  character  of  the 
secretion.  The  diet  must  be  plain  and  simple,  animal  food  and  stimulants 
being  carefully  avoided ;  the  bowels  must  be  kept  open  by  cooling  purga- 
tives ;  and,  if  need  be,  free  use  must  be  made  of  the  saline  and  antimonial 
mixture.  Venesection  will  rarely  be  required,  and  then  only  in  very  pleth- 
oric subjects.  If  the  local  trouble  be  considerable,  leeches  may  be  applied 
to  the  groins  or  the  inner  surface  of  the  thigh,  care  being  taken  to  cover  the 
bites,  when  the  flow  of  blood  has  ceased,  with  collodion,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  inoculation  from  the  accidental  contact  of  the  chancrous  matter.  These 
animals  should  never  be  applied  to  the  penis  itself,  much  less  to  the  parts 
immediately  affected,  as  their  secretions  could  hardly  fail  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  little  wounds,  and  so  propagate  the  disease.  If  the  ulcer  belongs 
to  the  indurated  variety,  or  if  it  be  followed  by  a  suppurating  bubo,  a  mo- 
derate course  of  mercury  will  be  proper;  but  as  this  is  a  subject  which  will 
come  up  for  consideration  by  and  by,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enlarge  upon 
it  here. 

Chancre,  complicated  with  undue  inflammation,  phagedena,  gangrene,  or 
excessive  inactivity,  requires  some  modification  of  treatment,  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  the  part  and  system  which  are  always  present  under 
such  circumstances,  and  which  may,  therefore,  be  regarded,  in  the  true  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  as  so  many  exciting  causes  of  the  morbid  action.  It 
is  only  by  bearing  in  mind  the  intimate  relation  subsisting  between  the  local 
disorder  and  the  state  of  the  constitution,  and  the  influence  which  they  re- 
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dfirocally  exert  opon  each  other,  that  the  practitioner  may  hope  to  treat  these 
epiphenomena  with  any  immediate  prospect  of  soccess. 

When  chancre  is  accompanied  by  severe  injiammaiitm,  as  denoted  by  the 
swollen,  discolored,  and  painfal  condition  of  the  parts,  and  the  feverish  state 
cf  the  system,  recourse  must  at  once  be  had  to  the  vigorons  employment  of 
aatiphic^stics,  for  the  purpose  of  moderating,  as  promptly  as  possible,  the 
Tiolenee  of  the  disease.  Bleeding  at  the  arm,  active  purgation,  light  diet, 
and  the  use  of  antimonials,  with  absolute  rest  in  the  recnm^nt  posture,  cool- 
ing, anodyne,  and  mildly  astringent  lotions  to  the  ulcer,  and  an  emollient 
poaltice  or  the  warm  water-dressing  for  the  head  of  the  penis,  constitute  the 
chief  remedies  in  such  an  emergency,  and  must  be  carried  to  an  extent  com- 

Etible  with  the  powers  of  the  system.  Pain  and  morbid  erections  are  re- 
red  with  opiates,  administered  in  full  doses.  By  these  means  the  disease 
is  soon  brought  under  subjection,  when  it  is  to  be  managed  in  the  same  gentle 
■aoner  as  the  milder  forms  of  chancre  already  described. 

When  the  nicer  assumes  a  phagedenic  character,  manifesting  a  disposition 
to  spread  more  or  less  rapidly  both  in  depth  and  diameter,  the  principal  addi- 
tion to  the  treatment,  required  in  chancre  complicated  with  undue  inflamma- 
tion, consists  in  the  increased  amount  of  opium  employed  to  soothe  the  part 
and  system,  which  are  generally  excessively  irritable  in  this  variety  of  morbid 
action,  and  can  only  be  successfully  quieted  by  the  most  liberal  use  of  this 
article.  If  the  skin  be  hot  and  arid,  the  pulse  excited,  and  the  face  flushed, 
the  opiom  should  be  combined  with  antimony,  or  some  cooling  diaphoretic, 
so  as  to  produce  a  decided  determination  to  the  surface.  The  diet  and  bowels 
most  receive  due  attention ;  all  stimulants  must  be  avoided ;  and  the  mind 
and  body  must  be  maintained  in  the  most  tranquil  condition.  If  mercury 
has  been  given,  its  use  is  at  once  to  be  abandoned,  experience  having  shown 
that,  nnder  such  circumstances,  it  not  only  produces  great  harm,  but  that  in 
many  cases  it  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  phagedenic  action. 

The  local  applications  should  all  be  of  the  blandest  kind,  consisting  of 
wmrm  water-dressing  or  emollient  poultices,  and  of  lint  steeped  in  mucilage 
of  gum  arable,  or  an  infusion  of  elm  bark,  with  the  addition,  to  each  ounce 
of  floid,  of  from  two  to  three  drops  of  nitric  acid  and  one  drachm  of  the 
vinous  tincture  of  opium.  If  the  disintegrating  action  is  very  rapid,  the 
nicer  should  be  touched  freely  with  a  solution  of  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury, 
or  a  piece  of  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  its  surface  being  kept  constantly  covered 
in  the  interval  with  the  medicated  lotion  just  mentioned.  In  some  cases  no- 
thing will  arrest  the  erosive  tendency  so  speedily  as  a  weak  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  in  the  proportion  of  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  to  the 
onnce  of  water,  with  the  addition  of  from  four  to  six  grains  of  tannin  and 
opinuL 

The  phagedenic  form  of  chancre,  however,  does  not  always  occur  in  the 
strong  and  robust ;  the  system  may  be,  and  often  is,  in  an  adynamic  condi- 
tion, requiring  tonics  and  stimulants  instead  of  depressants.  The  constitu- 
tion, degraded  perhaps  by  long  suffering  or  by  all  kinds  of  intemperance  and 
starvation,  must  be  brought  up  by  quinine  and  iron,  with  porter,  ale,  or  milk 
punch,  a  nutritious  diet,  and  change  of  air,  particularly  if  the  patient  be  the 
inmate  of  a  crowded  and  ill-ventilated  hospital.  The  dissipated  and  ener- 
vated residents  of  large  cities  are  particularly  prone  to  suffer  from  phagedena 
during  the  progress  of  chancre,  and  the  practitioner,  therefore,  cannot  be  too 
much  upon  his  guard  how  he  depletes  this  class  of  individuals.  What  is 
needed  in  such  a  state  of  the  system  is  perfect  tranquillity  of  mind  and  body, 
u  secured  by  the  liberal  exhibition  of  anodynes,  and  a  better  condition  of 
the  blood,  to  enable  the  part  to  institute  a  more  salutary  action. 

If  gangrene  set  in,  the  treatment  must  vary  according  to  the  concomitant 
state  of  the  system,  independently  of  any  consideration  growing  out  of  the 
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presence  of  the  specific  yiras.  The  qnestion  shoald  simply  be,  is  the  action 
on  the  part  of  the  system  too  high  or  too  low  ?  If  the  former,  antiphlogis- 
tics  will  be  indicated,  and  should  be  promptly  employed,  although  not  with- 
out a  certain  degree  of  restriction,  lest  the  powers  of  the  constitution  shonld 
suffer  from  the  effect,  and  thus  promote  the  spread  of  the  disease.  Bleeding 
and  purgation  must  be  used  warily ;  the  practitioner  must  measure  his  ground 
and  feel  his  way.  The  excitement  may  only  be  apparent,  not  real ;  and  may, 
consequently,  shortly  subside,  either  spontaneously,  or  under  very  simple 
remedies.  Most  likely  the  action  is  typhoid  from  the  beginning,  or,  if  not, 
it  soon  will  be ;  hence,  instead  of  a  depletory,  a  corroborative  course  will  be 
necessary,  similar  to  that  in  ordinary  gangrene  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
our  chief  reliance,  so  far  as  constitutional  means  are  concerned,  being  upon 
quinine,  ammonia,  brandy,  camphor,  and  opium,  with  jelly  and  rich  animal 
broths. 

As  it  respects  the  part  itself  the  indications  are,  first,  to  arrest  the  gan- 
grenous action,  and  secondly,  to  promote  the  separation  of  the  eschars.  To 
fulfil  the  first  of  these  objects,  the  affected  structures  are  freely  painted  with 
the  dilute  tincture  of  iodine  and  wrapped  up  in  an  emollient  poultice,  medi- 
cated with  laudanum  and  acetate  of  lead,  while  the  dying  tissues  are  well 
mopped  with  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  or  brought  under  the  full  influence 
of  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver.  If  any  constriction  exist,  such  as  that  produced 
by  a  tightened  and  retracted  prepuce,  it  must  be  promptly  relieved  with  the 
knife.  The  detachment  of  the  sloughs  may  be  promoted  artificially,  or,  if 
not  too  large,  be  intrusted  entirely  to  nature's  efforts;  at  all  events,  all  harsh 
interference  must  be  carefully  avoided.     Fetor  is  allayed  by  the  chlorides. 

The  sloughs  having  separated,  the  next  object  is  to  invite  the  development 
of  healthy  granulations ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  most  available  remedies 
will  be  found  to  be  the  nitric  acid  lotion,  with  tincture  of  opium,  the  oint- 
ment of  the  balsam  of  Peru,  the  aromatic  wine,  or  the  dilute  ointment  of  the 
nitrate  of  mercury,  with  the  warm  water-dressing  or  an  emollient  cataplasm, 
as  a  general  covering  to  the  affected  structures. 

Chancre  attended  with  deficient  action — the  indolent  sore  of  some  syphilo- 
graphers — demands  for  its  successful  management  a  careful  investigation  of 
the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause  of  this  particular  state  of  the  part  before 
recourse  be  had  to  direct  treatment.  In  general,  it  will  be  found  to  depend 
upon  some  defect  of  the  system,  by  correcting  which  the  ulcer  will  speedily 
assume  a  healthy  appearance,  throwing  out  florid  granulations,  furnishing 
thick,  laudable  pus,  and  cicatrizing  along  its  margins.  Or  it  may  be  that 
the  obstacle  is  of  a  strictly  local  nature,  caused  by  want  of  cleanliness,  by  an 
undermined  condition  of  the  sore,  or,  finally,  by  the  presence  of  a  thick,  semi- 
organized  layer  of  lymph,  firmly  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  chancre. 
Whatever  it  may  be,  it  should,  if  possible,  be  promptly  rectified  ;  the  consti- 
tution, if  at  fault,  is  improved,  and  the  part  is  treated  with  special  reference 
to  the  promotion  of  the  granulating  process.  Particular  attention  is  given 
to  cleanliness,  the  hardened  and  shelving  edges  are  trimmed  off  with  the 
knife,  and  the  incrusted  surface,  freely  cauterized  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  or 
acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  is  kept  constantly  covered  with  blue  ointment  or 
some  stimulating  lotion. 

The  indolent  form  of  chancre  is  frequently  accompanied  with  an  indurated 
base,  which  often  continues  a  considerable  period  after  the  ulcer  has  become 
completely  cicatrized,  and  constitutes  a  variety  of  primary  syphilis  peculiarly 
dangerous  on  account  of  its  liability  to  be  followed  by  constitutional  symp- 
toms. The  idea  now  almost  universally  prevails  that  no  person  is  safe  from 
constitutional  contamination  so  long  as  the  part  remains  in  this  condition. 
It  is  an  incontestable  evidence  that  the  specific  virus  still  lingers  at  the 
original  seat  of  the  infection,  and  that,  like  a  smothered  fire,  it  may  spring 
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«p  at  any  moment  into  a  foil  blaze,  re-exciting  nlceration,  and  endangering 
the  tyitem.  It  is  to  tliis  form  of  chancre,  more  particularly,  that  mercnrial- 
intfoo  is  applicable,  Tery  few  patients  thoroughly  recovering  without  it 
Tho  manner  in  which  it  shonld  be  conducted  has  given  rise  to  much  discus- 
sion, and  is  deserving  of  special  attention. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  the  more  simple  and  gentle  the  mereurial  course 
is  the  better.  It  should  be  carried  just  far  enough  to  affect  the  gums,  and 
no  farther.  The  object  is  not  to  cause  profuse  salivation,  as  was  the  wont 
of  the  older  snrgeons,  but  merely  to  produce  slight  soreness  of  the  mouth,  as 
ta  evidence  of  the  constitutional  impression,  and  to  maintain  this  impression, 
is  an  eqaable,  uniform  manner,  until  the  local  affection  has  completely  dis- 
appeared. The  preparation  which  I  usually  prefer  is  calomel,  in  doses  of 
firom  one  to  two  grains  three  times  a  day,  in  union  with  a  little  opium,  or,  if 
there  be  dryness  of  the  surface,  with  morphia  and  ipecacuanha.  Blue  mass 
is  also  a  valuable  article,  and  may  often  be  employed  as  a  substitute  for  the 
cslomel,  especially  in  the  young  and  delicate.  As  soon  as  the  medicine  has 
prodoced  a  slightly  salivant  effect,  or  soreness  of  the  gums,  it  is  to  be  dis- 
eontinned,  or  given  in  smaller  doses  and  at  longer  intervals.  If  the  desired 
nsnlt  be  slow  in  coming  on,  the  treatment  may  be  aided  by  mercurial  in- 
onetlon,  from  one  to  two  drachms  of  the  blue  ointment  being  rubbed  on  the 
inside  of  the  arms  and  thighs  morning  and  evening. 

I  prefer  calomel,  blue  mass,  and  mercurial  ointment  to  the  more  modem 
preparations  of  mercury,  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  they  are  less  liable  to 
gripe,  and  also,  because  they  are  more  certain  and  reliable  in  their  effects. 
ItNfide  of  mercury,  the  article  usually  resorted  to  by  modem  practitioners, 
nearly  always  causes  intestinal  irritation,  and  is,  as  I  know,  from  ample  ex- 
perience, generally  very  tardy  and  unsatisfactory  in  its  action.  The  bichlo- 
ride, so  vduable  in  the  tertiary  form  of  syphilis,  is  not  a  reliable  medicine  in 
cbanere,  except,  perhaps,  in  cases  of  extraordinary  chronicity,  in  which  I 
have  sometimes  given  it  with  much  benefit,  in  doses  varying  from  the  twelfth 
to  the  eighth  of  a  grain  every  eight  hours. 

Mercury  must  not  be  employed,  in  any  form,  in  the  treatment  of  primary 
syphilis,  if  there  be  fever,  or  general  excitement  of  the  system.  In  such  a 
case  the  patient  must  be  subjected  to  a  certain  amount  of  preliminary  treat- 
ment, consisting  of  rest,  abstinence,  purgation,  and  the  use  of  salines  and 
antimonials.  A  similar  course  is  to  be  followed  in  phagedena  and  gan- 
grene, or  even  when  there  is  merely  an  unusually  irritable  state  of  the  consti- 
tation.  Exhibited  under  such  circumstances,  the  mineral  never  fails  to  pro- 
dace  mischief,  by  increasing  the  local  and  general  derangement.  The  great 
art  of  administering  mercury  in  this  and  other  diseases  is  to  know  when  and 
how  to  give  it ;  never  to  employ  it  sakelessly,  or  simply  because  it  is  mercury,. 
but  to  give  it  for  a  good  reason  ;  and  in  order  to  do  this  properly  a  great 
deal  more  judgment  is  required  than  is  generally  imagined.  Upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  article  is  used  in  primary  syphilis  will,  in  great  degree,  de- 
pend the  future  welfare  of  the  patient. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  primary  and  even  secondary  syphilis  are  often 
curable  without  mercury.  Every  practitioner  meets  with  instances  where 
none  bot  the  most  simple  means  are  necessary  to  attain  this  object  promptly 
and  satisfactorily.  For  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  rarely  given  this  mine- 
ral in  any  case  of  these  two  forms  of  the  affection ;  and,  although  tertiary 
symptoms  have  occasionally  supervened  upon  this  mode  of  treatment,  I  have, 
on  the  whole,  had  no  cause  whatever  to  regret  it,  but  quite  the  contrary. 
The  value  of  the  non-mercurial  treatment  was  fairly  tested,  in  hundreds,  if 
not  thousands,  of  cases,  by  the  British  surgeons,  during  the  Peninsular  wars, 
and  their  results,  as  published  by  some  of  their  most  enlightened  and  reliable 
biethren,  prove,  in  the  most  irrefragable  manner,  that  primary  syphilis  may 
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generally  be  effecloallj  relieved  by  ordiDary  antiphlogistic  means.  It  was 
A>nnd  that  the  average  period  occnpied  bj  the  treatment  of  chancre  nnac- 
companied  by  bobo,  without  mercury,  was  twenty-one  days,  a  little  more  than 
twice  this  period  being  required  when  the  sore  was  followed  by  bubo.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  cases  that  were  treated  with  mercury  required,  for  the 
cure  of  the  chancre,  an  average  of  thirty-five  days,  and  for  the  chancre  and 
bubo  fifty  days.  The  results  of  the  practice  of  cert^n  hospitals  are  equally 
corroborative  of  the  value  of  this  treatment.  Thus,  in  the  various  hospitals 
of  Sweden,  of  20,000  cases  treated  with  mercury,  the  number  of  relapses 
amounted  to  thirteen  and  two-thirds  in  the  hundred ;  whereas,  in  a  like  num- 
ber of  cases  treated  by  the  simple  method,  the  proportion  of  relapses  was 
only  seven  and  a  half.  In  the  Hamburg  Hospital,  out  of  1649  patients,  of 
both  sexes,  582  were  treated  with  mercury,  and  1067  without  mercury ;  the 
mean  duration  of  the  cure  in  the  former  was  eighty-five  days,  and  of  the  lat- 
ter, fifty-one  days.  At  Strasbourg,  527 1  persons  were  treated  without  mer- 
cury, with  hardly  any  relapses  and  secondary  affections. 

The  above  results  are  greatly  in  favor  of  the  non-mercurial  plan  of  treat- 
ment ;  and  they  deserve  the  more  attention  because  it  was  formerly  believed 
that  the  primary  disease,  when  so  relieved,  is  more  liable  to  be  followed  by 
constitutional  symptoms  than  when  the  patient  gets  well  without  the  aid  of 
the  mineral.  Finally,  another  fact  developed  by  the  British  observers,  and 
one  repeatedly  noticed  in  private  and  hospital  practice  since,  is,  that  when 
mercury  is  exhibited  in  undue  quantities,  and  especially  in  states  of  the  sys- 
tem not  properly  prepared  for  its  reception,  the  constitutional  contamination 
is  apt  to  be  of  the  very  worst  kind,  a  sort  of  mercurio-syphilitic  diathesis 
being  established,  which,  in  its  remote  effects,  is  more  unrelenting  and  irra- 
dicable  than  the  original  disease,  however  severe. 

If  hemorrhage  arise  during  the  progress  of  chancre,  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  arresting  it ;  the  patient  may  be  already  much  exhausted  by  previous  suf- 
fering, and  a  slight  drainage  of  this  kind  might  therefore  prove  eminently 
prejudicial  to  his  recovery.  When  the  blood  issues  unmistakably  from  an 
open  orifice,  it  should  at  once  be  secured  by  ligature  or  the  compressing  for- 
ceps, a  sufficiency  of  tissue  being  included  in  their  bite  to  insure  safe  main- 
tenance. If,  on  the  contrary,  it  proceeds  from  many  points,  the  ordinary 
styptics  will  generally  suffice  for  its  arrest,  especially  if  the  system  be  promptly 
brought  under  the  influence  of  opium. 

The  morbid  erections  which  so  often  accompany  chancre,  and  which  gene- 
rally so  much  impede  the  reparative  process,  mnst  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  gonorrhcsa ;  by  the  liberal  use  of  anodynes  by  the  mouth  or 
rectum,  and  by  soothing  topical  applications,  either  warm  or  cold,  as  may 
be  most  grateful  to  the  part  and  system  If  hemorrhage  be  present,  they 
mnst  be  controlled  at  all  hazards,  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  tear  open 
the  bleeding  vessels. 

Phimosis,  complicating  chancre,  mnst  not  be  interfered  with,  unless  it  act 
constrictingly,  threatening  destruction  of  the  prepuce  and  the  glans  by  mor- 
tification. In  this  event,  the  parts  mnst  be  freely  divided  upon  the  grooved 
director,  the  edges  of  the  incision  being  immediately  cauterized  with  nitrate 
of  silver  or  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  to  prevent  inoculation.  In  ordinary 
cases,  the  tightened  foreskin  is  permitted  to  retain  its  place,  cleanliness  and 
medication  of  the  ulcer  being  effected  by  means  of  the  syringe,  as  already 
stated. 

Paraphymosis  is  occasionally  present,  perhaps  to  a  perplexing  and  even 
dangerous  extent.  The  constriction  produced  by  it  may  be  such  as  to  cause 
excessive  oedema  of  the  prepuce,  and  great  engorgement,  if  not  severe  swell- 
ing, of  the  head  of  the  penis ;  inducing  a  condition  of  things  which,  if  not 
speedily  relieved,  may  eventuate  in  extensive  gangrene.     These  effects  may 
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be  broaght  about  whether  the  chancre  be  situated  on  the  glans  or  on  the 
nUacted  prepoce,  and,  for  the  reason  jast  mentioned,  always  demand  prompt 
attention.  An  attempt  should  be  made  to  restore  the  parts  by  manual  ef- 
forts, aided  by  chloroform,  to  give  the  snrgeon  more  perfect  command  over 
Ui  iBOTeinents.  This  failing,  the  only  alternative  is  to  divide  the  stricture, 
eare  being  taken  afterwards  to  keep  the  wound  well  coated  with  collodion. 

Okamer€  of  the  Urethra Chancre  occasionally  attacks  the  urethra ;  pro- 

haUjmoch  oftener  than  is  generally  supposed,  although  its  relative  frequency 
to  dumcre  of  the  prepuce  and  head  of  the  penis  has  not  been  determined. 
The  faet  that  this  disease  is  liable  to  occur  here  was  not  known,  even  to  the 
moat  enlightened  syphilographers,  until  within  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
aad  hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  of  them  should  have  considered 
gooorriieea  as  capable,  in  some  cases,  of  giving  rise  to  secondary  symptoms. 
nie  chancre  being  concealed  in  the  urethra,  the  discharge  which  attended  it 
was  regarded  as  being  exclusively  the  product  of  gonorrhoea,  and  the  igno- 
rance which  existed  upon  the  subject  would  probably  never  have  been 
removed  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  practice  of  inoculation.  The  numerous 
experiments  which  have  been  performed  upon  the  subject  have  proved,  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  doubt  or  cavil,  that  gonorrhoea  is  a  mere  local  affec- 
tioDy  and  that,  whenever  any  constitutional  syphilitic  phenomena  occur  as  a 
consequence  of  a  urethral  profluvium,  those  phenomena  are  due,  not  to  the 
effieeta  of  gonorrhoea,  but  to  those  of  a  urethral  chancre. 

Chancre  of  the  urethra  is  generally  situated  jast  behind  the  meatus,  or  in 
that  portion  of  the  tube  which  corresponds  with  the  glans ;  I  have,  however, 
repeatedly  met  with  it  on  the  lips  of  the  external  orifice  ;  and  in  the  case  of 
»  yonng  gentleman,  recently  under  my  care,  I  found  a  well-marked  indurated 
cfaaacre  at  least  two  inches  behind  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  tube.  The 
diaeaae  occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  extends  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
urethra^  as  (ar  back  as  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

The  period  of  latency  of  chancre  of  the  urethra  is  much  longer  than  in  the 
ordlnaiy  form  of  the  disease,  which,  on  an  average,  does  not  exceed  four  or 
five  days;  here,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  rarely  less  than  three  and  a  half  or  four 
weeks.  The  reason  of  this  would  seem  to  be  that  the  specific  virus,  being 
entangled  in  one  or  more  of  the  lacuDss  of  the  tube,  is  incapable  of  exciting 
the  same  rapid  influence  as  when  it  is  brought  in  contact  with  an  abraded 
Burface  upon  the  head  of  the  penis.  Moreover,  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
only  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  poison  generally  finds  its  way  into  the  .ure- 
thra, and  that,  consequently,  it  has  great  difficulty,  not  merely  in  effecting  a 
secure  lodgment,  but  in  so  multiplying  itself  as  to  enable  it  to  produce  nlti- 
mately  an  explosive  effect  upon  the  mucous  and  submucous  tissues.  The 
orine,  passing  along  the  tube  soon  after  the  intromission  of  the  specific  fluid, 
will,  in  general,  either  wash  it  entirely  away,  or,  combining  with  it,  effectu- 
ally neutralize  its  properties. 

The  discharge  attendant  upon  chancre  of  the  urethra  is  generally  less 
copious  than  in  ordinary  gonorrhoea ;  it  is  also  more  thin,  and  of  a  lighter 
color,  unless  the  accompanying  inflammation  is  nnusually  severe,  when  it  may 
be  both  profuse  and  of  a  thick,  bloody  character,  or  thick  and  yellow  with  a 
greenish  tinge.  There  is  generally  some  degree  of  scalding  in  micturition, 
though  hardly  ever  as  much  as  in  gonorrhoea,  and  the  site  of  the  chancre  is 
nearly  always  indicated  by  a  sense  of  hardness,  or  a  kind  of  lamp  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  thumb  and  finger.  When  the  disease  affects  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  tube,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  great  induration  of  the 
whole  head  of  the  penis  with  a  red  and  phlogosed  appearance  of  its  mucous 
covering,  and  considerable  tumefaction  of  the  prepuce.  Morbid  erections  are 
not  only  frequent  but  often  very  painful  and  troublesome.  The  disease  is 
iisoally  chronic,  and  rarely  gives  rise  to  fever,  although  it  is  liable  to  be  fol- 
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lowed  by  secondary  and  tertiary  symptoms.     Babo  is  not  one  of  its  ordinary 
efifects ;  but  a  certain  amount  of  contraction  of  the  urethra  nearly  always  is. 

The  diagnosis  of  chancre  of  the  urethra  is  often  difficult  It  is  certainly 
easy  enough  when  the  ulcer  is  situated  at  the  lips  of  the  meatus,  or  just  be- 
hind the  orifice,  the  separation  of  the  edges  of  which  will  then  bring  it  fully 
into  view,  or,  at  all  events,  to  an  extent  sufficiently  satisfactory.  When 
located  farther  back,  its  existence  becomes  a  matter  of  doubt ;  for,  although 
the  induration  which  accompanies  it  may  be  very  distinct,  yet  as  a  similar 
condition  may  be  present  in  gonorrhoea,  in  consequence  of  the  development 
of  an  abscess,  or  the  escape  of  a  drop  of  urine  into  the  submucous  cellular 
tissue,  no  useful  deduction  can  be  drawn  from  it.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable 
rational  symptoms  are,  the  unusual  latency  of  the  poison,  or  the  extraordi- 
nary length  of  time  which  intervenes  between  the  impure  connection  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  disease,  the  remarkable  obstinacy  of  the  attack,  resisting,  as 
it  generally  does,  all  the  various  methods  of  treatment  which  are  commonly 
directed  for  the  cure  of  gonorrhoea,  and,  lastly,  the  slight  scalding  in  micturi- 
tion, and  the  frequent  variation  in  the  nature  of  the  discharge,  which  is  now 
scanty,  thin,  and  serous,  and  now  profuse,  thick,  and  yellow.  The  only  real 
diagnostic  character,  however,  is  furnished  by  inoculation,  which  should  be 
promptly  resorted  to  in  all  cases  of  doubt  on  account  of  the  selection  of  a 
proper  and  efficient  course  of  treatment. 

The  treatment  of  chancre  of  the  urethra  is  to  be  conducted  upon  general 
anti-syphilitic  principles.  The  remedies  which  prove  so  serviceable  in  gonor- 
rhoea are  entirely  inert  here,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  instrumental  in 
diluting  the  urine  and  depriving  it  of  its  acrimony.  When  within  reach  gentle 
cauterization  with  nitrate  of  silver  will  be  beneficial,  and,  in  obstinate  cases, 
hardly  any  other  direct  application  will  be  of  much  avail.  In  the  intervals 
of  the  cauterization,  or,  in  the  more  intractable  forms  of  the  disease,  through- 
out the  treatment,  different  kinds  of  injections  must  be  used,  especially  weak 
lotions  of  sulphate  of  copper,  tannin,  and  opium,  acetate  of  lead,  bichloride 
of  mercury,  and  iodide  of  iron.  If  the  sore  be  seated  near  the  meatus,  the 
opposite  surfaces  should  be  kept  apart  with  a  tent  medicated  with  the  dilute 
ointment  of  the  nitrate  of  mercury ;  or  a  small  bougie  smeared  with  this  sub- 
stance may  occasionally  be  introduced.  If  marked  induration  exist,  early  but 
gentle  mercurial ization  must  be  employed,  both  as  a  means  of  promptly  curing 
the  chancre,  and  of  protecting  the  system  from  contamination. 

Chancre  in  t/te  Female, — Chancre  in  the  female  is  most  common  upon  the 
vulva,  in  the  vagina,  and  upon  the  uterus,  the  relative  frequency  of  the 
occurrence  being  in  the  order  here  stated.  The  perineum  also  sometimes 
suffers.  The  inferior  portion  of  the  vagina  is  much  more  liable  to  be  affected 
than  the  superior,  but  both  this  part  of  the  tube  and  the  uterus  are  not  nearly 
as  often  the  seat  of  the  indurated,  or  true  Ilunterian  chancre,  as  was  at  one 
time  supposed,  owing  probably  to  the  fact  that  the  infecting  matter  which 
covers  the  sore  of  the  penis  is  wiped  off  daring  coitus  before  the  organ  has 
effected  full  penetration.  The  nature  of  the  ulcer  is  easily  recognized  by  its 
excavated  shape,  its  steep,  irregular  edges,  its  foul,  unhealthy-looking  bot- 
tom, and  its  indurated  base.  In  chronic  chancre  of  the  uterus,  the  hardness 
is  generally  wide-spread  and  most  characteristic,  the  neck  and  mouth  of  the 
organ  being  almost  of  a  stony  consistence,  deeply  engorged,  and  of  a  florid 
hue. 

The  soft  or  non-indurated  chancre  is  much  more  common  than  the  indu- 
rated, the  two  varieties  of  sore  following,  in  this  and  other  respects,  the  same 
laws  in  the  female  as  in  the  male.  The  former  is  often  multiple,  and  may 
acquire  a  large  size  ;  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  is  usually  single,  and  almost 
always  very  small,  its  dimensions  rarely  exceeding  those  of  a  five  cent  piece. 
Both  classes  of  ulcers  are  frequently  the  seat  of  excessive  pain,  especially 
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viMm  tbej  Attack  the  Talva  and  the  inferior  portion  of  the  Tagina.  Their 
muth  is  oeoerallj  chronic,  and  their  presence  can  only  be  satisfactorilj  de« 
ttfmined  by  carefnl  ocolar  inspection.  In  regard  to  their  diagnosis,  the  sar- 
geon  most  be  goided  principally  by  the  history  of  the  case,  the  character  of 
tha  patienty  and  the  appearance  of  the  olcers.  When  the  ordinary  means  of 
dieerimination  foil,  inocnhition  must  be  practised. 

In  the  treatment  of  chancre  in  the  female,  the  same  general  rales  are  to 
ba  obaerred  as  in  the  treatment  of  chancre  in  the  other  sex.  Absolute  rest 
fai  the  recombent  postnre,  actire  purgation,  the  saline  and  antimonial  mix- 
tarOp  anodynes,  diaphoretics,  the  warm  bath,  and  light  diet  constitute  the 
prineipal  constitutional  remedies.  The  most  important  topical  means  are 
fteqoeni  Injections  of  cold  water,  or  cold  water  impregnated  with  some  mild 
aaodyne  and  astringent  articles ;  cauterization  with  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver 
or  the  dilate  acid  nitrate  of  mercury ;  and  isolation  of  the  sores  by  tents  of 
patent  lint,  medicated  with  aromatic  wine,  lotions  of  tannin  and  opium,  yel- 
loir  wash,  or  some  slightly  stimulating  unguent,  especially  the  dilute  ointment 
ot  nitrate  of  mercury.  In  obstinate  cases,  especially  in  the  indurated  chancre, 
a  mild  coarse  of  mercury  will  be  necessary. 

• 

2.    BUBO. 

Bubo  is  an  enlargement  of  one  or  more  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions  of  the 
groin.  It  may  proceed  from  a  great  variety  of  causes,  tending  to  irritate 
and  inflame  the  lymphatic  vessels  leading  to  these  glands;  thus  it  may 
be  occasioned  by  gonorrhoea,  excessive  sexual  indulgence,  fatigue  from 
protracted  exercise,  injury  of  the  inferior  extremity,  or  the  presence  of  a  boil 
upon  the  nates,  thigh,  or  perineum.  Such  swellings  are  particularly  liable 
to  occur  in  young  subjects  of  a  scrofulous  temperament,  in  whom  they  often 
arise  from  the  most  trivial  causes,  and  generally  disappear  without  much,  if 
any,  treatment ;  the  concomitant  inflammation  being  usually  very  slight  and 
seldom  passing  into  suppuration.  The  syphilitic  bubo,  on  the  contrary,  is 
a  specific  disease,  the  result  of  inocniation  with  the  matter  of  chancre,  and 
capable  of  furnishing  a  secretion  similar  to  that  by  which  it  was  itself  pro- 
doced.  An  open  syphilitic  bubo  is,  in  fact,  a  chancre,  and  nothing  else. 
Hence,  like  the  latter,  it  constitutes  merely  a  form  of  primary  disease ;  for  so 
long  as  the  poison  is  limited  to  the  glands  of  the  groin  there  cannot,  of 
course,  be  any  true  contamination  of  the  system.  It  is  only  when  it  passes 
beyond  this  point  that  its  operation  can  become  general ;  up  to  that  period 
syphilis  is  essentially  a  local  afifection. 

The  true  syphilitic  bubo  rarely  arises  until  the  end  of  the  second  week,  or 
the  beginning  of  the  third  from  the  appearance  of  the  original  sore ;  cases 
sometimes  occur  at  an  earlier  period,  as  the  seventh  or  eighth  day,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  attack  may  be  postponed  until  the  close  of  the  first 
month.  Some  authorities,  Puche  among  the  rest,  would  have  us  to  believe 
that  the  disease  may  occasionally  not  show  itself  until  after  the  lapse  of  three 
years.  Such  a  statement,  although  apparently  credited  by  respectable  au- 
thorities, is  too  ridiculous  to  be  seriously  entertained  by  any  one.  Nature 
ondoabtedly  constantly  deviates  from  her  established  laws,  but  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  suppose  that  she  could  be  guilty  of  so  great  a  departure  as  such  an 
occorrence  as  this  would  imply.  \Ve  must  rather  conclude  that  the  fault  lies 
in  a  want  of  correct  observation  than  in  such  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  laws 
of  syphilis. 

Bubo  may  follow  either  the  soft  or  the  indurated  chancre,  but  in  order  to 

do  this  it  is  necessary,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  sore  should  be  free  from 

phagedena  and  gangrene,  or,  indeed,  from  severe  inflammation  of  any  kind, 

inasmuch  as  the  absorption  of  the  specific  virus  and  its  transmission  to  the 
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groin  are  accomplished  with  great  difficalty  when  the  parts  are  overpowered 
by  disease.  An  active,  open  state  of  the  nicer,  and  the  smallest  conceivable 
amount  of  inflammation  in  the  structures  immediately  aronnd,  are,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  conditions  which  are  the  most  favorable  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  true  syphilitic  bubo.  Considerable  diversity  exists  in  respect 
to  the  aptitude  with  which  the  two  varieties  of  chancre  produce  bubo,  as  well 
as  in  regard  to  the  characters  of  the  bubo  itself.  Thus,  the  indurated  chan- 
cre is  always  followed  by  bubo,  the  swelling,  which  usually  involves  several 
ganglions,  being  hard  and  chronic,  and  partaking  more  or  less  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  parent  sore,  without  much  disposition  to  suppurate,  although  it  is 
sure  eventually  to  contaminate  the  constitution.  The  pus,  moreover,  which 
occasionally  forms,  is  not  generally  specific,  and  is  for  the  most  part  of  a 
thin,  ichorous  nature.  The  soft  chancre,  on  the  other  hand,  is  only  now  and 
then  followed  by  bubo ;  the  disease,  which  attaclis  only  one  gland,  always 
runs  its  course  very  rapidly,  and  soon  terminates  in  the  formation  of  an  ab- 
scess, the  fluid  being  both  abundant  and  readily  inoculable. 

However  produced,  the  specific  bubo  will  generally  be  found  to  occur  on 
the  same  side  as  the  chancre.  Thus,  if  the  ulcer  exist  on  the  right  side  of 
the  penis,  the  right  groin  will  be  the  one  to  suffer,  and  conversely.  Now 
and  then  an  exception  to  this  rule  is  met  with,  depending,  probably,  upon  an 
interlacement  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  those  of  the  right  side  passing  over 
to  the  left,  and  the  reverse.  A  bad  form  of  bubo  occasionally  occurs  at  the 
root  of  the  penis,  or  upon  the  pnbes,  caused  by  the  presence  of  an  infected 
ganglion. 

Both  sexes  are  liable  to  syphilitic  bubo ;  but  males  suffer  much  more 
frequently  than  females,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  those  of  the  former  passing  in  a  much  more  direct  manner 
than  those  of  the  latter  from  the  seat  of  the  disease.  In  chancre  of  the 
uterus  and  upper  part  of  the  vagina  bubo  is  uncommon,  and  the  same  law 
holds  good  in  chancre  of  the  urethra  iu  men. 

The  relative  proportion  of  bubo  to  chancre  has  not  been  settled ;  while 
the  indurated  form  of  the  disease  is  very  generally  followed  by  swelling  of 
the  inguinal  glands,  soft  chancre  does  not  perhaps  produce  such  an  effect 
oftener  than  in  one  case  out  of  four. 

An  opinion  has  extensively  prevailed  during  the  last  twenty  years,  or 
more,  that  a  bubo  may  form  in  the  groin  without  the  intervention  or  ante- 
cedence of  a  chancre,  in  consequence  of  the  direct  absorption  of  the  specific 
poison  from  a  mucous  or  cutaneous  surface.  It  is  maintained  by  the  advo- 
cates of  this  doctrine  that  such  an  effect  is  possible,  because,  as  they  allege, 
bubo  and  even  constitutional  symptoms  occasionally  occur  without  any  evi- 
dence whatever  of  their  having  been  preceded  by  primary  ulcers  upon  the 
genitals.  They  assume  that  the  matter  in  which  the  poison  is  entangled,  or 
held,  as  it  were,  in  solution,  may  be  absorbed  by  the  mucous  or  even  the 
cutaneous  surface  of  the  penis  in  the  same  manner,  and  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, as  morphine,  atropine,  and  other  articles  of  the  materia  mcdica,  and 
that,  being  subsequently  conveyed  by  the  lymphatic  vessels  to  the  groin,  it 
is  capable  of  infecting  its  glands  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  true  syphilitic 
bubo.  Hence,  the  disease  has  been  called  the  primary  non-consecutive  bubo, 
or,  to  use  a  French  phrase,  biibon  d^embUe.  The  existence  of  this  variety  of 
inguinal  enlargement  was  admitted  by  several  of  the  older  writers  on  syphilis, 
especially  by  Astruc  and  Swediaur,  and  has  been  dwelt  upon  at  much 
length  by  Ricord  and  his  disciples.  Many  of  the  most  experienced  practi- 
tioners, however,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  positively  assert  that  they  have 
never  met  with  it,  and,  as  for  myself,  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  instance  of  the 
kind  has  ever  fallen  under  my  observation.  My  belief,  therefore,  is  that  the 
occurrence  is  a  mere  chimera,  explicable  on  the  supposition  that  the  chancre 
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wUeb  precedes  it  is  so  small  and  evanescent  as  to  einde  detection.  It  is 
eartain  that  soch  slight  and  transient  ulcers  often  do  appear  on  Uie  genital 
organs  of  both  sexes,  and  that,  notwithstanding  they  do  not  attract  any 
attostioii  either  on  the  part  of  the  patient  or  his  attendant,  they  are  yet  not 
anfreqiiently  followed  by  the  worst  forms  of  constitntional  contamination. 

An  excellent  observer,  Dr.  Bomstead,  of  New  York,  in  his  able  work  on 
venereal  diseases,  in  speaking  of  this  sobject,  makes  the  following  very  appo- 
site remarks: — "The  existence  of  a  bobon  d'embl6e,  secreting  inocnlable  pns 
and  capable  of  infecting  the  constitution,  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  our 
present  knowledge  of  venereal  diseases,  and  cannot  now,  as  formerly,  be 
admitted.  The  reported  cases  of  this  character  are  very  far  from  being 
eonclnslve.'' 

VarUHeM. — ^Bobo,  like  chancre,  is  susceptible  of  a  great  variety  of  forms. 
Thos,  it  may,  after  having  progressed  a  certain  distance,  remain  stationary, 
perbapa  even  several  months,  manifesting  no  decided  disposition  either  to 
advance  or  to  recede.  CoDJoined  with  this  indolent,  passive,  or  inactive 
state  is  generally  a  certain  degree  of  hardening,  such  as  we  so  often  observe 
in  the  chronic  indurated  ulcer  upon  the  bead  of  the  penis.  Such  a  swelling 
is  always  to  be  dreaded  on  account  of  the  disposition  which  the  specific 
poison  has  to  lurk  in  the  substance  of  the  affected  glands,  from  which,  in 
time,  there  is  great  danger  of  its  being  conveyed  into  the  system,  so  as  to 
give  rise  nltimately  to  secondary  and  tertiary  symptoms.  The  bubo,  in  fact, 
is  a  hot-bed,  not  merely  for  the  temporary  lodgment  of  the  virus,  but  for  its 
zymotic  operation,  and  its  gradual  extension  to  other  and  more  important 
stmctares. 

In  another  class  of  cases  the  enlarged  glands,  taking  on  inordinate  inflam- 
matory action,  pass  into  iuppuration,  the  matter  usually  collecting  in  a 
solitary  abscess,  of  an  ovoidal  shape,  and  from  the  volume  of  an  almond  up 
to  that  of  a  goose's  egg.  When  the  disease  assumes  this  form,  it  generally 
runs  its  course  with  considerable  rapidity,  being  characterized  by  severe 
constitntional  disturbance,  such  as  rigors,  fever,  and  headache,  and  by  in- 
tense local  suffering,  the  pain  being  of  an  aching,  throbbing  character,  the 
swelling  great,  the  beat  excessive,  and  the  discoloration  of  a  dusky  livid  red. 
If  the  matter,  which  is  generally  of  a  thick,  yellowish  appearance,  inter- 
mingled with  blood  and  cellular  sloughs,  be  not  promptly  evacuated,  it  is 
apt  to  burrow  among  the  neighboring  tissues,  causing  extensive  sinuses, 
which  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  heal,  and  which  occasionally  lay  open 
most  important  structures.  In  neglected  cases  I  have  seen  such  an  abscess, 
more  than  once,  pass  high  up  over  the  abdomen,  and  low  down  upon  the 
front  of  the  thigh.  In  the  indurated  bubo,  the  result  usually  of  an  indurated 
chancre,  the  secretion  is  generally  comparatively  scanty,  and  of  a  thin, 
ichorous,  sanious,  or  sanguinolent  nature.  Whenever  the  quantity  of  matter 
is  nnusnally  large,  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  is  furnished  by  the  cellular 
tissue  in  which  the  affected  glands  are  wrapt  up  rather  than  by  the  glands 
themselves. 

When  the  contents  of  the  abscess  have  been  discharged,  whether  sponta- 
neously or  otherwise,  the  disease  takes  the  name  of  an  open  or  uicercUed 
bubo,  a  state  in  which  it  may  remain,  with  very  little  change,  for  an  almost 
indefinite  period.  The  discharge  from  such  a  sore,  which  is  always  situated 
above  Ponpart's  ligament,  and  which  inclines  from  above  downwards  and 
inwards,  may  partake  more  or  less  of  the  character  of  laudable  pus,  or  it 
may,  as  most  generally  happens,  be  thin,  ichorous,  and  irritating,  its  quantity 
varying  from  several  drachms  to  upwards  of  an  ounce  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  How  long  it  may  retain  its  specific  properties  is  unknown.  The 
edges  of  the  sore  exhibit  very  much  the  same  appearances  as  those  of  a 
common  chancre ;  thus,  they  may  be  very  steep,  hard,  and  ragged ;  everted, 
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inverted,  or  nndermined;  thick  or  thin;  pale,  reddish,  dasky  or  pnrple. 
The  bottom  is  asnallj  incrusted  with  a  dirty,  greenish,  or  yellowish  pnlta- 
ceooR  substance,  with  here  and  there  a  small,  fiery  looking,  exquisitely  sensi- 
tive granulation.  Sinuses  often  extend  from  the  main  ulcer  in  different 
directions,  and  it  is  not  nncommon,  when  the  destrnction  has  been  at  all 
extensive,  to  see  some  of  the  affected  ganglions  lying  in  a  partially  detached 
state  at  the  bottom  of  the  sore,  perhaps  adhering  merely  by  a  few  shreds  of 
cellular  tissue. 

An  ulcerated  bubo  may  take  on  phagedenic  action^  extending  more  or  less 
rapidly  in  different  directions,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  chancre  occurring  in  an 
unhealthy  constitution.  This  epiphenomenon  may  show  itself  soon  after  the 
swelling  has  been  laid  open,  or  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks  or 
months.  It  is  usually  characterized  by  severe  pain,  by  a  thin,  profuse,  sanious 
discharge,  and  by  a  foul  pultaceous  state  of  the  sore,  along  with  an  irritable 
condition  of  the  system,  want  of  appetite  and  sleep,  and  disorder  of  the 
alimentary  canal. 

Finally,  a  syphilitic  bubo  may  become  the  seat  o^  gangrene;  sometimes 
before  ulceration  sets  in,  but  usually  not  until  afterwards.  Such  a  termination 
is  most  apt  to  occur  in  the  lower  classes  of  patients,  the  inmates  of  cellars, 
prisons,  almshouses,  and  other  filthy  places,  and  often  produces  the  most 
frightful  ravages,  causing  extensive  destruction  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue, 
as  well  as,  in  some  cases,  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen.  The  symptoms  are 
generally  very  severe,  and  the  disease  often  proves  fatal,  the  sufferer,  mean- 
while, forming  a  most  loathsome  and  disgusting  object. 

Diagnosis, — Syphilitic  bubo  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  bubo  from 
other  causes,  and  hence  it  is  by  no  means  always  easy  to  determine  the  diag- 
nosis, desirable  as  it  is  that  there  should  be  no  mistake  upon  a  subject  of  such 
practical  moment.  There  are  a  few  points  in  connection  with  these  two 
classes  of  swelling  which  are  deserving  of  attention  as  means  of  discrimina- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  the  surgeon  must  carefully  consider  the  history  of 
the  case.  If  the  bubo  be  of  a  syphilitic  nature  it  will  not,  as  a  general  rule, 
come  on  until  the  end  of  the  second  week  from  the  primary  disease,  and  in 
many  instances,  indeed,  not  until  a  considerably  later  period.  In  the  common 
bubo,  on  the  contrary,  the  swelling  usually  supervenes  within  a  short  time 
after  the  exciting  cause  has  begun  to  act.  Thus,  a  boil  upon  the  nates,  or  a 
corn,  bruise,  or  other  injury  of  the  toe,  is  usually  followed  by  a  bubo  within 
the  first  three  or  four  days  after  the  local  affection  has  sprung  up.  Secondly, 
useful  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  duration  of  the  swelling.  A 
syphilitic  bubo  usually  lasts  a  number  of  weeks,  often,  indeed,  several  months; 
an  ordinary  bubo,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  promptly  disappears  with  the 
exciting  cause  that  induced  it.  Thirdly,  the  specific  bubo  often  suppurates 
and  ulcerates ;  the  common  bubo  seldom,  if  ever,  and  then  only  in  persons 
of  a  scrofulous  and  broken  constitution.  Fourthly,  the  matter  of  the  syphi- 
litic bubo  is  often  inoculable;  of  the  common,  never.  Finally,  the  syphilitic 
swelling  is  always  situated  above  Poupart's  ligament,  affecting  mostly  only 
one  gland ;  the  non-syphilitic  swelling,  on  the  contrary,  is  usually  situated 
below  that  band,  or  partly  below  and  partly  above,  and  generally  attacks 
several  ganglions,  though  rarely  in  an  equal  degree. 

The  scrofulous  bubo  occurs  only  in  persons  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  mostly 
in  children  prior  to  the  age  of  puberty.  It  commonly  affects  a  considerable 
number  of  glands  simultaneously,  and  they  remain  enlarged  for  a  long  time, 
being  very  hard  and  lobulated,  and  slowly  tending  to  suppuration.  The 
matter  is  of  a  yellow-greenish  hue,  and  collects  in  several  little  abscesses, 
which,  bursting,  leave  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  with  thin,  bluish,  nndermined 
edges,  and  a  thin,  sanious,  irritating  discharge,  destitute  of  inoculable  pro- 
perties.    The  bulk  of  the  swelling  is  usually  sitnated  beneath  Ponpart's 
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ligament,  at  the  apper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh ;  and  traces  of  stramoas 
disease  generally  occnr  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Treatment — The  treatment  of  bubo  must  be  conducted  upon  the  same 
general  principles  as  that  of  chancre,  of  which,  as  already  stated,  it  is  simply 
another  form.  If  the  disease  be  seen  early,  before  there  is  much  inflammatory 
action  or  any  decided  tendency  to  suppuration,  the  abortive  treatment  will 
come  in  play,  consisting  of  the  free  application  of  tincture  of  iodine,  and  of 
concentrated  compression,  either  with  a  truss,  or  a  series  of  linen  pads  and 
the  apica  bandage.  There  nre  few  cases  of  incipient  bubo  which  can  resist 
the  combined  influence  of  these  remedies,  if  properly  managed.  If  the  com- 
pression, in  the  effica(^y  of  which  I  have  great  confidence,  proves  painful,  it 
must  be  moderated,  or  altogether  pretermitted  for  a  time.  Occasionally  the 
treatment  is  advantageously  preceded  by  the  application  of  leeches. 

If  the  disease  has  already  made  considerable  progress,  iodine  and  com- 
pression will  probably  prove  insufficient,  and  then  more  active  measures  will 
be  reqnired.  Of  these,  the  most  efficient  is  the  formation  of  an  eschar  upon 
the  most  prominent  portion  of  the  swelling  by  means  of  the  Vienna  paste, 
applied  as  in  making  an  issue,  or  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  in  the 
proportion  of  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  alcohol.  The  skin  having  been 
previoasly  elevated  by  a  small  blister,  a  compress  wet  with  the  lotion  is  firmly 
bound  upon  the  raw  surface,  and  retained  for  two  hours,  when  it  is  replaced 
by  an  emollient  poultice  or  the  warm  water-dressing.  The  pains  produced 
by  this  application  are  excessive,  and  hence  the  paste  usually  deserves  the 
preference,  especially  as  it  does  not  possess  any  special  therapeutic  advan- 
tages. The  new  action  created  by  the  caustic  neutralizes  or  overwhelms  the 
pre-existing,  and  rapidly  destroys  the  specific  disease. 

When  suppuration  is  threatened,  or  inevitable,  the  process  should  be  ex- 
pedited by  the  usual  means,  aided  by  recumbency  and  a  relaxed  position  of 
the  lower  extremity.  As  soon  as  fluctuation  is  observed,  the  parts  are  freely 
dirided,  even  if  the  matter  be  deep-seated,  in  order  to  givafull  vent  to  the 
confined  fluid.  A  tent  is  kept  in  the  opening  to  prevent  closure  of  its  edges. 
The  incision  should  always  be  made  in  the  direction  of  Ponpart's  ligament. 
If  the  bubo  is  chronic  and  indurated,  the  operation  is  sometimes  attended 
with  considerable  hemorrhage,  cliiefly,  however,  of  a  venous  nature,  and  con- 
sequently easily  arrested  by  pressure  and  quietude.  When  the  suppurative 
process  is  very  slow  and  imperfect,  as  it  sometimes  is,  especially  in  the  variety 
of  bubo  just  mentioned,  the  most  api)ropriate  application  is  a  large  blister, 
retained  sufficiently  long  to  produce  thorough  vesication,  and  dressed  with 
an  emollient  poultice.  When  the  accumulation  of  pus  is  very  large,  it  has 
been  proposed  to  eff'ect  its  evacuation,  not  by  incision,  but  by  a  number  of 
punctures,  on  the  ground  that  the  procedure  would  be  less  destructive  to  the 
integument  than  the  more  common  operation.  I  have  not,  however,  found 
such  a  result  to  obtain  in  my  own  practice.  On  the  contrary,  the  skin  and 
cellular  substance  are  generally  so  much  detached  and  impoverished  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  preserve  them  with  any  reasonable  prospect  of  their 
ultimate  reunion.  Hence,  I  am  always  in  favor  of  a  free  division  ;  nor  do  I 
hesitate  afterwards  to  remove  such  j)ortions  of  integument  as  may  seem  to 
act  obstructingly  to  the  reparative  process  by  overhanging  the  surface  of  the 
nicer,  and  interfering  with  its  medication.  If  sinuses  form,  they  must  be  laid 
open  in  the  usual  manner :  fungous  granulations  are  repressed  with  escha- 
rotics,  as  sulphate  of  copper  and  nitrate  of  silver,  or,  what  is  better,  the 
scissors.  If  the  constitution  is  impaired  by  protracted  sufl'ering  and  confine- 
ment, tonics  and  change  of  air  will  be  required  ;  and  in  all  cases  proper 
attention  is  paid  to  the  diet,  the  bowels,  and  the  secretions.  Should  phage- 
dena or  gangrene  supervene,  the  same  line  of  treatment  will  be  demanded  as 
under  similar  circumstances  in  chancre.     The  chronic  indurated  bubo  will 
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rarely  yield  in  a  satisfactory  manner  nntil  the  system  is  brought  gently  under 
the  influence  of  mercury. 


SECT.  m. — SEGONDART  STPHILIS. 
1.   GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  term  secondary  is  employed  to  designate  that  group  of  morbid  pheno- 
mena which  manifest  themselves  after  the  occurrence  of  primary  syphilis,  the 
period  of  their  evolution  varying,  on  an  average,  from  five  to  eight  weeks 
from  the  first  outbreak  of  the  disease.  The  structures  which  are  most  liable 
to  suffer  are  the  cutaneous  and  mucous,  and  these  may  be  attacked  either 
simultaneously  or  consecutively,  or  one  may  suffer  and  the  other  escape,  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  in  which  they  may  happen  to  be  at  the  time  of  the 
contamination. 

Secondary  syphilis  is  always  preceded  by  chancre,  for  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe,  as  has  been  stated  elsewhere,  that  the  specific  virus  ever  finds  its  way 
into  the  system  by  direct  imbibition,  or  without  the  intervention  of  a  breach 
of  continuity  of  some  kind  or  other.  This  fact  is  too  well  established  to  ad- 
mit of  any  doubt.  Bubo,  however,  does  not  always  precede  it ;  in  many 
cases,  in  fact,  the  inguinal  glands  remain  completely  intact,  and  yet  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms  may  be  of  the  very  worst  character,  occurring,  perhaps, 
early  after  the  primary  disease,  and  exploding  with  peculiar  virulence  upon 
the  cutaneous  and  mucous  tissues.  It  would  be  interesting,  in  a  practical 
point  of  view,  if  we  could  determine  the  relative  frequency  of  secondary  symp- 
toms and  bubo,  or  how  often  in  a  given  number  of  cases  constitutional  syphilis 
occurs  with  involvement  of  the  inguinal  glands,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how 
often  bubo  exists  without  being  followed  by  consecutive  derangement.  For 
the  solution  of  this  question,  however,  there  are,  unfortunately,  no  sufficient 
data.  As  was  previously  stated,  the  indurated  chancre  is  nearly  always. suc- 
ceeded by  constitutional  involvement,  occurring  early  in  the  disease,  and 
generally  giving  rise  to  the  most  serious,  if  not  to  positively  irremediable, 
effects.  It  has  lately  been  insisted  upon  by  certain  authorities  that  the  soft 
or  non-indurated  chancre  is  solely  a  local  affection,  and  therefore  never  fol- 
lowed by  any  specific  vice  of  the  general  system.  In  this  doctrine  I  cannot 
agree,  for  I  can  see  no  reason,  on  general  pathological  principles,  why  an 
ulcer  which  furnishes  an  infectious  virus,  as  the  soft  chancre  is  well  known  to 
do,  should  be  capable  of  inoculating  certain  tissues  and  not  others;  why,  in 
other  words,  it  should  be  able  to  reproduce  itself  locally,  and  yet  not  be  able 
to  affect,  implicate,  or  contaminate  the  constitution.  To  assume  the  possi- 
bility of  such  an  occurrence  would  be,  as  has  been  remarked  elsewhere,  to 
suppose  that  there  are  two  distinct  poisons,  a  view  which  is  contrary  to  all 
reason,  science,  and  analogy,  and  therefore  altogether  untenable.  But  the 
observant  practitioner  is  not  driven  to  the  adoption  of  so  absurd  a  conclu- 
sion ;  he  appeals  to  his  personal  experience,  and  is  satisfied  that  he  has  re- 
peatedly seen  the  very  worst  cases  of  secondary  symptoms  succeed  to  the  soft 
chancre.  I  am  sure  it  has  repeatedly  fallen  to  my  lot  to  witness  snch  effects, 
and  I  therefore  regard  this  doctrine  as  a  most  pernicious  one,  calculated  as 
it  is,  if  practically  followed,  to  throw  the  surgeon  off  his  guard,  and  thus 
prevent  him  from  adopting  a  suitable  treatment  for  the  relief  of  his  patient. 

Secondary  symptoms  often  come  on  before  the  primary  have  disappeared; 
a  chancre,  indeed,  may,  so  to  speak,  be  in  full  bloom,  and  continue  to  furnish 
an  abundance  of  specific  virus,  and  yet  the  constitutional  disease  have  already 
made  considerable  progress,  the  skin  being  perhaps  covered  with  eruptions, 
the  throat  inflamed  or  ulcerated,  and  the  tongue  affected  with  tubercles,  thus 
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■bowing  ihoroQgb  contamiDation  both  of  the  solids  and  floids.  Or,  the 
chancre  may  have  become  cicatrized,  bat  remain  hard  and  tender,  more  or 
km  of  the  specific  poison  larking  in  the  affected  tissues,  ready  to  ferment  and 
hnA  ont  anew  from  the  most  trivial  caases.  Or,  the  original  sore  may  have 
got  entirely  well,  bat  the  bnbo  be  still  in  action,  either  as  an  indurated 
swelling,  or  as  an  nicer  with  more  or  less  discharge.  Or,  lastly,  and  as  is 
perhaps  most  commonly  the  case,  the  secondary  complaint  does  not  display 
Itself  nntil  some  time  after  the  primary  has  completely  disappeared,  and  tWd 
patient  has  perhaps  imagined  himself  perfectly  well. 

It  18  generally  impossible  to  determine,  in  advance,  what  effect  a  chancre 
any  exert  npon  the  system ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  it  will  be  likely  to 
lend  to  constitational  contamination.  There  are  certain  circamstances,  how- 
ever, which,  like  coming  events,  cast  their  shadow  before  them,  and  thus 
mrr%  to  enable  the  attendant  to  form  at  least  a  plausible  conjecture,  if  not  a 
porittve  conclusion,  in  respect  to  the  future  condition  of  the  system.  These 
drcnmstances  may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads  : — 

Ist.  It  is  now  generally,  if  not  universally,  admitted  that  the  indurated 
dmncre  is  nearly  always  followed  by  secondary  symptoms;  often,  if  not 
naonlly,  coming  on  before  the  primary  sore  is  completely  healed,  and  pro- 
dnang  a  degree  of  contamination  which  it  is  extremely  diflScult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  eradicate  completely  from  the  system.  The  constitution,  once 
aflfected,  nearly  always  retains  the  peculiar  impress  which  it  has  received  from 
the  Tims,  in  so  much  that  the  disease  is  probably  capable  of  being  propagated 
from  parent  to  offspring  during  a  series  of  generations. 

8d.  The  non-indurated  chancre,  if  multiple  or  of  great  extent,  will,  other 
things  being  equal,  be  more  likely  to  give  rise  to  constitutional  involvement 
than  a  single  sore,  especially  if  superficial  and  of  small  size. 

Sd.  The  site  of  the  chancre  probably  exerts  some  influence  upon  the  pro- 
dnction  of  secondary  symptoms.  Thus,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a 
specific  nicer  seated  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  prepuce,  or  at  the  free 
border  of  this  muco-cutaneous  fold,  will  be  more  likely  to  lead  to  contamina- 
tion of  the  system  than  a  chancre  on  the  head  of  the  penis,  owing  probably 
to  the  greater  activity  of  the  absorbent  vessels  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 
A  chancre  of  the  urethra  is  rarely  followed  by  constitutional  infection. 

4th.  Constitutional  involvement  is  also  influenced  by  the  duration  of  the 
chancre.  It  has  been  conclusively  shown  that  if  a  chancre,  even  if  it  pertain 
to  the  indurated  variety,  be  cured  or  removed  before  the  end  of  the  fifth  day 
from  the  time  of  the  inoculation,  there  is,  as  a  general  rule,  no  risk  whatever 
of  systemic  contamination ;  and  it  is  perfectly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
chances  of  absorption  of  the  specific  vims  will  be  much  diminished,  in  every 
case,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  or  site  of  the  sore,  in  proportion  to  the 
shortness  of  its  duration.  Hence  the  absolute  importance  of  getting  rid  of 
sach  a  sore  in  the  most  summary  and  thorough  manner. 

5th.  The  state  of  the  patient's  health  greatly  influences  the  production  of 
secondary  syphilis.  If  he  be  stout  and  robust,  and,  in  every  respect,  well 
conditioned,  both  as  it  concerns  his  solids  and  fluids,  the  poison  will  be  much 
less  likely  to  be  conveyed  into  the  system  than  if  he  be  feeble  and  exhausted 
by  disease,  or  laboring  under  a  strumous  or  scorbutic  cachexia. 

Ml  The  kind  of  treatment  also  produces  a  marked  effect  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  a  syphilitic  diathesis.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
secondary  symptoms  are  much  more  liable  to  declare  themselves  if  mercury 
be  given  for  the  primary  disease  than  when  the  cure  is  accomplished  without 
it.  The  results  of  upwards  of  80,000  cases,  treated  by  the  simple  method  in 
▼arioos  parts  of  the  world,  conclusively  establish  this  fact. 

Tth.  The  degree  and  character  of  the  inflammatory  action  accompanying 
the  chancre  often  greatly  influence  the  occurrence  or  non-occurrence  of  con- 
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stitutional  symptoms.  When  the  inflammation  is  unusaally  severe,  or  of  a 
highly  phagedenic  type,  absorption  will  be  kept  in  abeyance,  and  the  system 
escape  contamination.  Gangrene,  supervening  early  in  the  progress  of  the 
chancre,  always  prevents  the  absorption  of  the  specific  virns. 

Finally,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  occurrence  of  secondary  accidents  is 
materially  influenced  by  individual  peculiarity  or  idiosyncrasy.  It  is  well 
known  that  some  persons  contract  primary  syphilis  with  great  diflSculty,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  who  can  never  touch  an  infected  female 
without  being  inoculated.  The  same  is  true  of  secondary  syphilis.  Thus, 
one  man  whose  penis  is  literally  covered  with  chancres  may  escape  constitu- 
tional contamination  entirely,  while  another,  who  has  only  a  small  sore  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  kind,  may  suffer  very  severely.  There  must  be  great 
individual  peculiarities  in  regard  to  the  susceptibilities  to  the  action  of  this 
poison,  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  account  for  the  remarkable  diver- 
sities which  characterize  the  evolution  and  course  of  this  disease  in  dififerent 
persons. 

Secondary  syphilis  is  not  contagious^  thus  showing  that  the  specific  virus, 
after  it  has  fully  entered  the  system,  undergoes  changes  which  essentially 
modify  its  properties  and  disqualify  it  for  the  production  of  an  inoculable 
disease.  I  am  aware  that  a  contrary  opinion  has  been  held  by  some  very 
eminent  authorities,  and  that  the  experiments  of  Vidal,  Cazenave,  and  others, 
with  the  pus  of  syphilitic  ecthyma,  would  seem  to  countenance  such  a  view ; 
but  it  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  these  distinguished  syphilographers, 
in  their  zeal  to  promote  the  interests  of  science,  were  deceived  by  accidental 
circumstances  connected  with  the  state  of  the  system  of  those  who  were  the 
subjects  of  their  researches,  causing  it  to  give  rise  to  an  appearance  similar 
to,  but  by  no  means  identical  with,  that  of  a  chancre  or  an  infectious  pustule. 
Indeed,  if  such  an  occurrence  were  possible  it  would  manifest  itself  constantly 
during  the  progress  of  secondary  syphilis  in  consequence  of  the  secretions 
coming  in  contact  with  raw  surfaces  upon  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes. 

But,  although  secondary  syphilis  is  not  contagious,  it  is  transmissible  from 
the  parent  to  the  offspring,  probably  not  merely  through  one  but  through 
many  generations,  the  result  declaring  itself  in  a  great  variety  of  affections, 
and  often  proving  destructive  to  the  new  being,  sometimes  before  birth  and 
other  times  not  until  afterwards.  The  very  stream  of  life  is  poisoned,  and 
nil  those  who  partake  of  it  are  destined  to  suffer  from  its  eff'ects,  this  being  at 
least  one  way  in  which  *'God  visits  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  on  their  chil- 
dren, down  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation."  The  very  fact  that  the  dis- 
ease is  transmissible  shows  that  the  whole  system  of  the  individual  is  impreg- 
nated with  the  specific  poison,  every  globule  of  blood  and  every  particle  of 
solid  matter  being  impressed  by  it.  It  is  this  pervasive,  universal  influence 
that  has  led  to  the  opinion,  now  very  general  on  the  part  of  the  best  educated 
members  of  the  profession,  that  constitutional  syphilis  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
completely  eradicable.  Once  implanted  in  the  system,  its  germ  is  probably 
indestructible. 

Secondary  syphilis  is  usually  ushered  in  by  well-marked  constitutional  phe- 
nomena. Generally  some  days — frequently  as  many  as  eight  or  ten — before 
there  is  any  evident  local  disease,  the  patient  feels  conscious  that  he  is  unwell, 
or  that  there  is  something  wrong  about  him  ;  he  is  in  a  state  of  malaise,  or  in 
that  uncomfortable  condition  in  which  a  man  is  neither  well  nor  yet  decidedly 
sick.  Prominent  among  these  symptoms  is  his  mental  dejection  ^  he  is  gloomy 
and  desponding,  indulging  in  unpleasant  forebodings,  and  unable  to  apply 
himself  to  business ;  his  countenance  assumes  a  dull,  muddy  appearance ;  his 
hair  becomes  dry  and  rough  ;  his  limbs  and  joints  feel  sore  and  stifif ;  his  ap- 
petite is  indifferent ;  the  bowels  are  inclined  to  be  costive  ;  the  urine  is  scanty 
and  high-colored ;  exercise  soon  fatigues ;  and  the  sleep,  disturbed  by  fre- 
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^[MBt  drauDS,  is  nnrefreshing.  Qradaallj,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  or, 
it  maj  be,  all  of  a  sadden,  the  patient  is  seized  with  chilly  sensations,  or  actual 
rigora,  followed  by  high  fever,  or  by  fever  and  profase  sweats.  The  attack, 
which  constitDtes  what  is  called  typhilitic  fever,  is  manifestly  an  effort  of  the 
system  to  eliminate  the  specific  poison,  and  the  tissnes  npon  which  it  nsnally 
explodes  are,  as  was  previonsly  stated,  the  cutaneous  and  mucous,  together 
with  the  posterior  cervical  ganglions,  the  morbid  phenomena  of  the  former 
ezhibitiog  themselves  in  various  eruptions,  and  of  the  latter  in  ulcers  of  the 
throat  and  tabercles  of  the  tongue.  The  iris  may  also  be  enumerated  as  li&ble 
to  suffer  from  secondary  involvement. 

3.  AFFXCHONS  OF  THE  SKIN. 

The  syphilitic  affections  of  the  skin,  the  syphilides,  as  they  have  been 
termed  by  Alibert,  manifest  themselves  under  at  least  six  varieties  of  form, 
the  exanthematous,  scaly,  vesicular,  pustular,  tubercular,  and  papular.  Of 
these,  however,  the  last  three,  in  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  their  appear- 
aace  and  the  severity  of  their  character,  may  be  regarded  rather  as  apper- 
taiaiog  to  the  tertiary  order  of  phenomena  than  to  the  secondary.  Of  the 
other  three,  two  are  not  unfrequently  coincident  with  the  primary  disease, 
althoogh,  in  general,  they  do  not  show  themselves  until  some  time  afterwards. 
The  syphilitic  eruptions  nearly  always  pursue  a  chronic  course,  are  more  or 
leas  circular  in  their  form,  and  always  exhibit  a  characteristic  copper  color, 
especially  in  their  earlier  stages ;  for,  after  they  have  existed  for  some  time, 
they  are  very  apt  to  assume  a  grayish,  muddy,  or  bronze  appearance,  owing 
to  some  modification  in  the  coloring  matter  of  the  skin.  Although  occurring 
npon  all  parts  of  the  cutaneons  surface,  they  are  usually  most  conspicuous 
npon  the  forehead,  nose,  cheek,  back,  and  shoulder,  together  with  the  inside 
of  the  arm  and  thigh,  and  are  followed  or  attended  by  thin,  grayish  scales, 
hard,  thick,  gpreenish  scabs,  narrow,  superficial  cracks,  or  well-marked  ulcers. 

Syphilitic  cutaneous  diseases  can  generally  he  easily  distinguished  from 
ordinary  skin  diseases ;  first,  by  the  history  of  the  ease,  especially  the  exist- 
ence or  absence  of  chancre ;  secondly,  by  the  concurrence  of  lesions  of  the 
cotaneoas  and  mucous  textures ;  thirdly,  by  the  copper  color  of  the  affected 
surface,  the  eruption,  scale,  or  pustule  being  itself  either  of  that  complexion, 
or  Borronnded  by  a  more  or  less  distinctly  defined  border  of  it ;  and,  lastly, 
by  the  total  absence  of  itching  in  syphilitic  affections,  whereas  that  symptom 
is  of  very  common  occurrence  in  ordinary  cutaneous  maladies. 

1.  In  the  exanthematous  form,  the  spots  are  of  a  dark  copper  color,  of  a 
circular  shape,  and  from  the  size  of  a  dime  to  that  of  a  twenty-five  cent  piece, 
the  intervening  surface  being  of  a  muddy,  dusky  aspect.  Although  they 
sometimes  cover  nearly  the  whole  body,  yet  they  are  generally  most  promi- 
nent on  the  trunk  and  extremities ;  they  are  never  confluent,  do  not  disap- 
pear under  pressure,  and  usually  pass  off  with  a  slight  desquamation  of  the 
GOticle.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  eruption  in  which  the  spots  are  of  much 
smaller  size,  more  irregular  in  shape,  and  of  a  brighter  red,  the  color  resem- 
bling that  of  a  new  copper  coin.  From  this  circumstance,  and  from  the 
eroption  being  often  somewhat  confluent,  like  measles,  it  is  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  roseola.  In  neither  of  these  forms  is  there  any  actual  eleva- 
tion of  the  skin. 

The  syphilitic  exanthem  often  comes  on  before  the  disappearance  of  the 
primary  disease,  sometimes  suddenly,  and  without  any  decided  premonitory 
symptoms ;  at  other  times  gradually,  and  with  considerable  pyrexial  disturb- 
soce.  As  the  eruption  fades  it  loses  its  reddish  tint,  and  assumes  a  dingy, 
dirty,  dasky,  or  grayish  aspect.  Its  duration  varies  from  ten  days  to  three 
or  four  weeks.    Its  gradual  disappearance,  and  its  coincidence  with  chancre. 
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bubo,  cervical  adenitis,  and  other  marks  of  syphilis,  either  primary  or  second- 
ary, together  with  the  absence  of  local  distress,  as  itching  and  smarting,  readily 
distinguish  it  from  measles  and  other  cutaneous  affections. 

2.  The  scaly  variety  of  syphilis  generally  appears  without  any  febrile  dis- 
turbance, from  six  to  ten  weeks  after  the  primary  disease ;  it  is  always  re- 
markably chronic,  lasting  frequently  for  months  together,  and  is  commonly 
associated  with  ulceration  of  the  throat  and  palate,  iritis,  and  affections  of 
the  bones  and  joints ;  forming,  in  this  case,  a  kind  of  connecting  link  between 
the  secondary  and  tertiary  stages  of  the  constitutional  malady. 

The  eruption  manifests  itself,  as  the  name  implies,  in  distinct  scales,  or 
thick  and  hardened  portions  of  epidermis,  of  a  dull,  opaque,  grayish  appear- 
ance, resting  upon  a  copper-colored  base.  It  generally  appears  in  separate 
patches,  which,  although  they  may  occur  on  all  parts  of  the  cutaneous  surface, 
are,  nevertheless,  most  common  on  the  forehead,  scalp,  face,  forearms,  palm 
of  the  hand,  and  sole  of  the  foot,  in  the  latter  of  which  they  often  acquire  a 
remarkable  thickness.  Each  individual  spot  is  from  three  to  twelve  lines  in 
diameter,  of  a  rounded  shape,  ordinarily  isolated,  rough,  and  somewhat  ele- 
vated beyond  the  adjoining  level.  The  scale  is  hard,  whitish  or  grayish,  and 
slightly  adherent ;  the  skin  underneath  has  a  tendency  to  ulcerate,  or  to  form 
cracks  and  fissures,  and  when,  by  this  means,  its  integrity  is  destroyed,  the 
affected  surface  becomes  covered  with  a  thick,  dry,  brownish  crust.  When 
the  part  has  cicatrized,  a  whitish  spot,  somewhat  depressed  at  the  centre, 
marks  the  original  site  of  the  disease. 

3.  The  vesicular  variety  of  syphilitic  disease  is  of  very  uncommon  occur- 
rence ;  it  is,  in  fact,  by  far  the  rarest  of  all  the  syphilides.  It  usually  begins 
coincidently  with  the  latter  stages  of  the  primary  sore,  or  soon  afterwards,  in 
minute,  circumscribed  pimples,  scattered  over  different  parts  of  the  body,  to 
which  soon  succeed  small  vesicles,  occupied  by  a  transparent,  serous  fluid, 
and  surrounded  by  a  reddish,  copper-colored  areola.  Their  progress  is  slow, 
and  their  contents  are  either  absorbed,  or  they  harden  into  thin  scales,  or 
scabs,  which,  falling  off  at  different  intervals,  leave  the  part  of  a  dingy,  yel- 
lowish hue.  The  vesicles,  which  exist  in  distinct  groups,  are  occasionally, 
though  rarely,  so  numerous  as  to  cover  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  body. 
In  general,  they  are  most  common  on  the  neck,  chest,  and  extremities,  espe- 
cially the  superior,  their  occurrence  on  the  face  and  head  being  very  infre- 
quent. They  usually  coincide  with  syphilitic  disease  of  the  throat,  and 
nomadic  pains  in  the  bones  and  joints ;  a  circumstance  which,  together  with 
their  copper-colored  base,  readily  distinguishes  them  from  ordinary  vesicles. 

4.  Syphilitic  ptistules  consist  of  circumscribed  elevations  of  the  skin,  oc- 
cupied by  pus,  or  sero-purulent  matter,  and  possessing  a  strong  tendency  to 
terminate  in  ulceration.  Although  they  occasionally  co-exist  with  the  pri- 
mary disease,  they  seldom  appear  until  a  long  time  after,  and  therefore 
generally  appertain  to  the  third  order  of  symptoms,  their  presence  being 
always  denotive  of  profound  constitutional  contamination.  Their  size  and 
figure  are  subject  to  considerable  diversity.  Sometimes  they  are  as  large  as 
a  hazel-nut;  but  ordinarily  they  do  not  exceed  the  volume  of  a  pea,  and  in 
many  cases  they  do  not  attain  even  that  size.  In  their  shape  they  are  coni- 
cal, oval,  pyriforra,  rounded,  or  flattened,  with  a  minute  central  depression; 
and  there  are  few  instances  in  which  these  different  varieties  do  not  co-exist. 
Their  number  is  often  immense,  hundreds  being  scattered  over  a  small  extent 
of  surface;  and,  as  they  form  successively,  they  may  be  seen  and  studied  in 
every  stage  of  their  development.  Each  pustule  reposes  upon  a  hard,  cop- 
per-colored base,  and  is  apparently  of  a  very  complex  structure,  though  its 
precise  character  is  undetermined. 

After  remaining  for  a  short  time,  the  contents  of  the  pustule  escape,  con- 
crete, and  form  hard,  thick  scabs,  of  a  dark  color,  pretty  firmly  adherent,  and 
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sometimes  circolarlj  farrowed.  In  the  more  simple  cases,  the  scabs  soon  fall 
off,  leaTing  merely  a  chronic  induration,  a  livid,  dasky,  or  grayish  stain,  or 
a  small  cicatrice ;  in  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  disease,  on  the  contrary, 
deep,  circular,  characteristic  ulcers  are  exposed,  with  a  foul,  grayish  bottom, 
and  a  kard,  purple,  and  well  defined  margin.  In  cases  of  the  latter  descrip- 
tion, the  scabs  are  frequently  renewed,  and  are  finally  succeeded  by  round, 
indelible  scars. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  syphilitic  pustules,  the  one,  termed  the  psydra- 
cioos,  occurring  in  groups,  and  the  other,  the  phlyzacions,  disposed  separately, 
without  any  tendency,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  the  other,  to  become 
eonfloent.  Willan  and  some  other  dermatologists  have  described  them  under 
the  generic  appellation  of  syphilitic  ecthyma.  It  is  the  matter  furnished  by 
these  pustules  that  has  been  erroneously  supposed  by  Yidal,  Cazenave,  and 
t  few  other  observers,  to  be  capable  of  transmitting  secondary  syphilis  by 
inoculation. 

The  pustular  form  of  syphilis  is  not  unfrequently  associated  with  the  tuber- 
cular and  papular,  but  rarely  with  the  roseolar  and  squamous.  Severe  con- 
ititntional  disturbance  is  generally  present,  and,  indeed,  the  suffering  may  be 
80  great  as  to  destroy  life,  the  health  being  gradually  undermined  by  the  ex- 
cessive pain  and  irritation  of  the  eruption  and  its  sequelae. 

5.  In  the  tubercular  variety  of  syphilis,  the  most  formidable,  if  not  also 
the  most  frequent  of  all,  the  eruption  consists  of  small,  red,  copper-colored 
eminences,  varying  in  size  between  that  of  a  mustard-seed  and  an  olive.  Of 
a  rounded,  flattened,  or  conoidal  shape,  they  are  either  isolated,  assembled 
in  groups,  or  arranged  in  perfect  circles ;  they  are  smooth  and  polished,  pro- 
duce little  or  no  pain,  and  become  covered,  in  a  short  time,  with  a  dry,  scaly 
incrustation,  which  is  generally  reproduced  as  fast  as  it  falls  off. 

In  the  more  aggravated  forms  of  this  variety  of  syphilis,  the  tubercles  are 
inordinately  large,  prominent,  of  a  deep  violet  hue,  from  three  to  six  lines  in 
length,  and  encircled  by  a  well-marked,  copper-colored  areola.  After  con- 
tinuing thus  for  some  time,  varying  from  a  few  months  to  several  years,  they 
inflame,  suppurate,  and  are  finally  replaced  by  deep,  foul,  painful,  irregular 
ulcers,  reposing  upon  a  hard,  purple  base.  The  thick  scab  which  usually 
covers  these  erosions  is  repeatedly  renewed,  showing,  whenever  it  is  detached, 
that  the  sore  is  extending  its  ravages.  When  the  tubercles  are  numerous, 
the  ulcers,  running  together,  often  acquire  a  frightful  size,  and,  on  healing, 
leave  disfiguring  cicatrices. 

6.  Papular  syphilis  is  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  small,  hard,  solid 
elevations,  containing  no  fluid,  and  terminating  almost  always  in  desquama- 
tion, seldom  in  ulceration,  or  in  the  formation  of  scabs.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  the  affection,  one  of  which  is  acute  and  primary,  the  other  chronic 
and  secondary. 

In  the  first  variety,  the  eruption  appears  simultaneously  on  different  regions 
of  the  body,  and  is  completed  in  about  forty-eight  hours  from  the  time  of  its 
invasion.  The  papulffi  are  extremely  small,  disjointed,  or  grouped,  of  a  red 
copper  color,  and  of  a  slightly  conical  shape,  being  surrounded,  here  and 
there,  by  violet  areola?,  which  are  often  confluent,  and  give  the  surface  a 
characteristic  yellow  tinge.  Ulceration  rarely  attacks  these  papula) ;  they 
diimppear  in  a  short  time,  and  are  followed  by  a  furfuraceous  desquamation 
of  the  cuticle. 

In  the  other  variety,  the  eruption  is  developed  in  a  slow  and  successive 
manner,  being  announced  by  small  yellow  spots,  which  are  particularly  numer- 
ous on  the  forehead,  scalp,  and  extremities.  The  pa])ula;,  which  are  of  a  light 
copper  color,  are  larger  than  the  preceding,  flat,  of  the  size  of  small  beans, 
frrouped,  and  devoid  of  an  areola.  In  time,  the  summit  of  each  elevation 
becomes  covered  with  a  dry,  grayish  pellicle,  which  is  regenerated  as  fast  as 
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it  desqnamates,  antil  the  disease  finally  entirely  subsides.  Meanwhile,  the 
skin  between  the  agglomerated  papulse  undergoes  important  changes;  it 
assumes  a  dingy  yellowish  color,  has  a  dry,  shrivelled  aspect,  and  is  the  seat 
of  a  constant  exfoliation  of  the  cuticle. 

Treatment, — The  treatment  of  secondary  cutaneous  syphilis  may  be  divided 
into  common  and  specific,  the  first  being  of  a  general  antiphlogistic  charac- 
ter, while  the  second  has  for  its  object  the  neutralization  or  destruction  of 
the  virus  upon  whose  action  the  affection  more  particularly  depends,  and 
which,  so  long  as  it  continues,  exposes  the  system  constantly  to  new  out- 
breaks of  the  disease.  In  general,  it  will  be  found  to  be  advantageous  to 
begin  the  treatment  with  antiphlogistic  remedies;  for,  although  they  may 
ngt  always,  or  perhaps  even  very  frequently,  eradicate  the  poison,  yet  it  is 
unquestionably  true  that  the  salutary  impression  which  they  make  upon  the 
system,  by  ridding  it  of  its  impurities,  and  restoring  the  secretions,  greatly 
paves  the  way  for  the  more  prompt  and  efficient  operation  of  any  specific 
measures  that  may  afterwards  be  deemed  advisable.  A  disregard  of  this  rule 
is  probably  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  mercurial  treatment  of  syphilis 
is  so  often  followed  by  severe  tertiary  symptoms,  the  system  not  being  pro- 
perly prepared,  by  a  course  of  dieting,  baths,  purgatives,  and  other  remedies, 
for  the  reception  and  beneficial  action  of  the  mineral. 

Syphilitic  fever  should  be  combated  upon  the  same  general  principles  as 
any  other  kind  of  sympathetic  fever.  If  the  symptoms  run  high,  as  indicated 
by  the  state  of  the  pulse  and  skin,  and  the  patient  is  young  and  plethoric, 
blood  may  be  taken  from  the  arm,  and  the  saline  and  antimonial  mixture  be 
directed,  the  bowels  having  been  previously  opened  by  a  brisk  cathartic. 
The  action  of  the  medicine  should  be  promoted  with  tepid  drinks,  and,  if 
there  be  much  pain  and  aching  in  the  back  and  limbs,  a  Dover's  powder,  or 
an  anodyne  and  diaphoretic  draught  will  probably  be  necessary.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  fever  is  usually  very  short,  the  disease  often  yielding  to  very 
simple  measures. 

When  eruptions  appear  upon  the  skin,  the  treatment  which  I  usually  adopt 
is  the  antimonialf  having  found  it  to  answer  an  excellent  purpose  in  a  great 
majority  of  the  cases  of  the  disease  that  have  fallen  under  my  observation. 
The  quantity  of  tartar  emetic  to  be  given  at  each  dose  must  vary  from  the 
fourth  to  the  eighth  of  a  grain,  repeated  every  three,  four,  or  five  hours, 
according  to  the  influence  of  the  remedy,  decided  nausea  being  hardly  ever 
desired.  The  object  is  to  produce  only  a  sedative  and  alterant  effect.  It 
may  be  administered  by  itself,  as  in  the  milder  forms  of  secondary  cutaneous 
affections,  or  be  variously  combined  .with  other  articles,  as  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, when  there  is  constipation,  aconite,  when  there  is  much  arterial  ex- 
citement, or  morphine,  when  an  anodyne  and  diaphoretic  action  is  desired. 
The  salutary  operation  of  the  medicine  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  daily 
use  of  the  tepid  bath,  by  diluent  drinks,  and  by  the  strict  observance  of  the 
antiphlogistic  regimen. 

How  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa  acts  in  producing  its  salutary  effects 
in  secondary  syphilis  of  the  skin  has  not  been  determined.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  it  may,  as  mercury  is  supposed  to  do,  neutralize  the  poison  of  the 
disease,  by  divesting  it  of  its  zymotic  qualities ;  or  it  may  act  simply  as  an 
eliminator,  by  furnishing  an  outlet  for  the  poison  through  the  various  emunc- 
tories,  upon  all  of  which  this  medicine  is  known  to  e.xert  more  or  less 
influence. 

Tartarized  antimony,  then,  according  to  my  experience,  is  the  great  remedy 
upon  which  our  reliance  is  mainly  to  be  placed  in  the  treatment  of  secondary 
syphilis,  especially  of  the  skin,  and,  also,  although  in  a  less  degree,  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  If  the  remedy  fail,  or  the  disease  prove  rebellious, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  mercury,  given  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the 
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nae  Tertrictionff,  as  in  the  primary  form  of  the  disease.  The  nse  of  the 
litter  medicine  may,  I  am  satisfied,  be  limited  to  a  very  narrow  circle  of 
of  secondary  syphilis,  and  it  will  be  found  that,  whenever  it  becomes 
itj,  its  action  will  be  immensely  promoted  by  the  previous  employment 
of  tartar  emetic, 

3.*  ALOPECIA. 

Daring  the  progress  of  syphilis  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  hair  of 
the  scalp  falls  off,  constituting  what  is  technically  called  alopecia.  The 
secident  generally  comes  on  within  the  first  six  or  eight  weeks  from  the 
sppeanmce  of  the  primary  sore,  with  which,  consequently,  it  is  not  unfre- 
qneDtlj  coincident,  and  usually  occurs  in  circular  disks,  of  variable  size,  and 
«f  a  well-marked  copper  color,  similar  to  the  eruptive  syphilides.  The  affec- 
tion is  commonly  partial,  showing  itself,  as  just  stated,  in  distinct  patches, 
of  which  several  may  exist  simultaneously,  or  as  fast  as  one  gets  well  another 
■ay  socceed,  and  thus  the  affection  may  proceed  until  it  has  travelled  over 
the  greater  portion  of  the  scalp;  or,  instead  of  this,  nearly  all  the  bulbs  may 
mffer  at  once,  and  the  hair  drop  off  in  great  numbers,  leaving  the  head  nlti- 
■atety  nearly  completely  bare.  When  the  system  is,  as  it  were,  saturated 
with  the  specific  virus,  not  only  the  hair  of  the  scalp,  but  also  of  the  beard, 
the  eyebrows^  and  the  rest  of  the  body  may  drop  off.  I  have  seen  two  well- 
laarked  cases  of  this  universal  alopecia,  both  occurring  in  young  men  who 
had  been  the  subject  of  indurated  chancre  upon  the  head  of  the  penis ;  in 
one  the  desquamation  was  associated  with  roseola  and  sore  throat,  and  was 
never  followed  by  a  reproduction  of  hair  anywhere.  The  patient,  after 
having  lingered  for  several  years  under  the  exhausting  effects  of  rupia  and 
nodes,  died  in  a  state  of  marasmus.  In  the  second  case,  the  alopecia  was 
mcceeded  by  syphilitic  sarcocele ;  and  in  this  the  hair,  in  time,  was  regene- 
nUed  npon  the  scalp,  although  it  always  remained  stunted,  and  was  remark- 
ably coarse,  stiff,  and  sparse. 

The  first  sign  of  baldness  usnallj  consists  in  a  loss  of  the  soft  and  glossy 
state  of  the  hair,  which  becomes  dry,  stiff,  and  brittle,  breaking  off  very  easily 
in  combing  the  head.  After  a  little  while  it  is  observed  to  fall  off  in  great 
abundance ;  and  if  the  scalp  be  now  examined  it  will  be  found  to  l}e  remark- 
ably  harsh  and  scurfy,  and  to  be  covered  with  mnddy,  dingy,  or  dusky,  cop- 
per-colored blotches,  generally  of  a  circular  shape,  and  apparently,  though 
not  in  reality,  somewhat  elevated  above  the  adjoining  surface.  Fever  occa- 
sionally accompanies  the  affection  ;  and  pains  in  the  bones  and  joints,  appa- 
rently of  a  rheumatic  nature,  generally  characterize  the  progress  of  the  case. 
Regeneration  of  the  hair,  partial  or  complete,  may  usually  be  expected,  even 
•nder  apparently  the  most  adverse  circumstances. 

Baldness,  as  an  effect  of  syphilis,  is  a  grave  occurrence,  and  the  practitioner 
cannot  be  too  eager  in  his  attempts  to  arrest  it.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  cut  off  the  hair,  not  too  closely,  but  just  sufficiently  to  admit  of  the  re- 
quisite attention  to  cleanliness  and  medication.  Shaving  of  the  scalp  is  not 
necessary  in  any  case,  however  severe.  The  treatment,  directed  more  espe- 
cially to  the  relief  of  the  diseased  hair-bulbs,  must  be  essentially  of  a  stimu- 
lating character,  the  object  being  to  impart  tone  and  vigor  to  the  whole  of  the 
affected  surface.  In  the  more  simple  cases  mild  lotions  of  alcohol  and  spirits 
of  hartshorn,  can  de  Cologne  and  compound  spirits  of  lavender,  or  alcohol, 
glycerin,  oil,  and  tincture  of  cantharides,  either  in  equal,  or  in  different  propor- 
tions, may  be  used,  according  to  the  desired  strength  of  the  particular  pre- 
paration. Another  excellent  wash  is  a  solution  of  tannin  and  sulphate  of 
copper  in  equal  parts  of  spirits  of  wine  and  water,  six  grains  of  the  former, 
and  half  a  grain  of  the  latter  being  used  to  the  ounce  of  fluid.     The  applica- 
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lion  shonld  be  made  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  the  friction  being  per- 
formed with  the  hand  and  fingers,  and  steadily  continued  until  there  is  a  glow 
upon  the  surface.  The  scalp  should  be  washed  every  morning  with  warm 
water  and  Castile  soap,  and  well  combed  immediately  after  to  promote  clean- 
liness and  dislodge  dandriff. 

;If  soreness  of  the  scalp  exist,  or  if  there  be  eruptions,  papules,  tubercles, 
or  numerous  dry  and  adherent  scales,  the  most  eligible  application  will  be  a 
pomade  of  simple  cerate  and  of  the  ointment  of  the  nitrate  of  mercury,  in  the 
proportion  of  seven  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  mixed  with  a  few 
drops  of  the  oil  of  jasmine  and  a  little  Cologne  water,  and  thoroughly  rub- 
bed into  the  roots  of  the  hair  night  and  morning.  Along  with  these  means 
special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  system,  and  if  the  case 
threatens  to  be  obstinate,  or  if  the  alopecia  coexist  with  an  indurated,  indo- 
lent, or  badly-healed  chancre,  measures  should  be  adopted  to  bring  the  patient 
as  promptly  as  possible  under  the  gentle  influence  of  mercury. 

4.    STPETILITIO  ABSCESSES. 

The  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  what  might  be 
termed  the  syphilitic  abscess.  It  belongs  to  the  third  order  of  symptoms, 
and  presents  itself  as  a  multiple  affection.  In  the  few  cases  that  have  fallen 
under  my  observation  the  abscesses  were  scattered  over  the  body  in  immense 
numbers,  being  particularly  abundant  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  trunk 
and  on  the  inside  of  the  arms  and  thighs.  Their  volume  varies  from  that  of 
a  currant  to  that  of  a  pea;  they  rest  upon  an  indurated  base,  and  are  gene- 
rally grouped  rather  closely  together.  Their  contents  are  of  a  white,  yellow- 
ish appearance,  and  of  a  somewhat  tough  consistence,  partaking  very  much 
of  the  character  of  a  mixture  of  pus  and  aplastic  matter.  The  progress  of 
the  disease  is  usually  very  tardy;  the  general  health  is  a  good  deal  disordered, 
and  the  abscesses  are  very  slow  in  reaching  the  surface.  In  fact,  under  the 
use  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  mercury  most  of  them  gradually  disappear 
without  breaking. 

i 

5.    CERVICAL  ADENITIS. 

The  posterior  cervical  ganglions  generally  suffer  at  an  early  period  of  the 
constitutional  involvement,  becoming  enlarged  and  somewhat  tender,  though 
never  very  painful,  and  rolling,  when  pressed  upon  with  the  finger,  like  so 
many  little  elastic  balls  under  the  integuments.  The  swelling  is  generally 
most  conspicuous  in  the  glands  situated  along  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the 
posterior  border  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle,  and  along  the  root  of 
the  hairy  scalp,  extending  frequently  as  far  outwards  as  the  mastoid  process 
on  each  side.  It  is  essentially  of  a  chronic  nature,  often  lingering  for  many 
weeks,  and  never  terminating  in  suppuration.  Diaguostically  considered,  this 
species  of  adenitis,  from  the  constancy  of  its  presence,  is  of  great  value,  but 
from  the  want  of  practical  tact  to  detect  it,  it  is  extremely  liable  to  be  over- 
looked by  the  surgeon.  The  number  of  glands  involved  seldom  exceeds  two 
or  three,  and  in  many  cases  the  disease  is  apparently  limited  to  a  single  one. 
Its  occurrence  is  most  common  in  young  subjects,  and  it  occasionally  mani- 
fests itself  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  disease  that  it  may  then  be  considered  as 
belonging  rather  to  the  tertiary  than  to  the  secondary  order  of  symptoms. 

Cervical  adenitis  generally  readily  disappears  under  the  treatment  directed 
for  the  relief  of  other  secondary  affections.  The  enlarged  glands  may  be 
rubbed  twice  a  day  with  ammoniated  liniment,  or  painted  with  dilute  tincture 
of  iodine.  If  much  induration  exist,  the  most  eligible  remedy  will  be  gentle 
mercurial  inunction. 
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6.  AVriOnONS  OF  THE  IfUOOUS  MIBIBaANia 

Seeondarf  lyphilis  of  the  macons  membranes  generall  j  declares  itself  within 
a  riiort  time  siter  the  cure  of  the  primary  sore,  and  sometimes  even  before 
this  has  eompletelj  disappeared ;  existing  at  one  time  in  association  with 
leeondary  affections  of  the  skin,  and  at  another,  and  perhaps  more  commonly, 
iadependentlj  of  them.  From  foar  to  eight  weeks  is  the  average  period  of 
the  erolation  of  the  disease  when  it  attacks  these  structures.  What  strikes 
oae  as  Tery  remarkable  is  the  extent  of  surface  over  which  it  may  spread, 
th«re  being  no  visible  portion  of  the  mucous  membranes  where  it  has  not 
been  observed.  The  parts,  however,  which  are  most  prone  to  suffer  are  the 
Umsila*  palate,  pharynx,  tongue,  cheeks,  and  lips.  It  rarely  extends  into  the 
windpipe.  No  dissections  of  a  satisfactory  nature  have  been  made  tending 
to  show  that  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  ever  participates 
in  the  morbid  action,  but  it  is  certain  that  well-marked  signs  of  the  malady 
have  been  repeatedly  witnessed  at  the  anus,  as  high  up  as  the  first  inch  or 
iiieh  and  a  half  from  its  verge,  and  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  altogether 
nnmistakable.  In  the  male  they  sometimes  appear  upon  the  foreskin  and 
head  of  the  penis,  while  in  the  other  sex  they  are  liable  to  occur  upon  the 
Tnlva,  the  vagina  and  uterus.  Their  presence  has  not  been  detected  in  the 
fespiratory  and  urinary  organs,  and  is  therefore  altogether  a  matter  of  con- 
jeetorep  only  to  be  settled  by  future  observation.  From  the  remarkable  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  and  the  fact  that 
syphilitic  affections  of  the  former  are  liable  to  occur  in  all  parts  of  its  extent^ 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  latter  may  suffer  in  the  same  manner,  though 
perhaps  not  in  an  equal  degree,  some  portions  almost  entirely  escaping,  while 
others  are  peculiarly  prone  to  receive  and  harbor  the  specific  virus. 

Secondary  affections  of  the  mucous  tissues  occur  in  various  forms ;  at  one 
tine,  or  in  one  place,  as  an  erythematous  disease,  at  another,  as  an  elevation 
or  tubercle,  and  again  as  a  distinct  ulcer,  crack,  or  fissure;  depending,  doubt- 
less, upon  some  peculiar  modification  of  the  structure  of  the  suffering  part, 
some  change  in  the  action  of  the  poison,  or  some  idiosyncrasy  of  the  iiidi- 
vidoaL  In  the  mouth  and  throat,  where  these  affections  are  roost  common, 
it  is  not  unusual  to  notice  their  coexistence,  mere  inflammatory  redness  with 
or  without  plastic  deposit  going  on  at  one  point,  ulceration  at  another,  and 
the  formation  of  a  tubercle  at  a  third. 

Syphilitic  erythema  is  observed  chiefly  in  the  throat,  affecting  the  arches 
of  the  palate,  tonsils,  uvula,  pharynx,  and  perhaps  the  root  of  the  tongue. 
In  rare  cases  it  extends  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  It  may  present  itself  as 
a  diffused  inflammation,  or  in  the  form  of  distinct  patches,  generally  of  a 
circular  or  oval  figure,  and  from  the  size  of  a  gold  dollar  to  that  of  a  twenty- 
five  cent  piece,  the  intervening  surface  being  apparently  quite  healthy.  The 
color,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  resembles  that  of  a  new  copper  coin, 
but  it  gradually  loses  its  bright,  fiery  hue,  shading  off  into  dark  bronze,  in 
proportion  as  the  morbid  action  declines.  In  cases  of  long  standing  and 
nnosoal  severity,  the  discoloration  is  of  a  deep  flesh-color  and  conjoined  with 
marked  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  a  tendency  to  ulceration. 
Deposits  of  lymph  are  not  uncommon  upon  the  inflamed  surface,  even  when 
the  disease  is  not  at  all  active  ;  occurring  in  small  aphthous-looking  specks, 
in  patches  of  considerable  size,  or  in  circular  rings,  more  or  less  firmly  ad- 
herent, and  of  a  pale  orange  tint. 

This  affection,  which  bears  the  closest  resemblance  to  erythema  of  the  skin, 
generally  exists  without  the  consciousness  of  the  patient;  there  being  no 
soreness  in  the  throat  or  difficulty  of  deglutition,  and  no  constitutional  dis- 
turbance.    All  is  quiet  and  passive,  and  the  disease  is  perhaps  discovered 
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altogether  by  accident.  It  of  coarse  denotes  only  a  very  slight  taint  of  the 
system.  It  is  apt  to  appear  within  the  first  foar  or  five  weeks  after  the  pri- 
mary sore,  and  consequently  not  unfreqaently  before  this  is  healed. 

Ulcers  of  the  throat  assume  various  appearances,  and  involve  different 
structures,  but  particularly  the  tonsils  and  the  back  of  the  pharynx,  affect- 
ing these  parts  either  separately  or  conjointly.  They  occur  principally  in  two 
varieties  of  form,  the  excavated  and  superficial. 

The  excavated  ulcer  looks,  as  the  name  denotes,  as  if  it  had  been  made 
with  a  punch,  or  dug  out  of  the  tissues  with  a  sharp  instrument.  Its  edges 
are  steep,  everted,  and  ragged,  like  those  of  the  Hunterian  chancre  ;  and  they 
are  surrounded  by  a  hard  inflammatory,  copper-colored  base.  The  surface  is 
usually  incrusted  with  greenish,  muddy,  or  yellowish  lymph,  which  gives  it  a 
foul,  unhealthy  aspect.  The  discharge  is  thin  and  ichorous.  The  excavated 
sore  is  always  most  distinctly  marked  on  the  tonsils,  where  it  sometimes  ac- 
quires an  immense  size,  and  is  generally  accompanied  by  extensive  inflamma- 
tion of  the  surrounding  parts.  It  is  often  seen  during  the  progress  of  the 
primary  disease,  especially  the  indurated  chancre,  and  is  liable  to  be  associated 
with  some  of  the  earlier  forms  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  particularly  the  exan- 
thematous  and  scaly. 

The  superficial  ulcer  is  often  multiple,  several  frequently  occurring  together, 
either  in  close  proximity,  or  scattered  over  the  inflamed  surface.  Its  appear- 
ance is  either  that  of  an  abrasion,  or  of  a  cavity' with  well-defined,  ragged 
edges,  rather  sharp,  and  often  somewhat  undermined ;  its  surface  being  covered 
with  a  white  or  yellowish  tenacious  and  adherent  lymph  :  the  parts  around, 
although  red  and  irritated,  are  free  from  induration.  The  most  common 
sites  of  this  variety  of  sore,  which  now  and  then  assumes  a  serpiginous  cha- 
racter, are  the  arches  of  the  palate,  uvula,  and  pharynx.  It  generally  comes 
on  early  after  the  absorption  of  the  specific  virus,  and  often  coexists  with  the 
primary  sore. 

Secondary  syphilitic  ulcers  of  the  throat  are  liable  to  take  on  phagedenic 
and  gangrenous  action,  in  the  same  manner  as  primary  sores,  and  apparently 
from  similar  causes,  the  state  of  the  system  and  mode  of  life  of  the  patient 
mainly  contributing  to  change  their  character.  In  consequence  of  the  super- 
addition  of  this  action,  extensive  destruction  of  the  soft  palate  may  result, 
followed  by  diflBculty  of  deglutition  and  important  alterations  of  the  voice. 
Ordinary  syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  throat,  even  when  considerable,  is  not 
always  attended  by  well-marked  local  and  constitutional  symptoms ;  the  dis- 
ease, in  fact,  is  often  remarkably  insidious  in  its  approaches,  and  may  there- 
fore have  made  great  progress  before  its  presence  is  even  suspected.  The 
excavated  form  of  the  affection  is  generally  accompanied  with  extensive 
swelling,  pain  and  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  more  or  less  febrile  disturb- 
ance. When  the  tonsils  are  the  seat  of  the  lesion  the  tumefaction  may  be  so 
great  as  to  cause  serious  obstruction  to  respiration. 

Small  ulcers,  crevices,  and  fissures,  of  a  secondary  nature,  are  sometimes  met 
with  on  the  lips,  especially  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  the  inside  of  the  cheeks, 
and  the  tongue ;  generally  superficial,  indisposed  to  spread,  and  attended 
with  but  little  uneasiness  and  discbarge.  Occasionally  they  have  abrupt  edges 
and  a  hardened  base.  Their  diagnosis  must  necessarily  be  difficult,  the  only 
reliable  sign  being  their  co-existence  with  other  marks  of  syphilis,  either 
primary  or  consecutive. 

Mucous  tubercles  are  most  commonly  found  upon  the  tongue,  the  lips,  and 
the  inside  of  the  cheeks,  where  they  occur  as  slight  elevations  of  the  macoas 
surface,  generally  of  an  irregular  oval  or  elongated  shape,  and  of  a  whitish 
hue,  as  if  the  secretion  of  the  part  had  been  discolored  with  nitrate  of  silver 
or  partially  coagulated  albumen.  Upon  taking  hold  of  the  swelling  with  the 
thumb  and  finger  it  is  felt  to  be  more  or  less  hard,  not  unlike  an  indurated 
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chancre,  and  is  generally  qnite  tolerant  of  manipalation,  even  firm  pressure 
rarely  cansing  any  decided  pain.  The  size  of  the  spots  is  variable,  ranging 
from  that  of  a  pea  np  to  that  of  a  twenty-five  cent  piece ;  they  sometimes 
exist  in  considerable  numbers,  and  then  they  occasionally  become  confluent. 
If  unrestrained,  they  may  give  rise  to  ulceration,  generally  of  a  deep,  exca- 
vated character,  the  edges  of  the  sore  being  steep  and  callous. 

This  variety  of  syphilitic  affection  finds  its  analogy  in  the  condylomatous 
excrescences  which  are  so  liable  to  form  about  the  anus  and  perineum,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  action  of  the  syphilitic  virus.  As  it  usually  comes  on  without 
any  pain,  its  discovery  is  often  purely  accidental.  The  most  reliable  diag- 
nostics are  the  peculiar  color  and  feel  of  the  affected  part  above  referred  to, 
and  the  coexistence  of  syphilis  in  other  localities,  particularly  the  throat  and 
skin.  Not  unfrequently  traces  of  the  primary  disease  will  be  found  either  in 
an  open  sore,  or  in  the  indurated  cicatrice  of  a  recently  healed  chancre. 

Treatment — These  mucous  affections  being  all  of  a  kindred  character, 
their  treatment  must  be  conducted  upon  the  same  general  principles.  If  the 
patient  be  at  all  plethoric,  antiphlogistics  will  probably  be  necessary,  blood 
being  taken  either  by  the  lancet  or  by  leeches  from  the  vicinity  of  the  inflamed 
parts,  and  the  depletion  followed  by  active  purgation  and  the  use  of  the  anti- 
monial  and  saline  mixture,  rendered  anodyne  and  diaphoretic  by  the  addition, 
to  each  dose,  of  a  small  quantity  of  morphia.  Light  diet  and  perfect  quie- 
tude are  enjoined.  In  the  milder  cases  of  these  diseases  the  most  simple 
constitutional  means  will  generally  suflice,  no  drain  upon  the  system  of  any 
kind  being  necessary.  The  most  suitable  local  remedies  are  nitrate  of  silver, 
acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  nitric  acid,  either  pure,  or  variously  diluted,  and 
applied  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  each 
particular  case.  The  solid  lunar  caustic  is  generally  to  be  preferred  when 
there  is  no  breach  of  continuity,  the  affected  surface  being  touched  with  great 
care  and  gentleness  once  every  forty-eight  hours,  some  mildly  astringent  gar- 
gle, or  simple  mucilaginous  fluid,  being  employed  in  the  intervals.  When 
the  part  is  ulcerated  the  caustic  must  be  used  more  boldly,  as  well  as  oftener; 
though,  under  such  circumstances,  I  usually  give  a  decided  preference  to  the 
acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  applied  by  means  of  a  stick  of  soft  wood,  the  end  of 
which,  being  well  rounded  off,  enables  us  to  deposit  just  enough  and  not  any 
loo  much  of  the  fluid,  as  is  so  apt  to  happen  when  we  employ  a  mop.  Not 
only  the  sore  but  also  the  inflamed  surface  around  should  be  treated  in  this 
way,  and  the  application,  in  bad  cases,  should  be  regularly  repeated  every 
twenty-four  hours  until  there  is  a  very  decided  improvement  in  the  disease. 
I  have  found  that  hardly  any  secondary  ulcer  of  the  throat,  palate,  or  tongue 
can  withstand  such  a  remedy  beyond  six  or  eight  days,  while  in  many  cases 
it  yields  in  a  much  shorter  time.  As  soon  as  the  reparative  process  begins, 
the  acid  is  used  less  frequently  and  in  a  more  dilute  state.  When  the  acid 
nitrate  is  not  at  hand,  a  good  substitute  will  be  furnished  by  nitric  acid. 

The  gargle  which  I  usually  prefer  in  ulcerated  sore  throat  is  the  pyrolig- 
neous  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  from  one  to  two  drachms  to  half  a  pint  of 
water,  well  sweetened  with  honey,  and  used  five  or  six  times  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  Weak  solutions  of  subacetate  of  copper  and  tanuin,  of  nitric 
acid,  and  of  chlorinated  soda  also  answer  an  excellent  purpose. 

Mucous  tubercles  generally  yield  to  a  few  applications  of  the  solid  nitrate 
of  silver,  aided  by  astringent  gargles,  suitable  purgation,  and  light  diet. 
»Simi4ar  means  will  usually  suffice  for  the  cure  of  superficial  abrasions,  exco- 
riations, and  fissures  of  the  lips  and  cheek. 

Mercurialization  only  becomes  necessary  in  particular  cases.     In  general, 
the  remedy  is  called  for  when  there  is  an  excavated  ulcer,  or  an  ulcer  pos- 
sessing an  extraordinary  degree  of  indolence,  or  indolence  and  induration. 
The  simple,  sujierficial  sore  rarely  requires  such  a  remedy;  and  it  is  of  course 
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withheld  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  phagedena  or  gangrene  in  a  broken, 
anemic  state  of  the  system.  Under  sach  eircnmstances  tonics,  a  generous 
diet,  and  nutritions  drinks  take  the  place  of  the  mineral. 


SECT.  IV.^-TERTIART  SYPHILIS. 
1.   GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

When  the  specific  poison  has  deeply  penetrated  the  system,  and  become, 
as  it  were,  inlaid  in  its  different  structures,  as  well  as  thoroughly  commingled 
with  the  blood,  the  effects  which  it  produces  constitute  what  is  denominated 
tertiary  syphilis,  an  order  of  sequence  first  distinctly  asserted  by  Ricord,  and 
now  generally  recognized  by  surgical  teachers.  The  boundary  line,  however, 
between  the  secondary  and  tertiary  groups  of  phenomena  is  not  always  well 
defined,  the  former  affections  often  running,  by  gradual  and  insensible  grada- 
tions, into  the  latter;  an  occurrence  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  the  reader,  on  account  of  its  great  practical  importance. 
It  is  generally  understood  that  those  symptoms  of  the  disease  which  show 
themselves  before  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  from  the  commencement  of  the 
primary  sore  should  be  classed  under  the  head  of  **  secondary  syphilis,"  while 
those  which  come  on  subsequently,  or  after  this  period,  are  considered  as 
appertaining  to  the  third  order  of  phenomena,  or  **  tertiary  syphilis,"  the 
average  period  of  their  evolution  ranging  from  six  to  eighteen  months, 
although  in  very  many  instances  they  do  not  occur  until  a  number  of  years 
after  the  appearance  of  chancre,  or  chancre  and  bubo.  Thus,  I  have  repeat- 
edly seen  tertiary  symptoms  manifest  themselves,  for  the  first  time,  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  years  after  the  primary  disease,  the  poison  having  lain  all  this 
time,  like  a  hidden  spark,  in  the  economy.  Once  fairly  roused,  however,  into 
activity,  it  extends  through  the  system  with  great  rapidity,  completely  over- 
whelming it  in  its  progress,  and  exploding,  with  peculiar  force,  upon  certain 
tissues,  textures,  or  organs,  these  structures  having  apparently  a  kind  of  elec- 
tive afiBnity  for  it. 

The  textures  which  are  particularly  prone  to  suffer  in  tertiary  syphilis  are 
the  skin,  mucous  membranes,  periosteum,  bones,  fibro-cartilages,  aponeuroses, 
tendons,  and  testicles.  All  parts  of  the  economy,  however,  are  involved  in 
the  contamination,  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that,  in  the  worst  cases,  hardly 
any  organ  or  structure  entirely  escapes.  The  affections  of  the  internal  viscera, 
however,  although  alluded  to  by  many  of  the  older  syphilographers,  have 
only  of  late  attracted  serious  attention,  and  hence  the  amount  and  nature  of 
their  participation  in  this  poisoning  process  have  not  been  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained. Enough,  however,  has  been  determined  to  produce  conviction  that 
the  changes  in  the  lungs,  brain,  heapt,  liver,  and  other  organs  are  often  of  a 
grave  character,  liable  to  be  followed  by  the  worst  results,  because  so  insidi- 
ous are  their  approaches  and  progress  that  even  their  existence  is  hardly  ever 
suspected  during  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  impossibility  of  arresting  them  by 
any  known  treatment,  or  combination  of  remedies.  The  most  common  of 
these  internal  lesions,  which  have,  strangely  enough,  been  termed  secondary, 
are  foul,  ragged-looking  abscesses,  with  imperfectly  elaborated  contents,  soft- 
ening and  pulpy  degeneration,  and  tubercular  deposits.  Attention  has  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  directed  to  the  alterations  of  the  ovaries  of  females  who 
die  of  tertiary  syphilis ;  but  from  the  resemblance  which  exists  between  these 
organs  and  the  testes,  both  in  structure  and  function,  and  from  the  fact  that 
the  latter  are  so  often  involved  in  the  disease,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  will 
be  found,  as  our  pathological  researches  are  extended,  that  they  frequently 
seriously  participate  in  the  morbid  action. 
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Tertiify  BTpUlii  ii  not  inTariablj  preceded  by  Beeondary  symptoms ;  on 
tkt  coDtmy,  there  are  many  cases  where  the  disease  passes  directly  fh>m  the 
fiiit  to  the  third  order  of  phenomena,  the  stroctnres  nsnaJly  implicated  in  the 
seeoodary  attack  escaping  entirely.  Again,  it  is  well  known  that  tertiary 
mhflis  is  not  always  preceded  by  babo. 

Tertiary  symptoms  are  most  liable  to  occur  in  persons  of  intemperate 
habits^  and  of  a  broken  dilapidated  constitntion,  with  an  impoverished  state 
of  the  blood.  A  scrofnlons  or  scorbntic  condition  of  the  system  also  acts 
as  a  predisposing  cause. 

Tm  natare  of  the  chancre  doubtless  exerts  considerable  influence  upon  the 
pvodoetioD  of  the  disease.  Thus,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  affirming 
that  tertiary  syphilis  is  more  apt  to  follow  an  indurated  than  a  non-indurated 
chancre.  The  duration  of  the  primary  disease  is  also  to  be  taken  into  the 
account ;  it  being  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  chronic  chancre,  which  retains 
its  specific  poison,  will  be  more  likely  to  give  rise  to  constitutional  syphilis 
than  one  that  is  acute  or  rapidly  healed. 

Finally,  the  occurrence  of  tertiary  symptoms  is  influenced  by  the  nature  of 
the  general  treatment  It  is  well  known,  as  stated  elsewhere,  that  when  the 
primaiy  sore  has  been  treated  without  mercury  there  is  much  less  likelihood 
of  the  dcTelopment  of  remote  constitutional  symptoms  than  when  this  re- 
nwdy  has  been  used,  especially  when  its  effects  have  been  carried  to  an  in- 
ordinate extent,  as  evinced  by  profuse  salivation.  The  occurrence  of  tertiary 
syphilis,  under  such  circumstances,  is  not  only  probable,  but  the  chances  are 
that,  if  it  do  break  out,  it  will  show  itself  in  the  very  worst  form,  by  estab- 
liahing  a  sort  of  mercurio-syphilitic  diathesis,  which  it  is  extremely  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  eradicate  completely  from  the  system. 

The  immediate  development  of  tertiary  syphilis  is  often  remarkably  influ- 
enced by  the  habits  and  state  of  health  of  the  individual.  It  is  impossible 
to  mj  how  long  the  specific  virus  might  lie  dormant  in  the  system  if  the 
subject  of  it  were  entirely  free  from  the  prejudicial  influences  of  surrounding 
agents.  Exposure  to  cold  is  usually  accused  of  being  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon exciting  causes  of  the  complaint,  and  yet  it  is  notorious  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  other  tropical  regions  are  extraordinarily 
prone  to  all  kinds  of  constitutional  syphilis.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  poison  is  often  fanned  into  activity  by  the  hardships  of  our  northern 
winters  and  by  a  residence  in  damp  cellars,  or  moist,  ill- ventilated,  under- 
ground apartments,  especially  when  this  mode  of  life  is  conjoined  with  all 
Itinds  of  dissipation  and  intemperance,  loss  of  sleep,  and  an  impoverished 
diet.  Although  it  is  extremely  probable  that  no  state  of  the  system,  how- 
ever near  it  may  approach  to  the  normal  standard,  can  ever  entirely  prevent 
the  development  of  tertiary  syphilis,  when  once  the  poison  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  it,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  individual  so  circumstanced  will, 
other  things  being  equal,  be  much  less  likely  to  suffer  than  one  who  is  differ- 
ently situated,  or  who  gives  himself  up  to  the  unbridled  indulgence  of  his 
passions. 

The  matter  furnished  by  ulcers,  abscesses,  and  suppurating  surfaces,  con- 
sequent upon  tertiary  syphilis,  is  not  inoculable ;  the  specific  virus  has  been 
completely  changed  in  its  properties,  and  no  case  has  ever  occurred  where  it 
was  capable  of  infecting  the  tissues  of  a  healthy  person  by  direct  contact  It 
is  also  believed  that  the  disease  is  not  hereditarily  transmissible ;  but  although 
this  be  true  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  yet  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  the  offspring  of  such  an  individual  are,  if  not  actually  imperfectly  de- 
veloped, naturally  predisposed  to  various  kinds  of  cachectic  affections,  parti- 
cularly to  scrofula  and  scurvy,  by  which  life  is  rendered  miserable  and  often 
cot  off  prematurely,  the  constitution  being  unable  to  endure  the  hardships 
incident  to  ordinary  pursuits. 
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The  prognosis  of  tertiary  syphilis  is  always  grave.  Whatever  form  it  may 
assume,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  dislodge  it  effectually  from  the  system,  or 
to  effect  a  radical  permanent  cure.  Relapses  are  of  constant  occurrence  from 
the  most  trivial  exposure,  or  the  least  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  and 
few  patients,  however  skilfully  they  may  have  been  treated,  are  afterwards 
ever  entirely  free  from  rheumatic  jiains,  proneness  to  cold,  and  stiflfness  of 
the  joints.  In  fact,  although  recovery  undoubtedly  occasionally  does  take 
place,  yet  in  most  cases  the  constitution  remains  in  an  enfeebled  and  crippled 
condition,  remarkably  subject  to  attacks  of  other  diseases. 

Tertiary  syphilis  often  proves  fatal,  although  not  nearly  as  frequently  as 
prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium,  death  generally 
occurring  from  local  irritation  and  constitutional  exhaustion.  Many  of  those 
who  recover  are  horribly  disfigured,  some  from  pock  marks,  some  from  the 
loss  of  the  nose  and  palate,  and  some  from  anchylosis  of  a  joint. 

2.    SYPHILIS  OF  THE  THROAT  AND  MOUTH. 

Tertiary  affections  of  the  throat  and  mouth  are  by  no  means  uncommon  ; 
they  supervene  at  an  indefinite  period  after  chancre,  and  manifest  themselves 
in  characteristic  ulcers,  which,  if  permitted  to  go  on,  gradually  spread  to  the 
palate  and  maxillary  bones,  which,  together  with  the  soft  parts,  are  some- 
times destroyed  to  a  most  frightful  extent,  the  buccal  and  nasal  cavities 
being  perhaps  laid  into  one  immense  cavern.  In  some  of  these  cases  large 
portions  of  the  alveolar  process  of  the  maxillary  bone  are  necrosed,  followed 
by  the  loss  of  many  of  the  teeth,  and  a  similar  fate  may  be  experienced  by 
the  ascending  process  and  ungual  bone,  thus  implicating  and  endangering 
the  lachrymal  sac  and  its  canals.  The  nature  of  the  disease  is  readily  ascer- 
tained by  ocular  inspection  and  the  altered  state  of  the  voice. 

Tertiary  syphilis  of  the  tongue  generally  appears  in  the  form  of  ulcers,  or 
fissures,  the  latter  of  which  are  sometimes  of  enormous  extent  and  depth, 
reaching  far  into  the  substance  of  the  organ.  Specific  ulcers  are  usually 
situated  upon  the  side  of  the  tongue,  at  or  near  its  middle,  and  exhibit  the 
characteristic  features  of  venereal  sores  in  other  structures,  having  a  deep 
excavated  form  and  a  foul  surface,  with  marked  induration  of  the  base,  the 
parts  feeling,  on  being  pinched,  like  a  mass  of  fibro-cartilage.  Only  one 
such  cavity  generally  exists  ;  when  large  and  irritable,  it  may  give  rise  to 
swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands  at  the  base  of  the  jaw.  The  history  of  the 
case,  the  foul,  excavated  character  of  the  sore,  and  the  existence  of  syphilitic 
disease  in  the  throat,  nose,  or  other  parts  of  the  body,  will  always  distin- 
guish the  lesion  from  other  affections. 

The  following  case  will  convey  a  good  idea  of  syphilitic  fissures  of  the 
tongue: — Frederick  Saxe,  a  blacksmith,  aged  twenty-eight  years,  presented 
himself  at  the  Clinic  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  July,  185T.  His 
tongue,  which  was  of  the  natural  length  and  breadth  but  much  increased  in 
thickness,  and  excessively  hard  at  the  sides,  especially  the  left,  was  covered 
with  numerous  fissures,  of  varying  size  and  depth,  overhung  by  steep  indurated 
edges,  which  at  first  sight  concealed  them  almost  completely  from  view.  The 
largest  groove,  which  resembled  a  deep  furrow,  extended  along  the  centre  of 
the  organ,  from  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  root  to  within  a  few  lines  of 
the  tip,  its  depth  being  nearly  half  an  inch.  The  bottom  of  each  fissure  had 
a  clean,  smooth  appearance  ;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  generally 
was  somewhat  redder  than  natural,  but  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  pain 
and  even  soreness  under  rough  manipulation.  The  starting  point  of  the  dis- 
ease seemed  to  have  been  the  throat,  which  had  been  inflamed  for  a  long 
time;  the  uvula  had  become  elongated,  and  had  been  cut  off  weeks  ago.  The 
arches  of  the  palate  and  tonsils  were  still  a  good  deal  dip^olored  and  con- 
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ICMted.  The  tongue  had  been  in  its  present  condition  for  the  last  three 
moDths,  hsTing  resisted  Tarious  kinds  of  treatment,  without  the  disease  ap- 
parentlj  manifesting  anj  tendency  to  spread.  A  small  painful  node  existed 
OB  the  right  tibia,  and  there  was  a  vesicular  eruption  with  some  itching  on  the 
face.  The  man  denied  that  he  had  erer  had  syphilis,  but  the  history  of  the 
caae  and  his  present  condition  clearly  proved  that  he  was  mistaken,  or  tried 
to  deceiTe  me.  He  rapidly  recovered  under  the  internal  use  of  iodide  of 
potasaium  with  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  the  local  application,  every  other 
day,  of  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver. 

3.   SYPHILIS  OF  THE  NOSE. 

Syphilitic  disease  of  the  nose,  or  syphilitic  ozsBna,  as  it  is  occasionally 
called,  ii  another  tertiary  symptom,  depending  upon  ulceration  of  the  pitui- 
tary membrane,  and  the  several  bones  of  the  nasal  fossae,  including  not  unfre- 
qaently  the  proper  bones  of  the  nose.  The  morbid  action,  which  is  generally 
associated  with  marks  of  a  constitutional  taint  in  other  situations,  usually  sets 
in  at  a  very  remote  period  after  the  primary  sore,  and  lingers  on  obstinately 
for  many  years,  notwithstanding  the  best  directed  efforts  to  arrest  it,  until  it 
has  caused  the  most  extensive  havoc,  piece  after  piece  dying  and  dropping 
off  nntil  every  one  has  disappeared.  When  the  proper  nasal  bones  are  in- 
volved, the  whole  organ,  bridge,  cartilage,  and  skin,  may  be  destroyed.  The 
disease  is  attended  with  an  abundant  fetid  and  bloody  discbarge,  and  the 
voice  has  a  peculiar  characteristic,  muffled  twang. 

The  septum  of  the  nose  is  very  prone  to  suffer  in  this  form  of  syphilis, 
iriTing  way,  first,  at  the  cartilaginous  structure,  and  afterwards  at  the  osseous. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  part  is  perforated  by  an  opening  of  variable  size 
and  shape,  with  sharp,  irregular  edges,  which  have  a  constant  tendency  to 
spread  nntil  the  greater  portion  of  the  septum  is  destroyed.  A  similar  effect 
sometimes  follows  scrofula,  and  considerable  difficulty  may  therefore  attend 
the  diagnosis.  The  chief  points  of  distinction  are  the  history  of  the  case,  and 
the  fact  that  the  ulcerative  action  is  generally  much  more  rapid  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter  disease. 

4.   SYPHILIS  OF  THE  LARYNX. 

Syphilis  of  the  larynx  seldom  comes  on  until  a  long  time  after  the  primary 
disease,  and  may  therefore  justly  be  classed  among  the  tertiary  phenomena. 
In  most  cases,  indeed,  it  does  not  declare  itself  befbre  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  and  often  not  until  much  later.  It  is  generally,  but,  I  think,  erroneously 
ascribed  to  an  extension  of  disease  from  the  palate,  tonsils,  and  pharynx, 
by  continuity  of  structure ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
it  is  usually  an  independent  affection,  commencing  in  the  larynx,  and  thence 
sometimes  passing  into  the  throat.  However  this  may  be,  its  coincidence 
with  syphilis  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  of  the  skin,  bones,  and 
fibrous  membranes,  sufficiently  stamps  its  character,  and  renders  it  easy  of 
diagnosis. 

The  disease,  beginning  in  inflammation,  soon  terminates  in  ulceration,  which 
often  continues  for  months  and  even  years  together,  the  erosive  action  being 
at  one  time  stationary,  or  on  the  very  verge  of  healing,  and  at  another 
steadily  advancing.  Confined  originally  to  the  mucous  membrane,  it  at 
lengrth  invades  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  the  vocal  cords,  and  even  some 
of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx.  Portions  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  occasionally 
perish,  and  a  not  uncommon  occurrence  is  the  partial  destruction  of  the  epi- 
glottis. In  some  of  the  cases  of  this  disease  that  have  come  under  my  ob- 
servation, nearly  the  whole  of  this  fibro-cartilage  was  eaten  away,  nothing 
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bot  a  tbick,  oarroir,  stamp-like  reranatit  being  left  to  cover  the  glottis,  as 
illDstrated  in  Gg.  86,  from  a  preparation  iti  my  private  collection.  The  cri- 
coid cartilage  rarely  participates  in  the  disease. 

The  alcers  are   seldom    namerous,   nnleas  they  are  follicular,  when  the 
affected  sariace  may  literally  be  stndded  nith  them ;  in  general,  we  do  not 
find  more  than  one  or  two,  nhich  are  then  pretty 
Rg-  Sfl.  large,  both  as  it  respects  their  depth  and  soperficial 

area.  They  are  of  a  circular  or  oval  shape,  with 
indurated  edges  and  a  fool  bottom,  and,  in  the 
more  severe  and  protracted  cases,  they  sometimes 
penetrate  very  deeply,  opening,  perhaps,  externally. 
Such  an  occurrence  is  most  likely  to  happen  when 
there  is  extensive  destruction  of  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage. 

Occasionally  the  mncona  membrane,  instead  of 
being  ulcerated,  is  the  seat  of  granulations,  or 
syphilitic  warts,  of  a  red,  fleshy  appearance,  and 
from  the  size  of  a  small  pin-head  to  that  of  a  mus- 
tard-seed, their  number  varying  from  half  a  dozen 
to  Gfteen  or  twenty ;  they  are  usually  most  con- 
spicuons  around  the  vocal  cords,  and  apparently 
consist  in  a  hypertrophous  condition  of  the  mucous 
crypts  which  uaturnlly  esist  in  the  interior  of  the 
vocal  tube. 

The  symptoms  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the  larynx 
are  generally  well  marked,  particularly  when  it  has 
made  considerable  progress,  or  when  it  presents 
itself  in  the  form  of  ulceration.  Besides  the  wan, 
emaciated,  and  cachectic  appearance  of  the  patient, 
which  is  itself  almost  sufficient  to  point  out  the 
nature  of  the  affection,  there  is  a  hoarse,  hnsky, 
^ characteristicstateof  the  voice,  which,  in  time,  is  re- 

duced to  a  mere  whisper,  and  evcntQally  completely 
lost.  The  larynx  feels  tender  on  motion  and  pressure  ;  deglutition  is  difficult 
and  painful ;  and  the  slightest  voca!  exertion  is  productive  of  severe  suffering. 
Cough  is  always  present,  frequently  to  a  most  harassing  extent;  and  in 
attempting  to  swallow  fluids  the  patient  is  frequently  seized  with  symptoms 
of  impending  suffocation.  The  matter  which  is  expectorated  is  excessively 
fetid,  often  bloody,  and  occasionally  mixed  with  fragments  of  cartilage,  its 
quantity  being  frequently  very  copious.  As  the  disease  progresses,  the  local 
and  constitutional  irritation  increases  ;  the  emaciation  becomes  extreme  ;  the 
sweats  arc  copious ;  and  the  patient  at  length  dies  completely  exhausted,  the 
immediate  cause  of  his  death  being,  perhaps,  inanition,  suffocation,  or  hemor- 
rhage from  the  sndden  giving  way  of  an  artery  of  considerable  size.  Long 
before  this  event,  however,  the  lungs,  pleura,  and  bronchia!  tubes  become 
seriously  involved,  and  thus  serve  materially  to  hurry  on  the  fatal  crisis. 

5.    BYPHIUa  OP  THK  EYE. 

Iritit  belongs  to  the  more  advanced  stages  of  syphilis,  being  usually  asso- 
ciated with  tubercular,  papular,  or  pustular  crnptions,  rupial  sores,  nodes, 
and  rheumatism  of  the  bones,  and  ulceration  of  the  throat,  palate,  and  nose. 
It  is  characterized  by  a  fixed  and  contracted  state  of  the  pupil,  which  is 
generally  filled  with  lymph  and  displaced  upward  and  inward;  by  the  ap- 
pearance, upon  the  anterior  surTocc  of  the  iris,  of  reddish-brown  tubercles, 
or  minute  yellowish  abscesses;  and  by  severe  nocturnoi  pains,  situated  deep 
in  the  eye,  forehead  and  temple.    The  disease  commonly  attacks  both  organs, 
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either  simQltaneoaslj  or  snccessivelj,  and  always  rapidly  extends  to  the  other 
stractares,  as  the  cornea,  choroid,  and  retina,  involving  them  in  its  rninoug 
consequences,  few  persons  recovering  without  loss  of  sight.  As  allnsion 
will  again  be  nfade  to  this  affection  in  the  chapter  on  the  eye,  no  farther 
notice  need  here  be  taken  of  it. 

In  April,  1858,  Dr.  Addinell  Hewson  read  before  the  Pathological  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  the  history  of  a  case  of  supposed  syphilitic  retinitis,  in  a 
stont  man,  thirty-one  years  of  age,  who  had  contracted  primary  syphilis  up- 
wards of  two  years  previously.  He  had  subsequently  labored  under  loss  of 
flesh  and  strength,  alopecia,  and  sores  on  the  skin,  afterwards  followed  by 
violent  pain  in  the  left  temple,  and  dimness  of  vision  in  the  left  eye.  There 
had  been  no  iritis.  Under  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  lens  and  vitreous  humor 
appeared  to  be  perfectly  clear,  but  the  retina  was  defective  in  translucency 
and  of  a  dirty  tint,  its  surface  being  extensively  sprinkled  with  small  white, 
yellowish-white,  or  reddish  points,  of  a  globular  shape,  and  strongly  resem- 
bling the  condylomata  of  syphilitic  iritis.  The  optic  nerve  was  changed  in 
color,  and  the  vessels  of  the  retina  were  somewhat  varicose. 

6.    SYPHILIS  OF  THE  EAR. 

Syphilis  of  the  ear  is  uncommon.  Patients  of  a  broken-down  constitution 
and  of  intemperate  habits  are  most  liable  to  suffer.  The  disease  frequently 
comes  on  in  the  form  of  sudden  deafness,  attended  with  aching  pain,  and 
evidently  consists  of  inflammation  of  the  tympanal  membrane,  which,  upon 
inspection,  is  found  to  be  red  and  abnormally  vascular,  and,  in  time,  to  be- 
come more  or  less  opaque.  If  the  morbid  action  be  not  soon  arrested  it  may 
eventuate  in  ulceration,  followed  by  complete  destruction  of  the  membrane, 
and  permanent  deafness.  In  the  worst  forms  of  tlie  disease,  the  Eustachian 
tobe,  the  middle  ear,  and  even  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone 
become  involved. 

The  diagnosis  is  usually  sufficiently  easy,  the  most  reliable  points  being 
the  coexistence  of  syphilis  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  comparative  slight- 
ness  of  the  pain,  which  is  much  less  than  in  ordinary  myringitis,  and  the 
amenability  of  the  disease  to  speci6c  treatment.  The  affection  evidently  ap- 
pertains to  the  earlier  tertiary  group. 

Syphilis  of  the  ear  must  be  managed  upon  the  same  general  principles  as 
syphilis  of  other  organs.  The  great  remedies  are  mercury  and  potassium, 
aided  by  leeches,  blisters,  and  mildly  astringent  injections. 

7.    SYPHILIS  OP  THE  SKIN. 

Ulcers  of  the  skin,  or  rupial  sores,  may  be  a  sequence  of  secondary  syphilis, 
but  in  general  they  are  among  the  more  remote  effects  of  the  tertiary  form 
of  the  disease,  coming  on,  in  most  cases,  several  years  after  the  primary 
affection.  They  usually  coexist  with  nodes  and  rheumatic  pains,  or  with 
ulceration  of  the  throat,  nose,  and  larynx,  or  with  all  these  ailments  combined, 
and  are  nearly  always  preceded  by  scaly  eruptions,  pustules,  papules,  or 
tubercles.  Persons  of  a  broken,  inflrm,  and  cachectic  constitution  are  their 
most  common  subjects,  and  those  in  whom  they  commit  the  greatest  ravages. 

Much  diversity  exists  in  regard  to  the  situation  and  character  of  these 
cutaneous  nicers.  They  are  most  frequently  found  on  the  extremities,  espe- 
cially the  inferior;  they  are  also  sufficiently  common  on  the  forearm  and 
elbow,  and  on  the  scalp,  forehead,  and  temple.  Their  size  ranges  from  that 
of  a  split  pea  to  that  of  the  crown  of  a  hat,  their  shape  being  usually  circular 
or  oval,  although  sometimes  it  is  extremely  irregular  from  two  adjoining  sores 
being  connected  or  running  into  each  other.     The  edges  are  nearly  always 
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Gallons,  everted,  and  more  or  less  ragged ;  the  snrface  is  excavated,  covered 
with  a  greenish,  pnltaceous  matter,  and  exqnisitely  sensitive ;  while  the  dis- 
charge, which  is  often  very  profuse,  is  thin,  ichorous,  and  offensive,  frequently 
excessively  so.  It  is  not  often  that  we  notice  anything  like  a  distinct,  well- 
defined  areola ;  such  an  occurrence  is  seen  only  in  rare  cases,  but  in  most 
instances  there  is  marked  inflammation  with  redness  and  induration  in  the 
parts  immediately  around.  The  largest  of  these  ulcers  generally  occur  on 
the  shoulder,  side,  and  buttock,  and  it  is  amazing  what  an  immense  size  they 
may  attain.  Numerous  small  nlcers  of  this  kind  occasionally  exist  in  groups, 
giving  the  surface  a  peculiar  worm-eaten  appearance.  In  some  cases,  again, 
the  ulcers  have  a  serpiginous  arrangement ;  in  another  class  of  cases  they  are, 
perhaps,  very  much  undermined ;  and  now  and  thpn  two  large  ulcers  are 
connected  together  by  a  sort  of  cutaneous  bridge.  In  fact,  there  is  no  end 
to  the  diversities  of  their  configuration.  Finally,  they  may  be  quite  super- 
ficial, or  so  deep  as  to  involve  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue,  and  even  the 
fasciae,  muscles,  tendons,  and  bones. 

Kupial  ulcers  often  continue  for  an  indefinite  period,  sometimes  partially 
cicatrizing,  now  spreading,  now  indolent  or  stationary.  From  local  causes, 
as  well  as  constitutional,  they  may  take  on  almost  any  kind  of  action ;  when 
the  patient  is  in  an  exhausted,  irritable  condition,  they  are  very  apt  to  be- 
come severely  inflamed,  and  to  assume  a  phagedenic,  sloughing  character, 
spreading  often  with  immense  rapidity,  both  in  diameter  and  depth.  The 
system  generally  actively  sympathizes  with  these  sores ;  the  skin  is  dry  and 
hot,  the  pulse  small,  quick,  and  frequent,  the  appetite  impaired,  the  sleep 
destroyed,  and  the  loss  of  flesh  and  strength  excessive.  The  patient  has  an 
old,  superannuated,  care-worn  look,  with  all  the  signs  of  a  deep-laid  syphilitic 
cachexia.  The  scars  left  by  the  healing  of  these  ulcers  are  abnormally  white, 
and  retain  for  a  long  time  a  remarkable  hardness,  with  a  tendency  to  constant 
furfuraceous  desquamation.  They  are  sometimes  very  rough,  and  prone  to 
reopen  from  the  slightest  causes. 

The  diagnosis  of  syphilitic  ulcers  is  generally  sufficiently  easy,  the  only 
afl^ection  with  which  they  are  liable  to  be  confounded  being  the  common  non- 
specific sore.  There  is  generally  an  appearance  about  a  specific  ulcer  of  the 
skin  which  at  once  stamps  its  character.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  generally 
circular  or  oval,  and  of  an  excavated  shape,  with  hard,  everted  edges,  and  a 
foul  surface,  destitute  of  granulations  and  of  healthy  discharge ;  the  surround- 
ing surface  is  indurated,  and  generally  somewhat  discolored,  the  tint  often 
resembling  that  of  copper.  Secondly,  the  sore  is  often  multiple,  occurring  in 
groups,  and  also  on  different  parts  of  the  surface ;  a  circumstance  which  is 
generally  of  itself  sufficient  to  denote  its  nature ;  for  the  ordinary  ulcer  is 
usually  solitary,  and  is  most  common  on  the  lower  extremity.  Thirdly,  the 
disease  of  the  skin  nearly  always  coexists  with  syphilitic  disease  in  other 
structures,  especially  the  periosteum  and  bones.  Finally,  the  effects  of  the 
treatment  afford  important  aid  in  doubtful  cases ;  ordinary  ulcers  disappear- 
ing, or  soon  assuming  a  healthy,  granulating  appearance,  under  simple  anti- 
phlogistics,  rest,  and  light  diet,  whereas  specific  ulcers  always  require  the  use 
of  iodide  of  potassium  and  mercury,  the  latter  often  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally. 

These  syphilitic  afTections  of  the  skin  are  admirably  illustrated  in  fig.  87. 
The  diagnosis  is  unmistakable. 

The  syphilitic  eruptions  are  sometimes  attended  with  onychia,  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  matrix  of  the  nails,  the  latter  of  which  gradually  become  dry  and 
black,  and  eventually  drop  off,  leaving  a  foul,  excavated,  painful  ulcer,  with 
hard,  steep  edges,  and  a  very  fetid,  ichorous  discharge.  If  the  morbid  action 
be  very  severe,  or  if  it  be  not  soon  arrested,  the  matrix  will  be  completely 
destroyed,  when  there  can  of  course  be  no  reproduction  of  the  nail ;  most 
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emmonlj,  howeTer,  a  part  of  Its  sobstance  sarviTes,  and  afterwards  makes  a 
fitriile  effort  at  the  formstion  of  a  new  nail,  which,  in  general,  however,  is 
■eidj  an  ill-shaped,  stnmpy,  horn-like  excrescence,  altogether  different  from 

Pig.  87. 
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the  original  structure.  The  diagnostic  signs  of  the  disease  are  the  coppcr- 
eolo^d  appearance  of  the  sorface  immediatelj  aronnd  the  nicer,  and  marks 
of  sjphilis  in  other  regions  of  the  body.  The  lesion  occasionally  does  not 
appear  antil  may  months  after  the  primary  sore,  thus  bringing  it,  properly 
qMakingy  nnder  the  head  of  tertiary  symptoms. 

8.   BTPHILIS  OF  THE  OSSEOUS  678TEM. 

Affections  of  the  periosteum  and  bones  belong  to  the  latter  order  of  tertiary 
syphilis,  and  they  may  declare  themselves  in  various  forms,  of  which  the 
most  important  are  nodes,  or  soft  tumors,  inflammatory  hypertrophy,  exosto- 
sis, caries,  and  necrosis.     These  affections  may  come  on  at  any  time  after  the 
eighteenth  month  from  the  date  of  the  primary  sore,  but  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  they^do  not  show  themselves  until  after  the  lapse  of  at  least  twice 
that  period.     They  are  most  liable  to  occur  in  persons  of  a  scrofulous  and 
cachectic  constitution,  and  in  those  whose  health  has  been  destroyed  by  habit- 
ual intemperance,  constant  exposure,  and  deficient  alimentation,  leading  to 
an  impoverished  state  of  the  blood  and  protracted  derangement  of  the  secre- 
tions.    The  Idea  is  now  generally  prevalent  that  diseases  of  the  periosteum 
and  bones,  especially  in  their  more  severe  forms,  are,  in  great  measure,  limited 
to  those  persons  who  have  undergone  severe  courses  of  mercury  for  their 
core ;  ana  in  this  opinion  the  results  of  my  experience  induce  me  fully  to 
concur.     Of  the  many  cases  of  tertiary  syphilis  of  the  osseous  tissue  that 
have  fallen  under  my  observation  nearly  all  had  taken  mercury  in  large  quan- 
tity, and  the  few  who  had  been  treated  without  that  remedy  had  suffered 
comparatively  little,  except  where  there  was  a  marked  strumous  diathesis, 
which  never  fails,  I  think,  to  aggravate  the  effects  of  the  ingrafted  disease. 
It  would  thus  appear,  at  first  sight,  that  this  metal,  by  combining  with  the 
apecific  poison,  was  capable  of  essentially  modifying  its  action,  if  not  of  form- 
ing a  new  virus,  more  potent  and  destructive  than  the  original.     But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  such  an  explanation ;  it  is  sufficient  to  know 
that  the  action  of  mercury,  when  carried  to  an  inordinate  extent,  is  a  most 
powerful  depressant,  the  effect  of  which  is  felt,  for  a  long  time,  by  the  whole 
system,  by  the  blood  not  less  than  by  the  solids.     A  species  of  physical  de- 
gradation of  the  entire  organism  is  thus  engendered,  which  cannot  fail  to 
predispose  It,  in  no  slight  degree,  to  the  injurious  operation  of  morbific 
agents,  whether  acting  within  the  system,  or  impressing  it  from  without, 
through  the  medium  of  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  surfaces.     Instead,  there- 
fore, of  Bopposing  that  a  new  poison,  or  a  sort  of  a  syphilitico-mercurial 
virus,  is  formed  under  these  circumstances,  it  will  be  found  to  be  more  in 
accordance  with  the  established  facts  of  pathology  to  conclude  that  the  fright- 
ful ravages  so  often  committed  in  tertiary  syphilis,  after  the  inordinate  use  of 
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mercury,  upon  the  osseous  tissue,  are  the  result,  exclnsivelj,  of  the  deterio- 
rating influence  of  this  metal  upon  the  general  system,  whereby  the  more 
feebly  organized  structures,  as  the  bones  and  their  investing  membrane,  are 
rendered  peculiarly  prone  to  a  bad  form  of  inflammation,  which,  if  not  early 
checked,  often  leads  to  the  most  serious  consequences. 

Tertiary  syphilis  is  met  with  only  in  certain  bones,  chiefly  in  the  superfi- 
cial, or  in  those  least  protected  by  soft  parts,  as  the  tibia  and  fibula,  the  ulna, 
clavicle,  and  bones  of  the  skull,  nose,  palate,  and  upper  jaw.  In  rare  cases, 
almost  every  piece  of  the  skeleton  is  involved,  either  simultaneously  or  suc- 
cessively ;  some  in  nodes,  some  in  caries,  some  in  necrosis,  and  some  in  exos- 
tosis. 

Nodes  occur  chiefly  upon  the  tibia,  ulna,  and  skull,  particularly  the  frontal 
and  parietal  bones.  They  present  themselves  as  circumscribed,  semi-solid 
swellings,  of  an  ovoidal  shape,  somewhat  elastic  to  the  touch,  and  from  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  deter- 
mine, they  always  begin  beneath  the  periosteum,  upon  the  surface  of  the  bone, 
as  an  inflammation,  which  is  soon  followed  by  the  deposition  of  a  remarkably 
gummy  substance,  of  a  light,  turbid,  or  greenish  hue,  and  of  the  nature  of 
cacoplastic  lymph.  In  many  cases  this  is  the  only  substance  found  in  the 
swelling;  in  others,  however,  it  contains,  in  addition,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  serum  or  of  pus,  or  the  gummy  matter  may  be  entirely  absent,  and 
the  tumor  be  occupied  by  an  imperfectly  elaborated  pus.  The  periosteum 
and  bone,  at  the  seat  of  the  node,  are  both  inflamed,  softened,  and  ulcerated ; 
and  as  the  tumor  extends,  the  superincumbent  structures,  participating  in 
the  morbid  action,  become  red  and  painful,  and  ultimately  yield  at  the  most 
prominent  point,  thus  allowing  the  pent-up  fluid  an  opportunity  of  escaping, 
although  generally  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  and  not  without  severe  suf- 
fering. 

A  node  is  essentially  an  abscess  of  the  fibrous  and  osseous  tissues,  the  con- 
sequence of  a  specific  infiammation,  and  occupied  by  an  imperfectly  elaborated 
pus,  or  a  mixture  of  pus  and  plasma.  Its  course  is  always  chronic,  and  the 
pain  which  attends  it  is  peculiar,  being  of  an  intermittent,  neuralgic  cha- 
racter, subject  to  violent  nocturnal  exacerbations.  The  general  health  is 
always  disordered,  and,  if  the  swelling  is  large,  considerable  constitutional 
disturbance  is  apt  to  be  present.  In  many  cases,  nodes  co-exist  in  difi^erent 
pieces  of  the  skeleton.     The  skull  is  sometimes  studded  with  them. 

A  node  may  not  only  ulcerate,  but  also  mortify ;  and  after  it  has  become 
an  open  sore,  it  may  take  on  an  almost  endless  variety  of  morbid  actions,  in- 
cident to  syphilis  in  other  structures.  Thus,  it  may  be  excessively  irritable, 
be  invaded  *by  phagedena  or  gangrene,  burrow  extensively  among  the  sur- 
rounding tissues,  be  complicated  with  serious  disease  of  the  osseous  tissue,  or, 
lastly,  be  indolent  and  indisposed  to  heal. 

Caries  of  the  bones  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  long  bones  of  the 
extremities,  as  in  the  tibia  and  ulna,  in  the  skull,  and  in  the  palate,  maxil- 
lary, nasal,  turbinated,  and  ethmoid  bones,  together  with  the  vomer ;  in  all 
of  which  it  is  not  unfrequently  conjoined  with  necrosis^  whole  pieces  dying 
and  sloughing  away,  so  as  to  cause  the  most  frightful  mutilation  and  disfigure- 
ment. These  ravages  are  generally  most  conspicuous  about  the  countenance, 
especially  when  the  disease  attacks  and  destroys  the  proper  bones  of  the  nose, 
which  then  cave  in,  and  cause  that  remarkable  flattening  of  the  face  so 
characteristic  of  the  effects  of  tertiary  syphilis.  In  many  cases  the  turbi- 
nated bones,  the  ethmoid,  and  vomer  are  separated,  so  as  to  convert  the 
nasal  fossse  into  one  immense  cavity  ;  and  instances  occur  where,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  destruction  of  the  palate  and  maxillary  bones,  the  month  and 
nose  communicate  with  each  other.  In  the  long  bones  of  the  extremities, 
the  caries  and  necrosis  are  generally  superficial,  the  dead  portions  coming 
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•wKj  In  the  form  of  exfoliations,  the  ceDtral  parts  of  these  pieces  seldom 
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The  adjoining  cut,  fig.  8?,  from  Druitt,  affords  a  graphic  iilostration  of 
caries  of  the  bones  of  the  sltul],  which,  as  in  a  case  that  came  under  nij 
obserratioD  maoj  years  apo,  are 
wmetimes  completely  riddled,  so  as 
to  g^Te  them,  throughout,  a  crihri- 
fonn  appearance. 

Syphilitic  hyptTirophy  of  the  ob- 
EeoQB  ti£sae  is  eitremcly  common, 
and  sometimes  involves  the  greater 
Domber  of  pieces  of  the  skeleton  ; 
the  bones,  however,  which  are  most 
liable  to  be  attacked  are  the  tiliia, 
Gbnla,  femnr,  ulna,  radius,  and  cra- 
ninm.  The  lesion  occurs  either  as 
an  exostosis,  or  as  a  diffused  s»ell- 
ing,  which,  when  It  affects  llie  nhole 
length  and  thickness  of  a  bone,  as- 
sumes the  name  of  general  hyper- 
trophy. The  mode  of  formation 
of  a  syphilitic  exostosis  preaents 
nothing  peculiar,  and  need  not, 
therefore,  claim  any  special  atten- 
tion ;  it  evidently  takes  its  rise  in 
a  deposit  of  plasma,  winch  serves 
as  a  nidus  for  the  future  growth,  srpbiutiD  orio  i>r  the  ikniL 

the  ossific  process  passing  through 

the  same  phases  as  in  llie  natural  skeleton.  The  tumor  is  nsualiy  knobby  and 
irregular,  with  a  broad  base,  and  a  rough  scabrous  surface.  In  cases  of  long 
standing,  it  is  nearly  always  of  a  hard,  ivory  consistence. 

The  more  common  variety  of  hypertrophy  is  the  diffused  or  general,  of 
which  the  best  specimens  are  usually  seen  in  the  bones  of  the  leg,  thigh,  and 
forearm,  which  arc  often  nearly  twice  the  natural  thickness  nnd  of  extraor- 
diuary  weight  and  firmness.  A  section  of  such  a  piece,  seen  in  fig.  H9,  from 
a  specimen  in  my  cabinet,  shows  that  the  spongy  substance  has  been  corn- 
Fig.  89. 


pletely,  or  almost  completely  replaced  by  solid  osseous  matter,  that  the 
medullary  canal  has  been  obliterated,  and  that  the  compact  strncture  has 
acquired  a  closeness  of  texture  almost  equal  to  that  of  ivory.  The  Haver* 
lian  tubes  are  for  the  most  part  obliterated,  or  greatly  changed  in  their  siso 
and  shape,  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  bone,  as  seen  in  Eg.  90,  is  remark- 
able  for  its  roughness,  its  appearance  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  that 
of  a  worm-eaten  tree.  The  skulls  of  persons  laboring  nndsr  tertiaiT  ■TPU' 
lis  are  sumelimes  astonishingly  hypertrophied.  In  a  flpedmeiir 
me  several  years  ago  by  Dr.  Cocbran,  of  Lonitiana,  v 
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throQghont  at  least  half  an  inch  in  thickness ;  the  different  pieces  are  com- 
pletely fused  together  without  any  trace  of  sature  or  of  diploe,  and  their 
consistence  and  density  are  almost  equal  to  those  of  ivory. 

Fig.  90. 


General  syphilitic  hypertrophy  ;  external  characters. 

The  periosteum  is  variously  affected  in  syphilitic  diseases  of  the  bones ;  in 
the  more  inflammatory  lesions  it  is  generally  very  vascular,  soft,  and  spongy, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  considerably  thickened,  and  easily  detached  from 
the  subjacent  surface.  In  hypertrophy,  especially  the  diffused  form,  the 
principal  alterations  are  thickening  and  induration,  with  a  tendency,  here 
and  there,  to  ossification.  Instead  of  being  easily  separated  from  the  affected 
bone,  as  it  is  in  the  more  acute  affections,  the  membrane  always  adheres  to 
it  with  extraordinary  firmness. 

The  various  syphilitic  affections  of  the  bones,  but  especially  diffused  hyper- 
trophy, are  all  attended  with  more  or  less  disturbance  of  the  general  health, 
and  deep-seated,  excruciating  pains.  These  pains,  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
always  worse  at  night,  have  earned  for  themselves  the  title  of  nocturnal , 
although  they  are  rarely  entirely  absent  even  in  the  day;  they  are  also  fre- 
quently called  syphilitic  rheumatic  pains.  They  are  generally  of  a  doll, 
heavy,  aching,  or  gnawing  character,  and  begin  to  increase  in  severity  the 
moment  the  patient  becomes  warm  in  bed ;  they  may  continue  all  night,  or 
go  off  in  a  few  hours,  but  while  they  last  the  patient  has  no  sleep  or  comfort 
of  any  kind.  Not  unfrequently  they  are  of  a  neuralgic  nature  ;  excessively 
keen,  darting,  and  coming  on  in  nightly  paroxysms.  While  they  exist,  the 
affected  bones  are  generally  exquisitely  tender  and  intolerant  of  manipulation. 

9.    SYPHILITIC  ORCHITIS. 

Syphilis  of  the  testicle  must  be  classed  among  the  tertiary  symptoms,  since 
it  rarely  comes  on  until  a  long  time  after  the  primary  sore.  The  average 
period,  in  the  cases  that  have  fallen  under  my  notice,  was  from  two  to  four 
years ;  but  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  enlargement  does  not  show 
itself  until  after  the  lapse  of  eight,  ten,  or  even  twelve  years.  It  is  nsually 
associated  with  syphilis  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  the  bones, 
joints,  throat,  nose  and  skin,  the  latter  of  which  is  often  extensively  ulcerated 
and  otherwise  disordered.  These  complications,  which  are  seldom  entirely 
absent  in  any  case  of  syphilitic  orchitis,  are  especially  liable  to  occur  when 
the  tertiary  affection  breaks  out  long  after  the  primary  one,  and  they  are 
always  denotive  of  an  infirm  cachectic  state  of  the  system,  induced  by  long 
suffering,  neglect,  or  bad  treatment,  or  all  these  causes  combined. 

The  disease  almost  always  involves  both  testicles,  either  simultaneously  or 
successively,  although  seldom  in  an  equal  degree  ;  and,  as  it  proceeds,  it  is 
sure  to  extend  to  the  epididymis,  so  that,  in  time,  the  two  structures  form 
one  inseparable  mass.  The  swelling  is  characterized  by  extraordinary  weight 
and  hardness,  the  affected  organ  resting  upon  the  hand  like  a  heavy  solid 
body,  and  requiring  constant  support  to  prevent  it  from  causing  a  sense  of 
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driggiDj^.  When  the  disease  has  reached  its  maximum,  the  testicle  is  often 
six  or  eight  times  the  normal  balk.  The  surface  of  the  swelling  is  variable, 
thoQgh  in  general  it  will  be  found  to  be  rather  smooth,  or  but  slightly  knobby. 
The  induration  is  uniform,  except  when  there  is,  as  not  unfrequently  happens, 
ao  accumulation  of  water  in  the  vaginal  tunic,  in  which  case  the  correspond- 
ing portion  will  be  soft  and  fluctuating.  The  spermatic  cord  usually  partici- 
pates in  the  disease,  being  unnaturally  hard  and  thickened.  When  the  disease 
is  of  long  standing,  the  affected  structures  lose  their  normal  characters  com- 
pletely, either  at  particular  points,  or  throughout,. the  seminiferous  substance 
l)eing  replaced  by  fibrous  tissue.  In  the  worst  forms  of  the  malady  tubercular 
deposits  occur,  which,  breaking  down  and  disintegrating,  lead  to  the  forma- 
tion of  unhealthy  abscesses,  and,  when  these  discharge  their  contents,  to  the 
establishment  of  fungus. 

Syphilitic  sarcocele  is  always  a  remarkably  tardy  and  painless  disease. 
It  is  only,  as  a  general  rule,  when  there  is  much  water  in  the  vaginal  tunic, 
constituting  the  complication  called  hydrosarcocele,  and  causing  constant 
pressure  upon  the  inflamed  and  degenerating  tissues,  that  the  patient  will  be 
likely  to  suffer  much,  and  then  chiefly  at  night  and  in  damp  states  of  the 
atmosphere.  When  the  swelling  is  very  large,  considerable  inconvenience  is 
usoally  experienced  from  the  weight  and  bulk  of  the  organ.  The  subjects  of 
this  form  of  syphilis  are  always  thin,  pale,  and  anemic,  the  appetite  is  greatly 
impaired,  the  strength  is  wasted,  and  the  sleep  is  interrupted  by  nocturnal 
rheumatism.  Their  whole  appearance,  in  fact,  is  indicative  of  a  worn-out, 
miserable  state  of  the  system.  When  both  organs  are  extensively  diseased, 
the  individual  must  necessarily  be  impotent.  A  remarkable  feature  of  this 
form  of  syphilis  is  its  tendency  to  recur,  perhaps  again  and  again,  after  being 
apparently  relieved  by  treatment. 

Syphilitic  orchitis  can  always  l>e  easily  distinguished  from  common  orchitis ; 
first,  by  the  tardy,  indolent,  and  persistent  character  of  the  swelling ;  secondly, 
by  the  simultaneous,  or  successive  involvement  of  both  organs ;  thirdly,  by 
the  co-existence  of  syphilitic  disease  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  especially  of 
nodes,  and  ulcei's  of  the  skin,  nose,  and  throat ;  fourthly,  by  the  gradual  but 
certain  destruction  of  the  textures  and  functions  of  the  testicle;  and,  lastly, 
by  a  careful  consideration  of  the  history  of  the  case,  particularly  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  patient.  In  obscure  cases,  before  resorting  to  extir|)ation,  the 
surgeon  should  make  a  faithful  trial  of  anti-syphilitic  remedies,  otherwise  he 
may  have  occasion  to  lament  his  rashness. 

The  subjoined  case,  which  I  treated  at  the  Clinic  of  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  in  the  winter  of  1857,  affords  an  excellent  idea  of  the  nature,  pro- 
gress, and  termination  of  syphilitic  orchitis,  with  the  changes  experienced  by 
the  affected  organ.     It  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Gross. 

A  man,  aged  29,  had  a  fungus  of  the  right  testicle,  which  had  commenced 
four  months  previously,  as  a  small  pustule  on  the  scrotum.  He  had  con- 
tracted chancre  and  bubo  nine  years  before,  and  was  laboring  at  the  time  of 
his  admission  under  syphilitic  rheumatism,  ulceration  of  the  tibia,  and  a  slight 
eruption  upon  the  face.  The  right  testicle  began  to  enlarge,  and  to  become 
liard  and  painful  three  years  ago.  The  left  organ  was  also  diseased,  but  in 
a  less  degree.  The  general  health  was  much  impaired.  The  fungu.s  above 
alluded  to,  was  about  the  size  of  a  half  dollar,  and  the  seat  of  an  offensive, 
ichorous,  and  profuse  discharge,  as  well  as  of  severe  pain,  especially  at  night. 
Being  satisfied,  from  a  careful  examination,  that  the  organ  was  hopelessly 
destroyed,  I  had  no  hesitation  in  removing  it.  The  dissection  verified  the  cor- 
rectness of  my  diagnosis.  The  tubular  structure  was  completely  annihilated, 
a  fibrous  substance,  of  a  pale  yellowish  color  and  dense  consistence,  occupying 
its  place.  At  the  posterior  part  of  the  ejiididymis  was  an  abscess,  about  the 
volume  of  a  small  liickory-nut,  filled  with  a  tough,  yellowish,  chfcsy-lookiug 
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matter,  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  tabercular  deposit.  The  wonnd  soon 
healed,  and  under  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  bichloride  of  mercury, 
aided  by  a  nutritious  diet,  the  patient  rapidly  improved  in  health  and  spirits. 
A  year  previously  to  this,  I  performed  a  similar  operation  upon  a  middle-aged 
man,  who  had  also  labored  for  a  long  time  under  tertiary  syphilis.  The  fungus 
was  of  large  size,  and  the  testicle  was  completely  degenerated  into  fibrous 
tissue.  Whenever  syphilitic  orchitis  is  of  long  standing,  whether  it  is  accom- 
panied or  not  by  fungus,  it  will  generally  be  fbund  that  its  tubular  substance 
is  irretrievably  destroyed. 

10.   CJ0NDYL0MAT0U8  GROWTHS. 

Condylomata  of  the  skin,  or  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane,  usually 
described  by  the  French  syphilographers  under  the  name  of  mucous  tuber- 
cles, occasionally  arise  as  a  consequence  of  venereal  contamination.  They 
consist  in  the  development  of  various  sized  excrescences,  of  a  flat  and  rather 
broad  appearance,  occurring  either  in  groups  or  in  isolated  tubercles,  and 
dependent  essentially  upon  a  hypertrophied  condition  of  the  intefguments.  It 
is  difficult  to  assign  to  this  disease  its  precise  rank  in  the  order  of  syphilitic 
phenomena,  or  even  to  affirm,  with  certainty,  that  it  is  always  plainly  of  a 
syphilitic  character.  There  are  not  wanting  surgeons  of  great  eminence  who 
do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  these  condylomata  may  be  produced  by  the 
contact  of  gonorrhceal  matter,  or  by  acrid  vaginal  and  other  secretions  not 
specific  in  any  way.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  alleged  that  they  pertain, 
not  to  one  form  of  syphilis,  but  to  all  three,  now  following  chancre,  now 
secondary  syphilis,  and  now  tertiary.  As  for  myself,  I  am  inclined  to  regard 
them  as  of  a  constitutional  character,  depending  upon  the  absorption  of  the 
syphilitic  virus,  and  displaying  themselves  at  a  period  more  or  less  remote 
from  the  primary  sore ;  as  belonging,  in  fact,  rather  to  the  third  order  of 
phenomena  than  to  the  second,  and  under  no  circumstances  whatever  to  the 
first.  The  idea  of  the  constitutional  origin  of  these  bodies  is  strongly  cor- 
roborated by  the  acknowledged  fact,  that  they  always  require  a  course  of 
constitutional  treatment  for  their  permanent  eradication. 

These  excrescences  are  sometimes  a  result  of  hereditary  syphilis.  Of  this 
rare  occurrence,  I  have  witnessed  not  less  than  five  eases.  The  first  was  a 
boy,  eight  years  old,  whose  father  had  himself  had  a  similar  affection  several 
years  previously,  in  consequence  of  tertiary  syphilis,  attended  with  nodes  and 
a  scaly  eruption.  The  tubercles  existed  in  great  numbers  around  the  anus, 
and  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  perineum,  and  could  not  possibly  have  been 
bettor  characterized  ;  the  child  was  pale  and  somewhat  emaciated,  but  there 
was  no  other  evidence  of  constitutional  contamination.  The  mother  had 
given  birth  to  three  infected  infants,  two  before,  and  the  other  at  the  full 
period ;  the  former  were  cast  off  dead,  and  in  a  putrid  condition,  and  the 
latter  died  at  the  age  of  three  months  from  marasmus,  the  whole  body  having 
been  covered  with  scaly  eruptions,  which  were  particularly  conspicuous  on 
the  forehead,  hands,  and  feet.    All  the  other  cases  were  equally  well  marked. 

The  most  common  sites  of  condylomata  are  the  scrotum,  vulva,  perineum, 
anus,  and  buttocks,  as  exhibited  in  fig.  91.  They  also  occur,  though  unire- 
quently,  on  the  penis,  and  in  the  folds  of  the  thigh,  in  the  axilla,  and  in  the 
ear.  They  seem  to  have  a  particular  predilection  for  parts  which  are  habi- 
tually hot  and  moist ;  for  it  is  there  that  they  are  not  only  most  frequently 
found,  but  that  they  acquire  their  greatest  and  most  rapid  development 
Their  size  and  shape  are  very  various.  Thus,  they  may  not  be  larger  than  a 
pin-head,  or  a  mustard-seed ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  often  acquire  the 
volume  of  a  filbert,  and  even  of  a  small  almond.  In  shape,  they  are  usually 
flat  with  a  broad  base,  though  nut  unfrequently  the  free  portion  is  much 
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lufTT  tbu  the  mdherent,  a  circamstance  vbich  gives  the  growths  a  pedica- 
hted  SBpeet.  When  thej  occur  in  groaps,  as  is  very  apt  to  be  tbe  case,  thej 
<Acii  ratlesce,  fonDing  t'hns  considerable  masses,  tobercolated  od  the  snrraco, 


iiregolar  in  shape,  of  a  reddish  color,  and  ot&  firm,  fibrons  consistence.  Tbe 
Isrgest  and  worst  of  these  tumors  alvars  occur  at  tbe  margin  of  tbe  anus, 
ud  on  tbe  perineam,  Talra,  and  other  parts  which,  from  the  contact  of  the 
opposing  sarfaces,  are  habitually  subjected  to  friction,  bent,  and  moisture, 
wbicb,  as  already  slated,  are  greatly  conducive  to  their  deTelopment.  In 
these  localities,  tbe  tumors  ore  always  humid,  exhaling  a  thin,  mueo-purulent 
flnid,  often  quite  abundant,  and  always  excessively  fetid.  In  those  parts,  on 
the  contrary,  where  they  arc  more  exposed  to  the  air,  they  are  dry,  insensible, 
of  %  darkish  color,  and  partially  incrusted  with  scalis. 

Condylomata  often  coexirit  wiib  other  evidences  of  a  syphilitic  taint,  espe- 
cially affections  of  the  bones,  rupial  sores,  tubercles,  and  scaly  eruptions. 
Their  course  is  variable;  sometimes  steadily  onward,  at  other  times  stationary, 
and  now  and  then  even  retrogressive.  E.\ercise  and  friction  always  irritate 
them,  caasing  them  to  become  sore,  and  sometimes  so  exquisitely  sensitive 
■s  to  deprive  the  patient  of  the  power  of  locomotion.  When  they  are  large 
■nd  namerous,  tbe  discbarge  is  generally  copious  and  nimost  insupportably 
oSendve.     They  arc  rarely  accompanied  by  febrile  symptoms. 

It  bas  been  supposed  that  tbe  discharge  furnished  by  these  excrescences  is 
contagions,  and,  eonse<iuenlly,  capable,  by  inoculation,  of  producing  a  similar 
disease.  A  great  deal  of  plausible  testimony  has  been  adduced  in  favor  of 
Ibis  opinion,  by  surgeons  holding  the  highest  position  as  observers  and  men 
of  talent;  but  tbe  notion  has  always  Dp|)eBred  to  me  to  be  untenable,  on  the 
gronnd  tbat  these  bodies,  being  always  the  result  of  a  eonstilntional  vice,  are 
not  capable  of  yielding  any  specific  virus.  When  they  coexist  with  chancre, 
the  occorrence  of  infection  during  sexual  intercourse  is  easily  explicable. 

The  diagnosis  of  condylomata  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  situation  of  the 
excrescences,  their  peculiar  shape,  their  chronic  character,  and  their  fetid 
secretion  all  serve  to  give  them  a  distinctive  character.  Corroborative  testi- 
mony is  onen  furnished  by  the  history  of  the  case  and  tbe  coexistence  of 
^pbiUs  in  other  parts  of  tbe  body. 
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TREATMENT. 

The  treatment  of  tertiary  syphilis  reposes  npou  broad,  scientific,  and  philo- 
sophical principles,  and  may  therefore  generally  be  pnrsued  with  a  positive 
certainty  of  affording  great  relief,  if  not  of  ultimately  effecting  a  radical  core. 
Even  the  worst  cases  may  usually  be  immensely  benefited  in  a  very  short 
time  under  the  modern  system  of  treatment;  and  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
patients,  apparently  on  the  very  verge  of  the  grave,  who  had  not  enjoyed  a 
comfortable  night's  sleep  for  years,  and  whose  bodies  had  been  sadly  deformed 
and  racked  by  pains,  raised  to  health  and  usefulness  by  a  few  doses  of  medi- 
cine. The  remedy  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  these  wonderful  effects  is 
the  iodide  of  potassium^  which,  if  there  be  such  a  medicine  as  a  specific,  is 
unquestionably  entitled  to  that  distinction.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  is 
capable  of  performing  for  tertiary  syphilis  what  quinine  is  for  intermittent 
fever,  or  arsenib  for  neuralgia.  It  is  the  remedy  par  excellence  in  tertiary 
syphilis ;  a  modern  discovery  of  stupendous  consequence  to  the  human  race ; 
a  remedy  without  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  treat  this  disease  with  any 
prospect  whatever  of  success  in  almost  any  case,  however  simple.  Let  me 
not,  however,  in  making  these  broad  statements,  be  misunderstood.  I  do 
not  wish  to  assert  that  iodide  of  potassium  is  absolutely  infallible;  like 
quinine  and  other  great  remedies,  it  occasionally  disappoints  expectation ; 
but  we  may  safely  claim  for  it  a  degree  of  certainty  which  no  other  article  of 
the  materia  medica  possesses,  as  an  antisy|)hilitic  agent  in  the  tertiary  stage 
of  this  affection.  I  therefore  ask  for  it,  as  has  been  done  by  many  others,  an 
undoubted  confidence  in  its  efficacy,  and  a  fair  trial  of  its  use. 

The  exhibition  of  iodide  of  potassium  may  usually  be  commenced  without 
any  preliminary  treatment ;  it  is  only  when  there  is  great  disorder  of  the 
secretions  that  any  preparation  of  the  system  will  be  necessary,  and  then  it 
need  not  generally  extend  beyond  a  single  dose  of  purgative  medicine,  and 
the  administration  of  a  full  anodyne.  The  proper  mode  of  exhibition  is  that 
of  solution  in  distilled  water,  either  alone,  or  with  some  bitter  infusion  or 
tincture,  as  hop,  gentian,  or  quassia,  such  a  combination  being  particularly 
desirable  in  the  event  of  a  gentle  tonic  being  required.  The  dose  of  potas- 
sium has  been  a  prolific  source  of  dispute.  Long  experience  has  taught  me 
that,  while  less  than  ten  grains  will  rarely  do  much  good,  there  are  few  cases 
in  which  more  than  this  quantity  is  really  ever  needed.  1  have  therefore 
found  this  to  be  a  good  average  dose,  repeated  three  times  a  day,  at  intervals 
of  eight  hours,  the  most  favorable  period  for  the  administration  being  soon 
after  eating.  When  a  rapid  effect  is  required,  as  when  there  is  unusual 
urgency  of  the  symptoms,  an  additional  dose  may  be  given,  but  this  will 
seldom  be  necessary.  I  have  occasionally  exhibited  twenty,  twenty-five,  and 
even  thirty  grains  at  a  dose  thrice  daily,  but  the  effect,  instead  of  being 
gratifying,  has  generally  disappointed  me,  the  medicine  seeming  to  act  as  an 
irritant  rather  than  as  a  calmative,  as  it  always  does  when  it  agrees  perfectly 
with  the  system.  I  have  never  given  drachm  doses  of  the  article,  as  is  done 
so  often  by  others,  and  I  should  regard  such  practice  as  altogether  unmean- 
ing, if  not  positively  prejudicial.  We  cannot  take  the  disease  by  storm  ;  the 
treatment  must  be  chronic,  in  conformity  with  the  malady  which  it  is  intended 
to  cure  ;  hence  it  requires  patience,  regularity,  and  perseverance  rather  than 
a  display  of  strength  and  heroism.  The  remedy  must  not  be  abused.  The 
practitioner  should  be  intent  upon  accomplishing  a  certain  amount  of  good 
every  day,  until  he  succeeds  in  eventually  expelling  the  implacable  foe  effect- 
ually from  the  system.  Conducted  upon  this  plan,  a  most  rapid  and  decided 
amendment  generally  occurs;  the  sleep,  appetite,  and  strength  daily  improve; 
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the  coQntentiice  loies  its  wan,  cachectic  appearance ;  and  in  leM  than  a  fort- 
Bight»  often  indeed  in  less  than  a  week,  the  patient  looks  and  acts  like  a  new 
beiagy  his  whole  condition,  physical  and  mental,  evincing  the  astonishing 
change  wrooght  by  the  medicine. 

Iodide  of  potassiom,  especially  when  given  in  large  doses,  occasionally 
signally  disagrees  with  the  system,  rendering  it  necessary  either  to  suspend 
its  use  altogether,  or  to  administer  it  in  a  modified  form,  or  in  smaller  quan- 
tity. The  most  common  effect  which  it  induces  is  an  irritable  condition  of 
the  air-passages,  with  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  head  and  frontal  sinuses,  a 
thin  watery  discharge  from  the  nose,  more  or  less  sneezing,  vascular  injection 
ef  the  co^janctiva^  and  a  general  feeling  of  discomfort,  the  symptoms  strongly 
resembling  those  of  a  rather  severe  coryza.  This  effect  sometimes  declares 
itself  alter  the  exhibition  of  only  a  few  doses  of  the  medicine ;  at  other  times 
it  does  not  appear  until  after  the  lapse  of  eight  or  ten  days,  or  until  the 
system  has  been  pretty  well  saturated  with  it  In  some  cases,  depending 
evidently  upon  a  strong  idiosyncrasy,  the  smallest  quantity  almost  is  sufficient 
to  produce  excessive  discomfort,  and  an  invincible  repngp[iance  to  the  further 
■se  of  the  remedy.  Among  the  more  uncommon  effects  to  which  the  iodide 
of  potassium  may  give  rise  are,  K&stric  irritation,  diarrhoea,  salivation,  glos- 
sitis, vesicular  eruptions  of  the  skin,  excessive  diuresis,  hemorrhagic  dis- 
chai^gea  from  the  urethra  and  vagina,  and  cerebral  excitement  not  unlike 
that  occasioned  by  alcoholic  drinks. 

The  best  mode  of  counteracting  these  disagreeable  effects  of  the  medicine 
is  to  combine  it  with  an  anodyne,  as  a  small  quantity  of  morphia,  or  from  five 
to  ten  drops  of  acetatcd  tincture  of  opium  with  each  dose.  In  some  cases  I 
have  found  the  free  use  of  strong  hop  tea  to  answer  the  purpose,  while  in  others 
a  mere  diminution  of  the  dose  was  sufficient  I  do  not  remember  an  instance 
in  which  I  have  been  compelled,  on  this  account,  to  abandon  the  use  of  the 
article  altogether. 

The  length  of  time  during  which  the  potassium  should  be  continued  must, 
of  course,  vary  in  different  cases  and  under  different  circumstances,  and  does 
not  therefore  admit  of  any  definite  statement  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
it  should  be  exhibited  for  many  weeks  and  even  for  a  number  of  months,  with 
an  occasional  intermission  of  three  or  four  days,  in  order  to  afford  the  system 
a  short  respite,  which  is  always  found  eminently  beneficial  whenever  a  medi- 
cine has  to  be  used  chronically.  An  invariable  rule  with  me  is  to  continue 
the  remedy  for  several  weeks  after  all  disease  has  apparently  vanished ;  and 
afterwards  to  give  it  for  eight  or  ten  days  at  a  time  at  intervals  of  a  month, 
on  the  same  principle  that  we  administer  quinine  periodically  and  for  a  long 
time,  for  the  radical  cure  of  intermittent  fever. 

Iodide  of  potassium  may  sometimes  advantageously  be  combined  with 
carbonate  or  muriate  of  ammonia,  the  two  articles  being  given  in  solution,  in 
equal  proportions,  thrice  a  day.  An  eminent  Italian  practitioner,  Dr. 
Oamberini,  of  Bologna,  recommends,  as  a  substitute  for  iodide  of  potassium, 
iodide  of  sodium  and  iodide  of  ammonium.  The  latter  preparation  has  lately 
been  very  frequently  employed  by  Professor  Blackman,  of  Cincinnati,  and,  as 
he  informs  me,  with  the  most  gratifying  results.  He  prescribes  it  in  doses  of 
about  five  grains,  three  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  using  along  with  it, 
when  there  is  much  emaciation,  cod-liver  oil  and  generous  diet 

Although  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  iodide  of  potassium  alone 
will  often  cure  tertiary  syphilis,  yet  I  am  quite  satisfied,  from  personal  experi- 
ence, that  its  efficacy  is  generally  remarkably  augmented  by  the  addition  of 
a  small  quantity  of  mercury.  Indeed,  so  thoroughly  am  I  convinced  of  the 
decided  superiority  of  this  course  that  I  have  of  late  years  almost  invariably 
employed  it,  thus  greatly  abridging  the  treatment,  and  much  more  completely 
eradicating  the  disease.  The  plan  is  particularly  beneficial  when  the  affection 
VOL.  L — 28 
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18  of  long  standing,  when  It  has  deeply  penetrated  the  system,  as  shown  by 
the  existence  of  nodes,  nocturnal  pains,  and  nicers  upon  the  skin,  and  when 
the  patient  has  been  fruitlessly  subjected  to  frequent  courses  of  the  iodide 
alone.  An  infirm,  broken  state  of  the  system  is  no  bar  to  the  use  of  mercury 
in  this  mode  of  combination  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  often  affords  the  medicine 
an  opportunity  for  its  best  display. 

The  form  of  mercury  which  I  prefer,  and  to  which  I  have  become  much  wed- 
ded, is  the  bichloride,  which  is  readily  made  soluble  by  the  iodide,  and  may 
be  given  in  doses  varying  from  the  eighth  to  the  sixteenth  of  a  grain  three 
times  a  day.  I  usually  begin  with  the  twelfth  of  a  grain,  gradually  increas- 
ing the  quantity,  if  necessary,  on  account  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  <;ase,  to  the 
eighth  or  sixth  of  a  grain,  which  should  rarely,  if  ever,  be  exceeded  in  any 
case.  The  effects  of  the  remedy  are  of  course  carefully  watched,  the  slightest 
tendency  to  ptyalism  being  a  sign  for  its  suspension,  or,  at  all  events,  its 
more  guarded  use.  In  general,  I  have  found  it  beneficial  to  continue  the 
mineral  until  there  is  slight  tenderness  of  the  gums,  with  a  metallic  taste  in 
the  mouth,  and  to  keep  up  this  action  afterwards  for  several  weeks  by  repeat- 
ing the  dose  occasionally  as  the  effect  begins  to  flag.  In  short,  chronic  mer- 
curialization  is  wished  for,  not  acute,  which  never  fails  to  do  harm,  sometimes 
immense  and  irreparable.  After  the  mercurial  course  has  been  sufficiently 
persisted  in,  the  cure  may  be  completed  by  the  iodide  of  potassium,  now  given 
by  itself,  and  perhaps  in  reduced  doses,  simply  to  maintain  a  slight  constitu- 
tional impression. 

When  the  bichloride  disagrees,  which,  however,  is  seldom  the  case,  a  good 
substitute,  although  of  inferior  value,  will  be  found  in  the  blue  mass,  the  gray 
powder,  or  the  protiodide.  Donovan's  solution,  a  compound  of  mercury, 
iodine,  and  arsenic,  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  exhibited,  the  dose 
being  from  six  to  eight  drops  three  times  a  day.  It  often  proves  serviceable 
in  relieving  rheumatic  pains  and  swellings  of  the  bones  and  periosteum. 
When  the  system  is  much  dilapidated,  the  object  is  best  attained  by  inunc- 
tion, fumigation,  or  the  vapor  bath,  the  remedy,  when  thus  introduced,  acting 
often  much  more  beneficially  and  kindly  than  when  administered  by  the 
mouth. 

The  topical  application  of  mercury  is  particularly  to  be  commended  when 
the  syphilitic  disease  is  of  unusually  long  standing ;  when  the  surface  is  covered 
with  irritable,  painful,  and  intractable  sores ;  when  there  is  deep  involvement 
of  the  bones,  as  declared  by  the  existence  of  nodes,  diffused  swellings,  or 
caries  and  necrosis ;  or  when  the  system  is  greatly  exhausted  by  protracted 
suffering,  want,  and  exposure,  or  long  and  injudicious  courses  of  mercury  by 
the  mouth.  Thus  employed,  its  effects  frequently  display  themselves  in  the 
most  striking  and  efficient  manner,  in  the  rapid  and  extraordinary  improve- 
ment that  follows  in  the  character  of  the  several  local  affections  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  general  system. 

The  article  which  is  usually  employed  for  inunction  is  the  simple  mercurial 
ointment,  from  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  and  a  half  being  rubbed  upon  the  in- 
side of  the  thighs  and  arms  once  a  day  until  the  constitutional  effects  of  the 
medicine  become  apparent  by  the  state  of  the  gums,  breath,  and  saliva.  I 
usually  add  a  small  quantity  of  powdered  camphor,  with  a  view  of  rendering 
the  ointment  more  soluble,  and  thereby  facilitating  its  introduction  into  the 
skin.  The  friction  should  be  very  thorough,  and  be  continued  until  the  oint- 
ment has  disappeared  from  the  surface. 

Mercurial /timi^aft'on*  may  be  conducted  in  a  very  simple  manner,  and  with 
hardly  any  expense.  All  that  is  necessary  is  a  large  comfort,  long  enough  to 
extend  from  the  floor  to  the  patient's  neck,  to  which  it  is  carefully  secured 
with  a  piece  of  tape,  so  as  to  prevent  the  fumes  from  escaping  into  the  room 
and  entering  the  sufferer's  lungs.     For  want  of  this  precaution,  suffocation 
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iiti  oecMionftllj  occurred,  as  in  an  instance  which  took  place,  many  years  ago, 
it  the  LooisTiUe  Hospital,  in  a  man  affected  with  tertiary  syphilis.  Or,  in- 
stead of  this,  the  body  may  be  surrounded  with  a  cloak  of  oil-cloth.  The 
patient,  completely  stripped,  is  seated  in  a  large  arm  chair,  or  npon  a  stool, 
beneath  which  Is  placed  the  fumigating  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  common 
dtener  plate,  and  il  spirit  lamp,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  endanger 
the  safety  of  the  person.  The  mercurial  preparation  usually  employed  is  the 
nd  snipharet,  of  which  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  is  put  upon  the  plate 
prior  to  the  ignition  of  the  lamp.  The  operation,  which  shonld  not  be  re- 
peated oftener  than  once  a  day,  lasts  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  patient  shonld  retire  to  bed,  and  cover  himself  well  up  in  order 
to  naintain  the  perspiration  usually  so  auspiciously  begun  during  the  fumiga- 
tion. Great  prostration,  however,  may  follow  this  sweating  process,  and 
hence  care  shonld  be  taken  not  to  carry  it  too  far,  or  to  renew  it  too  frequently. 
Hie  leng^  of  time  during  which  the  fumigation  should  be  continued  must 
depend  npon  circumstances ;  in  general,  it  will  not  be  short  of  two  or  three 
weeks. 

Another  mode  of  employing  mercury  topically  is  by  a  combination  of  fumi- 
gation with  steam,  constituting  what  Mr.  Langston  Parker,  of  Manchester, 
terms  the  mercurial  vapor  b<uh.  It  is  applied  after  the  same  method  as 
ordinary  fumigation,  with  this  difference,  that,  while  the  cinnabar  or  sulphu- 
ret  is  Tolatilized  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp,  the  steam  of  hot  water  is  con- 
veyed from  a  boiler  under  the  patient's  mantle  as  be  sits  in  his  chair. 

I  can  testify  from  considerable  experience  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  these 
two  methods  of  mercurialization,  having  effected  some  very  extraordinary 
cures  with  them  after  all  other  rational  means  of  treatment  had  failed.  I 
recollect,  in  particular,  the  case  of  a  young  gentleman  of  Arkansas,  who  was 
under  my  charge,  in  1855,  on  account  of  tertiary  syphilis  of  many  years' 
ttaading,  attended  with  an  enormous  amount  of  rupial  action  of  the  skin, 
one  of  the  sores  being  fully  as  large  as  a  dinner  plate,  and  with  an  infirm, 
cachectic  state  of  the  system,  who  was  promptly  cured,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, by  daily  fumigations  with  sulphuret  of  mercury,  conjoined  with  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  tepid  bath,  a  nutritious  diet,  and  stimulants,  after  a  great 
Tftriety  of  other  means  had  been  fruitlessly  employed.  My  impression  is  that 
this  mode  of  treatment  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  profession  of 
this  country.  It  certainly  deserves  the  highest  encomiums.  When  there  is 
much  disorder  of  the  secretions,  derangement  of  the  alimentary  canal,  or  a 
feverish  state  of  the  system,  a  short  course  of  preliminary  treatment  will 
generally  be  necessary  before  commencing  the  fumigation  process,  as  this 
will  greatly  augment  its  efficacy.  In  all  cases  the  object  should  be  to  bring 
the  mercurial  vapor  as  fully  ns  possible  in  contact  with  the  syphilitic  sores. 

Simple  and  medicated  baths  often  prove  serviceable  in  tertiary  syphilis,  not 
only  as  means  of  cleanliness,  but  by  the  direct  soothing  and  healing  influ- 
ence which  they  exert  upon  the  part  and  system.  They  are  particularly 
beneficial  in  rupial  ulcers  and  in  rheumatic  pains  of  the  bones  and  joints. 
The  emollient  bath,  prepared  by  mixing  a  basinful  of  thick  gruel,  or  twice 
that  quantity  of  wheat  bran,  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  tepid  water,  gene- 
rally proves  most  grateful.  The  common  salt-water  bath,  or  a  bath  contain- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  or  chloride  of  sodium,  is  an 
excellent  detergent  and  stimulant  in  the  foul  ulcers  of  the  skin  and  bones  so 
common  in  the  advanced  stages  of  syphilis.  Occasionally  the  water  may  be 
advantageously  impregnated  with  bichloride  of  mercury,  from  three  to  ten 
grains  of  the  salt  being  added  to  the  gallon  of  fluid,  and  the  immersion  con- 
tinued for  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  Much  caution,  however,  is 
required,  especially  when  the  surface  is  considerably  denuded,  otherwise 
severe  ptyalism  may  arise.    Baths  containing  nitric,  hydrochloric,  or  acetic 
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acid,  are  Bometlmes  used,  though  of  late  thej  have  gone  mnch  oat  of  vogae, 
chiefly,  perhaps,  because  tbej  are  incoDveuient,  and  liable,  if  proper  care  be 
not  taken  in  their  preparation,  to  cause  severe  pain. 

Besides  mercury  and  the  other  means  above  mentioned,  there  are  certain 
remedies  which,  although  usually  considered  as  being  merely  aoxiliary,  are, 
nevertheless,  of  great  consequence  in  a  curative  point  of  view  in  the  treat- 
ment of  syphilis.  At  the  head  of  these  may  be  placed  a  properly  regulated 
diet,  tonics,  sudorifics,  and  anodynes,  which  deserve  the  greatest  attention  in 
every  case  of  the  disease. 

It  is  impossible  to  insist  too  strongly  upon  a  well  regulated  diet  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  affection,  when  it  is  recollected  how  much  its  progress  and  viru- 
lence are  influenced  by  the  exhausted  and  impoverished  condition  of  the 
system  which  generally  attends  it  in  its  more  advanced  stages.  No  medicine 
can  possibly  produce  its  full  and  legitimate  effects  under  such  circumstances, 
without  the  aid  of  good,  wholesome,  and  easily  digestible  food,  stimulating 
drinks,  especially  brandy  and  whisky,  and  an  abundance  of  fresh  air.  The 
blood  must  be  enriched  and  the  solids  rebuilt  before  it  will  be  possible  to 
eradicate  the  specific  virus  from  the  system. 

Tonics  are  nearly  always  indicated ;  and  quinine  with  iron  will  usually  be 
found  to  answer  better  than  any  other  combination.  The  bitter  extracts,  as 
gentian  and  quassia,  are  generally  of  no  account,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
may  conduce  to  improve  the  appetite.  Occasionally  benefit  accrues  from  the 
use  of  some  of  the  acids,  particularly  the  nitric  and  hydrochloric,  either  alone 
or  conjointly,  and  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water.  Formerly,  power- 
ful anti-syphilitic  properties  were  ascribed  to  these  articles,  but  it  is  probable 
that  all  the  good  they  do  is  solely  dependent  upon  their  tonic  virtues,  and 
not  upon  any  agency  they  possess  in  neutralizing  the  syphilitic  poison.  When 
much  emaciation  exists,  with  want  of  assimilative  power,  or  a  feeble  diges- 
tion, there  is  no  article  which  holds  out  greater  promise  of  usefulness  than 
cod-liver  oil,  given  in  doses  suited  to  the  state  of  the  stomach  and  the  gene- 
ral condition  of  the  system. 

Sudorifics  have  long  held  a  high  rank  in  the  treatment  of  syphilitic  affec- 
tions, under  a  supposition,  at  one  time  quite  rife,  that  they  aided  in  carrying 
off  the  venereal  poison,  thus  ridding  the  system  of  its  noxious  influence. 
Without  conceding  to  them  such  a  virtue,  which  they  certainly  do  not  pos- 
sess, there  is  no  question  as  to  their  general  usefulness  in  all  states  of  the 
economy  attended  with  obstructed  perspiration,  so  often  present  in  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  syphilis,  particularly  when  there  is  serious  involvement  of 
the  skin.  The  object  for  which  such  medicines  are  usually  prescribed  may 
be  readily  obtained  by  the  warm,  hot,  or  steam  bath,  assisted  by  tepid  drinks, 
and  various  kinds  of  diaphoretics,  as  Dover's  powder,  antimony  and  morphia, 
and  similar  articles.  Some  caution  is  necessary  in  the  use  of  sudorifics,  lest 
injurious  debility  be  induced. 

But  of  all  the  auxiliary  remedies  now  described,  the  most  important,  in 
every  respect,  are  anodynes ;  their  employment  is  absolutely  indispensable, 
and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  assign  to  them  too  high  a  rank.  They  are, 
up  to  a  certain  stage  of  the  treatment,  of  more  consequence  even  than  food 
and  drink.  The  patient  is  not  only  not  able  to  sleep,  but  his  body  is  literally 
racked  with  pain  and  surcharged  with  irritability.  To  look  for  any  sub- 
stantial improvement,  under  such  circumstances,  from  ordinary  remedies, 
would  be  worse  than  idle ;  it  would  be  absurd.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  quiet  the  system  and  induce  sleep ;  and  to  accomplish  this,  anodynes 
must  be  exhibited  in  large  and  sustained  doses,  a  grain  of  morphia,  or  its 
equivalent  of  solid  opium,  laudanum,  or  black  drop  being  given  every  eight 
or  twelve  hours,  according  to  the  effects  of  the  article.  The  manner  in  which 
anodynes  are  borne,  in  the  worst  forms  of  tertiary  syphilis,  is  often  astonish- 
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faig,  tad  eui  ojbHj  be  explained  by  the  irritable  eondition  of  the  nervoas 
Qileiii* 

I  haTe  not  made  any  reference  to  ionapariUa  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
above  remedies,  timplj  because  I  am  not  snre  that  its  employment  in  my 
haads  baa  OTor  been  prodnctive  of  any  appreciable  benefit.  Whether  this 
haa  ariien  from  bad  Inck,  or  from  the  nse  of  an  inferior  article,  it  is  not  in 
■y  power  to  affirm ;  I  may  state,  however,  that  I  have  employed  it  in  every 
faffm  and  mode  of  combination  in  which  it  is  used  in  this  and  other  countries, 
sad  am  therdbre  inclined  to  believe  that  it  has  been  invested  with  virtues 
wliieh  do  not  belong  to  it»  or  which  are  due  mainly,  if  not  solely,  to  its  asso* 
date  ingredients. 

Fioally,  persons  laboring  under  tertiary  syphilis  should  live  in  a  pure,  dry 
stmoephere,  and  be  well  protected  against  cold.  When  it  is  remembered 
how  easily  the  disease  is  provoked  by  exposure  to  cold,  and  by  living  in 
damp,  nndergronnd,  and  ill-ventilated  apartments,  the  importance  of  atten- 
tion to  this  iiynnction  cannot  fail  to  be  fully  appreciated.  The  body  should 
be  well  covered  with  flannel,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  and  the  patient 
aboold  not  be  permitted  to  sit  in  the  draught 

The  above  general  treatment  is  applicable,  to  a  gpreater  or  less  extent,  to 
all  fonos  and  cases  of  tertiary  syphilis  whatever ;  it  is  only  necessary,  there- 
fore, la  eondnding  this  branch  of  the  subject,  to  refer  to  the  topical  measures, 
and  to  such  modifications  of  treatment  as  are  likely  to  grow  out  of  the  ana- 
tomical relations  of  the  Individual  structures  and  organs  liable  to  suffer  from 
tUs  disease. 

There  are  certain  rules  of  treatment  which  are  applicable  to  all  local  affec- 
tions, whatever  may  be  their  site  or  extent  Thus,  the  surgeon  does  not 
hesitate  to  remove  dead  bone,  open  abscesses,  trace  out  sinuses,  divide  fasci® 
or  aponenroses,  and  trim  off  the  ragged,  undermined  and  impoverished  edg^ 
of  cotaaeons  ulcers,  so  as  to  place  them  in  a  more  suitable  condition  for  speedy 
reparation.  All  this  is  self-evident,  and  only  requires  mention  to  secure  at- 
tention. Cleanliness  is  of  paramount  importance  in  all  cases,  as  it  contributes 
not  merely  to  personal  comfort,  but  also,  in  a  powerful  degree,  to  recovery. 
Fetor  is  allayed  by  the  free  use  of  the  chlorides. 

Ulcers,  fissures,  eruptions,  papules,  and  tubercles  of  the  skin  often  get  well 
with  very  little  topical  treatment;  simply,  in  fact,  under  the  use  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  or  potassium  and  mercury,  with  attention  to  cleanliness  and  other 
hygienic  observances.  When  much  inflammation  is  present,  with  a  foul  ap- 
pearance of  the  part  and  a  tendency  to  spread,  the  dilute  tincture  of  iodine 
will  come  in  play,  with  emollient  cataplasms,  or  the  warm  water-dressing, 
simple  or  medicated.  Touching  the  sores  lightly  once  a  day,  or  every  other 
day,  with  dilute  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  or  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  gene- 
rally astonishingly  promotes  the  cure.  Unguents  are  not  always  as  bad  as 
they  have  been  represented  to  be  in  these  cases.  I  have  often  employed  them 
with  excellent  effect,  especially  the  opiate  cerate,  the  balsam  of  Peru  ointment, 
and  the  ointment  of  the  nitrate  of  mercury,  mixed  with  six  or  eight  times  its 
balk  of  simple  cerate.  The  mercurial  ointment,  much  diluted,  and  mixed 
with  opinmr,  often  makes  an  excellent  dressing  in  the  indolent  form  of  rupial 
ulcer. 

Syphilitic  <mychia  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  rupial  ulcer,  and  should  therefore 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  similar  sores  elsewhere.  If  abscesses  form 
under  the  nail,  they  must  be  punctured ;  and  if  the  nail  die,  it  must  be 
removed,  or  trimmed,  if  it  overhang  and  injuriously  compress  the  diseased 
parts. 

The  topical  treatment  of  tertiary  ulcers  of  the  throat,  mouth,  and  tongue 
is  restricted  principally  to  applications  of  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  and 
solid  nitrate  of  silver,  made  at  first  on^e  a  day,  and  subsequently  every  third, 
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or  fourth  day,  according  to  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  sore.  Weak 
gargles,  or  washes  of  acetic  acid,  tannin  and  sulphate  of  copper,  chlorinated 
soda,  or  of  the  cyanuret  of  mercury,  in  the  proportion  of  from  ten  to  six- 
teen grains  of  the  salt  to  a  pint  of  some  bland,  mucilaginous  fluid,  as  linseed 
tea  or  infusion  of  elm  bark,  may  be  employed  three  or  four  times  a  day  in  the 
intervals. 

In  the  treatment  of  syphilis  of  the  nose,  our  chief  reliance  is  upon  injections 
of  weak  lotions  of  iodide  of  iron,  sulphate  of  copper  and  tannin,  tincture  of 
myrrh,  and  chlorinated  soda,  particularly  the  latter,  as  it  imparts  not  only 
a  healthy  stimulus  to  the  affected  surfaces,  but  effectually  allays  fetor,  so  dis- 
tressing and  disgusting  in  this  class  of  nasal  complaints.  Mercurial  prepa- 
rations are,  as  a  general  rule,  improper,  being  extremely  prone  to  pass  into 
the  stomach,  and  thus  occasion  salivation  ;  but  for  this  they  would  often  be 
most  beneficial.  In  using  injections  for  the  nose,  a  large  syringe  with  a  long, 
perforated  nozzle  is  required,  the  object  being  to  bring  the  fluid  in  contact 
with  every  portion  of  diseased  structure.  They  should  not  be  repeated  more 
frequently  than  thrice  a  day,  and  especial  care  must  be  taken  that  they  do  not 
distress  by  their  severity.  In  fact,  an  injection  of  the  nose  should  never  smart 
beyond  a  very  few  minutes,  and  then  only  in  a  very  slight  degree.  If  it  pains 
longer,  it  is  an  evidence  that  it  is  too  severe  to  be  beneficial. 

If  the  affected  parts  are  within  reach,  regular  and  steady  medication  may 
be  effected  with  lint  smeared  with  some  suitable  ointment  or  wet  with  some 
slightly  stimulating  lotion.  In  all  cases  the  nasal  cavities  should  be  fre- 
quently inspected  with  a  view  to  the  early  detection  and  removal  of  dead  bone. 

In  syphilis  of  the  larynx  direct  medication  may  be  attempted  by  means  of 
the  mop  wet  with  a  weak  solution — from  ten  to  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce — 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  introduced  once  every  third  or  fourth  day,  the  patient 
being  at  the  moment  partially  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  so  as  to 
render  the  parts  more  passive,  and,  consequently,  more  tolerant  of  the  opera- 
tion, which  is  otherwise  very  apt  to  prove  a  complete  failure.  When  the 
disease  is  extensive  or  the  case  urgent,  as  when  there  is  deep  ulceration  with 
excessive  difficulty  of  deglutition  and  frequent  spasm  of  the  muscles,  or 
oedema  of  the  glottis,  nothing  short  of  laryngotomy  will  suffice,  and  should 
be  had  recourse  to  without  delay.  Direct  medication  may  then  be  made  with 
acid  nitrate  of  mercury  or  with  any  other  article  that  may  seem  expedient 
If  warty  excrescences  be  present,  they  may  be  clipped  off  with  the  scissors, 
repullulation  being  prevented  by  escharotics  or  sorbefacients.  Dead  carti- 
lage is  removed  in  the  usual  way. 

The  great  remedy  for  syphilitic  iritis  is  mercury  pushed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  produce  a  most  rapid  and  decidedly  salivant  effect.  No  time  is  to  be 
lost;  the  treatment  must  be  prompt  and  earnest,  with  a  view  to  the  one 
result,  or  the  eye  is  lost.  If  the  patient  be  young  or  plethoric,  blood  is 
freely  taken  from  the  arm  or  by  leeches  and  cups  from  the  temple.  Opium 
is  given  to  allay  pain  and  prevent  the  mercury  from  running  off  by  the 
bowels. 

Affections  of  the  hones  and  periosteum  of  the  extremities  are  treated  upon 
general  antiphlogistic  principles.  The  local  pain  and  swelling  are  often 
immensely  benefited  by  tincture  of  iodine,  leeches,  and  blisters,  although  in 
very  many  instances  they  readily  yield  to  the  internal  exhibition  of  iodide  of 
potassium  and  mercury.  A  node  should  not,  as  a  general  rule,  be  opened  so 
long  as  it  is  very  small,  and  unproductive  of  serious  annoyance ;  when  the 
reverse,  however,  is  the  case,  it  should  be  freely  incised,  and  so  also  if  it  be 
the  seat  of  distinct  fluctuation,  denotive  of  the  existence  of  matter.  A  good 
rule,  under  such  circumstances,  is  to  make  the  knife  graze  the  bone,  imper- 
fect division  of  the  parts  being  generally  worse  than  useless.  If  the  resulting 
ulcer  be  slow  in  healing,  it  should  be  vj^ell  blistered,  or  dressed  with  mercuriid 
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dBtment^  or  8ome  Btimolatlng  and  anodyne  lotion.  Sometimes  the  pain  and 
teaiion  of  a  node  may  be  promptly  relieved  by  sabcntaneons  incieion,  effected 
by  neana  of  a  delicate  bistoury,  carried  abont  in  different  directions  and  in 
mch  a  manner  as  also  to  divide  the  periosteum.  Necrosed  bone  mnst  be 
lenoTed  as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  detached  to  admit  of  its  easy  separation ; 
vhile  canons  bone  must  be  scraped  and  otherwise  managed  to  put  it  in  a 
eoadition  capable  of  undergoing  reparation.  Diffused  hypertrophy  rarely 
reqairea  any  other  than  constitutional  remedies.  Exostosis,  properly  so 
eaUedy  ia  osnally  free  from  mechanical  inconvenience ;  should  it  act  obstruct* 
ingljf  the  best  remedy  will  be  the  saw  or  pliers. 

Syphilitic  $arcoeeh  is  treated,  topically  speaking,  npon  the  same  general 
prindplea  as  swelling  of  the  testicle  from  gonorrhoea,  by  rest  of  body  and 
elevaUon  of  part,  leeches,  astringent  and  anodyne  fomentations,  and  mild 
■ercarial  inunctions.  When  the  enlargement  is  indolent  and  rebellious, 
stripping  may  be  employed,  either  with  common  adhesive  plaster,  mercurial 
tad  ammoniac  plaster,  or  the  plaster  of  Yigo.  The  cure  is  often  retarded  in 
these  cases  by  the  presence  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  serum  in  the  vaginal 
tanic.  compressing  and  irritating  the  diseased  organ.  The  proper  remedy  is 
a  free  incision,  or  repeated  punctures.  If  abscesses  and  fungus  form,  they 
ihonld  be  treated  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

When  the  testicle  Is  fungous,  ulcerated,  and  completely  disorganized,  the 
only  resource  is  removal,  no  treatment,  either  general  or  local,  proving  of 
say  service  in  such  a  case.  But,  before  so  serious  an  operation  is  ventured 
apon,  it  shoiild  always  be  understood  that  the  organ  is  really,  and  not  merely 
apparently,  past  recovery. 

The  treatment  of  condiflomatous  growths  must  be  conducted  upon  general 
and  local  principles.  It  is  true,  topical  means  alone  will  often  cure  them 
without  difficulty ;  but  to  effect  permanent  riddance  constitutional  treatment 
is  geoerally  indispensable.  The  most  efficacious  remedy,  for  this  purpose,  is 
the  iodide  of  potassium  in  union  with  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  administered 
as  in  tertiary  syphilis,  the  diet,  bowels,  and  secretions  being  at  the  same  time 
suitably  regulated.  The  specific  treatment  should  be  prolonged,  in  a  modi- 
fied manner,  for  several  weeks  after  all  disease  has  apparently  disappeared, 
the  object  being  to  break  up  all  tendency  to  recurrence. 

In  regard  to  the  topical  treatment,  cleanliness  is  a  matter  of  primary 
importance,  hardly  less  on  account  of  the  attendants  than  of  the  patient 
himself.  Free  use  mast  be  made  of  tepid  water,  impregnated  with  the  liquid 
chlorinated  soda,  and  applied  by  means  of  a  sponge  or  syringe ;  if  there  be 
much  discharge,  the  dressings  and  the  bedclothes  should  be  frequently 
sprinkled  with  the  solution.  Another  important  element  of  treatment  is 
pierfect  rest  with  isolation  of  the  affected  parts,  their  contact  having,  as 
stated  previously,  a  tendency  to  foster  growth  and  secretion.  To  repress 
the  tumors,  various  remedies  may  be  used,  the  best  of  which  is  chromic  acid, 
applied  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  until  they  are  shrivelled  and  dried  up, 
as  they  generally  will  be  in  a  few  days.  Nitrate  of  silver,  nitric  acid,  and 
acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  so  commonly  recommended,  are  all  extremely  severe, 
besides  being  very  uncertain.  In  the  intervals  of  the  applications,  the  excres- 
cences should  be  kept  well  covered  with  some  desiccating  substance,  such  as 
three  parts  of  prepared  chalk  to  one  of  carbonate  of  zinc,  calomel,  or  dry  lint. 
Under  this  management  rapid  improvement  soon  follows ;  the  tubercles  be- 
coming dry,  shrivelled,  and  less  sensitive.  In  the  minor  cases,  prompt  relief 
generally  follows  the  application,  several  times  a  day,  of  pulverized  savin, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  tannin  and  a  minute  portion  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
or  equal  parts  of  powdered  savin  and  alum.  Great  attention  should  be 
bestowed  npon  cleanliness  for  a  long  time  after  the  excrescences  have  disap- 
peared. 
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8TPHILIS  IN  THE  INFANT. 

Infants  are  snbject  to  syphilis,  and  there  are  two  modes  in  which  thej  maj 
become  infected.  First,  they  may  suffer  from  direct  inoculation,  and, 'secondly, 
the  disease  may  be  communicated  by  either  parent ;  by  the  father  in  the  act 
of  copulation,  or  by  the  mother  during  the  process  of  pregnancy.  It  has 
also  been  supposed  that  a  child  may  be  contaminated  by  the  milk  of  an  un- 
sound nurse,  but  if  this  be  true,  the  facts  have  not  been  presented  in  snch  a 
light  as  to  induce  general  conviction  of  their  accuracy. 

Direct,  primary  syphilis  may  be  contracted,  as,  indeed,  it  most  generally  is, 
by  a  child  in  its  passage  through  the  soft  parts  of  the  mother,  by  the  surface 
of  the  body  coming  in  immediate  contact  with  a  chancre  in  the  vagina,  or  on 
the  vulva,  or,  at  all  events,  with  the  secretions  of  such  a  sore.  In  this  man- 
ner an  eye  may  become  inoculated,  or  the  mouth,  or,  in  short,  any  mucous 
surface  that  may  entangle  and  retain  the  specific  virus  sufficiently  long  to  ad- 
mit of  its  absorption ;  for  in  so  young  a  subject  as  this  it  is  probably  not 
necessary  that  there  should  be  any  actual  solution  of  continuity  in  order  to 
produce  the  effect,  the  mucous  tissues  being  so  delicate,  and  the  lymphatics 
so  active  as  to  enable  the  poison  to  enter  these  vessels  by  direct  imbibition. 
When  the  disease  attacks  the  skin,  however,  it  is  generally,  if  not  always,  the 
result  of  direct  inoculation  from  the  matter  being  brought  into  contact  with 
an  abrasion  on  its  surface.  A  nurse  having  a  chancre  upon  her  nipple  may 
impart  the  virus  to  the  infant's  lips  in  the  act  of  suckling,  but  such  an  occur- 
rence, although  possible,  must  be  extremely  uncommon. 

In  whatever  manner  the  infection  is  caught,  the  resulting  disease  pursues 
the  same  course  as  when  it  occurs  in  the  adult,  whether  from  sexual  inter- 
course or  artificial  inoculation.  The  child  may  perish  from  the  local  irritation, 
or,  if  it  survive  the  primary  affection,  it  may  afterwards  suffer  from  constitu- 
tional syphilis,  the  impression  manifesting  itself  in  cutaneous  eruptions, 
mucous  tubercles,  sore  throat,  ulceration  of  the  nose,  and  rheumatic  pains  in 
the  bones  and  joints. 

^n  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  infantile  syphilis,  however,  the  disease  is 
communicated  either  through  the  seminal  fluid  of  the  father,  in  the  act  of  pro- 
creation, or  by  the  mother  through  her  blood  after  the  ovum  has  taken  up  its 
residence  in  the  uterus.  That  the  contamination  may  occur  in  both  these 
ways  has  been  incontestably  proved  by  numerous  observations,  conducted 
with  such  care  as  not  to  admit  of  any  reasonable  doubt.  The  semen  is  a  living 
fluid,  and  in  a  man  laboring  under  constitutional  syphilis  the  probability  is 
that  every  spermatozoon  is  completely  impregnated  with  the  specific  poison  ; 
hence  it  is  only  necessary  that  it  should  be  mixed  with  the  material  furnished 
by  the  mother  in  order  to  produce  thorough  vitiation  of  the  new  being. 
Thus,  the  very  fountain  of  life  is  poisoned  in  the  very  act  of  conception,  and 
it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  all  its  sources  should  participate  in  the  evil 
thus  inflicted. 

The  time  at  which  a  female  with  secondary  symptoms  may  communicate  the 
poison  to  her  offspring  cannot  be  accurately  stated.  The  probability  is  that 
it  is  very  short.  This  is  proved  by  the  circumstance  that  such  a  woman  fre- 
quently aborts  within  a  few  months  after  conception,  evidently  in  consequence 
of  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  virus  upon  the  fcetns.  I  suppose  that  the 
contamination  is  coeval  with  conception,  occurring  at  the  moment  of  the 
commingling  of  the  two  seminal  fluids ;  for  if  it  be  assumed,  as  we  have  a 
right  to  do  from  the  facts  of  the  case,  that  the  male  can  communicate  the 
poison  in  this  manner,  why  should  a  similar  faculty  not  be  ascribed  to  the 
female  ?     She,  too,  furnishes  a  fecundating  substance — a  seminal  liquor— 
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vbieh  can  no  more  escape  contamination  when  her  system  is  affected  with 
secondary  syphilis  than  the  seminal  fluid  of  the  male.  In  both  cases,  the 
blood,  the  source  of  life,  growth,  and  nutrition,  is  completely  empoisoned, 
and  hence  all  its  products,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  must  necessarily  participate 
in  the  e^il  effects  to  which  such  a  state  must  give  rise.  But  in  the  female 
these  effects  must  be  still  greater  than  in  the  male ;  the  whole  function  of  the 
male,  in  the  process  of  reproduction,  consists  in  the  deposition  of  a  certain 
amoant  of  semen,  perhaps  a  solitary  spermatozoon,  while  the  female  is  also 
obliged  not  only  to  furnish  a  fluid,  but  after  conception  has  occurred,  she  is 
compelled  to  nourish  the  new  being,  the  most  intimate  connection  being  esta- 
blished between  them  by  means  of  the  placenta. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  a  healthy  child,  or  a  child  bom  of  healthy  parents, 
may  be  infected  by  a  nurse  affected  with  secondary  syphilis ;  the  milk  being 
tainted,  and  capable  of  communicating  the  disease.  Of  the  possibility  of 
such  an  occurrence  I  entertain,  I  confess,  great  doubt ;  my  own  practice  has 
certainly  not  afforded  me  any  examples  of  it,  while  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
tee  several  cases  where  the  converse  was  the  fact,  healthy  children  having 
socked  infected  women,  and  yet  they  remained  perfectly  sound. 

It  has  been  a  contested  point  whether  a  child,  laboring  under  constitutional 
syphilis,  can  infect  its  nurse  by  communicating  the  disease  through  the  nipple, 
and  the  question,  as  might  have  been  expected,  has  been  answered  differently 
by  different  writers.  Those  who  have  espoused  the  affirmative  side  of  the 
question,  rest  their  assertion  upon  the  result  of  personal  observation,  the 
roost  reliable  testimony  of  all,  one  would  suppose,  in  a  controversy  of  this 
kind ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  observation  is  fallacious,  and  that  all 
men,  however  competent  to  practise  medicine  and  surgery,  are  liable  to  be 
deceived  by  their  patients,  especially  in  relation  to  venereal  affections.  Not 
only  do  the  abettors  of  this  doctrine  assert  the  possibility  of  this  mode  of 
transmission,  but  they  go  further  and  allege  that  a  nurse  so  affected  has,  in 
turn,  infected  her  own  offspring.  In  a  case  related  by  Mr.  Hunter,  and  upon 
which  great  stress  is  usually  laid  by  authors,  it  is  stated  that  the  diseased 
infant,  in  this  way,  successively  inoculated  three  wet  nurses,  two  of  whom 
afterwards  conceived,  and  were  delivered  of  syphilitic  children.  Now,  in- 
stead of  looking  upon  this  case  in  this  peculiar  light,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
infer  one  of  two  things,  either  that  this  diseased  child  had  had  a  chancre  upon 
its  lip,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  that  the  three  nurses  had  all  been  previ- 
ously infected. 

Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  contend  that  such  a  mode  of  contamination 
is  impracticable,  base  their  conclusions  upon  the  fact  that  the  matter  of 
secondary  syphilis  is  destitute  of  inoculable  properties,  no  well  authenticated 
case,  or  one  entirely  free  from  objection,  having  yet  been  observed  of  the 
transmission  of  the  disease  through  its  intervention.  Now,  if  this  be  true,  as 
undoubtedly  it  is  of  the  adult,  it  ought  to  be  equally  true  of  the  infant ;  and 
hence,  although  the  child  should  have  a  specific  sore  upon  the  lip  or  tongue, 
and  the  mother  a  fissure,  crack,  or  ulcer  upon  the  nipple,  yet,  inasmuch  as 
the  secretion  of  the  former  is  innocuous,  no  constitutional  contamination  can 
be  caused  by  its  contact  with  the  exposed  surface  of  the  latter. 

There  is  another  question  which  closely  connects  itself  with  the  preceding, 
and  it  is  this:  Is  there  any  evidence,  of  a  positive  kind,  that  a  husband  labor- 
ing under  secondary  syphilis  may  communicate  the  disease  to  his  wife  through 
the  agency  of  the  semen  ?  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  none,  and  yet  the 
affirmative  side  of  the  question  has  met  with  some  very  warm  advocates.  It 
is  absurd  to  believe  that  this  fluid,  when  injected  into  the  vagina  and  uterus, 
is  ever  absorbed,  even  supposing  that  it  were  retained  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  which,  however,  it  rarely,  if  ever,  is.  There  is  certainly  no 
satisfactory  proof  of  such  an  event,  and  wo  must,  therefore,  at  least  for  the 
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present,  reject  it.  It  is  different  when  impregnation  ocenrs.  Here,  as  already 
seen,  the  semen  mixes  directly  with  the  corresponding  flaid  of  the  female,  to 
which  it  at  once  imparts  its  deleterions  properties,  thereby  effectnally  tainting 
the  new  being  in  the  very  act  of  its  creation. 

Hereditary  syphilis  is  generally  a  grave  disease ;  for,  nnless  it  be  judi- 
ciously treated,  it  nearly  always  proves  fatal.  A  great  majority  of -the  neg- 
lected cases  terminate  in  abortion,  the  foetus  often  perishing  as  early  as  the 
end  of  the  third  month,  and  from  thence  on  death  may  occnr  at  any  period 
np  to  the  full  term  of  gestation,  the  child  being  usually  thrown  off  in  a  putrid 
and  horribly  offensive  condition.  The  number  of  successive  abortions  is 
sometimes  remarkable ;  in  one  instance,  communicated  to  me  by  one  of  my 
own  patients,  it  amounted  to  thirteen,  the  woman  never  having  brought  forth 
a  healthy  infant.  Cases  of  three  and  four  successive  abortions  have  repeatedly 
come  under  my  observation.  Now  and  then  a  woman  will  abort  several 
times  in  succession,  and  then  be  delivered  of  an  apparently  healthy  child ;  I 
say  apparently  healthy,  for,  although  the  new  being  may  be  perfectly  plump 
and  fat,  and  exhibit  all  the  outward  signs  of  the  most  perfect  integrity,  yet 
generally,  in  a  very  few  weeks,  it  is  found  to  present  unmistakable  marks  of 
decay  and  disease.  The  first  thing  that  is  usually  noticed  is  that  it  loses  flesh 
and  strength,  becoming  gradually  thin  and  puling,  and  looking  as  if  it  had 
been  withered  by  the  sudden  drying  up  of  its  juices.  The  skin  has  a  dingy, 
muddy,  shrivelled  appearance,  and  hangs  about  in  loose,  soft  folds.  The 
countenance  is  shrunken,  wan,  and  ghastly,  and  resembles  that  of  a  man  of 
seventy-five  or  eighty,  instead  of  that  of  an  infant  a  few  weeks  old.  The  voice 
is  husky  ;  the  respiration  is  snuffling ;  the  throat  is  sore ;  the  gums  are  red 
and  spongy ;  the  lips  and  anus  are  fissured ;  and  the  body  is  covered  with 
copper-colored  eruptions,  usually  of  the  scaly  kind,  and  intermixed  with 
tubercles.  Purulent  ophthalmia  is  not  uncommon,  the  inflammation  usually 
coming  on  within  two  or  three  days  after  birth,  and  generally  ending  in  total 
blindness.  In  some  cases  numerous  superficial  ulcers  are  found  upon  the 
surface,  attended  with  a  thick,  tenacious  discharge,  and  a  hard,  reddish,  cha- 
racteristic base.  The  hair  often  drops  off  in  large  quantity,  both  on  the 
scalp  and  on  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  well-developed  node  and  orchitis 
are  of  rare  occurrence  in  infantile  syphilis.  Death,  under  such  circumstances, 
is  seldom  protracted  beyond  the  first  three  or  four  weeks  after  birth.  Occa- 
sionally, the  child  may  reach  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  year,  and  in  a 
few  instances  life  is  prolonged  until  after  the  period  of  puberty,  the  individual 
having  a  stunted,  sickly  growth,  and  being  the  subject  of  deep  ulcerations  of 
the  throat,  palate,  nose,  and  skin,  with,  perhaps,  caries  of  the  bones  of  the 
extremities,  and  stiffness  of  some  of  the  principal  joints.  Such,  in  a  few 
words,  is  an  account  of  the  most  common  effects  of  this  direful  form  of  the 
disease.  Few  children  recover,  and  those  who  do  are  doomed  to  drag  out  a 
miserable  existence,  generally  amidst  the  most  loathsome  and  disgusting  de- 
formities. 

Infantile  syphilitic  eruptions  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  some  of  the  more 
common  affections  of  the  skin  incident  to  early  childhood,  and  the  diagnosis 
is  not  unfrequently  environed  with  no  little  difficulty  in  consequence.  In 
obscure  cases,  our  chief  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  history  of  the  attack, 
and  other  concomitant  circumstances.  From  three  to  four  weeks  after  birth 
is  the  average  period  of  the  appearance  of  the  cutaneous  affections,  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  the  buttock,  scrotum,  face,  chest,  and  inside  of  the  thigh  and  arm 
being  the  parts  originally  involved.  The  surface  immediately  around  the 
eruptions  is  of  a  coppery  or  reddish-brown  color,  a  condition  very  different 
from  what  is  observed  in  ordinary  diseases,  especially  eczema,  lichen,  pmrigo, 
and  lepra,  with  which  they  are  most  liable  to  be  confounded.  Besides  this, 
which  is  always  a  most  important  symptom,  diagnostically  considered,  the 
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jnoentl  appearance  «r  the  infant  shotrg  tbat  it  faos  received  a  severe  shock; 
it  is  thin  and  emaciated,  and  progressively  fails  to  an  extent,  and  in  a  manner 
altogether  nnnsnal  in  common  cutaneoas  maladies.  The  old,  withered  and 
shrivelled  look  of  the  child  is  almost,  of  itself,  characteristic  of  the  disease; 
the  snaffling  is  another  important  element  in  the  discrimination  of  the  case, 
ud  too  mnch  stress  cannot  be  laid  npon  the  mottled,  dingy,  or  mnddy  state 
of  the  skin.  The  history  of  the  case  will  asually  show  that  the  parents  have 
been  the  sabjects  of  syphilis,  or  that  they  are  actually  saffering  onder  it  at 
the  time. 

Hnch  stress  has  recently  been  laid  upon  the  condition  of  the  teeth  as  a 
diagaostic  sign  in  hereditary  infantile  syphiliE,  attention  having  been  first 
directed  to  the  subject  by  Mr.  J.  Hntchinson,  of  England.  The  disease  oc- 
curs chiefly  in  connection  with,  or  as  a  result  of,  specific  stomatitis,  and  dis- 
plays itself  more  particalariy  in  the  npper  incisors,  althongh  the  lower  inci- 
sors and  even  the  canine  teeth  occasionally  participate  in  the  morbid  action. 
The  first  evidence  of  the  disease  is  generally  a  dirty,  dingy  or  light  brownish 
appearance  of  the  enamel  of  the  central  and  afterwards  of  the  lateral  incisors, 
which  soon  begin  to  soften  and  crumble  away,  the  child  nltimately  becoming 
edentnlooa.  Both  sets  of  teeth  are  cut  pretiiaturely  as  well  as  very  irregu- 
larly, as  it  respects  their  position  in  the  jaw  ;  and,  unless  the  constitutional 
taint  is  early  eradicated,  the  permanent  are  doomed  to  share  the  same  fate  as 
the  temporary,  although  they  are  destroyed  less  rapidly. 

The  characteristic  appearances  of  infantile  syphilitic  teeth  are  well  tlluH- 
trated  in  the  annexed  sketches,  figs.  93,  93,  borrowed  from  Mr.  Erichseu. 

Fig.  92. 


Tretilment. — The  treatment  of  infantile  syphilis  must  be  prophylactic  and 
curative.  If  the  mother  be  suspecled  to  be  laboring  under  a  constitutional 
taint,  as  she  justly  may  be  if  she  has  had  several  consecutive  abortions  or 
miscarriages,  or  if  she  is  in  infirm  health,  with  eruptions  upon  the  skin,  a  plen- 
tiful discharge  from  ihe  vagina,  and  an  ulcerated  condition  of  the  neck  of  the 
nlerus,  she  should  be  promptly  put  upon  a  course  of  mercury  and  a  properly 
regalated  diet,  in  order  to  prevent  (he  ill  effects  of  the  contaminated  state  of 
her  blood  upon  the  fcetiis,  and  thus  enable  the  latter  to  attain  its  full  growth, 
and  the  full  period  of  gestation.  The  mercurial  course  should  be  chronic, 
not  acute,  and  as  gentle  as  possible,  lest  it  should  escile  abortion  ;  and  in 
most  cases  it  will  be  beneficial  to  associate  the  metal  with  the  iodide  of  potas- 
siam  and  some  preparation  of  iron,  with  a  view  to  a  tonic  effect  upon  the 
general  system,  which,  as  already  stated,  is  usually  in  an  impaired  and 
cachectic  condition,  and  therefore  requires  great  attention  lo  bring  it  up  to 
its  normal  level.  The  diet  should  be  mild  and  ontritions,  the  clothing  should 
be  warm,  and  the  patient  should  have  the  full  benefit  of  fresh  air. 

As  t^oon  as  the  child  is  born  it  should  be  laken  from  its  infected  mother, 
and  confided  to  a  sound  wet-nurse,  as  an  appropriate  diet  is  absolutely  es> 
Mntial  to  its  preservation.  If  uo  suitable  wet-nurse  can  be  obtained,  it 
ihonld  have  an  abundaut  supply  of  fresh  cow's  milk,  or,  what  is  better,  of 
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the  milk  of  the  ass,  which  approaches  nearer  to  the  haman  milk,  in  some  of 
its  more  important  properties,  than  that  of  any  other  animal.  The  body  and 
limbs  should  be  well  protected  with  flannel,  and  frequent  reconrse  sbonld  be 
had  to  the  tepid  bath,  impregnated  with  bran,  or  mucilage,  especially  if  there 
be  eruptions,  fissures,  or  ulcers  upon  the  skin.  An  abundant  supply  of  pure 
air  will  be  indispensable.  The  fact  is,  too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid, 
in  every  case,  to  the  observance  of  the  rules  of  hygiene.  Cod-liver  oil  will 
prove  a  valuable  adjuvant  in  all  cases  where  it  agrees  with  the  stomach. 

The  most  important  internal  remedy  is  mercury,  and  it  is  here  that  this 
article  often  displays  its  effects  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  neutralizing  the 
specific  virus.  If  any  one  should  doubt  the  efficacy  of  this  medicine,  as  an 
antisyphilitic  agent,  his  scepticism  will  soon  vanish  if  he  will  take  the  trouble 
to  watch  the  progress  of  the  treatment  and  the  good  results  that  will  follow 
it.  If  it  is  not  positively  a  specific,  it  approaches  as  nearly  this  property  in 
this  disease  as  anything  well  can,  quinine  in  intermittent  fever  hardly  ex- 
cepted. The  form  of  exhibition  is  the  bichloride,  in  doses  varying  from  the 
fortieth  to  the  fiftieth  of  a  grain  three  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  dis- 
solved in  distilled  water,  or,  when  there  is  need  of  a  tonic,  in  a  few  drops  of 
Huxham's  tincture  of  bark.  This  should  be  steadily  continued,  with  now 
and  then  a  few  days'  intermission,  for  a  number  of  weeks,  not  only  until  all 
disease  is  apparently  gone,  but  for  a  considerable  period  after ;  and  it  will 
be  well  for  the  sake  of  the  more  complete  eradication  of  the  poison,  to  recur 
to  the  remedy  occasionally  until  the  child  is  several  years  of  age.  When  the 
disease  proves  obstinate,  the  bichloride  may  generally  be  advantageously 
conjoined  with  the  iodide  of  potassium,  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  of  a 
grain  being  given  with  each  dose  of  the  salt,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
child.  When  the  body  is  covered  with  sores,  pustules,  or  tubercles,  a  gentle 
course  of  mercurial  fumigation  will  be  advisable,  but  great  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  carry  it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  induce  debility  or  to  suffocate 
the  child.  Mild  dressings  may  be  used  in  the  intervals,  and  of  these  the  best 
will  be  very  weak  preparations  of  oxide  of  zinc  or  of  the  nitrate  of  mercury, 
in  the  form  of  unguent. 

Cases  sometimes  occur  where  the  bichloride  of  mercury  does  apparently 
either  no  good,  or  where  it  proves  positively  prejudicial ;  under  such  circum- 
stances trial  may  be  made  of  mercury  with  chalk,  or,  what  is  preferable, 
because  not  liable  to  cause  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  of  inunction  with 
mercurial  ointment,  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  being  rubbed  upon  the 
inside  of  the  thigh  once  a  day,  the  surface  being  kept  constantly  covered 
with  a  piece  of  flannel.  The  treatment  is  continued  for  several  weeks,  until 
all  evidence  of  the  disease  has  disappeared. 


SYPHILIZATION. 


Within  the  last  few  years,  attention  has  been  directed,  in  various  quarters, 
to  the  subject  of  syphilizationj  or  the  cure  of  syphilis  by  inoculation  with 
the  virus  of  chancre.  As  early  as  1844,  Dr.  Turenne,  in  attempting  to  trans- 
fer syphilis  from  man  to  the  monkey,  was  struck  with  the  fact  that,  when  the 
inoculation  was  repeated  a  number  of  times,  the  tissues  to  which  the  matter 
was  applied  were  at  length  rendered  completely  insusceptible  to  its  influence. 
To  the  condition  thus  obtained,  he  applied  the  term  syphilization.  Sup- 
posing that  the  treatment  might  be  advantageous  to  the  human  system,  he 
accordingly  instituted  some  experiments  upon  men,  but  the  results  of  his  ob- 
servations were  not  given  to  the  profession  until  after  the  publication  of  the 
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nemoir  of  Dr.  Sperino,  of  Tarin,  in  1851.  In  thin  memoir  nnmerons  ex- 
periments are  detailed,  going  to  show  that  constitntional  syphilis  may  be 
Boeeessfblly  cured  by  repeated  inocnlation.  More  recently  the  subject  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  other  observers,  especially  of  Dr.  Boeck,  of  Nor- 
way, the  results  of  whose  labors  have  been  widely  disseminated  through  the 
acdical  press  of  Europe  and  America.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  experi- 
ments upon  syphillzation  have  been  performed  in  this  country. 

According  to  Dr.  Boeck,  syphillzation  is  Justifiable  at  all  periods  of  life, 
but  it  should  only  be  resorted  to  after  the  development  of  secondary  symp- 
toms ;  for,  as  long  as  the  disease  Is  in  its  primary  stage,  inoculation  would 
be  improper,  as  no  one  can  positively  determine  beforehand  whether  the  con- 
stitution will  become  tainted  or  not  The  earlier  the  treatment  is  commenced, 
the  better,  and  the  effect  will  always  be  the  more  prompt  and  decisive,  when 
the  patient  has  not  been  subjected  to  any  previous  mercurial  course,  which  ren- 
ders the  system  more  stubborn  to  Its  Influence,  and  more  prone  to  relapses. 

The  inoculation  is  performed  with  the  virus  of  chancre,  and  it  is  imma- 
terial whether  the  matter  be  taken  from  the  indurated  or  the  non-indurated 
sore.  The  parts  selected  for  the  operation  are  the  trunk  and  the  inside  of 
the  thighs  and  arms.  In  a  few  days  pustules  will  form,  the  matter  of  which 
must  be  inserted  into  the  skin,  until  no  further  effects  result,  when  the  vims 
of  the  primary  sore  must  again  be  employed,  and  the  same  course  be  pursued 
u  before,  until  it  Is  found  that  no  further  impression  can  be  made  upon  the 
system.  It  will  sometimes  require  the  use  of  a  new  virus  five  or  six  times, 
before  complete  constitutional  immunity  can  be  secured.  The  symptoms,  as 
a  general  rule,  begin  to  abate  in  from  four  to  six  weeks,  but  it  may  take  a 
whole  year  before  the  disease  Is  perfectly  eradicated.  It  will  be  found,  upon 
every  repetition  of  the  inoculation,  that  the  pustules  and  ulcers  become  less 
and  less,  and,  also,  that  they  gradually  lose  their  specific  appearance  and 
character. 

In  regard  to  the  value  of  this  treatment,  it  is  obviously  impossible,  at  pre- 
sent, to  form  any  definitive  conclusions ;  further  observation  alone  can  en- 
able us  to  do  this.  The  practice  is,  to  say  the  least,  exceedingly  filthy  and 
disgusting ;  a  circumstance  which,  added  to  the  tediousness  of  the  cure,  will 
probably  serve  as  an  effectual  bar  to  its  general  adoption.  Besides,  a  sur- 
geon may,  in  consequence  of  its  employment,  render  himself  liable  to  prose- 
cution and  heavy  fine,  as  in  a  case  which  recently  occurred  In  France. 
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CHAPTER   XII, 

GENERAL  DIAGNOSIS. 

Diagnosis  Is  the  art  of  distinguishing  and  identifying  diseases  and  acci- 
dents, or,  in  other  words,  of  determining  their  seat,  Datare,  and  effects.  Its 
study  is  of  paramount  importance  to  every  practitioner,  and  he  should  there- 
fore omit  no  opportunity  of  improving  his  knowledge  of  it.  Its  value,  prac- 
tically considered,  has  been  felicitously  expressed  by  Louis,  the  illustrion? 
secretary  of  the  French  Academy  of  Surgery.  "  The  science  of  diagnosis,'' 
says  he,  "  holds  the  highest  rank  among  the  different  branches  of  the  healing 
art,  as  it  is  at  once  the  most  useful  and  the  most  difficult.  The  discernment 
of  the  peculiar  character  of  each  kind  of  disease  and  of  its  different  species 
constitutes  the  source  of  all  curative  indications.  Without  a  clear  and  exact 
diagnosis,  theory  must  always  be  at  fault,  and  practice  frequently  uncertain." 
It  is  by  his  knowledge  of  diagnosis  that  the  practitioner  acquires  a  command 
over  disease  which  he  who  is  destitute  of  it  can  never  attain.  It  should 
therefore  form  the  great  object  of  his  inquiry  in  every  case  of  disease  and 
accident ;  for  to  be  able  to  locate  and  define  their  seat  and  character  is  almost 
to  be  able  to  cure  them.  To  be  incapable  of  doing  this  is  literally  to  grope 
about  in  the  dark ;  or  to  be  tossed  to  and  fro,  like  a  mariner  without  a  helm, 
upon  an  ocean  of  uncertainty.  To  disentangle  truth  from  error ;  to  give  to 
disease  ''a  local  habitation  and  a  name;"  to  distinguish  one  injury  from  aa- 
other;  and  to  base  upon  the  knowledge  thus  derived  a  proper  course  of 
treatment,  calculated  to  restore  the  sufferer  to  comfort  and  health,  are  among 
the  highest  attributes  of  the  practitioner,  and  require  an  amount  of  talent, 
tact,  and  experience  such  as  few  men  possess. 

The  very  first  thing  that  a  surgeon  does  when  he  is  called  to  a  case  of  dis- 
ease is  to  set  up  an  inquiry  into  its  true  nature ;  to  ascertain  where  it  is 
situated,  or  what  structures  it  involves ;  how  it  has  been  brought  about ;  what 
progress  it  has  made ;  and  what  are  its  essential  characteristics,  or  in  what 
particulars  it  differs  from  other  lesions.  In  order  to  do  this  with  any  tole- 
rable degree  of  success,  it  is  necessary,  in  many  cases,  literally  to  interrogate 
every  important  organ  and  tissue  of  the  body,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
which  of  them  are  more  directly  implicated  in  the  disorder,  which  are  free 
from  suffering,  and  which*  are  affected  only  sympathetically.  Such  a  step  is 
generally  indispensable  when  the  lesion  is  of  spontaneous  origin,  or  when  it 
arises  without  any  appreciable  cause.  When  the  converse  is  the  case,  a  less 
elaborate  examination  will  usually  suffice  to  supply  the  requisite  light.  Not 
unfrequently  the  nature  of  the  complaint  is  perceived  at  a  glance. 


SECJT.  I. — EXAMINATION  OP  THE  PATIENT. 

To  examine  a  patient  well,  so  as  to  elicit  all  the  light  that  may  be  neces- 
sary to  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  his  malady,  requires  gene- 
rally great  tact  and  an  extensive  knowledge  of  morbid  and  healthy  anatomy, 
physiology,  pathology,  and  animal  chemistry,  not  to  say  anything  of  micro- 
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mofjt  now  80  much  employed  m  a  means  of  diagnosiB.  Anj  one  maj  make 
a  raperficial  inyestigatlon,  and  in  the  more  ordinary  cases  sacb  a  mode  of 
procedore  may  perhaps  be  all  that  is  required ;  but  nnder  opposite  circom- 
stances,  where  eyerything  is  shrouded  in  obscurity,  nothing  short  of  the  most 

Kient  and  elaborate  exploration  will  usually  answer  the  purpose.  Enow- 
ge  and  tact  alone,  however,  will  not  insure  success ;  they  may  go  very  far, 
it  is  troe,  in  enabling  the  practitioner  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  a  case,  but 
uoleaa  tbey  are  aided  by  a  nice  foculty  of  observation,  and  by  a  just  sense  of 
discrimination,  he  will  never  be  able  to  analyze  and  group  the  facts  presented 
to  him  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  render  them  fully  available  when  he  comes  to 
apply  hia  therapeutic  agents.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  power  of  observa- 
tion is  a  rare  gift,  which  few  possess,  and  still  fewer  use  to  advantage.  Sur- 
geonSy  like  physicians,  have  eyes,  but  they  do  not  always  see,  and  ears,  but 
Uiey  do  not  always  hear.  Another  fault,  of  which,  unfortunately,  too  many, 
even  among  the  most  sagacious  and  best  informed,  are  frequently  guilty,  is 
the  hasty  manner  in  which  examinations  are  made,  and,  hence,  no  wonder 
that  so  many  disgraceful  and  fatal  blunders  are  daily  committed  by  men  who, 
If  thej  would  only  give  themselves  proper  time,  might  see  disease  as  clearly 
as  if  tbey  were  looking  at  it  in  a  mirror.  Hasty  examinations  commonly  lead 
to  hasty  deductions,  and  hasty  deductions  to  hasty  generalization  and  slovenly 
practice.  All  practitioners  do  not  of  course  require  the  same  amount  of  time 
to  arrive  at  a  correct  judgment  respecting  the  diagnosis  of  their  cases ;  some 
literally  jnmp  at  conclusions ;  others  reach  them  only  by  a  slow  and  tedious 
process  of  examination  and  induction.  Of  the  two,  the  latter  are  generally 
the  safest  practitioners. 

The  object  of  an  examination  is  often  seriously  interfered  with,  if  not  en- 
tirely frustrated,  by  the  want  of  co-operation  of  the  patient,  in  consequence 
of  hia  timidity,  bis  want  of  intelligence,  or  the  perverseness  of  his  disposition. 
Moeh  adroitness  is  therefore  often  required  to  bring  out  the  desired  result ; 
folly  as  much  as  the  lawyer  is  obliged  to  expend  in  the  examination  of  a  wit- 
ness who  is  incapable  of  appreciating  the  responsibility  of  his  position,  or  of 
making  a  proper  use  of  bis  knowledge.  To  gain  the  confidence  of  a  patient 
is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  practitioner,  as  this  is  often  necessary  not  only 
to  a  full  development  of  the  history  of  bis  case,  but  to  its  successful  manage- 
ment. A  gentle  word,  an  agreeable  tone,  a  winning  manner,  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  eflTect  this  result,  and  are  attributes  of  the  highest  value,  the  more  so 
as  but  few  persons  in  our  profession  possess  them. 

Age,  occupation,  climate,  and  habits  of  life,  being  so  many  circumstances 
calculated  to  modify  morbid  action,  should  be  among  the  first  objects  of  in- 
quiry at  the  bedside  of  the  sick.  There  are  many  diseases  which  occur  only 
at  particular  periods  of  life.  Thus,  scrofula  is  most  common  in  children, 
scirrhos  in  elderly  persons,  chronic  enlargement  of  the  prostate  in  advanced 
age.  The  influence  of  occnpation  in  the  production  of  disease  is  well  shown 
in  hemorrhoids,  varix,  and  ulcers  of  the  legs,  and,  to  go  no  farther,  in  necrosis 
of  the  lower  jaw  in  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches. 
Gout,  rheumatism,  pneumonia,  and  pleurisy  are  most  common  in  northern 
latitudes,  while  dysentery,  hepatitis,  and  fever  are  most  frequent  in  southern. 
ladivldoals  of  dissipated  habits  are  particularly  prone  to  erysipelas,  boils, 
and  carbuncles,  and  are  often  attacked  with  delirium  tremens,  when  they 
become  the  subjects  of  severe  injuries,  as  lacerated  wounds,  fractures,  and 
dialocations. 

Particular  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  previous  history  of  the  case ; 
whether  there  is  any  hereditary  predisposition  to  disease;  whether  the  suffering 
organ  was  ever  similarly  affected  before ;  how  the  present  attack  came  on, 
how  long  it  has  been  in  progress,  and  what  have  been  its  chief  symptoms. 
A  carefol  examination  of  this  kind  cannot  fail  to  elicit  important  and  valuable 
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information,  which,  if  properly  applied,  may  go  far  in  saving  the  patient's 
life,  or  in  cutting  short  his  disease. 

A  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  a  disease  often  throws  valuable  light  upon 
their  diagnosis.  Thus,  the  knowledge  that  a  yonth  affected  with  urethritis 
recently  had  connection  with  a  lewd  female,  at  once  leads  to  a  proper  com- 
prehension of  the  nature  of  the  case ;  and  in  the  same  manner  important  aid 
may  be  obtained  in  deciding  between  a  specific  and  a  non-specific  nicer  on 
the  head  of  the  penis.  The  diagnosis  of  a  malignant  pustule  upon  the  hand 
is  generally  determined  at  a  glance  by  a  surgeon  of  experience ;  but  one  of 
an  opposite  character  will  hardly  arrive  at  such  a  result  without  being  told 
that  the  patient  a  few  days  previously  was  engaged  in  flaying  a  cow,  or  in 
handling  green  hides.  During  the  existence  of  endemic  and  epidemic  dis- 
eases, all  persons  brought  within  their  influence  are  liable  to  their  attacks, 
and  the  similarity  of  the  symptoms  is  consequently  sufficient  to  stamp  their 
character.  The  knowledge  that  pyemia  frequently  follows  upon  severe  inju- 
ries and  capital  operations  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  practitioner,  as  it 
enables  him  at  once  to  interpret  correctly  the  symptoms  which  attend  that 
peculiar  affection,  the  nature  of  which  was  so  long  a  mystery. 

In  accidents,  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  of  their  occurrence  is  often  a 
matter  of  great  moment  iu  a  diagnostic  point  of  view.  Thus,  if  a  man,  in 
the  act  of  falling  from  a  considerable  height,  has  alighted  upon  the  vertex, 
and  is  immediately  rendered  insensible,  and  particularly  if  he  remains  in  that 
condition  for  a  long  time,  the  inference  is  strong  that  the  base  of  the  skull  is 
fractured,  and  that  he  will  perish  from  the  effects  of  the  lesion,  although 
there  may  be  no  apparent  injury  upon  the  portion  of  the  head  which  received 
the  blow.  In  railroad  accidents  the  leg  may  be  severely  hurt,  and  yet  not 
sufficiently  so  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  depression  of  the  system  ;  in- 
quiry discloses  the  fact  that  the  body  was  violently  compressed  between  the 
car  and  a  post,  and  a  more  thorough  exploration  leads  to  the  discovery  of 
rupture  of  the  spleen,  liver,  bowel,  or  bladder ;  a  circumstance  which  at  once 
establishes  the  diagnosis,  and  prevents  the  patient  from  being  subjected  to 
useless  amputation. 

When  the  patient  is  unconscious,  whether  from  disease  or  accident,  valuable 
information  respecting  the  nature  of  the  affection  may  often  be  obtained  from 
bis  nurses  and  friends ;  or,  in  the  latter  case,  from  the  by-standers,  who  thus 
become  important  witnesses  of  what  transpired  at  the  moment  in  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  injury  was  inflicted,  the  previous  state  of  the  intel- 
lect, and  the  condition  of  the  person  immediately  consequent  upon  the  receipt 
of  the  lesion. 

In  the  more  obscure  cases  of  diseases  and  accidents,  the  diagnosis  can  be 
arrived  at  only  after  the  most  patient,  thorough,  and  systematic  examination ; 
a  random  exploration  will  be  worse  than  useless.  Every  organ  must  be 
questioned,  and  even  then  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  determine  what 
the  lesion  really  is.  In  my  own  examinations  I  usually  begin  with  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  from  which  I  pass  on,  successively,  to  the  abdominal  and 
pelvic  viscera,  the  lungs  and  their  envelops,  the  heart,  brain,  and  spinal  cord, 
and,  finally,  the  external  surface,  carefully  noting  everything  of  importance 
as  I  proceed.  In  this  manner,  it  is  difficult  for  any  serious  disease  to  escape 
detection,  if  the  practitioner  is  at  all  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  correct 
observation. 

EXAMINATION  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  ORGANS. 

In  general,  very  nseful  diagnostic  information  is  afforded  by  the  state  o 
the  tongue  in  surgical  affections.  In  traumatic  fever,  abscesses,  rhenmatism, 
and  gout,  the  organ  is  usually  unnaturally  dry,  and  covered  with  a  thick,  white 
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fin;  at  the  ume  time  that  its  tip  and  edges  are  abnormally  red.  A  narrow, 
pointed,  or  acuminated  appearance  of  the  tongne  is  also  freqnentij  observed 
aader  these  circnmstances,  especially  in  yonng  subjects.  In  profuse  hemor- 
riugM^  the  tongne  is  generally  very  pallid,  soft,  flabby,  and  indented  at  the 
edges.  A  dry,  brownish,  and  tremulous  state  of  this  organ,  with  difficulty  of 
piotnunon,  is  generally  denotive  of  the  existence  of  a  typhoid  condition  of 
the  system,  and,  in  connection  with  other  symptoms  of  exhaustion,  is  to  be 
ngaraed  as  an  unfavorable  occurrence.  It  is  the  kind  of  tongue  which 
eonifflonlj  attends  gangprene,  malignant  erysipelas,  and  the  latter  stages  of 
tnuunatic  fever. 

Tlie  appearances  of  the  tongue  sometimes  afford  useful  hints  respecting 
the  state  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  and  even  of  the  general  system.  Thus, 
a|dithe  upon  this  organ^  or  small  ulcers  scattered  over  its  surface,  are  usually 
denotive  of  chronic  gastric  disorder,  or  derangement  of  the  stomach  and  liver, 
by  eorrecting  which  the  disease  promptly  vanishes.  In  constitutional  syphilis, 
the  existence  of  mucous  tubercles  upon  the  tongue  affords  at  once  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  the  nature  of  the  complaint  The  presence  of  an  excavated 
ulcer  upon  this  organ,  or  upon  the  tonsils,  with  a  copper-colored  border  and 
a  foul  bottom,  is  generally  equally  diagnostic  of  a  contaminated  state  of  the 
system. 

A  thick  and  tumid  upper  lip  is  generally  denotive  of  a  scrofulous  taint  of 
the  system,  or  of  a  vitiated  state  of  the  alimentary  canal  depending  upon  the 
presence  of  worms,  and  disorder  of  the  hepatic  and  follicular  secretions.  A 
eracked,  chapped,  or  fissured  state  of  the  lower  lip  is  often  an  accompaniment 
of  ceneral  plethora,  over-feeding,  and  gastro-enteric  derangement.  A  pale 
prolabium  is  indicative  of  a  deficiency  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood, 
aad  is  generally  an  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  tonics. 

Useful  information  is  sometimes  derived  from  an  examination  of  the  gunu, 
A  red,  spongy,  and  tumid  state  of  them  is  usually  denotive  of  a  scorbutic 
diath^s,  especially  if  it  be  conjoined  with  frequent  bleeding  and  hemorrhagic 
spots  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  An  eroded  appearance  of  the  gums  is 
generally  indicative  of  an  accnmolation  of  tartar,  while  the  presence  of  sordes 
is  expressive  of  a  typhoid  state  of  the  system. 

Pain  in  the  throat  and  difficulty  of  deglutition  are  evidences  of  tonsillitis, 
and  of  disease  or  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  cesophagns.  A  careful 
inspection  of  the  fauces  and  the  introduction  of  the  probang  usually  readily 
determine  the  precise  locality  of  the  affection,  as  well  as  its  nature.  In  the 
former  case,  the  tongue  is  carefully  depressed  with  the  handle  of  a  spoon,  or 
a  tongue-bolder,  the  mouth  being  widely  opened  as  the  patient  sits  upon  a 
chair  in  a  strong  light;  in  the  latter,  the  surgeon,  standing  behind  the 
patient  whose  head  rests  upon  his  chest,  carries  the  instrument  gently  and 
cautiously  along  the  tube  until  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  obstruction, 
which  is  not  passed  all  at  once,  or  forcibly,  lest  undue  violence  should  be 
inflicted,  perhaps  eventuating  in  rupture  or  ulceration  of  the  oesophagus. 

No  examination  in  any  case  of  disease,  if  at  all  serious,  whether  surgical 
or  medical,  can  be  considered  as  at  all  complete  without  a  thorough  explora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  When  it  is  recollected  that 
disorder  of  the  secretions  of  these  organs,  the  presence  of  irritating  ingesta, 
or  the  accumulation  of  fecal  matter,  is  frequently  a  source  of  disease  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  as  well  as  in  these  organs  themselves,  the  importance  of  an 
attentive  examination  of  them  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon.  The  in- 
sertion of  the  finger  into  the  rectum,  and  the  nse  of  the  speculum,  often  lead 
to  the  most  useful  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  anus  and  lower  bowel. 
An  examination  of  the  alvine  evacuations  not  nnfreqnently  reveals  important 
information  in  regard  to  the  state  of  the  liver,  as  the  presence,  absence,  or 
VOL.  I.— 29 
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quality  of  the  bile,  and  the  actioD  of  the  mncoas  follicles  of  the  alimentary 
tube,  and  should  ne?er  be  omitted  in  any  case  of  serious  disease  or  accident 

Intellect. — The  intelligence  is  often  remarkably  altered  in  disease  and  acci- 
dent. Delirium  and  incoherency  are  common  effects  of  all  lesions  attended 
with  high  arterial  excitement.  Their  character,  degree,  and  duration  vary 
much  in  different  cases,  and  are  greatly  influenced  by  surrounding  and 
intrinsic  circumstances,  as  the  nature  of  our  treatment,  the  intensity  of  the 
morbid  action,  the  importance  of  the  affected  organ,  and  probably  also  by 
the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  indi?iduat.  In  general,  as  they  are  of  a  purely  sym- 
pathetic character,  they  rapidly  disappear  with  the  excitement  that  induced 
them ;  coming  and  going  perhaps  several  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
especially  during  the  vesperal  and  nocturnal  exacerbations  which  are  so 
liable  to  distinguish  most  febrile  attacks,  whether  traumatic  or  idiopathic. 

In  organic  disease  of  the  brain  and  its  envelops,  on  the  contrary,  a  different 
order  of  things  usually  occurs.  Here  the  delirium,  once  fairly  begnn,  con- 
tinues uninterruptedly,  although  it  may  be  characterized  by  intervals  of  re- 
mission ;  and,  as  the  morbid  action  progresses,  it  generally  lapses  into  stupor, 
and  this,  ere  long,  into  deep  coma,  which  is  but  too  often  the  immediate  fore- 
runner of  dissolution.  In  compression  of  the  brain,  whether  from  extravasated 
blood,  excessive  congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  effusion  of  serum,  or  de- 
pression of  the  cranial  bones,  the  intelligence  is  commonly  completely  abo- 
lished ;  the  patient  is  deprived  of  all  sensation  and  volition,  and  cannot  be 
roused  by  the  most  powerful  stimulants.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  automaton, 
dead  to  all  surrounding  impressions.  If,  from  any  cause,  inflammation  of  the 
brain  or  of  its  membranes  arise,  the  face  soon  becomes  flushed,  the  eye  suf- 
fused, the  pupil  contracted  and  impatient  of  light,  the  skin  hot  and  dry,  and 
the  pulse  quick,  hard,  and  frequent.  Delirium  soon  sets  in ;  the  mind  be- 
comes incoherent,  and,  although  questions  may  still  with  some  effort  be  an- 
swered rationally,  yet  the  patient  speedily  lapses  into  his  former  condition, 
knitting  his  brows,  tossing  from  side  to  side,  withdrawing  his  hand  from  the 
attendant,  muttering  constantly,  and  falling  gradually  into  a  more  unconscious 
state.  Rigors  generally  occur  early  in  the  disease,  and  are  always  denotive 
of  great  danger.  If  effusion  of  serum,  lymph,  or  pus  take  place  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  convulsions  and  deep  coma  are  sure  to  follow,  soon  terminat- 
ing in  death. 

Countenance, — The  state  of  the  conntenance  is  always  a  subject  of  inquiry 
with  the  intelligent  practitioner.  The  mirror  of  the  soul,  it  reflects,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  alike  the  sensations  of  pleasure  and  of  pain,  of  joy  and 
of  sorrow,  and  is  thus  capable  of  supplying  important  diagnostic  indications 
in  a  great  variety  of  diseases  and  accidents.  To  call  attention  to  all  the  de- 
tails which  necessarily  connect  themselves  with  the  study  of  the  physiognomy 
under  these  circumstances,  would  be  out  of  place  in  such  a  work  as  this,  and 
I  shall  therefore  content  myself  by  referring  to  a  few  of  the  more  frequent 
and  conspicuous. 

Excessive  pallor  of  the  countenance,  especially  of  the  prolabia,  is  generally 
denotive  of  great  loss  of  blood,  or  of  extreme  shock  of  the  nervous  system. 
In  the  latter  case  it  is  often  associated  with  a  peculiar  withered  and  shrunken 
expression  of  the  features,  reminding  one  sensibly  of  the  decay  of  a  leaf  in 
autumn.  In  apoplectic  affections  of  the  brain,  the  face  is  turgid,  flushed,  and 
paralyzed  on  one  side,  thus  causing  serious  distortion,  the  angle  of  the  mouth 
being  drawn  to  the  opposite  side,  while  the  eyelid  on  the  affected  side  has  a 
drooping  appearance,  descending  hardly  half  way  over  the  ball.  In  general 
inflammatory  fever,  whether  the  result  of  accident  or  of  internal  causes,  the 
countenance  is  red  and  tumid,  the  eye  is  suffused,  and  the  ala  of  the  nose  is 
rapidly  dilated  and  contracted  by  the  hurried  inspiration.  When  the  breath- 
ing is  much  embarrassed,  as  when  there  is  deep  congestion  of  the  lungs,  or 
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mechanical  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  the  air,  as  when  a  foreign  body 
exists  in  the  larynx  or  trachea,  the  face  is  livid  and  often  remarkably  puffy, 
particolarly  when  the  affection  is  of  lonf?  standing,  and  accompanied  by  oedema 
of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  All  painful  affections  of  these  organs 
are  characterized  by  an  anxious  expression  of  the  features,  attended  by  an 
UDQSoal  dilatation  of  the  nostrils  during  each  act  of  inspiration,  and  by  a 
peculiar  heaving  movement  of  the  chest.  "  In  inflammation  of  the  abdomi- 
nal viscera,"  observes  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  ''  attended  with  severe  pain,  the 
muscles  of  the  face  are  in  a  state  of  continued  contraction  ;  the  features  are 
UDnatarally  acute,  the  forehead  is  wrinkled,  and  the  brows  knit.  The  nostrils 
are  acute  and  drawn  up ;  the  wrinkles,  which  pass  from  them  obliquely  down- 
wards, are  deeply  marked ;  the  upper  lip  is  drawn  upwards,  and  the  under 
one  frequently  downwards,  so  as  to  expose  the  teeth.  The  state  of  the  fea- 
tores  is  aggravated  on  any  increase  of  the  pain  from  change  of  position  or 
external  pressure.  When  the  abdominal  pain  arises  from  spasm,  the  muscles 
of  the  face  are  exceedingly  contracted  and  distorted  during  the  paroxysms  of 
pain ;  but  in  the  intervals  of  the  paroxysms  the  countenance  assumes  a  calm 
and  placid  aspect." 

The  diagnostic  value  of  the  Hippocratic  countenance  has  long  been  recog- 
nized by  practitioners.  Its  presence  is  always  denotive  of  extreme  danger, 
and  is  commonly  associated  with  other  symptoms  of  an  untoward  import,  as 
twitching  of  the  tendons,  high  delirium,  a  dry  tongue,  sordes  on  the  teeth 
and  gums,  and  excessive  prostration.  It  consists  in  a  peculiarly  sharp,  re- 
tracted, and  withered  a]>pearance  of  the  features,  and  generally  attends  the 
closing  scenes  of  all  typhoid  states  of  the  system,  whatever  may  be  their  cause 
or  character. 

Voice. — The  state  of  the  voice  often  furnishes  useful  information  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  lesions  of  the  larynx  and  trachea.  Its  peculiarity  in  croup 
is  well  known,  being  either  sharp  and  shrill,  like  the  crowing  of  a  young  cock, 
or  low,  hoarse,  and  almost  extinct,  especially  if  the  disease  has  made  con- 
siderable progress.  In  cBdema  of  the  glottis,  without  being  always  hoarse, 
it  is  generally  reduced  to  a  mere  whisper ;  and  in  thickening  of  the  vocal 
cords  and  ulceration  of  the  mucous  memhranc  of  the  larynx,  partial  loss  of 
voice,  and  ultimately  complete  aphonia,  generally  attend. 

Jiespiration. — The  respiration  should  always  be  attentively  examined.     In 
all  acute  diseases,  attended  with  unusual  vascular  excitement,  it  is  increased 
in  frequency,  short,  and  laborious.     In  pneumonia  and  pleurisy  it  is  generally 
diayihragmatic,  the  intercostal  muscles  beiug  almost  completely  quiescent,  with 
hardly  any  perceptible  elevation  and  depression  of  the  ribs.     The  patient, 
alarmed  and  anxious,  breathes  with  great  difficulty,  dilating  his  nostrils  at 
every  inspiration,  and  raising  the  shoulders  and  upper  part  of  the  chest,  so  as 
to  draw  in  as  much  air  as  possible  at  each  effort.     In  inflammation  of  the 
abdominal  viscera,  on  the  contrary,  the  diaphragm  is  nearly  stationary,  while 
the  intercostal  muscles  are  in  full  play,  the  act  of  inspiration  being  short  and 
panting,  lest  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  should  produce  an  aggravation  of 
suffering  by  rudely  compressing  the  affected  organs.     In  affections  attended 
with  cerebral  congestion,  effusion  of  blood,  or  depression  of  the  skull,  the 
breathing  is  slow,  labored,  and  irregular ;  often  stertorous,  and  accompanied 
by  a  peculiar  whiff.     In  spasmodic  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  the  in- 
spiration is  quick  and  imperfect,  as  if  the  patient  was  unable  to  dilate  the 
chest,  and  is  usually  accompanied  with  a  characteristic  wheezing  sound,  often 
tndible  at  a  considerable  distance,  during  expiration,  which  is,  at  the  same 
time,  labored,  and  protracted.    Short,  difficult,  and  anxious  breathing,  aggra- 
vated by  muscular  exertion,  as  in  ascending  a  hill,  or  rapid  talking,  ia  gene- 
rally denotive  of  hydrothorax,  and  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart  and  great 
arteries. 
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Heart. — The  diagnostic  signs  manifested  by  the  heart  and  arteries  deserre 
careful  consideration.  In  examining  the  pulse,  the  exponent  of  the  great 
central  organ  of  the  circulation,  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  its 
frequency,  Tolnme,  and  force,  as  these  constitute  the  leading  features  by  which 
the  practitioner  judges  of  the  state  of  the  system,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the 
character  and  effects  of  the  morbid  action.  To  do  this  properly  reqaires 
not  a  little  knowledge  and  experience,  for  nothing  varies  more  than  the 
condition  of  the  pulse  in  health  and  disease.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  should  have  been  pronounced  by  one  of  the  older  physicians  to  be 
the  most  fallacious  of  symptoms. 

Pulse, — In  traumatic  fever  the  pulse,  as  a  general  rule,  is  quick,  frequent, 
and  hard,  and  similar  qualities  usually  characterize  it  in  idiopathic  affec- 
tions. The  increase  in  the  number  of  its  beats  ranges  from  ten  to  thirty  and 
even  forty  in  the  minute ;  they  are  performed  with  a  peculiar  sharpness  and 
rapidity,  and  the  blood  is  sent  into  the  arteries  with  such  momentum  as  to  cause 
their  coats  to  rebound  under  the  finger,  offering  thus  a  decided  resistance 
to  its  pressure.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  pulse  is  said  to  be  hard.  Hard- 
ness, quickness,  and  frequency  are  often  associated  with  fulness,  especially  in 
very  plethoric  subjects,  laboring  under  intense  inflammatory  excitement ;  but 
such  a  coincidence  is  by  no  means  always  necessarily  present ;  on  the  con- 
trary, instances  occur  where  the  pulse  is  so  exceedingly  small  and  thready  as 
to  require  some  care  to  detect  it.  This  is  generally  the  character  of  the  pulse 
in  peritonitis,  from  whatever  cause  arising,  and  therefore  affords  valuable 
diagnostic  information.  In  certain  affections  of  the  brain,  as  in  compression, 
whether  a  result  of  apoplexy  or  external  injury,  the  pulse  is  slow,  full,  and 
laboring,  as  if  the  heart  were  oppressed  by  a  heavy  load  which  it  found  diffi- 
cult to  carry  or  to  shake  off.  The  pulse  after  hemorrhage  is  strikingly  pecu- 
liar, although  it  is  not  easy  to  define  its  character ;  it  may  be  described  as 
being  very  sharp,  quick,  and  thrilling,  as  if  the  blood  were  sent  into  the 
artery  with  a  kind  of  jerk,  imparting  thus  a  vibratory  sensation  to  the  finger. 
Once  felt,  it  is  impossible  ever  to  forget  it.  An  intermittent  pulse  is  generally 
denotive  of  organic  disease  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  great 
vessels ;  sometimes,  however,  it  appears  to  be  the  result  altogether  of  func- 
tional disease,  as  dyspepsia,  or  gastro- intestinal  irritation. 

In  examining  the  pulse  with  a  view  to  its  diagnostic  value,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  it  may  be  naturally  slow  or  frequent,  hard  or  soft,  full  or 
small,  strong  or  feeble,  depending  upon  idiosyncrasy,  or  the  effects  of  pre- 
vious or  existing  disease. 

The  time  and  mode  of  examining  the  pulse  require  some  attention.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  surgeon  should  not  put  his  hand  upon  the  wrist  immediately 
after  he  has  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  as  such  a  course  would  be  likely 
to  cause  alarm,  and  thus  lead  to  erroneous  inferences.  Nor  should  he  use  a 
watch  for  the  purpose  of  counting  it,  especially  if  the  patient  be  very  sick 
and  nervous,  as  this  also  might  excite  injurious  apprehension.  In  fact,  it  is 
impossible  to  conduct  the  examination  too  carefully ;  for  unless  this  be  done, 
the  intention  of  the  practitioner  will  often  be  completely  thwarted,  simply  in 
consequence  of  his  awkwardness.  At  least  two  fingers  should  be  placed 
upon  the  radial  artery,  and  the  application  should  be  continued  sufficiently 
long  to  enable  him  to  determine  fully  the  character  of  its  beats,  particularly 
their  frequency,  volume,  and  power  of  resistance. 

Kidneys. — The  renal  secretion  should  claim  particular  attention  in  every 
severe  case  of  accident  and  disease.  A  very  superficial  inspection  will  gene- 
rally at  once  detect  remarkable  deviations  from  the  normal  standard,  both  as 
it  respects  the  color,  quantity,  and  consistence  of  this  fluid,  as  well  as  any 
tendency  it  may  manifest  to  the  formation  of  deposits  after  having  stood  for 
some  time  in  the  receiver.     But  if  a  more  thorough  investigation  be  deemed 
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\  M  when  organic  disease  of  the  kidney  is  SQspected,  or  with  a  view 
to  the  detection  of  the  existence  of  any  particular  calculous  diathesis,  a  more 
minate  and  elaborate  examination,  conducted  with  the  microscope  and  chemi- 
cal teats,  will  be  required ;  and  it  need  hardly  be  added  that  such  a  procedure 
generally  calls  for  an  amount  of  knowledge,  skill,  and  experience  such  as  few 
proreanonal  men  possess.  As  this  subject  will  receive  special  consideration 
in  the  chapter  on  the  urine  and  its  deposits,  no  further  allusion  to  it  need  be 
made  here. 

Finally,  the  practitioner  must  not  neglect  to  examine  the  state  of  the  «Hm, 
noting  particularly  the  character  of  its  temperature,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  moii^re,  the  degree  of  its  contractility,  and  any  change  of  color  it  may 
have  experienced ;  the  condition  of  the  limbs,  as  to  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  paralysis  or  injury ;  and  lastly,  the  state  of  the  genital  organs, 
if,  upon  inquiry,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  either  the  seat  of 
the  morbid  action,  or  that  they  deeply  sympathize  in  the  disorder  of  other 
parts  of  the  body. 


SEOr.  n. — liENSURATION. 

An  examination  of  the  dimensions  of  a  part  occasionally  affords  valuable 
aid  in  determining  the  diagnosis  of  its  lesions.  Such  a  mode  of  investiga- 
tion is  particularly  serviceable  in  fractures  and  dislocations,  in  coxalgia,  and 
in  affections  of  the  chest,  especially  in  pleuritic  effusions,  so  common  after 
accidents  and  diseases. 

The  best  contrivance  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  shortening  in  an  in- 
jored  or  diseased  limb  is  the  graduated  tape,  used  by  seamstresses  and  tai- 
lors, and  inclosed  in  a  metallic  case,  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being  carried  in  the 
pocket.  It  is  a  yard  in  length  by  half  an  inch  in  width,  and  being  composed 
of  oil-cloth  it  is  perfectly  inextensible,  thus  rendering  it  admirably  adapted 
to  the  object.  In  order  to  attain  perfect  accuracy  of  result,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  sound  and  affected  members  should  be  placed  as  nearly  as  possible 
parallel  with  each  other ;  for  if  there  be  the  slightest  variation  in  their  incli- 
nation it  must  proportionably  impair  the  value  of  the  examination,  if  not  com- 
pletely destroy  it  Thus,  for  example,  in  trying  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
overlapping  of  the  fragments  of  a  broken  femur,  the  two  thighs  should  not 
only  be  placed  parallel  with  each  other,  bat  great  care  should  be  taken  that 
they,  as  well  as  the  buttocks,  rest  evenly  upon  the  bed,  table,  or  floor  on 
which  the  patient  lies.  Finally,  in  order  to  perform  the  operation  in  the  most 
unexceptionable  manner,  the  additional  precaution  should  be  taken  of  main- 
taining the  head,  chest,  pelvis,  and  extremities  all  in  a  straight  line  until  the 
measurement  is  completed. 

After  the  limbs  and  body  have  been  adjusted  as  here  described,  two  fixed 
points  are  selected,  between  which  the  tape  is  stretched.  Thus,  to  take  the 
thigh  again  as  an  illustration,  the  two  proper  points  are  the  anterior  supe- 
rior spinous  process  of  the  ilium  and  the  inner  border  of  the  patella.  The 
distance  between  these  two  prominences  having  been  ascertained  upon  the 
affected  member,  the  tape  is  next  stretched  between  the  same  points  on  the 
sound  limb,  the  difference  in  the  length  between  the  two  being  the  sum  of 
the  shortening  of  the  injured  bone.  Where  no  fixed  points  can  be  obtained, 
a  mark  may  be  made  upon  the  skin  either  with  ink,  or  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  graduated  tape  may  also  be  employed  for  measuring  the  diameter  of 
a  limb,  as  in  disease  of  an  important  joint,  or  a  suspected  morbid  growth. 
Or,  instead  of  this,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  graduated  compass  of 
liayor,  which,  however,  notwithstanding  its  ingenious  mechanism,  really  pos- 
no  real  advantages  over  the  tape.    This  instrument  consists  of  four 
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pieces,  tbe  central  one,  which  is  a  flat  rod,  being  marked  by  a  scale  of  inches 
and  lines. 

Mensuration  of  the  chest  is  often  practised  in  pleuritic  effusions,  although 
such  a  means  of  diagnosis  is  seldom  necessary  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent 
and  skilful  surgeon,  auscultation,  percussion,  and  inspection  being  quite  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose  in  almost  every  instance  coming  under  his  obser?ation. 
When  more  than  ordinary  care  is  desired,  the  graduated  tape,  extending  from 
the  middle  of  the  sternum  to  the  centre  of  the  spine,  will  readily  supply  the 
requisite  information. 

The  plumb-line  is  occasionally  used  for  determining  the  existence  of  cnr- 
vature  of  the  spine ;  such  an  expedient,  however,  can  only  be  necessary  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  malady,  before  marked  deformity  has  set  in.  When 
the  disease  is  fully  established,  such  a  mode  of  investigation  would  savor  alike 
of  affectation  and  stupidity. 

A  ready  method  of  determining  the  angle  of  an  object,  as,  for  example, 
that  of  a  broken  bone,  has  been  suggested  by  Malgaigne.  It  consists  in  ap- 
plying a  sheet  of  paper,  by  its  edge,  to  the  limb  so  as  to  represent  its  vertical 
axis.  At  the  point  where  the  axis  changes  its  direction,  the  paper  is  so 
folded  as  to  follow  it  exactly ;  the  result  will  be  that  the  salient  angle  thus 
formed  will  necessarily  give  the  entering  one  caused  by  the  fragments  of  the 
deformed  bone.  In  order  to  determine  the  degree  of  this  angle,  a  sheet  of 
paper  is  folded  in  four,  which  "  makes  a  right  angle,  or  90^ ;  folding  again 
one  of  the  sides  affords  an  angle  of  45^;  adding  this  angle  of  45^  to  the 
unchanged  right  angle,  gives  an  angle  of  135^,  and  so  on.  Applying  now 
this  extemporaneous  quadrant  to  the  already  ascertained  angle  of  the  frac- 
ture, we  obtain,  without  trouble,  or  loss  of  time,  as  accurate  an  estimate  as 
possible." 


SECT,  in — ATTITUDE  OF  THE  PATIENT. 

The  attitude  of  the  patient  and  the  position  of  the  affected  part  are  va- 
riously and  often  remarkably  changed  in  diseases  and  accidents,  and  afford, 
in  many  cases,  valuable  diagnostic  indications,  not  attainable  in  any  other 
way.  The  study  of  the  variations  in  the  configuration  of  the  body  is  of 
much  greater  moment,  as  a  means  of  distinguishing  different  lesions,  than  is 
generally  imagined,  and  has  received  less  attention  than  its  importance  merits. 
In  some  affections,  the  diagnosis  absolutely  hinges  mainly,  if  not  entirely, 
upon  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  patient  in  consequence  of  the  morbid  ac- 
tion. We  need  only  instance  the  peculiar  distortion  of  the  body  in  tetanus, 
caused  by  the  continued  and  violent  contraction  of  the  muscles,  drawing  the 
trunk,  in  one  case,  powerfully  forwards,  in  another  backwards,  and  in  a  third 
to  one  side.  No  one  that  has  ever  witnessed  this  change  of  configuration 
can  possibly  mistake  it  in  a  similar  attack  ;  for  there  is  no  other  lesion  capa- 
ble of  producing  it.  In  caries  of  the  vertebrae,  usually  known  as  Pott's  dis- 
ease, and  in  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  the  result  of  irregular  muscular 
action,  the  distortion  of  the  body  is  characteristic.  In  coxalgia,  the  flatten- 
ing of  the  hip,  the  elevation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  affected  side,  the  retraction 
of  the  heel,  and  the  effacement  of  the  femoro-gluteal  fold  are  among  the  most 
valuable  diagnostic  signs  of  the  malady. 

In  diseases  and  injuries  of  the  chest,  the  position  of  the  patient  is  often 
highly  characteristic.  In  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  pleura,  attended 
with  slight  effusion,  he  generally  lies  either  on  tbe  affected  side,  or  else  upon 
his  back,  not  on  the  sound  side,  as  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  diseased 
organ  would  seriously  impede  respiration  and  excite  violent  coughing.  In 
hydrothorax,  with  large  accumulations  on  both  sides,  the  patient  is  obliged 
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to  ittiae  his  head  and  shooldera  Tery  mnch,  o^  eren  to  8it  op  Id  bed,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  reqairite  sapplj  of  air.  When  he  lies  down,  the  effased  fiaid  is 
diftMed  over  a  larger  portion  of  hing,  an  ocenrrence  which  is  instantly  fol- 
lowed bj  increased  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  by  the  necessity  of  a  change 
of  posture  to  prerent  impending  suffocation.  ''  When  out  of  bed,  he  is  often 
obwrved  to  sit  with  the  arms  placed  along  the  side,  and  the  hands  fixed 
aad  pressing  forcibly  on  the  chair  or  sofa  on  which  he  rests ;  in  other  cases 
he  hMms  a  little  backwards,  still  supported  by  the  arms  and  hands,  which  are 
prened  behind  his  back." 
The  attitude  assumed  by  the  patient  in  inflammation  of  the  abdominal  and 

ef  ic  viscera  is  generally  very  striking  and  characteristic.  Unable  to  shift 
position,  he  lies  constantly  upon  his  back,  with  his  head  and  shoulders 
conriderably  elevated,  the  knees  raised,  and  the  thighs  partially  flexed,  the 
object  being  to  relax  the  abdominal  muscles  in  the  greatest  possible  degree, 
so  as  to  take  off  their  weight  and  pressure  from  the  inflamed  surface.  In 
spasmodic  affections,  on  the  contrary,  the  position  of  the  patient  is  altogether 
different;  instead  of  observing  dorsal  decubitus,  he  lies  at  one  time  on  this 
ride,  and  then  on  the  other,  now  on  the  back,  and  next  on  the  belly;  and 
instead  of  avoiding  pressure  he  actually  courts  it,  not  feeling  comfortable 
without  it  Hence,  he  often  doubles  himself  up,  and  twists  and  contorts  his 
body  in  almost  every  possible  manner,  in  order  to  obtain  relief. 

In  stone  of  the  bladder  impeding  the  flow  of  nrine,  the  attitude  of  the 
patient  is  frequently  very  singular.  Sometimes  he  is  compelled  to  assume  a 
stooping  posture ;  at  other  times  he  crosses  or  separates  his  legs,  inclines  his 
body  to  one  side,  lies  down,  rests  on  his  elbows  and  knees,  or  lies  on  his  back, 
and  throws  up  his  buttocks.  In  traumatic  and  other  affections,  attended  with 
tjphomania,  retention  of  urine  may  be  suspected,  if  the  patient  lies  on  his 
back  with  the  limbs  retracted.  lu  acute  inflammation  of  the  kidney,  the 
body  is  generally  inclined  a  little  forwards  and  towards  the  affected  side,  so 
as  to  relax  the  lumbar  muscles,  and  take  off  any  pressure  they  might  other- 
wise exert  upon  the  diseased  organ. 

The  nature  of  an  accident  is  not  un frequently  revealed  by  the  attitude  of 
the  part  and  body ;  sometimes  by  the  one,  sometimes  by  the  other,  and  oc- 
casionally by  both.  Thus,  the  manner  in  which  the  patient  inclines  his  head 
and  supports  his  arm  in  fracture  of  the  clavicle  is  so  peculiar  as  to  be  ab- 
solutely, in  great  degree,  pathognomonic  of  the  nature  of  the  lesion.  Dis- 
locations of  the  shoulder,  hip,  and  other  joints,  are  denoted  by  striking,  if 
not  characteristic,  changes  in  the  attitude  of  the  body  and  limb.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  fracture  is  often  revealed  by  a  peculiar  change  in  the  conformation 
of  the  affected  member,  consisting  either  in  a  marked  shortening,  or  in  a 
peculiar  alteration  in  the  axis  of  the  part.  The  disease  called  wry-neck  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  peculiar  twist  of  the  neck  by  which  it  is  distinguished. 


SECT.  IV. — EXTERNAL  CHARACTERS. 

Important  diagnostic  data  are  sometimes  famished  by  the  color,  form,  con- 
sistence, mobility,  pulsation,  temperature,  crepitation,  sensibility,  or  odor  of 
a  part,  and  by  the  spots,  scars,  or  ulcers  existing  upon  its  surface.  A  mere 
glance  at  these  different  topics  will  serve  to  show  their  value  as  means  of 
distinguishing  morbid  action,  whether  it  be  considered  simply  in  reference  to 
its  nature,  or  its  nature  and  degree. 

Thus,  as  stated  under  the  head  of  inflammation,  the  color  of  the  diseased 
part  may  be  scarlet,  as  in  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
fauces ;  lilac,  as  in  sclerotitis ;  grayish,  or  brick-colored,  as  in  iritis.  When 
the  redness  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  streak,  extending  up  the  arm  or  leg,  it  is 
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denotive  of  phlebitis,  or  of  angeioleacitis.  Diffuse  discoloration  character- 
izes erysipelas;  circamscribed  discoloration,  boils  and  carbuncles.  A  scarlet 
hue  implies  great  vascular  activity,  such  as  exists  in  acute  inflammation  ;  a 
purple  hue,  on  the  contrary,  denotes  partial  stasis  of  the  blood,  which,  if  not 
soon  arrested,  may  lead  to  gangrene. 

Change  in  the  form  of  a  part  may  be  caused  by  swelling,  as  in  inflamma- 
tion attended  with  effusion,  or  it  may  depend  upon  the  presence  of  a  new 
growth,  or  it  may  be  the  result  simply  of  hypertrophy.  In  fractures  it  is 
caused  by  displacement  of  the  ends  of  the  fragments ;  in  dislocations  by  the 
presence  of  the  head  of  the  bone  in  its  new  situation.  In  hernia,  very  strik- 
ing changes  generally  attend  the  figure  of  the  affected  parts,  especially  when 
the  protrusion  is  old  and  unusually  bulky. 

Extraordinary  consistence  of  a  part  is  indicative  either  of  excessive  indura- 
tion from  inflammatory  deposits,  particularly  semi-organized  lymph,  or  of 
the  presence  of  a  solid  tumor,  or  a  displaced  bone.  When  the  part  is  on- 
usually  soft,  the  alteration  of  consistence  may  depend  upon  the  presence  of 
pus,  fluid  blood,  serum,  or  serum  and  lymph,  and  often  requires  the  closest 
scrutiny  for  the  successful  detection  of  its  precise  character.  Under  soch 
circumstances  the  history  of  the  case  frequently  affords  important  diagnostic 
data,  especially  the  age  of  the  accumulation,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of 
inflammatory  symptoms.  If  the  part  fluctuates  distinctly,  and  is,  withal,  red, 
tender,  or  painful,  the  probability  is  that  the  alteration  of  consistence  is  due 
to  the  existence  of  pus ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  perfectly  free  from  dis- 
coloration and  uneasiness,  although  the  undulation  under  pressure  may  be 
most  perfect,  the  conclusion  must  be  that  the  disease  is  either  a  chronic  ab- 
scess, or  else  some  serous  or  hematoid  cyst. 

The  mobility  of  a  part  may  be  diminished  or  increased,  thus  throwing  im- 
portant light  upon  the  nature  of  the  case.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be 
stated  that  it  is  lessened  in  dislocations,  and  augmented  in  fractures.  The 
value  of  this  symptom  is  well  shown  in  diseases  of  the  articulations,  as  well 
as  in  inflammation  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  which,  if  at  all  seriously  in- 
volved, have  their  mobility  always  proportionably  diminished.  In  malignant 
tumors,  loss  of  mobility  of  the  morbid  growth  generally  forms  a  prominent 
phenomenon  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  in  consequence  of  the  firm 
adhesions  that  take  place  between  it  and  the  surrounding  structures.  A 
similar  effect  may  be  produced  by  the  manner  in  which  such  tumors  are 
bound  down  by  the  aponeuroses  and  muscles.  In  affections  of  the  eye  an 
alteration  of  the  mobility  of  the  iris  often  affords  most  important  diagnostic 
information. 

Abnormal  pulsation  in  a  part  leads  to  the  suspicion  of  the  existence  of 
aneurism,  and  this  suspicion  will  almost  be  converted  into  certainty,  if,  in 
addition  to  this  phenomenon,  there  is  a  peculiar  thrill,  with  a  vibratory  sen- 
sation, and  a  decided  diminution  of  the  volume  of  the  part  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  pressure  to  the  cardiac  side  of  the  artery  supplying  it  with  blood. 
The  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  abnormal  pulsation  should  put  the  surgeon 
upon  his  guard,  in  order  that,  by  redoubling  his  efforts  at  a  thorough  ex- 
ploration, he  may  not  commit  any  errors  of  diagnosis  ;  laying  open,  i)erhaps, 
an  aneurism,  when  he  supposes  that  he  is  dealing  only  with  an  abscess  or  a 
hygroma. 

The  surgeon  occasionally  meets  with  what  is  denominated  crepitation,  a 
rough,  grating,  or  friction  sound,  of  great  value  as  a  diagnostic  in  fractures, 
emphysema,  and  inflammation  of  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons.  In  many  cases 
it  may  be  both  felt  and  heard.  In  fractures  it  is  produced  by  rubbing  to- 
gether the  ends  of  the  broken  bone,  and  is  generally  so  distinct  as  to  be 
completely  characteristic  of  the  nature  of  the  lesion.  In  order  to  elicit  it,  a 
good  deal  of  management  is  often  necessary ;  but  in  general  it  will  be  suflt- 
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cient,  after  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  have  been  fairly  placed  in  contact,  to 
irrasp  one  piece  firmly,  and  to  hold  it  so  while  the  other  is  rotated  on  its 
axis;  or  both  fragments  may  be  moved  simaltaneoasly  in  opposite  directions. 

The  crepitation  of  emphysema  is  a  kind  of  crackling  sound,  similar  to  what 
is  produced  by  the  rumpling  of  dry  parchment,  or  by  rubbing  together  nume- 
rous little  dry,  friable  balls  filled  with  air.  The  part,  moreover,  feels  soft 
and  puffy,  and  the  contained  air  may  be  easily  pressed  from  one  spot  to 
another. 

Bony  tumors  of  the  antrum  of  Highmore  and  of  the  lower  jaw,  attended 
with  great  expansion  and  attenuation  of  their  walls,  occasionally  emit,  when 
pressed  between  the  fingers,  a  peculiar  crackling  noise,  similar  to  that  of  dry 
parchment.  The  sound  thus  elicited,  however,  is  altogether  different  from 
crepitation,  properly  so  termed,  and  its  chief  value  consists  in  showing  the 
alteration  which  the  osseous  tissue  is  capable  of  undergoing  when  it  is  sub- 
jected to  long-continued  eccentric  pressure. 

The  crepitation  attendant  upon  inflammation  of  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons 
is  altogether  different  from  the  two  preceding  varieties,  resembling  the  sound 
caused  by  rubbing  dry  starch  between  the  fingers.  When  the  disease  is 
chronic  it  may  sometimes  be  both  heard  and  felt.  It  evidently  depends  upon 
the  presence  of  plastic  matter,  and  is  most  common  about  the  wrist  and  ankle. 
This  sound  is  often  closely  imitated  in  affections  of  the  mucous  bursse,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  pretty  well  distended  with  fluid,  intermixed  with  flakes 
of  lymph  and  fibrinous  concretions. 

A  faint  crepitating  sound  is  sometimes  produced  by  breaking  up  the  clots 
of  a  sanguineous  cyst,  and  rubbing  the  fragments  between  the  fingers.  The 
noise,  when  it  does  occur,  is  always  most  distinct  at  the  base  of  the  tumor, 
where  most  of  the  solid  matter  is  necessarily  collected. 

An  alteration  of  temperature  in  parts  affected  with  disease  is  sufficiently 
common,  and  occasionally  affords  valuable  diagnostic  intimations.  With 
what  interest  does  not  the  surgeon  watch  the  rise  of  heat  in  a  limb  after  the 
ligation  of  its  principal  artery  I  A  casual  examination  is  generally  sufficient 
for  its  detection  ;  when  more  than  ordinary  nicety  is  required,  recourse  may 
be  had  to  the  thermometer.  The  intensity  of  the  morbid  action  may  some- 
limes  be  pretty  accurately  measured  by  merely  observing  the  increase  of  its 
temf>erature.  A  sudden  diminution  of  temperature,  in  a  i)art  previously  in 
a  high  state  of  inflammation,  may  generally  be  regarded  as  an  omen  of  unfa- 
vorable import,  as  it  is  denotive  of  the  approach  of  gangrene. 

An  increase  of  the  sensibility  of  a  part  is  a  frequent,  if  not  an  almost  con- 
stant, occurrence  in  disease,  especially  when  it  is  of  an  acute  character.  In 
ophthalmia,  the  slightest  ray  of  light  is  a  source  of  distress  to  the  patient ; 
in  otitis,  the  ear  is  intolerant  of  sound  ;  and  in  gastritis  the  stomach  is 
oppressed  by  the  smallest  quantity  of  fluid,  however  bland,  or  however  cau- 
tiously Hsed.  Parts,  such  as  bones  and  ligaments,  that  are  perfectly  devoid 
of  feeling  in  health,  often  become  exquisitely  sensitive  in  inflammation  ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  the  practitioner  is  not  unfrequently  enabled  to  detect  the  exist- 
ence of  morbid  action  in  structures  hidden  from  view,  much  better  than  he 
can  in  any  other  manner.  The  proper  way  of  ascertaining  the  existence  and 
amount  of  morbid  sensibility  is  to  make  gentle  and  methodical  compression, 
or  to  percuss  the  affected  part,  so  as  to  communicate  to  it  the  vibrations  of 
the  whole  hand,  or,  what  is  preferable,  of  one  of  the  fingers. 

When  pain  exists,  a  careful  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  that 
which  arises  from  inflammation  and  that  produced  by  spasm  and  neuralgia. 
In  inflammation,  the  pain  is  steady  and  persistent,  increased  by  motion  and 
pressure,  commencing  with  the  morbid  action,  keeping  regular  pace  with  it, 
and  gradually  disappearing  as  the  morbid  action  declines.  In  spasmodic 
affections,  or  colic,  on  the  contrary,  the  pain  is  paroxysmal,  or  marked  by 
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distinct  intermissions ;  abrupt,  both  in  its  invasion  and  departure ;  reliered 
by  pressure,  and  change  of  posture,  and  generally  attended  with  flatulence 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  In  neuralgia,  the  pain  occurs  in  transient  and 
violent  paroxysms,  darts  along  the  course  of  the  affected  nerves  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning,  and  is  usually  accompanied  by  more  or  less  tenderness 
of  the  part,  without  any  distinct  tumefaction,  discoloration,  or  augmentation 
of  temperature. 

Finally,  there  are  certain  affections  which  may  sometimes  be  readily  diag- 
nosticated by  a  careful  examination  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  and  that  of  the 
mucous  outlets.  Thus,  if  there  are  copper-colored  eruptions  upon  the  skin, 
and  excavated  ulcers  on  the  fauces,  or  tubercles  upon  the  tongue,  cheek,  or 
lip,  no  one  could  fail  to  conclude  that  the  system  was  laboring  under  a 
syphilitic  taint.  Partial  or  complete  destruction  of  the  uvula,  tonsils,  or 
arches  of  the  palate,  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  similar  inference,  especially 
if,  added  to  this,  there  is  evidence  of  actual  disease.  Scars  upon  the  cuta- 
neous surface,  scattered  irregularly  about,  large,  deep,  white,  and  permanent, 
are  generally  denotive  of  the  former  existence  of  rupia. 

The  character  of  an  ulcer  will  sometimes  lead  to  the  detection  of  its  cause, 
or  to  the  state  of  the  system  which  has  induced  its  development.  Last  autumn 
a  girl,  aged  fourteen,  was  brought  to  my  Clinic  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege, on  account  of  a  large  chronic  ulcer  seated  in  front  of  the  leg,  directly 
over  the  tibia;  it  had  been  in  progress  for  the  better  part  of  a  year,  was  exces- 
sively painful,  and  had  resisted  a  great  variety  of  local  and  constitutional 
remedies.  Having  brought  the  patient  under  the  iufluence  of  chloroform,  I 
scraped  away  a  thick  mass  of  semi-organized  substance  which  formed  the 
bottom  of  the  ulcer,  together  with  the  carious  and  softened  portion  of  the 
bone  ;  and  when  she  returned  to  me  a  week  afterwards  I  was  struck  with  the 
remarkable  improvement  that  had  taken  place  both  in  the  part  and  system. 
Shortly  after  her  visit,  however,  not  less  than  five  or  six  small  unhealthy- 
looking  ulcers,  with  thick,  everted  edges,  and  a  foul,  nasty  surface,  broke  out 
around  the  old  one,  which  by  this  time  had  also  changed  for  the  worse.  Con- 
vinced that  the  disease  was  of  a  syphilitic  nature,  I  placed  the  patient,  without 
any  further  inquiry  into  the  case,  upon  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium  and 
bichloride  of  mercury,  under  the  influence  of  which,  and  a  nourishing  diet, 
she  rapidly  regained  her  health  and  strength,  with  good  sound  cicatrices. 

Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  diagnosis  in  this  case,  founded  upon  the 
appearance  and  obstinacy  of  the  patient's  ulcers,  was  confirmed  by  the  result 
of  the  treatment  employed  for  their  cure. 


SECT.  V. — ^INSTRUMENTAL  EXPLORATIONS. 

There  are  certain  affections  whose  character  can  be  ascertained  only  by  a 
careful  examination  with  the  aid  of  instruments,  full  access  to  them  in  any 
other  manner  being  impracticable.  The  instruments  mainly  required  for  this 
purpose  are  the  probe,  bougie,  sound,  speculum,  stethoscope,  and  exploring 
needle,  each  of  which  will  therefore  demand  some  notice. 

Probe. — The  probe,  fig.  94,  is  chiefly  employed  for  the  purpose  of  explor- 
ing fistulous  tracks  and  sinuses,  the  course  of  balls,  and  the  presence  of  foreign 
bodies.  It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  highly  valuable  instrument,  one 
which  is  daily  and  hourly  brou^rht  into  requisition  by  the  surgeon  in  extensive 
practice.  It  is  generally  made  so  as  to  be  flexible,  being  composed  of  silver, 
or  other  suitable  metal ;  and  varies  in  length,  diameter,  and  shape  according 
to  circumstances.  The  ordinary  pocket  probe  is  about  five  inches  in  length, 
and  of  the  diameter  of  a  crow-quill,  one  extremity  being  blunt,  the  other 
somewhat  pointed,  or  furnished  with  an  eye.     For  exploring  the  lachrymal 
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passages  a  much  more  delicate  instrament  is  required ;  the  aterine  probe,  on 
the  contrary,  is  very  large ;  a  long  and  rather  stout  instrament  is  generally 

Fig.  94. 


employed  for  ascertaining  the  existence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  air-passages 
after  baying  opened  the  trachea,  for  tracing  the  coarse  of  a  ball,  and  for 
exploring  certain  varieties  of  6stules  and  sinases. 

The  index  finger^  when  sufficiently  long,  and  not  too  thick,  is  the  best 
probe  of  all,  as  the  information  furnished  by  it  is  generally  much  more  relia- 
ble than  that  supplied  by  a  metallic  instrument.  It  is  particniarly  available 
ID  the  examination  of  the  vagina,  uterus,  and  rectum,  whether  the  object  be 
to  detect  the  presence  of  disease,  malposition,  or  the  existence  of  an  extra- 
neoas  body. 

The  rectal  touch,  performed  with  the  index  finger,  is  constantly  practised 
by  the  sargeon  in  sounding  patients  for  stone  in  the  bladder,  with  a  view  not 
only  of  ascertaining  the  presence  of  the  foreign  substance,  but  also  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  its  size  and  situation.  Enlargement  of  the  prostate 
gland,  and  the  existence  of  calculi  in  its  substance,  can  seldom  be  satisfac- 
torily diagnosticated  in  any  other  manner.  Displacements  of  the  uterus, 
pelvic  tamors,  and  malformations  of  the  internal  genital  organs,  are  often 
promptly  detected  by  the  rectal  touch ;  and  there  is  no  practitioner  that  does 
not  employ  the  finger  in  suspected  disease  of  the  anus  and  lower  bowel.  The 
rectal  tooch  can  readily  discriminate  between  a  hemorrhoidal  tumor  and  a 
carciDomatous  growth,  a  polyp,  a  prolapsus  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  a 
foreign  body.  The  extent  of  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  anus,  which 
attends  fissure  of  that  outlet,  is  generally  readily  ascertained  by  the  insertion 
of  the  finger. 

The  vaginal  touch  affords  important  information  in  relation  to  the  diseases 
of  the  vagina  and  uterus.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  practitioner  ascer- 
tains the  existence  of  the  various  kinds  of  tumors  that  are  liable  to  form  in 
these  organs,  whether  benign  or  malignant,  and  also  the  different  displace- 
ments to  which  they  are  subject.  A  practised  finger  will  readily  detect  a 
carcinomatous  ulcer  of  the  uterus,  a  rent  in  the  vagina,  and  a  calculus  in  the 
bladder. 

Whatever  instrument  is  employed,  it  should  be  well  oiled  and  warmed,  to 
facilitate  its  introduction,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  to  pass  it  along  in 
as  gentle  and  easy  a  manner  as  possible.  If  the  parts  requiring  to  be  ex- 
plored are  inflamed  and  tender,  it  may  be  necessary,  before  undertaking  the 
examination,  to  lessen  the  sensibility  by  preliminary  treatment,  consisting  of 
soothing  measures,  otherwise  it  may  be  productive  of  severe  pain  and  an 
aggravation  of  the  disease.  No  general  rules  can  be  laid  down  respecting 
the  position  of  the  part  or  of  the  body  during  the  examination,  although  it 
must  l)e  sufficiently  obvious  that  this  is  a  matter  of  paramount  importance  to 
a  satisfactory  result.  In  exploring  fistulous  tracks  it  is  occasionally  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  their  orifice  somewhat,  in  order  to  afford  a  more  ready  passage 
to  the  instrument  or  finger. 

Bougie. — For  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  mucous  outlets  of  the  body, 
as  the  urethra,  oesophagus,  and  rectum,  a  bougie,  which  is  but  another  name 
for  a  probe,  is  generally  employed,  the  principle  upon  which  the  examination 
is  conducted  being  the  same  as  in  exploring  a  part  with  the  probe  properly 
so  called ;  that  is,  the  instrument,  which  is  either  straight  or  curved,  and 
composed  of  gum  elastic  or  metal,  is  well  oiled  and  warmed,  and  then  care- 
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fa]]y  iDtrodaced  as  far  as  the  seat  of  the  obstruction,  the  distaDce  between 
which  and  the  external  orifice  is  now  determined  by  looking  at  the  graduated 
scale  npon  the  surface  of  the  bougie,  or  by  making  a  scratch  upon  it  with  the 
nail.  The  examination  is  completed  by  insinuating  the  iri^trument  gently 
into  the  stricture,  so  as  to  measure  its  extent,  and  the  degree  of  its  resistance. 
The  information  thus  elicited  is  generally  of  the  greatest  diagnostic  and  prac- 
tical value. 

Sound. — The  instrument  employed  for  exploring  the  bladder  is  called  a 
sound,  although  it  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  probe,  blunt  pointed  at  the  dis- 
tal extremity,  and  a  good  deal  curved,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  course  and 
shape  of  the  urethra.  It  is  composed  of  steel,  being  perfectly  smooth,  and 
of  a  round  shape.  Its  object  and  mode  of  use  will  claim  special  attention 
in  connection  with  the  diagnosis  of  vesical  diseases,  which  could  not  be  esta- 
blished satisfactorily  in  any  other  way. 

Speculum, — Of  the  value  of  the  speculum  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  in  affec* 
tions  of  the  vagina,  uterus,  anus,  nose,  and  ear,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything 
of  a  formal  character,  as  it  is  fully  appreciated  by  every  sensible  practitioner. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  surprising  when  we  consider  the  great  aid  which  we  derive 
from  its  use  that  its  employment  should  still  be  so  much  restricted,  as  it  seems 
to  be,  in  certain  parts  of  this  and  other  countries.  Invented  at  an  early 
period  of  the  science,  it  was  completely  lost  sight  of  for  many  ages,  until  it 
was  re-introduced,  about  thirty  years  ago,  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  by 
llecamier,  who  thus  conferred  an  inestimable  benefit  upon  the  public. 

The  speculum  is  composed  of  polished  metal,  or  of  glass,  and  consists 
either  of  a  cylinder,  or  of  two,  three,  or  four  movable  blades,  secured  by 
screws,  and  furnished  with  an  appropriate  handle.  A  wire  speculum  (fig.  95) 
is  sometimes  used.  For  most  purposes  to  which  such  an  instru- 
Fig.  95.  ment  is  applicable  the  cylinder  answers  exceedingly  well,  and  it 
possesses  the  additional  recommendation  of  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion, convenience,  and  cheapness.  The  valvular  speculum,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  complicated  contrivance,  expensive,  and  liable  to  get 
out  of  order.  Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  forms  of  disease, 
especially  of  the  uterus,  which  hardly  admit  of  satisfactory  explora- 
tion by  any  other  means.  Whatever  form  of  instrument  be  selected, 
it  should  be  well  oiled  and  warmed,  and  then  carefully  inserted  into 
the  cavity  which  it  is  designed  to  explore,  the  patient  having  been 
previously  placed  in  the  most  eligible  position  for  nndergoing  the 
examination.  Unless  the  case  is  one  of  unusual  urgency,  the  exa- 
mination should  always  be  put  off  until  there  is  a  clear  day,  as  the  light  of 
the  sun  is  far  better,  as  well  as  more  convenient,  than  an  artificial  one.  In 
exploring  the  uterus,  the  touch  should  precede  the  introduction  of  the  specu- 
lum, with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  any  dis- 
placement of  that  organ. 

I  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  use  an  oral  speculum,  an  instrument 
occasionally  met  with  at  the  cutler's  shop.  Making  the  patient  take  a  full 
inspiration,  while  he  holds  his  mouth  wide  open,  will  generally  permit  a 
thorough  inspection  of  the  tongue,  cheeks,  and  fauces ;  where  greater  nicety 
is  required  the  tongue  may  be  depressed  with  the  handle  of  a  spoon,  a  spatula, 
or  a  tongue-holder,  and  the  tonsils  and  arches  of  the  palate  separated  by 
means  of  a  director  or  a  long  probe. 

Exploring  needle. — The  value  of  the  exploring  needle  cannot  be  too  highly 
appreciated  by  the  practical  surgeon,  as  he  is  obliged  to  use  it  in  the  exami- 
nation of  a  great  variety  of  external  affections,  the  diagnosis  of  which  does 
not  admit  of  accurate  determination  in  any  other  manner.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  no  instrument,  certainly 
none  of  its  size,  that  is  more  frequently  misapplied  by  the  uninformed  prac- 
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titioner,  or  one  which  may  do  a  greater  amonnt  of  harm  when  nsed  without 
proper  judgment  and  discrimination.  Like  everything  else  that  is  good,  it 
k  liable  to  abuse;  a  circumstance  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 
npoD  the  mind  of  the  young  surgeon.  I  am  sure  I  have  seen  immen^  injury 
and  even  losa  of  life  produced  by  its  careless  and  reckless  use. 

Numerous  exploring  instruments  are  in  the  hands  of  the  profession ;  some 
of  which,  displaying  great  delicacy  and  ingenuity,  seem  to  combine  all  the 
idvantages  that  such  contrivances  are  capable  of  affording,  while  others  are 
extremely  clumsy,  and,  consequently,  very  imperfectly  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose they  are  designed  to  fulfil.  The  great  fault  with  most  of  them  is  that 
they  are  too  large,  thus  inflicting  an  amonnt  of  injury  upon  the  affected  part, 
which,  especially  in  malignant  diseases,  is  often  followed  by  the  most  disas- 
trous effects,  causing,  perhaps,  not  merely  severe  pain  and  hemorrhage,  but 
such  a  change  in  the  vital  relations  of  the  morbid  growth  as  to  lead  to  its 
rapid  development,  if  not  to  the  speedy  destruction  of  the  patient.  I  recol- 
lect seeing,  some  years  ago,  a  tumor  upon  the  hip  of  a  lad,  aged  sixteen, 
which,  after  having  been  subjected  to  various  examinations  by  highly  re- 
spectable surgeons,  was  at  length  pierced  with  a  large  exploring  needle.  The 
swelling,  which  had  been  supposed  to  be  nothing  but  a  chronic  abscess,  and 
which  for  some  time  had  been  almost  stationary,  now  rapidly  increased  in 
volume,  ulcerated,  and  fungated,  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight  destroyed  life. 
Dissection  showed  that  the  morbid  growth  was  one  of  the  encephaloid  kind, 
the  activity  of  which  bad  been  greatly  augmented  by  the  changes  induced  in 
its  vital  relations  by  the  injury  done  by  the  instrument.  A  large  volume 
might  be  filled,  if  one  had  time,  with  a  rehearsal  of  the  mischief  that  has  been 
committed  by  the  exploring  needle  in  the  hands  of  careless  and  unscrupulous 
practitioners. 

Exploring  needles  consist  either  of  a  solid  cylinder  or  of  a  species  of  trocar 
and  canula,  sharp-pointed,  fine,  and  perfectly  smooth,  so  as  to  facilitate  their 
introduction  and  easy  management.  They  are  made  of  various  lengths  and 
diameters,  according  to  the  depth,  volame,  and  nature  of  the  part  to  be  ex- 
amined.    The  annexed  cat,  fig.  96,  represents  an  exploring  needle,  with  a 
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lateral  groove.  The  best  instrument  of  the  kind,  according  to  my  experi- 
ence— one  which  answers  every  purpose  in  superficial  affections,  and  which 
may  always  be  nsed  with  the  raost  perfect  safety — is  the  ordinary  cataract 
needle,  spear-shaped,  and  sufficiently  stout  to  prevent  it  from  breaking.  This 
is  inserted  into  the  most  prominent  portion  of  the  tumor  or  morbid  accumu- 
lation, with  a  sort  of  rotatory  motion,  the  object  being  to  condense,  as  it 
were,  the  edges  of  the  opening  to  promote  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the 
swelling,  which  readily  occurs,  if  they  are  of  a  fluid  consistence,  a  drop  of 
the  liquid  often  adhering  to  the  instrument,  or  resting  upon  the  orifice  of  the 
little  puncture.  When  the  contents  are  of  a  semi-solid  nature,  or  the  tumor 
is  very  deep-seated,  the  needle  should  be  larger,  or,  what  is  preferable,  it 
should  be  replaced  by  a  very  small  trocar,  long  enough  to  reach  and  pene- 
trate the  affected  structures.  Whatever  instrument  be  used,  it  roust  not,  on 
any  account,  be  permitted  to  come  in  contact  with  any  important  vessels  or 
nerves.  When  the  swelling  is  of  unusual  bulk,  it  may  be  explored  at  several 
points  of  its  extent  at  the  same  sitting.  The  little  puncture  made  in  the 
operation  should  be  immediately  closed  with  adhesive  plaster  or  collodion. 
When  the  object  is  to  exclude  the  entrance  of  air,  the  instrument  may  be 
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carried  some  distance  between  the  integament  and  the  swelling,  so  as  to  make 
the  opening  somewhat  valve-like. 

A  needle,  perforated  in  its  entire  length,  has  lately  been  recommended,  on 
the  ground  of  its  superior  cfiQcacy  in  exploring  deeply-seated  disease,  its  great 
valae  consisting  in  the  facility  of  discriminating  between  different  kinds  of  floids, 
or  in  reaching  deeply-seated  fluids  without  the  admixture  of  the  saperficial. 

Dr.  Addinell  Hewson,  of  this  city,  has  invented  an  exploring  instrument 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  small  portion  of  a  tumor,  or  morbid  deposit, 
with  a  view  to  a  microscopical  examination  of  its  structure,  the  tube  which 
he  employs  for  this  object  being  furnished  with  a  peculiar  contrivance  at- 
tached tothe  rod  which  slides  in  its  interior.  Such  a  procedure,  it  strikes 
me,  is  more  ingenious  than  useful,  as  its  disturbing  influence  upon  the  mor- 
bid mass  can  hardly  fail,  at  least  occasionally,  to  impart  new  life  and  energy 
to  the  affected  tissues. 

Ophthalmoscope Another  instrument  has  lately  been  added  to  our  diag- 
nostic armamentarium ;  this  is  the  ophthalmoscope,  of  which  due  mention 
will  be  made  in  the  proper  place.  Whether  the  high  expectations  anticipated 
from  its  use  will  be  fully  realized  time  alone  can  determine. 

Laryngoscope. — This  is  an  instrument  of  very  recent  introduction  into 
medical  and  surgical  practice.  It  is  intended,  as  the  name  implies,  to  assist 
in  exploring  the  larynx,  and  the  only  objection  to  its  employment  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  its  application,  few  practitioners  being  possessed  of  the  requisite  de- 
gree of  tact  to  use  it  to  advantage. 

Otoscope. — To  Mr.  Toynbee,  of  London,  belongs  the  merit  of  introducing 
an  instrument  called  the  otoscope,  which  promises  to  be  of  great  aid  in  the 
examination  of  the  ear,  with  a  view  of  determining  its  precise  condition  in  cases 
of  supposed  disease.  It  is  of  very  simple  construction,  as  well  as  of  easy  ap- 
plication, and  is  likely  to  come  into  extensive  use. 

Stethoscope. — The  use  of  the  stethoscope,  as  a  means  of  surgical  diagnosis, 
is  comparatively  limited,  and  it  might  be  altogether  dispensed  with  by  those 
who  have  a  well  practised  ear,  and  are  not  averse  to  the  employment  of  im- 
mediate auscultation,  or  the  direct  application  of  the  ear  to  the  affected  parts. 
Lisfranc  thought  that  the  stethoscope  might  be  advantageously  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  detecting  crepitus  in  deep-seated  fractures ;  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  in  fractures  covered  by  a  large  amount  of  muscular  and  other 
tissues,  as,  for  example,  in  those  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  in  very  fleshy 
subjects.  Few  occasions,  however,  can  arise  in  which  such  a  mode  of  explo- 
ration can  be  of  any  real  service,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  our  more 
experienced  practitioners  ever  employ  the  instrument  with  this  object. 

Laennec,  long  ago,  proposed  auscultation  as  a  means  of  detecting  the  pre- 
sence of  calculi  in  the  bladder.  He  thought  that  it  would  be  particularly 
serviceable  in  ascertaining  the  existence  of  very  small  concretions,  which, 
when  struck  with  the  sound,  emit  only  a  very  indistinct  noise ;  and  he  sug- 
gested that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  stethoscope  should  be  applied  to 
the  pubic  or  sacral  region  while  the  instrument  was  being  freely  moved  about 
in  the  organ.  The  recommendation,  however,  has  not  met  with  any  particular 
favor,  and  there  are,  I  suppose,  few  surgeons  who  would  feel  inclined  to  cut 
a  patient  for  stone  on  such  slender  evidence  of  its  presence. 

The  chief  value  of  auscultation,  then,  is  restricted  to  the  examination  of 
diseases  of  the  heart,  pericardium,  lung,  and  pleura ;  and  to  the  investigation 
of  certain  lesions  of  the  abdomen,  uterus,  and  ovaries,  simulating  pregnancy, 
with  a  view  to  the  detection  of  the  fcetal  circulation.  Dry  tapping,  as  it  has 
been  emphatically  called,  would  probably  be  of  much  less  frequent  occur- 
rence, if  the  stethoscope  were  oftener  employed  in  supposed  dropsy  in  young 
unmarried  females. 
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The  discharge,  nonnal  and  abnormal,  from  different  parts  of  tbe  bodj, 
often  faniisb  the  surgeon  important  diagnostic  information.  Thus,  an  habit- 
ual flow  of  tears  over  the  cheek  is  osaally  denotive  of  disease  of  the  lachrymal 
passages,  and  necessarily  suggests  the  propriety  of  a  careful  examination  of 
them  with  a  view  to  the  detection  of  obstruction.  For  a  similar  reason  the 
surgeon  is  prompted  to  inspect  the  ear  in  otorrhoea,  and  the  nose  when  it  is 
the  seat  of  mnco-purulent  proflnyium.  The  yery  nature  of  the  discharge  in- 
forma  him  of  the  existence  of  inflammation,  but  how  that  inflammation  is  pro- 
doeedy  whether  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body,  a  piece  of  dead  bone,  or  a 
polyp,  is  a  question  which  can  only  be  decided  by  the  most  careful  scrutiny ; 
requiring,  perhaps,  the  employment  of  the  syringe  to  wash  away  the  secretion, 
and  repeated  inspection  before  the  precise  nature  of  the  case  can  be  satisfac- 
torily made  out  One  of  the  most  important  symptoms  of  inflammation  of 
the  maxillary  sinus  is  a  flow  of  pus  into  the  throat ;  but  no  surgeon  can  be 
certain  that  it  proceeds  from  that  cayity  nnless  he  has  previously  ascertained 
that  there  is  no  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose. 

The  character  of  the  iputa  has  long  been  an  object  of  study  with  practi- 
tioners on  account  of  the  useful  information  which  they  afford  in  regard  to 
the  existence  of  particular  diseases.  Such  information  is  hardly  of  less  yalne 
to  the  surgeon  than  to  the  physician,  as  it  apprises  him  of  the  presence  of 
lesions  which  forbid  surgical  interference,  or  place  him  In  possession  of  useful 
data  respecting  the  occurrence  of  pulmonary  complications,  so  common  after 
acddenta  and  capital  operations.  The  reddish  streaks  in  the  expectoration 
excite  sosplcion  of  the  existence  of  pneumonia ;  the  rust-colored  sputa  con- 
firm that  suspicion,  and  at  once  inyest  the  case  with  its  proper  importance. 
The  fetid  putrilaginons  matter  coughed  up  in  gangrene  of  the  lungs  is  charac- 
teristic of  that  disease  from  whatever  cause  proceeding.  In  phthisis,  after  the 
occurrence  of  caverns,  the  expectorated  matter  is  ejected  in  distinct  ronnded 
masses,  with  irregular  and  indented  edges ;  it  sinks  in  water,  and  is  of  a  yel- 
lowish color,  with  various  shades  of  ash  and  even  green,  and  streaked  with 
opaque  specks.  A  discharge  of  blood  by  vomiting  is  denotive  of  hemoptysis 
when  the  fluid  is  of  a  scarlet  color,  and  of  hematemesis,  when  it  is  perfectly 
black.  In  affections  of  the  throat,  attended  with  thick  mucous  or  mnco- 
pnmlent  secretion,  the  sputa  are  sometimes  streaked  with  blood.  The  saliva 
in  mercurial  stomatitis  has  a  characteristic  odor,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
discharge  which  accompanies  gangrsenopsis. 

A  thick  yellowish  discharge,  more  or  less  abundant,  from  the  vagina^  is 
indicative  of  inflammation  of  that  canal,  of  the  uterus,  or  of  both,  and  the 
addition  of  blood  may  usually  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  concomitant 
ulceration.  In  the  virtuous  woman  such  a  proflnvium  is  generally  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  result  of  accidental  causes ;  in  the  courtesan,  on  the  contrary,  it 
at  once  awakens  a  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  gonorrhcea  or  chancre.  In 
cancer  of  the  womb,  the  disease  is  attended,  in  its  earlier  stages,  by  hemor- 
rhage, and  aAerwards,  when  ulceration  has  set  in,  by  a  foul,  purulent,  or 
sero-sanguinolent  discharge,  more  or  less  copious,  and  so  excessively  fetid  as 
to  indicate  unmistakably  tbe  character  of  the  lesion. 

In  the  male,  a  discharge  of  matter  from  the  urethra  generally  furnishes 
useful  information  respecting  the  character  of  the  disease  under  which  the 
individual  is  laboring.  When  the  discharge  is  thick,  yellowish,  and  abund- 
ant, it  is  denotive  of  gonorrbcea,  or  chancre,  though  in  the  latter  case  it  is 
seldom  very  profuse ;  when  thin,  and  lactescent,  or  like  the  white  of  an  egg, 
it  indicates  the  existence  of  gleet,  or  prostatorrhoea.     A  large  and  sudden 
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discharge,  especially  when  no  proflnvium  precedes  or  follows  it,  is  to  be  taken 
as  an  evidence  of  spermatorrhoea. 

The  presence  of  spermatozoa  in  hydrocele  sometimes  throws  important  light 
npon  the  source  of  the  water.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  whenever  the 
floid  contains  animalcules  of  this  kind,  the  disease  is  generally  of  an  encysted 
nature ;  for,  although  they  also  occur  in  ordinary  hydrocele,  yet  the  circum- 
stance is  so  uncommon  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  altogether  of  an  excep- 
tional character. 

Of  the  signs  afforded  by  the  renal  and  urinary  secrettonSj  as  evidences  of 
disease,  either  of  a  local  or  general  character,  proper  mention  will  be  made 
in  the  chapter  on  the  affections  of  the  urinary  organs.  Here  I  shall  only  add 
that  a  careful  examination  of  these  secretions  is  often  a  matter  of  paramount 
moment  to  the  snrgeon,  especially  when  he  is  obliged  to  decide  respecting 
the  propriety  of  a  severe  operation,  the  result  of  which  might  be  seriously 
compromised  by  the  existence  of  organic  lesion  either  of  the  kidneys,  or  of 
some  other  important  viscera.  Hardly  any  man,  however  reckless,  would 
enter  upon  such  an  enterprise  if  the  urine  were  loaded  with  albumen. 

The  existence  of  disease  of  the  anus  and  rectum,  and  even  the  true  nature 
of  such  disease,  may  often  be  satisfactorily  inferred  by  the  discharges  furnished 
by  these  parts.  A  flow  of  pure  blood,  especially  during  defecation,  is  gene- 
rally denotive  of  internal  hemorrhoids;  so  also  if  there  be  frequent  evacua- 
tions of  thick,  bloody  mucus,  either  while  the  person  is  at  the  water-closet,  or 
in  the  intervals  of  his  visits.  A  narrow,  compressed,  or  flattened  state  of  the 
feces  is  indicative  of  mechanical  obstruction,  occasioned  either  by  stricture  of 
the  rectum,  enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland,  or  contraction  of  the  anus. 
In  ulcerated  cancer  of  the  lower  bowel,  the  discharges  are  generally  very 
profuse,  of  a  muco-purulent  nature,  mixed  with  blood  and  mucus,  and  exces- 
sively fetid;  in  fact,  characteristic  of  the  nature  of  that  horrible  malady. 

The  matter  of  certain  abscesses  serves  to  point  out  their  nature  and  situa- 
tion, or  their  accidental  communication  with  neighboring  parts.  Thus,  in 
the  mammary  gland,  the  fluid  may  contain  milk ;  in  the  liver,  bile ;  in  the 
kidney,  as  when  an  opening  takes  place  externally,  urine.  Abscesses  of  the 
wall  of  the  abdomen  have  been  known  to  contain  biliary  calculi;  of  the  joints, 
fragments  of  cartilage  and  bone.  In  acute  abscesses,  the  contents  are  thicls 
and  yellowish ;  in  chronic,  or  strumous,  thin  and  slightly  greenish,  with  an 
intermixture  of  small,  opaque,  whitish  flakes,  resembling  grains  of  boiled  rice. 

The  discharges  accompanying  ulcers  generally  afford  valuable  hints  respect- 
ing the  kind  of  action  that  is  going  on  in  them.  Healthy  granulating  ulcers 
or  wounds  always  yield  a  thick  yellowish  pus,  possessing  all  the  properties 
of  laudable  pus,  as  described  under  the  head  of  Suppuration  ;  when,  on  the 
contrary,  their  action  is  unhealthy,  the  discharge  is  thin  and  bloody,  ichor- 
ous, or  sanguinolent,  and  more  or  less  irritating.  In  cancerous  ulcers,  the 
discharge  is  generally  profuse,  foul,  devoid  of  pus  globules,  and  excessively 
fetid.  In  ulcers  of  the  bones,  it  is  ichorous  and  irritating ;  never  healthy,  so 
long  as  there  is  any  diseased  osseous  tissue. 

The  odor  emitted  by  a  part  in  a  state  of  disease  sometimes  supplies  im- 
portant data  for  the  diagnosis  of  a  case.  Most  readers  are  familiar  with  the 
remarkable  anecdote  related  of  J.  L.  Petit.  Travelling  through  Germany, 
this  celebrated  surgeon,  while  stopping  at  an  inn  to  change  horses,  was 
struck  with  the  odor  of  gangrene,  which  he  distinguished  from  several  others, 
hardly  less  offensive.  Not  understanding  the  language  of  the  country,  he 
made  his  wishes  known  to  a  female  who  showed  him  into  an  adjoining  room, 
where  he  found  a  man  apparently  moribund  from  a  mortified  intestinal  hernia. 
Happy  in  being  able  to  render  him  some  assistance,  he  carefully  dressed  the 
parts,  and  meeting,  before  he  set  out  upon  his  journey,  with  a  French  phy- 
sician, he  instructed  him  in  the  future  management  of  the  case.     Upon  his 
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retnni,  five  months  afterwards,  he  had  the  gratification  to  learn  that  the  man 
had  eompletelj  recoTered  bis  health  without  a  stercoraeeoos  fistnle. 

Tlie  odor  attendant  npon  ozsena  is  characteristic;  no  one  that  has  ever 
pefceived  it  can  mistake  it.  The  contents  of  an  abscess  at  the  verge  of  the 
anoa  always  emit  a  fecal  smell ;  a  peculiar  fetor  accompanies  the  formation 
of  a  urinary  fistole,  and  no  one  can  be  deceived  by  the  odor  of  the  breath  in 
salivation.  In  hospital  gangrene  the  stench  is  so  remarkable  that,  once 
noticed,  it  can  never  be  forgotton,  although  it  is  so  nnlike  everything  else  of 
tt»  kind  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  define  or  describe  it.  The  odor  which 
accompanies  gangrene  of  the  mouth  of  children  is  unmistakable.  The  diag- 
noais  of  ulcerated  cancer  of  the  uterus  can  often  be  established  by  the  sense 
of  amell  alone.  Large  wounds  in  a  state  of  profuse  suppuration  not  unfre- 
qoently  exhale  a  peculiar  nauseous  or  sickening  odor,  in  some  degree  charac- 
teristic of  the  action  attending  them.  The  pus  of  scrofulous  lymphatic 
ganglion,  for  a  long  time  pent-up,  is  sometimes  horribly  fetid.  A  smell, 
similar  to  that  of  a  macerating  tub,  often  attends  abscesses  depending  upon 
caries  of  the  spine.  In  all  these  cases,  as  well  as  in  many  others  that  might 
be  adduced  in  illustration  of  the  subject,  it  is  probable  that  the  peculiarity  of 
the  odor  is  due  partly  to  the  admixture  of  the  natural  secretions  of  the  struc- 
tnres  affected. 
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The  study  of  surgical  affections  has  been  much  advanced  of  late  years  by 
the  nse  of  the  microscope,  the  improvements  in  which  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  have  been  so  important  as  to  have  actually  established  a  new 
branch  of  science.  Discoveries  and  investigations  made  by  means  of  this 
instmment  must  be  alluded  to  in  connection  with  nearly  every  form  of  dis- 
ease, and  its  aid  will,  often  be  found  essential  to  the  complete  study  of  parti- 
cular cases  occurring  in  practice.  A  concise  description  of  the  different 
varieties  of  microscopes,  and  their  employment,  will  therefore  not  be  out  of 
place  here. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  all  appliances  for  assisting  vision  is  to  be 
found  in  the  refractive  power  of  certain  media  npon  rays  of  light.  Glasses, 
generally  uf  a  lenticular  shape,  single  or  combined,  are  the  media  chiefly  em- 
ployed; either  natural  or  artificial  light  being  available  for  our  purpose. 
The  light  is  very  commonly  concentrated  and  intensified  by  means  of  lenses 
or  mirrors. 

The  student  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  the  object  which  is  magnified, 
but  merely  the  image  impressed  upon  the  retina.  The  rationale  of  this  en- 
largement may  be  briefly  set  forth  as  follows : — Let  a  single  lens,  convex  on 
both  sides,  be  used  to  examine  an  object  so  small  as  to  be  just  perceptible  at 
the  ordinary  distance  of  distinct  vision,  say  nine  or  ten  inches  from  the  eye. 
The  eye,  the  lens,  and  the  object  being  in  their  proper  relations  to  each 
other,  the  rays  of  light  coming  from  the  object  will  so  converge  in  passing 
through  the  lens  as  to  form  a  distinct  image  upon  the  retina ;  in  other  words, 
the  o^'ect  will  be  seen  by  the  eye  as  if  it  were  an  object  of  much  greater  size, 
placed  at  the  point  of  ordinary  distinct  vision.  When  this  occurs,  the  object 
is  said  to  be^tn  focm.    The  space  thus  presented  to  the  eye  is  called  the 

In  a  single  lens  the  rays  of  light  towards  the  circumference  of  the  field  are 
always  prismatically  colored  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  this  being  very  marked 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Stanhope  lens ;  and  portions  of  the  image  will  also 
be  indistinct,  from  the  fact  that  by  sach  a  lens  all  the  rays  are  not  brought 
to  foci  equally  distant  from  the  eye.  These  two  phenomena  are  called,  re- 
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Bpectirely,  ehromatie  and  tpherieal  aberration ;  thej  are  to  a  great  degree 
obviated  in  the  CoddiDf^ton  lens,  which  is  composed  or  a  Bphere  of  glaw, 
having  at  its  equatorial  line  a  deep  groove,  filled  with  opaque  matter,  bj 
which  means  the  central  aperture  is  limited. 

Now,  aa  was  before  stated,  all  onr  means  for  obtaining  magnified  views  of 
objects  are  based  esBentially  on  the  same  optical  principle,  namely,  the  re- 
fraction of  light  The  microBcopes  ordinarily  nsed  are  of  the  kind  palled 
double,  which  means  that  the  image  of  an  object,  magnified  by  a  lens  or  set 
of  leases,  is  again  magnified  before  it  reaches  the  eye.  Here  let  it  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  a  tingle  microscope  may  consist  of  any  convenient 
number  of  lenses,  provided  they  form  bat  one  set.  The  lens  or  set  of  tenses 
forming  the  Srst  magnified  image  constitute  the  objeet-glasi,  and  are  so 
arranged  as  to  obviate  the  chromatic  aberration  before  allnded  to.  The  «ye- 
pieee  consists  of  a  lens  or  tye-glatt,  by  which  the  image  transmitted  by  the 
object-glass  is  again  magnified,  and  of  another  lens  at  some  distance  below 
the  eye-glass,  in  order  so  to  change  the  direction  of  the  rays  as  to  allow 
more  of  the  object  to  be  seen  at  once — in  other  words,  to  enlarge  the  field — 
whence  it  receives  the  name  of  Jidd-^\u&a ;  between  these  two  glaases  is 
placed  a  slop  or  diaphragm,  with  a  central  apertnre,  for  the  purpose  of  arrest- 
ing the  circumferential  rays,  and  thus  correcting  both  the  spherical  and  the 
chromatic  aberration.  The  eye-glass,  diapbragm,  and  field-glass,  fastened  in 
their  proper  relative  positions  in  a  tube,  thus  uonstitate  the  eye-piece,  which 
fits  accurately  into  another  tube; 


Fig.  97. 


at  the  lower  end  of  which  tube 
is  secured  the  one  holding  the 
object-glass,  and  these  three  por- 
tions, the  eye-piece,  the  object- 
glass,  and  the  tube  into  which  they 
both  fit,  constitute  the  compound 
body.  In  the  manufacture  of  mi- 
croscopes, the  proper  relation  of 
all  the  parts  is  ascertained  upon 
optical  principles,  that  is,  the  in- 
stroment  is  said  to  be  eorreeled; 
sometimes,  in  order  to  compensate 
for  certain  conditions,  it  needsww- 
correction,  and  sometimes,  again, 
it  needs  unrfer-correction.  The 
compound  body,  thus  constituted, 
itself  fits  into  a  tube  connected 
with  the  stage  of  the  microscope; 
this  latter  tube  and  the  stage 
being  either  fixed  vertically,  or  ca- 
pable of  oblique  inclination  by 
means  of  a  cradle-joint.  The  »tage 
just  mentioned  is  a  plate  upon 
which  the  specimen  to  be  examined 
is  laid,  as  will  be  presently  stated. 
The  stand  of  the  microscope  is 
that  portion  which  supports  the 
stage  and  compound  body;  it  mnsl 
be  somewhat  heavy,  so  as  to  give 
firmness  to  the  instrument.  The 
annexed  cut,  fig.  91,  represents  an 
excellent  pattern  for  a  microscope ; 
it  is  known  as  the  "  Smith  and 
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Baek,"  ud  combinu  gmt  stren^h  uid  steadioeu  with  ftdli^  of  muipiU- 

tJOB. 

Ot{Ieet§  an  stadied  bj  transmitted  or  reflected  light ;  in  the  fonner  cue 
t  mirror  ii  placed  below  the 

stags,  which  is  of  course  per-  ^g.  9S, 

fbnlad,  and  the  mirror  isjnov- 
able  annnd  one  or  botii  of  its 
boriiontal  diameters,  so  as  to 
catcb  light  from  an;  required 
quarter,  and  throw  it  op 
throngh  the  aperture  in  the 
stage,  and  tbroagh  the  object, 
u  in  fig.  98.  If  reflected 
l^t  is  to  be  nsed,  the  opeo- 
ii^  in  the  stage  is  closed  ap, 
aad  a  doable  convex  lens,  or 
"bull's  eje,"  Is  employed  to 
eoneentrale  the  light  npon  the 
object 

It  is  necessary  io  ezamioiDg 
object!  by  transmitted  light, 
to  be  able  to  limit  the  amoant 
of  light  coming  from  the  mir- 
ror; every  microscope  shoald  therefore  be  provided  with  a  diaphragm-plate 
below  the  stage.  This  is  a  metsUic  plate,  perforated  with  bolea  of  diOereat 
uzos,  so  arranged  as  to  pass  in  snccession  under  the  opening  in  the  etage, 
when  the  plate  ie  rotated. 

The  alteration  or  adjastment  of  the  focns  is  varionsly  performed  in  differ- 
ent microscopes.  In  some  the  componnd  body  is  acted  on  by  two  milled 
head*,  one  large,  with  a  rack  and  pinion  movement,  named  the  eoaria  ad- 
joster;  the  other  smaller,  with  a  screw  movement,  called  the  Jine  adjnster. 
In  others  the  compouod  body  is  worked  up  or  down  merely  with  the  hands, 
and  the  stage  is  made  movable  by  means  of  a  screw  with  a  milled  head. 

Tarious  methods  are  also  adopted  for  moving  the  object  so  as  to  bring 
different  portions  of  it  into  the  field.  Sometimes  the  fingers  alone  are  ased  ; 
sometimes  a  lerer  and  Dniversal  joint,  oraset  of  screws,  acting  opon  the  stage 
so  as  to  carry  it  in  any  desired  direction.  Although  very  convenient,  these 
appliances,  oa  well  as  those  for  the  adjustment  of  the  focus,  are  not  absolutely 
necessary,  the  fingers  acquiring  a  great  degree  of  dexterity  by  practice. 

Nothing  has  as  yet  been  said  of  the  preparation  of  the  specimen.  The 
methods  of  doing  this  may  be  divided  into  two,  according  ss  the  object  is 
mounted  drjf  or  wet;  the  latter  being  the  one  almost  exclusively  adopted  in 
oar  ordinary  examinations,  which  are,  moreorer,  almost  always  conducted 
by  means  of  transmitted  light.  Oeneraily  a  very  small  portion  of  the  sob- 
stance  is  placed  on  a  glass  slide,  moistened  with  a  drop  of  water,  and  co- 
vered with  a  strip  at  extremely  thin  glass.  Some  microscopists  prefer  to 
OK,  instead  of  water,  a  solution  of  gnm,  sugar,  or  phosphate  of  soda,  of  a 
specific  gravity  of  about  1030;  this  is  intended  to  prevent  endosmotio 
changes  in  the  tissue.  When  a  liquid,  sach  as  blood,  chyle,  milk,  or  arine, 
or  a  mass  composed  of  separate  cells,  is  examined,  it  saffices  to  put  on  the 
fine  glass  cover,  perhaps  with  a  slight  degree  of  pressure,  to  obtain  a  enit- 
nbly  thin  layer  for  study.  Fibrous  textures  require  tearing  apart  with 
needles,  and  so  also  do  the  cells  of  certain  growths,  such  as  the  epitheliomata. 
Bony  and  cartilaginous  tumors,  and  also  some  glandular  ones,  are  displayed 
to  better  advantage  in  thin  sections. 

Great  importance  should  be  attached,  in  oil  these  researches,  to  the  perfect 
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cleaoliness  of  the  glass  slides  and  covers,  to  the  parity  of  the  water  or  other 
liquid  used,  and  to  the  freedom  of  the  object  from  any  foreign  matters.  Ca- 
rious mistakes  have  sometimes  been  made  from  want  of  care  in  these  respects; 
and,  with  a  view  of  still  farther  guarding  against  error,  it  is  well  for  the  ob- 
server to  become  acquainted  with  the  shape  and  appearance  of  such  impari- 
ties as  are  liable  to  be  met  with.  Hairs,  animal  and  vegetable,  animalcules, 
air-bubbles,  and  portions  of  articles  taken  as  food,  are  perhaps  the  most 
common  of  these. 

Less  fatigue  is  caused  to  the  eye  by  the  use  of  a  microscope  which  can  be 
inclined  somewhat,  than  by  one  which  is  fixed  in  the  vertical  position ;  and 
it  is  important,  for  the  same  reason,  that  the  habit  should  be  acquired  of  so 
concentrating  the  attention  upon  the  field  of  the  instrument  that  the  unem- 
ployed eye  need  not  be  closed ;  in  this  way  much  straining  of  both  organs  is 
avoided.  Any  one  who  uses  the  instrument  frequently,  will  find  it  to  his  ad- 
vantage also  to  employ  the  same  powers  as  much  as  possible ;  thus  enabling 
himself  to  estimate  more  accurately  the  comparative  sizes  of  the  elements 
brought  under  his  notice,  without  the  trouble  of  a  calculation  except  where 
great  exactitude  seems  called  for.  The  best  powers  for  habitual  use  may  be 
chosen  between  300  and  450  diameters ;  higher  ones  than  these  are  very  sel- 
dom necessary. 

Certain  chemical  reagents  are  often  applied  to  objects  under  the  micro- 
scope, their  effects  in  many  cases  affording  valuable  information  as  to  struc- 
ture and  composition.  Iodine^  dissolved  in  water  by  means  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  turns  starch  blue.  Nitric  acid  gives  a  marked  yellow  color  to 
animal  textures  generally  ;  either  this  or  hydrochloric  acid  dilated,  or  a  com- 
bination of  the  two,  will  remove  the  calcareous  portion  of  bone  or  tooth. 
Alcohol  renders  nerve-fibres  and  other  animal  tissnes  more  opaque,  and  there- 
fore more  evident.  Mher  removes  fatty  matters,  except  when  they  are  en- 
veloped in  an  albuminous  covering.  Potassa  and  soda,  in  solution,  have  each 
of  them  a  solvent  effect  on  certain  animal  textures.  But  the  reagent  perhaps 
oftenest  employed  is  acetic  acid^  which  brings  out,  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
the  nuclei  so  commonly  possessed  by  organic  cells,  by  rendering  the  cell  wall 
transparent. 

When  a  specimen  of  any  kind  cannot  be  at  once  subjected  to  microscopical 
examination,  it  should  be  kept  in  pure  water,  slightly  alcoholized  and  fre- 
quently renewed ;  in  this  way  its  characters  will  not  be  changed,  as  they 
would  be  either  by  the  action  of  strong  alcohol  or  by  decomposition. 

Let  us  now  inquire  in  what  branches  of  surgical  science  the  investigation 
by  the  microscope  of  morbid  changes,  deposits,  and  processes  can  be  made 
practically  useful.  We  may,  in  the  first  place,  exclude  prognosis  and  treat- 
ment, which  can  only  be  indirectly  influenced  by  this  mode  of  study.  Etio- 
logy is  likewise  to  be  thrown  out,  for  reasons  which  can  be  readily  illustrated 
by  an  instance.  Thus,  the  itch  insect  cannot  be  assumed  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  disease,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  found,  for  we  cannot  prove  that  its  presence 
is  not  a  mere  epiphenomenon.  Pathology  and  diagnosis  are  the  departments 
most  indebted  to  the  microscope  for  their  advancement.  They  are  of  course 
very  closely  related  to  one  another,  and  of  great  practical  importance ;  and 
as  we  are  at  present  especially  concerned  with  them  in  this  combined  aspect, 
we  have  nothing  to  say  in  regard  to  inflammation,  nor  to  the  repair  of  inju- 
ries, however  deserving  of  attention  these  subjects  may  be  in  their  appropriate 
place. 

The  use  of  the  microscope  affords  much  light  in  regard  to  material  patho- 
logy ;  it  shows  us  the  changes  in  texture,  and  the  adventitious  deposits, 
which  accompany  or  constitute  disease.  Hence  it  is  at  once  evident  that, 
great  as  its  value  may  be,  as  an  auxiliary,  it  cannot  possibly  set  aside  other 
modes  of  observation ;  the  results  of  clinical  experience  must  in  every  case 
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be  •■  earefolly  weighed  as  if  we  had  nothing  else  to  depend  npon ;  otherwise 
ve  ihall  not  onlj  &11  into  grave  errors,  bnt  depreciate  the  scope  and  dignity 
of  nrgical  science.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  there  are  some  qnestions 
which  are  entire!  j  beyond  the  range  even  of  the  assisted  eye ;  let  any  one, 
for  inataoee,  examine  nnder  the  microscope  portions  of  pns  from  a  chancre, 
fron  a  nrethra  affected  either  with  gonorrhoea  or  with  simple  inflammation, 
and  from  a  common  boil ;  that  there  exist  certain  essential  pecnliarities  in 
each  of  these  no  one  will  deny,  bat  to  detect  those  peculiarities  by  this  means 
BO  one  need  attempt 

The  great  question  in  microscopy  discussed  at  present  by  all  pathologists 
ii,  whether  there  is  any  distinctive  and  characteristic  element  in  the  so-called 
mialigmmU  deposits,  by  which  they  may  be  at  once  recognized.  At  one  time 
the  eaodate  cell  was  thought  to  constitute  evidence  of  malignancy;  at  another, 
the  large  nucleus;  at  another,  the  double  or  the  vesicular  nucleolus;  again, 
the  moitiplicity  of  cell  forms  ;  and  6na1ly,  the  existence  of  malignant  tumors, 
is  a  class  possessing  distinct  form-elements,  has  been  practically,  if  not  ex- 
prenlj,  denied. 

An  attempt  is  even  now  being  made,  by  certain  German  pathologists,  to 
ihow  that  cancer  and  tubercle — the  latter  of  which  is,  in  fact,  as  properly 
malignant  as  any  other  growth — are  merely  abortive  attempts  at  cells  of  a 
healthy  character;  tubercle  cells  being  considered  as  nuclei  merely.  Any 
diseossion  of  this  view  would  be  out  of  place  here,  and  mention  is  made  of  it 
simply  in  order  to  show  that  opinions  are  still  at  variance  in  regard  to  the 
trae  theory  of  morbid  growths.  It  is  certain  that  many  tumors  recur  again 
and  again  after  removal,  which  do  not  present  the  microscopical  appearances 
of  cancer  as  described  by  most  authors.  It  is  no  less  certain  that  some  tumors 
which  do  present  such  appearances  have  been  successfully  excised ;  at  least 
the  anbjects  of  them  have  died  without  any  fresh  evidence  of  malignant 
diseaae. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  there  is  not  a  distinct  and 
ipecific  cancer  cell ;  bat  this  cell  must  present  different  forms  in  different 
cases,  or  even  in  the  same  case. 

Caudate  cells  do  not  siguifj  a  malignant  character  in  the  growth  containing 
them.  All  tissues  of  new  formation  are  apt  to  have  them  in  greater  or  less 
proportion ;  some  tumors  are  composed  of  them  entirely.  Connective  or 
areolar  tissue,  and  old  cicatrices,  always  contain  them. 

Nor  can  any  form  of  nucleus  or  nucleolus,  nor  any  number  of  nuclei  or 
nocleoli,  be  assigned  as  indicative  of  maliprnancy.  Pus  cells  generally  pos- 
sess two  or  three  nuclei ;  fibro-plastic  or  fibre-forming  cells  often  show  two 
or  more  nucleoli. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  assuredly  circumstances  nnder  which  the 
testimony  afforded  by  microscopic  examination  is  by  no  means  nnimportant, 
and  is  confirmed  by  subsequent  events.  For  instance,  an  isolated  tumor, 
apparently  composed  of  areolar  tissue,  involved  the  submaxillary  gland  of  a 
patient;  npon  its  removal  it  was  examined  beneath  the  microscope,  and 
found  to  contain  cells  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  some  very  much  elongated, 
and  all  with  large  nucleolated  nuclei ;  it  was  prononnced  malignant,  and 
reappeared  within  three  weeks.  Again,  a  case  occurred  in  which  the  diag- 
nosis was  somewhat  doubtful  between  cancer  and  menorrhagia ;  the  former 
idea  was  shown  to  be  correct,  by  the  discovery  in  the  discharge,  under  the 
microscope,  of  cells  of  extremely  various  sizes,  caudate,  elongated,  and  round, 
with  large  single  or  double  nuclei ;  some  of  the  cells  contained  also  young 
cells.  Such  elements,  observed  in  the  discharge  from  a  diseased  bladder  or 
reetam,  would  constitute  evidence  of  malignant  deposit  in  the  organ. 

There  are  cases,  moreover,  in  which  a  knowledge  of  the  microscopic  atnio- 
tore  of  a  tumor  may  enable  us  to  allay  the  most  punfol  apprehenrioiii  ob 
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the  part  of  the  patient ;  thas,  a  growth  occarring  Id  the  female  breast  may 
be  shown  to  consist  simply  of  a  hypertropbied  portion  of  the  gland,  and 
therefore  to  be  destitute  of  any  malignant  character. 

In  order  to  draw  any  positive  inference  from  microscopic  observations,  the 
growths  or  tissnes  examined  shonld  be  carefally  scrntinized,  and  in  many 
instances  several  different  portions  of  them  subjected  to  separate  stndy. 
Thos,  a  hypertropbied  lobe  of  the  mammary  gland  may  perhaps  contain  a 
deposit  of  a  decidedly  malignant  character,  and  this  fact  may  entirely  escape 
notice  in  a  partial  or  hasty  examination ;  so  also  bony  and  cartilaginous 
deposits  are  apt,  when  found  in  connection  with  the  soft  tissues — such,  for 
instance^  as  the  testicle — to  be  associated  with  less  innocent  formations. 

Another  no  less  important  precaution,  for  the  credit  of  microscopy,  should 
not  be  forgotten.  We  may  assert  of  a  particular  tumor  that  it  presents  no 
sign  of  malignancy ;  but  we  cannot  therefore  declare  that  the  individual  from 
whom  it  has  been  removed  is  exempt  from  cancer.  He  may  be  already  the 
snbject  of  a  carcinomatous  diathesis,  which  will  reveal  itself  at  some  future 
time,  perhaps  at  the  very  same  point  rendered  more  vulnerable  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  cicatricial  for  normal  tissue.  Coincidences  of  this  kind  have 
undoubtedly  been  adduced  as  proof  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  information 
afforded  by  the  microscope. 

The  best  guide,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  upon  this  snbject,  is 
experience ;  the  beginner  will  often  find  himself  entirely  at  a  loss,  and  unable 
to  make  up  his  own  mind  in  regard  to  particular  cases.  No  argument  is 
necessary  to  set  forth  the  imprudence  of  a  rash  decision  under  such  circum- 
stances ;  both  diagnosis  and  prognosis  should  be  withheld  until  further  obser- 
vations can  be  made. 

It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  the  surgeon  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  the 
character  of  discharges  taking  place  from  some  of  the  outlets  of  the  body; 
and  in  clearing  up  these  points  the  microscope  may  render  essential  service. 

The  scdiva  will  often  be  found  to  contain  altered  epithelial  scales,  and 
various  parasitic  sporules  and  filaments,  indicating  derangement  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth. 

The  sputa  may  be  examined  with  benefit  in  some  cases  of  doubtful  pulmo- 
nary disease ;  the  presence  of  the  peculiar  corpuscles  of  tubercle,  or  of  fibres 
from  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung,  indicates  phthisis,  while  that  of  cancer 
cells  would  denote  cancer  of  the  lung.  Care  is  necessary  in  these  cases  to 
avoid  mistaking  the  free  nuclei  of  cancer  for  tubercle  corpuscles;  an  error 
which  may  have  been  committed  by  those  who  have  asserted  the  coexistence 
of  the  two  forms  of  disease  in  the  same  subject.  Parasitic  plants  are  some- 
times found  in  the  sputa,  especially  in  cases  of  tuberculous  disease  ;  they  are 
probably  accidental  only.  Occasionally  an  opening  is  formed  in  the  dia- 
phragm, through  which  parasitic  animal  growths  find  their  way  from  the 
liver  into  the  air-passages ;  thus,  the  booklets  of  the  echtnococctis  have  been 
expelled  by  coughing.  Fibrinous  casts  of  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes  are 
often  met  with  in  pneumonial  sputa.  All  these  substances  must  be  distin- 
guished, not  only  from  one  another,  but  also  from  particles  of  foreign  matter, 
such  as  food  adhering  to  the  teeth,  which  may  seriously  mislead  the  observer. 
Vomited  matters  present  some  interest.  They  consist  usually  of  undigested 
food,  with  portions  of  epithelium,  but  in  some  diseases  they  contain  also 
special  ingredients.  Blood,  pus,  cancer  cells,  and  sarcinae  are  the  chief  of 
these. 

The  examination  of  the  urine  microscopically  is  elsewhere  discussed ;  that 
of  fecal  matter  has  some  importance  in  cases  of  supposed  cancerous  disease 
of  the  rectum,  in  cholera,  melffiua,  and  some  other  morbid  states.  This  sub- 
ject has  received  too  little  attention,  especially  when  its  physiological  bearing 
is  taken  into  account.     Here,  also,  care  is  requisite,  lest  particles  of  undi- 
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gated  food,  parasitic  growths,  or  other  substances,  should  give  rise  to  serious 
errors  in  theory  or  in  diagnosis. 

Uterine  and  vaginal  discharges  have  been  before  alluded  to ;  their  micro- 
Kopic  study  is  chiefly  important  in  the  diagnosis  of  cancer,  tubercle,  and 
other  morbid  deposits. 

MUk  is  sometimes  to  be  judged  of  by  its  microscopic  characters ;  its  colos- 
tra! characters — the  compound  grannlar  bodies  and  the  variability  in  the  size 
of  its  oily  particles — should  disappear  by  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  after  parturi- 
tion. In  order  to  compare  specimens  of  milk,  it  is  evident  that  the  drops 
examined  should  be  of  the  same  bulk,  and  the  thin  glass  cover  made  to  press 
equally,  in  each  case. 

Blood,  examined  under  the  microscope,  is  sometimes  found  to  contain  an 
sbnormally  large  proportion  of  white  corpuscles ;  a  condition  known  under 
the  name  of  leucocythemia.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  we  have  as  yet 
by  no  means  appreciated  the  importance  of  the  changes  undergone  by  the 
blood  in  disease. 

It  is  occasionally  of  great  practical  moment  to  determine  whether  certain 
iaids  or  secretions,  as  mucus,  urine,  milk,  or  semen,  furnished  by  an  organ 
laboring  under  disease,  contain  pus,  inasmuch  as  the  presence  or  absence  of 
this  fluid  may  not  only  throw  great  light  upon  the  diagnosis  of  the  case,  but 
lead  to  important  therapeutic  indications,  perhaps  the  avoidance  of  a  serious 
operation,  as,  for  example,  the  amputation  of  a  limb  in  the  case  of  granular 
d^^neration  of  the  kidney.  The  most  satisfactory  test,  undoubtedly,  of  all 
is  the  globular  character  of  the  pus,  as  revealed  by  the  microscope,  perfectly 
healthy  mucus  having  no  such  bodies.  It  is  only  when  mucus  is  derived 
from  an  irritated  or  inflamed  surface  that  it  presents  corpuscles,  which  may 
then  consist  either  of  undeveloped  epithelial  cells,  lymph  corpuscles,  or  pus 
globules.  Pus  and  pus  liquor  are  highly  albuminous,  and  therefore  readily 
eoagnlable  by  heat,  alcohol,  and  acids;  healthy  mucus,  on  the  contrary, 
contains  no  pus  liquor,  and  is  therefore  not  eoagnlable.  If  the  sus- 
pected secretion  be  agitated  with  a  solution  of  potassa,  it  will,  if  purulent, 
be  converted  into  a  dense,  gelatinous  mass,  but  not  if  it  consist  of  mucus. 
Mucus,  treated  with  acetic  acid,  coagulates  into  a  thin,  membranous  pellicle; 
pus  does  not.  Subjected  to  the  contact  of  ether,  mucus  yields  no  traces  of 
fat,  whereas  this  substance  may  always  be  extracted  in  considerable  quantity 
from  pus,  especially  if  at  all  pure.  Finally,  mucus  floats  in  water ;  pus,  on 
the  contrary,  sinks  in  it 

Further  observations  on  the  distinction  between  pus  and  other  fluids  will 
appear  in  the  chapter  on  the  urinary  organs,  so  as  to  render,  for  the  present, 
any  other  remarks  here  unnecessary. 

The  surgeon  is  not  unfrequently  called  upon  for  medico-legal  information ; 
and  here  the  microscope  may  be  of  essential  service,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
detection  of  blood-stains,  or  of  spermatozoids  in  and  about  the  vagina  in 
cases  of  alleged  rape.  Facts  of  great  importance  have  in  this  manner  been 
established. 

All  microscopic  examinations  should  be  recorded,  and  drawings  made  of 
any  notable  appearances  observed ;  in  this  way  alone  can  permanent  addi- 
tions be  made  to  the  fund  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  individual  or  by  the 
profession  at  large. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

MINOE    SUEGEEY. 

Minor  snrgery  comprises  an  acconnt  of  some  of  the  more  common  instra- 
ments  used  in  sargery,  of  the  mode  of  making  incisions,  or  of  performing  the 
elementary  operations,  the  establishment  of  issnes,  the  introduction  of  the 
seton,  the  application  of  the  actual  cautery,  bleeding,  and  the  art  of  bandag- 
ing and  of  dressing.  As  some  of  these  topics  have  already  been  incidentally 
discussed,  especially  in  the  chapter  on  inflammation,  I  shall  here  confine  my- 
self to  the  consideration  of  those  that  have  not  yet  been  touched  upon  in 
previous  parts  of  the  work. 

SECT.   I INSTRUMENTS 

Instruments  are  as  necessary  to  the  surgeon  in  the  execution  of  his  opera- 
tions as  they  are  to  the  mechanic  in  the  performance  of  his  daily  labor.  But 
as  the  best  workman  employs  the  fewest  tools,  so  the  best  operator  employs 
the  fewest  instruments ;  and  to  the  man  of  science  and  taste  nothing  is  more 
disgusting  than  an  ostentations  display  of  such  material.  A  few  articles, 
well  selected,  and  kept  in  proper  order,  ready  to  do  their  work  at  the  shortest 
notice,  are  all  that  any  surgeon  really  requires  for  the  successful  performance 
of  nearly  every  operation  that  he  may  be  called  upon  to  undertake.  The 
simplicity  of  his  armamentary  often  affords  a  better  idea  of  his  skill  and 
science  than  the  most  daring  feat  upon  the  operating  table. 

The  elementary  and  really  important  instruments  are  very  few  in  number; 
they  are  the  scalpel,  needle,  saw,  forceps,  probe,  and  director,  which  are  the 
parents  of  nearly  all  the  numerous  and  diversified  surgical  contrivances  found 
in  the  shops  of  the  modern  cutler.  With  a  little  modification  the  scalpel  is 
converted  into  the  bistoury,  the  lancet,  and  the  amputating  knife,  and  may  be 
thus  made  to  answer  all  the  purposes  required  of  a  cutting  instrument.  The 
same  needle  with  which  a  suture  is  made  may,  with  a  little  difference  of  size 
and  shape,  be  readily  used  for  couching  and  lacerating  a  cataract,  or  insert- 
ing a  seton.  The  saw  may  be  modified  without  limit,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  forceps,  whether  intended  for  dissection,  dressing,  or  the  division  of 
bone.  The  probe,  which,  from  its  great  nsefulness,  may  almost  be  regarded 
as  another  finger,  varies  in  size  and  shape,  from  the  little  delicate,  almost 
thread-like  instrument  devised  by  Anel  for  examining  the  lachrymal  canal,  to 
the  sound  employed  by  the  lithotomist  for  exploring  the  condition  of  the 
bladder.  The  grooved  director,  which  serves  to  guide  the  knife  in  the  divi- 
sion of  the  soft  parts,  as  in  operations  for  hernia,  impermeable  stricture,  and 
stone  in  the  bladder,  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a  modification  of  the  ordinary 
probe. 

The  knives  generally  in  use  among  surgeons  for  the  more  ordinary  daily 
operations  are  the  scalpel  and  bistoury,  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  so  as  to 
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adapt  them  to  the  exigencies  of  each  particular  case.  All  sach  instmrnenU 
Bhoold  have  a  tolerably  large  handle,  and  I  decidedly  prefer  one  that  is 
gomewhat  rough,  as  being  less  likely  to  slip  from  the  fingers  when  it  becomes 
wet  with  blood.  The  blade  should  be  rather  long  and  slender,  gradually 
tapering  to  a  point,  which  should  be  quite  sharp,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  at  all 
rounded.  In  some  operations,  a  double-edged,  spear-shaped  knife  is  found 
Rerriceable,  as  in  the  extirpation  of  tumors,  and  the  extraction  of  the  cata- 
ract Finally,  it  is  sometimes  advantageous  to  have  a  knife  whose  handle 
terminates  in  a  semi-sharp  steel  edge.  Such  an  addition  is  occasionally  of 
great  serrice  in  the  extirpation  of  tumors.  The  annexed  figures  afford  a 
good  idea  of  the  more  common  forms  of  scalpels. 

Fig.  99.        Fig.  100.  Fig.  101.        Fig.  102.        Fig.  103.    Fig.  104. 


The  bistoury  differs  from  an  ordinary  scalpel  chiefly  in  being  longer  and 
more  slender ;  it  may  be  straight  or  curved,  with  a  sharp  or  blunt  extremity. 
It  18  often  made  so  as  to  open  and  shut  like  a  penknife,  as  in  fig.  105 ;  but 
the  best  instrument  of  the  kind  is  one  with  a  fixed  handle.     The  term  bis- 

Fig.  105. 


toury  has  been  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Pistori,  the  name  of  a  town 
where  it  was  at  one  time  extensively  manufactured.  Particular  forms  of  this 
iostrnment,  invented  for  particular  operations,  will  be  alluded  to  in  different 
parts  of  the  work. 

The  adjoining  sketches  afford  good  illustrations  of  the  ordinary  forms  of 
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the  bistoury ;  fig.  106  represents  the  sharp-pointed  instrument,  and  fig.  107 
the  probe-pointed. 

Fig.  106. 


Pig.  107. 


There  are  hardly  any  operations  in  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  surgeon 
to  avail  himself  of  the  use  of  forceps.  The  instrument  usually  employed  is 
the  common  dissecting-forceps,  represented  in  fig.  108.     In  some  cases,  as 

Fig.  108. 


when  the  object  is  to  pinch  up  a  delicate  structure,  as  the  conjunctiva,  or  a 
very  thin  layer  of  fascia,  a  pair  of  forceps  provided  with  a  small  side-prong, 
pointing  inwards,  as  represented  in  fig.  109,  will  be  found  very  convenient. 

Fig.  109. 


Scissors  are  nothing  but  two  knives  united  by  a  screw,  and  furnished  each 
with  a  ring-handle ;  if  thin,  and  properly  sharpened,  they  divide  the  tissues 

Fig.  110. 


Fig.  111. 


with  little  or  no  contusion,  and  may  be  employed  for  a  great  variety  of  pur- 
poses.    They  are  particularly  valuable  in  many  of  the  more  delicate  opera- 
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tioDS  apon  the  eje.  They  may  be  straight  or  corved  on  the  edge  or  on  the 
flat,  pointed  or  blant  at  the  extremity,  or  one  blade  may  be  sharp  and  the 
other  blunt  The  annexed  drawings  exhibit  the  two  principal  forms  of  scissors 
used  by  the  snrgeon. 

For  holding  the  flaps  out  of  the  way  in  performing  certain  operations, 
especially  soch  as  inTolve  the  removal  of  morbid  growths,  among  the  more 
deep-seated  stmctures,  or  the  exposure  of  arteries,  instruments,  called  retract- 
ors, are  often  of  great  service,  and  shonld  find  a  place  in  every  well  arranged 
operating  ease. 

For  holding  and  pulling  out  morbid  growths,  such  as  deep-seated  tumors  of 
the  neck  or  thigh,  and  for  drawing  down  the  cervix  of  the  uterus  in  operating 
for  vesico-vaginal  fistule,  as  well  as  for  other  purposes,  a  Museux's  forceps, 
•faown  in  fig.  112,  or  a  common  volsella,  is  often  of  great  use.    The  teeth 

Fig.  112. 


being  plunged  into  the  morbid  mass,  the  instrument  is  either  held  by  the  sur- 
geon himself,  or  the  requisite  traction  is  exerted  by  an  assistant.     Fig.  113 

Fig.  113. 


represents  another  contrivance,  which  may  be  used  for  a  similar  purpose,  its 
prongs  being  firmly  screwed  into  the  sabstance  of  the  morbid  growth. 

The  forceps  shown  in  fig.  114  is  very  serviceable  in  the  extirpation  of 
Urge  polyps  of  the  uterus. 


Fig.  114. 


O 


Fig.  115. 


The  grooved  director^  sketched  in  fig.  115,  is  of  great  service  in  laying  open 
sinuses  and  fistules,  in  exposing  arteries,  and  in  dividing  the  coverings  of 
bemis,  and  of  deep-seated  tumors.  It  is  generally  blunt  at  the  extremity, 
hot  in  some  cases  it  is  found  more  convenient  to  have  it  somewhat  sharp,  so 
as  to  effect  more  easy  penetration  of  the  tissues. 


The  trocar,  represented  in  flg.  116,  and  bo  called  from  the  circamBtaDce  of 
hsviag  a  three>edged  extremity,  consists  of  a  cylindrical  rod,  passed  throngh 


It  is  employed  for  drawing'  off  various  kinds  of  flnids,  as 
serum  and  pus.  Its  nse,  at  the  present  day,  ia  chiefly 
confined  to  the  removal  of  water  from  the  chest,  abdo- 
men, and  vaginal  tanic  of  the  testicle.  There  is  an  in- 
strument of  this  kind  with  a  flat,  spear-shaped  extremity, 
but  it  is  not  much  employed,  its  cannia  beine  more 
liable  to  obstruction  than  that  of  the  round  trocar. 

There  are  few  instruments  which  the  surgeon  has  oc- 
casion to  nse  more  frequently  than  needles ;  they  may 
be  straight  or  curved,  round  or  flat,  and  shonld  be  of 
various  sizes,  as  in  Fig.  IIT.     In  some  instances,  as 

Fig.  117. 


when  we  are  obliged  to  take  a  deep  stitch,  sew  up  a 
fissure  of  the  palate,  penetrate  an  unusually  hard  struc- 
ture, or  encircle  a  deep-seated  artery,  it  is  convenient 
to  secore  it  to  a  handle,  as  in  Gg.  1 18. 


SECT.  11 INCISIONS. 

SBlDraBHdle;iillbfm-  ,     .  ■,'.,.  .  . 

proTtti  point,  o.  *.N«diB  "  '8  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  minote  ae- 
isiixedtakDdie;  aterniiD  tails  respecting  the  manner  of  holding  the  knife,  in 
lying  M«tiie  mod  oiher  operating  upon  the  living  subject,  as  this  is  a  kind  of 
'"""'"■  information  which  should  be  acquired  in  the  dissecting- 

room,  in  connection  with  the  study  of  surgical  anatomy. 
A  few  rules,  concisely  and  plainly  stated,  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  will  enable  any  man  of  sense  to  execute,  with  facility,  neatness,  and 
dispatch,  any  operation  he  maybe  called  upon  to  undertake.  Anything  like 
a  flourish  for  the  sake  of  display  or  the  hope  of  attracting  the  applause  of 
the  vulgar,  ia  as  repugnant  to  good  taste  as  it  is  oat  of  place  apon  such  an 
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There  are  foar  principal  positions  in  which  the  knife  may  be  held  for  ope- 
miiTe  purposes,  and  with  these  every  surgeon  should  make  himself  familiar. 
The  annexed  sketches  will 

serve  to  convey  a  better  idea  Fig.  119. 

of  their  character  than  any 
description  however  elabo- 
rate. They  are  generally 
distinguished  by  the  prefix 
of  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth. 

In  the  firH  position,  fig. 
119,  the  knife  is  held  like  a 

writing-pen,  between  the  thumb  and  the  first  two  finpcers,  which  grasp  the 
instrument  gently  yet  firmly  at  the  junction  of  the  handle  with  the  blade,  the 
edge  being  inclined  down- 
wards or  upwards  accord-  Fig*  120. 
ing  to  the  intentions  of  the 
surgeon.     This  position  is 
a  very  common  one,  as  it  is 
employed  in  a  great  variety 
of  operations,  as  lithotomy, 
the  extirpation  of  tumors, 
herniotomy,  and  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  cataract. 

In  the  second  position, 
fig.  120,  the  handle  of  the 
instrument  lies  in  the  palm, 
the  thumb  and  middle  finger 
holding  it  at  its  anterior  ex- 
tremity, while  the  index 
finger  is  slightly  extended 
along  the  back  of  the  blade, 
the  ring  and  little  fingers 
assisting  in  supporting  and 

steadying  the  handle.     The  edge  of  the  blade  is  inclined  downwards  or  up- 
wards, according  to  circumstances. 

In  the  t/iird position,  fig.  121,  the  knife  is  held  like  the  bow  of  a  violin; 
that    is,    the     instrument, 

turned  away  from  the  palm.  Fig.  121. 

is  lightly  balanced  in  the 
band,  the  four  fingers  being 
applied  against  one  side, 
and  the  thumb  against  the 
other.  In  the  dissection, 
the  blade  is  usually  held 
somewhat  sidewise,  and 
the  operation  is  performed  chiefly  by  alternately  flexing  and  extending  the 
wrist. 
In  the  fourth  position,  fig.  Fig.  122. 

122,  the  knife  is  held  like 
an  ordinary  carving-knife, 
the  handle,  which  inclines 
towards  the  nlnar  margin 
of  the  wrist,  being  firmly 
grasped    by,    and    almost 
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completely  concealed  in,  the  hand,  the  tips  of  the  last  three  fingers  nearly 
toaching  the  hypothenar  eminence.  This  position  is  chiefly  used  in  the  am- 
putation of  the  larger  limbs,  and,  occasionally,  in  the  extirpation  of  huge 
superficial  tumors,  when  the  surgeon  wishes  to  produce  a  rapid  and  brilliant 
effect. 

The  incisions  employed  in  operative  surgery  may  be  conveniently  reduced 
to  three  principal  ones,  namely,  the  straight,  curvilinear,  and  angular,  which 
are  the  parents  of  all  the  rest.  In  executing  these  incisions  certain  rules 
should  be  observed,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the  following : — 

1st.  The  knife,  whether  it  be  a  bistoury  or  scalpel,  should  be  in  as  com- 
plete a  condition  as  possible,  being  perfectly  sharp  and  clean,  and  as  light  as 
may  be  consistent  with  the  necessary  strength  ;  its  size  should  also  be  care- 
fully adapted  to  the  occasion. 

2d.  Before  commencing  the  incisions,  care  should  be  taken  to  stretch,  ex- 
tend, or  tighten  the  skin,  which  is  done  either  by  the  operator  alone,  or  partly 
by  him  and  partly  by  his  assistants.  Attention  to  this  rule  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  numerous  operations,  as  it  not  only  expedites  the  movements  of 
the  knife  and  imparts  precision  to  the  incisions,  but,  what  is  often  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  consequence,  enables  us  to  save  integument,  as,  for  instance, 
in  case  of  amputation. 

3d.  The  incisions,  whatever  be  their  shape,  should  be  sufficiently  large  to 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  designed,  being  made  so,  if  possible, 
before  the  dissection  is  begun,  as  this  generally  greatly  facilitates  the  removal 
of  the  parts,  or  their  separation  from  each  other.  The  principal  exception  to 
this  rule  is  where  the  operation  involves  the  division  of  large  vessels,  which, 
if  they  were  all  wounded  at  once,  might  be  productive  of  serious  hemorrhage. 

4th.  The  superficial  incisions  should  be  of  equal  depth  throughout,  the 
knife  being  entered  perpendicularly  at  one  extremity,  and  brought  out  simi- 
larly at  the  other,  the  object  being  to  avoid  the  formation  of  what  is  called  a 
tail,  or  a  partial  division  of  the  integuments  at  each  end,  as  will  inevitably 
happen  when  the  point  of  the  instrument  is  introduced  obliquely.  A  gentle 
but  steady  sawing  motion  of  the  knife  should  be  employed  rather  than  firm 
pressure. 

5th.  In  dividing  the  common  integuments,  the  knife  should  always,  if  pos- 
sible, be  carried  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  part  to  be  exposed  or  removed,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  no  interference  with  any  important  vessels  or  nerves, 
which  usually  run  in  that  direction.  Another  great  point  to  be  gained,  in 
observing  this  precaution,  is  that  we  prevent  the  flaps  from  bagging,  and  so 
serving  as  receptacles  for  the  lodgment  of  blood  and  inflammatory  deposits. 

6th.  The  incisions  should  be  made  as  rapidly  as  possible,  seeing  that  the 
division  of  the  common  integuments  is  generally  the  most  painful  part  of  an 
operation.  Moreover,  while  they  should  be  sufficiently  extensive  for  the 
object  in  view,  care  should  bo  taken  not  to  make  them  larger  than  is  neces- 
sary. 

7th.  All  cutaneous  incisions  should  be  made  with  special  reference  to  the 
prevention  of  unseemly  scars.  To  do  this  successfully  is  not  always  either 
easy  or  even  practicable.  As  a  general  rule,  the  object  is  best  attained  by  carry- 
ing the  knife  in  the  direction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  part,  or  in  the  line 
of  its  wrinkles.  Thus,  in  operating  on  the  forehead,  the  surgeon  will  best 
attain  his  wishes  if  he  makes  his  incision  horizontal,  not  oblique,  much  less 
perpendicular.  In  operating  upon  the  lower  jaw,  or  in  extirpating  tumors 
from  this  region,  the  incisions  should  be  so  directed  as  to  run  along  the  base 
of  the  bone  which  will  thus  ofi'er  the  best  chance  of  concealing  the  resulting 
cicatrice. 

8th.  The  operator,  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  must  be  careful  not  to 
wound  himself,  his  assistants,  or  his  patient ;  an  occurrence  as  awkward  as 
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improper,  and  one  that  will  seldom  happen  if  everything  is  properly  arranged 
beforehand. 

The  straight  incision  may  be  made  either  from  without  inwards,  or  from 
within  outwards.  The  former  method  is  usually  adopted  in  the  ordinary 
operations,  as  in  the  extirpation  of  tumors,  in  opening  abscesses,  and  in  the 
ligation  of  arteries.  Where  great  caution,  however,  is  required,  as  in  operat- 
ing for  strangulated  hernia,  or  in  the  removal  of  morbid  growths  in  front  of 
the  neck,  the  incision  must  be  made  from  within  outwards.  For  this  purpose 
a  fold  of  integument,  being  pinched  up,  is  held  by  the  surgeon  and  his  assist- 
ant, while  its  base  is  transfixed  by  the  knife,  and  divided  by  making  the  in- 
stmment  cut  its  way  out.  The  dissection  is  afterwards  to  be  conducted  upon 
a  grooved  director. 

Occasionally,  as  in  operating  about  the  neck,  especially  when  the  object  is 
the  removal  of  a  large  tumor  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  the  inci- 
sion may  advantageously  be  made  in  a  curvilinear  direction.  Fig.  123. 
either  like  an  Italian/,  or  in  the  form  of  a  semi-ellipsis,  as  in 
fig.  123.  The  chief  reason  for  this  procedure  is  that,  while  it 
affords  the  operator  more  room,  it  leaves  a  more  seemly  cica- 
trice. 

The  elliptical  incision  consists  of  two  curvilinear  cuts,  meeting  at  their  ex- 
tremities, as  in  fig.  124.     It  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  extirpation  of  tumors, 
where  the  object  is  to  remove  along  with  the  diseased 
mass  a  portion  of  redundant  or  unhealthy  integument.  Fig- 124. 

The  incisions  are  made  rapidly,  in  the  usual  manner,  one 
after  the  other,  the  skin  being  properly  stretched,  and 
care  taken  not  to  cut  away  more  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, since  it  will  otherwise  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  bring  the  edges  of  the  wound  together,  after  the  operation  is  over,  so  as 
to  obtain  a  good  and  rapid  union.  Not  a  little  judgment  is  frequently  re- 
quired to  determine,  in  a  given  case,  how  much  integument  may  conveniently 
be  preserved  or  removed  ;  the  surgeon,  remembering  how  contractile  the  skin 
is,  will  generally  be  cautious  how  he  sacrifices  it.  Even  if  the  flap  be  un- 
seemly immediately  after  the  operation,  a  few  days  will  generally  suffice  to 
reduce  it  to  a  proper  shape  and  size. 

Two  serai-elliptical,  crescentic,  or  semi-lunar  incisions,  as  in  fig.  125,  may 
sometimes  be  advantageously  made,  also  with  the  object  of 
removing  a  portion  of  integument,  as,  for  instance,  in  extir-         Fig*  125. 
pating  a  diseased  mammary  gland. 

The  incisions  may  be  directed  vertically,  obliquely,  or  hori- 
zontally, as  may  seem  most  suitable.  Tbe  angular  incision 
may  l)e  used  for  various  purposes,  as  in  the  extirpation  of  tumors,  herniotomy, 
excUion  of  joints,  the  exposure  of  diseased  bone,  and  in  the  transplantation 
of  flaps  for  the  restoration  of  lost  or  mutilated  parts.  It  may  be  made  in 
different  ways,  but  commonly  so  as  to  represent  the  shape  of  some  letter,  as 
in  the  subjoined  figures,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  particular  case. 

Kg.  126.         Fig.  127.        Fig.  128.       Fig.  129.        Fig.  130.         Fig.  131. 


In  dissecting  up  the  flaps,  made  by  these  different  incisions,  the  instrument 
should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  kept  in  close  contact  with  the  parts  to  be  re- 
moved ;  the  knife  should  be  swept  along  as  rapidly  as  may  be  consistent  with 
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safety ;  good  ose  may  generally  be  made  of  the  fingers,  which  will  In  most 
cases  be  found  altogether  preferable  to  the  forceps.  Special  regard  shoald 
always  be  had  to  the  prevention  of  hemorrhage.  If  well-trained,  intelligent 
assistants  be  at  hand,  there  will,  in  general,  be  no  necessity  for  tying  every 
little  artery  as  soon  as  it  is  divided  ;  the  instant  it  springs,  a  finger  is  clapped 
upon  it,  and  thas  the  operation  proceeds  to  its  completion,  when,  satisfactory 
clearance  being  effected,  the  ligation  is  at  once  promptly  entered  upon,  and 
continued  nntil  every  bleeding  vessel  is  properly  secured. 

When  the  dissection  involves  the  exposure  of  an  important  structure,  as  a 
large  artery,  a  strangulated  hernia,  or  an  encysted  tumor,  which  it  is  desirable 
not  to  pierce,  the  tissues  must  be  divided  layer  by  layer  upon  a  grooved 
director  gently  and  cautiously  insinuated  beneath  them ;  or  they  may  be 
pinched  up  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  although  this  is  both  less  elegant  and  less 
safe  than  the  other  method.  In  performing  this  part  of  the  operation,  the 
successive  divisions  must  be  effected  in  the  line  of  the  external  incisions,  the 
best  knife  for  the  purpose  being  a  narrow,  probe-pointed  bistoury. 
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1.  Avulsion. — Instead  of  cutting  away  morbid  growths  with  the  knife  or 
bistoury,  recourse  is  sometimes  had  to  avulsion,  or  to  twisting  and  tearing. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  the  surgeon  usually  removes  polyps  from  the  nose  and 
uterus,  the  instrument  which  is  employed  for  the  purpose  being  a  suitable 
pair  of  forceps,  with  which  the  tumor  is  seized  and  broken  off,  by  rotating 
the  instrument  gently  yet  firmly  upon  its  axis.  All  active  or  sudden  and 
forcible  pulling  is  avoided,  as  tending  to  inflict  serious  mischief  upon  the 
parts  around  by  lacerating  and  injuring  them  to  an  undue  extent ;  or,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  nose,  perhaps  dragging  away  the  turbinated  bone,  or,  as  in 
that  of  the  uterus,  inverting  that  organ,  or  pulling  it  down  beyond  the  vulva. 
Moreover,  by  avoiding  this  procedure  there  will  always,  as  a  general  rule,  be 
much  less  risk  of  copious  hemorrhage,  severe  pain,  and  shock  to  the  nervous 
system. 

Avulsion  is  sometimes  advantageously  practised  in  the  extirpation  of 
tumors  developed  in  and  among  the  tissues,  especially  when  they  are  deeply 
situated,  or  when  they  lie  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  large  vessels,  which  it 
would  be  hazardous  to  approach  with  the  edge  or  extremity  of  the  knife. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  finger  may  occasionally  advantageously  take 
the  place  of  the  cutting  instrument,  the  connecting  structures  being  forcibly 
lacerated,  and  the  mass  twisted  and  lifted  out  of  its  bed.  This  mode  of  pro- 
cedure is  often  resorted  to  in  the  removal  of  tumors  from  the  neck  and  paro- 
tid region  dipping  deeply  down  behind  the  base  and  angle  of  the  jaw,  in 
close  proximity  with  the  pharynx  and  the  large  cervical  vessels  and  nerves, 
where  a  false  movement  with  the  scalpel  might  be  instantly  fatal.  It  is  aston- 
ishing what  little  bleeding  frequently  follows  operations  thus  performed,  and 
how  well  the  parts  generally  heal  after  such  rude  manipulations.  One  reason 
why  there  is  usually  so  little  hemorrhage  is  that  the  vessels  are  torn  instead 
of  being  evenly  divided,  as  they  are  in  the  ordinary  procedure. 

2.  Enucleation, — Enucleation  is  another  species  of  avulsion,  and  is  often 
advantageously  employed  in  the  extirpation  of  fatty,  fibrous,  and  fibro-plasttc 
tumors.  The  integuments  having  been  thoroughly  divided  over  the  morbid 
growth,  along  with  its  capsule,  if  there  be  any,  the  diseased  structures  are 
rapidly  peeled  out  either  with  the  finger,  or  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel. 
In  certain  cystic  tumors  the  bag  with  its  contents  may  often  be  peeled  off 
bodily,  or,  its  cavity  being  laid  freely  open,  and  its  contents  evacnated,  the 
walls  of  the  cyst  may  be  pulled  away  with  the  forceps. 
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8.  Ligatian. — There  are  certain  operations  in  which  the  remoyal  of  the 
diseased  parts  is  effected  chiefly  through  the  agency  of  the  ligatnre.  Of  this 
mode  of  procednre  familiar  examples  are  afforded  in  the  removal  of  hemor- 
rhoidal tumors,  polypous  growths  of  the  nose,  vagina,  uterus,  and  anus,  and 
in  Derrons  formations  about  the  face,  forehead,  and  other  regions  of  the  body. 
The  ligatnre  may  be  applied  either  directly  to  the  part  by  the  fingers,  or  by 
means  of  a  needle,  and  should  be  drawn  with  sufficient  firmness  to  strangu- 
late the  included  structures,  as  the  object  is  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  blood,  and 
eaose  an  eschar.  Occasionally  the  ligature  is  used  subcutaneously,  as  in  the 
case  of  nevons  growths,  involving  often  very  interesting  and  complicated 
operations.  Instead  of  the  ligature,  a  silver  wire  is  sometimes  used,  either 
by  itself,  or  by  means  of  a  double  canula,  as  in  fig.  132. 

Fig.  132. 


Double  canuU. 

4.  Crushing. — Parts,  again,  may  occasionally  be  removed  by  a  process  of 
rmshing,  as  proposed  a  few  years  ago  by  Mods.  Chassaignac,  of  Paris,  the 
instrument  which  he  has  devised  for  that  purpose  being  what  he  calls  the 
ecraseur,  or  crusher ;  the  inventor  hoping  thus  to  meet  certain  contingencies  in 
operative  surgery  which  he,  in  common  with  others,  had  frequently  encountered 
in  practice,  and  which  he  supposed  could  not  be  overcome  in  any  other  man- 
ner. His  chief  object  was  to  supply  a  substitute  for  the  ligature  in  the  removal 
of  certain  tumors,  as  hemorrhoids,  and  polyps  of  the  vagina  and  uterus.  The 
idea  seems  to  have  been  to  contrive  an  instrument  that  should  combine  the 
security  of  the  ligature  with  the  rapidity  of  the  knife,  thus  preventing  hemor- 
rhage and  pain,  and  promptly  ridding  the  part  of  abnormal  structure.  The 
ecraseur,  as  might  be  supposed,  was  originally  rode  and  clumsy,  but,  by  the 
ingenuity  of  surgeons  and  cutlers,  has  been  rendered  very  graceful  and  con- 
venient, if  not  absolutely  perfect.     The  annexed  sketch,  fig.  133,  affords  an 

Fig.  133. 


Ecraseur. 

excellent  representation  of  the  shape  and  constrnction  of  th^  instrument,  as 
manufactured  by  Gemrig,  Kolbe,  and  others  of  this  city.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived that  it  essentially  consists  of  two  pieces,  a  sheath,  barrel,  or  tube, 
either  flattened  or  cylindrical,  and  of  an  articulated  chain,  attached  to  a  steel 
rod,  lying  within  the  sheath,  and  moved  by  a  handle.  The  chain  is  con- 
structed upon  the  same  principles  as  in  the  ordinary  chain  saw,  but  the  links 
are  stronger,  and  perfectly  obtuse,  except  when  it  is  desired  to  combine 
division  with  crushing,  in  which  event  their  edges  are  somewhat  beveled. 
The  instrument  is  made  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  so  as  to  adapt  it  the 
more  readily  to  the  various  cases  presented  in  practice.  The  chain,  unless 
constructed  with  great  care,  is  very  liable  to  break,  especially  if  used  for  the 
removal  of  dense,  indurated  structures,  the  division  of  which  requires  a  good 
deal  of  force. 
The  application  of  the  i!'crasenr  has  recently  been  very  moeh  eztMided»  ud 
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it  is  quite  impossible  to  foresee  where,  in  the  hands  of  its  admirers,  it  maj 
ultimately  cease.  During  the  last  twelve  months  the  journals  have  been 
filled  with  accounts  of  all  kinds  of  wonderful  achievements  of  this  instrument^ 
even  including  amputation  of  the  arm  and  thigh  by  its  inventor ;  while  its 
more  moderate  and  less  enthusiastic  partisans  are  content  with  restricting  its 
use  to  the  removal  of  various  kinds  of  tumors,  especially  hemorrhoidal,  ne- 
vous,  and  ovarian,  and  the  tongue,  penis,  prepuce,  and  neck  of  the  uterus. 
The  advantages  claimed  for  it  are,  first,  the  rapidity  of  the  operation,  which 
is  greater  than  that  with  the  ligature,  although  less  than  with  the  knife,  the 
instrument  acting  more  powerfully  upon  the  tissues  embraced  in  its  loop ; 
secondly,  the  prevention  of  shock,  the  chain  doing  its  work  gradually  and 
almost  imperceptibly,  so  as  hardly  to  afford  the  system  an  opportunity  of 
taking  cognizance  of  what  is  going  on ;  thirdly,  the  protection  of  the  part 
against  hemorrhage,  the  vessels  being  placed  in  a  condition  similar  to  those 
in  a  lacerated  and  contused  wound  ;  and,  lastly,  the  making  of  a  smaller  jand 
less  exposed  wound  than  either  the  ligature  or  knife,  and,  consequently,  less 
inflammation  and  a  more  rapid  cicatrization. 

The  principal  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  application  of  the  ^raseur  are 
the  following :  In  the  first  place,  if  the  tumor  has  a  broad  base,  it  should, 
if  possible,  be  pediculated,  by  drawing  it  away  from  its  points  of  attachment, 
and  casting  a  ligature  around  it,  its  base  having  been  previously  transfixed 
by  one  or  two  stout  needles.  When  the  coverings  of  the  morbid  growth  are 
unusually  hard,  or  insensibly  lost  in  the  surrounding  parts,  a  gutter  may  be 
formed  in  them  with  the  knife,  preliminary  to  the  application  of  the  chain. 
Secondly,  the  division  of  the  tissues  is  to  be  effected  slowly  and  gradually, 
not  rapidly  or  by  fits  and  starts,  and  for  this  purpose  the  handle  of  the 
ecraseur  should  be  turned  only  about  once  every  ten,  twenty,  twenty-five  or 
thirty  seconds.  The  time  occupied  by  the  entire  operation  must  of  course 
vary  according  to  circumstances,  from  five  minutes,  as  the  average  minimum, 
to  twenty  minutes,  as  the  average  maximum.  The  great  objection  to  a  rapid 
operation  is  the  danger  of  hemon'hage.  Thirdly  and  lastly,  the  patient, 
during  the  whole  procedure,  should  be  under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic, 
otherwise  the  pain  will  be  extreme,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages. 

The  subsequent  treatment  is  very  simple.  If  pain  arise  when  the  patient 
wakes  from  the  effects  of  the  anaesthetic,  a  full  anodyne  is  given,  the  part 
is  kept  at  rest  in  an  elevated  position,  under  the  influence  of  water-dressing, 
and  any  constitutional  symptoms  that  may  show  themselves  are  met  as  they 
occur,  just  as  after  any  other  operation.  The  wound  generally  heals  in  a 
very  short  time,  with  very  little  appearance  of  inflammation.  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  application  of  the  ecraseur  has  ever  been  followed,  in  cases  at  all 
adapted  to  its  use,  by  pyemia,  or  any  grave  constitutional  effects,  and  this  is 
certainly  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  that  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  its 
employment. 

The  ^'crasenr  is  one  of  those  novelties  whose  use  is  always,  at  first,  followed 
by  great  abuses,  which  time  alone  can  rectify.  The  indiscriminate  employ- 
ment which  characterizes  it  at  the  present  moment  is  only  calculated  to  bring 
it  into  disgrace,  by  arraying  against  it  the  prejudices  of  the  more  calm  and 
enlightened  members  of  the  profession.  When  it  shall  assume  its  legitimate 
rank,  which  it  must  do  before  long,  it  will  cease  to  be  applied  to  the  am- 
putation of  the  limbs  and  of  the  mammary  gland,  if  not  also  of  the  penis 
and  testicle,  and  will  be  restricted,  in  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  to  the 
removal  of  the  tongue,  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  hemorrhoidal,  erectile, 
and  polypous  tumors  of  the  vagina  and  uterus ;  but  even  in  these  affections 
it  will  not  always  supersede  the  use  of  the  ligature.  In  internal  piles,  for 
instance,  I  should  certainly  myself  prefer  the  ligature,  and  in  polypoaa 
growths  the  most  eligible  operation  will  generally  be  avulsion. 
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SECT.  IV. — ABSTRACTION  OF  BLOOD. 

Abstraction  of  blood  may  be  effected  by  scarification,  pnnctnre,  incision, 
leeching,  and  cupping.  The  fluid  is  sometimes  taken  from  a  Tein  or  an  artery ; 
the  operation,  in  the  former  case,  constituting  venesection,  and,  in  the  latter, 
arteriotomy. 

1.  ScarifieaUon, — Scarification  is  performed  with  the  lancet,  scalpel,  or 
bistoary,  passed  lightly  and  rapidly  over  the  inflamed  surface,  so  as  to  di?ide 
the  engorged  vessels,  and  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  freeing  themselves 
of  their  contents.  It  is  employed  chiefly  in  conjunctivitis,  tonsillitis,  erysi- 
pelas, and  irritable  ulcers,  and  may  be  repeated  once  a  day,  or  once  every 
other  day,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  the  bleeding  being  pro- 
moted by  the  liberal  use  of  warm  water.  In  irritable  ulcers  of  the  extremi- 
ties as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  scarification  is  an  exceedingly 
oseful  practice,  which  I  have  pursued,  for  many  years,  with  great  advantage. 
The  proper  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  immerse  the  limb,  previously  constricted 
just  below  the  knee,  in  a  vessel  of  warm  water,  and  then  to  make  from  four 
to  eight  vertical  incisions  over  the  sore,  extending  merely  through  the  super- 
ficial portion  of  the  true  skin.  In  this  manner  I  have  repeatedly  bled  my 
patient  to  syncope,  making  thus  a  most  salutary  impression  both  upon  the 
part  and  system.  In  granular  conjunctivitis,  the  eyelids,  especially  the  upper, 
may  often  be  scarified  with  the  happiest  effect ;  and  in  ophthalmia,  attended 
with  chemosis,  deep  incisions  are  generally  practised  to  relieve  engorgement 
tod  prevent  strangulation  of  the  vessels  of  the  cornea.  In  tonsillitis,  scari- 
fication nearly  always  greatly  mitigates  the  symptoms,  and  in  erysipelas, 
especially  the  phlegmonous  variety  of  that  disease,  it  forms  a  most  important 
element  of  the  local  treatment,  nothing  else  being  so  well  calculated  to  re- 
moTe  tension  and  prevent  gangrene. 

2-  Puncturing Puncturing  is  performed  pretty  much  with  the  same  in- 
tention as  scarification.  It  is  particularly  valqable  in  erysipelas,  active 
cedema,  boils,  carbuncles,  hemorrhoids,  and  affections  of  the  tousils,  uvula, 
lymphatic  glands,  scrotum,  prepuce,  uterus,  labia,  and  nympha3,  its  beneficial 
effects  depending  upon  the  amount  of  drainage  which  follows  the  operation. 
The  best  instrument  for  performing  the  operation  is  a  very  narrow,  sharp- 
pointed  bistoury,  thrust  rapidly  into  the  inflamed  surface,  to  a  depth  varying 
from  a  line  to  half  an  inch,  according  to  the  degree  of  swelling  of  the  affected 
parts,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  injuring  important  vessels  and  nerves.  In 
phlegmonous  erysipelas,  as  many  as  fifty,  seventy-five,  or  even  a  hundred 
ponctnres  may  sometimes  be  made  with  advantage. 

3.  Leeching, — Leeching  is  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  afi^ections,  and 
is  perhaps  more  frequently  employed  than  any  other  mode  of  topical  bleed- 
ing. The  operation,  however,  is  not  without  pain,  and,  unless  properly  per- 
formed, may  even  be  followed  by  danger.  Thus,  in  epidemic  erysipelas,  I 
have  known  it  to  give  rise  to  an  attack  of  this  disease,  which  speedily  de- 
stroyed the  patient.  Sometimes,  again,  leech-bites  degenerate  into  bad  sores, 
and  produce  a  great  deal  of  constitutional  irritation.  Ill  effects  will  be  most 
likely  to  arise  when  the  leeches  are  sickly,  and  when  they  are  applied  to 
persons  of  a  nervous,  irritable  temperameut.  Hence,  great  caution  should 
always  be  exercised  in  their  selection,  as  well  as  in  the  manner  of  using  them. 

The  best  leeches  are  the  Swiss,  German,  French,  and  Spanish,  which 
generally  take  hold  with  great  avidity,  and  draw  each  from  half  an  onnce  to 
nx  drachms  of  blood,  including  what  flows  after  the  animal  drops  ofL  The 
American  leech,  although  much  larger  than  the  European,  bites  relneteptl^ 
tod  socks  sluggishly,  on  which  account  it  is  now  rarely  used.    ]fo> 
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wound  made  by  the  foreign  leech  emits  four  times  as  moch  blood  as  that 
made  bj  the  native ;  a  fact  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  ordering  this  kind  of 
bleeding.  Whatever  species  be  employed,  the  role  is  to  divest  the  part  of 
hair  and  dirt,  otherwise  the  animal  will  either  not  take  hold  at  all,  or  only 
after  mnch  coaxing,  its  tastes  and  habits  being  extremely  fastidioos.  If, 
notwithstanding  these  precautions,  it  is  not  inclined  to  bite,  the  best  plan 
will  be  to  smear  a  little  blood  upon  the  surface,  drawn  from  the  operator's 
finger,  previously  constricted  with  a  tight  fillet,  or  to  wet  it  with  a  little 
sweetened  milk.  Immersion  of  the  leech  for  a  few  minutes  in  small  beer  will 
sometimes  induce  it  to  take  hold  when  hardly  anything  else  will.  When  the 
number  to  be  applied  is  considerable,  they  should  be  put  in  a  tumbler,  which 
is  then  inverted  upon  the  part  from  which  the  blood  is  to  be  drawn,  by  which 
means  they  will  be  prevented  from  crawling  about.  It  is  a  good  plan,  gene- 
rally speaking,  not  to  group  them  too  closely  together,  but  to  let  them  fasten 
themselves  at  some  little  distance  from  each  other.  Another  rule  is  not  to 
pull  them  off,  but  to  let  them  detach  themselves,  as  they  will  be  sure  to  do  as 
soon  as  they  have  ''  taken  their  fill."  Their  forcible  separation  is  not  only  a 
source  of  pain,  but  it  sometimes  leaves  a  portion  of  the  jaw  in  the  little  tri- 
angular wound  made  by  its  bite,  which  is  sure  to  become  inflamed  and  irrit- 
able in  consequence.  As  soon  as  they  have  all  dropped  off,  the  bleeding  is 
encouraged  by  sponging  the  surface  well  with  warm  water,  and  then  covering 
it  with  a  thickly-folded  flannel  cloth,  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  and  frequently 
renewed,  for  a  period  varying  from  thirty  minutes  to  two  hours,  or  even 
longer,  according  to  the  desired  effect.  The  blood  having  ceased  to  flow, 
the  part  is  sprinkled  with  a  little  powdered  starch,  and  covered  with  a  dry 
cloth.  If  there  be  any  disposition  to  bleed  more,  or  longer,  than  is  deemed 
proper,  the  bites  arc  covered  with  a  piece  of  dry  tinder,  which,  especially  if  a 
little  pressure  be  conjoined  with  it,  generally  soon  puts  a  stop  to  the  effusion. 

The  number  of  leeches  to  be  ap[)lied  varies  from  a  single  one  to  several 
dozens,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  morbid  action,  and  the  age  and 
strength  of  the  patient.  In  the  adult  a  good  average  number  is  from  fifteen 
to  twenty;  in  children,  nncjer  five  years  of  age,  from  three  to  six.  In  infants 
a  single  leech  has  sometimes  been  followed  by  fatal  depression.  The  extra- 
ordinary delicacy  of  the  skin,  and,  consequently,  the  great  depth  of  the 
animal's  bite,  are  reasons  why  leeching  should  be  practised  with  more  than 
common  caution  at  this  tender  age. 

There  are  certain  localities  where  leeches  should  not  be  applied.  Thus, 
in  the  first  place,  the  face,  neck,  and  other  parts  habitually  exposed  are,  if 
possible,  avoided,  because  the  bites  of  these  animals  are  liable  to  be  followed 
by  disfiguring  scnrs,  particularly  objectionable  in  the  female.  Secondly,  they 
roust  not  be  applied  to  the  eyelids,  scrotum,  prepuce,  labia  and  nymphs, 
structures  abounding  in  loose  cellular  tissue,  and  therefore  readily  admitting 
of  great  infiltration  of  blood,  as  well  as  extensive  discoloration.  Thirdly, 
they  must  not  be  placed  along  the  course  of  a  superficial  artery  or  large  vein, 
or  over  any  of  the  nervous  trunks;  lest,  in  the  first  case,  they  should  occa- 
sion serious  hemorrhage,  and,  in  the  second,  severe  pain.  Fourthly,  care  is 
taken  to  avoid  the  centre  or  focus  of  an  inflamed  surface,  as  they  might  seri- 
ously aggravate  the  morbid  action,  if  not  induce  gangrene.  Lastly,  surgeons 
make  it  a  rule  not  to  apply  these  animals  in  the  vicinity  of  specific  ulcers,  as 
chancres  and  buboes,  for  fear  of  inoculating  their  bites,  and  thus  propagating 
the  specific  disease. 

A  discharge  of  blood  by  leeches  for  a  number  of  successive  hours  is  some- 
times very  desirable,  as  soon  as  one  set  drops  off  another  supplying  their 
place.  In  violent  ophthalmia,  croup,  peritonitis,  dysentery,  erysipefas,  and 
buboes,  there  is  no  mode  of  depletion  so  beneficial,  or  so  well  adapted  to  pat 
a  prompt  and  permanent  stop  to  the  disease,  as  this. 
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In  leeching  the  uterus,  vagioa,  ano-rectal  ootlet,  the  nose,  and  inside  of 
the  cheek,  the  aoimaJs  must  be  con&ned  in  a  glass  or  wire  speculam,  the 
opening  in  the  instrnment  being  held  upon  the  part  from  which  the  blood 
ia  desired  to  be  taken. 

Serioas,  and  indeed,  frightful,  hemorrhage  sometimes  follows  a  leech-bite. 
The  occarrence  is  especially  to  be  dreaded  in  children,  in  whom  it  occasionally 
prodnces  fatal  exhanstion.  The  best  remedies  are  dried  tinder,  bound  firmly 
npoD  the  part,  compresses  wet  with  satarated  alum  water  or  a  solntioti  of 
the  )tersalphate  of  iron,  and  cauterization  with  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  cut 
to  a  delicate  point,  and  inserted  into  the  little  wound,  prcTionsly  well  cleansed 
and  dried.  If  these  means  prove  abortive,  the  edges  of  the  woand  are  trans- 
fixed with  a  cambric  needle,  and  approximated  by  ligature;  a  procedure 
which  I  have  never  known  to  fail. 

4.  Cupping. — Cupping  is  by  no  means  so  eligible  a  mode  of  bleeding  as 
leeching,  i)eing  more  painful,  less  elegant,  and  not  so  generally  applicable. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  when  properly  executed,  a  valuable  operation,  particularly 
in  the  early  and  declining  stages  of  inflammation.  An  incipient  pleurisy, 
pneniDOnia,  or  articular  inflammation,  is  often  promptly  relieved  by  the  appli- 
catioD  of  half  a  dozen  cups ;  but  it  is  chiefly  in  the  latter  stages  of  acute  dis- 
cue,  after  the  morbid  action  has  been  weakened  by  other  remedies,  and  in 
chronic  affectioos,  that  cupping  asserts  ita  true  rank  as  nn  antiphlogistic 
agent.  It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  permissible  in  gastritis,  peritonitis  and  enteritis, 
on  account  of  the  great  pain  produced  by  the  application  of  the  scariBcator. 
The  operation,  to  be  really  serviceable,  should  be  performed  as  near  to  the 
seat  of  the  disease  as  practicable,  care  being  taken  not  to  open  any  large 
Teasel,  to  prick  any  nervous  trunk,  or  to  wound  any  tendons.  The  surface 
selected  for  the  application  of  the  cups  must  be  free  from  bony  prominences, 
and,  without  being  very  soft,  must  have  a  pretty  good  stratum  of  subcutaneous 
eellalar  gabstance,  otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  cups  to  maintain 
iheir  hold,  and  extract  a  sufficient  amount  of  blood.  If  the  part  be  thickly 
covered  with  hair,  it  must  be  previously  shaved. 

Fig.  lat  Fig.  135. 


The  scanficator  fig  134  nsually  employed  for  dividing  the  skin,  ia  pro- 
Tided  with  eight,  twelve,  or  sixteen  little  blades,  moved  by  a  common  qMing, 
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and  so  arranf^ed  as  to  make  a  corresponding  nnmber  of  incisions,  none  of 
them  being  deep  enongb  to  extend  entirely  throngh  the  cntaneoos  tissues, 
lest  the  fatty  matter,  projecting  into  them,  should  fill  up  the  little  orifices, 
thereby  impeding  the  flow  of  blood.  The  cup  is  capable  of  holding  from 
one  to  two  ounces;  it  is  bell-shaped,  and  is  composed  of  glass,  having  a  large 
month,  with  a  stop-cock  at  the  other  end,  to  adapt  it  to  a  syringe  for  exhaust- 
ing the  air,  as  in  fig.  135.  When  such  an  apparatus  is  not  at  hand,  the 
ordfhary  cupping-glass  may  be  nsed,  or  any  still  more  simple  contrivance,  the 
air  being  rarefied  by  inverting  the  vessel  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  or  by 
means  of  a  little  pellet  of  cotton,  wet  with  alcohol,  and  set  on  fire  in  the 
glass.  In  a  few  moments  the  skin  will  rise  up  and  form  a  red  conical  swell- 
ing, which  is  now  scarified,  the  cup  being  immediately 
Fig.  136.  replaced,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  the  coagnlum  which 

fills  its  interior  prevents  the  flow  of  blood,  when  it  is  care- 
fully removed,  to  be  again  replaced  as  soon  as  the  incisions 
have  been  freed  from  obstruction.  Should  the  bleeding 
cease  before  the  requisite  supply  has  been  obtained,  the 
surface  may  now  be  cross  cut,  and  the  operation  be  pro- 
ceeded with  as  previously.  As  much  blood  having  been 
drawn  as  may  be  considered  proper,  the  glasses  are  re- 
moved, and  the  parts  are  covered  with  a  soft  cloth  moist- 
ened with  oil.  The  number  of  cups  to  be  applied  varies 
from  one  to  a  dozen,  according  to  the  efi'ect  it  is  designed 
to  produce. 

The  most  elegant  and  convenient  cup,  by  far,  is  one 

recently  invented  in  this  country,  consisting  of  the  body 

Cupping-glass  with    ^^  ^^^  Ordinary  glass  cup,  surmounted  by  a  cone  of  vul- 

Tuicanizod  India-rub-    cauizcd  Indla-rubbcr,  as  seen  in  fig.  136.     In  order  to 

ber  top.  apply  it,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  indent  the  top  with  the 

finger,  the  removal  of  which  permits  the  part  instantly  to 
regain  its  former  position,  thus  exhausting  the  air  within,  which  it  does  with 
great  force  and  efficiency. 

5.  Venesection. — Venesection  is  commonly  regarded  as  so  trivial,  simple, 
and  easy  an  operation,  that  it  has  rarely  received  the  consideration  and  atten- 
tion to  which  its  intrinsic  importance  really  entitles  it.  Everybody,  no 
matter  whether  he  has  any  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  involved 
in  the  operation,  or  the  slightest  skill  in  the  nse  of  instruments,  is  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  performing  it,  and  hence  it  is  often  done  in  the  most  bung- 
ling and  disreputable  manner,  entailing  much  sufl'ering,  if  not  loss  of  limb  and 
life,  upon  the  patient,  and  great  discredit,  if  not  ruin,  upon  the  practitioner. 
When  we  consider  the  frequency  of  the  operation,  and  the  character  of  the 
men  who  usually  perform  it,  our  only  surprise  is  that  these  disasters  are  not 
more  common.  During  a  practice  of  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in 
which  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  open  different  veins,  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  never  to  do  any  harm  in  this  way,  and  it  would  aObrd  me  great 
pleasure  if  I  could  make  a  similar  statement  concerning  the  practice  of  some 
of  my  professional  brethren.  Candor,  however,  compels  me  to  assert  that  I 
have  repeatedly  witnessed  in  their  hands  the  most  serious  effects  from  this 
source.  In  two  cases  I  have  seen  the  patients  perish  from  phlebitis ;  in  three, 
I  have  been  called  upon  to  tie  the  brachial  artery  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  on 
account  of  injury  sustained  from  the  lancet ;  in  several,  I  have  known  vast 
and  protracted  suffering  to  succeed  the  puncture  of  a  nerve ;  and  in  three 
instances  I  have  seen  the  arm  endangered  by  erysipelatous  inflammation, 
followed  by  immense  abscesses,  and  great  impairment  in  the  function  of  the 
elbow-joint,  wrist,  and  fingers.  In  one  of  the  cases  here  adverted  to,  the 
operator,  a  young  man,  was  sued  for  mal-practice,  and,  after  much  trouble 
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•nd  Texation,  mulcted  in  the  sum  of  several  hundred  dollars,  which  he  was 
little  able  to  pay.  I  need  hardly  add  that  he  never  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  his  misfortune,  which  pursued  him  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  It  is 
related  of  Mons.  Marechal,  wlio  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Lods  XI Y.,  and 
who  was  styled,  by  one  of  the  poets  of  his  day,  the  prince  of  surgeons,  that 
he  greatly  suffered  in  his  reputation,  for  several  years,  on  account  of  a  fatal 
accident  which  followed  the  operation  of  bleeding  which  he  performed  upon 
a  foreign  nobleman.  These  circumstances  should  be  sufficient  to  put  practi- 
tioners upon  their  guard,  and  should  induce  them  to  study  this  operation  in 
all  its  b€»urings  and  relations,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  perform  it  with 
credit  to  themselves  and  advantage  to  their  patients. 

A  vein  may  be  opened  with  a  spring  lancet,  a  thumb  lancet,  or  a  bistoury, 
according  to  the  whim,  fancy,  or  habit  of  the  operator.  I  have  been  so  long 
accostomed  to  the  use  of  the  former  of  these  instruments  that  I  rarely  em- 
ploy any  other.  My  experience  has  taught  me  that  the  operation,  when  done 
with  the  spring  lancet,  generally  answers  every  purpose,  as  it  respects  the 
size  aod  shape  of  the  orifice,  the  safety  of  the  parts,  and  the  facility  of  mani- 
pulation, while  it  is  incomparably  less  painful  than  when  it  is  performed  with 
the  thumb  lancet,  or  bistoury.  These  are,  I  think,  important  desiderata, 
which  no  unprejudiced  practitioner  can  overlook.  No  one  who  has  himself 
been  bled  with  these  different  instruments  can  hesitate  about  his  future  choice. 
I  have  often  heard  persons,  who  had  been  previously  bled  only  with  the 
thumb  lancet,  declare,  after  having  been  bled  with  the  spring  lancet,  that 
nothing  could  ever  induce  them  again  to  submit  to  the  use  of  the  former  in- 
strument, such  was  the  difference  in  regard  to  the  pain  in  the  two  operations. 
I  know  that  the  thumb  lancet  is  generally  considered  as  a  more  scientific 
instrument  than  the  spring  lancet ;  it  is  certainly  more  simple,  and,  perhaps, 
also  more  easily  kept  in  order ;  but  these  advantages  do  not,  in  my  judgment, 
outweigh  the  disadvantages.  Both  these  instruments  are  so  well  known 
that  any  description  of  them  here  would  be  superfluous.  If  a  bistoury  be 
used,  one  of  very  small  size  should  be  selected,  somewhat  like  that  used  in 
opening  abscesses,  described  at  page  147.  It  should  be  quite  narrow  in  the 
blade,  slightly  pear-shaped  at  the  extremity,  and  not  more  than  half  an  inch 
long  in  the  cutting  part.  Such  an  instrument,  confined  in  a  light  handle,  is 
more  elegant  than  the  ordinary  thumb  lancet,  as  well  as  more  easily  managed, 
and  is,  I  think,  decidedly  more  surgical  and  scientific ;  a  circumstance  so 
much  insisted  upon  by  some  practitioners. 

Whatever  instrument  be  employed,  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  perfectly 
sharp  and  clean,  that  is,  free  from  rust  and  other  adventitious  matter.  It 
should  always  be  washed  and  thoroughly  wiped  both  before  and  after  the  ope- 
ration, for  it  is  only  by  observing  these  precautions  that  the  instrument  can 
be  kept  in  proper  order,  and  that  the  surgeon  can  hope  to  avoid  undue  irri- 
tation and  other  mischief  in  the  wounded  structures. 

In  bleeding  at  the  bend  of  the  arm  I  am  always  in  the  habit  of  selecting 
the  largest  and  most  superficial  vein,  having  previously  ascertained  that  the 
brachial  artery  is  not  in  danger  of  being  wounded,  as  it  may  be  when  it  lies 
JQst  behind  the  vessel,  or  close  along  its  side.  When  the  artery  separates 
bigh  up,  one  of  its  branches  generally  lies  immediately  below  the  skin,  and 
might  thus  be  easily  opened  by  an  incautious  operator.  As  it  respects  the 
superficial  nerves,  it  is  seldom  possible  altogether  to  avoid  them,  whatever 
vein  may  be  selected ;  nor  is  this  a  matter  of  much  moment,  provided  they 
are  completely  divided,  and  not  merely  pricked.  The  veins  of  the  bend 
of  the  arm,  with  the  accompanying  nerves,  are  well  seen  in  fig.  137. 

In  order  to  distend  the  veins,  a  fillet,  a  yard  long  by  an  inch  in  width, 
and  consisting  of  a  piece  of  muslin,  is  tied  firmly  round  the  arm,  about  two 
inches  and  a  half  above  the  bend,  the  ends  being  secured  with  a  slip  knot. 
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Care  is  taken  not  to  draw  it  bu  tightly  be  to  interrupt  the  circolation  id  the 

brDchial  artery.     The  patient,  extendtng  his  arm  at  a  right  angle  with  the 

trunk,  in  a  state  midway  between  pronation  and  Bupination,  grasps  a  common 

cane,  a  yardsticli,  or  any  other  eaitabJe  object,  holding 

Fig.  137.  the  limb  in  an  easy,  gentle  position.     The  sorgeon 

then,  standing  behind  the  limb,  pierces  the  rein,  niak' 

ing  the  opening  obliquely,  and  or  sufficient  size  to  Tnr- 

uisb  a  free  stream.     The  adjoining  sketch  affords  a 

better  idea  of  the  manner  of  holding  the  luicet  than 


the  most  elaborate  description  conld.  The  surgeon 
OSes  whichever  band  may  be  most  convenient;  the 
vein  is  thoronghly  steadied  with  the  Gnger  previoiisly 
to  making  the  incision,  and  care  is  taken  that  the 
oriGces  in  the  skin  and  vessel  do  not  afterwards  lose 
their  parallelism,  lest  the  Qow  of  blood  should  thereby 
be  serionsly  embarrassed,  or  the  fluid  escape  exten- 
sively Into  the  BnbcQtancoas  cellular  tissae.  Should  the  latter  accident  occur, 
the  lillet  must  immediately  be  remorcd,  and  the  requisite  abstraction  effected 
from  another  vein.  Sometimes  theblood  Bows  sluggishly,  although  the  open- 
ing  may  be  quite  capacious  and  nnobstructed.  When  this  is  the  case,  the 
patient  should  be  requested  alternately  to  flee  and  extend  his  fingers,  so  as  to 
cause  energetic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  forearm,  which  often  power- 
fully promotes  the  bleeding  ;  or,  instead  of  this,  or  along  with  it,  the  operator 
applies  friction  to  the  limb  from  below  upwards  with  his  hand,  althongh  such 
a  procedure  is  seldom  attended  with  much  advantage.  Sometimes  the  flow 
of  blood  is  interrupted  by  the  protrusion  of  a  pellet  of  fat  into  the  orifice  of 
the  vein,  or  in  consequence  of  the  timidity  of  the  patient,  or  the  occurrence 
of  partial  syncope. 

When  the  spring  lancet  is  nsed,  the  instrument  is  held  between  the  thumb 
and  the  first  two  fingers,  the  heel  lieing  raised  a  little  from  the  surface,  while 
the  fleam  is  gently  pressed  upon  the  distended  vein.  The  opening  is  effected 
in  the  same  oblique  raanner  as  in  bleeding  with  the  thumb  lancet. 

The  blood  should  always  be  received  into  a  large  basin  held  by  an  assistant, 
and  special  pains  should  be  taken  not  to  soil  the  patient's  body  or  bedclothes. 
When  the  object  is  to  make  a  strong  and  permanent  impression,  the  blood  is 
taken  from  a  large  oriGce,  the  patient  being,  the  while,  in  the  semi-erect  pos- 
ture. If  he  is  very  plethoric,  and  the  object  is  to  abstract  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  blood,  without  occasioning  syncope,  the  recumbent  postnre  is  selected. 
When  the  requisite  amount  of  tiuid  has  been  discharged,  the  fillet  is  untied, 
and  the  arm  is  nicely  wiped  with  a  napkin  wet  at  one  end  ;  the  edges  of  the 
orifice  are  then  carefully  approsimated  and  covered  with  a  small,  thick  com- 
press, supported  by  a  narrow  roller  passed  around  the  elbow  in  the  form  of 
the  figure  S.     The  arm  should  then  be  put  in  a  sling  and  kept  at  rest  for  the 
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Bext  fortj-dght  bomrs,  as  prematore  motioD  is  calculated  to  IkTor  the  dere- 
lopoMDt  of  snppnratioD  and  erysipelas. 

When  blood  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  arm,  it  may  sometimes,  in  esse 
of  nrgmicy,  be  drawn  from  a  vein  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  from  the  cephalic 
TeiD  aa  it  nins  along  the  groove  between  the  deltoid  and  pectoral  mnacles,  or 
from  the  eitemal  jagnlar  vein.  In  the  latter  case,  the  requisite  distension  is 
prodoced  by  pressure  with  the  tbnmb,  applied  just  above  the  collar  bone,  or 
by  means  of  a  thick,  narrow  compress,  firmly  secured  by  a  roller  carried  round 
the  neck  and  shoulder.  The  requisite  incision  is  made  with  a  bistoury,  car- 
ried from  below  upwards  and  outwards,  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the 
ilbres  of  the  platysma  myoid  muscle.  Before  removing  the  compression,  care 
is  taken  to  close  the  orifice  of  the  vein,  lest  air  should  get  into  it^  and  thus 
occasion  serious,  if  not  fatal  mischief. 

The  aecidenU  which  are  liable  to  attend  and  follow  this  operation  are,  in- 
iUtration  of  blood  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  inflammation  of  the 
edges  of  the  wound  and  of  the  surrounding  parts,  phlebitis,  angeioleocitis, 
puncture  of  the  nerves,  and  wound  of  the  brachial  artery. 

a.  An  extravoiatioH  of  blood  beneath  the  skin  is  one  of  the  most  common 
effects  of  this  operation,  and  may  be  caused  by  various  circumstances,  as  the 
smallness  of  the  incision,  the  want  of  parallelism  between  the  outer  and  inner 
openings,  the  great  laxity  of  the  areolar  tissue,  transfixion  of  the  vein,  and 
the  accidental  occlusion  of  the  wound  by  the  interposition  of  adipose  sub- 
stance. The  extravasation  may  be  diffused,  or  circumscribed,  forming  in  the 
one  case  an  eccbymosis,  in  the  other  a  thrombus.  In  the  former  variety,  the 
blood  sometimes  extends  along  the  anterior  part  of  the  limb,  nearly  as  high 
op,  on  the  one  hand,  as  the  axilla,  and,  on  the  other,  as  far  down  as  the  in- 
ferior third  of  the  forearm ;  imparting,  at  first,  a  dark,  purplish  hue,  and 
afterwards,  as  the  fluid  becomes  absorbed,  a  mottled,  greenish,  yellowish,  or 
sallow  appearance  to  the  skin.  A  thrombus  is  a  collection  of  blood  imme- 
diately around  the  wound,  from  the  volume  of  a  marble  to  that  of  a  pullet's 
^g»  irregularly  rounded  at  the  base,  and  usually  somewhat  pointed  at  the 
top.  Both  these  accidents  are  most  liable  to  occur  in  thin,  emaciated  sub- 
jects, in  bleeding  at  the  basilic  vein,  and  they  should  always  be  promptly 
remedied  by  attention  to  the  exciting  cause ;  or,  where  this  is  impracticable, 
the  bandage  should  immediately  be  removed,  and  the  requisite  quantity  of 
blood  taken  from  another  vessel.  The  latter  procedure  is  particularly  indi- 
cated when  the  infiltration  is  dependent  upon  transfixion  of  the  vein,  the  pre- 
sence of  a  pellet  of  fat,  or  unusual  laxity  of  the  areolar  tissue.  Defective 
psrallelism  may  sometimes  be  corrected  by  changing  the  position  of  the  limb; 
and  a  small  orifice  may  be  enlarged  by  the  re-introduction  of  the  instrument. 
Under  no  circumstances,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  difficulty,  should 
tbe  operator  attempt  to  promote  the  flow  of  blood  by  the  use  of  the  probe, 
inasmuch  as  this  would  inevitably  be  followed  by  mischief. 

When  the  extravasation  is  slight,  it  will  usually  disappear  spontaneously 
in  a  very  few  days ;  when  considerable,  recourse  must  be  had  to  refrigerant 
and  sorbefacient  applications,  particularly  a  strong  solution  of  the  hydro- 
chlorate  of  ammonia,  alcohol  and  water,  and,  in  the  latter  stages,  camphorated 
lotions,  soap  liniment,  and  stimulating  unguents.  If  matter  form,  or  if  the 
parts  become  angry  and  inflamed,  leeches,  blisters,  and  cataplasms  may  be 
necessary,  with  incisions  to  evacuate  the  effused  blood  and  other  fluids. 

b.  The  edges  of  tbe  little  wound,  made  in  this  operation,  sometimes  inflame 
and  suppurate ;  or,  instead  of  this,  a  small  abscess,  conical,  circumscribed, 
and  very  painful,  forms  immediately  around  it.  Occasionally,  especially  in 
feeble,  sickly,  and  intemperate  persons,  the  morbid  action  assumes  an  erysipe- 
latous type.  The  most  common  causes  of  these  mishaps  are  a  dull,  rusty,  or 
foul  lancet,  imperfect  apposition  of  the  lips  of  the  wound,  improper  tightness 
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of  the  dressings,  prematnre  use  of  the  parts,  and,  above  all,  the  contact  of 
the  fingers,  after  the  removal  of  the  fillet,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
farther  escape  of  blood.  The  latter  circumstance  has  not  received  sufficient 
attention.  The  fingers  of  the  operator,  without  his  being  aware  of  the  fact, 
are  often  covered  with  perspiration  and  other  matter,  which,  when  brought 
in  contact  with  the  edges  of  the  incision,  are  almost  certain  to  irritate  and 
inflame  them.  My  invariable  practice  is  never  to  touch  the  wound  for  any 
purpose,  but,  after  the  fillet  is  removed,  to  approximate  its  lips  with  a  clean 
compress,  made  of  old  muslin,  and  confined  by  an  appropriate  bandage.  If, 
despite  proper  precautions,  inflammation  and  suppuration  arise,  the  usual 
antiphlogistic  means  must  at  once  be  employed. 

c.  PhlehiitB,  to  a  slight  extent,  is  probably  of  much  more  frequent  occur- 
rence after  this  operation  than  is  generally  imagined,  while  the  severer  forms 
of  the  disease  are  comparatively  rare.  It  may  be  induced  by  various  circum- 
stances, of  which  the  employment  of  a  foul  lancet  is  perhaps  the  most  common. 
In  one  instance  I  knew  it  to  be  caused  by  probing  the  wound,  under  the 
supposition  that  it  contained  a  piece  of  the  fleam  of  a  spring  lancet,  broken 
off  in  the  operation,  which  was  performed  by  a  young  and  inexperienced 
practitioner.  The  patient,  a  man,  about  thirty-six  years  of  age,  was  laboring 
under  bilious  fever,  from  which,  but  for  this  unfortunate  event,  he  would 
probably  have  recovered ;  phlebitis,  however,  set  in,  and  he  lost  his  life  in 
less  than  a  week.  In  another  instance,  more  recently  under  my  observation, 
the  vein  was  opened  with  a  thumb  lancet,  and  the  disastrous  efifect  seemed  to 
have  arisen  without  any  evident  cause,  the  patient,  a  stout  negress,  having 
labored  at  the  time  under  inflammation  of  the  wrist  joint.  Death  ensued  in 
less  than  ten  days  after  the  operation.  In  some  instances,  if,  indeed,  not 
frequently,  the  inflammation  takes  place  without  any  obvious  cause,  and  that 
too,  perhaps,  when  the  operation  has  been  performed  in  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable manner. 

The  symptoms  of  this  form  of  phlebitis  do  not  require  special  notice,  inas- 
much as  they  do  not  differ  from  those  of  phlebitis  in  general.  The  attack  is 
commonly  ushered  in  by  pain,  stiffness  and  swelling  of  the  affected  part,  and 
by  rigors,  alternating  with  flashes  of  heat,  and  followed  by  copious  perspira- 
tion. The  inflamed  vein  is  gradually  converted  into  a  hard,  rigid  cord,  and 
the  morbid  action  steadily  pursues  its  course  towards  the  heart,  its  progress 
being  indicated  by  a  reddish  blush  of  the  skin.  In  some  instances,  metastatic 
abscesses  form  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  in  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue  round  the  larger  joints,  if  not  also  in  the  joints  themselves. 
Meanwhile,  the  symptoms  assume  a  typhoid  character,  the  mind  wanders, 
great  soreness  is  felt  in  the  muscles  and  articulations,  the  patient  complains 
of  excessive  prostration,  and  death  generally  follows  in  from  six  to  eight  days 
from  the  commencement  of  the  invasion. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  leeches,  blisters,  and  iodine 
along  the  course  of  the  vein,  and  the  exhibition  of  calomel  and  opium,  with 
the  twofold  object  of  bringing  the  system  promptly  under  the  influence  of 
mercury,  and  allaying  pain  and  promoting  sleep.  Abstraction  of  blood  from 
the  arm  is  rarely  indicated,  and  is,  in  general,  prejudicial.  Active  purgation 
and  the  free  use  of  antimony  must  also  be  avoided.  If  abscesses  form,  they 
must  be  thoroughly  and  promptly  opened.  Should  recovery  take  place,  sor- 
befacients  will  be  required  to  promote  the  removal  of  effused  fluids  in  and 
around  the  diseased  vein,  which,  however,  despite  our  treatment,  usually 
remains  impervious.  *" 

d,  Angetoiencitis  is  usually  produced  by  the  same  causes  as  phlebitis,  which 
it  also  resembles  in  its  nature,  progress,  and  symptoms.  The  morbid  action, 
still  more  than  in  the  latter  disease,  has  a  tendency  to  extend  up  the  limb, 
the  course  of  the  affected  lymphatics  being  indicated  by  reddish  lines,  very 
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narrow,  and  exquisitely  tender  on  pressure.  The  malady,  which  is  quite  in- 
frequent, and  which  rarely  does  much  harm,  requires  the  same  treatment  as 
phlebitis,  with  which  it  is  occasionally  associated. 

e.  Pnnctnre  of  a  nervcj  whether  a  considerable-sized  trunk,  or  a  mere 
thread-like  filament,  may  prove  to  be  a  very  serious  accident.  The  nature 
of  the  injury  is  always  indicated  by  a  peculiar  stinging,  burning,  or  pricking 
pain,  and  a  sense  of  numbness,  creeping,  or  formication  in  the  distal  portion 
of  the  limb.  When  very  severe,  the  local  distress  may  be  attended  with  a 
certain  degree  of  shock  and  a  tendency  to  syncope,  which,  however,  generally 
pass  off  in  a  very  few  minutes.  Very  unpleasant  secondary  symptoms  some- 
times succeed  this  accident,  at  a  period  varying  from  several  weeks  to  several 
months.  One  of  the  most  common  and  distressing  of  these  is  neuralgia,  which 
is  often  attended  with  regular  paroxysms,  precisely  as  neuralgia  is  when  it 
occurs  from  ordinary  causes  in  other  situations.  The  disease  is  then  apt  to 
be  exceedingly  severe  and  obstinate,  often  resisting  for  months,  and  even 
years,  the  best  directed  efforts  at  relief.  In  the  cases  which  have  fallen  under 
my  observation,  it  has  usually  been  accompanied,  especially  in  its  earlier 
stages,  with  considerable  swelling,  numbness,  and  stiffness  in  the  distal  por- 
tion of  the  limb,  together  with  exquisite  tenderness  on  pressure  along  the 
course  of  the  affected  nerve.  I  have  never  known  tetanus  to  follow  this 
accident,  but  such  an  occurrence  I  should  think  quite  possible,  particularly 
in  a  person  of  a  nervous,  irritable  temperament,  laboring,  at  the  time  of  the 
injury,  under  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs. 

The  milder  effects  of  this  injury  will  usually  pass  off  in  a  very  short  time 
without  any  remedial  measures,  simply  by  attention  to  rest  and  elevation  of 
the  limb.  This  failing,  recourse  is  had  to  anodyne  and  astringent  forocnta- 
tions,  the  application  of  iodine  and  even  blisters,  purgatives,  light  diet,  and 
other  antiphlogistic  means.  The  bandage  will  often  be  of  great  service, 
especially  when  there  is  considerable  swelling.  If  the  pain  is  of  a  neuralgic 
character,  quinine,  strychnine,  and  arsenious  acid  will  be  indicated,  and,  if 
priven  persistently,  and  in  suitable  quantities,  will  be  of  immense  benefit. 
Where  the  suffering  is  extremely  violent  and  intractable,  the  best  remedy  is 
division  of  the  affected  nerve,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  seat, of  the  injury,  by 
the  subcutaneous  method ;  or,  where  this  is  impracticable,  by  exposing  the 
nerve  first,  and  then  severing  it.  Occasionally  it  becomes  necessary  to  re- 
move a  small  portion  of  the  affected  nerve,  especially  if,  as  now  and  then 
happens,  it  is  expanded  into  a  little  nodule,  or  is  exquisitely  tender  and 
sensitive  on  pressure. 

/.  A  wound  of  the  brachial  artery  is  always  a  very  serious  accident,  and  is 
probably  much  more  frequent  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  injury  may 
be  very  slight,  amounting  to  a  mere  puncture,  or  it  may  be  several  lines,  half 
an  inch,  or  even  an  inch  in  extent,  as  in  a  case  under  my  observation,  some 
years  ago.  The  direction  of  the  wound  may  be  oblique,  longitudinal,  or 
transverse,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  instrument  is  held  at  the 
time  of  the  operation.  Occasionally  the  artery,  instead  of  being  pierced  or 
stabbed,  as  it  ordinarily  is,  is  transfixed ;  a  circumstance  which  always  seri- 
ously complicates  the  case. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  accident,  which  is  always  denoted  by  the  im- 
petuous, saltatory  nature  of  the  stream,  and  by  its  scarlet  complexion,  is  to 
Bend  the  blood  into  the  connecting  cellular  tissue,  forming  a  soft,  dark-colored, 
and  circumscribed  tumor,  or  a  diffused  swelling,  which  may  involve  the  greater 
portion  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  limb  from  the  middle  of  the  forearm 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  axilla.  Such  an  occurrence  is  always 
formidable  in  its  character,  alarming  to  the  patient,  embarrassing  to  the  sur- 
geon, and  liable  to  be  followed  by  the  worst  consequences. 

The  treatment  of  this  accident  is  by  systematic  compression,  when  the 
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opening  ib  small,  and  by  ligation  of  each  extremity  of  the  artery,  when  it  it 
ki^e. 

6.  Arteriotomt/. — This  operation  ib  occuioii' 
Fig.  139.  ^iiy  ngpgggj^y  in  urgent  afTections  of  the  brain 

""  and  eye,  and  is  osnally  performed  npon  the  an- 

terior branch  of  the  temporal  artery,  a  vessel 
which  poBsesseB  the  twofold  advantage  of  being 
very  superficial,  and  at  the  same  time  resting 
npon  a  resisting  bone.  Feeling  for  the  artery, 
in  front  of  the  temple,  the  snrgeon  applies  Grm 
pressure  upon  it  with  the  Gnger,  so  as  to  steady 
it  properly,  while  he  makes  the  reqaisite  inci- 
sion with  a  small  bistoury,  carried  ol)liquely 
across  Ihe  vessel,  care  being  taken  to  cnt  the 
parts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  a  full 
and  rapid  stream.  A  snfGcieutamount  of  blood 
having  flowed,  the  artery  is  completely  divided, 
/■  .„»ii..i  ,..  ,\.  >™-«™i      in  order  that  its  extremities  may  retract,  and 

■tterr, in«r  •rtcrioiomr.  thiis  prevent  the  formation  of  an  aneurism.    A 

small  thicii  compress  is  then  placed  upon  the 
wonnd,  and  Srmly  secured  by  a  bandage,  carried  ronnd  the  head  in  the 
manner  represented  in  fig.  139. 


8E0.  V. — ^TRANSFUSION  OF  BLOOD. 

Transfusion  of  blood  from  the  veins  of  one  person  to  those  of  another  is 
imperatively  demanded  when  a  patient  is  rapidly  sinking  from  hemorrhage, 
whether  the  result  of  disease,  accident,  or  operation.  It  has  hitherto  been 
more  particaiarly  employed  in  profuse  and  exhausting  flooding,  and  there  are 
abont  twenty  cases  upon  record  where  it  was  thns  instrumental  in  preserving 
life.  In  such  an  event  it  is  the  last  resource  of  the  obstetrician,  and  no  one 
should  hesitate  to  perform  it,  even  although  the  woman  should  literally  be 
in  the  act  of  dying,  or  when,  to  borrow  the  language  of  an  eminent  writer, 
"the  vital  spirit  is  fluttering  with  tremulous  delay  npon  the  lip."  Instead 
of  blood,  saline  fluid  is  sometimes  transfused,  as  in  attacks  of  Asiatic  cholera, 
attended  with  excessive  prostration,  consequent  upon  the  copious  rice-watery 
discliarges  from  the  bowels  effectually  draining  the  vessels  of  their  serous 
contents. 

The  operation  in  question  requires  great  care  and  skill  for  its  successful 
execution.  The  chief  danger  to  be  guarded  against  is  the  entrance  of  air 
into  the  vein,  the  smallest  quantity  of  which  miglit  prove  destructive.  As 
ordinarily  performed,  it  is  necessary  Co  have  ai  hand,  besides  a  lancet,  u  tumbler 
nnd  a  glass  syringe,  the  latter  being  in  complete  working  order.  The  person 
from  whom  the  blood  is  taken  must  be  in  good  health,  and  free  from  all  con- 
Btitutioual  taint.  The  arm  being  tied  up.  and  the  vein  opened,  the  blood  is 
allowed  to  fall  into  the  tumbler  as  it  stands  in  a  basin  of  water,  at  a  tern- 
pcralnre  of  about  100°,  lest  the  fluid  should  coagulate,  and  thus  become  unfit 
for  use.  As  soon  as  about  two  ounces  have  been  drawn,  it  is  sucked  up  into 
the  syringe,  the  nozzle  of  which  is  then  inserted  into  the  patient's  vein,  the 
median  basilic,  for  example,  previously  exposed  by  an  incision  at  least  an  inch 
in  length,  and  raised  upon  a  probe.  In  this  manner  one  portion  after  an- 
other is  cautiously  thrown  in  until  from  twelve  to  sixteen  ounces  have  been 
transfused,  a  quantity  which  it  will  seldom  be  judicious  to  exceed.  Should 
the  pulse  flag  during  the  operation,  or  convulsive  tremors  arise,  the  proceed- 
ing must  immediately  be  suspended,  as  it  is  an  evidence  that  injnry  instead  of 
benefit  is  accruing. 
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A  great  Dumber  of  contrivances  haye  been  devised  for  imparting  to  this 
operation  a  more  scientific  character  than  when  it  is  performed  with  the  ordi- 
nary syringe.  The  method,  however,  here  described  will  generally  be  found 
to  answer  any  porpose,  combining,  as  it  does,  simplicity  with  convenience 
and  safety. 

When  greater  nicety  is  aimed  at,  the  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  140,  and 
eonstructed,  at  my  suggestion,  by  Mr.  Gemrig,  may  be  used.     It  consists,  as 

Fig.  140. 


Author's  transfasiDg  appRnilus. 

will  be  perceived,  of  a  small  cupping  glass  and  syringe,  with  a  gum-elastic 
tube,  about  eighteen  inches  long,  having  a  stop-cock  at  its  distal  extremity, 
which  is  surmounted  with  a  nozzle  cut  ofi*  obliquely,  lilce  the  barrel  of  a  pen. 
The  patient's  vein  having  been  exposed  by  an  incision  and  freely  opened,  the 
nozzle  is  inserted  into  it  and  securely  held  by  an  assistant.  A  vein  is  then 
punctured  in  a  healthy  person's  arm,  but  the  blood  is  restrained  from  flowing 
by  the  pressure  of  the  finger  applied  some  distance  below,  until  the  cup  has 
been  placed  over  the  orifice  and  exhausted  of  air  by  means  of  the  syringe. 
As  soon  as  this  has  been  done,  the  stop-cock  is  turned,  so  as  to  permit  the 
fluid  to  pass  readily  from  one  vessel  into  the  other. 


SECT.  VI. — VACaNATION. 

The  surgery  of  vaccination  is  very  simple.  It  may  be  performed  either 
with  lymph,  removed  between  the  sixth  and  ninth  day,  or,  what  answers 
nearly  equally  well,  with  the  dried  scab  rubbed  upon  a  plate  of  glass,  with 
tepid  water,  until  it  is  of  a  thin  consistence,  and  of  a  very  pale  milky  hue. 
The  matter  is  taken  up  with  the  point  of  a  sharp,  narrow  lancet,  a  tenotomy 
knife,  or  a  common  needle,  and  inserted  into  the  skin  on  the  outer  surface  of 
the  arm,  just  below  the  deltoid  muscle,  or  on  the  outer  and  upper  part  of  the 
leg  at  a  suitable  distance  from  the  knee,  at  two  spots,  each  about  the  diameter 
of  a  three  cent  piece,  and  sufiBeiently  apart  to  prevent  them  from  running 
together  during  the  height  of  the  resulting  inflammation.  The  impregnation 
may  be  efiected  by  a  number  of  little  punctures,  by  three  or  four  superficial 
incisions,  or,  simply,  by  a  slight  abrasion  of  the  epidermis.  Whatever  method 
be  adopted,  no  blood  should  be  drawn,  as  it  might  wash  away  the  vaccine 
matter.  When  the  operation  is  performed  with  lymph  taken  up  on  bits  of 
ifory,  a  procedure  which  some  practitioners  prefer  to  any  other,  the  points 
should  be  held  for  a  few  seconds  in  the  steam  of  hot  wat^r,  and  then  rubbed 
upon  the  raw  surface. 

The  progress  of  a  successful  vaccination  is  as  follows  : — The  wound,  on  the 
third  day  after  the  operation,  is  found  to  be  slightly  inflamed  and  elevated ;  and, 
on  the  fifth  day,  a  characteristic  vesicle  appears,  of  a  beautiful  pearl-colored 
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aspect,  circniar  or  oval  in  shape,  and  occopied  by  a  drop  of  thin,  limpid  fluid. 
On  the  eighth  day  the  vesicle  is  in  its  greatest  perfection  ;  it  is  now  some- 
what of  a  yellowish  hae,  distinctly  cellalated  in  structure,  very  prominent, 
slightly  nmbilicated  at  the  centre,  and  surrounded  by  a  circular  areola,  the 
skin  around  being  inflamed,  tense,  and  painful.  Occasionally  considerable 
swelling  of  the  glands  of  the  axilla  exists.  The  constitution  is  thoroughly 
implicated,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  patient  is  feverish  and  restless.  On 
the  eleventh  day,  the  areola  begins  to  fade,  and  the  vesicle,  which  usually 
spontaneously  bursts,  gradually  dries  up  into  a  hard,  brownish,  circular  scab, 
which,  dropping  off  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty-first  day,  leaves  behind 
it  a  small,  rounded,  pitted  and  indelible  cicatrice,  attesting  the  success  of  the 
operation. 

Vaccination  may  be  performed  as  early  as  the  sixth  week  after  birth, 
and  at  all  periods  of  Ufe  subsequently.  If  the  child  is  sickly,  the  general 
health  should  previously  be  amended,  particularly  so  if  there  be  any  eruptive 
disease.  Some  persons  evince  the  most  remarkable  insusceptibility  to  the 
influence  of  the  vaccine  poison.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
operation  was  performed  upwards  of  twenty  times  before  it  finally  succeeded. 
Healthy  children  afford  the  best  lymph,  and  the  matter  of  primary  vaccina- 
tions is  more  energetic  than  that  of  secondary  vaccinations. 

The  bad  effects  of  the  operation  are,  1st,  too  much  local  action,  the  inflam- 
mation sometimes  assuming  a  real  erysipelatous  character;  2dly,  severe 
inflammation  of  the  axillary  glands ;  3dly,  ulceration,  or  even  gangrene,  at 
the  seat  of  the  vesicle,  leaving  a  sore  which  is  occasionally  very  tedious  iu 
healing ;  4th]y,  a  lichen ous  or  roseolar  eruption,  attended  with  distressing 
itching,  and  often  considerable  swelling ;  and  5thly,  an  appearance  of  vesicles 
upon  the  general  surface,  resembling  those  of  varicella,  or  even  those  of 
genuine  cowpox.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  regular  development  of  vac- 
cinia is  sometimes  retarded  by  the  pre- occupation  of  the  system  by  other 
affections,  as  measles  and  scarlatina. 

The  effects  of  vaccination  are  sometimes  completely  lost,  in  the  proportion, 
probably,  of  about  forty  persons  in  one  thousand.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  operation  should  occasionally  be  repeated. 


SECT.  VII. — COUNTER-IRRITATION. 

Counter-irritation  may,  as  stated  elsewhere,  be  established  in  various  ways, 
as  by  rubefacients,  vesicants,  and  dry  cupping ;  but  when  the  object  is  to 
make  a  deep  and  protracted  impression,  the  means  usually  selected  are  the 
permanent  blister,  the  seton,  and  issue.  Sometimes  the  moxa  and  acupunc- 
turation  are  employed. 

1.  Rubefacients, — A  rubefacient  effect,  or  temporary  irritation  of  the  skin, 
may  readily  be  produced  by  a  great  variety  of  articles,  as  ammouiated  lini- 
ments or  unguents,  spirits  of  turpentine,  hot  water,  mustard,  and  the  hot  iron. 
The  latter,  in  the  form  of  the  objective  cautery,  as  the  French  term  it,  con- 
sists in  passing  a  piece  of  iron,  heated  perfectly  white,  rapidly  over  the  sur- 
face at  a  distance  of  from  three  to  five  inches.  The  skin  becomes  almost 
instantly  red,  and  if  the  application  be  continued  for  a  few  minutes  vesication 
will  follow. 

A  very  useful  and  speedy  rubefacient  action  may  also  be  produced  by  means 
of  Dr.  Corrigan's  button  cautery,  fig.  141,  heated  in  the  flame  of  a  brass  spirit 
lamp  until  the  forefinger,  resting  upon  the  shank  of  the  instrument  near  the 
disk,  begins  to  feel  uncomfortably  hot,  the  period  usually  required  not  ex- 
ceeding a  quarter  of  a  minute.  As  soon  as  it  is  ready,  it  is  applied  as 
quickly  as  possible,  the  skin  being  tipped  successively,  at  intervals  of  half  an 
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Fig.  141. 


inch,  OTer  the  whole  of  the  affected  part,  which  bood  aeeomes  a  bright  red 
appearance,  and  becomes  the  seat  of  a  glowing  sensation.  The  disk  of  the 
inttrament  is  half  an  inch  in  diameter  by  three  lines  in 
thickness,  with  a  flat  surface,  and  a  thick  iron  wire  shank, 
two  inches  in  length,  and  inserted  in  a  small  wooden  handle. 

8.  Dnf  Cupping. — Dry  cnpping  is  occasionally  emplpyed, 
especially  in  chronic  affections,  in  which  it  is  often  of  great 
TiJne.  The  air  being  exhausted,  as  in  the  more  common 
operation,  the  cnp  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  part  for  a 
period  rarying  fh>m  thirty  to  forty-fiye  minutes.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  it  will  generally  be  found  that  there  is  not  only 
a  marked  afflux  of  blood,  but  likewise  more  or  less  vesi- 
cation of  the  skin,  objects  which  the  practitioner  should 
always  endeavor  to  attain  whenever  he  advises  such  an  ope- 
ration ;  for,  unless  it  be  performed  efficiently,  it  might  as 
well  not  be  performed  at  all. 

Dry  cupping  is  particularly  serviceable  in  chronic  disease 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
Tisceia,  and  the  larger  joints.  The  number  of  cups  em- 
ployed, and  the  repetition  of  the  operation,  must  of  course 
be  regalated  by  the  exigencies  of  the  particular  cases. 

8.  Permanent  Blisteri, — A  permanent  blister  is  made 
by  letting  the  fly  remain  on  the  skin  an  unusual  length  of 
time,  and  then  divesting  the  part  of  epidermis.  It  is  capa- 
ble of  furnishing  a  free  discharge  of  pus,  which  may  often  be  maintained 
for  a  long  time,  either  by  the  occasional  re-application  of  the  fly,  or  by 
means  of  some  irritating  ointment,  as  the  savin  or  mezereon,  or,  what  I  pre- 
fer, an  ointment  composed  of  an  ounce  of  lard  and  three  to  eight  drops  of 
nitric  acid.  Whatever  article  be  used,  the  surface  should  be  constantly  pro- 
tected with  an  emollient  poultice  or  the  warm  water-dressing,  otherwise  the 
sore  will  become  excessively  irritable,  and  cease  to  furnish  the  desired  dis- 
charge. Whenever  the  secretion  begins  to  slacken,  a  little  of  any  of  the 
unguents  here  mentioned  may  be  applied  to  the  sore  to  renew  the  morbid 
action.  I  have  occasionally  used  the  dilute  fly  ointment  for  this  purpose,  but 
having  several  times  produced  strangury  with  it,  I  have  latterly  abandoned  it. 

4.  Setan. — A  seton  is  a  subcntancoas  wound,  holding  a  foreign  body.  It 
may  be  made  with  a  bistoury,  and  a  piece  of  garo-elastic  tape,  or,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  this,  a  narrow  strip  of  muslin,  conveyed  beneath  the  skin  by  means 
of  an  eyed  probe  or  the  seton  needle,  represented  in  fig.  142.     The  integu- 


CorrlfBii*8  button 
esnteiy. 


Fig.  142. 


Bents  being  pinched  up,  the  instrument  is  pushed  on  through  the  cellular 
tiasoe,  care  being  taken  not  to  interfere  with  any  muscular  fibres,  tendon, 
nerve,  or  vessel.    The  ends  of  the  seton  are  tied  long,  and  held  out  of  the 
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way  b;  a  strip  of  adfaesive  plaster.     Tbe  mode  of  introdacing  a  seton  with 
the  knife  and  probe  is  shown  in  fig.  143. 


An  emollient  cataplasm  ia  the  most  snitable  dressing,  both  imroediatelj 
after  the  operation  and  snbBeqnently,  during  the  sojoorn  of  the  foreign  body. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  day,  the  tape  is  drawn  gently  across  the  wound,  a 
fresh  portion  taking  its  place,  and  this  process  is  afterwards  repeated  as  often 
as  cleanliness  and  other  circnm stances  may  render  it  necessary.  If  the  dis- 
charge becomes  deficient,  recourse  is  had  to  some  stimnlating- ointment;  if 
ufiensiTe,  to  the  chlorides.  When  the  tape  becomes  soiled  and  nnfit  for  use, 
it  is  replaced  by  a  new  one.  Sometimes  fungous  granulations  spring  ap  at 
the  orifices  of  the  snbcutaneons  wound,  causing  much  pain  and  inconvenience. 
Tbe  best  remedy  is  excision,  followed  by  the  nitrate  of  silver.  The  insertion 
of  a  seton  is  asnally  attended  with  little  bleeding;  but  I  recollect  the  case  of 
an  elderly  gentleman,  a  patient  of  a  late  eminent  practitioner,  who  nearly  lost 
his  life  from  this  cansc,  tbe  operation  having  been  performed  upon  the  nape 
of  the  neck.  Tbe  blood  seemed  to  have  proceeded  from  a  smnll  artery  among 
the  cervical  muscles,  the  instrument  having  penetrated  too  deeply. 

A  seton  is,  on  the  whole,  a  filthy,  painful,  and  imperfect  form  of  connter- 
irritation,  which  it  might,  perhaps,  be  well  to  exclude  altogether  from  prac- 
tice, as  its  place  may  always  be  easily  supplied  by  the  issue, 

5.  Ittue. — An  issue  ia  an  artificial  ulcer,  intended  to  furnish  a  discharge 
of  pQS.  It  is  adapted  to  the  same  class  of  cases  as  the  seton,  but  is  more 
cleanly,  less  painful,  and  more  convenient.  Moreover,  such  a  sore  affords  a 
good  surface  for  the  local  application  of  morphia  and  other  remedies,  which 
may  often  l>e  advantageously  used,  in  this  way,  for  relieving  pain,  as  well  as 
for  other  purposes. 

Issues  may  be  made  in  various  ways,  as  with  the  knife,  the  Vienna  paste, 
and  the  actual  cautery.  The  first  of  these  methods  is  not  sufficiently  efficient 
to  justify  its  general  employment;  it  is  belter  adapted  to  the  scalp  than  to 
any  other  region  of  the  body,  and  may  be  advantageously  used  in  diseases  of 
the  pericranium,  and  of  the  brain  and  its  meninges.  An  incision  being  mnde 
through  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length, 
its  cavity  is  filled  with  some  foreign  body,  as  a  pea,  grain  of  corn,  small  peb- 
ble, or  piece  of  orris  root,  which  soon  produces  a  pyogenic  action,  that  may 
afterwards  be  increased,  if  necessary,  by  the  uee  of  some  stimulating  ointment, 
in  tlie  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  seton.  The  substance  is  confined 
with  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaster  and  a  bandage,  and  is  occasionally  replaced 
by  a  fresh  one,  cleanliuess  being  maintained  in  tbe  usual  way. 

A  better  plan  is  to  make  tlie  issue  with  tbe  Vienna  paite,  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  quicklime  and  caustic  potassa,  thoroughly  triturated  together, 
and  preserved  in  a  closely  corked  vial  until  required  for  use.  The  requisite 
quantity  is  then  put  upon  a  piece  of  glass,  or  upon  the  bottom  of  a  saucer, 
and  converted  into  a  thick  paste  with  alcohol.    A  layer  about  two  lines  in 
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thiclmess,  and  of  the  desired  diameter,  is  put  on  the  skin,  and  allowed  to 
remain  for  eight,  ten,  or  fifteen  minutes,  according  as  we  wish  to  make  a 
slight  or  deep  impression.  The  surface,  which  will  be  found  to  be  of  a  pale 
drab  color,  is  washed  with  yinegar  and  water,  to  neutralize  the  alkali,  and 
covered  with  an  emollient  cataplasm,  to  promote  the  detachment  of  the 
slough,  which  usually  happens  in  from  five  to  eight  days.  Some  pain  attends 
the  operation,  but  this  is  soon  over,  and  bears  no  comparison  with  the  hor- 
rible distress  produced  by  the  application  of  caustic  potassa  alone ;  besides, 
the  Vienna  paste  does  not  diffuse  itself  over  the  adjacent  parts,  and  thus 
unnecessarily  destroy  the  skin.  The  extent  of  the  issue  is  regulated  by  the 
extent  of  the  layer ;  one  of  the  diameter  of  a  twenty-five  cent  piece  affording, 
when  the  sloughing  is  completed,  a  sore  from  three  to  five  times  that  size. 
The  best  permanent  dressing  is  a  poultice ;  the  best  promoter  of  discharge,  a 
stimulating  ointment,  or  the  occasional  use,  for  a  few  hours,  of  a  small  blister. 

The  most  eligible  issue  of  all,  however,  is  that  made  with  the  actual  cautery; 
it  affords  not  only  an  abundant  and  protracted  discharge,  far  beyond  what 
follows  the  more  ordinary  issue,  but,  what  is  often  a  matter  of  no  little  con- 
sequence, it  makes  an  impression  both  upon  the  part  and  system,  which  no 
other  mode  of  counter-irritation  is  capable  of  producing.  On  these  accounts, 
this  kind  of  issue  should  have  a  decided  preference  over  every  other  in  all 
protracted  and  obstinate  cases  of  disease  where  the  employment  of  revulsives 
is  indicated,  as  in  caries  of  the  hip-joint,  Pott's  disease  of  the  spine,  and 
similar  affections,  in  which  its  powers,  as  a  topical  remedy,  arc  unequalled. 

The  actual  cautery,  when  used  for  this  purpose,  is  of  course  attended  with 
pain,  and  for  this  reason  it  will  generally  be  well  to  administer  some  anaes- 
thetic, although  the  suffering  is  much  less  than  is  usually  imagined.  For- 
merly, before  the  discovery  of  this  class  of  agents,  I  was  constantly  in  the 
habit  of  making  this  kind  of  issue,  and  often  had  occasion  to  notice  the  little 
pain  it  produced,  even  in  very  young  children  and  nervous  persons.  The 
manner  of  proceeding  is  to  beat  the  cautery  perfectly  white  in  a  chafing-dish 
of  charcoal,  and  then  to  hold  it,  with  some  degree  of  firmness,  upon  the  proper 
spot,  until  the  skin  is  converted  into  a  dark  eschar,  care  being  taken  not  to 
penetrate  beyond  the  subcutaneous  cellular  substance.  A  cloth,  wrung  out  of 
cold  water,  is  immediately  laid  upon  the  part,  and  frequently  renewed,  for  ten 
or  twelve  hours,  when  it  is  replaced  by  a  poultice  or  the  warm  water-dressing. 
The  slough  usually  drops  off  in  from  five  to  ten  days,  leaving  a  sore,  which, 
while  it  is  easily  kept  clean,  furnishes  a  free  discharge,  and  may  be  maintained 
open,  with  but  little  care,  for  an  almost  indefinite  period.  A  cautery  the  size 
of  a  half  eagle  will  make  an  issue,  after  the  separation  of  the  eschar,  of  the  dia- 
meter of  a  silver  dollar.  The  instrument  should  be  fully  half  an 
inch  thick,  otherwise  it  will  not  retain  its  heat  sufficiently  long.       Fig.  144. 

6.  Moxa. — The  moxa  is  a  soft  combustible  substance  held  upon 
the  skin,  and  suffered  to  burn  down  slowly,  so  as  to  produce  a  tem- 
porary irritant  effect.  It  may  be  i)repared  from  various  articles, 
as  agaric,  hemp,  cotton,  rotten  wood,  the  pith  of  the  common 
sunflower,  and  the  down  of  the  artemisia  chinensis ;  but  the  one 
which  I  usually  prefer  is  soft  patent  lint,  soaked  in  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  potassa.  When  thoroughly  dried,  this  is  rolled 
op  into  tolerably  firm  cylindrical  cones,  an  inch  and  a  half  long 
by  one  inch  in  diameter.  In  applying  them  they  should  be  ignited 
at  the  top,  and  held  upon  the  part  intended  to  be  cauterized 
with  a  pair  of  drc88ing-forcei)s,  a  long  hair-pin,  or  a  porte-moxa, 
fig.  144;  care  being  taken  to  protect  the  surrounding  surface  with 
a  piece  of  wet  linen  perforated  at  its  centre.  When  it  is  desired 
to  hasten  the  combustion  a  blowpipe  may  be  employed,  but  in 
general  this  is  unnecessary.  Whatever  substance  be  used,  the  Portc-moxa. 
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Figs.  145,    146,     147. 


I 
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heat  can  be  so  gradoated  as  to  produce  any  amount  of  irritation,  from  the 
slightest  rubefaction  to  a  superficial  eschar.  When  the  latter  effect  is  desired, 
the  moxa  should  remain  on  until  it  is  wholly  consumed ;  otherwise  it  may  be 
removed  as  soon  as  the  pain  becomes  somewhat  severe,  or,  instead  of  placing 
the  burning  material  in  contact  with  the  skin,  it  may  be  held  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  it.  The  eschar  is  of  a  yellowish,  gray,  or  dark  color,  and  usually 
drops  off  in  six  or  eight  days.  The  pain  produced  by  the  operation  may 
be  promptly  relieved  by  the  application  of  liquid  ammonia,  cold  water,  or 
pounded  ice. 

The  moxa  seems  to  act  on  the  same  principle  as  the  objective  cantenzation, 
and  the  ainmoniated  counter-irritants,  already  spoken  of,  and  is  a  valuable 
agent  in  many  chronic  cases,  when  it  is  intended  to  produce  a  sudden  impres- 
sion upon  the  nerves  of  the  affected  part :  it  should  always  be  applied  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  seat  of  the  malady,  and  the  effect  should  be  sustained 
for  weeks,  or  even  months,  by  the  repeated  application  of  the  agent.  The 
diseases  in  which  it  seems  to  be  most  efficacious  are  amaurosis,  neuralgia, 
nervous  deafness,  partial  paralysis,  coxalgia,  and  spinal  irritation. 

7.  Acupuncturation. — Counter-irritation  may  be  effected  also  by  acuponc- 
turation.  This  consists  in  the  insertion  of  very  slender,  well  polished,  sharp- 
pointed  steel  needles,  figs.  145,  146,  147,  from  two  to  four  inches  in  length, 

furnished  with  a  metallic  head,  or  a  head  of  sealing  wax. 
To  prevent  them  from  breaking,  they  should  be  rather 
soft  and  flexible.  They  are  introduced  into  the  affected 
part,  which  is  previously  stretched,  by  a  gentle  rotatory 
motion,  aided  by  slight  pressure,  and  are  suffered  to 
remain  from  one  to  six  hours,  according  to  the  effect 
they  produce,  or  the  object  they  are  intended  to  fulfil. 
In  some  instances  a  period  of  ten  minutes  is  sufficient; 
in  others,  they  may  be  kept  in  for  one  or  two  days. 
They  may  be  carried  to  a  depth  of  several  inches,  but 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  transfix  any  important  viscera, 
vessels  or  nerves,  though  this  has  been  often  done  with- 
out ceremony,  and  without  any  injurious  results.  The 
number  of  needles  to  be  used  varies  from  one  to  a  dozen, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  affected  part  and  the 
sensibility  of  the  patient.  The  operation  rarely  causes 
much  pain,  and  is  scarcely  ever  followed  by  any  un- 
pleasant symptoms.  In  most  cases  a  slight  blush,  which 
subsides  in  a  few  hours,  is  observed  around  each  punc- 
ture. In  withdrawing  the  needles,  which  is  sometimes 
effected  with  difficulty,  owing  to  their  having  become 
oxidized,  a  movement  of  rotation  should  be  given  to 

them,  at  the  same  time  that  pressure  is  made  upon  the  adjacent  surface  with 

the  thumb  and  forefinger. 
Acupuncturation  has  been  employed  in  a  great  variety  of  affections,  as 

neuralgia,  rheumatism,  gout,  sciatica,  paralysis,  cephalalgia,  and  epilepsy ; 

recently  it  has  been  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  aneurism,  hydrocele, 

varicocele,  and  anasarca.     Its  advantages  have  been  much  overrated,  and  the 

practice,  which  has  been  borrowed  from  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  has  fallen 

into  disrepute. 

8.  ElectrO'puncturation Needles  arc  sometimes  introduced  into  the  tissaet 

for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  to  the  affected  part  a  current  of  electricity  or 
galvanism.  The  operation,  denominated,  in  the  one  case,  electro-ponctarft- 
tion,  and,  in  the  other,  galvano-puncturation,  is  performed  in  the  same  manner 
and  with  the  same  instruments  as  in  the  ordinary  process,  except  that  the 
latter  have  a  small  ring  at  the  top  for  receiving  the  conducting  wires  of  the 
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poles  of  the  battery.  Only  two  needles  are  osed  at  first,  bat  the  namber  is 
gradoaUy  increased  as  the  patient  becomes  able  to  endare  the  action  of  the 
current  When  it  is  intended  to  produce  a  shock,  a  Leyden  jar  may  be 
employed,  bnt  for  maintaining  a  steady  effect  a  small  horizontal  galvanic 
pile  is  the  most  appropriate  apparatus.  This  mode  of  connter-irritation  is 
almost  entirely  restricted  to  the  treatment  of  chronic  affections,  attended 
with  deep-seated  and  inveterate  pains,  as  goat,  rheamatism,  nearalgia,  and 
sciatica. 

9.  GalvanO'Cauterizatton. — A  very  ingenious  and  useful  instrument  for 
applying  heat  by  means  of  galvanism  was  invented  in  1850,  by  Mr.  Marshall, 
of  London,  and  is  depicted  in  the  annexed  sketch,  fig.  148.     It  is  called  the 

Fig.  148. 


Marshall's  galvanic  cautery. 

galvanic  cautery^  and  is  particularly  serviceable  as  a  stimulant  in  the  treat- 
ment of  old  rebellious  sinuses  and  fistules.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a 
pair  of  forceps  with  projecting  iron  handles,  and  long,  narrow  blades,  ter- 
minating at  an  acute  curve,  and  arranged  so  as  to  hold  a  platinum  wire. 
The  diseased  passages  being  well  cleaned  and  dried,  the  wire  is  intro- 
doced  cold,  and  then  heated  by  the  galvanic  current  red  hot  or  otherwise, 
according  to  the  wished-for  effect.  When  it  is  designed  to  destroy  the 
tissaes,  as  in  the  operation  for  anal  fistulc,  the  wire  must  be  drawn  to  and  fro 
with  a  sawing  movement  to  facilitate  their  division.  The  battery  should  have 
from  six  to  nine  cells,  filled  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  to 
ten  of  water.     The  rods  are  isolated  by  an  intermediate  strip  of  ivory. 


SECT.  VIII. — ESCHAROTICS. 

There  is  a  class  of  operations  which  consist  in  destroying  the  affected 
tissues  with  caustics,  consisting  of  the  hot  iron  and  of  various  escharotic 
substances.  These  procedures,  however,  once  so  ranch  in  vogue  among  sur- 
geons, have  become  almost  obsolete,  although  they  are  perhaps  still  too  much 
practised  in  certain  quarters,  especially  in  France.  At  the  present  day  they 
are  restricted,  in  great  measure,  to  affections  of  the  neck  and  orifice  of  the 
oterns,  and  of  the  mammary  gland,  hemorrhoidal  tumors,  varicose  veins  of 
the  extremities,  specific  ulcers,  as  chancres  and  malignant  pustules,  and  the 
bites  of  snakes  and  rabid  animals. 

When  the  hot  iron  is  used  for  the  purposes  in  question,  it  should  be  heated 
to  a  white  heat,  and  retained  in  contact  with  the  diseased  parts  sufficiently 
long  to  effect  their  destruction,  their  surface  being  previously  thoroughly 
dried.  In  performing  the  operation,  the  surrounding  structures  should  be 
carefully  protected  from  injury,  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  result  it  Is 
frequently  necessary  to  have  two,  three,  or  even  four  cauteries  in  readiness, 
so  that,  as  one  becomes  cold,  another  may  take  its  place.  The  eschar  g^e- 
rally  drops  off  at  a  period  varying  from  four  to  ten  days.  The  best  tppft* 
ratns  for  heating  the  iron  is  a  little  furnace,  charged  with  dttreoal.  aIm 
combustion  being  promoted  with  a  pair  of  bellows.    The 
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Different  forms  of  cauteries. 


fig.  149,  conveys  a  good  idea  of  the  principal  forms  of  iron  in  use  at  the 
present  day.     The  conical-shaped  instrnment  is  well  adapted  for  caaterizing 

narrow  and  deep-seated  ca- 
Fig.  149.  vities ;  the  cylindrical  one 

may  also  be  nsed  for  this 
and  similar  purposes.  The 
hatchet-shaped  iron  is  well 
adapted  for  making  a  linear 
eschar,  and  the  large  ronnd 
one  for  establishing  a  deep, 
permanent  issne. 

Caustic  potassa,  the  Vi- 
enna paste,  chloride  of  zinc, 
bichloride 'of  mercury,  arse- 
nic, ammonia,  and  certain 
acids,  as  the  nitric,  hydro- 
chloric, and  sulphuric,  are 
powerful  caustics,  producing  their  peculiar  effects  more  or  less  promptly, 
according  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  they  are  retained,  and  the 
strength  in  which  they  are  used.  As  their  application  is  generally  attended 
with  severe  pain,  it  is  proper  that  the  patient  be  previously  put  under  the 
full  influence  of  an  anaesthetic.  Moreover,  as  some  of  the  articles  here 
specified  have  a  tendency  to  diffuse  themselves  over  the  surrounding  healthy 
surface,  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  this  by  placing  a  wall  of  simple 
cerate  or  collodion  around  the  part  to  be  cauterized. 

Caustic  potcLssa  is  a  powerful  escharotic,  but  as  it  is  extremely  painful  and 
very  tardy  in  its  action,  it  is  now  seldom  employed.  The  Vienna  paste,  com- 
posed, as  already  stated,  of  equal  parts  of  quicklime  and  caustic  potassa, 
although  also  productive  of  severe  suffering,  does  its  work  much  more  rapidly 
— generally  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes — and  is  therefore  usually  preferred. 
The  chloride  of  zinc  is  usually  mixed  with  farina,  forming  thus  what  is 
called  the  phagedenic  paste  of  Canquoin,  of  which  there  are  three  strengths, 
known  as  number  one,  two,  and  three ;  the  first  consisting  of  one  drachm  of 
the  metal  to  double  that  quantity  of  farina,  the  proportions  of  the  second 
being  as  one  to  three,  and  of  the  third  as  one  to  four,  the  latter  being  of 
course  much  the  weaker.  The  preparations  act  with  great  eflBciency,  but 
are  productive  of  excessive  pain. 

Bichloride  of  mercury,  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  to  one  of  powdered 
opium,  with  the  addition  of  a  sufiBcient  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  to  convert 
it  into  a  paste  of  the  consistence  of  tar,  makes  a  powerful  escharotic ;  but, 
owing  to  the  excessive  pain  which  it  causes,  and  the  risk  of  its  inducing 
salivation,  it  is  now  rarely  used.  A  similar  objection  is  applicable  to  the 
caustic  mixture,  formed  of  equal  parts  of  white  arsenic  and  sulphur,  formerly 
so  much  in  vogue.  A  decisive  escharotic  effect  may  speedily  be  produced  by 
the  use  of  equal  parts  of  ammonia  and  lard. 

A  very  destructive  escharotic,  admirably  adapted  for  the  removal  of  epi- 
thelial growths,  may  be  prepared  with  fifteen  grains  of  white  arsenic,  seventy- 
five  of  cinnabar,  and  thirty-five  of  burnt  sponge,  made  into  a  thick  paste 
with  a  few  drops  of  water.  This  constitutes  what  is  called  Manec's  paste, 
and  is  applied  in  the  form  of  a  thin  layer  to  the  surface  of  the  affected  part, 
previously  well  cleansed  in  order  to  promote  its  effects.  The  great  objection 
to  this  remedy  is  the  excessive  pain  it  produces  and  its  liability  to  cause 
vomiting,  depending,  doubtless,  upon  the  absorption  of  some  of  the  arsenic. 
Generally  also  its  application  is  followed  by  deep  discoloration  and  severe 
swelling.  For  these  various  reasons  it  should  be  employed  with  great 
caution. 
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The  stronger  acids,  as  the  Ditric,  hydrochloric,  and  salphnrio,  prodoee  an 
instaotaoeons  escharotic  effect  when  appHed  to  a  denuded  surface;  hence 
they  are  often  used  for  caoterizing  inocalated  wounds  and  destroying  the 
edges  of  ulcers.  Of  all  the  acid  preparations,  howe?er,  the  best  and  most 
reliable  is  the  add  nitrate  of  mercury,  of  which  frequent  mention  will  be 
flMde  hereafter.  The  formula  which  I  employ  is  that  usually  known  in  this 
country  as  Bennett's.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  100 
parts  of  mercury  in  200  parts  of  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution  to 
8S6  parts.  The  application  produces  a  white  eschar,  which  is  detached, 
piecemeal,  in  fh>m  the  third  to  the  tenth  day.  Whatever  article  be  employed, 
the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  its  diffusion  over  the  surrounding 
healthy  tissne8,.otherwise  the  effects  may  be  most  unfortunate.  Chromic  acid 
also  deserves  favorable  mention  ;  its  application,  which  causes  but  little  pain, 
is  particularly  valuable  in  cases  of  warty  excrescences  and  of  recent  chancres. 


SECT.  IX. — ^DBESSINO. 

The  art  of  dressing,  humble  though  it  be,  must  not  be  despised  by  the 
surgeon ;  since,  in  many  situations,  both  in  private  and  hospital  practice,  it 
must  necessarily  form  a  part  of  his  daily  routine  duties.  There  is,  indeed, 
great  reason  to  believe  that  this  matter  is  too  much  neglected  by  prac- 
titioners, and  that  it  is  too  frequently  delegated  to  ignorant,  careless,  and 
unscrupulous  nurses,  and  to  the  so-called  dressers,  who  are  often  not  a* whit 
more  enlightened,  or  more  conscientious. 

The  most  important  appliances  used  in  dressing  are  forceps,  scissors,  and 
syringes,  spong^,  lint,  pledgets,  tents,  adhesive  plaster,  bandages,  cataplasms, 
and  unguents. 

The  dranng  forceps,  ^f^.  150,  differ  from  the  ordinary  dissecting  forceps 
in  having  ring  handles,  and  cross  blades,  terminating  each  in  a  rounded, 
spoon-shaped  extremity, 

supplied  internally  with  pi    |2>o. 

serrated  edges,  to  adapt 
it  the  better  for  seizing 
and  holding  such  sub- 
stances as  may  require 
removal.  They  are  light 
and  slender,  and  from 
four  and  a  half  to  five 
inches  in  length.    When  Drcwing  forceps. 

not  at  hand,  the  ordinary 
dissecting  forceps  may  advantageously  be  used  as  a  substitute. 

The  best  scissors,  for  dressing  purposes,  are  the  ordinary  straight  pocket 
case  instrument,  which  may  be  used  either  for  cutting  adhesive  strips  and 
bandages,  or,  if  necessary,  for  paring  the  edges  of  ulcers,  or  for  removing 
redundant  granulations.  Scissors  curved  on  the  edge  or  flat  are  sometimes 
rery  convenient. 

The  sponges  used  in  dressing  should  be  very  soft  and  clean,  and  the  same 
srticles  should  never  be  employed  upon  different  persons,  especially  when 
they  are  affected  with  open  ulcers,  as  the  discharges  might  thus  be  made  the 
rehicle  of  propagating  disease,  as,  for  instance,  in  chancre,  gonorrhoea,  erysi- 
pelas, malignant  pustule,  and  hospital  gangrene.  In  all  such  cases  they 
should  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  the  dressing  is  completed,  or  thoroughly 
washed  in  water,  and  then  soaked  in  a  solution  of  chlorinated  soda. 

As  a  general  rule,  no  sore  should  be  wiped ;  but  the  water  should  be 
pressed  upon  it  from  a  sponge  held  some  distance  from  its  surface,  which 
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will  generally  effeetnallj  wash  away  any  secretions  that  may  be  in  contaet 
with  it.  Adherent  lymph,  charpie,  or  nnguent  may  be  picked  away  with  the 
forceps.  The  surface  aroand,  however,  may  be  gently  sponged,  if  soiled ; 
otherwise  it  may  be  wiped  with  a  soft  dry  cloth.  The  water  may  be  tepid, 
cool,  or  cold,  according  to  circumstances,  and  arrangements  should  always 
he  made  to  receive  it  into  a  suitable  basin,  placed  beneath  the  affected  parts. 
The  old  dressings  should  be  put  into  a  separate  vessel,  and  promptly  removed 
from  the  patient's  apartment.  Fetor  is  allayed  by  the  free  nse  of  the 
chlorides,  sprinkled  both  upon  the  body  and  bedclothes,  as  well  as  about 
the  room. 

Lint  is  a  soft,  fleecy  substance,  consisting  either  of  prepared  cotton,  or 
scraped  linen,  or,  what  is  preferable,  the  ravellings  of  linen,  as  those  of  an 
old  napkin,  sheet,  or  pillow-case,  each  thread  being  picked  out  separately. 
The  article  generally  employed  in  this  country  is  patent  lint,  which  is  kept 
in  rolls  in  the  shops,  and  makes  an  excellent  dressing,  although  not  equal  to 
linen  ravellings,  or  the  charpie  of  the  French  surgeons;  one  surface  is  glazed, 
the  other  smooth.  The  objection  to  it  is  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  porous  to 
admit  of  the  free  escape  of  the  secretions  of  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied, 
and,  consequently,  also,  that  it  keeps  them  too  warm. 

A  very  excellent,  cheap,  and  convenient  article  for  dressing  wounds  and 
ulcers  may  be  prepared  by  folding  a  piece  of  old  muslin  until  it  forms  a  body 
from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  then  punching 
numerous  holes  into  it,  giving  it  thus  a  sievelike  appearance.  It  is  very  light 
and  airy,  and  while  it  absorbs  moisture,  it  also  admits  of  ready  drainage.  It 
forms  a  good  substitute  for  patent  lint,  and  may  be  used  in  cases  where  the 
other  is  not  applicable.  It  may  be  called  the  perforated  muslin.  Dr.  Levis, 
who  has  thoroughly  tested  its  efficacy  in  the  surgical  wards  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Hospital,  speaks  of  it  in  high  terms  of  commendation. 

SpongiO'pUine  is  now  much  employed  as  a  dressing.  It  is  a  soft,  porous 
fabric,  looking  very  much  like  a  piece  of  sponge  ;  it  is  made  in  sheets  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  being  covered  with  a  glazing  of 
India  rubber,  is  well  calculated  to  retain  water  and  prevent  evaporation,  at 
the  same  time  that  its  weight  is  not  so  great  as  to  cause  oppression. 

Sometimes  the  lint  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  compress^  pledget,  ball, 
roll,  tampon,  tent,  or  pellet,  thus  adapting  it  the  more  conveniently  to  par- 
ticular purposes.  Thus,  a  compress  consisting  of  a  strip  of  folded  muslin  or 
linen  may  be  employed  for  pressing  together  the  sides  of  a  deep  abscess,  or 
a  number  of  pieces  may  be  piled  upon  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  graduated 
compress,  which  is  often  advantageously  used  for  compressing  a  bleeding 
vessel,  as  the  brachial  artery  where  it  runs  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  flexor 
muscle.  The  pledget  is  a  strip  of  patent  lint,  usually  spread  with  cerate,  for 
protecting  the  surface  of  a  granulating  ulcer ;  balls,  rolls,  and  tampons  are 
simply  masses  of  soft  substance,  as  charpie,  lint,  or  cotton,  arranged  so  as  to 
adapt  them  to  particular  cavities,  as  the  uterus,  the  nose,  or  a  deep  wound, 
either  with  a  view  of  arresting  hemorrhage,  or  for  absorbing  pus  and  other 
fluids.  The  tent  consists  of  a  piece  of  linen,  muslin,  or  patent  lint,  twisted 
on  its  axis,  slender,  and  usually  several  inches  in  length,  its  object  being  to 
))revent  the  reunion  of  the  sides  of  the  incisions  made  in  puncturing  abscesses, 
and  in  laying  open  sinuses,  as  in  the  operation  for  anal  fistule.  Tents  are 
sometimes  prepared  with  wax,  in  which  case  they  are  generally  of  a  conical 
shape,  and  employed  as  dilators.  Finally,  the  pellet  is  a  ball,  roll,  or  mass, 
of  soft  tissue,  inclosed  in  a  strip  of  soft  cloth,  firmly  tied ;  it  may  be  used 
for  the  same  purposes  as  the  tampon,  of  which,  in  fact,  it  is  merely  a  variety. 
When  intended  for  the  nose,  uterus,  or  rectum,  a  stout  thread  or  piece  of 
twine  may  be  tied  to  it  in  order  to  facilitate  its  removal. 

Within  the  last  two  years  a  good  deal  has  been  written  respecting  the  os^ 
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of  irmnajf§»iMhu^  a  means  of  treatment  engg^sted  by  Mons.  Chassaignac, 
fi>r  IkToring  the  discharge  of  matter  from  abscesses  and  sinnses,  especially 
when  large  and  deep-seated.  These  tabes,  which  are  from  one  to  two  lines 
in  diameter,  and  perforated  by  nomeroos  oval  foramina,  are  made  of  India 
nbbar,  and  are,  consequently,  highly  elastic  and  flexible ;  their  shape  is 
eylindrical,  and  their  length  varies,  on  an  average,  from  three  to  six  inches, 
aeeording  to  the  exigencies  of  each  particular  case.  The  great  objection  t6 
theae  tubes  is  their  liability  to  become  clogged,  and  their  tendency  to  cause 
nndae  irritation  in  the  parts  into  which  they  are  introduced.  For  these 
reasona  it  is  questionable  whether  they  will  ever  come  into  general  use. 

PmMeei  form  an  important  element  in  a  great  variety  of  dressings,  but 
aa  these  have  already  received  sufficient  attention,  it  would  be  out  of  place 
to  say  anything  further  respecting  them  here.  I  shall  only  add  that,  when 
they  are  selected  for  this  purpose,  they  should  be  used  with  special  reference 
to  the  comfort  of  the  parts,  care  being  taken  that  they  do  not  oppress  by 
their  weight,  or  irritate  by  their  long  retention  and  the  stimulating  character 
of  their  ingredients.  The  mode  of  employing  water-dressings  has  also  been 
saSciently  considered  in  another  part  of  the  work  to  render  any  further 
remarks  regarding  them  here  unnecessary. 

DnguMii,  ointments,  or  salves  of  various  kinds  are  employed  as  dressings 
in  olcers  and  other  open  surfaces ;  much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the 
subject,  especially  of  late  years,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  discard  these 
sobatances  altogether  from  practice.  Still,  notwithstanding  all  this,  unguents 
hold  a  prominent  place  in  the  affection  of  many  practitioners,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  the  common  people,  and  it  would  be  difficult,  I  am  sure,  always  to 
dbpense  with  their  use.  I  imagine  that  prejudice  has  had  much  to  do  in  pro- 
scribing this  class  of  remedies ;  when  such  a  man  as  Liston  raises  his  voice 
against  any  point  of  practice,  it  is  usually  very  hard  for  the  lesser  lights  of 
aargery  to  resist  its  influence,  and  the  cry  therefore  at  once  becomes  general, 
whether  there  be  any  just  reason  for  it  or  not.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  ran- 
cid ointments  act  as  irritants ;  this,  however,  is  not  the  fault  of  the  article, 
but  simply  of  him  who  uses  it.  Prepared  and  employed  for  the  occasion, 
experience  teaches  me  that  the  application  of  unguents  is  often  attended 
with  the  most  salutary  effects,  admirably  protecting  granulating  surfaces, 
and  rapidly  promoting  cicatrization.  As  a  general  rule,  I  have  found  that 
all  the  officinal  medicated  ointments  are  much  too  strong,  requiring  to  be 
diluted  from  one- half  to  seven-eighths. 

Whatever  dressings  be  employed,  they  should  be  carefully  confined  by 
means  of  a  bandage,  evenly  and  lightly  applied,  so  as  to  afford  the  requisite 
support,  and  no  more.  In  most  situations,  this  may  be  readily  done  with 
the  common  roller ;  but  in  certain  regions,  as  in  the  groin,  perineum,  anus, 
and  head,  particular  contrivances  may  be  necessary,  as  the  spica,  the  T 
bandage,  and  the  four-tailed  bandage.  For  retaining  dressings  upon  the 
testicle  and  mammary  gland  the  suspensory  bandage  will  be  found  most  con- 
venient. 
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Bandages  are  substances  employed  for  retaining  dressings  in  cases  of 
wounds,  ulcers,  abscesses,  fractures,  dislocations,  and  other  affections,  as  well 
aa  with  a  view  to  their  direct  curative  effects,  which,  as  will  be  shown  by  and 
by,  are  probably  much  greater  than  they  are  generally  supposed  to  be.  They 
vary  much  in  shape  and  size,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  materials  of  which 
they  are  composed,  and  the  object  which  they  are  designed  to  fulfil.  A  vast 
Biimber  of  bandages  have  been  described  in  certain  modern  works,  especially 
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Fig.  161. 


those  on  minor  surgery,  mach  ingennitj,  and,  according  to  my  belief,  mncli 
time,  having  been  wasted,  in  trying  to  adapt  them  to  every  part  and  region 
of  the  body,  and  to  every  circumstance,  however  insignificant,  to  which  Ruch 
contrivances  can  possibly  be  applied.  By  running  into  these  extremes,  the 
art  of  bandaging  has  been  greatly  complicated,  and  much  injury  inflicted 
upon  a  department  of  surgery,  which,  if  properly  administered,  is  capable 
of  conferring  immense  benefit  in  almost  every  form  of  accident  and  disease 
affecting  the  external  parts  of  the  body.  The  ancient  surgeons  racked  their 
brains  to  invent  names  for  designating  bandages,  and  the  claims  of  not  a 
few  of  them  to  distinction  were  based  almost  exclusively  upon  such  absurd 
and  puerile  pursuits.  If  a  man  was  so  fortunate  as  to  devise  an  apparatus 
for  expelling  peccant  humors,  for  retaining  a  cataplasm  upon  the  scalp,  or 
for  supporting  a  diseased  breast,  the  height  of  his  ambition  was  generally 
amply  gratified.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  these  employments  have  had  too 
many  imitators  in  modern  times. 

The  more  simple  a  bandage  is  the  more  likely  will  it  be,  if  judiciously 
used,  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended ;  all  complicated  con- 
trivances of  this  kind  are  objectionable  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  applying 
them,  the  ease  with  which  they  become  deranged,  and  the  tronble  and  vexa- 
tion of  changing  them,  the  attempts  to  do  so  being  frequently  attended  with 
serious  inconvenience  and  pain  to  the  patient,  and  perhaps  great  detriment 
to  the  parts  affected.  In  general,  the  single-headed  roller  is  all  that  can  be 
required  in  almost  any  case ;  occasionally  the  strip-bandage,  commonly  known 
as  the  bandage  of  Scultetus,  represented  in  fig.  151,  may  advantageously  be 
employed,  especially  in  compound  fractures  and  dislocations.  The  many- 
tailed  bandage  ought,  on  the  contrary, 
to  be  discarded  from  practice,  as  in- 
convenient and  useless.  It  consists, 
as  the  name  indicates,  of  a  number  of 
transverse  slips,  of  the  same  width  but 
unequal  length,  stitched  to  a  longitu- 
dinal portion,  and  was  formerly  much 
employed  in  coses  of  fracture  of  the 
leg. 

Bandages  are  composed  of  various 
materials ;  generally  of  muslin,  bleach- 
ed or  unbleached,  of  calico,  or  of  linen, 
the  only  objection  to  the  latter  being 
its  expense.  Occasionally  they  are 
made  of  flannel,  especially  when  it  is 
desirable  to  protect  the  parts  from 
cold,  as  in  oedema  of  the  extremities, 
and  in  the  swelling  attendant  upon  a 
gouty  or  rheumatic  state  of  a  joint,  in 
persons  of  an  unhealthy,  broken  con- 
stitution, who  are  commonly  so  ex- 
tremely susceptible  of  atmospheric  vi- 
cissitudes. In  general,  muslin  will  be 
found  to  answer  every  purpose,  being 
both  cheap  and  easily  procured ;  it 
should  be  soft  yet  firm,  smooth,  strong, 
and  not  too  yielding,  divested  of  selv- 
age and  seam,  and  washed  before  it  is 
applied.  Calico  is  not  a  good  mate- 
rial for  bandages,  as  it  is  usually  too  light  and  flimsy ;  I  never  employ  it. 
In  some  cases,  particularly  in  affections  of  the  veins  of  the  leg  requiring 
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■tndjr  ud  eqwtble  eomprenlon,  gam-elutio  cloth  vmj  KdranUgeonilj'  be 

■Md. 

Ite  length  Mid  width  of  a  handle  are  of  coane  aabject  to  mocb  dinrsity, 
dtpMding  opon  the  Bhape  and  size  of  the  part  to  which  it  ia  intended  to  be 
^dlcd.  Hence,  while  in  one  caw  it  need  hardl;  be  half  an  inch  in  width, 
M  not  more  than  a  foot  In  length,  in  another  it  maj  reqnire  a  width  of 
two,  three,  or  even  six  inchei,  aa  in  injnriea  of  the  chest,  and  a  length  of 
nany  yatds.  Hoslin  is  DSDall;  torn  into  the  reqaiaite  slied  atrip,  whereaa 
linen,  being  oQcb  stronger,  is  best  shaped  with  the  scissors.  The  raTellings 
bdng  picked  away,  each  piece  is  rolled  into  a  firm  cylinder,  and  pat  away 
for  QH,  so  that  it  may  b«  ready  for  any  emergency  that  may  arise.  The 
winding  may  be  effected  either  by  hand,  the  cloth  being  held  npon  the 
front  ot  the  thigh,  or  by  appropriate  machinery,  soch  as  is  to  be  found  in 
the  oBce  of  erery  practitioner,  and  of  which  illnstrations  may  be  seen  in 
■oat  of  the  works  on  minor  snrgery.  However  effected,  it  shonld  be  done 
with  great  care,  since  no  one  can  possibly  apply  a  bandage  well  that  has 
been  woand  in  a  loose  and  slovenly  manner. 

When  intended  to  be  osed  npon  an  estremity,  the  mle  is  always  to  begin 
at  the  distal  portion  of  the  limb,  and  to  proceed  from  thence  apwards  some 
distance  beyond  the  seat  of  the  disease  or  injnry.  The  end  of  the  bandage 
bring  alightiy  enfolded  is  held  firmly  upon  the  part  vith  one  hand,  while  the 
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cylinder  is  carried  ronnd  the  limb  with  the  other,  and  thas  the  application  Ia 
continued  by  circular  and  reversed  turns,  as  they  are  named,  until  the  object 
has  been  completed,  the  (ingers  being  pressed  upon  e&cU  reterse  to  flatten  and 
equalize  it,  aa  in  fig.  152.     If  the  bandage  were  put  on  spirally,  it  conid  not 
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maintain  itself  upon  the  limb  for  any  lengtli  of  time ;  bnt  what  is  worse,  the 
cvmpressiou  would  be  ao  nnequal  aa  to  cause  severe  safieriof;,  and  perhaps 
even  mortiGcation,  The  application,  then,  mnst  be  made  circularly,  and  care 
taken  that  each  turn  of  the  roller  be  reversed,  bo  that  the  inner  surface  shall 
be  the  outer,  and  the  upper  edge  the  lower,  the  presaore  being  anifarm 
throughout,  or  not  greater  at  one  point  thon  at  another,  as  in  Gg.  163. 

The  evil  effects  of  unequal  compreBsion  by  the  bandage  are  well  illustrated 
in  6g.  154,  copied  from  John  BcH'a  works;  it  also  shows  how  important 
it  is  always  to  begin  the  application  of  the 
*''S'  '54.  bandage  at  the  distal  extremity  of  a  limb, 

,-- —  and  not  above  the  wrist  or  ankle,  as  hap- 

pened in  the  case  bo  graphically  described 
by  the  celebrated  Scotch  surgeon.  In  all 
CQScH  of  severe  injury  or  disease,  with  a  ten- 
dency to  swelling  and  to  the  extension  of 
the  morbid  action,  due  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  iuQammatory  effusions  that 
win  necessarily  occur.  Hence,  too  much 
care  cannot  be  taken  both  in  applying  the 
bandage  and  in  watching  its  eifects  after- 
wards. For  want  of  this  precauiion  many 
a  limb  has  been  destroyed,  nud  the  reputa- 
tion of  not  a  few  practitioners  irretrievably 
ruined. 

Some  surgeons  arc  fond  of  employing  the 
double-headed  roller;  but  I  have  never  had 
occasion  to  resort  to  it,  and  am  satisfied  that 
there  are  few  cases,  if  any,  in  which  it  tua; 
not  be  advantageously  replaced  by  the  single- 
headed,  whose  application  has  just  been  de- 
scribed. The  double-headed  bandage  is  con- 
sidered as  being  partieulnrly  serviceable  iu 
the  treatment  of  wounds  penetrating  deep 
among  the  muscles,  where  it  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  effect  accurate  apposition  of 
the  deep  as  well  as  of  Che  superhcial  sides 
of  the  solution  of  continuity ;  but  even  here 
no  indication  is  presented  that  cannot  be 
readily  fulfilled  vtith  the  compress  and  single- 
headed  roller.  In  my  own  practice  I  havf 
certainly  never  been  at  a  loss  in  this  respect. 
The  bandage  of  Senile tus,  represented  in 
Q^T.  1^1.  consists  of  a  number  of  strips,  gene- 
rally from  ten  to  twenty,  or  of  pieces  of  an 
ordinary  roller,  of  equal  or  unequal  length 
and  breadth,  according  to  the  intentions  of 
the  surgeon.  They  are  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  as  that,  when  applied,  each  succeed- 
a»n<rPo<.  from  urBngniiik.n  uf  IU  In-  '"K  ""^  *''■"  overlap  from  one-third  to  one- 
jutDd  limb  bx  .biuij  iioDdn^iDK  hftif  of  the  preceding  one,  the  compression 

being  made  in  the  same  gentle,  uniform 
manner  as  in  the  employment  of  the  ordinary  roller.  This  form  of  bandage 
is  pceuliariy  useful  iu  the  treatment  of  compound  fractures  and  dislocations, 
in  connection  with  which  it  will  frequently  be  mentioned. 

induges  are  sometimes  applied  wet;  but  in  doing  this  much  vigilance 
must  be  exercised,  lest  shrinking  too  much  as  they  dry,  they  produce  b 
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greftter  degree  of  compression  than  may  be  compatible  with  the  comfort  and 
itfetj  of  the  parts.  What  is  called  the  starched  bandage,  an  excellent 
modem  doTice,  will  receire  particalar  attention  in  connection  with  the  treat- 
ment of  fractures  of  the  extremities,  to  which  it  is  more  especially  adapted. 
When  it  becomes  dry,  it  forms  a  stiff,  firm,  immovable  case,  well  calculated 
to  maintain  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  in  contact  with  each  other.  Ami- 
don»  gnm-shellac,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  other  kindred  articles  may  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  the  bandage  being  wet  with  them,  and  immediately 
applied  to  the  affected  limb. 

The  bandage,  riewed  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  has  been  much  neglected  by 
modem  practitioners.  No  one  who  has  properly  used  it,  or  who  is  capable 
of  properly  applying  it,  can,  for  a  moment,  doubt  its  great  utility  ;  my  ex- 
perience with  it  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  amply  attests  this  fact ;  still, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  temper  our  enthusiasm,  and  that  we  should 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  betrayed  into  a  species  of  hobbyism,  calculated  to 
mislead  the  judgment,  and  to  bring  surgery  into  discredit.  Employed  indis- 
criminately, it  cannot  fail,  in  many  cases,  to  cause  serious  mischief,  and  to 
be  followed  by  chagrin  and  disappointment.  When  the. hand  of  a  master  is 
not  present  to  direct  and  guide  our  practice,  the  result  may  frequently  be 
most  disastrous  both  to  the  patient  and  the  surgeon.  The  evil  effects  of 
band^l^,  in  their  aggregate  capacity,  are  hafdly  less  serious  than  those  of 
mercury,  the  lancet,  and  other  potent  remedies ;  if  they  are,  it  is  only  be- 
cause this  agent  is  less  frequently  employed  in  practice.  Numerous  instances 
have  come  to  my  knowledge,  where  limbs,  and  even  life,  have  been  the  forfeit 
of  its  injudicious  use. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  how  the  bandage  acts  in  producing  its  salu- 
tary effects.  In  fractures  and  dislocations,  as  well  as  in  large  wounds,  it 
powerfully  controls  muscular  contraction,  and  at  the  same  time  prevents 
tumefaction,  by  giving  tone  and  support  to  the  capillary  and  other  vessels. 
Its  influence  as  a  sorbefacient  is  evinced  in  the  rapid  abatement  of  the  swell- 
ing which  so  often  follows  compression  by  the  bandage  in  erysipelas,  oBdema, 
and  various  kinds  of  injuries ;  or,  more  strikingly  still,  in  orchitis,  when,  after 
the  subsidence  of  the  more  active  disease,  the  testicle  is  strapped  with  adhe- 
sive plaster,  which  is  but  another  form  of  bandage.  Here  in  a  short  time, 
ordinarily  in  less  than  twenty-fonr  hours,  the  swelling  usually  so  far  disap- 
pears as  to  allow  the  organ  to  slip  out  of  its  artificial  case,  or,  at  all  events, 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  renewal  of  the  dressing.  The  general  effect 
of  the  bandage  would  thus  seem  to  be  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  mercury, 
controlling  capillary  action,  and  promoting  the  absorption  of  effused  flnids; 
but  it  has  the  additional  advantage,  and  no  trifling  one  it  is,  that  it  supports 
the  muscles  and  prevents  spasm,  as  is  so  remarkably  evinced  in  fractures  and 
in  the  stump  after  amputation. 

Of  the  extent  to  which  bandaging  may  be  carried,  a  good  idea  may  be 
formed  from  the  frequent  allusion  that  will  be  made  to  it  in  different  parts 
of  this  work ;  it  will  suffice  here  to  observe  that  it  is  applicable,  as  a  general 
rale,  to  the  treatment  of  all  classes  of  wounds,  from  the  most  simple  to  the 
most  severe,  to  fractures  and  dislocations,  ulcers,  abscesses,  erysipelas,  whit- 
low, orchitis,  chronic  inflammation  of  the  superficial  veins,  and  to  nearly  all 
affections  of  the  limbs  in  which  there  is  an  effusion  of  serum,  or  serum 
and  plastic  matter. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

OPERATIVE    SURGERY. 

Operative  snrgerj  has  too  often  been  regarded  as  an  opprobrium  of  the 
healing  art.  This  opinion,  as  foolish  as  it  is  unfounded,  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  public,  who,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  are  generally  but  poor  judges,  but 
has  frequently  been  advanced  even  by  medical  men.  That  this  department 
of  surgery  is  often  abused  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  does  it  thence  follow  that 
it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  profession  and  an  injury  to  the  community  ?  Such  a 
view  would  be  absurd,  because  it  would  be  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the 
dictates  of  common  sense  and  the  results  of  daily  experience.  As  long  as 
the  human  body  is  liable  to  accidents,  and  as  long  as  nature  is  incapable  of 
arresting,  by  her  own  efforts,  the  various  morbid  processes  which  she  herself 
institutes,  so  long  will  practitioners  be  compelled  to  invoke  the  aid,  and,  I 
may  add,  the  blessings,  of  operative  surgery.  Is  it  a  disgrace  to  amputate 
a  leg  for  a  mortification  of  the  foot,  to  extirpate  a  testicle  that  has  been 
destroyed  by  cystic  disease,  to  divide  the  stricture  in  strangulation  of  the 
bowel,  to  extract  a  stone  from  the  bladder,  to  depress  a  cataract,  or  to  tre- 
phine the  skull  in  a  punctured  fracture  ?  Surely,  no  one  will  doubt  that  in 
these,  and  a  hundred  other  instances,  our  object  can  be  attained  only  by  an 
operation.  Medicine,  under  such  circumstances,  however  judiciously  admin- 
istered, is  not  only  utterly  futile,  but  is  always  ready  to  avail  itself  of  the 
aid  of  surgery.  Its  empire  is  temporarily  suspended,  and  it  only  resumes 
its  legitimate  functions  after  the  use  of  the  knife.  It  is  true  beyond  doubt, 
and  it  is  fortunate  that  it  is  so,  that,  in  the  hands  of  judicious  and  enlight- 
ened practitioners,  a  resort  to  instruments  is  much  less  frequent  now  than  it 
was  even  ten  years  ago ;  many  limbs  which  would  formerly  have  been  sub- 
jected to  amputation  are  now  easily  saved,  and  many  diseases  which  were 
once  regarded  as  utterly  hopeless  now  readily  yield  under  the  influence  of 
our  therapeutic  efforts. 

Operative  surgery  is  progressive ;  it  has  done  a  vast  deal,  but  a  vast  deal 
remains  yet  to  be  accomplished.  If  it  has  emerged  out  of  chaos  into  order, 
and  out  of  darkness  into  light;  if  it  has  laid  aside  its  farrago  of  instruments, 
and  its  fondness  for  blood  ;  if,  in  a  word,  it  has  assumed  the  fair  and  stately 
proportions  of  a  science,  it  owes  it  to  itself  to  perfect  itself  in  the  greatest 
possible  degree,  as  well  as  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  still  more  entitled  to  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  profession,  and 
the  gratitude  of  the  public.  It  is  only  a  disgrace  when  it  is  practised  for 
base  and  selfish  ends ;  not  when  it  interposes  its  resources  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  disease  and  averting  death. 

Quahjications  of  a  Surgeon, — The  performance  of  operations  presupposes 
the  possession  of  certain  qualities  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon.  It  is  not  every 
man  that  can  become  an  operator,  even  presuming  that  he  has  the  requisite 
knowledge  of  anatomy  and  of  the  use  of  instruments.  Courage,  which  is 
so  indispensable,  is  possessed  by  comparatively  few ;  the  sight  of  blood,  and 
the  idea  of  inflicting  pain  were  so  disagreeable  to  Ilaller,  that,  although  he 
taught  surgery  with  great  success  for  seventeen  years,  he  never,  it  seems. 
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daring  all  that  time,  performed  a  solitary  operation  npon  the  living  subject. 
Coarage,  like  poetry,  has  often  been  said  to  be  a  gift  of  nature,  and  nothing 
18,  perhaps,  more  tme ;  bat  it  is  equally  certain  that  a  timid  man  may,  by 
attention  to  his  education,  and  by  constant  practice,  become,  in  the  end,  a 
good  operator.  Habit  does  a  vast  deal  for  us  in  such  cases,  for  it  literally 
becomes  a  second  nature.  I  recollect  a  roan,  who  in  his  youth  nearly  fainted 
at  the  sight  of  blood  as  it  flowed  from  a  vein  of  the  arm  into  the  basin,  which 
it  devolved  upon  him  to  hold  during  the  operation  of  venesection,  and  yet 
who,  by  a  course  of  self-training  and  a  complete  knowledge  of  anatomy,  has 
made  himself  a  thorough  master  of  the  knife.  Celsus,  long  ago,  happily 
defined  the  qualities  which  constitute  a  good  operator.  He  should  possess, 
says  the  illustrious  Roman,  a  firm  and  steady  hand,  a  keen  eye,  and  the  most 
anflinching  courage,  which  can  disregard  alike  the  sight  of  blood  and  the 
cries  of  the  patient. 

Bot  the  above  are  not  the  only  qualities,  important  though  they  be,  which 
should  be  possessed  by  an  operator.  If  he  is  not  honest  in  his  purposes,  or 
senipolously  determined,  in  every  case,  to  act  only  with  an  eye  single  to  the 
benefit  of  his  patient,  and  the  glory  of  his  profession,  be  is  not  worthy  of  the 
name  which  he  bears,  or  fit  for  the  discharge  of  the  solemn  duties  which  he 
assumes.  In  a  word,  such  an  operator  is  not  to  be  trusted,  for  he  will  be 
certain,  whenever  opportunity  offers,  to  employ  the  knife  rather  for  the  tem- 
porary eclat  which  may  follow  its  use,  than  for  the  good  of  the  individual 
whom  he  unnecessarily  tortures.  He  will  not  hesitate  to  amputate  a  limb, 
although  the  patient  should  die  the  moment  he  is  removed  from  the  table,  or 
to  tie  the  carotid  arteries  for  a  malignant  disease  of  the  eye,  although  he 
knows  full  well  that  such  a  procedure  never  has,  in  any  instance,  been  of  the 
slightest  benefit  Such  men,  of  whom  there  are,  even  yet,  unfortunately, 
too  many  in  our  profession,  deserve  the  name  of  knivesman  and  knaves  rather 
than  of  surgeons  and  honest  men.  No  operation  should  ever  be  undertaken 
without  due  deliberation,  and  without  a  careful  consideration  of  the  various 
consequences  involved  in  the  resalt.  Everything  that  is  done  should  be  done 
with  reference  exclusively  to  the  patient;  self  should  not  have  the  slightest 
weight  in  the  matter.  The  question,  in  every  case,  should  be,  is  an  operation 
necessary  to  save  life,  or  to  place  the  individual  in  a  condition  calculated 
to  promote  and  insure  his  recovery  ?  If  this  can  be  answered  afiBrmatively, 
the  operation  should  by  all  means  be  proceeded  with  ;  but  if  it  be  ascertained, 
clearly  and  satisfactorily,  that  it  presents  no  such  prospect,  both  humanity 
and  common  sense  dictate  the  propriety  of  declining  it.  It  is  a  sad  and 
humiliating  spectacle  to  see  a  surgeon  cut  off  a  limb,  or  remove  a  cancerous 
tumor,  merely  for  the  sake  of  having  it  said  that  he  performed  an  operation. 
I  am  daily  shocked  by  the  re|)orts  of  cases  of  the  extirpation  of  malignant 
growths  in  the  hospital  as  well  as  in  the  private  practice  of  this  and  other 
countries.  The  question  may  well  be  asked,  when  will  such  silly  and  un- 
meaning, or,  to  use  the  proper  expression,  criminal  procedures  cease  to  dis- 
grace our  profession  and  to  shock  our  sensibilities? 

Every  surgeon  who  wishes  to  make  himself  a  skilful  operator  should  have 
a  most  thorough  knowledge  of  anatomy.  His  acquaintance  with  the  healthy 
structures  and  their  relations  with  each  other  should  be  so  clear  and  distinct 
that  he  should  be  able  to  see  them  as  it  were  in  a  mirror,  or  with  his  eyes 
shut  He  should  carefully  study  their  color  and  consistence,  that,  seeing 
and  feeling  them,  he  may  readily  distinguish  them  from  each  other,  and  not 
be  obliged  to  ask  his  assistants  whether  this  is  an  artery,  that  a  nerve,  or  this 
a  tendon,  a  muscle,  or  a  ligament.  Nor  should  he  limit  himself  merely  to 
the  study  of  healthy  and  relative  anatomy.  He  should  also  have  an  intimate 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  morbid  anatomy,  or  of  the  changes  which 
are  impressed  upon  the  organs  and  tissues  by  disease  and  accident,  and  also 
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of  the  varions  growths,  formations,  and  deposits.  The  information  thns  de« 
ri?ed  will  be  of  the  greatest  aid  in  facilitating  the  different  steps  of  the 
operation,  and  enabling  the  surgeon  to  determine  what  to  remove  and  what 
to  spare. 

No  man  can  become  an  accomplished  operator  unless  he  practises  con- 
stantly on  the  dead  subject.  Dexterity,  grace,  and  elegance  are  to  be 
acquired  only  by  long  and  patient  exercise.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  our 
students,  they  are  lamentably  deficient  in  the  use  of  the  knife.  Many  of 
them,  indeed,  engage  in  the  active  duties  of  their  profession  without  ever 
having  performed  a  solitary  operation  on  the  cadaver,  and  hence  it  is  not 
surprising  that  failure  and  disgrace  should  so  often  attend  their  early  trials 
on  the  living  subject.  There  should  be,  as  I  publicly  declared  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  in  every  medical  school  a  demonstrator  of  the  operations 
of  surgery,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  perform,  in  the  presence  of  his  pupils, 
all  the  operations  on  the  dead  body  which  it  is  ever  necessary  to  perform  on 
the  living.  Such  exercises  could  not  be  too  frequently  repeated  by  the 
teacher,  or  too  often  performed  by  the  student.  In  all  operations  involving 
unusual  anatomical  complexity,  a  good  plan  is  to  make  a  thorough  dissec- 
tion of  the  parts  immediately  beforehand.  Langenbeck  and  Lisfranc  always 
adopted  this  method,  and  I  have  often  profited  by  it  in  my  own  practice. 

Preparation  of  the  Pa/ten<.— No  operation,  unless  it  be  of  the  most  trivial 
nature,  should  ever  be  attempted  without  due  preparation  of  the  patient's 
system.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  case  of  emergency,  where,  in 
order  to  save  life,  we  are  obliged  to  act  on  the  instant,  without  any  precaution 
of  this  kind,  and  sometimes  even  without  the  necessary  assistants.  The  cha- 
racter and  amount  of  the  preliminary  treatment  must,  of  course,  vary  in 
different  cases  and  under  different  circumstances,  and  do  not,  therefore,  admit 
of  precise  specification.  It  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms,  that,  if  the 
patient  be  unusually  plethoric  and  in  the  vigor  of  life,  he  should  be  bled  at 
the  arm,  until  he  begins  plainly  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  loss,  when  the  flow 
should  be  arrested.  In  opposite  states  of  the  system,  however,  such  a  pro- 
cedure will  not  only  be  unnecessary,  but  might  even  be  prejudicial.  In  all 
instances  it  is  well  to  take  into  the  account  the  probable  loss  of  blood  that 
will  take  place  during  the  operation.  If  this  is  likely  to  be  considerable,  all 
preliminary  abstraction  must  be  carefully  refrained  from,  even  in  healthy, 
robust  subjects  ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  copious,  or  even 
a  considerable,  loss  of  blood  before,  during,  or  immediately  after  an  operation, 
has  a  marked  tendency,  in  many  cases,  to  retard  recovery,  and  to  dispose  to 
the  occurrence  of  erysipelas,  pyemia,  tetanus,  and  other  ill  effects.  Indeed, 
so  thoroughly  am  I  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  that  I  feel  as  if  it 
could  not  be  urged  too  frequently,  or  too  forcibly,  upon  the  mind  of  the 
practitioner.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  a  certain  amount  of  hemorrhage, 
under  such  circumstances,  would  not  only  do  no  harm,  but  that  it  would 
positively  be  beneficial,  by  rendering  the  system  less  liable  to  inflammation. 
Modern  experience,  however,  has  shown  that  such  an  opinion  is  utterly 
untenable. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  case,  about  (o  be  subjected  to  the 
knife,  in  which  purgatives  are  not  indicated,  or  in  which,  if  they  are  not  posi- 
tively indicated,  their  exhibition  would  not  be  eminently  beneficial.  These 
remedies  not  only  clear  out  the  bowels,  but  they  often  exert  a  most  salutary 
influence  in  modifying  and  restoring  the  secretions  of  the  liver  and  mocous 
follicles,  and  it  is  just  as  much  of  a  rule  with  me  to  prescribe  them  before  my 
operations  as  it  is  to  attend  to  the  patient's  diet.  The  best  articles  for  this 
purpose  are  blue  mass  and  eolocynth,  or  calomel  and  rhubarb,  either  alone, 
or  in  union  with  a  small  quantity  of  ipecacuanha  or  tartar  emetic.     The 
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kftter  rabtUuices  are  especially  Yalnable  when  there  is  much  disorder  of  the 
■eoretionSr  with  headache  and  loss  of  appetite.  Oocasionallj  nothing  answers 
battar  than,  or  hardly  as  well  as,  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  Epsom  salts,  or  citrate 
of  magnesia.  Independently  of  their  direct  cathartic  effect,  purgatires  are 
often  extremely  nsefol  in  clearing  out  the  bowels,  where,  as  for  example  in 
Uthotomy  and  in  anal  fistnle,  it  is  desirable  to  pre?ent  any  action. upon  them 
for  aereral  days  after  the  operation. 

A  proper  regulation  of  the  diet  is  generally  reg^arded,  and  rery  justly  so, 
aa  of  paramount  importance.  The  extent  to  which  this  should  be  carried 
musl,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case ;  but, 
as  a  geneml  rule,  it  should  not,  on  the  one  hand,  be  too  rigid  or  protracted, 
aady  on  the  other,  not  too  abundant.  Much  of  the  success  of  an  operation 
is  often  direcUy  traceable  to  the  attention  which  is  bestowed  upon  this  sub- 
ject. In  most  instances  it  will  be  advisable  to  enjoin  entire  abstinence  from 
■eat  and  the  coarser  kinds  of  vegetables,  coffee  and  strong  tea,  hot  biscuit, 
paatry,  condiments,  and,  in  short,  ail  articles  of  an  indigestible  and  heating 
nature.  The  quantity  of  food  taken  in  the  twenty-four  hours  should  also  be 
lean  than  ordinary,  for  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  much  harm  may  result  from  an 
undue  amount  of  mild  and  unstimnlant  food  as  from  the  moderate  use  of  the 
more  solid  and  substantial  articles. 

Instead  of  dieting  and  purging  the  patient,  it  may  be  necessary  to  feed 
and  stimulate  him  before  it  is  safe  to  use  the  knife.  He  may  be  exhausted, 
deficient  in  nenre-power,  or  pale  and  anemic,  requiring  a  rich,  concentrated 
animal  or  animo-vegetable  diet,  milk,  brandy,  ale  or  porter,  and,  perhaps, 
quinine  and  iron,  especially  the  tincture  of  the  chloride. 

Finally,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  body  and  mind.  For 
some  days  or  even  weeks,  the  most  perfect  quietude  should  be  observed, 
eapecially  if  the  operation  is  at  all  likely  to  be  of  a  serious  character.  If,  for 
example,  the  object  is  to  extract  a  foreign  substance  from  the  knee-joint,  or 
to  perform  an  operation  for  the  radical  cure  of  varicose  enlargement  of  the 
Teins  of  the  leg,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  use  too  much  caution  in  this  respect. 
In  such  cases  the  patient  shonld  not  only  refrain  from  exercise,  but  he  shonid 
remain  recumbent  for  several  weeks,  with  the  limb  in  an  elevated  position.  In 
general,  however,  the  restraint  need  not  be  carried  to  sach  an  extent,  a  few 
days'  confinement  to  the  house  being  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

The  patient's  mind  should  always  be  in  as  tranqnil  a  state  as  possible.  All 
business  cares  should  be  laid  aside,  and  no  outward  troubles  of  any  kind 
should  be  permitted  to  obtrude  themselves  during  this  probationary  period. 
He  should  indnlge  in  no  unpleasant  forebodings  concerning  the  result  of  the 
operetion,  or,  if  this  be  inevitable,  the  surgeon  shonld  exert  himself  to  the 
otmost  to  assuage  and  mitigate  them  by  proper  explanations.  In  a  word,  it 
is  his  duty,  in  all  cases,  to  encourage  the  timid  and  console  the  desponding 
by  every  means  in  his  power.  A  surgeon  who  neglects  his  duty  in  this  re- 
spect is  unfit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  lives  of  his  fellow-beings.  Many  of  our 
patients  are  from  abroad,  away  from  home  and  friends,  and  therefore  pecu- 
liarly in  need  of  sympathy. 

I  have  never  put  off  an  operation  on  account  of  the  particular  season  of 
the  year.  When  it  is  recollected  that  the  gravest  accidents,  requiring  ampu- 
tation, occur  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  every  day  of  the  year,  such  a  pre- 
caution woold  seem  to  be  entirely  at  variance  with  common  sense,  if  not 
wholly  useless.  I  should  certainly,  however,  not  advise  the  undertaking  of 
any  serious  operation  in  extremely  hot  weather,  if  it  were  possible  to  post- 
pone it  without  detriment  to  my  patient.  The  same  objection,  however,  does 
not  lie  against  very  cold  weather,  inasmuch  as  a  good  fire  and  a  properly 
regpilated  temperature  of  the  apartment  can  generally  be  obtained,  without 
much  trouble,  even  in  midwinter  and  in  the  most  rigorous  climate. 
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No  operation,  even  of  the  most  trivial  natare,  sboald  be  performed  daring 
the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic.  This  remark  is  particularly  applicable  to 
erysipelas,  which,  under  such  circumstances,  is  almost  sure  to  ingraft  itself 
upon  the  wound,  much  to  the  detriment  both  of  the  part  and  system.  Dur- 
ing an  epidemic  of  this  kind  in  Kentucky  in  1845,  '46,  and  '47,  the  slightest 
abrasion  of  the  skin,  a  leech-bite,  and  the  application  of  a  blister,  were  often 
followed  by  an  obstinate,  and  sometimes  even  a  fatal,  attack  of  the  disease; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  1  was  compelled,  for  many  months,  to  decline 
the  use  of  the  knife  nearly  altogether. 

Age  is,  as  a  general  rule,  no  barrier  to  an  operation.  Even  infants  at  the 
breast  have  occasionally  undergone  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  and  in  certain 
congenital  affections,  as  occlusion  of  the  anus  and  urethra,  the  knife  is  obliged 
to  be  used  almost  immediately  after  birth.  I  am,  however,  as  will  be  stated 
in  its  proper  place,  no  advocate  for  very  early  interference  in  harelip  ;  and  I 
should  say  that  it  was  best,  as  a  general  rule,  to  pat  off  all  severe  operations 
in  infants  as  long  as  possible,  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  bear  the  shock 
and  loss  of  blood,  consequent  upon  sach  undertakings,  much  worse  than  per- 
sons of  riper  years  and  more  developed  constitutions.  Yery  old  people  often 
bear  operations  remarkably  well,  and  recover  from  their  effects  with  surpris- 
ing facility.  Pregnancy  should  always  be  considered  as  a  bar  to  the  use 
of  the  knife,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  imperatively  demanded  to 
save  life.  Even  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  is  occasionally  followed  by  abor- 
tion or  miscarriage,  from  the  perturbating  influence  which  it  exerts  upon  the 
system. 

The  habits  of  our  patients  should  not  be  disregarded  in  considering  the 
question  as  to  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  operative  interference,  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  frequently  materially  iufloence  the  result. 
Intemperance  of  every  description,  especially  if  long  continued,  always  modi- 
fies the  constitution,  and  renders  it  less  able,  as  a  general  rule,  to  bear  the 
shock  and  subsequent  effects  of  the  operation  than  in  ordinary  cases.  In 
habitual  drunkards  mania  k  potu,  erysipelas,  and  unhealthy  suppuration  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  after  the  use  of  the  knife.  Huge  feeders,  or  persons 
who  are  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  who  take  little  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  are  scarcely  less  exempt  from  these  affections.  Inordinate  sexual 
indulgence,  the  habitual  loss  of  blood,  and  debility  from  previous  suffering, 
often  place  the  life  of  the  patient  in  danger  after  a  severe  operation.  Pat 
persons,  and  individuals  of  a  doughy,  inelastic  constitution,  do  not  bear  the 
knife  so  well  as  the  fleshy  and  more  robust.  The  same  is  true,  and  in  a  still 
greater  degree,  of  strumous  people.  Nervous,  hysterical  females  are  bad 
subjects  for  some  operations.  Hospital  patients,  especially  in  the  larger 
cities,  do  not,  as  a  general  rule,  possess  the  same  tolerance  of  the  knife  as 
private  patients. 

Should  females  be  subjected  to  operations  during  the  menstrual  period,  or 
just  before  its  occurrence  ?  Of  the  impropriety  of  such  a  course  there  can, 
as  a  general  rule,  be  no  doubt,  yet  there  may  be  exceptions  even  here.  Cer- 
tainly no  sensible  surgeon  would  extract  a  cataract  at  such  a  time,  or  remove 
a  diseased  mamma,  or,  in  short,  perform  any  serious  operation,  if  it  could 
possibly  be  postponed.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  daily  observation  teaches  us 
that  women  who  are  badly  hurt  during  the  menstrual  period  often  make  most 
excellent  recoveries.  Hence,  I  should  deem  it  perfectly  proper  to  perform 
at  least  any  of  the  minor  operations  at  this  time,  and,  in  fact,  almost  any 
other  where  delay  might  prove  prejudicial. 

There  are  certain  diseases,  even  some  which  are  not  of  a  malignant  cha- 
racter, in  which  surgical  interference  is  wholly  inadmissible,  either  for  the 
time  being,  or  altogether.  I  allude  to  those  cases  in  which  the  malady 
demanding  operation  is  complicated  with  other  affections.     Thus,  in  anal 
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iitiile,  ftModated  with  tabercnlar  phthisiB,  no  sorgeon,  who  has  aDj  coDsi- 
dtralion  for  his  patient,  or  anj  respect  for  the  art  and  science  which  he  pro- 
ftaaeik  wonld  think  of  nsiog  the  Icnife.  The  anal  disease,  in  snch  a  case,  may 
be  regarded  as  nature's  issne,  the  drying  np  of  which  would  only  be  surely 
foUowed  by  an  aggravation  of  the  pulmonary  symptoms.  In  stone  of  tiie 
bladder  no  one  operates  when  there  is  serious  organic  disease  of  the  kidneys, 
or  eren  of  the  bladder  itself.  Amputation  of  a  limb  is  nerer  performed,  ex- 
cept Id  case  of  accident^  when  there  is  an  aneurism  of  the  heart ;  nor  is  the 
lemoml  artery  erer  tied  for  popliteal  aneurism  when  a  similar  affection  exists 
in  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  In  all  malignant  maladies,  except  the  epithelial 
fbrms,  a  resort  to  the  knife  is  of  questionable  propriety,  e?en  iu  their  earlier 
stages,  and  before  there  is  the  slightest  evidence  of  the  carcinomatous  ca- 
eh«da. 

Indiscriminate  operations  cannot  be  too  much  condemned,  as  they  are  in- 
jniions  alike  to  the  patient,  the  reputation  of  the  surgeon,  and  the  true 
interests  of  science.  Like  a  prudent  general,  the  surgeon  should  know  when 
to  retreat  as  well  as  when  to  advance.  It  is  diflScult  to  conceive  of  anything 
more  laudable  than  a  bold  undertaking  in  a  case  which  must  prove  fatal  with- 
oat  speedy  relief.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  certainly  indicate  a  degree  of 
wekkness,  if  not  of  absolute  wickedness,  to  attempt  an  operation  when  there 
is  not  the  slightest  prospect  of  benefit. 

There  is  a  class  of  operations  to  which  the  French  writers  have  applied 
the  term  eamplai$anee,  that  is,  operations  of  expediency,  not  of  necessity. 
An  individual,  for  example,  has  an  infirmity,  as  a  distorted  foot,  or  a  con- 
tracted finger,  which  is  a  source  rather  of  annoyance  than  of  suffering  or  even 
positive  Inconvenience ;  his  pride  is  piqued,  and,  as  a  consequence,  his  mind 
is  incessantly  disturbed  by  it,  so  much  so,  perhaps,  as  to  be  wholly  disquali- 
fied for  bnsiness  and  social  enjoyment  Such  persons  often  importune  the 
iorgeon's  aid,  and  it  therefore  becomes  a  nice  question  how  he  should  govern 
himself  in  regard  to  them.  Shall  he  advise  an  operation,  and  run  the  risk  of 
killing  his  patient,  or  shall  be  refrain,  and  persuade  him  to  bear  his  cross,  for 
such  it  actually  is  ?  There  can,  I  think,  in  general,  be  very  little  difficulty 
in  arriving  at  a  proper  conclusion  in  such  a  state  of  things.  For  myself,  I 
can  see  no  difference  between  the  physical  suffering  that  is  induced  by  a 
diseased  bone  and  the  mental  distress  that  results  from  a  deformed  foot ;  as 
far  as  their  effect  upon  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  individual  is  con- 
cerned they  are  precisely  on  the  same  level,  and  hence,  if  it  be  right  and  law- 
ful to  amputate  in  the  one  case,  why  should  it  not  be  in  the  other  ?  If  a 
young  man  has  a  varicocele,  even  of  moderate  size,  and  it  completely  de- 
stroys his  happiness  and  usefulness,  not  by  its  physical  but  by  its  mental 
effects,  is  it  not  our  solemn  duty  to  attempt  relief  by  an  operation,  although 
the  attempt  should  jeopard  his  life  ?  I  must  confess,  I  should  not  hesitate  as 
to  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  under  the  circumstances ;  at  the  same 
time,  however,  I  should  not  omit  to  warn  my  patient  of  the  risk  he  would  be 
likely  to  run,  and  if,  after  a  thorough  explanation  of  the  whole  matter,  he 
should  still  persist  in  his  desire  to  be  operated  on,  I  should  use  every  pos- 
sible precaution,  by  a  course  of  diet,  purgatives,  and  rest,  to  put  his  system 
in  the  best  possible  condition  for  sustaining  the  shock  of  the  approaching 
ordeal.  Operations  involving  the  same  principle,  though  not  the  same  risk, 
are  of  daily  occurrence,  and  few  surgeons  hesitate  to  perform  them ;  I  allude 
to  the  division  of  tendons  in  club-foot  and  strabismus,  the  extraction  of  the 
crystalline  lens  in  cataract  of  one  eye,  when  the  other  eye  is  sound,  and  other 
analogous  affections. 

A$tis(ants. — There  are  but  few  operations  which  a  surgeon  can  perform 
alone;  in  general,  he  is  obliged  to  have  assistants,  and  the  number  of  these 
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mast  necessarily  vary  in  different  cases  and  nnder  different  circomstances. 
Sometimes  only  one  is  required ;  at  other  times  two,  three,  four,  or  even  half 
a  dozen  will  hardly  suffice.  The  more  simple  an  operation  the  less  aid  will 
commonly  be  necessary.  In  lithotomy  an  assistant  holds  the  staff,  two  others 
support  each  a  leg,  one  administers  chloroform,  another  takes  charge  of  the 
patient's  hands,  and  a  sixth  presents  the  surgeon  his  instruments.  In  de- 
pressing a  cataract,  the  operator  usually  requires  only  one  assistant,  to  sup- 
port the  head  and  upper  eyelid.  Operations  on  children,  especially  when 
we  are  not  permitted  to  employ  anaesthetics,  are  often  peculiarly  embarrass- 
ing, and  demand  an  unusual  amount  of  aid  for  their  successful  execution. 

The  beauty,  elegance,  and  rapidity,  nay,  even  the  success  of  an  operation, 
are  often  marred  by  the  awkwardness  of  the  assistants.  To  act  well  their 
part,  they  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  different  steps  of  the 
operation  which  is  about  to  be  performed,  as  well  as  with  the  nature  and 
relations  of  the  structures  involved  in  it,  so  as  to  be  able  to  anticipate  every 
thought  and  wish  of  the  principal.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  be 
compelled,  like  so  many  Thespians,  to  rehearse  the  part  which  they  are  ex- 
pected to  play  in  the  approaching  task ;  but  we  should  see  that  they  are 
properly  instructed  in  their  business,  and  that  they  all  perfectly  understand 
their  duty,  which  should  always  be  carefully  explained  and  assigned  befoVe- 
hand.  Nothing  can  be  more  awkward  for  a  surgeon  than  to  stop  in  the 
midst  of  an  operation  to  ask  for  a  knife,  sponge,  or  ligature ;  once  begun, 
everything  should  proceed  with  the  utmost  regularity,  and  without  the 
slightest  interruption  from  any  cause.  Good,  well-trained  assistants  are, 
unfortunately,  not  always  to  be  obtained ;  the  older  members  of  the  profes- 
sion are  too  much  occupied,  or  too  jealous  of  each  other,  to  afford  their  ser- 
vices, and  the  younger  are  too  often  ignorant  of  the  duties  required  of  them. 

Duty  of  the  Surgeon, — When  the  surgeon  has  a  perfect  control  of  his  time, 
as  he  almost  always  has,  except  in  cases  of  emergency,  he  generally  selects  a 
particular  hour  for  performing  the  operation.  The  best  period  of  the  day, 
at  least  in  this  country,  is  from  11  to  2  o'clock,  as  he  will  then  have  a  good 
light,  and  also  be  in  a  better  trim  for  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  An  opera- 
tion, especially  an  important  one,  should  never  be  performed  late  in  the  after- 
noon, or  in  cloudy  weather ;  for,  should  hemorrhage  arise,  he  might  be  sadly 
puzzled  in  his  attempts  to  arrest  it,  on  account  of  the  want  of  a  good  light, 
which  is  so  Indispensable  on  such  occasions. 

At  the  hour  specified  for  the  operation  everything  should  be  in  its  place ; 
the  assistants  should  attend  with  military  punctuality ;  the  table  should  be 
properly  prepared ;  the  chloroform,  ammonia,  and  brandy,  instruments,  liga- 
tures, sponges,  water,  and  napkins,  should  all  be  at  the  precise  spot  where 
they  are  required ;  in  short,  nothing  should  be  wanting,  but  everything  be 
at  hand,  and  arranged  in  the  most  perfect  order.  I  have  heard  of  a  surgeon, 
engaged  in  an  amputation,  make  his  flaps,  and  ask  for  his  saw,  which  had 
been  left  in  an  adjoining  room  !  On  one  occasion  a  lithotomist  performed 
the  lateral  section,  and  was  about  to  introduce  the  forceps  to  extract  the 
stone,  when,  lo  and  behold,  the  instrument  had  not  been  put  on  the  tray  1 
Such  blunders  might  create  a  smile,  if  they  did  not  sometimes  involve  serious 
consequences.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  all  these  preparations  should 
be  made  in  an  adjoining  room,  away  from  the  patient ;  it  is  enough  for  him 
to  know  that  he  is  about  to  suffer,  without  seeing  the  instruments  of  his  tor- 
ture deliberately  spread  out,  one  after  another,  before  his  eyes. 

Of  the  precise  time,  as  to  the  day  and  hour,  of  the  operation,  the  patient 
should  usually  be  kept  in  ignorance,  as  the  information,  if  made,  could  hardly 
fail  to  exert  a  perturbating,  and,  consequently,  a  prejudicial  influence  upon 
the  mind,  and,  through  it,  upon  the  general  system.  It  is  only  in  the  milder 
cases  that  this  intelligence  should  be  communicated.     There  is,  however 
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noeh  dHBBnnee  in  this  respect  in  different  indiTidaals,  for,  while  some  wonid 
shrink  flrom  the  disclosure,  and  be,  perhaps,  serionslj  affected  by  it,  others 
will  not  only  be  indifferent  to,  bat  absolutely  court  it 

JPofiWofi  of  iht  Patient  and  Surgeon, — ^The  position  of  the  patient,  the 
snrgeoBy  and  the  assistants  must  vary,  of  course,  in  different  cases,  and  can 
be  diseossed  here  only  in  a  general  manner.  When  chloroform  is  to  be  given, 
abaolnte  recnmbency  is  required,  to  guard  not  only  against  delay,  but  also 
agnintt  the  occurrence  of  serious  mishaps.  But,  apart  from  this  considera- 
tion, the  horiiontal  posture  should  always  be  preferred  whenever  the  opera- 
tion is  likely  to  be  protracted,  or  attended  with  much  shock  and  loss  of  blood. 
In  other  cases,  again,  as  in  lithotomy,  the  operation  cannot  be  performed  in 
any  other  position  than  in  the  recumbent.  In  amputating  the  thigh  and  leg, 
as  weU,  indeed,  as  the  arm  and  forearm,  the  patient  always  lies  down,  not 
only  on  account  of  apprehended  weakness,  but  because  it  is  always  easier, 
when  he  b  thns  placed,  to  hold  the  limb  and  control  hemorrhage.  In  lace- 
rating a  cataract,  the  patient  generally  sits  in  a  chair,  with  his  hesd  supported 
npon  the  breast  of  an  assistant ;  in  operating  on  hare-lip,  the  child  usually 
sits  npon  an  assistant's  lap,  the  head  being  6rmly  held  by  another  assistant, 
standing  behind  or  by  the  side  of  the  first.  In  lithotomy,  the  patient  lies  on 
his  back  with  the  breech  reaching  over  the  edge  of  the  table,  two  assistants 
support  the  legs,  another  holds  the  staff,  a  fourth  takes  charge  of  the  sponges, 
and  a  fifth  administers  chloroform,  while  the  surgeon  sits  on  a  low  stool  in 
front  of  the  perineum,  or,  as  I  usually  prefer,  rests  on  one  of  his  knees. 
Now  that  anesthetic  agents  are  so  much  in  vogue,  it  is  seldom  that  we  are 
obliged  to  tie  our  patients,  or  to  roll  them  up  in  sheets  or  aprons,  as  was  the 
custom  prior  to  the  discovery  of  these  most  useful  remedies. 

Operation.— Everything  being  thus  prepared — the  assistants  being  at 
their  posts,  the  instruments  arranged  upon  a  tray  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  likely  to  be  required,  the  parts  divested  of  hair  and  dressings,  and  the 
patient  fully  under  the  influence  of  chloroform — the  operation  is  proceeded 
with,  slowly,  deliberately,  and  in  the  most  orderly,  quiet,  and  dignified  man- 
ner. All  display,  as  such,  is  stndloosly  avoided ;  ever  remembering,  in  the 
language  of  Desault,  that  the  simplicity  of  an  operation  is  the  measure  of  its 
perfection.  No  talking  or  whispering  should  be  permitted  on  the  part  of  the 
assistants,  and  as  to  laughter,  nothing  could  be  in  worse  taste,  or  more  de- 
serving of  rebuke.  Every  important  operation  should  be  looked  upon  as  a 
solemn  undertaking,  which  may  be  followed  in  an  instant  by  the  death  of  a 
human  being,  whose  life,  on  such  an  occasion,  is  often  literally  suspended  by 
a  thread,  which  the  most  trivial  accident  may  serve  to  snap  asunder. 

The  time  occupied  in  performing  an  operation  is  a  matter  of  some  moment, 
but  not  as  much,  perhaps,  as  is  commonly  supposed.  When  a  patient  is  un- 
conscious, whether  from  cerebral  oppression,  or  from  the  use  of  an  anaesthetic 
agent,  it  is  of  very  little  consequence,  other  things  being  equal,  whether 
the  operation  lasts  five  minutes  or  ten  minutes,  provided  it  is  well  executed, 
which  it  certainly  cannot  always  be  when  we  aim  at  great  speed.  Le  Cat,  it 
is  said,  lithotomized  half  a  dozen  patients  in  nearly  twice  as  many  minutes, 
and  the  result  was  that  he  lost  nearly  every  one.  Prior  to  the  application  of 
chloroform  to  the  relief  of  suffering,  rapidity  was  most  commendable,  inas- 
much as  it  served  to  prevent  shock  and  pain,  though  I  firmly  believe  that  it 
was  often  secured  at  the  expense  of  much  subsequent  mischief,  if  not  imme- 
diate detriment.  The  maxim  of  the  schools  has  always  been  ctto,  tuto  et 
jueunde;  but,  as  it  respects  the  first  of  these  injunctions,  it  may  be  added,  in 
the  language  of  Cato,  sat  cito  si  sat  bene, 

Aecidenti  during  Operation, — The  next  topics  to  be  considered  are  the 
accidents  which  are  liable  to  take  place  during  the  operation,  and  the  best 
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methods  of  aToiding  or  meetiDg  them.     These  are,  first,  hemonlnge,  aad 
secondly  shock. 

The  amoQDt  of  blood  lost  during  an  operation  maj  be  rerj  amall  wbei 
measured  by  onnces,  bnt  Tery  large  in  relation  to  ita  effects  open  tbe  system. 
Mnch  will  depend.  In  erery  case,  npon  the  state  of  the  conxtitiitioii,  aad  the 
temperament,  habits,  and  health  of  tbe  patient.  A  hemorrhage  which  may 
affect  one  IndiTidnal  very  slightly,  if,  indeed,  at  all,  may  affect  mnother  most 
seriously  and  even  fatally.  A  good  deal,  again,  will  depend  npon  mere  idio- 
syncrasy, and  npon  the  presence  or  absence  of  epidemic  disease,  wtiicfa,  as 
has  already  been  intimated,  generally  impresses  itself,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, npon  every  individual  in  the  community  in  which  such  disease  preTsils. 
Anything  like  a  copious  loss  of  blood  is,  as  before  stated,  a  great  eiil,  and 
should,  therefore,  always,  if  possible,  be  prevented.  I  cannot  agree  with 
those  who  think  that  tbe  loss  of  twelve,  sixteen,  or  twenty  oanccs  will  be 
likely  to  be  l)eneficial,  even  when  there  is  unusual  vigor  of  constitotion.  If 
there  be  any  undue  vascular  repletion,  it  can  always  be  relieved,  if  the  neees- 
sity  for  it  arises,  after  the  operation  is  over.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  I  deem 
it  to  be  our  duty  to  guard  against  hemorrhage  as  much  as  possible. 

It  is  not  necessary,  nor  even  proper,  to  tie  every  vessel  as  fast  as  it  is 
divided.  A  well-trained  assistant  will  generally  obviate  this  necessity  by 
compressing  tbe  bleeding  orifice  tbe  moment  the  knife  has  swept  beyond  it, 
and  by  the  proper  exercise  of  this  dexterity  a  large  tumor  may  often  be  re- 
moved before  a  single  ligature  is  applied.  Should  the  bleeding,  however, 
not  be  controllable  by  this  means,  measures  must  be  adopted  to  arrest  it  with- 
out delay  by  ligating  tbe  principal  vessels  from  which  it  proceeds. 

It  is  seldom,  at  the  present  day,  that  a  patient  sustains  anything  like  a 
serious  shock  from  an  operation,  even  if  it  be  comparatively  severe  and  pro- 
tracted. Tbe  use  of  ansesthetics,  if  it  do  not  always  effectually  prevent,  gene- 
rally restricts  it  within  tbe  limits  of  tolerance,  and  thus  saves  the  snrgeon  a 
vast  amount  of  trouble  and  anxiety.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  very  means  wbicb  are  employed  to  prevent  pain  and  shock  may  themselves 
induce  severe,  if  not  fatal,  prostration.  Hence,  as  will  be  seen  by  and  bj, 
too  much  caution  cannot  lie  nsed  in  their  administration ;  the  effects  of  the 
remedy  should  be  most  carefully  watched  throughout,  so  that  any  symptom 
denotive  of  danger  may  be  instantly  recognized  and  counteracted.  By  keep- 
ing the  patient  perfectly  recumbent,  and  providing  for  the  free  admission  of 
air  into  tbe  lungs,  all  mischief  may,  in  general,  be  happily  avoided.  The 
syncope,  caused  by  the  loss  of  blood,  is  met  by  a  depressed  position  of  the 
head,  by  means  of  tbe  fan,  by  dashing  cold  water  upon  the  face  and  chest, 
by  holding  smelling-bottles  near,  not  to  tbe  nose,  and,  in  severe  and  alarming 
cases,  by  sinapisms  to  tbe  extremities,  spine,  and  precordial  region,  aided, 
if  necessary,  by  the  use  of  stimulating  injections,  as  brandy,  turpentine,  am- 
monia, or  mustard. 

Dressings  and  After-treatment, — The  operation  being  over,  the  next  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  adjust  tbe  dressings ;  these  should  always  be  as  light  as  pos- 
sible, and  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  tbe  greatest  chance  for  union 
by  the  first  intention.  Tbe  question  has  been  much  agitated,  of  late  years, 
whether  the  dressings  should  be  applied  at  once,  the  moment  the  knife  has 
accomplished  its  object,  or  whether  tbe  parts  should  be  permitted  to  remain 
free  for  several  hours,  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  contracting  and  be- 
coming glazed  with  plastic  matter.  Much  might  be  said  in  favor  of  both 
methods.  The  proper  rule  of  practice,  I  think,  is  to  steer  a  middle  course, 
adopting  neither  plan  exclusively.  In  large  wounds,  as  those,  for  example, 
left  in  amputation  of  the  thigh,  leg,  or  arm,  and  in  the  extirpation  of  large 
tumors,  the  best  plan  always  is  to  keep  the  parts  open  for  three,  four,  or  five 
hours,  or  until  all  oozing  has  ceased,  and  the  raw  surface  has  become  in- 
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crusted  with  plastic  matter,  a  light  and  porons  DapkiD,  properlj  folded  and 
freqaentlj  wrung  oat  of  cold  water,  being  kept  constantlj  applied  to  pro 
mote  these  occurrences.  If,  under  such  circumstances,  approximation  be 
effected  immediatelj  after  the  operation,  the  surgeon  will  often  be  compelled, 
a  short  time  afterwards,  even  when  he  has  taken  the  greatest  possible  care  to 
seeore  the  vessels,  to  remove  his  dressing^,  in  order  to  arrest  the  flow  of 
Uood ;  a  procedure  which  is  generally  not  less  painful  and  alarming  to  the 
patient  than  disagreeable  and  vexatious  to  the  attendant  If,  on  the  other 
handy  the  wound  be  small,  the  best  plan,  I  conceive,  is  to  bring  the  edges 
togedier  at  once,  as  this  saves  both  time  and  anxietj. 

The  dressing  being  applied,  the  patient  is  carried  into  his  bed,  previously 
prepared  for  his  accommodation,  and  placed  in  such  a  position  as  will  best 
promote  his  comfort  and  the  reunion  of  the  divided  parts.  Feathers  and 
heavy  quilts  are  to  be  carefully  avoided ;  and,  in  general,  it  will  be  well,  espe- 
cially if  there  is  a  probability  of  there  being  much  discharge,  whether  of 
blood,  secretion,  or  excretion,  to  protect  the  bedding  with  a  piece  of  thin, 
soft  oil-cloth,  spread  beneath  a  folded,  movable  sheet.  The  affected  parts 
are  placed  in  an  elevated  and  relaxed  position,  and  maintained,  throughout, 
in  a  cool,  comfortable  state.  The  diet  must  be  light  and  unuritant,  the  drink 
cooling  and  palatable,  and  the  temperature  of  the  apartment  from  sixty-five 
to  seventy-five  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  All  unnecessary  conversation  should 
be  avoided ;  and  no  persons,  except  the  nurse  and  the  immediate  friends  of 
the  patient,  should  be  permitted  to  enter  the  room  during  the  first  twenty- 
foar  hours  after  the  operation,  or,  in  cases  of  great  danger  and  severity,  not 
aotil  a  much  longer  time. 

When  the  operation  is  at  all  severe,  my  invariable  rule  is  to  administer  a 
full  dose  of  morphia  immediately  after  it  is  over,  or  even  sometimes  an  hour 
or  two  before  it  is  commenced.  The  object  is  not  only  to  allay  pain,  which 
is  always  a  great  desideratum,  but  to  induce  sleep  and  tranquillity  of  the 
system ;  in  other  words,  to  put  the  part,  body  and  mind,  all  in  a  state  of 
absolute  repose  for  at  least  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  the  use  of  the 
knife.  By  a  full  dose  of  morphia,  I  mean  not  less  than  one  grain ;  a  smaller 
quantity  than  this  would  only  serve  to  fret  and  worry  the  patient,  instead  of 
composing  him.  In  cases  of  unusual  severity,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  twice 
that  quantity,  never  forgetting  that  excessive  suffering  always  establishes  a 
certain  amount  of  tolerance  to  the  use  of  anodynes. 

Too  much  attention  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the  patient's  diet.  If  the 
operation  has  been  at  all  severe,  or  attended  with  unusual  shock  and  loss  of 
blood,  he  must  be  fed,  not  starved,  in  order  to  enable  the  system  to  reinstate 
itself  as  promptly  as  possible  into  its  former  condition,  by  the  manufacture 
of  blood  and  nervous  fluid,  both,  perhaps,  frightfully  expended  daring  the 
previous  contest,  and  now  in  danger  of  being  still  further  exhausted  by  the 
traumatic  fever  and  the  tumultuous  action  of  the  heart.  The  vessels  must 
be  replenished;  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  supported.  The  most  suitable 
articles  for  this  purpose  are  milk  and  stale  bread,  with  the  free  use  of  brandy, 
followed,  in  a  day  or  two,  by  animal  broths,  beef  essence,  rich  soups,  and  the 
lighter  kinds  of  meats.  Sub-acid  fruits  will  also  generally  prove  both  grate- 
ful and  nourishing.  The  drinks  should  consist  of  ice  water,  either  pure  or 
acidulated,  as  may  be  most  agreeable  to  the  patient.  A  cup  of  tea  is  often 
exceedingly  soothing  and  refreshing  soon  after  a  severe  operation.  Starva- 
tion after  severe  shock  and  loss  of  blood  is  often  followed  by  the  worst  con- 
sequences, from  the  tendency  which  the  system  has  to  run  into  erysipelas, 
pyemia,  and  hectic  fever,  to  say  nothing  of  its  incompatibility  with  the  ad- 
hesive process. 

But  patients  must  not  be  fed  indiscriminately  after  operations ;  when  the 
individual  is  youn]B^  and  robust,  perfectly  temperate  in  bis  habits,  and,  above 
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all,  when  he  has  not  snffered  seyerelj  from  shock  or  loss  of  blood,  his  diet 
should  be  restricted  and  be  of  the  blandest  character  for  a  number  of  days, 
or,  in  fact,  nntil  the  woand  left  by  the  knife  is  in  great  measure  healed.  Im- 
proper indulgence,  under  such  circumstances,  cannot  fail  to  light  np  a  fire 
which  hardly  anything  afterwards  may  be  able  to  extinguish. 

Attention  to  the  temperature  of  the  patient's  apartment  is  often  a  matter 
of  great  moment;  in  general,  it  will  be  best  to  regulate  it  by  the  thermo- 
meter, especially  in  operations  on  the  respiratory  organs,  and  after  the  extir- 
pation of  OTarian  tumors.  Eyerything  like  a  direct  draught  must  be  carefully 
avoided,  and  in  wet  weather  it  will  be  a  good  plan  to  shut  the  windows. 

Some  of  the  above  precepts  may  seem  trivial ;  but  I  am  sure  that  they  are 
of  the  greatest  importance,  and  that  the  want  of  their  observance  is  often 
followed  by  the  worst  consequences.  It  is  a  much  easier  matter  to  talk  a 
patient  to  death,  or  to  retard  his  recovery,  after  he  has  undergone  a  severe 
operation,  or  sustained  a  violent  injury,  than  most  people  imagine.  Should 
symptomatic  fever  arise,  or  should  the  parts  exhibit  evidence  of  over-action, 
prompt  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  usual  antiphlogistic  remedies,  employed 
in  a  decided  yet  cautious  manner,  lest  they  produce  harm  instead  of  good. 

The  after-treatment  should  always,  if  possible,  be  superintended  by  the 
surgeon  himself;  his  duty  is  not  over  with  the  operation ;  it  ceases  only  with 
the  cure  or  death  of  his  patient.  "  The  practice,''  remarks  an  eminent 
authority,  ''  of  performing  a  serious  operation,  and  leaving  the  after-treatment 
to  others,  has,  in  my  knowledge,  repeatedly  proved  disastrous.  The  medical 
treatment,  a  duty  not  less  responsible  than  the  operative,  belongs  to  the  sur- 
geon ;  and,  indeed,  to  be  employed  merely  as  a  handicraftsman,  conveys  an 
imputation  at  which  the  dignity  of  a  scientific  mind  revolts." 

Sources  of  Danger  after  Operations. — The  great  sources  of  danger,  after  a 
severe  operation,  are,  first,  excessive  depression  of  the  system  from  shock  and 
loss  of  blood ;  secondly,  traumatic  fever ;  thirdly,  undue  inflammation  of  the 
parts  ;  fourthly,  secondary  hemorrhage ;  fifthly,  erysipelas ;  sixthly,  pyemia ; 
seventhly,  tetanus ;  and,  lastly,  constitutional  irritation. 

a.  The  prostration^  consequent  upon  an  operation,  is  usually  denoted  by 
great  pallor  of  the  countenance,  feebleness  of  the  pulse  and  respiration,  cold- 
ness of  the  extremities,  yawning  and  sighing,  partial  blindness,  dizziness, 
noises  in  the  ears,  restlessness,  thirst,  nausea,  and  even  vomiting.  To  meet 
these  symptoms,  all  that  is  necessary,  in  general,  is  to  place  the  patient  re- 
cumbent, to  use  heat,  friction,  and  sinapisms,  to  allow  a  free  access  of  air,  and 
to  administer  stimulants,  as  brandy,  or  brandy  and  ammonia,  by  the  mouth, 
if  the  power  of  deglutition  still  remains,  or,  if  not,  by  the  rectum,  in  the 
form  of  enemata.  A  full  anodyne  will  usually  form  a  most  valuable  adjunct 
to  these  remedies,  and  should  seldom,  if  ever,  be  omitted.  Great  care,  how- 
ever, must  be  observed  in  the  management  of  these  cases,  lest  violent  reaction 
follow  the  depression,  and  hurry  the  patient  on  to  a  fatal  termination.  It  is 
only  in  instances  of  extreme  prostration  that  stimulants  should  be  given 
boldly  and  freely,  and  without  any  regard  to  future  consequences  in  respect 
to  the  parts  involved  in  the  operation. 

b.  More  or  less/cr^  must  almost  necessarily  follow  every  severe  operation, 
offering  thus  an  additional  source  of  suffering  and  danger  to  the  patient,  and 
of  anxiety  to  the  surgeon.  To  this  disease  the  term  traumatic  is  usually 
applied ;  the  older  writers  called  it  bed  or  wound  fever,  and  Dr.  Simpson 
has  recently  given  a  most  excellent  account  of  it  under  the  name  of  surgical 
fever. 

It  generally  begins  within  the  first  six  or  eight  hours  after  the  operation, 
and  is  characterized  by  a  flushed  appearance  of  the  face,  a  frequent,  quick 
and  irritable  state  of  the  pulse,  dryness  of  the  skin,  restlessness,  and  thirst, 
which  is  often  excessive,  especially  after  profuse  losses  of  blood.     In  some 
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cases  there  is  extreme  jactitation,  with  nausea,  if  not  actnal  Tomiting,  and  a 
tendency  to  deliriam,  or  a  confused  and  bewildered  condition  of  the  intellect. 
The  breathinfi^  is  generally  somewhat  harried,  and  slight  mncoos  r&les  are 
often  present.  The  appetite  is  impaired  or  entirely  wanting,  the  bowels  are 
constipated,  and  the  urine  is  scanty,  high-colored,  and  often  offensive,  being 
surcharged  with  saline  matters  and  occasionally  even  slightly  albuminous. 
Now  and  then  the  disease  is  ushered  in  by  distinct  rigors.  After  the  fever 
has  continued  for  some  time  a  tendency  to  remit  appears ;  the  heat,  thirst, 
and  restlessness  diminish,  the  pulse  descends,  the  gastric  distress  vanishes, 
and  the  skin  becomes  covered  with  a  gentle  moisture,  which  often  increases 
to  profuse  perspiration. 

The  duration  of  traumatic  fever  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  a  number  of 
days.  In  the  milder  cases,  it  is  generally  very  evanescent,  while  in  the  more 
severe  it  is  often  quite  protracted,  and  is  then  usually  attended  with  regular 
▼esperal,  if  not  also  matinal,  exacerbations.  Not  unfrequently  the  disease 
disappears  entirely  for  a  few  days,  and  then  recurs,  with  more  or  less  violence, 
the  attack  being  provoked  either  by  some  dietetic  or  other  indiscretion  on  the 
part  of  the  patient,  or  by  some  change  of  the  system,  as  the  arrest  of  an 
important  secretion,  or  the  commencement  of  blood-poisoning. 

The  causes  of  surgical  fever  are  sufficiently  obvious.  Every  operation  of 
the  slightest  severity  acts  as  a  disturbing  agent,  depressing  the  vital  powers, 
and  deranging,  as  a  direct  and  inevitable  consequence,  all  the  secretions. 
We  have  familiar  illustrations  of  these  occurrences  in  daily  practice,  in  the 
lancing  of  boils,  the  extraction  of  teeth,  and  in  the  operation  of  bleeding. 
The  least  shock,  however  induced,  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  more  or  less 
general  disorder,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  amount  of  this 
disorder  is  always  materially  augmented  when,  in  addition  to  the  nervous 
lesion,  there  has  been  considerable  loss  of  blood.  Nothing  so  rapidly,  or  so 
powerfully,  irritates  and  frets  the  vascular  and  nervous  systems  as  these  two 
circumstances.  The  heart  evinces  its  suffering  first,  by  the  feebleness  and 
irregularity,  and,  after  the  occurrence  of  reaction,  by  the  frequency  and 
rapidity  of  its  contractions.  The  nausea  and  vomiting,  the  excessive  pros- 
tration, the  yawninp^,  and  confusion  of  intellect,  not  to  mention  other  symp- 
toms, are  unmistakable  signs  of  the  shock,  or  loss  of  power,  sustained  by  the 
great  nervous  centres.  The  use  of  ansesthetics,  doubtless,  often  contributes 
to  the  production  of  traumatic  fever,  by  the  disturbance  which  it  occasions 
in  the  general  system. 

Now,  if  we  take  all  these  circumstances  into  view,  and  the  fact  that  thou- 
sands of  patients  are  subjected  to  operations  without  due  preparation  of  the 
system,  or,  indeed,  any  preparation  at  all,  as  in  cases  of  primary  amputations, 
trephining,  and  the  ligation  of  the  larger  arteries  for  the  arrest  of  hemorrhage 
in  gunshot  and  other  wounds,  it  is  certainly  not  necessary  to  invoke  the 
agency  of  blood-poisoning,  as  is  of  late  so  frequently  done,  to  account  for  the 
occurrence  of  traumatic  fever.  These  causes  are  all  sufficient  to  create  the 
most  violent  disturbance ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  set  the  whole  system  in  a 
perfect  state  of  ferment,  overturning  all  its  functions,  and  thus  occasioning 
an  amount  of  reaction  capable  of  destroying  life  in  a  few  hours,  or,  at  all 
events,  in  a  few  days.  While  this  perturbation  is  progressing,  other  and  still 
more  serious  consequences  may  ensue,  as  erysipelas,  pyemia,  and  effusions 
into  the  splanchnic  cavities,  the  result  of  disordered  secretion,  and  of  the 
retention  of  hurtful  matter,  eventuating  in  a  diseased  state  of  the  blood,  and 
in  a  predisposition  to  local  inflammation  in  parts  more  or  less  remote  from 
the  seat  of  the  original  injury.  The  constitutional  derangement  will,  of  course, 
Ije  materially  increased  if,  in  addition  to  these  disturbing  agencies,  there  is 
an  absorption  or  ingress  of  foul  pus  into  the  system,  constituting  toxaemia, 
or  blood-poisoning. 
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The  danger  in  tranmatic  fever  is  often  very  great,  and  it  is,  therefore,  im- 
possible to  watch  the  patient  too  attentively.  The  risk  will  be  particalarly 
imminent  if  the  disease  is  very  violent,  or  the  system  was  maeh  prostrated 
prior  to  the  operation.  The  danger  will  then  be  twofold ;  first,  from  consti- 
tutional irritation  and  fatigue  of  the  heart,  leading  to  paralysis  of  its  fibres; 
and,  secondly,  from  internal  congestion  and  local  inflammation. 

The  proper  remedies  are  cooling  drinks,  taken  in  moderation,  or  ice,  if 
there  be  nausea,  or  gastric  oppression ;  sponging  the  surface  with  cool  or 
tepid  water ;  mild  laxatives ;  and  the  neutral  mixture,  or  camphor  water, 
with  a  minute  quantity  of  antimony  and  morphia,  to  promote  diaphoresis. 
If  the  symptoms  are  disposed  to  continue,  more  active  measures  may  be 
required,  especially  purgatives,  assisted,  perhaps,  by  a  few  grains  of  calomel, 
particularly  when  there  is  marked  disorder  of  the  secretions.  The  lancet  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  brought  into  requisition  in  any  case.  Leeching,  cup- 
ping, and  blistering  may  be  necessary  when  there  is  congestion,  or  threatened 
inflammation  of  important  internal  organs.  Local  remedies  must,  of  course, 
not  be  neglected.  If  the  fever  be  obstinate,  quinine  will  be  indicated,  com- 
bined, if  there  be  profuse  sweat  with  a  tendency  to  hectic,  with  iron  and  elixir 
of  vitriol.     Great  attention  is  paid  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation. 

This  febrile  commotion  of  the  system  is  sometimes  very  deceptive,  exhibit- 
ing an  appearance  of  great  violence,  when  in  reality  it  is  most  slight,  promptly 
yielding  to  the  most  simple  remedies,  or  subsiding  of  its  own  accord.  It 
resembles  a  sudden  and  violent  storm,  quite  alarming,  but  altogether  tran- 
sient and  harmless. 

c.  The  resulting  inflammation  will  rarely  exceed  the  adhesive  limits,  if 
proper  care  has  been  taken  to  prepare  the  patient  for  the  operation,  and  the 
parts  have  not  been  too  roughly  handled  during  its  performance.  But  pre- 
vention is  not  always  possible,  and  hence  the  wound  should  be  diligently 
watched,  lest  it  be  assailed,  and  even  overwhelmed  before  the  patient  and  his 
attendant  are  aware  of  the  fact;  for  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  morbid 
action  is  not  always  characterized,  under  such  circumstances,  by  the  nsual 
symptoms;  there  may  even  be  an  entire  absence  of  pain  and  tension,  perhaps 
even  of  discharge.  Great  vigilance,  therefore,  is  often  necessary  to  detect 
the  earliest  inroads  of  the  disease,  and  to  counteract  its  progress.  Of  course, 
all  officious  interference  is  avoided,  and  nature  is  carefully  protected  in  the 
maintenance  of  her  rights  and  privileges.  The  moment  over-action  is  per- 
ceived, the  dressings  are  either  removed,  or,  at  all  events,  slackened,  and 
suitable  means  substituted.  Of  these  the  most  important  consist  of  leeches, 
water-dressings,  and  cataplasms,  either  simple  or  medicated,  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  case.  If  matter  form,  free  vent  is  afforded,  either  by  a 
change  of  position  of  the  parts,  or  by  puncture  and  incision.  Constitutional 
treatment,  of  course,  receives  due  attention. 

d.  Secondary  hemorrhage  may  come  on  within  a  few  hours  after  the  ad- 
justment of  the  parts,  or  it  may  be  postponed  to  a  later  period,  even  to  a  few 
days  or  weeks.  It  may  be  arterial  or  venous,  slight  or  profuse,  transient  or 
persistent,  just  as  in  the  primary  form  of  the  accident.  The  most  common 
causes  are,  imperfect  ligation  of  the  vessels,  defective  dressing,  sloughing, 
and  premature  detachment  of  the  ligatures.  Whatever  they  may  be,  they 
should  be  carefully  sought  out,  and  at  once  counteracted  by  appropriate 
measures.  The  occurrence  is  always  to  be  deprecated,  because  it  has  a  tend- 
ency, not  only  to  alarm  the  patient  and  his  friends,  but  to  impede  and  even 
prevent  the  adhesive  process,  requiring,  as  it  not  nnfreqnently  does,  the  re- 
opening of  the  wound  for  its  successful  management  Fortunately,  however, 
it  is,  in  general,  easily  avoided,  especially  if  proper  attention  be  paid  to  the 
dressings  and  after-treatment. 
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0.  EryripdoM  Is  most  apt  to  occar  id  persons  of  iDtemperate  habits,  or  of 
a  broken-down  constitntion,  and  nsaallj  makes  its  appearance  within  the  first 
three  days  after  the  operation,  generally  at  the  site  of  the  wonnd,  or  in  the 
parts  immediately  around.  Its  presence  is  always  denotife  of  disorder  of  the 
digestlfe  apparatus,  and  hence  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  is  to  admi- 
nister medicines  calculated  to  clear  out  the  bowels  and  to  restore  the  secre- 
tions of  the  liver,  the  mucous  follicles,  and  the  salivary  glands.  For  this 
parpose  the  best  articles  are  calomel  and  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  or 
blue  mass  and  rhubarb,  followed,  if  necessary,  by  the  saline  and  antimonial 
mixtare,  with  anodynes  to  allay  pain  and  procure  sleep.  The  local  treatment 
must  consist^  mainly,  of  the  dilute  tincture  of  iodine,  and  solutions  of  the 
acetate  of  lead,  with  punctures  and  incisions^to  relieve  tension  and  afford  vent 
to  effused  fluids. 

f.  Pff^mia  may  set  in  almost  at  any  time  after  an  operation,  but  the  most 
common  period  is  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  day.  It  is  usually  ushered  in 
by  bold  and  well-marked  symptoms,  such  as  violent  rigors  alternating  with 
flashes  of  heat,  severe  cephalalgia,  aching  pains  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
excessive  restlessness,  great  thirst,  a  quick  and  frequent  pulse,  and  inordinate 
dryness  of  the  cutaneous  surface.  Delirium  and  extreme  prostration  soon 
ensue,  and  thus  the  case  progresses  from  bad  to  worse,  until,  frequently  in 
less  than  a  week  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  the  patient  expires 
in  a  state  of  utter  exhaustion.  Little  is  to  be  done  for  a  system  thus  assailed. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  disease  proves  fatal.  The  proper  remedies,  at 
the  start,  especially  if  the  patient  is  robust  and  plethoric,  are  moderate  vene- 
section and  leeching,  the  exhibition  of  the  milder  purgatives,  as  calomel  and 
rhubarb,  and  mercury  with  a  view  to  a  rapid  constitutional  impression. 
When  excessive  prostration  is  threatened,  brandy,  wine,  ammonia,  and 
nourishing  broths  are  indicated,  and  must  be  administered  with  a  generous 
hand.  Locally,  besides  leeching,  iodine,  blisters,  and  medicated  fomentations 
will  be  advantageous ;  if  matter  form,  early  and  free  incisions  are  made. 

g.  Still  worse  than  pyemia,  because  even  more  fatal,  is  tetanus.  This, 
however,  is  fortunately  a  rare  occurrence  after  operations  in  this  country.  It 
is  most  common  in  tropical  regions.  In  Europe  and  North  America  it  is  met 
with  chiefly  in  dissipated  persons  of  a  broken-down  constitntion.  It  would 
seem  that  in  India  the  operation  of  lithotomy  is  occasionally  followed  by  this 
disease,  an  effect  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been  witnessed  in  this 
country.  Excessive  loss  of  blood,  severe  shock,  and  exposure  to  currents  of 
air,  undoubtedly  predispose  to  the  occurrence  of  the  affection,  which  usually 
shows  itself  within  the  first  five  or  six  days  after  the  operation.  The  prin- 
cipal remedies  are,  anodynes,  in  full  and  sustained  doses,  brandy  and  ammonia, 
chloroform,  and  emollient  applications  to  the  wounded  parts. 

h.  Life  may  be  assailed  by  constitutioncd  irritation  and  profuse  discharge, 
and  that,  too,  long  after  all  apparent  danger  is  over.  The  patient  gradually 
becomes  hectic ;  his  appetite  and  sleep  fail ;  the  bowels  are  irregular,  at  one 
time  constipated  and  at  another  relaxed ;  and  the  parts,  exhibiting  an  un- 
healthy aspect,  refuse  to  heal.  Such  a  state  of  things,  which,  in  general,  but 
too  surely  foreshadows  an  unfavorable  result,  is  to  be  combated  upon  the  same 
principles  as  hectic  produced  by  ordinary  causes. 

f.  Patients  sometimes  die  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  after  operations  with- 
out any  ascertainable  cause,  and  where,  at  the  time,  everything  seemed  to  be 
in  a  promising  condition  as  to  their  ultimate  recovery.  A  more  sad  and  dis- 
tressing occurrence  can  hardly  be  thought  of,  and  yet  it  is  one  which  cannot 
always,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  be  avoided,  no  matter  what  precautions  may 
be  observed.  Mere  loss  of  blood,  or  shock,  is  not  always  sufficient  to  account 
for  this  unfortunate  event,  although  it,  doubtless,  in  many  instances,  materially 
contributes  to  its  production  ;  for  death  not  nnfrequently  happens  where  no 
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snch  effects  were  witnessed.  Nor  can  it  be  doe  to  the  introdaction  of  air 
into  the  veins,  as,  for  example,  when  operations  are  performed  about  the  neck, 
inasmuch  as,  in  this  case,  the  patient  either  perishes  instantaneoaslj,  or, 
at  any  rate,  exhibits  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  accident.  Besides,  this 
occurrence  is  not  peculiar  to  operations  upon  the  cervical  region,  bat  has 
been  witnessed  in  operations  upon  all  parts  of  the  body,  even  in  some  of  the 
more  insignificant  amputations  and  the  removal  of  small  tumors.  When 
there  has  been  much  loss  of  blood,  or  severe  shock,  the  event  is  probably 
due,  at  least  for  the  most  part,  to  syncope,  or  actual  paralysis  of  the  heart, 
preventing  this  organ  from  transmitting  a  sufficiency  of  blood  to  the  brain  for 
the  due  performance  of  its  functions ;  and  such  an  effect  is  most  likely  to  take 
place  when  the  patient,  through*  neglect,  wilfulness,  or  mismanagement,  sits 
up  in  bed,  or  stands  on  the  floor,  thus  suddenly  depressing  the  heart's  action. 
In  this  way  life  is  sometimes  instantaneously  destroyed  in  lying-in  females, 
especially  in  those  who  have  suffered  seriously  from  hemorrhage ;  and  similar 
results  are  occasionally  witnessed  after  surgical  operations  and  accidents.  In 
another  class  of  cases,  death  is  probably  caused  by  embolism,  that  is,  by  the 
formation  of  heart-clots,  and  of  fibrinous  concretions  in  the  vessels,  impeding 
the  passage  of  blood,  and  so  arresting,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  the  func- 
tions of  an  important  organ.  It  is  well  known  that  copious  hemorrhage,  or 
severe  shock,  invariably  renders  the  blood  more  coagulable,  and  hence  snch 
a  state  of  the  system  must  be  regarded  as  powerfully  predisposing  to  the 
occurrence  of  embolism. 

It  is  sufficient,  for  all  practical  purposes,  to  know  that  such  an  event  may 
occur  after  operations,  without  any  formal  attempt  at  its  solution,  which  the 
present  state  of  the  science  hardly  enables  us  to  do.  Whatever  the  cause 
may  be,  no  efforts  should  be  spared  to  prevent  it.  For  this  purpose,  the 
utmost  care  should  be  taken,  after  all  serious  operations,  not  to  prop  the 
patient  up  in  bed,  or  to  let  him  get  upon  his  feet ;  nay,  further,  he  should 
not,  if  he  is  very  weak  or  exhausted,  be  permitted  to  move  about  in  bed,  or, 
in  short,  to  do  anything  calculated  to  induce  syncope,  or  promote  the  occur- 
rence of  embolism.  The  diet  should  be  of  a  suitable  kind,  and  such  medi- 
cine should  be  given  as  shall  have  a  tendency  to  give  tone  and  strength  to 
the  system.  Free  use,  in  particular,  should  be  made  of  brandy  and  milk. 
If  syncope  occur,  the  head  must  immediately  be  placed  low,  and  recourse  be 
had  to  sinapisms  and  stimulating  injections,  to  reassure  the  heart,  although 
this  will  probably  be  in  vain,  especially  if  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  its  action 
be  the  presence  of  a  clot,  either  in  its  own  cavities  or  in  some  vessel.  As  it  is 
impossible  to  foretell,  in  any  given  case,  when  the  patient  may  be  exempt  from 
sudden  death,  after  severe  shock,  or  great  loss  of  blood,  the  precautions  here 
enjoined  should  be  rigidly  observed  until  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  all 
danger  from  this  cause  is  passed. 

y.  The  mortality  oi  surgical  operations  is  subject  to  numerous  contingencies, 
some  of  which  have  an  intimate  relation  with  the  patient  himself,  some  with 
the  nature  of  the  injury,  or  accident  necessitating  the  interference,  and  some 
with  the  surgeon,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  It  may  be  assumed,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  that  all  the  capital  operations,  as  they  are  termed,  are  attended  with 
a  certain  degree  of  risk  to  life,  while  not  a  few  of  the  minor  or  more  insig- 
nificant ones  have,  from  causes  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine,  a  fatal 
issue.  It  has  been  asserted  by  an  eminent  authority.  Professor  Simpson,  that 
a  patient  who  is  about  to  undergo  a  severe  operation  incurs  as  much  danger 
as  a  soldier  engaged  in  the  most  fierce  and  bloody  battle.  This  is  a  strong 
declaration,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  fully  borne  out  by  facts ;  nevertheless,  it 
must  be  received  with  some  degree  of  reserve.  If  a  man  serves  as  a  forlorn 
hope,  he  will  stand  a  fair  chance  of  being  killed ;  and  so  precisely  with  a 
patient  who  submits  to  the  knife  on  account  of  some  terrible  accident  or  dis- 
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ease.  But  snch  cases  coDstitnte  the  exception,  not  the  nile ;  under  ordinary 
cireainstances,  if  the  system  is  properly  prepared,  and  the  operation  well  per- 
formed, the  surgeon  looks  with  great  confidence  for  a  good  recovery.  If  he 
Gonld  always  select  his  cases,  the  general  result  wonld  be  very  different.  He 
wonld  then  not  employ  the  knife  against  his  judgment,  as  a  dernier  resort, 
with  the  certainty  that  there  was  hardly  one  chance  out  of  a  hundred  for  a 
favorable  issue ;  he  would  let  all  the  bad,  desperate,  or  unpromising  cases 
alone,  to  get  well  or  perish,  as  a  kind  Providence  might  direct  But  so  long 
as  a  surgeon  has  any  feelings  of  humanity  he  cannot  do  this ;  he  must  take 
the  good,  bad  and  indifferent  cases  as  they  present  themselves,  and  do  the 
best  he  can  with  them.  It  is  only  when  he  is  guilty  of  neglect,  or  of  serious 
mismanagement,  that  he  should  be  considered  culpable.  He  does  not  expect 
to  save  all ;  he  knows  that  many  must  necessarily  perish,  not  so  much  as  an 
effect  of  the  operation  as  of  the  injury  or  disease  for  which  the  operation  is 
performed,  and  in  attempting  to  estimate  the  probable  result  of  his  inter- 
ference, he  does  not  forget  to  take  into  the  account  the  risk  which  his  patient  is 
obliged  to  incur  from  hemorrhage,  erysipelas,  pyemia,  tetanus  and  other  in- 
tercorrent  but  often  unavoidable  affections.  He  is  assured  that  there  is  no 
case,  however  desperate,  that  may  not  recover,  or  one,  however  insignificant, 
that  may  not  perish. 

The  following  tables  will  serve  to  show  what  has  hitherto  been  the  mor- 
tality after  some  of  the  so-called  capital  operations : — 

Proportion. 

lin7A 
I  in  si 
1  in  2ji^ 
lin21 

But  these  results,  so  humiliating  to  surgery,  refer  chiefly  to  hospital  prac- 
tice, and  can,  therefore,  hardly  be  considered  as  affording  a  fair  average  of 
the  experience  of  the  profession  in  general.  The  great  majority  of  the  most 
desperate  cases,  both  of  injury  and  disease,  in  all  large  towns  and  cities,  find 
their  way  into  pnblic  institntions,  where  they  rapidly  sink  under  the  joint 
influence  of  vitiated  air,  erysipelas,  pyemia,  and  want  of  proper  attendance. 
It  is  a  notorions  fact  that  many  more  patients  recover  after  bad  injuries  and 
severe  operations  in  the  conntry  than  in  the  city ;  and.  to  go  no  further,  it 
may  confidently  be  asserted  that  an  experienced  operator  will  lose  fewer 
cases  than  one  who  is  just  commencing  his  career. 


Oporationi. 

Cases. 

BeeoTeriet. 

Deaths. 

Lithotomj 

Ligation  of  arteries  . 

Herniotomj 

Amputation  of  the  thigh  . 

7,874 
401 
622 

1,642 

6,792 
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326 

907 

1,082 
123 
296 
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CHAPTEK   XV. 

PLASTIC   SURGERY. 

Plastic  Subqeby  is  that  branch  of  the  subject  which  treats  of  the  resto- 
ration of  lost  parts  by  the  transplantation  of  healthy  integument  from  some 
neighboring  region.  Originally  restricted  to  the  repair  of  the  nose,  it  has, 
daring  the  present  century,  busied  itself,  in  different  ways,  with  the  emenda- 
tion of  yarious  other  organs,  and  has  thus  greatly  enriched  the  domain  of 
general  surgery ;  having,  in  fact,  created  a  new  department  of  operative 
medicine,  as  fertile  in  its  resources  as  it  has  already  been  brilliant  in  its  re- 
sults. The  perfection  which  plastic  surgery  has  attained  within  the  last 
twenty  years  is  truly  wonderful,  and  affords  a  striking  evidence  of  the  inge- 
nuity, talent,  and  enterprise  of  the  medical  profession  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  It  has  literally  been  a  field  of  conquests,  upon  which  have  been 
achieved  some  of  the  proudest  triumphs  of  the  human  mind  in  modern  times. 
Among  the  many  names  that  are  honorably  associated  with  this  department 
of  surgery,  on  account  of  their  persevering  efforts  to  advance  its  interests, 
those  of  Carpue,  Dieffenbach,  Blandin,  Zeis,  Jobert,  Serre,  Liston,  and  Yon 
Ammon,  of  Europe,  and  Pancoast,  J.  M.  Warren,  and  Miitter,  of  this 
country,  hold  deservedly  a  high  rank.  Several  of  these  surgeons  have  com- 
posed able  treatises  on  plastic  surgery,  and  have  thus  indelibly  identified 
their  names  with  its  history. 

Yarious  names  have  been  devised  to  designate  this  branch  of  surgery. 
Thus,  Blandin  denominates  it  autoplasty,  from  a  Greek  compound  literally 
signifying  self-creation.  Another  French  authority,  Mons.  Yelpeau,  prefers 
the  word  anaplasty,  the  true  meaning  of  which  is  reconstruction.  By  others 
the  term  plastic,  from  the  Greek  verb  to  mould,  model,  or  adjust,  is  used,  and 
this  is  perhaps  less  objectionable  than  any  other  ;  at  all  events,  it  possesses 
the  advantage  of  being  easily  understood. 

It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  one  branch  of  plastic  surgery  has  been 
practised  in  India  from  time  immemorial.  In  that  country  the  barbarous 
custom  has  existed  for  ages  of  punishing  certain  classes  of  criminals  by 
cutting  off  their  noses,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  sympathy  for  these 
poor  wretches  gradually  induced  persons  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  means 
of  affording  them  relief.  Hence  arose  rhinoplasty,  or  the  operation  of  making 
new  noses,  pursued  chiefly  by  a  low  order  of  native  priests,  whose  ignorance 
of  the  healing  art  was  too  profound  to  justify  the  idea  that  their  efforts  were 
often  crowned  with  success.  According  to  Galen,  the  ancient  Egyptians 
were  well  acquainted  with  rhinoplasty,  but  self-interest  and  pride  prevented 
them  from  communicating  a  knowledge  of  it  to  other  nations.  Whether  the 
operation  was  ever  performed  in  Greece  and  Rome  history  does  not  inform 
us,  although  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that,  if  it  had  been,  it  would  have 
been  silent  on  the  subject.  In  Europe  attention  was  first  prominently  drawn 
to  the  restoration  of  lost  parts  by  Gaspar  Taliacotius,  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Bologna.  In  a  work  on  the  subject,  re- 
markable for  its  erudition,  and  the  simplicity  of  its  diction,  published  at 
Yenice,  in  I597|  he  has  described  with  great  minuteness  the  art  of  repairing 
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iDutilated  noses,  lips,  and  ears,  illastrated  by  nnmerons  engraving^.  It  bears 
the  title  of  "  De  Cnrtorun^  Chirnrgia  per  insitionem,"  and  is  corioas  as  fur- 
nishing a  record  of  the  observation  and  experience  of  a  trnly  great  snrgeon 
soon  after  the  revival  of  learning.  His  practice  must  have  been  very  great 
as  a  rhinoplastic  snrgeon,  for  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  patients  visited  him 
from  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  pnpils  of  Taliacotius,  settling  in  different 
parts  of  the  continent,  took  great  pains  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the 
operation  among  the  profession,  although  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  often 
applied  in  practice,  doubtless  from  fear  of  failure.  The  operation,  moreover, 
was  doomed  to  encounter  many  obstacles  from  ridicule,  which  always  exerts 
a  powerful  inflnence  upon  the  weak  and  prejudiced  in  every  country,  and  not 
nnfreqnently  has  the  effect  of  throwing  a  new  and  useful  invention  completely 
into  the  shade. 

The  method  of  Taliacotius  consists  in  borrowing  the  required  material 
from  the  arm ;  the  operation  is  very  tedious  and  complex,  and  has  been 
almost  entirely  snperseded  by  the  Indian  method,  in  which  the  flap  is  taken  from 
the  forehead.  These  two  processes  will  be  described  in  their  proper  place. 
Meanwhile,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Oriental  operation  was  first  success- 
fully performed  in  Europe  in  1814,  by  Mr.  Carpue,  of  London,  who,  in  1816, 
published  an  account  of  this  and  of  another  case,  equally  fortunate.  To 
Dieffenbach,  however,  more  than  to  any  one  else,  is  due  the  merit  of  having 
first  generalized  the  operation,  by  pointing  out  the  sphere  of  its  application. 

The  nomenclature  of  these  plastic  operations  has  assumed  quite  an  im- 
posing character,  from  the  numerous  structures  to  which  they  are  applicable. 
It  is  formed  by  adding  the  word  plasty  to  the  anatomical  name  of  the  part 
concerned,  as  rhinoplasty,  genoplasty,  and  urethroplasty.  Before  I  proceed 
to  speak  of  these  operations  separately,  it  will  be  necessary  to  offer  some 
remarks  of  a  general  nature  respecting  the  causes  which  necessitate  them,  the 
preparation  of  the  system,  the  proper  mode  of  conducting  them,  and  the 
character  of  the  after-treatment. 

The  causes  necessitating  these  operations  are  various  kinds  of  accidents 
and  diseases.  Thus,  in  India,  as  already  stated,  rhinoplasty  is  generally  re- 
quired on  account  of  wilful  mutilation  of  the  nose  as  a  punishment  for  crime; 
in  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  often  called  for  on  account  of  injury  sus- 
tained by  the  small  sword  in  duelling.  The  vicious  cicatrices  left  by  burns 
and  scalds  frequently  led  to  the  necessity  of  their  performance  ;  in  fact,  a 
large  field  for  plastic  surgery  has  been  opened  in  this  class  of  lesions,  in  which 
good  service  was  rendered  by  the  late  Dr.  Mutter,  since  attention  was  first 
directed  to  it.  Of  the  various  diseases  which  may  create  a  necessity  for  this 
kind  of  interference,  carcinoma,  struma,  and  syphilis  occupy  the  first  rank, 
these  affections  not  unfrequently  destroying  the  greater  portion  of  the  nose 
and  lip,  and  thus  causing  the  most  disgusting  deformity.  Genoplasty  is  ge- 
nerally required  on  account  of  ulceration  of  the  cheek  from  the  effects  of 
mercury;  and  urethroplasty,  in  consequence  of  urinary  fistule,  the  result 
generally  of  stricture  and  abscess. 

Whatever  may  be  the  causes  leading  to  the  necessity  of  these  operations, 
none  should  ever  be  undertaken  without  thorough  preparation  of  the  system, 
extending  through  a  number  of  days,  if  not  several  weeks.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject it  is  impossible  to  insist  too  strongly.  I  have  seen  enough  of  these  cases 
to  satisfy  me  that  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  preliminary  treatment,  and 
that  most  of  the  failures  which  attend  the  procedure  are  due  to  the  neglect 
of  this  precaution,  for  which  there  is  the  less  excuse,  seeing  that  there  is 
never  any  need  of  immediate  interference.  There  is  no  necessity,  unless  the 
patient  is  very  plethoric,  for  the  use  of  the  lancet ;  light  diet,  rest,  and  an 
occasional  purgative  will  generally  suffice  to  bring  down  the  system  to  a 
proper  point  of  tolerance  for  the  approaching  ordeal.     If  the  patient  is  from 
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abroad,  he  mast  not  be  molested  nntil  he  has  recovered  from  his  fatigue,  and 
become  accustomed,  in  some  degree,  to  his  apartfpent  and  to  those  who  are 
to  attend  to  his  wants.  Above  all,  let  it  be  seen  to  that  his  room  is  spacions, 
cheerfnl,  and  well-ventilated.  If  the  weather  be  cold,  the  temperatnre  mnst 
be  regulated  by  the  thermometer,  uniformity  in  this  respect  being  of  para- 
mount importance  to  the  snccess  of  the  enterprise.  No  operation  of  this 
kind  should  be  undertaken  in  the  heat  of  summer. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  no  plastic  operation  should  ever  be 
attempted  so  long  as  the  disease  necessitating  it  is  not  completely  eradicated 
from  the  part  and  system.  It  would  be  the  height  of  folly,  for  example,  to 
undertake  the  restoration  of  a  nose  lost  in  consequence  of  constitutional 
syphilis  if  there  were  any  traces  of  this  affection,  in  any  portion  of  the  body, 
however  remote,  or  however  distantly  connected  with  the  disfigured  organ ; 
for  there  could  be  no  possible  guarantee  here  that  the  disease  might  not 
attack  the  new  nose  or  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  old,  and  so  frustrate  the 
design  of  the  surgeon.  Besides,  even  supposing  that  such  an  untoward 
occurrence  did  not  take  place,  still,  it  would  be  improper  to  operate,  because 
the  subjects  of  this  disease  are  not  only  very  prone  to  erysipelas  but  wounds 
in  them  generally  unite  with  more  difficulty  than  in  healthy  persons.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  struma,  although  I  have  great  doubts  whether  this 
disease,  by  itself,  ever  destroyed  any  nose,  ear,  or  lip.  The  mischief  that  is 
so  often  ascribed  to  it  is  nearly  always  done  by  syphilis,  or  by  a  combination 
of  these  affections  from  the  transmission  of  the  two  poisons  from  the  parent 
to  the  offspring.  It  is  different  with  carcinoma.  Here  the  plastic  opera- 
tion may,  in  general,  be  performed  immediately  after  the  excision  of  the 
specific  disease. 

The  manner  of  performing  the  operation  relates  to  the  position  of  the 
patient,  the  surgeon,  and  the  assistants ;  the  administration  of  chloroform ; 
the  mode  of  selecting,  making,  and  fastening  the  flaps ;  and  several  other 
circumstances  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify. 

If  the  operation  be  very  simple,  and  likely  to  be  soon  over,  the  patient 
may  sit  up ;  otherwise  he  should  lie  down,  his  head  and  shoulders  being  pro- 
perly supported  by  pillows.  The  surgeon  and  the  assistants  should  dispose 
themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  may  seem  most  useful  for  the  prompt  and 
successful  execution  of  the  operation.  An  anaesthetic  is  proper  in  almost 
every  case,  since  the  operation  is  frequently  not  only  very  tedious,  but  it  is 
always  desirable  that  the  patient  should  be  as  passive  as  possible  while  it  is 
in  progress. 

There  are,  as  has  already  been  stated,  two  points  from  which  the  integu- 
ment may  be  transplanted  for  filling  up  the  chasm  in  the  mutilated  organ  ; 
either  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  part,  or  from  a  distance.  Thus,  in 
making  a  new  nose,  or  mending  an  old  one,  the  flap  may  be  taken  from  the 
forehead,  according  to  the  Indian  method  ;  or,  if  the  gap  be  very  small,  even 
from  the  cheek,  at  a  still  shorter  distance  from  the  nose.  Or  the  surgeon, 
adopting  the  plan  of  Taliacotius,  now  known  as  the  Italian  operation,  may 
borrow  the  necessary  material  from  the  arm,  although  this  method,  owing  to 
its  tedious  and  complicated  character,  has  become  almost  obsolete.  In  some 
cases  the  flap  is  obtained  by  a  kind  of  migratory  process,  being  successively 
transferred  from  one  region  to  another  nntil  it  reaches  its  final  destination. 
Roux,  in  this  manner,  attempted  to  close  an  opening  in  the  cheek,  by  in- 
serting a  piece  of  the  lower  lip  into  the  upper,  and,  after  a  time,  when  the 
parts  had  contracted  thorough  adhesions  and  become  accustomed  to  each 
other,  transferring  it  to  the  place  which  it  was  intended  permanently  to  oc- 
cupy. Such  a  procedure  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be  puerile,  but  upon 
reflection  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  cases  might  arise  where  it  would  not 
only  be  justifiable  but  very  proper. 
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However  obtained,  it  is  important  that  the  integument  shonld,  if  possible, 
be  perfectly  sound ;  free,  not  only  from  disease,  bnt  from  scars.  The  import- 
ance of  attention  to  this  rnle  is  too  obvious  to  require  comment  A  cicatrice, 
having  only  a  low  vitality,  is  extremely  apt  to  slough  when  transplanted. 
A  sickly  graft  cannot  take  root  on  a  sound  bough,  nor  will  a  diseased  bough 
permit  the  growth  of  a  sound  graft.  To  unite  and  maintain  their  future 
relations,  both  must  be  healthy.  Another  point  of  consequence  is  that  the 
flap  should  be  as  destitute  as  possible  of  hair ;  for,  although  it  might  be 
divested  of  this  after  it  has  grown  fast  in  its  new  position,  yet  it  is  always 
best  not  to  incur  any  risk  of  unseemliness  from  this  source. 

The  size  of  the  flap  must,  as  a  general  rule,  be  at  least  one-third  larger 
than  the  opening  which  it  is  intended  to  cover,  to  allow  for  the  necessary 
shrinkage.  If  the  integument  be  very  thick  the  contraction  will  be  less  than 
nnder  opposite  circumstances,  but  even  here  it  is  well  for  the  surgeon  to  be 
on  bis  guard,  lest,  when  the  cure  is  completed,  the  result  should  disappoint 
him.  The  shrinkage  is  always  gradual,  and  generally  continues  for  many 
months  after  the  operation,  the  part  gaining  in  thickness  and  density  what  it 
loses  in  circumference. 

The  shape  of  the  flap  must  accurately  correspond  with  that  of  the  gap 
which  it  is  destined  to  close.  Hence  the  best  plan  is  always  to  define  its 
ontline  before  the  operation  by  means  of  a  pattern,  placed  upon  the  surface 
whence  the  integument  is  to  be  taken,  and  marked  ofif  with  ink,  nitrate  of 
silver,  or,  what  is  better  than  either,  tincture  of  iodine. 

The  composition  of  the  flap  is  a  matter  of  importance.  It  should  consist 
merely  of  skin  and  areolar  tissue,  with  a  small  quantity  of  adipose  substance ; 
moscular  fibre,  nerves,  and  veins  being  carefully  excluded.  The  presence  of 
a  thin  layer  of  fat  is  always  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  the  flap,  as  it 
tends  to  protect  the  subcutaneous  vessels,  and  facilitate  adhesion.  A  large 
pedicle  must  always  be  left,  otherwise  the  part  may  die  from  inadequate 
supply  of  blood  and  nervous  fluid.  No  large  artery  should  be  embraced  in 
it,  as  this  would  convey  more  blood  into  it  than  would  be  required  for  its 
nutrition,  or  than  the  veins  could  return. 

These  preliminaries  being  disposed  of,  the  surgeon  is  ready  to  begin  the 
operation.  With  a  sharp  scalpel  he  now  pares  the  edges  of  the  part  to  be 
repaired,  vivifying  them  with  great  accuracy,  and  removing  all  redundant  and 
callous  matter  ^  or  he  may  first  dissect  up  the  flap,  and  do  the  paring  after- 
wards, as  fancy  or  convenience  may  dictate.  In  executing  this  step  of  the 
operation,  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  press  or  pinch,  either  with  the 
finger  or  forceps,  any  portion  of  the  flap  or  old  skin,  but  to  leave  everything 
in  as  natural  a  condition  as  possible,  since  nothing  will  so  readily  promote 
reunion.  The  edges  may  be  bevelled  off"  or  cut  straight,  according  to  circum- 
stances, as  will  be  more  particularly  described  hereafter.  The  dissection  is 
frequently  attended  with  smart  hemorrhage,  but  the  rule  is  never  to  apply 
any  ligature  to  the  flap,  lest  it  should  interfere  with  the  adhesive  process, 
although  any  vessel  that  may  spirt  on  the  wound  should  at  once  be  secured, 
and  the  wound  itself  promptly  closed  by  suture.  More  or  less  gaping  will 
of  course  remain,  but  it  is  astonishing  how  small  a  cicatrice  is  usually  left 
even  in  the  most  extensive  lesions  of  this  description. 

All  bleeding  having  ceased,  the  flap  is  gently  sponged,  and  accurately 
stitched  to  the  edges  of  the  chasm  which  it  is  designed  to  close.  The  most 
eligible  suture  will  be  found  to  be  the  interrupted,  with  an  interval  of  from 
two  to  three  lines  between  the  threads,  the  ends  being  tied  with  a  slip-knot 
over  a  narrow  roll  of  adhesive  plaster.  The  advantage  of  this  procedure  is 
that  the  suture  may  be  loosened  at  any  time  if  it  be  found  to  be  too  tight. 
Much  harm  is  often  done  by  placing  the  stitches  too  closely,  the  effect  being 
to  cut  off  the  circulation.    The  twisted  suture  is  objectionable  for  the  reason, 
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first,  that  the  needles  are,  ia  many  places,  difficult  of  introduction,  and, 
secondly,  that  they  are  liable  to  cause  too  great  a  degree  of  tension.  The 
grooved  suture,  so  happily  used  in  plastic  surgery  by  Professor  Pancoast, 
will  be  described  in  connection  with  rhinoplasty,  to  which  it  is  more  particu- 
larly applicable. 

The  dressing  is  completed  by  covering  the  edges  of  the  newly  related  parts 
with  lint,  spread  with  simple  cerate,  or  wet  with  olive  oil,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  dry  and  shrivelled,  an  effect  which  is  very  liable  to  hap- 
pen when  this  precaution  is  not  duly  attended  to.  The  surface  of  the  flap 
may  be  protected  with  dry  lint,  or,  what  is  generally  preferable,  be  exposed 
to  the  air.  If  it  is  very  large,  it  will  be  necessary  to  confine  it  lightly  in  its 
place  with  adhesive  plaster  and  a  bandage,  but  anything  like  firm  pressure 
must  be  carefully  avoided.  The  wound  from  which  the  flap  has  been  bor- 
rowed is  dressed  with  cold  water,  and  a  similar  application  may  be  made  to 
the  amended  organ  if  appearances  indicate  that  there  is  a  likelihood  of  over- 
action.  The  operation  being  completed,  the  part  is  kept  at  rest  in  a  relaxed 
and  elevated  position  ;  a  light,  cooling  diet  is  enjoined ;  and  the  air  of  the 
apartment  is  carefully  regulated  by  the  thermometer,  an  equable  temperature 
being  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the  welfare  both  of  the  part  and  system. 
A  full  anodyne  is  given  the  moment  the  patient  is  put  to  bed  ;  but,  if  things 
go  on  well,  the  bowels  must  not  be  disturbed  under  forty-eight  hours,  when 
they  may  be  opened  by  a  cooling  laxative. 

The  sutures  may  be  removed,  on  an  average,  from  the  third  to  the  fifth 
day ;  but  so  long  as  they  are  doing  well  they  should  not  be  disturbed,  and 
there  are  few  cases  in  which  it  is  proper  to  take  them  all  away  at  once.  Great 
attention  to  cleanliness  must  be  observed,  and  the  best  mode  of  effecting  this 
is  to  irrigate  the  parts  occasionally  with  the  syringe. 

If  undue  swelling  and  discoloration  arise,  the  patient  must  be  promptly 
bled  and  purged,  and  such  local  means  employed  as  shall  be  best  calculated 
to  meet  the  emergency  of  the  case.  Leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  flap,  but  not  to  the  flap  itself  for  fear  of  exciting  erysipelas. 
Occasionally,  a  considerable  flow  of  blood  may  be  obtained  by  slightly  lifting 
the  flap  at  one  or  more  points,  the  bleeding  being  encouraged  with  a  sponge 
and  warm  water. 

The  great  danger  after  an  operation  of  this  kind  is  erysipelas,  which  may 
be  so  considerable  as  to  destroy  not  only  the  flap  but  also  the  patient.  Such 
an  occurrence  should  be  promptly  met  by  the  topical  use  of  dilute  tincture  of 
iodine,  and  by  appropriate  internal  remedies,  especially  quinine  and  iron ; 
aided,  if  there  be  any  tendency  to  a  typhoid  state  of  the  system,  by  stimulat- 
ing drinks  and  a  generous  diet.  Now  and  then  a  patient  is  lost  by  pyemia, 
but  such  an  event  is  fortunately  very  uncommon.  Gangrene  of  the  flap,  either 
from  inadequate  nutrition,  over-action,  or  undue  constriction,  occasionally 
occurs,  and  destroys  the  success  of  the  operation. 

For  a  time  the  flap  remains  pale  and  cold,  but  these  symptoms  soon  subside, 
and  are  succeeded  by  a  bluish  appearance  and  an  increase  of  temperature. 
The  circulation  is  evidently  temporarily  embarrassed,  the  arteries  conveying 
blood  faster  to  the  part  than  the  veins  can  remove  it.  Hence  a  certain  de- 
gree of  stagnation  ensues,  followed  by  a  bluish,  threatening  condition  of  the 
part,  which,  however,  soon  disappears  spontaneously.  Natural  sensation 
does  not  return  for  a  long  time ;  it  begins  first  along  the  edges  of  the  flap, 
and  thence  gradually  extends  over  the  rest  of  its  surface.  For  the  first  few 
months  the  transplanted  skin  may  appear  unnaturally  large  and  nnseemlj ; 
gradually,  however,  it  becomes  smaller  and  smaller,  and  eventually  may  shrink 
so  much  as  to  answer  but  imperfectly  the  objects  of  the  operation. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

SUBCUTANEOUS   SURGERY. 

SuBOUTANXOUS  SuBOSRT  is  One  of  the  creations  of  modern  times,  due 
ehieflj  to  the  genins  and  intrepidity  of  one  man.  Dr.  Lonis  Stromeyer,  of 
Hanover,  who  was  the  first  to  practise,  upon  a  rational  and  philosophical 
plan,  a  snbcntaneous  operation,  the  undertaking  consisting  in  the  division  of 
the  tendo  Achillis  for  the  cnre  of  dnb-foot.  The  operation  was  performed 
in  February,  1831,  and  eventuated  in  the  complete  restoration  of  the  use  of 
the  limb.  Prior  to  this  period  several  attempts  had  been  made,  by  different 
aargeons,  as  Lorenz,  Thilenius,  Michaelis,  Sartorius,  and  Dolpech,  to  relieve 
this  complaint,  but  they  had  all  signally  failed,  simply  because  they  had  not 
been  based  upon  correct  scientific  principles.  The  results  of  Dr.  Stromeyer's 
observations  and  experiments  were  given  to  the  profession  in  1838,  in  a  vol* 
Qme  replete  with  interest,  entitled  Contributions  to  Operative  Orthopaedic 
Sargery,  in  which  he  has  described,  with  circumstantial  minuteness,  the  pro- 
per method  of  dividing  the  different  tendons  concerned  in  the  production  of 
the  various  distortions  of  the  foot,  with  an  account  of  the  after-treatment. 

Since  the  publication  of  Stromeyer,  the  domain  of  subcutaneous  surgery 
baa  been  greatly  enlarged,  by  the  application  of  its  principles  to  other  parts 
of  the  body,  for  the  relief  of  which  it  has  already  performed  the  most  valua- 
ble services.  Dieffenbach,  in  1839,  gave  it  a  new  impulse  by  devising  the 
operation  for  strabismus,  which,  although  not  practised  by  him  subcutaneonsly, 
did  much  to  inspire  new  confidence  in  the  procedure,  and  to  awaken  a  new 
interest  in  its  application.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  the  section  of  the 
muscles  of  the  eye  was  performed  without  external  wound,  and  the  operation, 
originally  suggested  by  Gu^rin,  seems  to  be  growing  more  and  more  in  favor 
with  the  profession.  The  latter  surgeon  has  extended  the  snbcntaneous 
practice  to  the  treatment  of  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  by  the  division  of 
the  muscles  of  the  back ;  and,  at  a  more  recent  period  still,  it  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  relief  of  namerous  other  affections,  which  would  hardly  admit  of 
cnre  in  any  other  manner.  Among  the  more  important  operations  which 
have  grown  out  of  this  branch  of  surgery  are  the  removal  of  cartilaginous 
bodies  from  the  joints,  the  radical  cure  of  hernia,  the  reduction  of  chronic 
dislocations,  the  evacuation  of  abscesses,  the  cure  of  anchylosis,  and  the  ob- 
literation of  serous  cavities.  Too  short  a  time  has  elapsed  since  the  discovery 
of  subcutaneous  surgery  to  enable  us  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  its  limits,  or 
the  extent  to  which  it  may  with  propriety  be  carried  in  practice ;  but  it  is 
nQt  difficult  to  perceive  that  in  a  field  affording  such  unbounded  opportuni- 
ties for  the  exhibition  of  display  and  selfishness,  much  abuse  must  creep  in, 
which  time  alone  will  be  able  to  rectify. 

The  practice  of  subcutaneous  surgery  is  founded  upon  the  great  law  that 
an  wounds  and  injuries  occurring  without  an  opening  in  the  integument  unite 
with  very  little,  or,  according  to  some,  with  no  inflammation,  and  with  no 
ioppuration,  diiffering  thus  essentially  from  similar  lesions  accompanied  with 
a  solution  of  continuity  of  the  skin,  which  are  always  followed  by  considerable 
inflammation,  and  also  very  frequently,  if  not  generally,  by  a  discharge  of 
pus.  This  law,  which  is  now  universally  recognized  by  surgeons,  was  clearly 
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ennnciated  by  Mr.  Jobn  Hanter,  in  bis  writings,  near  tbe  close  of  the  last 
century,  but  did  not  attract  tbe  serions  attention  of  bis  coantrjmen  ontil 
within  a  very  recent  period ;  not,  indeed,  nntil  tbe  facts  of  tbe  subcataneoai 
section  bad  been  placed  upon  a  firm  and  immutable  basis  by  tbe  practitionen 
of  tbe  continent  of  Europe.  Tbe  idea  of  tbe  illustrious  Englishman  lay  in 
bis  writings,  like  a  pebble  npon  tbe  sea  shore,  often  seen  but  never  observed, 
until  accident  directed  attention  to  it  years  after  the  establishment,  by  otben, 
of  tbe  great  principles  which  he  bad  so  clearly  ennnciated.  One  reason, 
perhaps  the  chief  one,  of  this  was  that  he  himself  had  ncTer  performed  a 
subcutaneous  operation :  if  he  bad,  there  is  certainly  no  evidence  of  the  fact 
in  any  of  his  writings.  The  only  passage  in  his  works  which  has  any  rele- 
vancy to  the  present  subject  is  the  following :  "  The  injuries  done  to  sound 
parts,  I  shaN  divide  into  two  sorts,  according  to  the  effects  of  the  accident 
The  first  kind  consists  of  those  in  which  the  injured  parts  do  not  communi* 
cate  externally,,  as  concussions  of  the  whole  body  or  of  particular  parts, 
strains,  bruises,  and  simple  fractures,  either  of  bone  or  tendon,  which  form  a 
large  division.  The  second  consists  of  those  which  have  an  external  com- 
munication, comprehending  wounds  of  all  kinds,  and  compound  fractures. 
Bruises  which  have  destroyed  the  life  of  the  part  may  be  considered  as  a 
third  division,  partaking,  at  tbe  beginning,  of  the  nature  of  tbe  first,  but 
finally  terminating  like  the  second.  The  injuries  of  the  first  divisioD,  in 
which  the  parts  do  not  communicate  externally,  seldom  inflame,  while  those 
of  the  second  commonly  both  inflame  and  suppurate."  It  is  evident,  from 
the  tenor  of  this  passage,  that  Mr.  Hunter  had  carefully  studied  the  influence 
of  the  air  upon  the  effects  of  wounds,  but  it  is  not  very  clear,  from  aught 
that  appears  in  it,  that  he  had  any  conceptions  whatever  of  the  nature  of  sub- 
cutaneous surgery,  properly  so  called. 

Several  of  what  are  now  dignified  as  subcutaneous  operations  have  been 
performed  for  a  long  time.  The  mode  of  evacuating  chronic  abscesses  by  a 
valvular  incision,  first  practised  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury, legitimately  belongs  to  this  division  of  surgery,  its  object,  as  clearly 
enunciated  by  the  originator,  being  the  exclusion  of  the  air,  it  being  well 
known  that  the  contact  of  this  fluid  with  the  pus  in  the  interior  of  the  sac 
was  the  cause  of  the  excessive  local  and  constitutional  disturbance  which  so 
often  followed  the  old  mode  of  opening  these  collections.  Of  the  value  of 
this  procedure  there  can  be  no  doubt,  although  the  class  of  cases  which  it  is 
intended  to  relieve  is,  from  their  very  nature,  unfortunately  too  often  fatal. 
The  operation  of  dividing  the  stricture  in  strangulated  hernia,  external  to 
the  sac,  originated  with  J.  L.  Petit  upwards  of  a  century  ago,  but  has  only 
of  late  years  received  the  attention  it  merits.  Some  of  the  English  practi- 
tioners, commencing  with  Mr.  Aston  Key,  have  recently  bestowed  much  at- 
tention upon  the  subject,  and  have  adduced  a  body  of  testimony  in  its  favor 
highly  flattering  to  this  mode  of  treatment.  The  object  of  the  operation, 
whose  advantages  and  disadvantages  will  be  considered  in  their  appropriate 
place,  is,  by  relieving  the  bowel  subcutaneously,  to  guard  against  tbe  occur- 
rence of  the  severe  inflammation  which  so  frequently  attends  the  ordinary 
procedure,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  best  surgeons.  The  injection  of  hydro- 
cele with  irritating  fluids,  as  suggested  by  Sir  James  Earle,  early  in  tbe  pre- 
sent century,  is  another  instance  of  a  subcutaneous  operation,  which  has 
long  been  familiar  to  the  profession,  and  been  practised  by  every  enlightened 
surgeon  in  Europe  and  America.  Some  recent  writers  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  class  the  use  of  the  seton  in  the  treatment  of  ununited  fracture  among  the 
expedients  of  subcutaneous  surgery ;  such  an  application  is  certainly  carry- 
ing  this  department  altogether  beyond  its  legitimate  limits,  and  is  therefore 
calculated  to  do  the  subject  much  harm  by  giving  to  it  a  wrong  direction. 
The  wound  made  by  a  seton  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  open  wound, 
followed  not  only  by  high  inflammation  but  by  profuse  suppuration  ;  occur- 
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rences  which  it  is  the  peculiar  proTince  of  sabcutaneous  sargery  to  gaard 
agaiust.  A  better  example  of  a  sabcataneoos  operation,  performed  for  the 
relief  of  nDnoited  fracture,  is  the  division  withont  wonnd,  bj  means  of  a  long, 
slender  knife,  of  the  soft  tissnes  which  form  aronnd  the  ends  of  the  broken 
bone,  the  raw  surfaces  being  afterwards  approximated  and  maintained  bj  ap- 
propriate apparatus. 

On  the  whole,  regarding  subcutaneous  surgery  in  its  legitimate  appli- 
cation, it  appears  to  me  that  the  cases  to  which  it  is  adapted  are  susceptible 
of  being  arranged  under  the  following  heads :  1.  Cases  involving  the  division 
of  tendons,  muscles,  and  aponeuroses  for  the  relief  of  various  distortions,  as 
clob-foot,  club-hand,  spinal  curvature,  and  strabismus ;  the  reduction  of  dis- 
locations, especially  those  of  the  foot ;  and  the  cure  of  anchylosis  of  the  joints, 
depending  upon  contraction  of  the  soft  parts.  2.  Operations  for  the  radical 
cure  of  hernia,  whether  by  puncture  or  injection ;  and  division  of  the  stricture 
in  strangulated  hernia  external  to  the  sac.  3.  The  evacuation  of  chronic 
abscesses  and  of  purulent,  serous,  and  sanguineous  collections  of  the  chest 
and  other  cavities,  by  a  valve-like  opening  of  the  skin.  4.  The  withdrawal 
of  cartilaginous  concretions  from  the  joints,  as  originally  suggested  by  Goy- 
rand  and  Syme.  5.  Operations  for  obliterating  serous  cavities,  when,  in 
consequence  of  inflammation,  they  become  occupied  by  serous  fluid ;  as  the 
vaginal  tunic  of  the  testicle,  certain  synovial  burses,  especially  those  about 
the  hand  and  wrist,  and  various  adventitious  cysts,  particularly  those  which 
are  so  liable  to  form  in  the  neck  in  connection  with  the  thyroid  gland.  6. 
The  comminution,  by  the  knife,  of  diseased  lymphatic  ganglions,  the  incision 
of  inflamed  periosteum,  and  the  division  of  morbid  adhesions,  as  those  exist- 
ing in  chronic  luxations,  in  depressions  of  the  nose,  and  similar  affections. 
7.  Forced  extension  of  anchylosed  joints,  rendered  so  by  the  formation  of 
fibro-ligamentous  bands.  8.  The  subcutaneous  obliteration  of  nevi  or  vas- 
cular tumors,  by  ligature  or  injection.  9.  The  operation  for  the  radical 
care  of  varicocele. 

The  mode  of  operating  for  subcutaneous  purposes  must  vary  of  course  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  indication  which  it  is  designed  to  fulfil.  Whatever, 
however,  the  object  may  be,  the  rule  is  to  make  as  small  an  external  wound 
as  possible,  consisting,  in  fact,  rather  of  a  puncture  than  an  incision,  for  it  is 
ever  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  one  of  the  cardinal  aims  of  every  procedure  of 
the  kind  is  the  exclusion  of  the  air.  The  knife  with  which  the  operation  is 
performed  must  therefore  always  be  very  narrow,  sharp-pointed,  and  rather 
short,  a  length  of  edge  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  being  a  good  average. 
The  annexed  sketch,  fig.  155,  represents  the  knife  which  I  have  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  in  all   my 

subcutaneous   operations.      Such  Fig- 155. 

an  instrument  is  generally  much 

more  manageable  than  a  longer    "^^^ -*^         = 

one,  while  one  of  greater  width 
would  make  too  large  an  opening.  Tenotome, 

If  the  object  be  to  evacuate  an 

abscess,  a  medium-sized  trocar  may  be  used,  the  skin  having  been  previously 
divided  with  a  bistoury.  The  instrument  is  then  passed  for  a  variable  dis- 
tance— usually  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half — through  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue,  when  its  point  is  plunged  into  the  pyogenic  pouch,  its  en- 
trance being  denoted  by  the  want  of  resistance  and  the  escape  perhaps  of  a 
few  drops  of  thin  pus.  In  extracting  cartilaginous  concretions  from  the 
joints,  a  delicate  knife  is  carried  along  under  the  integument  through  the 
capsular  ligament  and  synovial  membrane,  which  are  then  divided  to  a  suffi- 
cient extent  to  admit  of  the  displacement  of  the  morbid  growth,  previously 
fixed  by  the  thumb  and  fingers,  into  the  cellular  substance  external  to  the 
articulation,  from  which,  after  the  wound  is  healed,  it  is  removed  by  a 
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secondary  operation.  The  operation  for  the  radical  cure  of  hernia,  reqnirinji^ 
instraments  of  particular  construction  and  use,  will  be  described  in  its  proper 
place,  and  so  in  regard  to  several  other  procedures  which  cannot  be  noticed 
here. 

All  operations  of  this  kind  should  be  performed  with  great  gentleness  and 
care ;  and  whenever  this  is  done  there  will  be  no  risk  either  of  severe  inflam- 
mation, or  of  the  division  of  any  important  vessels,  nerves,  or  other  structures 
not  concerned  in  the  particular  affection  for  the  relief  of  which  the  procedure 
is  undertaken.  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  maintain  that  tendons  and 
other  textures  may  be  cut  without  the  operation  being  followed  by  inflamma- 
tion ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  a  certain  degree  of  incited  action  is 
present  in  every  instance,  and  if  this  view  of  the  case  be  correct  it  proves 
how  important  it  is  that  it  should  he  kept  within  proper  limits.  This  sub- 
ject, however,  will  again  be  adverted  to  in  speaking  of  tenotomy.  In  general, 
the  little  puncture  made  in  the  operation  unites  in  a  few  hours,  while  the 
gap  which  intervenes  between  the  retracted  ends  of  the  divided  structures  is 
gradually  filled  up  by  plastic  matter,  which  is  eventually  converted  into 
analogous  tissue. 

Most  subcutaneous  operations  are  nearly  bloodless,  and  this  circumstance 
constitutes  one  of  their  great  peculiarities.  While  o]>en  wounds  always  bleed 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  those  made  beneath  the  skin  by  a  narrow,  sharp- 
pointed  knife,  used  with  proper  care,  are  almost  free  from  hemorrhage.  In 
dividing  the  tendo  Achillis  for  club-foot,  frequently  not  more  than  a  few  drops 
of  blood  are  lost.  As  to  shock,  or  serious  depression  of  the  nervous  system, 
consequent  upon  such  an  operation,  such  an  occurrence  is  never  witnessed. 
The  proceeding,  however,  is  not  always  free  from  pain,  especially  during  the 
efforts  which  are  sometimes  required  to  straighten  the  affected  part  after  the 
division  of  the  faulty  structures ;  and  hence  it  is  often  useful  to  administer 
an  anaesthetic,  the  more  so,  because  this  not  only  prevents  suffering,  but,  by 
rendering  the  patient  passive,  gives  the  surgeon  a  more  complete  control 
over  bis  own  movements. 

Active  preparatory  treatment  is  rarely  required  in  these  operations.  I 
have  frequently  performed  the  most  extensive  tenotomy  at  my  clinic  upon 
children  whom  I  had  seen  for  the  first  time  only  an  hour  before,  and  yet  in  no 
instance,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  have  any  bad  effects  followed. 
The  operations,  however,  for  the  radical  cure  of  hernia,  for  breaking  up  ad- 
hesions in  anchylosis,  for  the  removal  of  cartilaginous  bodies  from  the  joints, 
and  for  the  relief  of  some  other  affections,  always  demand  more  or  less  atten- 
tion of  this  kind. 

The  after-treatment,  for  the  first  few  days,  is  generally  very  simple.  As 
soon  as  the  operation  is  over,  the  little  wonnd  is  covered  with  adhesive  strips, 
to  exclude  the  air,  and  the  part,  surrounded  by  a  bandage,  is  maintained  in 
a  perfectly  easy,  quiet  position.  If  active  inflammation  arise,  which,  however, 
will  seldom  be  the  case,  the  usual  antiphlogistics  must  be  employed.  After 
nearly  all  of  these  operations  suppuration  must  be  prevented  at  all  hazard. 

When  the  operation  has  been  practised  for  the  relief  of  some  deformity,  as 
club-foot  or  spinal  curvature,  the  cutting  constitutes  only  a  trivial  part  of  the 
proceeding.  The  great  care  and  trouble  of  the  case  come  afterwards,  in  the 
fitting  and  wearing  of  the  necessary  apparatus.  It  is  usually  recommended 
that  no  apparatus  should  be  used  until  after  the  lapse  of  several  days,  and 
this,  as  a  general  rule,  will  be  found  to  be  the  best  practice.  I  have,  bow- 
ever,  in  many  cases,  so  far  deviated  from  this  rule  as  to  confine  the  affected 
limb  at  once,  and  usually  without  any  disadvantage.  Indeed,  I  have  latterly 
thought  that  this  ought  to  be  the  rule,  and  the  delay  the  exception.  As  this 
subject,  however,  will  have  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  varioas 
operations  to  which  it  relates,  any  further  remarks  upon  it  here  would  be  out 
of  place. 
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AMPUTATIONS    IN    GENERAL. 

SECT  I. — INTRODUCTORY  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  word  amputation  was  formerly  employed,  and  is  occasionally  even  yet, 
to  signify  the  removal  of  various  kinds  of  tumors  ;  thus,  many  of  the  older 
writers  speak  of  amputation  of  the  breast,  amputation  of  the  jaw,  and  ampu- 
tation of  the  scrotum.  At  the  present  day,  however,  the  term  excision  is 
generally  used  as  more  appropriate  in  connection  with  these  procedures,  while 
that  of  amputation  is  applied  exclusively  to  operations  for  the  removal  of  the 
limbs  whether  in  their  continuity  or  at  their  articulations. 

I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  have  denounced  amputations  as  a  disgrace 
to  surgery ;  it  is  only  when  they  are  performed  unnecessarily  that  they  ought 
to  be  stigmatized  by  the  profession  and  the  public  as  an  evil.  Every  pursuit 
is  liable  to  abuse,  to  sins  of  omission  and  commission,  and  it  would  be  strange 
if  limbs  were  not  occasionally  cut  off  that  might,  under  judicious  management, 
have  been  saved.  To  denounce  amputations,  and  to  declare  that  they  afford 
evidence  only  of  the  impotency  and  imperfection  of  our  art,  is  to  take  a  very 
narrow  and  erroneous  view  of  the  subject.  It  is  not  intended,  as  far  as  our 
own  feeble  powers  of  reflection  enable  us  to  comprehend  the  matter,  that  man 
should  be  able  to  cure  every  disease  to  which  **  flesh  is  heir."  There  are 
many  maladies,  as  well  as  accidents,  which  are  of  necessity  mortal ;  lesions 
which  no  human  agency  can  repair  or  remedy.  Who  can  save  a  limb  that 
has  been  mangled  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  passage  of  a  railway  car,  by  the 
explosion  of  a  steamboat  boiler,  by  the  fierce  contact  of  a  cannon  ball,  or  by 
a  fall  from  the  top  of  a  house  down  upon  a  heap  of  stones  ?  Where  is  the 
surgeon  that  can  prevent  mortification  from  a  burn  that  has  charred  the  flesh, 
from  a  cold  that  has  completely  frozen  the  toes  and  feet,  or  from  a  malignant 
pustule  that  has  inoculated  all  the  tissues  of  an  extremity  ?  Is  surgery  to  be 
held  responsible  because  it  cannot  cure  cancer  of  the  bones,  scrofula  of  the 
joints,  and  aneurism  of  the  thigh  and  leg  ?  So  far  from  imputing  blame  to 
it  in  these  and  similar  cases,  we  should  be  grateful  for  the  assistance  which  it 
is  capable  of  affording  us  as  a  means  of  relieving  suffering  and  prolonging  life. 
It  is  under  such  circumstances,  in  particular,  that  we  can  best  appreciate  its 
great  and  inestimable  value.  If  it  were  not  for  the  merciful  interposition 
here  of  the  knife,  such  cases  would  inevitably  be  doomed  to  a  rapid  and 
miserable  death.  Mortification  would  speedily  do  its  work,  the  cancerous 
tumor  would  steadily  spread  and  finally  ulcerate,  forming  a  frightful,  disgust- 
ing, and  painful  mass  of  disease,  and  the  scrofulous  joint  would  soon  wear 
out  the  system  by  hectic  irritation.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  lose  a  limb,  but  it 
is  also  a  sad  thing  to  die ;  and  what  rational  being,  if  he  could  have  his 
choice,  would  not  rather  part  with  an  extremity  than  with  his  life  ?  No 
humane,  enlightened,  and  conscientious  surgeon  will  ever  resort  to  amputa- 
tion without  being  satisfied  of  its  entire  and  perfect  necessity ;  if  he  is  young 
and  inexperienced,  he  will  be  sure  to  avail  himself  of  the  best  counsel  within 
his  reach,  while,  if  he  is  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  he  will  not  fail  to 
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give  the  case  all  the  consideration  and  reflection  that  his  own  knowledge, 
wisdom,  and  judgment,  may  enable  him  to  bring  to  his  aid  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  sufferer  whom  he  is  obliged  to  mutilate  in  order  that  he  may  rescue 
his  life  from  the  dangers  which  threaten  him.  I  know  of  no  operation  which 
I  approach  with  so  much  reluctance  as  the  amputation  of  a  limb,  or  one  which 
gives  me  more  real  pain.  To  cut  off  an  arm  at  the  shoulder  on  account  of 
an  incipient  cancerous  affection  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  when  the  elbow, 
forearm,  hand,  and  fingers  are  all  perfectly  natnral  and  glowing  with  health, 
unconscious,  so  to  speak,  of  the  fate  which  awaits  them,  is  enough  to  sicken 
the  stoutest  heart,  and  to  discourage  the  boldest  operator.  If  there  be  a 
more  disagreeable  task  than  this,  I  am  ignorant  of  it ;  and  yet  I  would  not 
shrink  from  its  performance  even  when  there  is  but  a  faint  prospect  of  pro- 
longing life,  if  only  for  a  few  months.  But  the  case  is  different,  widely  dif- 
ferent, when  the  surgeon  is  called  upon  to  amputate  a  limb  crushed  and 
lacerated  by  machinery ;  here  there  is  no  choice,  no  question  concerning  a 
cure  by  mere  therapeutic  measures ;  the  knife  is  the  only  remedy,  and  the 
sooner  it  does  its  work  the  greater,  as  a  general  rule,  will  be  the  patient's 
chance  of  recovery.  The  body,  it  is  true,  is  mutilated,  perhaps  sadly  dis- 
figured, but  life  is  safe,  and  surgery,  science,  and  humanity  have  achieved  a 
real  triumph.  So  long  as  there  are  accidents  and  diseases  incurable  by  medi- 
cal treatment,  so  long  will  there  be  a  necessity  for  amputation,  and  happy  is 
he  who  shall  know  when  and  how  to  perform  it  to  the  best  advantage  for  his 
patient  and  the  greatest  credit  to  the  art  and  science  of  surgery. 


BEOT.i  II. — CIRCUMSTANCES  DEMANDING  AMPUTATION. 

The  circumstances  for  which  amputation  may  be  required  are  not  only 
numerous  but  extremely  diversified  in  their  character,  and  therefore  deserving 
of  the  most  careful  consideration.  They  may  be  comprised  under  the  follow- 
ing heads.  1.  Mortification,  however  induced.  2.  External  injury,  as 
wounds,  fractures,  and  dislocations.  3.  Morbid  growths.  4.  Aneurisms. 
5.  Diseases  of  the  bones  and  joints.  6.  Intractable  ulcers.  7.  Malforma- 
tions and  deformities.  8.  Tetanus.  The  topics  here  enumerated  comprise 
almost  every  kind  of  morbid  action  that  can  arise  in  the  animal  economy, 
and  it  will  be  perceived  that  they  afford  a  wide  and  complicated  field  for  the 
exercise  of  the  talents  and  judgment  of  the  surgeon.  Space  will  not  permit 
me  to  enter  as  fully  into  their  details  as  might,  perhaps,  be  desired ;  but  I 
shall  endeavor  to  advert  briefly  to  the  more  important  facts  included  under 
each  head,  having  already  called  attention  to  some  of  them  in  the  chapters 
on  gangrene  and  wounds. 

1.  Mortification. — Mortification,  in  whatever  manner  induced,  necessarily 
imperils  limb  and  life,  and  therefore  often  becomes  the  subject  of  amputation. 
Hence  the  question  arises,  under  what  circumstances  is  a  resort  to  the  opera- 
tion advisable  and  proper  ?  This  question  can  only,  be  answered  satisfac- 
torily by  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  mortification.  In  the  chapter 
on  mortification  is  an  account  of  the  several  varieties  of  this  affection,  the 
causes  under  whose  influence  they  take  place,  their  symptoms,  and  the  means 
required  for  their  relief.  By  a  reference  to  that  portion  of  the  work,  it  will 
be  found  that,  as  it  respects  the  operation  under  notice,  the  great  rule,  re- 
cognized by  nearly  all  surgeons  at  the  present  day,  in  acute  gangrene,  is,  to 
wait  for  the  formation  of  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  dead  and  living 
parts,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  generally  safe  to  interfere  sooner,  lest  the 
disease  should  reappear  upon  the  stump,  and  thus  destroy  the  patient,  or 
necessitate  a  repetition  of  the  amputation.  Of  the  propriety  of  this  rule 
there  can  be  no  question,  for  there  is  no  surgeon  of  experience  who  has  not 
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witnessed  its  beneficial  effects  in  his  own  practice,  as  well  as  in  that  of  his 
friends,  and  jet  it  is  eqnallj  trae  that  it  may  occasionally  be  riolated  with 
great  advantage.  But  I  wonld  apply  to  these  cases  the  term  **  exceptional," 
comprising  nnder  this  head  those  attacks  of  mortification  which  are  so  apt 
to  sapenrene  apon  inflammation  caused  by  external  injary,  as  wonnds,  frac- 
torea,  and  dislocations,  which  often  spread  with  immense  rapidity,  hopelessly 
OTerwhelming,  if  they  be  not  promptly  arrested,  both  the  part  and  system  in 
a  few  hoars.  It  will  not  do  for  the  surgeon,  in  such  a  case,  to  fold  his  arms 
and  become  an  idle  spectator ;  he  mast  ha?e  his  eyes  and  wits  about  him,  or 
his  patient  is  irretrievably  lost ;  whatever  is  done  most  be  done  quickly.  The 
wished-for  line  of  demarcation  will  be  looked  for  in  vain ;  the  gangrene  will 
rapidly  extend  to  the  trunk,  and  death  will  soon  close  the  scene.  But  in 
spontaneous  mortification,  or  in  mortification  from  erysipelas,  carbuncle,  and 
analogous  affections,  the  judicious  surgeon  waits  for  the  arrest  of  the  morbid 
action,  his  chief  care  being  to  bring  about  this  event  as  speedily  as  possible 
by  appropriate  local  and  constitutional  measures.  His  rule  of  action  is  the 
same  in  hospital  gangrene ;  in  both  cases  means  are  employed  for  supporting 
the  system,  or,  what  is  equivalent  to  the  same  thing,  for  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  fluids  and  solids,  and  the  knife  is  used  only  when  the  wished-for 
line  of  circumvallation  is  fully  established,  not  a  minute  before. 

In  senile,  chronic,  or  dry  gangrene,  the  result  usually  of  ossification  of  the 
arteries  and  of  their  occlusion  by  fibrinous  concretions,  thus  depriving  the 
tissues  of  their  due  supply  of  blood,  the  rule  has  heretofore  been  to  wait  for 
the  cessation  of  the  mortification,  experience  having  shown  that,  when  this 

frecaution  is  neglected,  the  disease  will  be  certain  to  reappear  in  the  stump, 
t  is  in  view  of  this  liability  in  mortification  to  recur  that  some  surgeons,  of 
great  eminence  and  experience,  have  given  it  as  their  judgment  that  the 
case  should  always  be  left  entirely  to  nature's  efforts ;  in  other  words,  that 
wo  should  wait  for  spontaneous  amputation,  shaping  the  stump  after  the  dead 
parts  have  been  nearly  completely  detached  from  the  living,  when,  it  is  alleged, 
the  part  and  system  will  be  better  prepared  to  withstand  the  shock  of  the 
interference.  The  propriety  of  such  advice  is  sufficiently  obvious  when  it  is 
considered  that  this  disease  occurs  nearly  always  in  very  old  and  infirm  sub- 
jects, and  that  it  is  essentially  dependent  upon  obstruction  of  the  arteries 
leading  to  the  affected  parts.  Such  individuals,  as  I  know  from  personal 
observation,  are  usually  very  feeble,  and  have  consequently  very  little  power 
of  resisting  the  effect  of  shock  caused  bv  the  use  of  the  knife,  and  the  loss 
even  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood.  Hence  it  often  happens  that  they  sink 
soon  after  the  operation,  even  when  there  has  been  a  distinct  line  of  demar- 
cation, or  that  the  disease  speedily  breaks  out  upon  the  stump,  and  soon 
destroys  life  secondarily.  Seeing  how  common  these  events  are,  would  it  not 
l>e  wise  in  the  surgeon,  the  moment  he  Is  brought  in  contact  with  these  cases, 
to  amputate  at  a  great  distance  from  the  disease,  ere  yet  the  vital  powers 
have  been  seriously  assailed  by  the  morbid  action ;  to  remove,  for  instance, 
the  thigh  at  its  middle,  for  senile  or  chronic  gangrene  of  the  toes  and  foot? 
The  only  objection  to  such  a  procedure,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  where  oc- 
clusion of  the  main  artery  of  the  limb  reaches  above  the  knee,  a  circumstance 
which  would  readily  be  determined  by  a  careful  previous  examination.  Where 
no  such  disease  exists,  and  the  general  health  has  not  yet  materially  suffered, 
I  should  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  the  expedient,  under  the  conviction  that, 
however  severe,  it  was  perfectly  justifiable  in  a  class  of  cases  so  unpromising 
as  this  confessedly  is. 

2.  Injuries, — ^Tbere  are  no  lesions  for  which  amputation  is  so  frequently 
required  as  for  wounds,  fractures,  and  dislocations.  Although  they  differ 
widely  from  each  other  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  structures  involved, 
these  injuries  may  all  be  very  properly  classed  under  the  same  head,  the  more 
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especially  as  they  often  coexist,  thus  rendering  it  difficult  to  determine  which 
of  tbem  is  the  most  serions. 

Of  woonds,  properly  so  called,  the  only  ones  which  require  to  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  present  subject,  are  the  lacerated,  contused,  gunshot, 
and  railway.  Wounds  inflicted  by  rabid  animals  occasionally,  it  is  true, 
demand  amputation,  particularly  when  they  extend  deeply  among  the  bones, 
as,  for  example,  when  they  occur  in  the  hands  and  feet ;  but  even  in  such 
instances  complete  riddance  can  generally  be  easily  effected  by  a  careful 
excision  of  the  bitten  parts,  and  the  cauterization  of  the  raw  surface  after  the 
cessation  of  the  hemorrhage.  I  should  certainly  hesitate  to  cut  off  an  arm 
or  leg  under  such  circumstances ;  with  the  knife  and  saw  I  should  expect  to 
accomplish  all  that  was  necessary,  in  any  case,  for  the  safety  of  the  patient.  • 

Lacerated  wounds,  as  well  as  contused  and  gunshot  wounds,  of  a  most 
frightful,  and,  at  first  sight,  apparently  of  the  most  desperate  character,  are 
sometimes  recovered  from  in  an  extraordinarily  short  time,  and  with  hardly 
any  unpleasant  symptoms.  On  the  other  hand,  experience  shows  that  the 
most  insignificant  injuries  of  this  kind  occasionally  prove  fatal  in  a  manner 
and  under  circumstances  which  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  account  for  the 
result.  It  would  be  a  fortunate  matter,  both  for  the  public  and  for  the 
interests  of  science,  if  the  surgeon  could  always  form,  if  not  a  positive,  at 
least  an  approximative  estimate  of  the  danger  involved  in  each  particular 
case  of  these  wounds,  for  then  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  for  him  to 
adopt  a  suitable  treatment  for  the  relief  of  his  patient ;  but,  as  it  is,  much 
must  be  left,  in  every  instance,  to  the  experience  and  judgment  of  the  practi- 
tioner. In  general,  however,  it  may  be  observed  that  all  such  wounds  are 
fraught  with  danger,  both  to  limb  and  life,  when  they  are  attended  with 
extensive  laceration  of  the  soft  parts ;  when  the  muscles  have  been  horribly 
bruised  and  pulpified,  important  nerves  cut  across,  the  principal  arteries,  or 
arteries  and  veins,  torn  open,  large  joints  penetrated,  and  the  bones  broken 
in  pieces.  Under  such  circumstances  there  is  not  even  a  *'  forlorn  hope,"  no 
matter  what  may  have  been  the  previous  health  and  habits  of  the  sufferer ; 
the  knife  is  required,  and  the  sooner  it  is  employed  the  better.  Such  cases 
are  absolutely  desperate,  and  no  one  who  has  any  knowledge  of  consequences 
can  hesitate  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued.  Upon  this  point  there  is  no 
discrepancy  of  opinion  whatever  among  surgeons.  But  the  injury  may  be  of 
a  less  severe  character,  involving,  perhaps,  merely  a  considerable  contusion 
of  the  soft  structures  with  a  compound  fracture ;  or  several  muscles  may  be 
badly  lacerated  and  the  principal  artery  of  a  limb  cut  across ;  or  a  large 
nerve,  the  main  trunk,  it  may  be,  be  divided,  and  the  interior  of  a  large 
joint  exposed.  The  case  now  assumes  a  more  trying  aspect ;  the  responsi- 
bility falls  upon  the  surgeon  with  tenfold  force ;  for  the  question  naturally, 
and  at  once  arises,  What  shall  be  done  ?  Shall  such  a  limb  be  immediately 
amputated,  or  shall  an  attempt  be  made  to  preserve  it?  This  is  a  question 
which  will  probably  be  asked  by  the  patient  himself,  or  by  his  friends  for 
him,  and  which  it  is  often  extremely  embarrassing  and  difficult  to  answer ; 
in  fact,  it  can  only  be  answered  upon  general  principles  in  one  sense,  and 
upon  special  principles  in  another.  Looking  at  such  injuries  in  a  general 
manner,  we  might  be  inclined  to  give  a  favorable  prognosis,  because  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  recovery  from  such  lesions  is  by  no  means  uncommon ; 
but  when  we  come  to  examine  into  the  particulars  of  the  case,  we  might  not 
regard  it  in  so  auspicious  a  light.  Thus,  for  example,  the  patient's  ante- 
cedents may  all  have  been  bad,  perhaps  of  the  worst  possible  description ; 
intemperance  and  dissipation  of  various  kinds  may  have  undermined  his  con- 
stitution, and  thus  rendered  it  unfit  to  bear  up  under  an  injury  which  he 
would  formerly  have  supported  without  difficulty ;  or,  instead  of  this,  there 
may  be  serious  structural  disease  of  some  vital  organ,  as  the  heart,  stomach, 
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or  langB,  digqumlifying  him  for  endaring  the  acddeDtal  and  now  heavy  bnrden. 
All  these  circomatances  must  hare  their  weight  with  the  practitioner  when 
be  is  called  upon  to  sit  in  jndgment  respecting  the  propriety  or  impropriety 
of  ao  amputation.  ConserratiTe  sargery  onay,  and  does  do  mnch,  bat  it 
cannot  do  ererything ;  it  has  its  limits,  beyond  which  it  cannot  safely  go,  and 
there  are  many  points  which  require  to  be  considered  in  order  that  it  may  do 
itaelf  justice.  A  rery  severe  injury,  occurring  in  a  stont  youth,  of  healthy 
constitution  and  temperate  habits,  is  often  prompUy  recoTcred  from,  while 
less  tiian  one-third  of  its  amount  in  a  siclcly,  anemic,  or  dissipated  person, 
will  frequendy  destroy  life  in  a  few  days,  or,  at  all  events,  so  far  endanger  it 
as  to  cause  great  anxiety  for  the  result 

Gunshot,  railroad,  and  steamboat  accidents,  and  injuries  occasioned  by  the 
caving  in  of  stone  quarries,  are  extremely  liable,  if  an  attempt  be  made  to 
save  the  limb,  to  be  followed  by  the  worst  results ;  and,  what  is  particularly 
embarrassing  in  these  cases,  is  the  difficulty  which  the  practitioner  often  en- 
counters in  ascertaining  the  precise  amount  of  the  lesion.  The  limb,  perhaps, 
is  entirely  free  from  contusion  and  wound,  or  if  there  be  any  injury  of  this 
kind^  it  may  be  so  slight  as  to  be  regarded  as  of  no  consequence.  The  mis- 
chief is  deep-seated,  and,  upon  careful  examination,  it  will  probably  be  found 
to  involve  nearly  every  important  structure ;  muscle,  tendon,  aponeurosis, 
vessel,  nerve,  bone,  and  joint.  Such  cases  obviously  require  the  closest 
scrutiny  with  a  view  to  the  speedy  detection  of  their  true  nature  and  their 
proper  mode  of  management  Generally  the  limb  is  hopelessly  injured,  and 
will  require  removal 

Compound  fractures  and  dislocations,  and  gunshot  wounds  of  the  joints, 
often  require  amputation,  and  yet  it  is  remarkable  how  the  parts  and  system 
sometimes  bear  up  under  such  iDJuries,  especially  in  young  and  healthy  sub- 
jects. Under  the  improved  methods  of  management  of  modern  surgery  re- 
coveries occasionally  occur,  which,  in  former  times,  when  their  treatment  was 
less  perfectly  understood  than  it  is  now,  would  have  astonished  the  practi- 
tioner. In  this  country  the  treatment  of  compound  fractures  and  dislocations 
by  collodion,  thereby  convertiDg  these  lesions  into  simple  accidents,  and  of 
the  former  by  extending  and  coanter-extending  bands  of  adhesive  plaster, 
has  greatly  contributed  to  this  resnlt  The  danger  of  these  injuries  is  much 
greater,  other  things  being  equal,  when  they  occur  in  the  inferior  extremity 
than  when  they  occur  in  the  arm  and  forearm,  and  in  all  cases  the  risk  is 
much  increased  when  they  are  accompanied  by  an  open  state  of  an  important 
articulation,  as  that  of  the  hip,  knee,  ankle,  shoulder,  elbow,  or  wrist 
Compound  fractures  in  the  continuity  of  a  limb,  unless  complicated  with 
serious  lesion  of  the  soft  structures,  do  not  generally  require  amputation ;  if 
judiciously  managed,  they  will  usually  get  well  without  mnch  trouble.  Gun- 
shot wounds,  occurring  in  civil  practice,  are  commonly  less  dangerons  than 
injuries  of  this  kind  bappeDiog  on  the  field  of  battle  or  on  shipboard.  I 
have  seen  enough  of  the  former  of  these  accidents  to  satisfy  me  that  the  pa- 
tient will  often  recover  with  a  very  good  limb,  even  when  there  has  been  ex- 
tensive loss  of  substance  and  great  comminution  of  the  bones.  In  military 
practice,  on  the  contrary,  there  will  often  be  much  difficulty  in  preserving  the 
parts,  simply  becanse  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  treat  the  case  properly  on 
account  of  the  want  of  suitable  accommodations  and  a  salubrious  atmosphere. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  amputation  is  so  often  resorted  to,  during  and 
after  engagements,  in  cases  which,  if  they  took  place  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, would  be  successfully  managed  by  milder  means. 

When  amputation  is  determined  upon,  in  these  and  similar  accidents,  the 
next  question  that  arises  is,  when  should  the  operation  be  executed  1  Shall 
it  be  performed  immediately,  or  shall  we  wait  until  some  time  has  elapsed, 
until  the  system  has  had  an  opportunity  of  recovering  frour  the  shock  of  the 
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injury  ?  To  use  tbe  knife  while  the  patient  is  in  an  exhausted,  pallid,  and 
perhaps  almost  pulseless  condition,  would  only  serve  the  more  certainly  and 
efTectually  to  seal  his  fate ;  the  additional  shock  to  the  constitution  resulting 
from  the  loss  of  blood  and  nervous  fluid  could  hardly  fall  to  prove  most  dis- 
astrous. Hence  the  rule  is  always  to  postpone  a  resort  to  the  knife  until 
there  is  satisfactory  evidence  of  reaction ;  until,  in  short,  warmth  and  color 
return  to  the  surface,  the  pulse  beats  vigorously  at  the  wrist,  and  the  sufferer 
regains,  in  some  degree,  his  consciousness  and  courage.  Now  the  use  of 
chloroform  is  well  borne,  and  the  limb  is  removed  with  comparative  impunity. 
On  the  other  hand,  care  is  taken  not  to  defer  the  operation  until  the  part  and 
system  are  assailed  by  inflammation,  which,  as  experience  teaches,  often  ex- 
tends with  frightful  rapidity  under  such  circumstances,  placing  the  case,  per- 
haps, literally  beyond  the  resources  of  surgery  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  time  when  interference  must  be  avoided,  not  less  than 
a  time  when  it  must  be  courted.  The  limits  of  these  two  periods  are  not 
always  well  deflned,  and  hence  much  must  be  left,  in  each  individual  case,  to 
the  judgment  of  the  attendant. 

When  amputation  is  performed  immediately  after  reaction  has  taken  place, 
it  is  usually  designated  by  the  prefix  "  primary,"  while  the  term  "secondary" 
is  used  to  denote  the  operation  when  it  is  executed  after  the  limb  has  passed 
through  the  different  stages  of  inflammation,  an  attempt  having  been  made, 
perhaps  well  grounded,  so  far  as  the  interpretation  of  the  symptoms  is  con- 
cerned, to  save  the  parts.  Such  a  contingency  must  necessarily  happen 
rather  frequently,  especially  in  civil  practice ;  indeed,  it  is  often  altogether 
unavoidable  on  account  of  the  obstacles  interposed  by  the  patient  and  his 
friends,  not  to  say  anything  of  the  wavering  and  indecision  of  the  professional 
attendant.  But,  although  often  unavoidable,  such  an  occurrence  is  always 
much  to  be  regretted ;  for  if  the  chances  of  saving  limb  and  life  were  bad  in 
the  first  instance,  they  are  now  generally  much  worse ;  the  system  has  been 
impaired  by  fever  and  perhaps  hectic  irritation,  the  secretions  are  seriously 
deranged,  the  patient  has  little  appetite  and  sleep,  the  blood  is  thin  and 
watery,  and  the  whole  body  is  much  emaciated.  Life  may  possibly  still  be 
preserved,  but  the  probability  is  that  the  operation  will  be  attended  with 
much  risk,  and  that  ultimate  recovery  is  far  off.  Moreover,  a  much  larger 
amount  of  limb  may  now  have  to  be  sacrificed ;  originally  a  foot  might  have 
sufficed,  whereas  now,  in  conseqnence  of  the  ravages  of  the  inflammation,  the 
whole  leg  may  perhaps  require  removal.  There  is,  then,  obviously  an  ad- 
vantage in  a  primary  over  a  secondary  amputation,  provided  it  is  performed 
at  the  proper  time,  that  is,  after  the  establishment  of  reaction  and  before  the 
occurrence  of  inflammation ;  and  this  circumstance  is  often  eagerly  embraced 
by  the  military  surgeon,  whose  will  is  always  law  with  his  patients. 

3.  Morbid  Growths. — Amputation  is  sometimes  required  on  account  of 
morbid  growths,  or  tumors,  both  benign  and  malignant.  The  removal  of  the 
forearm  is  perfectly' proper  for  the  cure  of  carcinoma  of  the  hand,  and  of  the 
arm  at  the  shoulder  for  a  similar  affection  of  the  humerus.  No  such  opera- 
tion is  of  course  admissible  if  there  is  marked  constitutional  involvement, 
enlargement  of  the  neighboring  lymphatic  ganglions,  or  decided  tendency  to 
ulceration  ;  the  propitious  period  has  gone  by,  and  interference  would  only 
hasten  the  fatal  event.  It  is  not  so,  however,  as  long  as  the  general  health 
remains  good,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  general  or  local  contamination ; 
nnder  such  circumstances  the  probability  is  strong  that  removal  of  the  limb, 
although  it  may  not  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  disease,  will  yet  considerably 
prolong  the  patient's  life. 

A  tumor,  wholly  divested  of  malignancy,  may,  in  consequence  of  acting 
obstructingly,  cause  so  much  functional  and  other  disturbance  as  to  demand 
removal  of  the  limb  upon  which  it  is  situated.     The  procedure  will  be  par- 
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ticolsrlj  called  for  when  the  morbid  growth  is  intimately  connected  with  a 
bone,  or  deeply  and  inseparably  involved  in  the  soft  parts,  or  prolonged  into 
an  important  joint,  compelling  free  exposure  of  its  surfaces  during  the  opera- 
tion. A  valuable  rule  in  tumors  is  to  excise  the  benign,  and  to  get  rid  of 
the  malignant  by  amputation. 

4.  Aneurism, — Neglected  aneurisms,  seated  in  the  extremities,  and  una- 
menable to  ordinary  treatment,  occasionally  call  for  the  removal  of  the  limb ; 
in  former  times,  such  operations  were  sufficiently  frequent  when  the  disease 
occupied  the  popliteal  region,  though  at  present  they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  re- 
quired, except  when  mortification  sets  in  after  ligation  of  the  femoral  artery,  or 
in  consequence  of  the  injurious  compression  exerted  by  the  tumor  upon  the  leg. 

6.  Affections  of  Bones  and  Joints, — Various  affections  of  the  bones  and 
joints,  as  caries,  necrosis,  morbid  growths,  aneurism,  and  anchylosis,  may 
imposed  the  necessity  of  amputation ;  and  there  is,  according  to  my  experi- 
ence, no  class  of  diseases  in  which  the  operation  has  been  more  frequently 
abused,  or  misapplied.  There  can  be  no  question  that  many  a  limb,  merely 
temporarily  crippled  by  remedfable  disease,  has  been  ruthlessly  sacrificed  to 
ignorance  and  a  desire  for  eclat ;  carious  joints,  now  that  excision  has  been 
revived,  can  seldom  demand  so  harsh  a  procedure,  and  as  to  necrosis,  pure 
and  uncomplicated,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  case  justifying  the  use  of 
the  knife.  It  is  only,  or  mainly,  in  white  swelling,  or  scrofulous  disease  of 
the  knee,  ankle,  and  elbow,  attended  with  hectic  irritation,  excessive  pain, 
and  exhausting  diarrhoea,  that  the  removal  of  the  limb  can  be  proper,  and 
even  then  it  should  not  be  thought  of  jf  it  be  possible  to  exsect  the  affected 
structures  without  imperilling  life  by  shock  and  loss  of  blood.  In  whatever 
manner  the  offending  parts  are  gotten  rid  of,  it  is  surprising  to  witness  the 
great  improvement  which  usually  follows  the  operation ;  the  profuse  sweats 
and  alvine  discharges  rapidly  disappear,  the  appetite  improves,  the  sleep 
becomes  refreshing,  and  the  patient  soon  regains  his  flesh  and  strength.  Un- 
fortunately, the  operation  is  generally  put  off  to  an  unreasonable  period,  so 
that  when  it  is  at  length  performed,  the  sufferer  too  frequently  sinks  under 
its  effects. 

Of  malignant  growths  of  the  bones  almost  the  only  one  demanding  ampu- 
tation of  the  limbs  is  encephaloid ;  scirrhus,  melanosis,  and  colloid  are  ex- 
tremely infrequent  in  the  osseous  tissue,  but  whenever  they  occur,  and  their 
diagnosis  can  be  determined,  the  same  treatment  must  be  applied  to  them  as 
to  medullary  cancer ;  that  is,  early  and  thorough  removal  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  suffering  extremity,  mere  incision  being  always  inadequate  by  reason  of 
the  involvement  of  the  soft  parts.  Temporary  relief  only  is  aimed  at ;  sooner 
or  later  the  disease  recurs,  either  at  the  cicatrice,  or  in  some  neighboring 
organ,  and  carries  off  the  patient. 

Fibrous,  fibro-plastic,  cartilaginous,  and  osseous  growths,  involving  the 
bones,  sometimes  constitute  a  legitimate  ground  for  amputation.  An  exos- 
tosis, of  enormous  size,  and  grotesque  form,  may  render  an  extremity  not 
only  perfectly  useless,  but  a  source  of  the  greatest  inconvenience  and  even 
suffering.  The  so-called  osteo-sarcomatous  tumors  are,  perhaps,  of  all  the 
morbid  growths  of  the  skeleton,  the  most  common  causes  of  amputation  of 
the  limbs.  Aneurisraal  formations  of  the  osseous  tissue,  met  with  chiefly  in 
the  head  of  the  tibia,  always  demand  the  same  remedy. 

Finally,  amputation  may  be  required  on  account  of  anchylosis  of  a  joint, 
interfering  with  the  comfort  and  usefulness  of  the  extremity.  Thus,  in  an- 
chylosis of  the  knee,  the  leg  may  stand  off  at  a  right  angle  with  the  thigh, 
so  as  to  interfere  materially  with  the  occupation  of  the  individual,  and  induce 
a  wish  for  an  artificial  limb,  which,  if  well  constructed,  is  generally  worn 
with  great  satisfaction.  Stiff  and  crooked  fingers  and  toes  are  often  the  sub- 
jects of  amputation. 
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6.  Ulcers, — AmpntatioD  is  sometimes  performed  on  account  of  old  and 
inveterate  ulcers  of  the  extremities;  the  operation,  however,  is  less  frequently 
resorted  to  now  than  formerly,  and  might,  with  proper  management,  be 
almost  entirely  dispensed  with.  Unless  the  sore  is  of  a  cancerous  character, 
or  caused  by  burns,  scalds,  and  frost-bites,  or  complicated  with  serious  lesion 
of  the  bones,  excessive  enlargement  of  the  veins,  or  great  hypertrophy  of  the 
integuments,  there  are  few  cases,  it  seems  to  me,  that  will  not  gradually 
yield  under  judicious  treatment.  Of  the  numerous  ulcers  of  the  extremities 
that  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  embracing,  of  course,  many  of  the 
worst  description,  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  only  three  that  required 
this  harsh  measure.  Whether  other  practitioners  have  been  equally  fortu- 
nate I  am  not  able  to  state  ;  but,  judging  from  the  reports  of  cases  in  our 
periodicals,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  operation  is  still  not  unfrequently 
performed  on  this  account. 

7.  Malformations, — There  are  certain  malformations  and  deformities  for 
the  relief  of  which  amputation  may  be  demanded.  An  irremediable  club- 
foot, especially  if  complicated  with  a  painful  bunion,  and  intractable  ulcer, 
or  excessive  atrophy  of  the  leg,  would  form  a  proper  subject  for  such  an 
operation,  for  there  are  few  men  who  would  not  rather  run  the  risk  attending 
its  performance  than  to  be  incessantly  fretted  and  worried  by  such  a  disa- 
greeable and  useless  companion.  Sopernamerary  thumbs  and  fingers  are 
disposed  of  in  the  same  manner ;  the  operation  is  usually  done  within  a  few 
months  after  birth,  and  I  have  never  known  it  to  be  followed  by  any  bad 
consequences.  Amputation  is  occasionally  necessary  on  acconnt  of  defor- 
mity caused  by  burns  and  scalds,  or  badly  treated  fractures  and  luxations. 

8.  Tetanus. — The  propriety  of  amputating  in  tetanus  has  been  so  long 
doubted  by  many  of  the  highest  authorities  in  surgery  that  the  question  hardly 
merits  serious  consideration  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  I  have  certainly  not 
seen  anything  in  my  own  practice  tending  to  contradict  an  opinion  now 
almost  universally  entertained  by  the  profession  in  this  and  other  countries. 
If  such  a  measure  is  ever  justifiable,  it  must  be  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  disease,  before  the  supervention  of  the  characteristic  symptoms.  I  have 
seen  a  very  considerable  number  of  instances  of  acute  traumatic  tetanus,  and, 
with  one  solitary  exception,  they  have  all  proved  fatal.  This  case  occurred 
in  a  stout,  well-fed  countryman,  aged  fifty  years,  the  fore  and  middle  fingers 
of  whose  right  hand  had  been  badly  mashed  by  the  passage  of  the  wheel  of  a 
wagon ;  symptoms  of  tetanus  came  on  five  weeks  after  the  accident,  and, 
although  the  disease  had  existed  for  five  days  when  I  amputated  at  the  meta- 
carpo-phalangeal  articulation,  yet  complete  recovery  followed,  not,  however, 
without  a  slight  continuance  of  the  spasms  for  a  short  time  after.  I  presume 
a  practitioner  would  hesitate  to  cut  off  a  large  limb  after  the  development  of 
tetanus  in  any  case ;  for,  whatever  notions  we  may  entertain  respecting  the 
pathology  of  this  affection,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  once  fully  established, 
it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  constitutional  disorder  in  the  widest  sense  of 
that  term. 


SECT.  III. — METHODS  OP  AMPUTATION. 

Two  principal  methods  are  in  vogue  for  performing  amputation  of  the 
limbs,  whether  in  their  continuity  or  at  the  joints.  These  are  the  circular 
and  the  flap,  both  of  which,  but  especially  the  former,  are  of  ancient  date, 
and  therefore  well  grounded  in  the  esteem  of  the  profession.  To  these  was 
added,  early  in  the  present  century,  the  oval  operation,  which,  although  ex- 
cellent in  its  way,  has  hitherto  received  but  little  attention;  certainly  less 
than  it  deserves.     Yery  recently,  an  operation,  termed  the  rectangular,  has 
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been  proposed.  It  is  not  mj  object  to  enter  into  the  history  of  these  different 
methods,  for  to  do  so  woold  carry  me  back  into  the  regions  of  doubt  and 
specalation ;  but  it  will  be  expected  that  I  should  offer  some  remarks  con« 
f^aroing  their  respective  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  this  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  do  in  as  concise  and  impartial  a  manner  as  may  be  consistent  with 
tlie  great  interest  and  importance  of  the  subject 

1.  (Xrefilar  HModl— The  circular  operation,  the  most  ancientof  all,  was 
originaUy  performed  in  the  most  simple  manner,  the  integuments,  muscles, 
and  bmies  being  all  divided  upon  the  same  level.  The  consequence  of  this 
procedure  was  that  the  bones,  being  inadequately  covered  by  the  soft  parts, 
or,  rather,  not  covered  at  all,  invariably  perished  to  the  distance  of  several 
inches,  thus  sadly  protracting  the  cure,  besides  subjecting  the  patient  to  much 
Buffering  and  not  a  little  risk  in  the  interval.  As  surgeons  became  more 
enlightened,  they  endeavored  to  provide  against  this  contingency  by  forcibly 
polling  back  the  muscles,  by  means  of  a  peculiar  contrivance  called  a  retrac- 
tor, before  using  the  saw,  which  was  then  applied  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
tissues.  At  a  later  period  still,  and  as  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  pre- 
ceding methods,  arose  the  plan  of  double  incision,  devised  by  Cheselden, 
better  known  for  his  success  as  a  lithotomist  than  for  his  exploits  as  a  general 
operator.  It  consisted,  as,  indeed,  the  name  sufficiently  indicates,  of  two 
stages,  in  the  first  of  which  the  integuments  were  cut  and  drawn  back,  while 
in  the  second  the  muscles  were  divided  higher  up,  the  object  being  to  afford 
more  Uiorough  protection  to  the  bone.  The  operation  of  the  English  sur- 
geon has  undergone  various  modifications,  some  of  which,  having  only  served 
to  render  it  more  complex,  have  been  justly  discarded  from  practice.  To 
this  category  belong  the  division  of  the  muscles  by  two  circular  incisions, 
one  higher  up  than  the  other,  and  the  plan  of  scooping  out  the  parts  as  the 
knife  was  being  swept  obliquely  around  them  by  cutting  from  below  upwards 
and  from  without  inwards  towards  the  bone,  which  thus  formed  the  apex  of 
the  hollow  cone. 

The  circular  operation,  as  now  generally  practised,  consists,  first,  in  divid- 
ing the  common  integuments,  dissecting  them  from  the  parts  beneath,  to  a 
variable  extent,  and  then  drawing  them  back,  or  even  turning  them  up  like 
the  cuff  of  a  coat ;  secondly,  in  cutting  through 
the  muscles  on  a  level  with  the  retracted  skin,  and 
after  detaching  them  for  some  distance  from  the 
bone,  to  hold  them  also  forcibly  back ;  and,  thirdly, 
in  sawing  off  the  bone  as  high  up  as  possible  with- 
out doing  violence  to  the  soft  structures.  In  ex- 
ecuting these  several  stages  of  the  proceeding  the 
long  amputating  knife,  poised  lightly  between  the 
thumb  and  fingers,  is  carried  rapidly  round  the 
limb,  the  point  l^eing  inserted  into  its  anterior 
surface,  external  to  the  median  line,  and  thence 
drawn  towards  the  operator  in  sach  a  manner 
that  the  heel  of  the  instrument  shall  finish  the 
incision.  The  wound  thus  made  extends  simply 
down  to  the  aponeurosis,  and  care  should  be  taken 
that  it  occupies  the  same  level  throughout,  unless 
there  be  special  reasons  for  carrying  it  higher  or 
lower  at  one  point  than  at  another,  rendered 
necessary,  it  may  be,  by  the  presence  of  a  vicious 
cicatrice,  ulceration,  gangrene,  or  some  morbid 
growth.    The  flap  is  then  rapidly  dissected  up    ..^^TXT^n^.nt'T^ 

o  _,.,    ^1  "^     -     X  \.  t  r      the  leg,   the  integmneBU  MUf 

either  with  the  same  instrument,  or  a  large  seal-  ^^^^^^  i^^^^  ^^  ^he  mueUidt- 
pel,  and  held  out  of  the  way,  its  length  being    Tided  down  to  tiMboBM. 


Fig.  156. 
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regulated  bj  the  tbickaesa  of  the  limb,  about  tvo  incbes  beiog  a  good  arersge. 
The  ampalating  knife  being  now  reeamed,  and  held  as  before,  is  applied 
closely  to  the  edge  of  the  retracted  iategameots,  and  then  drawn  round  the 
member  bo  as  to  divide  all  the  muGcles  down  to  the  bone,  as  represeDted  in 
fig.  156.  This  part  of  the  operation  is  usually  the  work  of  a  few  seconds. 
The  next  step  is  to  separate  the  muscles  carefully  from  their  connection  to 
the  bone,  to  the  distance  of  at  least  an  inch  and  a  half,  if  not  more,  when, 
being  pressed  forcibly  back  by  means  of  a  retractor,  the  bone  is  sawed  off 
close  to  their  snrface.  The  adjoining  cuts,  figs.  151  and  158,  afford  a  good 
illustration  of  the  appearances  of  the  limb,  both  below  and  above  the  stump, 
after  this  operation. 


Fig.  1S7. 


Fig.  168. 


In  Rawing  the  bone,  whether  in  this  or  in  the  flap  operation,  it  is  an  object 
of  primnry  importance  to  inflict  as  little  injury  as  possible  upon  the  periosteum; 
for  the  less  the  integrity  of  this  membrane  is  disturbed  the  less  likelihood 
will  there  be  of  necrosis  and  other  bod  consequences.  When  the  periosteum 
is  very  thick,  as  in  the  thigh-bone,  it  would  be  well,  in  view  of  this  circum- 
stance, to  make  a  circular  truck  in  it  for  the  saw,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
no  risk  of  laceration.  The  manner  of  dividing  the  bone  is  a  matter  of  some 
moment.  In  most  of  [he  amputations  that  I  have  witnessed  the  instrument 
was  applied  against  the  front  of  the  bone,  instead  of  being  held  perpendjca- 
larly  so  aa  to  divide  the  bone  from  side  to  side,  as  it  generally  should  be  to 
avoid  fracture,  which  is  so  liable  to  happen  if  proper  care  be  not  taken  to 
support  the  limb  in  this  stage  of  the  procedure.  Particular  rules  are  usually 
laid  down  by  authors  for  working  the  saw.  Thus,  it  is  generally  stated  that 
the  heel  alone  of  the  instrument  should  be  used  until  a  track  is  made  for  it 
lo  move  in  ;  but  I  consider  a!l  soch  directions  to  be  unnecessary,  if  not  frivo- 
lous. If  the  saw  is  properly  set  it  is  of  little  consequence,  according  to  my 
experience,  what  part  is  applied  first  or  last,  or  whelher  it  be  moved  rapidly 
or  slowly,  although,  as  a  matter  of  choice,  I  should  prefer  to  finish  the  opera- 
tion as  quickly  as  possible.  When  there  are  two  bones  of  equal  size  to  be 
cot,  as  in  amputations  of  the  forearm,  they  should  be  divided  simultaneousljr; 
but  if  one  is  thicker  than  the  other,  as  in  the  leg,  the  weaker  must  always  bo 
separated  first,  lest,  if  it  should  remain  until  the  other  is  sawed  through,  it 
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shoold  be  broken  or  splintered,  and  so  impose  tbo  necessity  of  employing  the 
nippers  to  smooth  off  its  eztreroitj. 

When  a  limb  is  removed  at  a  joint,  the  best  plan,  as  a  general  rule,  is  to 
dispense  with  the  nse  of  the  saw  and  pliers  altogether,  experience  having 
shown  that  the  preservation  of  the  articular  cartilages  greatly  favors  the 
adhesive  process,  and  thereby  expedites  the  care.  Sawing  off  the  ends  of 
the  bones  exposes  the  parts  to  suppuration,  erysipeks,  caries,  necrosis,  and 
even  to  the  danger  of  pyemia. 

2.  Flap  Method, — ^Although  the  flap  operation  was  described,  and  no  donbt 
practised,  by  some  of  the  earlier  surgeons,  yet  it  does  not  seem  to  have  received 
any  particular  attention  until  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  Lowdham,  of  Oxford,  England,  published  a  short  tract  dpon  it,  setting 
forth  its  advantages  over  the  circular  method.  After  this  period,  it  was  occa- 
sionally performed  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  especially  in  France  and  Eng- 
land, bat  it  never  fully  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  profession  until  the 
time  of  Mr.  Liston,  whose  teachings  and  writings  brought  it  into  general 
notice. 

There  are  several  methods  of  forming  the  flaps,  the  choice  of  which  must 
be  regulated  by  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  individual  case.     Thus, 
the  operation  may  be  performed  by  transfixion  of  the  limb,  and  cutting  from 
within  outwards,  by  commencing  at  the  surface,  and  carrying  the  knife  inwards 
towards  the  bone,  or,  lastly,  by  making  one  of  the  flaps  after  the  former  fashion, 
and  the  other  after  the  latter.     In  amputations  of  the  thigh  and  arm,  it  is 
eostomary  to  make  both  flaps  by  transfixion,  as  the  operation  is  thus  greatly 
simplified  and  rendered  more  expeditious ;  but  in  the  forearm,  hand,  fingers, 
leg,  foot,  and  toes,  they  are  formed  either  by  cutting  inwards,  or  one  by  cut- 
ting inwards  and  the  other  by  cutting  outwards.    The  nnmber  of  flaps  varies ; 
in  general  there  are  two,  but  occasionally  there  is  only  one,  and,  on  the  other 
band,  there  may  be  as  many  as  three ;  accident,  or  the  situation  and  structure 
of  the  limb,  rendering  one  of  these  modes  preferable  to  the  other.    Thus,  in 
one  instance,  I  amputated  the  thigh  at  its  middle  by  a  solitary  flap,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  an  excellent  cure.     The  military  surgeon  is  often  com- 
pelled to  form  his  flaps  as  best  he  can,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
soft  parts  are  injured,  and  in  civil  practice  the  same  difficulty  sometimes 
occurs  in  consequence  of  the  effects  of  disease.    Whatever  may  be  the  nature 
of  the  case,  the  rule  is  never  to  include  any  unsound  tissues  or  any  portion 
of  bone  that  is  fractured  or  divested  of  periosteum.    In  amputating  the  thigh 
and  arm  at  their  middle,  the  flaps  are  generally  cut  of  the  same  length ;  but 
in  most  other  situations  one  is  usually  made  considerably  longer  than  the 
other,  depending  upon  the  greater  amount  of  muscular  substance.     Their 
relative  length  must  be  regulated  by  the  thickness  of  the  limb,  and  the  quan- 
tity, laxity,  and  contractility  of  the  soft  parts.     It  is  better,  in  every  case,  to 
have  too  much  substance  than  too  little,  but  the  judicious  surgeon  will  always 
endeavor  so  to  cut  bis  flaps  as  to  have  just  enough,  and  no  more,  to  form  a 
well-shaped  and  useful  stump,  redundancy  being  always  unseemly,  if  not  ac- 
tually in  the  way  of  comfort  and  convenience.   As  a  general  rule,  their  length 
should  equal  about  three-fourths  of  the  diameter  of  the  limb,  being  invariably 
greater  than  in  a  similar  operation  upon  the  dead  subject,  to  allow  for  con- 
traction and  shrinkage.     The  form  of  the  body  of  the  flaps  is  commonly 
somewhat  convex,  while  the  extremity  is  more  or  less  oblique,  care  being 
taken  that  they  do  not  terminate  in  thin,  narrow  ends,  and  that  there  is 
always  an  abundance  of  integument  after  they  are  adjusted  over  the  bone. 
When  the  muscular  tissue  is  unusually  abundant,  as  often  happens  in  ampn- 
tating  through  the  calf  of  the  leg,  I  have  found  it  advisable  to  retrench  it 
with  the  knife,  in  order  to  give  the  stump  a  more  seemly  shape,  as  well  as  to 
place  it  in  a  better  condition  for  bearing  the  pressure  of  an  artificial  limb. 

COOPER  M^DVJW  V'^ 
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In  perTorming  the  operation  the  same  general  rules  are  to  be  observed  as 
in  the  circular  method  ;  hemorrhage  is  reEtrained  bj  the  same  meaas,  and  the 
skin  is  drawn  back  b;  the  hands  of  an  assistant,  who  also  retracts  the  flaps 
SB  one  after  the  other  is  made,  and  thns  holds  them  ont  of  the  wsj  of  the 
knife  and  saw.  Anj  important  veasels  that  may  be  bleeding  are  instantly 
compressed  by  the  fin|;ers  until  they  can  be  tied.  Before  applying  the  saw 
the  knife  is  pressed  closely  around  the  bone  so  as  to  divide  every  muscalar 
fibre,  and  also,  if  possible,  the  periosteum.  The  most  suitable  instrument 
for  removing  the  latter  limbs  is  a  long  amputatiug  knife  ;  for  the  smaller 
ones,  an  ordinary  scalpel,  bistoury,  or  catlin  will  answer  best.  Separation 
of  the  member  having  been  effected,  and  the  vessels  carefully  secured,  the  next 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  cat  off  the  principal  nervous  trunks  a  little  above  the 
level  of  the  surface  of  the  stamp,  and,  as  the  operatiou  is  one  of  excessive 
pain,  it  should  always  be  performed  before  the  patient  has  fully  recovered 
from  the  influence  of  chloroform.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  importance  of 
thus  dealing  with  the  nerves  involved  iu  the  flaps ;  the  necessity  of  the  pro- 
cedure must  be  obvious  upon  the  slightest  reflection.  When  it  is  considered 
that  they  always  become  more  or  less  enlarged  and  bulbous  aft«r  oil  opera- 
tions of  this  kind,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  what  would  be  the  consequence  if 
they  were  brought  in  contact,  as  some  of  them  almost  inevitably  would  be, 
with  the  extremity  of  the  bone,  before  it  has  had  time  to  become  rounded  off. 
I  regard  no  amputation  by  the  flap  method  as  being  finished  unless  provision 
has  been  made  against  such  a  contingency.  The  adjoining  cats,  tigs.  159 
and  160,  represent  the  appearances  of  the  stomp  and  of  the  limb  after  its  re- 
moval. 


Fig.  159. 


3.  Oval  Mtihod. — In  the  oval  method,  as  it  is  termed  by  Scoutetten,  by 
whom  it  has  been  generalized,  or  the  oblique  process,  as  it  has  been  called 
by  others,  the  wound  has  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  an  ovoid,  the  small  ex- 
tremity of  which  corresponds  to  the  bone  or  joint  which  is  the  seat  of  the 
amputation.  The  operation  holds  a  kind  of  intermediate  position  between 
the  other  two,  resembling  the  circular  process  in  the  mode  of  incising  the 
soft  part«,  and  the  flap  in  the  form  of  the  wound.     It  is  more  especially 
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■d»pted  to  impotatioiu  of  tbe  joints,  pftrticnlarlj  the  snMllor,  u,  for  eztmpl^ 
the  nutanrpo-pbaluigeal,  bnt  bsB  also  been  applied  to  tbe  Joints  of  the  nip 
•nd  iboalder,  eepeciulj  b;  Ontbrie.  Larrey,  and  Scontetten,  who  hate  de- 
filed plana  wbicb  serenllj  bear  tbeJr  names. 

In  tbe  OTal  operation  tbe  flaps  are  formed  hj  cutting  from  wltbont  inwards, 
or  one  ii  formed  in  this  wa;  and  the  other  by  cattiof;  In  the  opposite  direc- 
tion,  or  tiom  within  outwards.  It  is  commenced  by  making  two  incisions  in 
tbe  shape  of  tbe  letter  V  reversed,  tbe  angle  of  union  falling  a  little  above 
the  place  where  it  is  intended  to  saw  tbe  bone  or  effect  disarticnlation.  These 
InciBioBa  are,  of  coarse,  extended  as  far  as  the  periosteum,  when  tbe  knife, 
drawn  closely  ronnd  behind  the  bone,  is  carried  downwards  on  a  level  with 
Uifl  termination  of  tbe  two  cats  already  made,  thus  connecting  them  by  one 
tbniBt,  u  the  instramentaweepe  throngh  the  interveoiag  tiasoes.  By  adopting 
this  Irian  of  procednre  the  surgeon  will  have  it  in  bis  power  to  leave  the 
prindpal  vessels  and  nerves  nntil  the  operation  is  nearly  completed,  a  cir- 
enmstance  which  Ibas  affords  bim  a  mach  better  control  over  tbe  hemorrhage. 

The  oval  operation  nsnally  makes  nn  excellent  Btncnp,  there  being  always 
•B  abandanee  of  material  for  covering  tbe  bone ;  it  is  generally  a  little  more 
tedious  than  the  flap  ampntation,  bat  this  should  not  be  urged  as  an  objection 
.  to  it,  as  in  all  other  respects  the  result  is  most  satisfactory. 

4.  SadaHgvlar  Flc^. — Mr.  Teale,  of  Leeds,  has  recently  modified  tbe 
doable  flap  operation  by  snbstitnting  a  long  and  a  short  rectangular  flap. 
The  long  flap  sfaonld  be  made  from 


Fig.  161. 


e  portion  of  the  limb  which  does 
Dot  contain  important  bloodvessels 
and  nerves,  these  being  included 
in  the  short  one.  Before  proceed- 
ing to  the  operation,  the  lines  of 
the  incision  should  be  traced  with 
ink,  in  order  to  insure  the  proper 
dimensions  of  tbe  large  flap,  wbicb 
should  be  equal,  in  its  length  and 
breadth,  to  ooe-half  the  circamfe- 
rence  of  the  limb  at  the  point  am- 
putated. The  short  flap,  which 
Bbould  be  made  last,  should  be 
one-fonrth  the  length  of  the  long  '•*'»■ 
one.  The  lines  of  incision  and  the 
length  of  the  flaps  will  be  more 

easily  understood  from  the  annexed  cut,  fig.  161,  representing  an  amputation 
of  the  thigh.  The  parts  having  been  dissected  off,  in  close  contact  with  the 
periosteum,  the  long  flap  will   be 

found  to  be  perfectly  square,  and  to  Fig.  1S2. 

contain  a  sufficient  amount  of  mova- 
ble soft  parts  to  form  a.  complete 
cushion  for  the  end  of  the  bone, 
which  mnst  be  eawu  off  perfectly 
atraight,  and  must  be  free  from  gpi- 
cnles,  in  order  to  prevent  ulceration 
of  the  soft  structures.  The  arteries 
having  been  taken  up,  the  long  flap 
is  brought  down  over  the  end  of  the 
bone,  and  attached  to  the  short  one 
by  several  poinu  of  the  interrupted 
SDtnre.  The  short  flap  is  also  at- 
tached to  tbe  long  flap  laUrally,  as  tMi«->  apeniion,  tha  si 
VOL.  I 35 
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is  also  tbe  reflected  portion  of  the  long  flap  to  its  nnreflected  portion.    The 
appearances  of  the  parts,  when  brought  together,  are  shown  in  fig.  162. 

Beside  the  sutures  no  other  dressings  are  employed.  The  stump  is  placed 
on  a  pillow  covered  with  a  sheet  of  gutta-percha,  and  is  protected  by  a  wire 
cage  from  the  pressure  of  the  bedclothes.  Should  the  wound  gape  during  the 
process  of  union,  a  few  adhesive  strips  may  be  applied,  to  give  the  flaps 
proper  support  Absolute  rest  is  enjoined ;  and  the  stump  should  not  be 
disturbed,  the  discharges  being  removed  from  the  parts  and  the  gutta-percha 
cloth  by  a  soft  sponge. 

Mr.  Teale  publishes  a  summary  of  fifty-six  cases  treated  by  his  method 
during  the  last  three  years.  Of  these,  the  whole  number  of  deaths  was  seven, 
or  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  eight  Eighteen  operations  were  performed 
on  the  thigh,  twenty-eight  on  the  leg,  six  on  the  arm,  and  four  on  the  fore- 
arm. Of  this  whole  number,  only  six  cases  were  of  traumatic  origin,  and  of 
these  but  one  resulted  in  death.  This  shows  a  great  contrast  with  seventeen 
traumatic  operations  at  the  Leeds  General  Infirmary,  by  the  same  surgeons, 
of  which  ten  died,  seven  from  the  effects  of  purulent  infection.  Amputation 
of  the  thigh  for  disease  by  this  method  exhibits  a  mortality  of  nearly  one  case 
in  six,  whilst  in  the  London  hospitals  it  is  as  one  in  four  and  a  half,  and  in 
the  provincial  hospitals,  as  one  in  four. 

The  rate  of  mortality  in  amputations  of  the  leg  for  disease  is  one  in  twenty- 
seven.  In  the  London  hospitals  it  is  one  in  three  and  two-thirds,  and  in  the 
provincial  hospitals  one  in  four.  Mr.  Teale,  after  carefully  analyzing  640 
amputations  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  for  disease  or  injury,  performed  by  the  ordi- 
nary methods  in  the  London  and  provincial  hospitals,  found  the  mortality  to 
be  nearly  one  in  three.  In  forty-six  amputations  of  the  thigh  and  leg  by  the 
rectangular  flap,  for  injury  or  disease,  the  fatality  is  one  in  fourteen,  showing 
a  most  striking  contrast  with  the  above  facts. 


SECT.    IV. — OPERATION  AND   AFTER-TREATMENT. 

The  position  of  the  patient  and  the  surgeon,  the  number  and  duties  of  the 
assistants,  and  the  character  of  the  instruments,  must  necessarily  vary  in  dif- 
ferent cases  and  under  different  circumstances,  and  can  therefore  be  pointed 
out  here  only  in  a  general  manner. 

Whenever  it  is  practicable,  the  patient  should  be  placed  recumbent,  as  he 
will  thus  be  much  less  liable  to  become  faint,  and  at  the  same  time  bear  the 
effects  of  chloroform  much  better  than  when  he  sits  up.  He  may,  however, 
put  himself  in  the  latter  position  without  any  inconvenience  during  the  ampu- 
tation of  a  finger  or  toe,  or  even  of  the  arm  or  leg,  if  he  is  courageous,  and 
willing  to  dispense  with  chloroform,  or  to  take  ether  in  its  stead.  The  limb 
is  generally  held  horizontally,  away  from  the  table,  one  assistant  retracting 
the  integuments,  and  another  supporting  the  portion  to  be  removed.  A  third 
assistant  takes  charge  of  the  tourniquet,  but  before  applying  it  care  is  taken 
to  empty  the  superficial  veins  by  raising  the  limb  and  pressing  it  from  above 
downwards :  or,  instead  of  this,  the  extremity  is  tightly  bandaged  just  before 
the  operation.  Such  a  precaution,  however,  is  only  of  material  moment  when 
the  patient  is  very  feeble,  and  therefore  ill  able  to  bear  the  loss  of  blood. 
Chloroform  having  been  administered,  the  instrument  is  firmly  secured  round 
the  limb,  the  frame  resting  upon  a  thick,  narrow  compress,  lying  directly 
over  the  main  artery,  and,  when  all  pulsation  is  arrested,  the  operation  is 
proceeded  with  in  as  rapid,  orderly,  and  careful  a  manner  as  possible.  When 
the  amputation  is  performed  high  up  near  the  trunk,  the  tourniquet  may  ad- 
vantageously be  replaced  by  the  compression  of  the  hands  of  an  assistant, 
who  trusts  either  to  his  thumbs  alone,  or  else  makes  the  requisite  pressure  by 
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meuii  of  fha  handle  of  a  stoat  kej,  wrapped  roand  with  a  piece  of  moiUn. 
The  fame  plan  for  restraioing  hemorrhage  is  adopted  in  ampotating  at  the 
hip  and  dioalder-joints.  In  eeparating  a  large  limb,  not  leas  than  fire  assist- 
ants are  generally  necessary ;  one  for  administering  chloroform,  a  second  to 
take  cha^  of  the  tonmiqnet,  a  third  to  hold  up  the  flaps,  one  to  support 
the  distal  portion  of  the  member,  and  a  fifth  to  hand  the  instmments  and 
sponges,  and  aid  in  secnring  the  arteries.  A  small  number  will  of  coarse 
solBce  when  we  remoTe  a  finger  or  other  insignificant  part 

The  different  methods  of  ampntation  are  described  in  the  preceding  section. 
The  one  which  I  prefer  is  that  by  flap,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a 
most  excellent  stomp  may  be  made  by  the  circular  operation.  The  rectangu- 
lar method  I  haTO  nefer  performed,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  procedure  well 
worthy  of  attention,  as  the  arrangement  of  the  long  flap  not  only  thoroughly 
protects  the  bone,  but,  what  is  a  matter  of  gpreat  consequence,  admits  of  ready 
drainage  The  OTal  operation  is  admirably  adapted  to  amputations  at  the 
joints  and  to  resections  of  the  bones. 

My  reasons  for  preferring  the  flap  to  the  circular  operation,  are,  first,  be- 
eaose  it  is  more  simple  and  easy  of  execution ;  secondly,  because  it  makes, 
as  a  general  rule,  a  much  better 

coTering  for  the  bone,  and,  lastly,  Kg.  i63. 

becaose  the  patient  experiences 
mnch  g^reater  comfort  in  wearing 
an  artificial  limb.  Mr.  Palmer, 
who  has  for  many  years  been  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  arti- 
llcml  legs,  assures  me  that  stumps 
flousde  by  the  circular  operation 
seldom  answer  well  for  the  adapta- 
tion of  an  artificial  substitute. 

The  principal  instmments  re- 
quired for  the  operation  are,  for 
the  larger  limbs,  a  tourniquet,  an 
amputating  knife,  a  catlin,  saw, 
and  pliers,  which  are  properly 
arrang^  upon  a  tray  in  the  order 
in  which  they  will  be  needed.  For 
remoTing  the  fingers,  band,  toes, 
and  foot,  an  ordinary  scalpel  will 
commonly  suffice.  The  tonrniquet 
in  general  use  is  that  of  Petit,  the 
construction  and  arrangement  of 
which  may  be  readily  learned  from 
the  annexed  sketch,  fig.  163,  a 
circumstance  which,  besides    the 

fact  that  it  is  found  in  every  cutler's  shop,  will  render  any  formal  description 
of  it  unnecessary. 


Petit'a  tonrniquet. 


The  tourniquet  of  Petit  was  re- 
eenUy  modified  by  Mr.  Tiemann,  of 
New  York,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
concentrate  a  much  greater  amount 
of  pressure  upon  the  artery,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  does  not  embar- 
rass the  Tenons  circulation.  The 
pad  is  placed  either  horizontally 
or  crosswise  upon  the  vessel,  and 
the  strap,  carried  round  the  limb, 
is    passed    through    the    two    side 


Fig.  164. 


Tlemann's  improTed  toarniquet 
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apertares  in  the  metallic  plate,  after  which  the  ends  are  drawn  very  tight,  and 
fastened  on  the  protruding  hooks.  The  arrangement  of  the  different  pieces 
of  the  iDstrnment  is  seen  in  fig.  164. 

Fig.  165  represents  an  arterial  compressor  which  I  devised  several  years 
ago,  as  a  convenient  substitute  for  the  ordinary  tourniquet,  over  which,  I 
conceive,  it  possesses  several  decided  advantages ;  first,  in  the  facility  of  its 

Fig.  165. 


Aathor*8  artery  compressor. 

application  ;  secondly,  in  the  amount  of  pressure  which  it  is  capable  of  ex- 
erting ;  thirdly,  in  its  ready  adaptation  to  limbs  of  different  dimensions ; 
fourthly,  in  the  circumstance  that  it  makes  pressure  only  at  two  points,  that 
is,  over  the  artery,  and  at  the  spot  immediately  opposite  to  the  artery ;  and, 
lastly,  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  slackened  or  removed  at  any  stage 
of  the  operation.  With  a  little  modification,  the  instrument  may  readily  be 
adapted  to  the  femoral  artery  as  it  emerges  from  beneath  Pou part's  liga- 
ment, or  even  to  the  external  ih'ac  just  above  this  ligament,  in  amputation  at 
the  hip-joint,  and  also  to  the  axillary  artery,  in  disarticulation  of  the  shoul- 
der-joint. 

By  a  reference  to  the  cut,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  instrument  is  composed 
of  two  blades,  differing  in  the  degree  of  their  curvatures,  united  by  a  screw, 
and  regulated  by  a  rachet.  Each  short  blade  is  provided  with  a  pad,  capa- 
ble of  being  worked  by  a  screw,  and  designed  to  rest  upon  the  artery  which 
it  is  intended  to  compress.  By  this  arrangement  two  tourniquets  are  pro- 
duced :  a  large  one  for  the  thigh,  and  a  small  one  for  the  arm,  or  the  thigh 
of  a  small  subject. 

The  ordinary  amputating  knife,  seen  in  fig.  166,  is  from  nine  to  twelve 
inches  in  length,  by  about  five  lines  in  width,  with  a  moderately  thick  back, 
spear-pointed,  and  furnished  with  a  stout,  rough,  ebony  handle  to  prevent 

Fig.  166. 


Ampatating  knife. 

it  from  dropping  out  of  the  hand  if  it  should  become  smeared  with  blood. 
The  principal  edge  should  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  blade,  and  be  in 
the  best  possible  condition  for  executing  its  important  office,  well  tempered, 
and  perfectly  sharp.  The  edge  upon  the  back  should  not  be  longer  than  an 
inch  and  a  half.  With  such  an  instrument  properly  managed,  nearly  all  the 
amputations  in  the  body  may  be  performed  with  great  neatness  and  despatch. 
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The  catlin,  shown  in  fig.  167,  is  a  doable-edged  knife,  used  principally  in 
removing  the  forearm  and  leg,  and  for  dividing  the  interosseous  muscles  and 
ligaments;  I  cannot  see,  however,  that  it  possesses  any  special  advantage, 
even  in  these  cases,  over  the  larger  knife  just  described. 

Fig.  167. 


Catlin,  or  double-edged  knife. 


Every  amputating  case  contains  a  large  saw,  resembling  the  common 
dove-tail  saw  of  the  cabinet-maker.     The  adjoining  sketch,  fig.  168,  repre- 

Fig.  168. 


X.JJiX. 

Amputating  saw. 

sents  the  form  of  the  instrument  which  I  am  myself  in  the  habit  of  using. 
The  blade,  which  is  very  firm,  is  ten  inches  and  a  half  in  length  at  the  cut- 
ting edge,  by  two  inches  and  one  eighth  in  breadth,  exclusive  of  the  back, 
which  is  very  thick  and  convex,  in  order  to  afford  the  proper  degree  of 
strength  which  soch  an  implement  should  always  possess.  The  handle  is 
rough,  and  sufficiently  large  to  receive  two  fingers,  while  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger are  applied  to  its  surfaces,  parallel  with  the  upper  border,  to  keep  it 
steady  while  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  its  duty.  The  teeth  are  rather 
large  but  sharp,  set  crossways  on  the  edge,  that  the  instrument  may  not  hang 
or  hitch  as  it  works  its  way  through  the  bone.  The  manner  of  using  the 
saw  has  already  been  described. 

A  small  saw,  such  as  is  represented  in  fig.  169,  will  be  of  great  service  in 
amputations  of  the  hand  and  foot. 

Fig.  169. 
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Small  amputating  saw. 


Cutting-pliers,  seen  in  fig.  170,  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  must  be  at 
hand  ;  they  should  be  short  but  rather  slender  in  the  blades,  and  very  long 

Fig.  170. 


Bone  nippers. 


and  strong  in  the  handle.     Although  I  never  use  these  instruments  when  it 
is  possible  to  employ  the  saw,  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  bruise  the 
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osseoQs  tissue,  yet  they  are  of  great  convenience  for  removing  sharp  spicnla, 
and  catting  off  certain  pieces  of  the  skeleton,  as  the  phalanges  of  the  toes 
and  fingers,  the  ribs,  and  jaws. 

As  it  respects  the  permanent  dressings  after  amputation,  they  should  be  of 
the  lightest  and  most  simple  character.  In  the  larger  operations  they  should 
not,  as  a  general  rule,  be  applied  before  the  lapse  of  four  or  five  hours,  by 
which  time  the  surfaces  of  the  wound  will  usually  be  glazed  with  lymph,  and 
all  danger  of  hemorrhage  be  past.  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  awkward 
for  the  surgeon  or  disagreeable  to  the  patient,  than  the  necessity  of  undoing 
the  dressings,  some  hours  after  the  removal  of  a  limb,  for  the  purpose  of 
searching  for  bleeding  vessels.  Such  a  procedure  is  sure  to  cause  alarm  and 
suffering ;  and,  although  it  is  always  desirable  to  complete  the  dressings  as 
early  as  possible  in  ordinary  cases,  yet  after  a  large  amputation,  involving 
vast  and  numerous  muscles  liable  to  conceal  arteries  of  considerable  size,  I 
regard  it  as  a  matter  of  great  consequence  not  to  hazard  the  necessity  of 
their  removal.  During  the  period  that  intervenes  between  the  operation  and 
the  permanent  dressings,  the  limb  should  be  placed  in  an  easy  and  elevated 
position,  and  the  flaps  should  either  be  loosely  approximated  with  a  few 
adhesive  strips,  or,  what  is  better,  left  apart,  and  covered  with  light  com- 
presses wet  with  cold  water,  and  frequently  irrigated ;  not  changed,  unless 
soaked  with  blood,  as  this  would  only  lead  to  exposure  and  irritation  of  the 
parts. 

All  bleeding  and  danger  of  bleeding  having  ceased,  the  flaps  are  carefully 
stitched  in  place,  the  ligatures  are  brought  out  at  the  nearest  points,  and  the 
intervals  between  the  sutures  are  covered  with  long  and  rather  narrow  strips 
of  plaster,  to  admit  of  sufiScient  drainage.  This  should  be  still  further 
favored,  when  the  breach  is  very  large  and  deep,  by  the  insertion  of  a  slender 
tent  in  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound,  and  strict  attention  to  the  position  of 
the  stump.  To  a  want  of  these  precautions  are  unquestionably  to  be  ascribed 
some  of  the  bad  effects  of  these  operations,  as  pyemia,  profuse  suppuration, 
and  the  death  of  the  extremity  of  the  bone.  The  wound  being  firmly  closed 
at  all  points,  the  matter,  of  which  there  is  nearly  always  more  or  less  after  all 
large  amputations,  accumulates  in  the  depths  of  the  stump,  around  the  bone, 
and  among  the  muscles,  thus  causing  necrosis  of  the  former,  and  affording 
the  veins  and  lymphatics  of  the  latter  an  opportunity  of  conveying  the  fluid 
into  the  system,  and  thereby  inducing  secondary  abscesses.  Now,  all  this 
risk  may  be  effectually  prevented  by  adopting  the  plan  here  suggested  of 
keeping  a  long,  slender,  and  well-oiled  tent  in  the  lower  part  of  the  wound 
for  the  first  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours ;  at  the  end  of  this  time  it  may  be 
carefully  removed,  and  any  pus  that  may  be  present  gently  pressed  out.  A 
gum-elastic  tube  may  now,  if  necessary,  take  the  place  of  the  tent,  with  a 
view  to  a  more  ready  and  steady  drainage ;  or,  if  the  suppurative  crisis  is 
])assed,  the  foreign  body  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  case  managed  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

The  adhesive  strips  must,  if  possible,  extend  four  or  five  inches  beyond 
the  upper  extremity  of  each  flap,  especially  in  the  larger  amputations,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  retraction  of  the  integuments ;  and  for  the  purpose  also  of 
quieting  the  muscles  and  bringing  them  well  forward  over  the  bone.  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  for  many  years  of  beginning  the  application  of  the  roller  at 
the  part  of  the  limb  nearest  the  trunk,  carrying  it  firmly  and  equably  down- 
ward to  the  very  verge  of  the  stump,  which  is  then  enveloped  by  a  few  crucial 
turns  of  the  bandage,  to  give  it  greater  support.  No  other  dressing  is 
necessary.  The  limb  is  now  placed  in  an  easy  and  slightly  elevated  position, 
over  a  sheet  of  gutta-percha,  and  kept  constantly  wet  with  cold  water,  applied 
by  means  of  a  light  porous  napkin,  substitution  being  employed  only  in  tte 
event  of  the  cloth  becoming  bloody  or  offensive.    If  suppuration  be  threal* 
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ened,  or  the  cold  is  disagreeable  and  chilling  in  its  effects,  the  most  eligible 
remedy  will  be  an  emollient  cataplasm  or  the  warm  water-dressing.  Provi- 
sion is  of  course  made  to  protect  the  stamp  from  the  contact  of  the  bedclothes. 
As  soon  as  the  operation  is  over,  a  fall  anodyne  is  ordered,  for  the  twofold 
purpose  of  relieving  pain  and  preventing  spasm  ;  and  the  dose  is  afterwards 
repeated  from  time  to  time  as  circumstances  may  seem  to  demand  its  exhibi- 
tion. The  diet  should  be  light  but  rather  nourishing  than  otherwise ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  mild  aperient  on  the  second  day,  no  medicine  what- 
ever should  be  given  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary  on  account  of  the 
violence  of  the  traumatic  fever,  or  the  danger  of  exhaustion  from  shock  and 
hemorrhage.  When  the  system  is  much  depressed  at  the  time  of  the  opera- 
tion, it  will  be  well,  as  a  general  rule,  to  put  the  patient  at  once  upon  a 
generous  diet,  and  perhaps  even  upon  the  use  of  milk  punch.  I  am  satisBed, 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  these  cases,  that  the  worst  possible  plan  that  can 
be  pursued  is  starvation ;  this  not  only  weakens  the  system  still  farther  but 
tends  powerfully  to  the  production  of  pyemia  and  typhoid  fever. 

The  dressings  may  require  removal  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  opera- 
tion, or  not  under  three  or  four  days,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  parts. 
When  the  adhesive  action  is  progressing  favorably,  the  less  interference  there 
is  the  better ;  any  discharge  that  may  collect  upon  the  surface  of  the  stump 
may  be  easily  soaked  up  with  a  soft  sponge.  If  considerable  swelling  and 
pain  take  place,  or  profuse  suppuration  set  in,  the  change  cannot  be  effected 
too  soon ;  and  it  need  hardly  be  added,  that,  while  it  is  being  made,  the 
stomp  should  be  well  supported  by  an  assistant,  and  that  all  pressure  and 
unnecessary  manipulation  should  be  avoided.  Any  tendency  to  bagging  that 
may  show  itself  is  to  be  counteracted  by  the  judicious  application  of  the  ad- 
hesive strips  and  bandage.  The  sutures  should  not  be  cut  out  too  soon  ;  as 
long  as  they  are  affording  support  they  should  be  permitted  to  remain. 

After  the  wound  has  healed,  the  stump  should  be  protected  for  some  time 
with  a  piece  of  soft  flannel,  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  that  might  otherwise 
arise  from  atmospheric  vicissitudes  ;  and  all  pressure  upon  its  surface  should 
be  carefully  avoided  until  the  parts  have  regained  their  natural  sensibility. 

SYNCHRONOUS  AMPUTATION. 

In  cases  of  accident,  as  well  as  in  certain  diseases,  but  especially  in  the 
former,  it  occasionolly  becomes  necessary  to  amputate  two  limbs  simultane- 
ously, or  in  immediate  succession,  the  circumstances  which  call  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  one  demanding  the  separation  of  the  other.  This  constitutes 
what  is  termed  the  synchronous  double  operation.  It  is  founded  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  recovery  is  more  rapid  when  two  limbs  are  cut  off  simul- 
taneously than  at  two  separate  and  distinct  periods ;  that  the  loss  of  blood 
will  be  comparatively  little  more  from  two  amputations  thus  performed  than 
from  one  alone ;  that  there  will  be,  in  the  aggregate,  much  less  pain,  shock, 
and  inconvenience ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  patient  will  thus  escape  the  harass- 
ing anxiety  of  mind  growing  out  of  the  knowledge  that  he  will  be  obliged 
to  submit  to  another  operation.  Synchronous  double  amputation  has  occa- 
sionally been  performed  in  various  parts  of  this  country  and  Europe ;  but  so 
far  as  my  information  extends  it  was  first  adopted,  as  a  rule  of  practice,  by 
the  surgeons  of  the  Hotel-Dieu,  at  Quebec,  the  first  case  having  occurred, 
many  years  ago,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Morris,  of  that  city.  Within  the  last  ten 
years  the  operation  has  also  been  performed  several  times  by  Dr.  Carnochan, 
of  New  York.  But  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  kind  of  which  I 
have  any  knowledge,  occurred  in  1847,  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  Pennsylvania, 
ID  the  hands  of  Dr.  John  G.  Koehler,  who  removed  simultaneously,  on  account 
of  a  railroad  injury,  both  legs  and  one  arm  from  a  lad,  aged  thirteen  years, 
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recovery  taking  place  withoat  tbe  supervention  of  any  serioos  symptomiL 
The  limbs  were. fright fally  crnshed,  and  tbe  operation  was  performed  within 
a  short  time  after  tbe  accident.  Tbe  arm  being  removed  first,  the  pulse 
immediately  sank,  but  ander  tbe  influence  of  stimulants  it  rose  safficiently  in 
five  minutes  to  justify  amputation  of  both  legs  below  tbe  knee.  So  excessive 
had  been  the  shock  of  the  system  that  the  boy  hardly  experienced  any  pain 
during  the  operation. 

The  synchronous  double  operation  may  be  performed  by  two  surgeons,  or 
by  one  alone,  the  latter  being  perhaps  the  preferable  method.  In  eiUier 
event,  it  is  a  matter  of  paramount  importance  to  protect  the  patient  from  the 
loss  of  blood,  the  slightest  effusion  of  which  might  prove  prejudicial  to  his 
safety.  Dr.  Carnochan  is  in  the  habit  of  cutting  off  both  limbs  before  he 
ties  any  vessels,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  the  preferable  plan  if  we  can  be  cer- 
tain of  having  perfect  control  over  the  hemorrhage,  as  we  may  be  if  we  have 
proper  assistants,  and  the  removal  is  effected  rapidly  by  the  flap  operation. 


SECT.  V. — AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  STUBfP. 

These  affections  are  either  of  a  primary  or  consecutive  character,  and  both 
may  be  purely  of  a  local,  or  of  a  local  and  constitutional  origin.  The  pri- 
mary consists  of  hemorrhage,  spasm  of  the  muscles,  excessive  pain,  undue 
inflammation,  osteomyelitis,  and  inordinate  retraction  of  the  soft  parts,  thereby 
permitting  exposure  of  the  bone.  Among  the  secondary  effects  may  be  men- 
tioned necrosis  and  exfoliation  of  the  bone,  degeneration  of  the  nerves  and 
neuralgic  pain,  aneurisraal  enlargement  of  the  vessels,  and  contraction  of  the 
tendons  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  stump,  by  which  the  latter  is  drawn  on\ 
of  its  proper  position,  and  so  made  a  source  of  inconvenience  and  discom- 
fort. 

1.   PRIMARY  AFFECTIONa 

a.  Hemorrhage  may  come  on  soon  after  the  dressing  of  the  stump,  or  not 
until  some  time  has  elapsed ;  perhaps  not  for  several  days.  It  is  usually 
occasioned  by  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  ligatures,  in  consequence  of 
the  retraction  of  some  of  the  smaller  arteries,  thereby  escaping  the  surgeon's 
attention  while  he  is  looking  out  for  tbe  principal  and  more  accessible 
branches ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  vessel  has  been  cut  obliquely,  and  that  it  has 
not  been  tied  high  enough  up  ;  or,  finally,  that  the  arterial  tunics  are  so  much 
diseased  as  to  give  way  under  the  pressure  of  the  cord  before  the  formation 
of  an  adequate  internal  clot,  as  when  the  bleeding  supervenes  several  days 
after  the  operation.  Ilowever  induced,  or  whatever  may  be  the  circum- 
stances which  give  rise  to  the  hemorrhage,  the  proper  remedy  consists  in  ex- 
posing the  open  artery,  and  securing  it  with  the  ligature,  either  by  separating 
the  flaps,  or,  if  adhesion  is  already  far  advanced  by  dilating  the  canal  along 
which  the  blood  flows  over  a  grooved  director.  The  main  artery  of  the  limb 
is  not  tied  unless  it  be  found  impossible,  on  account  of  disease,  or  some  other 
cause,  to  make  the  application  of  the  ligature  at  the  stump. 

Sometimes  the  hemorrhage  is  purely  venous,  the  blood  flowing  away  lazily, 
in  a  dark  purple  stream,  without  any  jet ;  and  when  this  is  the  case  it  will 
generally  be  found  to  depend  upon  the  want  of  accurate  coaptation  of  the 
flaps,  or  some  defective  application  in  the  bandage,  making  either  too  little 
or  too  much  pressure ;  in  the  former  case  enabling  the  vessels  to  remain 
open  and  gaping,  and  in  the  latter  interfering  with  the  passage  of  their  con- 
tents. Occasionally  the  blood  oozes  out  at  different  points,  as  water  oozes 
out  of  a  sponge,  and  this  may  take  place  either  from  the  .soft  parts,  or  from 
the  Haversian  canals  of  the  bones,  or  from  the  medullary  membrane  and  the 
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marrow.  Arrest  of  the  bleeding  is  asaallj  efifected  simply  by  compression 
of  the  stamp,  the  compress  and  roller  being  made  to  bear  steadily  against 
the  offending  vessels,  aided  by  elevation  and  cold  applications ;  when  this 
fails,  the  ligature  may  be  required,  or,  what  is  preferable,  because  altogether 
free  from  the  danger  of  phlebitis,  constriction  of  the  vein  by  inclusion  in  the 
Borrounding  tissues.  For  this  purpose,  after  being  carefully  dissected  from 
its  attachments,  it  is  transfixed  by  a  curved  4ieedle,  armed  with  a  small  double 
cord,  and  drawn  through  an  opening  made  for  it  in  one  of  the  adjoining 
muscles.  Both  ends  of  the  cord  are  then  brought  out  at  the  nearest  angle 
of  the  wound,  and  retained  for  twenty-four  hours,  or  removed  at  once,  if 
there  be  no  probability  that  the  vessel  will  lose  its  hold.  When  the  vein 
has  been  cut  off  unusually  high  up,  so  as  not  to  admit  of  this  procedure,  I 
never  hesitate  to  tie  it,  even  if  it  be  one  of  large  size,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  femoral,  although  the  operation  should  always,  if  possible,  be  avoided  for 
the  reason  just  stated.  When  the  blood  proceeds  from  the  Haversian  canals 
it  will  generally  be  necessary  to  undo  the  flaps,  and  apply  a  compress  directly 
to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  the  wound  being  kept  open  until  the  flow  is 
arrested.     Caustic  applications  must  not  be  used  for  fear  of  causing  necrosis. 

b.  Spasm  of  the  muscles,  which  is  frequently  a  source  of  great  distress, 
and  which  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  jerks  or  twitchings,  usually  sets  in 
within  a  few  hours  after  the  operation,  and  is  generally  most  severe  in  persons 
of  a  nervous,  irritable  temperament.  No  patient,  however,  is  ever  entirely 
exempt  from  it  after  amputation,  and  it  is  always  sure  to  be  materially  aggra- 
Tated  on  the  occurrence  of  inflammation.  In  regard  to  treatment  much  is 
to  be  done  in  the  way  of  prophylaxis ;  by  the  judicious  use  of  the  roller  to 
give  equable  support  to  the  muscles  of  the  stump,  together  with  elevation 
of  the  part  to  favor  venous  return,  and  also  by  the  early  exhibition  of  a  full 
anodyne.  The  use  of  morphia,  or  of  morphia  and  antimony,  along  with 
warm  fomentations,  will  be  required  if  the  spasm  is  at  all  severe  when  no 
such  precautionary  measures  have  been  adopted. 

c.  The  degree  and  continuance  of  the  pain  which  follows  an  amputation 
will  be  influenced  very  materially  by  the  character  of  the  case,  the  size  of 
the  limb,  the  presence  or  absence  of  complications,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
temperament  of  the  patient.  Coming  on  usually  as  the  system  emerges  from 
the  influence  of  chloroform,  it  is  sometimes  remarkably  slight,  while  at  other 
times  it  is  so  severe  as  to  require  large  quantities  of  anodyne  medicines  for 
its  subjugation.  When  the  pain  is  complicated  with  spasmodic  twitching  of 
the  stump,  as  it  generally  is  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  it  must  be 
promptly  met  with  morphia  and  antimony.  In  order  to  render  these  two 
phenomena  as  light  as  possible,  I  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  administer- 
ing a  full  anodyne,  generally  a  grain  and  a  half  of  morphia,  about  two  hours 
before  the  operation,  and  have  never  been  disappointed  in  my  expectations. 

d.  The  infiammation  consequent  upon  an  operation  of  this  kind  may  be 
either  of  the  ordinary  character,  or  it  may  be  erysipelatous,  the  determining 
circumstances  not  being  always  appreciable.  In  general,  however,  the  danger 
of  erysipelatous  action  will  be  considerable  when  there  has  been  severe  shock, 
or  excessive  loss  of  blood,  conjoined  witli  previous  bad  health  or  habits  of 
intemperance.  It  usually  makes  its  appearance  within  the  first  forty-eight 
hours,  and  is  characterized  by  the  ordinary  phenomena,  such  as  a  red  dusky 
state  of  the  skin,  more  or  less  throbbing,  a  sense  of  tension,  and  burning, 
smarting  pain,  with  marked  disorder  of  the  general  system.  Whatever  may 
be  the  degree  or  character  of  the  inflammation,  it  is  always  hostile  to  the 
adhesive  process ;  some  parts  may,  it  is  true,  unite  in  this  way,  Vjut  suppura- 
tion will  be  almost  certain  to  follow,  so  as  to  lead  to  the  necessity  of  healing 
the  greater  portion  of  the  wound  by  granulation.  In  persons  of  a  very 
dilapidated  constitution  the  inflammation  may  pass  into  gangrene.     I  have 
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found  ibis  termination  most  commonly  in  patients  of  a  scrofoloas  habit  of 
body^and  in  those  whose  system  has  been  contaminated  by  syphilis. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  must  be  conducted  upon  general  antiphlo- 
gistic principles.  Special  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  system, 
and  with  this  view  it  will  generally  be  necessary  to  employ  a  mildly  stimu- 
lating course,  consisting  of  quinine  and  milk  punch,  with  blue  mass  and 
ipecacuanha  to  evacuate  the  bowels  and  correct  the  secretions.  Morphia  is 
given  in  liberal  doses  to  allay  pain  and  procure  sleep.  The  best  local  reme- 
dies are  the  dilute  tincture  of  iodine,  with  fomentations,  or  cataplasms,  medi- 
cated with  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead  and  opium.  Leeches  will  generally 
prove  prejudicial.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  promptly  arrested  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  large  blister.  If  mortification  is  threatened,  the  parts  are  freely 
touched  with  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  the  dilute  acid  nitrate 
of  mercury,  and  enveloped  in  a  fermenting  poultice.  The  chlorides  are  used 
for  allaying  fetor,  and  the  syringe  for  washing  away  secretions  from  beneath 
the  flaps. 

e.  Bad  effects  occasionally  follow  amputation  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
velopment of  osteomyelitis;  an  affection  which  has  only  recently  begun  to 
attract  particular  attention.  In  the  Crimean  war  it  was  of  such  frequent  oc- 
currence that  the  question  was  seriously  debated  by  a  number  of  surgeons 
whether  it  would  not  be  best  to  abandon  amputation  altogether  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  larger  bones,  and  resort  to  disarticulation  as  a  substitute.  The 
disease  is  also  sufficiently  common  in  hospital  and  private  practice,  especially 
in  cases  of  railway  and  other  severe  accidents,  attended  with  violent  concus- 
sion of  the  osseous  tissues.  The  probability  is  that  it  is  occasionally  caused 
by  injury  inflicted  in  the  act  of  sawing  off  the  bone.  However  induced,  it 
generally  sets  in  within  a  short  period  after  the  operation,  so  that  by  the 
time  the  dressings  are  removed,  as  they  usually  are  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day, 
it  is  found  to  have  already  made  considerable  progress,  the  marrow  being  of 
a  brownish,  blackish,  or  greenish  appearance,  of  a  soft,  putrilaginous  consist- 
ence, excessively  fetid,  and  partially  detached  from  the  bone,  which  is  itself 
either  dead,  or  in  a  dying  state,  and  more  or  less  denuded  of  periosteum. 
The  disease  is  generally  attended  with  considerable  pain,  although  in  some  of 
the  cases  that  I  have  seen  there  was  almost  an  entire  absence  of  local  suffer- 
ing ;  it  is  not  unfreqnently  coincident  with  pyemia  and  erysipelas.  Hence 
the  prognosis  is  often  exceedingly  unfavorable. 

The  treatment  of  osteomyelitis  must  be  conducted  upon  general  antiphlo- 
gistic principles,  modified  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  constitutional  symptoms. 
Great  attention  must  be  paid  to  cleanliness;  the  dressings  must  be  frequently 
changed,  and  free  use  must  be  made  of  the  chlorides.  The  judicious  applica- 
tion of  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  affected  structures  might  possibly  assist  in 
circumscribing  and  ultimately  arresting  the  morbid  action.  If  the  bone  die, 
no  attempt  should  be  made  to  remove  it  until  the  part  and  system  have 
sufficiently  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  disease  to  bear  the  shock  of  the 
operation. 

/.  Finally,  amputation  is  occasionally  followed  by  inordinate  retraction  of 
the  muscles,  so  as  to  uncover  the  bone,  and  perhaps  lead  to  the  necessity  of 
its  removal.  The  accident  is  most  liable  to  happen  after  amputation  of  the 
thigh,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  numerous,  large,  and  strong  muscles 
in  that  situation,  and  cannot  always  be  prevented  even  when  more  than  ordi- 
nary care  is  taken  in  forming  the  stump.  The  occurrence  is  always  to  be 
deprecated,  inasmuch  as  it  not  only  interferes  with  the  union  of  the  flaps  but 
is  very  apt  to  cause  the  death  of  the  bone.  The  remedy  consists  in  bandag- 
ing the  limb  firmly  from  above  downwards,  preceded  by  the  application  of 
long  adhesive  strips,  and  in  placing  the  parts  in  the  best  condition  for  relax- 
ing the  affected  muscles.     When  these  means  are  unavailing,  we  may,  pro- 
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▼Ided  tbv  bone  renuiiu  utind,  diTide  Bome  of  the  didmIm  of  the  ■famp  nb- 
flotMieoinly,  ud  then  dnw  them  forward,  either  with  or  withoDt  incielon  of 
the  iDtegnmeDts,  u  the  caie  mey  eeem  to  demand.  If  the  bone,  howeTer, 
be  disetwd,  the  best  plan  will  be  to  mw  it  off  higher  np;  bat  rach  an  opera- 
tion ii  often  more  hazardoa§  than  the  original  one,  and  ihould,  therefore, 
^wftn  if  pooible,  be  aroided. 

8.  DBooHDAar  Atnonom. 

Tbe  most  common,  as  well  as  die  most  urions,  secondary  defects  of  ampn- 
tttioB  are,  aa  was  preTionilj  stated,  necrosis  of  the  booe,  ceondgia,  derelop- 
nrat  of  synoTial  bnrsee,  Tsricose  enlargement  of  the  arteries,  and  permanent 
•hortming  of  tbe  tendons  in  tbe  ricinity  of  the  stomp. 

a.  Diswae  of  the  (on«,  eventnating  in  a  1ob«  of  it«  vitality,  is  indnced  fn 
TiiioBB  ways;  in  general,  it  is  cansed  by  injury  inflicted  upon  it  daring  the 
operation,  consisting  either  in  tbe  laceration  and  separation  of  the  periostenm, 
or  in  the  riolent  and  destractire  jarring  of  ita  Bni»Uoce.  TTncorering  of  the 
bone,  in  consequence  of  too  great  a  brevity  of  flap,  and  the  accnmnlation 
aiDuid  its  extremity  of  pus,  are  also  very  apt  to  produce  it.  In  rare  cases 
it  would  seem  to  perish  from  escess  of  inflammatory  action.  The  loss  of 
vitally  is  indicated  by  the  peculiar  whitish  or  pale  yellowish  aspect  of  the 
bone,  the  absence  of  bloody  points  npon  its  sarface,  and  the  fact  that  it  emits 
■  cliaracteristic  hollow  noise  when  it  is  stmck  with  the  handle  of  the  knife. 
Tbe  marrow  and  its  eoTeloping  membrane  generally  retain  their  vitality  for  a 
short  time  after  the  osseons  tissne  has  died,  and  this  is  the  more  likely  to 
happeffl  if  the  bone  perishes  only  in  a  part  of  its  circnmference.  I  believe  it 
will  be  fbond  tiiat  necrosis,  as  a  resnlt  of  ampatation,  is  more  liable  to  occnr 
In  the  thigh-bone  than  in  any  other  piece  or  the  skeleton,  depending  proba- 
blf  npin  some  pecnliarity  of  organization.  The 
tiUa  u  also  occasionally  ^ected,  and  a  similar  oc-  ^B-  ITI. 

cnrrenee  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the  hnmenis.  , 

The  dead  bone  may  come  off  in  the  form,  first,  of 
an  exfoliation,  consisting  merely  of  a  part  of  its 
cater  compact  substance ;  or,  secondly,  as  an  osse- 
ons ring,  with  long,  narrow,  sharp  spicnla;  or, 
finally,  as  a  complete  cylinder,  as  when  it  involves 
the  entire  circumference  of  the  bone  over  an  extent 
of  several  inches  in  length.  The  more  common 
appearances  exhibited  by  the  necrosed  bone  are 
well  displayed  in  fig.  171. 

The  management  of  these  cases  mnst  be  left  very 
mnch  to  the  operation  of  time,  especially  when  the 
bone  has  perished  high  np,  and  when,  in  order  to 
reach  it,  extensive  dissection  wonld  be  required.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  necrosis  is  very  limited,  an 
attempt  may  be  mode  to  get  rid  of  it  with  the  saw, 
eitting-forceps,  or  trephine ;  bat  too  mnch  caotion 
cannot  be  used  even  in  snch  an  operation,  trifling 
though  it  may  seem.     I  have  seen  death  produced 

by  it  in  two  cases,  and  similar  instances  have  been    |,';|!'i;^r^~^;o;[jB'"Vhi 
witnessed  by  others.     It  would  seem,  when  a  bone    whoieibicki>euorih>iiK>iis,iiiit 
is  thus  affected,  as  if  the  system  were  more  than    (niduiir*ti*i<riDgap<rudi,  u 
osnally  intolerant  of  instramental  interference  and    ineb  place*  uniair  do. 
loss  of  blood ;  the  parts  are  generally  excessively 

irritable,  and  tbe  constitution  rarely  fails  to  sympathize  with  them  in  the  most 
lively  manner.    Besides,  the  operation  is  necessarily  attended  with  some  do- 
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gne  of  bemorrhage,  and  I  am  not  certain  that  a  patient  maj  not  be  de- 
stroyed in  thiB  way  alone,  especiaUy  if  lie  be  rery  feeble  and  irritable  at  the 
time. 

InstanceH  occnr  in  which  the  dead  bone,  or  Hequester,  ia  firmly,  and  even 
obstinately,  imprisoned  by  the  remains  of  the  living,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
iDfT,  by  the  new  matter  thrown  ont  npon  its  sarfaces ;  thus  occasioning  great 
difBcnIty  in  regard  to  its  removal.  Dr.  Markoe,  of  the  New  York  Hospital, 
had  the  kindness,  a  few  years  ago,  to  communicate  to  me  the  particulars  of 
a  case,  wherein  the  seqaester,  consisting  of  an  inner  shell  of  the  femnr,  was 
retained  for  many  months  by  a  spur  of  new  osseons  substance  extending 
tbroDgh  an  opening  in  its  sides,  in  snub  a  manner  as  to  nail  the  dead  and 
living  parts  together,  but  at  the  same  time  allowing  the  former  to  be  moved 
freely  backwards  and  forwards  upon  the  latter.  It  was  not  until  after  several 
attempts  had  been  made  at  extraction,  attended  with  much  pain  and  consti- 
tutional saffering,  that  riddance  was  finally  efi'ected  by  means  of  the  chisel 
and  forceps.  For  some  very  ingenious  notions  respecting  the  causes  of  ne- 
crosis in  the  bones  of  the  stump  after  amputation,  tJie  reader  is  referred  to  a 
short  paper  by  Dr.  Markoe,  in  the  Loaisville  Medical  Review  for  Jaly,  1856. 
b.  Another  disagreeable,  frequently,  indeed,  a  most  distresaing  effect  of 
this  operation,  is  neuralgia,  coming  on  at  a  variable  period  after  its  perform- 
ance, and  often  continuing,  despite  the  most  judicious  and  persevering  efforts 
at  relief,  to  moleat  the  patient  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Supervening 
generally  without  any  assignable  cause,  it  is  usually  most  common  in  nervous, 
irritable  persons,  who  are  subject  to  the  disease  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Females  are  more  prone  to  it  than  men,  and  in  them  the  attack  frequently 
coincides  with  the  eruption  of  the  menses.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  peri- 
odical, especially  in  residents  in  malarious  regions,  the  paroxysms  coming 
and  going  very  much  as  in  intermittent  fever.  Most  commonly,  however, 
the  pain  is  omnipresent,  one  portion  of  the  day  being  as  liable  to  bring  it  on 
as  another.  It  is  generally  of  a  darting,  shooting  nature,  or  dull,  heavy,  and 
aching,  and  is  invariably  aggravated  by  damp  states  of  the  atmosphere, 
fatigue,  and  disorder  of  the  digestive  apparatus. 

In  tlie  more  violent  forms  of  Ibis  affection  the  immediate  cause  of  the  diffi- 
colty  is  a  bnlbous  enlargement  of  the  nerves  ramifying  tbrontrh  the  stump,  as 
in  fig.  112.     This  degeneration  takes  place. 
Fig.  172.  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  after  nearly 

every  amputation,  and  is  therefore  to  be 
considered  as  a  disease  only  when  it  exists 
in  excess.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
tumor,  which  sometimes  attains  the  size  of 
a  biclior;  nut,  or  even  of  a  pullet's  egg,  is 
of  a  firm,  dense  consistence,  and  is  com- 
posed of  a  strong  fibrous  stroma,  inlaid 
with  bypertrophied  and  curiously  inter- 
laced nervous  trunks  and  filaments.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  true  neuroma.  The  accompany- 
ing pain  is  ezquisite,  and  the  part  is  so 
sensitive  as  to  be  intolerant  of  the  slightest 
touch  ;  the  general  health  is  much  affected, 
and  the  patient  is  remarkably  susceptible 
of  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  every  change 
in  the  weather  from  warm  to  cold  and  dry 
to  wet  being  followed  by  an  increase  of 
suffering.  The  malady  is  of  a  mnch  more 
nd  requires  proportionably  stronger  mea- 
sares.     In  general,  nothing  short  of  removal  will  avail ;  by  excision,  if  the 


serious  character  than  the  other,  t 
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tamor  be  stogie  and  easily  accessible,  by  ampotation,  if  it  be  maltiple  and 
deep  seated. 

For  tbe  milder  Tarieties  of  neoralgia  the  ordinary  remedies  will  sometimes 
suffice,  the  same  as  in  neoralgia  in  other  parts  of  the  body ;  especially  qoi* 
nine,  or,  if  the  patient  be  anemic,  qoinine  and  iron,  combined,  in  either  case, 
with  strychnine  and  arsenioos  acid,  belladonna,  stramoniom,  or  aconite ;  the 
eiEBets  of  the  articles  being  stodioosly  watched,  lest  an  OTerdose  be  giTen, 
and  life  placed  in  jeopardy.  Sometimes  good  effects  accme  from  the  exhi- 
bition of  colchicnm  and  morphia,  administered  in  foil  doses  at  bedtime,  as  one 
drachm  of  the  wine  to  a  grain  of  the  salt  The  remedy  is  particolarly  Talo- 
aUe  in  sobjects  of  a  rheomatic  state  of  the  system.  Locally,  iodine,  blisters, 
issoes,  and  other  coonter-irritants  are  osed,  along  with  anodyne  embrocations. 
The  stomp  is  well  protected  from  cold,  friction,  and  pressore. 

€,  A  hun4  sometimes  forms  opon  the  stomp,  generally  immediately  OTer 
the  end  of  the  bone,  in  conseqoence  of  the  long-continoea  pressore  of  an  ill- 
constrocted  and  ill-adapted  artificial  leg.  The  tumor,  in  time,  becomes  ex- 
qoisitely  tender  and  painfol,  compelling  the  patient  to  seek  relief.  Tbe  seat 
and  character  of  the  disease  are  osoally  pointed  oot  by  the  discoloration  and 
sweUing  of  the  part,  which  often  floctoates  on  pressore.  Tbe  history  of  the 
case,  aided  by  the  exploring  needle,  will  readily  senre  to  distingoish  it  from 
abscess,  the  only  lesion  with  which  it  is  likely  to  be  confoonded.  The  proper 
remedy  is  excision  in  the  scTcrer  grades  of  the  affection,  and  in  the  milder  a 
more  happy  adaptation  of  the  artificial  to  the  natoral  limb. 

d.  Varicose  enlargement  of  the  arteries  of  the  stomp  is  extremely  rare, 
only  a  few  instances  of  it  being  opon  record.  Unless  the  disease  is  onnsoally 
eztensiTC,  which,  howcTcr,  it  is  not  likely  to  be,  nothing  need  be  done  for 
its  relief,  as  it  does  not  generally  act  even  as  an  inconvenience. 

s.  Permanent  shortening  of  tbe  tendons  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
stamp  is  sometimes  a  source  of  great  discomfort,  as  well  as  of  serioos  inter- 
ference with  the  usefulness  of  the  limb.  The  accident  is  most  liable  to 
happen  in  the  tendons  of  the  hamstring  muscles  after  amputation  of  the  leg, 
and  in  the  tendo  Achillis  after  removal  of  the  foot  by  Gbopart's  method. 
Mnch  may  be  done,  in  both  cases,  in  the  way  of  prevention  by  attention  to 
position  during  the  after-treatment ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  neglect  of  this  precau- 
tion that  nsually  occasions  the  difficulty.  When  tbe  accident  is  unavoidable, 
or  is  already  fully  established  when  first  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
surgeon,  rectification  Is  attempted,  generally  with  a  fair  prospect  of  soccess, 
by  the  sobcutaneous  section  of  the  shortened  tendons,  and  the  subsequent  use 
of  an  extending  apparatus,  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  double  inclined 
plane,  with  such  modifications  as  may  be  required  to  adapt  it  to  each  parti- 
cular case. 


SECT.  YI CONSTITUTIONAL  EFFECTS  OF  AMPUTATIONS. 

The  most  common  constitutional  occurrences  after  amputations,  especially 
of  the  larger  limbs,  are  excessive  prostration,  traumatic  fever,  pyemia,  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs,  tetanus,  retention  of  urine,  and,  as  a  secondary  conse- 
qnence,  hectic  irritation. 

a.  The  shock,  consequent  upon  amputation,  is  frequently  extremely  severe, 
and  may  be  due,  either  partly  or  exclusively,  to  mere  depression  of  tbe  nerv- 
ous system,  caused  by  the  extent,  violence,  and  duration  of  the  operation,  to 
loss  of  blood,  or  to  the  effects  of  anaesthetic  agents,  or  to  all  these  circum- 
stances combined.  More  or  less  nervous  depression  will  almost  necessarily 
occor  during  such  an  operation,  however  slight,  but  it  generally  passes  off 
withoot  any  particular  treatment,  simply  under  the  influence  of  repose,  expo- 
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sure  to  the  air,  and  a  drink  of  cold  water.  In  the  more  severe  forms  of  the 
affection,  however,  it  may  endanger  life  by  its  long-continnance  or  excess, 
and  then  demands  prompt  attention.  The  most  appropriate  remedies  are 
lowering  of  the  head,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain ;  the 
administration  of  brandy  and  ammonia,  by  the  month,  if  the  patient  can 
swallow,  or  by  the  rectum,  if  the  power  of  deglutition  be  lost ;  a  full  dose 
of  morphia;  and  sinapisms  to  the  spine,  extremities,  and  precordial  region. 

h.  Traumatic  fever  generally  sets  in  within  from  six  to  twelve  hours  after 
the  operation,  and  will  be  violent  or  otherwise  according  to  circumstances, 
of  which  the  most  important  are,  the  extent  of  the  previous  shock  and  the 
loss  of  blood,  and  the  temperament,  habits,  and  state  of  health  of  the  patient 
It  is  characterized  by  heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin,  flushed  countenance,  suf- 
fusion of  the  eyes,  headache,  restlessness,  excessive  thirst,  rapid  respiration, 
and  a  frequent,  hard,  and  irritable  state  of  the  pulse,  attended,  when  there 
has  been  much  hemorrhage,  by  a  peculiar  jarring  impulse.  These  symptoms, 
in  the  milder  cases,  will  often  speedily  subside  spontaneously,  but  under 
opposite  circumstances  they  will  require  attention,  and,  if  the  surgeon  is  not 
fully  on  his  guard,  he  will  be  very  apt  to  do  a  great  deal  more  than  is  either 
necessary  or  proper.  The  fact  is,  this  is  not  unfrequently  the  critical  point 
in  such  cases ;  if  we  do  too  much,  the  patient  is  irretrievably  gone,  the  con- 
sequence being  death  either  from  exhaustion,  pyemia,  erysipelas,  or  a  low 
state  of  fever,  which  nothing  can  cure.  Hence  the  greatest  caution  is  to  be 
observed ;  the  symptoms  must  be  watched,  and  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken 
that  they  do  not  deceive  us  by  their  violence,  which  is  often  rather  apparent 
than  real,  and  therefore  extremely  apt  to  entrap  the  unwary  and  inexperi- 
enced. In  general,  it  will  suffice  to  administer  a  mild  aperient,  as  a  little 
Epsom  salts,  or  a  Seidlitz  powder,  to  sponge  the  surface  frequently  with 
tepid  water,  and  to  give  cooling,  acidulated  drinks,  which  are  always  very 
grateful  in  these  cases.  If  the  fever  threatens  to  be  obstinate,  a  little  anti- 
mony is  prescribed,  either  alone  or  in  union  with  morphia,  to  promote  per- 
spiration, allay  the  heart's  action,  and  induce  sleep.  The  lancet  is  scrupu- 
lously withheld,  unless  the  symptoms  are  of  extraordinary  urgency,  and  the 
patient  is  very  plethoric,  without  having  been  weakened  by  shock  and  loss  of 
blood.  Then  a  vein  in  the  arm  may  be  opened,  and  the  effect  of  the  stream 
carefully  watched,  the  bleeding  being  arrested  as  soon  as  the  pulse  evinces 
signs  of  flagging. 

Very  often  after  amputations  of  the  larger  limbs,  especially  those  performed 
for  compound  fractures  and  dislocations,  gunshot  wounds,  and  railway  acci- 
dents, a  low  form  of  fever  ensues,  the  system  reacting  badly,  the  countenance 
looking  pale  and  haggard,  the  skin  being  icterode,  cold,  and  doughy,  and 
the  pulse  shattered,  with  great  depression  of  spirits,  and  an  utter  indifference 
on  the  part  of  the  patient  as  to  his  fate.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  the 
real  condition  of  the  system  under  such  circumstances,  but  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  indulge  in  conjecture,  we  may  suppose  that  the  disorder  is  mainly 
due  to  the  loss  of  blood  and  nervous  fluid  consequent  upon  the  excessive 
shock  to  the  system  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  heightened,  perhaps,  by  the 
effect  of  the  operation.  However  this  may  be,  the  system  being  depressed 
and  withered,  the  issue  is  usually  most  disastrous,  very  few  persons  recover- 
ing, no  matter  what  course  may  be  adopted  for  their  relief.  Our  chief  reli- 
ance must  obviously  be  upon  stimulants,  as  brandy,  quinine,  ammonia,  and 
nutritious  broths  and  jellies,  with  opium  to  allay  pain  and  procure  sleep. 

c.  Amputations,  especially  those  of  the  thigh,  are  often  followed  by  retm- 
Hon  of  urine,  caused  apparently  by  partial  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  or,  rather, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  by  a  want  of  proper  volition,  the  bladder  retaining  its 
power,  but  the  patient  being  unable  to  call  it  into  action.  It  usually  super- 
venes within  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation,  and  seldom  lasts 
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less  than  two  or  three  days,  when  it  gradnally  passes  ofif.  From  what  I  have 
seen  of  this  affection,  in  this  class  of  cases,  I  am  not  disposed  to  ascribe  to 
it,  as  some  have  done,  an  inflammatory  origin ;  that  such  a  condition  occa- 
sionally exists  is  certain,  but,  in  general,  I  am  sure  it  does  not.  Knowing 
how  frequent  retention  of  nrine  is  after  this  and  other  capital  operations, 
the  attendant  should  be  diligently  on  the  watch  for  it,  and  promptly  use  the 
catheter,  if  it  should  arise. 

dL  A  not  unfrequent  event  after  amputation  is  pyemia.  Experience  shows 
that  it  is  most  to  be  dreaded  in  cases  preceded  by  excessive  shock  of  the 
system;  hence  it  is  very  common  after  gunshot,  railroad,  and  steamboat 
accidents,  attended  with  extensive  laceration  of  the  soft  parts,  and  after  com- 
poond  fractures  and  dislocations.  From  an  interesting  paper  ''On  the 
Causes  of  Death  after  Amputation,"  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bryant,  of  London,  it 
appears  that  of  300  cases  of  this  operation  collected  from  Guy's  Hospital, 
pyemia  occasioned  death  in  42  per  cent,  of  all  the  fatal  cases,  and  in  10  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  number,  the  affection  having  been  most  frequent  after 
ampotation  of  expediency,  and  least  so  after  secondary  amputation.  The 
attack  generally  comes  on  within  the  first  six  or  seven  days,  being  ushered 
io  by  violent  rigors  alternating  with  flushes  of  heat,  and  followed  by  a  bad 
state  of  the  stump  with  aching  pains  in  the  limbs  and  joints,  excessive  thirst, 
restlessness,  and  a  tendency  to  delirinm  even  early  in  the  disease.  When 
the  joints  are  involved  there  is  commonly  an  erysipelatous  blush  upon  the 
overlying  skin,  with  great  tenderness  on  pressure  and  exquisite  pain  on 
motion.  The  case  generally  proves  fatal  in  less  than  a  week  from  its  com- 
mencement^ and  examination  after  death  usually  reveals  the  existence  of  small 
and  ill-defined  abscesses  in  some  of  the  internal  organs,  particularly  in  the 
longs,  liver,  and  spleen. 

The  treatment  is  by  stimulants  and  tonics,  as  brandy  and  milk,  quinine, 
and  opium,  given  in  large  quantity  to  support  the  rapidly  sinking  powers  of 
nature.  Mercury,  in  the  form  of  calomel,  is  sometimes  useful,  administered 
in  doses  of  three  grains  every  four  or  six  hours,  with  a  view,  if  possible,  of 
touching  the  gums.  The  bowels  are  moved  by  enemas,  all  active  purgation 
being  inadmissible.  Locally,  the  ordinary  remedies  are  employed,  generally 
only  such  as  are  of  a  soothing  character. 

e.  Congestion  of  the  lungs^  if  not  actual  inflammation  of  these  organs,  is 
another  effect  of  this  operation,  occurring  either  alone,  or  in  conjunction 
with  pyemia,  erysipelas,  or  an  adynamic  state  of  the  system.  It  generally 
comes  on  in  a  slow,  insidious  manner,  and  is  therefore  apt  to  make  serious, 
if  not  fatal,  inroads  before  its  true  nature  is  even  suspected,  none  of  the  cha- 
racteristic signs  of  pneumonic  disease  being  present.  The  only  way  in  which 
it  is  usually  detected  is  by  auscultation  and  percussion,  or  by  the  changes 
perceptible  in  the  respiratory  movements  and  the  sounds  of  the  chest.  These 
changes  are  generally  most  conspicuous  in  the  lower  and  posterior  portions 
of  the  lungs,  where  the  greatest  amount  of  blood,  in  debilitated  states  of  the 
system,  is,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  gravity,  most  liable  to  accumulate, 
and,  consequently,  to  produce  the  greatest  degree  of  mischief.  In  most  of 
the  cases  of  pulmonary  congestion  that  I  have  met  with  after  amputation  of 
the  larger  limbs,  there  was  either  an  entire  absence  of  pain  and  cough,  or 
these  symptoms  were  so  trivial  as,  of  themselves,  to  attract  hardly  any  atten- 
tion. The  patient  is  able  to  lie  upon  his  back  or  on  either  side,  and  it  is  not 
often  that  the  respiration  is  materially  hurried  or  embarrassed.  Cupping  and 
blistering  are  the  most  reliable  local  remedies,  and  the  system  must  be  sup- 
ported with  stimulants  and  tonics,  aided  by  morphia  and  minute  doses  of 
tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa.  The  prognosis  is  generally  unfavorable, 
especially  if  the  disease  has  made  considerable  progress  and  the  patient  is 
much  exhausted. 
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/  The  occaireDce  of  letanut  after  ampatation  is  uncommon,  especially  in 
the  more  temperate  regions  of  this  and  other  coaDtries.  Mr.  Carting,  in  his 
work  on  this  disease,  gives  a  table  of  128  cases  of  traumatic  tetanas,  three 
of  which  only  were  caused  by  amputation.  The  affection  is  mnch  more  fre- 
qnent  in  military  than  in  civil  practice,  and  is  most  liable  to  be  prodnced  in 
persons  of  a  nervons,  irritable  temperament,  in  conseqaence  of  exposure  to 
direct  currents  of  cold  air.  A  few  years  ago  I  lost  a  man  on  the  third  day 
afUr  an  ampatation  of  the  thigh  solely  from  this  canse ;  he  had  been  moved, 
daring  my  absence  from  the  hospital,  to  an  open  door,  so  aa  to  allow  the 
wind  to  blow  npon  him  in  a  full  stream.  I  am  familiar  with  the  history  of 
other  cases  that  have  been  induced  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  I  refer  to  the 
fact  in  order  to  attract  special  attention  to  it.  The  treatment  of  this  disease 
being  discussed  elsewhere,  it  is  nnaeceesary  to  refer  to  it  here. 

g.  Hectic  irriltUion  is  observed  only,  or  chiefly,  as  a  secondary  effect  of 
amputation,  being  caused  either  by  profuse  suppuration,  or  a  poisoned  state 
of  the  blood  and  solids,  from  shock,  hemorrhage,  or  the  absorption  of  pus. 
The  symptoms  are  characteristic,  and  the  treatment  consists  of  such  means 
as  are  calculated  to  sustain  the  flagging  powers  of  the  system,  especially 
quinine  and  iron,  with  aromatic  sulpbaric  acid,  milk  punch,  and  nntritiooa 
food. 

SECT.  VII. — ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS. 

The  stamp,  after  the  cicatrization  of  the  wound,  gradually  nndergoes,  as 
might  be  expected,  important  changes  in  its  several  strncturcs,  so  as  to  adapt 
it  the  better  for  the  various  hardships  which  it  is  destined  to  experience  in 
the  daily  routine  of  a  businees  life,  and  especially  for  the  support  of  an  arti- 
ficial limb.  The  muscles,  deprived  of  the  power  of  motion,  soon  become  palt 
and  wasted,  and  are  eventually  transformed  into  hard,  dense,  cell  ulo- fibrous 
bands,  entirely  destitute  of  their  primitive  properties.  The  bloodvessels  are 
obliterated  as  high  up  as  their  first  large  colla- 
Fig.  173.  teral  branches,  and  converted  into  solid,  rigid 

cords ;  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  are  ex- 
panded into  large  bulbous  masses,  of  an  elon. 
gated,  cylindrical  shape,  exhibiting  more  of  a 
fibrous  than  of  a  nervous  structure;  and  the 
ends  of  the  bones  are  rounded  off,  and  covered 
in  by  a  thin  shell  of  osseons  matter,  which  thus 
effectually  closes  the  medullary  canal,  as  seen  in 
fig.  173.  The  cellulo-adipose  substance  gradu- 
ally disappears,  and  the  skin,  anlesa  habitually 
subjected  to  pressure,  is  rendered  abnormally 
thin  and  scnsitiTe.  These  changes  are,  of  coarse, 
the  work  of  time,  and  hence  they  are  always 
more  conspicnons  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the 
stamp. 
The  period  at  which  the  stump  may  be  in  a 
AppHTiimi  or  bonr  iinisp  >n«r  Condition  for  the  reception  and  support  of  an  ar- 
ampiiMUan.  tificial  limb  must  necessarily  vary  according  to 

circumstances ;  if  the  operation  has  been  well 
done,  and  the  cicatrization  has  gone  on  favorably,  the  snbatitute  may  be  used 
as  early  as  the  sixth  or  eighth  week,  thoagh  in  general  it  will  be  better  to 
wait  some  time  longer,  inasmuch  as  too  early  a  recourse  to  it  will  be  likely 
to  render  the  parts  sore  and  sensitive,  if  not  the  seat  of  ulceration  and  severe 
pain.  So  much,  indeed,  is  the  patient's  comfort  influenced  by  attention  to 
this  point  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  be  too  cautious  respecting  it.     The 
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stamp  should  be  tightlj  bandaged  for  seTeral  weeks  preTions  to  the  applica* 
lion  of  the  artificial  limb,  to  promote  absorption  of  redundant  material,  and 
thus  impart  to  it  a  somewhat  conical  shape.  Washing  it  well  several  times 
a  day  with  a  strong  solation  of  tannin  and  alnm  will  have  the  effect  of  hard- 
ening the  integuments,  so  as  to  moderate  their  sensibility  and  prevent  ex- 
eoriation. 

Ghreat  improvement  has  of  late  years  been  effected  in  the  construction  and 
adaptation  of  artificial  limbs,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  inconve- 
nience and  suffering  occasioned  by  their  use  are  more  frequently  attributable 
to  the  misconduct  of  the  surgeon  than  to  the  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
manofaeturer  of  the  substitute.  It  has  been  only  within  a  comparatively 
recent  period  that  operators  have  hit  upon  the  correct  principles  of  making 
good  and  serviceable  stumps;  AUanson,  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago,  understood  the  subject  much  better  than  it  has  been  understood  since, 
if  .we  except  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  He  strongly  insisted  upon  a  long 
and  well-shaped  stump,  and  exerted  himself  with  great  ability,  but  in  vain,  to 
induce  the  profession  generally  to  follow  his  example.  The  happy  changes 
which  have  lately  been  introduced  into  this  department  of  operative  surgery 
are,  I  believe,  mainly  due  to  the  manufacturers  of  artificial  limbs,  who,  with 
an  ingenuity  and  a  perseverance  worthy  of  so  good  a  cause,  have  reduced 
the  whole  process  to  one  of  priDciples  founded  upon  the  study  of  anatomy 
and  mechanical  philosophy.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  appa- 
ratus more  beautiful  in  its  construction,  or  more  admirably  adapted  to  the 
end  proposed,  than  the  artificial  substitutes  of  Mr.  Palmer,  of  this  city,  who 
obtained  the  prize  medal  at  the  great  exhibition  in  London  in  1851.  Com- 
bining lightness  with  strength,  and  neatness  with  symmetry,  they  are  worn 
with  great  comfort  and  satisfaction,  and  are  apparently  as  perfect  as  any  piece 
•f  human  mechanism  of  the  kind  can  well  be  made.  The  joints,  constructed 
oo  the  principle  of  the  ball  and  socket  articulation,  are  situated  at  the  proper 
points^  and  their  surfaces  being  well  secured,  move  upon  each  other  with 
great  accuracy  and  facility,  through  the  intervention  of  cords,  wires,  springs, 
and  levers,  the  whole  arrangement  being  a  close  imitation  of  the  natural 
muscles  and  tendons,  if  not  in  shape,  at  least  in  position  and  function.  The 
socket  is  made  with  special  care,  neatly  fitting  the 
stump,  in  every  portion  of  its  extent,  and  is  well  pad- 
ded to  prevent  friction  and  excoriation,  the  pressure 
being  diffused  over  the  entire  circumference  of  the 
stump,  while  the  extremity  of  the  latter  is  perfectly 
free  in  the  interior  of  the  former.  The  annexed  cut, 
fig.  174,  affords  an  illustration  of  this  apparatus. 

To  enable  the  patient  to  wear  his  artificial  limb 
with  comfort  and  convenience,  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  have  a  good  long  stump,  well  covered,  per- 
fectly even,  and  of  proper  shape,  being  neither  too 
square  and  fleshy,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  too  thin  and 
conical,  on  the  other.  A  short,  thick,  ill-formed 
stump  is  a  great  evil,  from  which  the  patient  can 
promise  himself  no  good  ;  but  which  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  and  pain,  be- 
coming sore  and  excoriated  nnder  the  slightest  exer- 
cise. The  duty  of  the  snrgeon  is,  therefore,  one  of 
great  responsibility,  and  cannot  be  discharged  with- 
out properly  weighing,  in  every  instance,  the  probable 
consequences  of  the  operation.  When  he  has  his 
choice,  his  invariable  aim  should  be  to  make  a  long  stump,  so  as  to  afford  an 
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abundant  leverage  and  support  for  the  artiBcial  contrivance.  In  the  leg  and 
thigh  its  length  should  not,  if  possible,  be  less  than  nine  or  ten  Inches;  hence 
the  place  of  election,  for  the  former,  should  be  only  about  from  three  inches 
to  three  inches  and  a  half  above  the  ankle,  and  for  the  latter  about  the  same 
distance  above  the  knee.  It  is  not  always  by  any  means,  however,  in  the 
power  of  the  surgeon  to  select  the  point  where  he  might  otherwise  cut  off  the 
limb,  and  nnder  such  circumstances  he  must  be  contented  in  leaving  as  much 
substance  as  he  can.  If  the  leg  is  amputated  very  high  up,  the  weight  of 
the  body  may  be  supported  upon  the  knee,  especially  if  the  patient's  social 
position  is  such  as  to  prevent  him  from  wearing  an  expensive  substitute,  and 
this  will  be  the  more  necessary  because  it  is  often  very  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  preserve  the  straightness  and  flexibility  of  the  joint  in  the  event  of 
a  very  short  stump,  on  account  of  its  incessant  tendency  to  retraction  and 
anchylosis.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  some  surgeons  have  advised  amputation 
of  the  thigh  just  above  the  knee,  when  accident  or  disease  interferes  with  the 
formation  of  a  suitable  stump  below  ;  but,  if  we  consider  the  difference  in  the 
danger  of  the  two  operations,  we  should  hesitate  before  we  give  our  sanction 
to  such  counsel,  not  forgetting  that  the  risk  increases  with  every  inch  the 
nearer  we  approach  the  trunk.  In  amputation  of  the  thigh,  the  principal 
pressure  of  the  artificial  limb  upon  the  stump  is  concentrated  near  the  body, 
but  care  is  taken  not  to  apply  any  direct  pressure  to  the  perineum,  lest  it 
should  produce  excoriation. 

I  subjoin  Mr.  Palmer's  instructions  for  the  formation  of  suitable  stumps  in 
amputations  of  the  leg  and  thigh,  as  they  are  now  generally  acted  upon  by 
the  more  accomplished  operators  of  the  country.  For  the  leg,  the  first  choice 
is  the  inferior  third  or  fourth  of  the  limb ;  the  second,  the  lowest  point  be- 
tween this  place  and  the  upper  third  of  the  leg;  and  the  last,  immediately 
below  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  if  not  practicable  to  save  four  inches  below 
the  patella  with  the  full  use  of  the  knee-joint.  Whatever  the  seat  of  the 
operation  may  be,  the  best  stump  will  be  one  made  of  flaps. 

In  amputations  of  the  thigh,  the  first  point  of  election  is  the  lower  third  of 
the  limb,  so  as  to  give  at  least  ten  inches  from  the  perineum  ;  if  performed 
near  to  or  at  the  knee,  there  must  be  complete  removal  of  the  condyles  of  the 
femur.  Secondly,  if  necessary  to  go  above  this  point,  the  object  should  be 
to  save  as  much  of  the  thigh  as  possible.  In  either  case,  the  flap  operation 
makes  the  best  stump  for  the  comfortable  use  of  an  artificial  substitute. 

In  amputations  in  children,  the  development  of  the  limb  is  always  partially 
an'ested,  so  that,  by  the  time  the  individual  attains  his  full  stature,  it  will  be 
several  inches  shorter,  as  well  as  thinner,  than  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side. 
Now,  surgeons  in  applying  this  knowledge  to  amputations  of  the  inferior 
extremity,  have  advised  that  it  should  never  be  cut  off  below  the  knee,  but 
at  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh,  on  the  ground  that,  if  this  precaution  be 
neglected,  one  knee  will  ultimately  be  elevated  a  considerable  distance  above 
the  other,  thereby  imparting  to  the  gait  a  peculiar  grotesque  appearance. 
Experience,  however,  has  shown  that  amputation  of  the  leg,  even  if  the  stump 
is  only  a  few  inches  in  length,  instead  of  being  an  objection,  is  a  decided  ad- 
vantage, the  limb  thus  affording  a  much  longer  leverage  than  when  it  is  cut 
off  through  the  thigh,  for  the  adaptation  of  the  artificial  substitute,  the  knee- 
joint  of  which  can  always  be  made  to  correspond,  in  situation,  with  that  of 
the  sound  limb.  Moreover,  by  adopting  this  procedure,  the  weight  of  the 
body,  provided  the  stump  is  not  too  long,  is  supported  upon  the  knee; 
another  most  important  desideratum  under  such  circumstances. 

An  ingenious  artificial  limb  was  recently  devised  by  Dr.  Bly,  of  Roches- 
ter.  Besides  combining  lightness  with  elegance,  durability,  and  strength  of 
construction,  it  claims  the  advantage  of  admitting  of  lateral  motion  at  the 
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ankle-Jointy  with  a  Tiew  of  facilitating  progpressioD.    The  coDtrivance  appears 
well  in  the  model,  and  is  said  to  work  admirably  in  practice. 

The  annexed  drawing,  fig.  1T5,  conveys  a  good  idea 
of  the  artificial  limb  nsiwlly  worn  by  the  laboring  classes  Fig*  176. 

after  the  loss  of  a  leg  or  thigh.  It  may  be  made  very 
light,  and,  when  the  stnmp  is  of  proper  length,  affords 
an  admirable  substitute,  the  person  being  able  to  walk 
nearly  with  the  same  facility  as'in  the  natural  state. 

Yuions  attempts  ha?e  been  made  to  constmct  arti- 
fidal  hands  and  arms.    Mr.  Palmer,  after  many  trials, 

Fig.  176. 


has  at  length  devised  a  limb,  fig.  176,  wliich,  in  point  of  neatness  and  adapt- 
ability,  leaves  hardly  anything  to  be  desired  upon  the  subject. 


SEcrr.  Yin. — mobtalitt  after  abiputations. 

The  mortality  from  amputations  is  so  much  influenced  by  extraneous  and 
intrinsic  circumstances,  and  requires  such  a  vast  amount  of  statistical  material 
for  comparison  and  contrast,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
in  the  existing  state  of  the  science,  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusions 
respecting  it.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  danger  of  the  operation  is 
greater  in  proportion  to  its  proximity  to  the  trunk  and  the  size  of  the  limb. 
Hence,  amputation  of  the  leg  is  less  hazardous  than  amputation  of  the  thigh, 
and  of  the  thigh  in  its  continuity  than  of  the  thigh  at  the  hip-joint.  The 
mortality  of  the  operation  is  also  greater,  as  a  general  rule,  in  hospital  than 
in  private  practice,  in  military  than  in  civil  practice,  and  in  private  practice 
in  cities  than  in  the  country.  Amputations  on  account  of  railway  accidents 
are  extremely  dangerous,  and  are  liable  to  be  followed  by  the  worst  conse- 
qnences,  even  in  subjects  perfectly  healthy  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  owing 
to  the  excessive  tendency  to  mortification  and  pyemia. 

The  circumstances  which  mainly  inflaence  the  mortality  after  amputation 
may  be  conveniently  arranged  into  four  classes,  one  of  which  refers  to  the 
age,  previous  health,  and  social  position  of  the  patient ;  the  second  to  the 
causes  necessitating  the  operation ;  the  third  to  the  nature,  seat,  and  extent 
of  the  operation  ;  and  the  last  to  the  after-treatment. 

1.  It  will  readily  be  granted  that  the  condition  of  the  patient  at  the  time 
of  the  accident  rendering  amputation  necessary  must  exert  an  important  in- 
fluence upon  his  fate.  If  he  be  old,  broken  in  constitution,  or  in  a  state  of 
poverty,  so  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  receiving  proper  attention  after 
the  operation  has  been  performed,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  die,  either 
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from  shock,  erysipelas,  pyemia,  or  congestion  of  the  langs.  The  previons 
state  of  his  health  exerts  no  little  influence  upon  the  recovery ;  not,  perhaps, 
however,  to  the  extent  that  Is  generally  imagined.  A  person  who  is  in  bad 
health  at  the  time  he  is  severely  injured  cannot  be  expected  to  bear  the  shock 
of  an  amputation  with  the  same  impunity  as  one  whose  health  is  good.  The 
system,  exhausted  by  previous  suffering,  is  ill  qualified  in  such  a  case  to  react 
favorably  after  the  nervous  depression  consequent  upon  a  severe  operation. 

Age  also  exerts  considerable  influence  over  recovery.  Children,  as  a 
general  rule,  bear  amputation  better  than  adults  and  elderly  persons,  being 
less  subject  to  attacks  of  erysipelas  and  pyemia,  and  making  a  more  rapid 
recovery.  The  parts,  too,  unite  more  frequently  by  the  first  intention.  At 
the  Hopital  des  Enfants  in  Paris,  Guersant,  who  annually  performs  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  operations  of  this  kind,  including  all  the  larger  limbs,  and 
also  occasionally  the  hip  and  shoulder  joints,  does  not  lose  more  than  one  out 
of  about  nine  cases.  He  ascribes  his  extraordinary  success  mainly  to  two 
circumstances ;  first,  a  thorough  preparation  of  the  system,  and  secondly,  the 
use  of  an  abundance  of  good,  wholesome,  and  nutritious  food  immediately 
after  the  operation,  on  the  well-known  principle  that  children  do  not  tolerate 
abstinence  nearly  as  well  as  adults.  It  should  be  added  that  nearly  all  the 
cases  in  this  Institution  demanding  amputation  are  of  a  scrofulous  nature. 

The  social  position,  or  the  habits  and  occupation  of  the  patient,  will  influ- 
ence the  result  of  an  amputation.  The  poor  man  cannot  command  the  same 
care  and  attention  as  the  rich  ;  he  often  suffers  for  want  of  proper  food  and 
nursing,  and  even  medicine,  at  a  time,  perhaps,  when  he  is  most  in  need  of 
them,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  patients  perish  from  this  cause  alone 
that  might  otherwise  be  saved.  Intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  and 
unwholesome  occupations  must  necessarily  produce  a  prejudicial  influence 
upon  the  result. 

2.  The  influence  of  the  causes  necessitating  amputation  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  remark  on  the  part  of  practitioners,  both  in  private  and  public. 
Thus,  it  is  an  established  fact  that  a  person  who  undergoes  amputation  of 
one  of  the  larger  limbs  on  account  of  a  severe  injury,  as  a  compound  fracture, 
or  a  lacerated  and  contused  wound,  is  much  more  likely  to  perish  from  its 
effects  than  one  who  loses  a  limb  on  account  of  chronic  disease.  The  system, 
in  the  former  case,  deeply  depressed  by  the  shock  of  the  accident,  often  reacts 
very  slowly  and  imperfectly,  and  is  therefore  ill  prepared  for  the  approaching 
ordeal  of  another  severe  commotion,  the  effect  of  which  is  felt  by  every  organ 
and  tissue  of  the  body.  In  disease,  on  the  contrary,  the  constitution,  although 
perhaps  extensively  implicated,  has  become  inured  to  suffering,  and,  unless 
too  much  prostrated,  will  generally  be  immensely  benefited  by  the  removal  of 
the  offending  parts.  The  chief  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  malignant  affec- 
tions, in  which,  in  consequence  of  the  vitiated  state  of  the  solids  and  fluids, 
amputation  is  often  followed,  and  that  very  rapidly,  by  the  worst  results. 

3.  In  considering  the  probable  result  of  a  case  of  amputation,  we  must  not 
forget  to  take  into  view  the  nature,  seat,  and  extent  of  the  operation.  Expe- 
rience has  proved  that,  in  civil  practice,  primary  amputation  is,  other  things 
being  equal,  a  decidedly  more  dangerous  procedure  than  secondary.  The 
very  fact  that  such  an  operation  is  required  shows  that  the  accident  for  which 
it  is  performed  must  have  been  a  severe  one,  involving,  perhaps,  the  most 
dreadful  lesions  of  the  bones,  muscles,  joints,  and  bloodvessels,  with  frightful 
depression  of  the  nervous  system.  Now,  it  is  surely  impossible  that  a  patient 
thus  circumstanced  should  be  in  a  favorable  condition  to  submit  to  another 
severe  shock,  such  as  must  necessarily  attend  the  removal  of  the  affected  limb, 
within  a  short  time  after  reaction  has  been  established.  The  statistics,  both 
of  private  and  hospital  practice,  in  America  and  Europe,  are  decisive  upon 
this  subject,  proving  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  the  greater  mortiUity 
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after  primary  than  secondary  ampatatioDs.  Thus,  of  48  primary  amputations 
of  the  thigh,  leg,  and  arm,  performed  in  the  London  hospitals  from  June, 
1855,  to  Jane,  1856,  inclusive,  26  terminated  fatally,  or  upwards  of  one-half, 
while  in  156  secondary  ones  the  number  of  deaths  was  only  35,  or  in  the  ratio 
of  about  1  to  4^. 

In  military  practice,  on  the  contrary,  the  results  of  amputations  are  reversed, 
the  primary  being  incomparably  more  favorable  than  the  secondary.  This 
has  been  the  result  of  the  experience  of  surgeons  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries 
since  the  invention  and  use  of  gunpowder.  Larrey  and  Guthrie  saved  three- 
fourths  of  their  cases  after  primary  operations,  and  the  returns  of  the  British 
surgeons  in  the  Crimea  are  of  a  similar  character,  although  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality here  was  considerably  higher,  owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  wounds 
were  inflicted  with  the  conical  ball ;  whereas,  in  the  campaigns  of  Bonaparte, 
and  in  the  Peninsular  war,  they  were  made  with  the  round  ball,  the  effects  of 
which  are,  as  a  general  rule,  much  less  destructive  than  those  of  the  former. 

The  differences  between  the  results  of  primary  and  secondary  amputations 
in  civil  and  military  practice,  are  no  doubt  due  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  are  performed  and  the  causes  which  lead  to  their  necessity.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  generally  less  shock  in  injuries  received  on  the  field  of 
battle  than  in  those  received  in  civil  life.  Secondly,  the  soldier  usually  submits 
to  the  removal  of  his  limb  with  greater  sang-froid  than  the  civilian,  and  often 
priories  in  his  loss,  believing  that  the  world  will  regard  it  as  an  evidence  of 
his  prowess  and  patriotism  ;  whereas,  the  latter  finds  in  his  misfortune  nothing 
but  regret  and  private  calamity.  Thirdly,  the  operation  is  commonly  more 
promptly  performed  in  military  than  in  civil  practice,  delay,  in  the  latter  case, 
being  frequently  occasioned  by  the  doubts  of  the  surgeon  and  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  patient  and  of  his  friends ;  and,  lastly,  a  soldier  has  not  much  chance 
of  recovery  from  an  amputation,  when,  an  attempt  being  made  to  save  his 
limb,  he  is  subjected  to  rough  and  tedious  transportation,  and  is  afterwards 
obliged,  when  the  operation  has  been  performed,  to  breathe  the  contaminated 
atmosphere  of  a  crowded  hospital,  tenanted  by  persons  borne  down  by  simi- 
lar accidents.  Under  such  circumstances  the  mortality  from  erysipelas,  py- 
emia, and  typhoid  fever  will,  other  things  being  equal,  be  much  greater  than 
in  private  practice.  Faure,  from  these  and  other  causes,  lost  270  out  of  300 
secondary  amputations  consequent  upon  injuries  received  in  battle. 

The  size  and  situation  of  the  wound  exert  an  important  influence  upon  the 
recovery.  Here  again  the  statistics  furnished  by  various  authorities  are  most 
eloquent  and  decisive.  They  have  conclusively  established  the  fact,  now  re- 
garded as  a  great  general  law,  that  the  larger  the  wound  is  and  the  nearer  it 
is  to  the  trunk,  the  greater  is  the  danger  to  life.  Thus,  Malgaigne,  in  his 
statistics  of  amputations  of  all  kinds  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  found  that  the 
mortality  after  removal  of  the  great  toe  was  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  six,  whereas 
that  of  one  of  the  smaller  toes  was  only  as  one  to  twenty-six.  In  amputations 
of  the  foot  the  proportion  of  deaths  was  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
leg  fifty-six  per  cent.,  and  of  the  thigh  sixty-two  per  cent.  These  results 
have  been  abundantly  verified  by  the  statistics  of  other  institutions,  as  well 
as  by  those  of  military  and  private  experience,  and  they  are  full  of  interest, 
as  establishing  a  law,  which  should  never,  if  possible,  be  violated  in  practice. 

The  causes  which  induce  this  difference  in  the  larger  and  smaller  amputa- 
tions are  chiefly  shock,  hemorrhage,  pulmonary  congestion,  pyemia,  erysipelas, 
profuse  suppuration,  and  gangrene  of  the  stump.  Tetanus,  too,  is  more  fre- 
quent after  the  former  than  the  latter,  although  the  mortality  from  this  affec- 
tion is  not  great  under  any  circumstances,  especially  in  the  more  temperate 
regions  of  this  and  other  countries.  It  is  certainly  not  difiBcult  to  understand 
the  reason  why  the  removal  of  a  large  limb  should  be  attended  with  so  much 
more  risk  than  that  of  a  small  one.     In  the  former  case,  the  patient  has  to 
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contend  not  only  with  the  shock  of  the  accident  necessitating  ampatatioDt 
which  is  often  of  itself  almost  sufficient  to  destroy  him,  but  as  soon  as  reaction 
is  established  he  is  subjected  to  another  source  of  depression,  perhaps  almost 
equally  great,  from  the  operation,  frequently  involving  copious  hemorrhage, 
and  liable  to  be  followed  by  profuse  suppuration  and  high  febrile  excitement, 
all  tending  to  depress  and  exhaust  the  vital  powers.  In  the  latter,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  little  or  no  shock,  either  from  the  accident  or  the  operation ; 
the  loss  of  blood  is  inconsiderable ;  and  the  inOammatory  effects,  local  and 
constitutional,  are  comparatively  trivial.  In  short,  there  is  no  disorganization 
of  the  blood  as  there  is  in  the  former,  and  hence  no  predisposition  to  pyemia, 
or  purulent  infection,  and  pulmonary  congestion,  which  are  a  source  of  so 
much  mortality  after  the  large  amputations  performed  for  severe  injuries. 

The  result  of  an  amputation  may  be  materially  affected  by  the  situation  at 
which  the  bone  is  divided.  Experience  has  shown  that,  in  the  femur,  tibia, 
and  humerus,  more  particularly,  the  danger  is  much  greater  when  the  bone  is 
sawn  through  its  shaft  than  when  it  is  cut  off  at  its  articular  extremity,  owing 
to  the  injury  inOicted  upon  the  endosteum,  and  the  consequent  liability  of  this 
membrane  to  diffuse  suppuration,  and  other  bad  effects. 

4.  Finally,  it  needs  no  labored  argument  to  prove  that  the  mortality  from 
amputation  must  be  materially  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  after-treatment. 
That  many  persons  perish  after  such  an  operation  from  sheer  neglect,  bad 
nursiug,  or  bad  surgical  management,  is  a  fact  too  well  known  to  require 
comment.  This  is  true  both  of  private  and  of  hospital  practice,  but  the 
remark  applies  with  increased  force  when  it  is  made  with  reference  to  military 
practice,  which,  however  well  the  surgical  staff  of  an  army  may  be  organized, 
must  often,  from  the  very  necessity  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  opera- 
tions are  performed,  and  the  difficulty  of  conducting  the  after-treatment  in  a 
proper  and  satisfactory  manner,  be  followed  by  the  most  disastrous  results, 
many  lives  being  lost  that  might,  under  more  auspicious  circumstances,  as  to 
locality,  comfort,  and  convenience,  be  saved.  The  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
as  it  respects  purity  and  temperature,  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  diseases, 
mental  depression,  want  of  proper  diet,  severe  depletion,  and  inattention  to 
the  dressings,  all  exert  a  more  or  less  powerful  influence  upon  the  issue  of 
such  an  operation.  The  crowded  wards  of  hospitals  in  large  cities,  inces- 
santly pervaded  by  foul  air,  are  notoriously  prejudicial  to  recovery  after 
amputations ;  gangrene,  exhausting  suppuration,  erysipelas,  and  pyemia  are 
the  common  lot  of  such  patients,  and  the  consequence  is  that  many  of  them 
perish.  Hence  it  is  that  private  practice,  especially  that  of  the  country, 
always  shows  a  much  more  favorable  result  than  that  of  large  public  institu- 
tions, or  that  of  large  towns  and  cities.  During  epidemic  diseases,  the  per- 
centage of  deaths  from  amputations  always  exhibits  a  great  increase  ;  for  it 
is  then  that  patients  are  particularly  prone  to  erysipelas,  pyemia,  and  con- 
gestive pneumonia.  Starvation  and  depletion  are  a  serious  source  of  mor- 
tality after  this  operation,  establishing,  as  it  does,  a  tendency  to  purulent 
infection  and  a  typhoid  state  of  the  system,  from  which  often  no  stimulants, 
however  powerful  and  well-directed,  can  afterwards  rouse  it.  I  regard  such 
treatment  after  amputation  of  a  large  limb,  as,  indeed,  after  every  other 
capital  operation,  as  a  great  evil,  andf  one  which,  in  my  judgment,  demands 
thorough  reform  on  the  part  of  our  civil  and  military  practitioners.  Finally, 
I  may  mention,  as  another  source  of  mortality,  want  of  attention  to  the  dress- 
ings, which,  if  allowed  to  remain  on  too  long,  not  only  taint  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  but  favor  the  absorption  of  pus,  much  to  the  detriment  both  of 
the  part  and  system. 

I  subjoin  the  following  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  amputations  per- 
formed at  the  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts  Hospitals,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  place  the  whole  subject  of  the  mortality  after  these  operations 
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in  a  cle%r  and  satitfactory  light  It  is  founded  npon  the  reports  of  Dr.  Norrls, 
Dr.  Lente,  nnd  Dr.  Hajward,  and  embraces  the  results  of  five  hundred  and 
fortj-six  cases. 

Dr.  Norris's  statistics  of  amputations  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  com- 
prise a  period  of  twenty  years,  extending  from  1831  to  1850  inclusive.  The 
whole  number  of  operations  upon  large  limbs  is  174,  of  which  44  proved 
fatal,  thus  exhibiting  a  mortality  of  25.2  per  cent  The  whole  number  of 
amputations  of  the  thigh  was  33,  of  which  8  were  fatal,  or  nearly  one  in  four ; 
of  the  leg  60,  with  a  mortality  of  29,  or  42  per  cent;  of  Uie  knee  1,  which 
was  snc^ssfiil ;  of  the  arm  32,  of  which  5  perished,  or  one  in  six  and  a 
third ;  and  of  the  shoulder-Joint  6,  of  which  1  proved  fatal. 

Of  52  primary  amputations  of  the  lower  extremity  25  were  fatal,  while 
of  98  secondary  operations  only  8  were  fatal,  thus  exhibiting  a  mortality  of 
S8.6  per  cent  as  compared  with  48  of  the  former.  Of  22  amputations  of  the 
inferior  extremity  for  disease  4  were  fatal,  yielding  a  mortality  of  18.1  per 
cent 

The  ages  of  the  patients  operated  upon  were  as  follows : — Of  49  under  20 
years,  4  died ;  of  56  between  20  and  80,  11  died ;  of  47  between  30  and  40, 
18  died  ;  of  37  between  40  and  50,  13  died  ;  and  of  5  over  50,  1  died. 

The  above  summary  will  be  found,  on  comparison,  to  differ  essentially,  in 
one  particular,  from  that  given  by  Dr.  Norris  himself,  in  his  statistics.  Thus, 
he  makes  115  primary  amputations  of  the  thigh,  leg,  arm,  and  forearm,  yield 
a  mortality  only  of  27,  or  at  the  rate  of  23.4  per  cent,  while  41  secondary 
amputations  of  the  same  limbs  afford  a  mortality  of  16,  or  at  the  rate  of 
89.8  per  cent  Now  such  a  result  is,  as  is  well  known,  wholly  at  variance 
with  general  experience,  for  it  is  universally  admitted  that  secondary  am- 
putations are  less  fatal  than  primary ;  and  it  must  always  be  so  from  the  fact 
that  primary  amputations  are  commonly  performed  for  more  serious  injuries 
than  secondary,  injuries  which  are  often  of  themselves  almost  inevitably 
fatal  nnder  any  treatment,  such  as  the  crnshing  of  limbs  by  railway  cars, 
heavily-loaded  wagons,  ferry-crossings,  high  falls,  and  gunshot  wounds,  in- 
volving joints,  large  vessels,  and  other  important  structures.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  very  circumstance  of  waiting  for  secondary  amputation  indicates  a 
comparatively  slighter  lesion,  and  generally  a  fair  prospect  not  only  of  saving 
life  but  of  limb  also.  Bat  the  explanation  in  the  discrepancy  in  Dr.  Norris's 
statistics  is  discovered  in  the  fact  that  he  classes  as  primary  only  those  cases 
in  which  the  operation  was  performed  daring  the  Brst  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  accident,  whereas  the  general  rale  is  to  regard  every 
instance  as  primary  nntil  a  sufficient  degree  of  reaction  has  taken  place  to 
justify  the  use  of  the  knife,  without  taking  lapse  of  time  into  account  at  all. 
Thus,  if  we  wait  for  the  system  to  come  up,  an  amputation  performed  on  the 
second  day  has  as  mach  claim  to  be  classed  as  primary  as  though  it  had  been 
performed  on  the  first  day,  and,  indeed,  it  seems  almost  impossible,  if  we  re- 
ject Dr.  Norris's  rule,  to  specify  any  certain  demarcation,  as  to  time,  between 
a  primary  and  a  secondary  operation.  We  therefore  consider  those  amputa- 
tions as  secondary  which  are  performed  after  the  occurrence  of  inflammation, 
or  of  inflammation  and  suppuration.  Thus,  many  of  the  amputations  at  the 
New  York  Hospital,  classed  as  primary,  were  performed  on  the  second,  third, 
or  fourth  day,  and  some  even  as  late  as  the  sixth  or  seventh.  Frequently  the 
delay  was  caused  only  by  the  circumstance  that  the  patient  had  to  be  con- 
veyed from  a  long  distance  in  the  country  to  the  hospital ;  the  shock  of  the 
injury  and  the  fatigae  of  the  journey  preventing  such  a  degree  of  reaction  as 
to  constitute  inflammation.  It  would  certainly  be  improper,  and  lead  to 
mnch  confusion,  in  attempts  at  classification  and  generalization,  to  rank  such 
operations  as  secondary  merely  on  account  of  lapse  of  time.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  make  a  useful  comparison  of  Dr.  Norris's  very  extensive  and  valuable 
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tables  with  those  of  other  statistieans,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  drawing 
mj  own  dedactions.  It  may  also  be  noticed  that  no  distinction  has  been 
made  between  the  relative  mortality  of  primary  and  secondary  ampatatioos 
of  the  upper  extremity  in  its  continuity,  because  the  mortality  is  so  small  as 
to  render  such  a  distinction  practically  useless. 

Dr.  Lente's  account  of  the  amputations  at  the  New  York  Hospital  em- 
braces a  period  of  eighteen  years,  commencing  in  1839,  and  terminating  in 
1857.  The  whole  number  of  cases  was  305,  of  which  139,  or  45.5  per  cent, 
proved  fatal.  The  thigh  was  amputated  in  97  cases,  of  which  51  were  fatal, 
showing  a  mortality  of  52.5  per  cent.;  the  leg  in  102,  with  a  mortality  of 
about  34  per  cent.;  the  arm  in  58,  with  a  mortality  of  15  cases,  or  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  one  in  four ;  and  the  forearm  in  39,  with  a  loss  of  8,  or  at  the 
rate  of  20.5  per  cent.  Of  4  cases  of  amputation  at  the  hip-joint  all  were  fatal ; 
of  9  at  the  knee-joint  4  died ;  and  of  19  cases  at  the  shoulder-joint  11  proved 
fatal. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  number  of  cases  of  amputation  of  the  lower 
extremity  was  212,  of  which  86  terminated  fatally,  showing  a  mortality  of 
40.6  per  cent.;  and  of  the  upper  extremity  106,  of  which  81  died,  the  rate 
of  mortality  being  30  per  cent. 

Of  the  amputations  of  the  thigh  33  were  by  the  double  flap  method,  with 
a  loss  of  14,  or  at  the  rate  of  42.4  per  cent;  and  28  by  the  circular,  with  a 
loss  of  15,  or  53.6  per  cent  Of  the  operations  upon  the  legs  21  were  by 
the  flap  method,  and  58  by  the  circular,  the  mortality  in  the  former  being 
88.1  per  cent,  and  of  the  latter  22.4  per  cent. 

Of  70  primary  amputations  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  39  were  fatal,  exhibiting 
a  mortality  of  55  per  cent.;  and  of  73  secondary  82  were  fatal,  or  24.1  per 
cent. 

The  ages  of  the  patients  operated  upon,  with  their  respective  mortality, 
were  as  fbllows  :  For  the  lower  extremity,  under  1 0  years,  2  cases,  both  re- 
covered ;  between  10  and  20,  18  cures  and  14  deaths;  between  20  and  30, 
23  cures  aud  18  deaths;  between  30  and  40,  15  cures  and  12  deaths;  be- 
tween 40  and  50,  7  cures  and  10  deaths;  over  50,  2  cures  and  2  deaths. 

It  would  seem  that  the  ratio  of  mortality  after  amputations  at  the  New 
York  Hospital,  during  the  above  period,  was  very  different  in  different  years. 
Thus,  from  1848  to  1851,  of  seventeen  operations  upon  the  thigh,  only  four 
were  successful.  From  1851  to  1857,  the  number  of  amputations  of  the  thigh 
was  forty-six,  of  which  eighteen  were  cured.  During  the  three  years  above 
alluded  to,  there  was  a  remarkable  fatality  attending  all  operations  at  the 
institution,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  erysipelas,  hospital  gangrene,  puru- 
lent infection,  and  kindred  diseases.  This  circumstance  led  to  a  remodelling 
and  rebuilding  of  the  establishment,  and  the  good  effect  is  seen  in  the  very 
great  decrease  in  the  mortality  which  has  since  occurred.  Similar  facts 
have  been  noticed,  from  time  to  time,  in  other  hospitals,  both  in  America  and 
Europe. 

The  statistics  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  have  been  furnished 
by  Dr.  Hayward,  of  Boston,  and  relate  to  amputations  of  the  large  limbs 
which  occurred  from  the  opening  of  the  establishment  to  January  1,  1840, 
the  whole  number  of  cases  being  67,  of  which  15  proved  fatal,  the  mortality 
being  thus  22.4  percent  Of  these  ca?es  34  were  amputations  of  the  thigh, 
of  which  9  proved  fatal,  or  at  the  rate  of  26.6  per  cent;  23  of  the  leg,  with 
a  mortality  of  5,  or  21.7  per  cent;  4  of  the  arm,  which  all  recovered ;  and 
6  of  the  forearm,  of  which  one  proved  fatal. 

Of  10  primary  amputations  of  the  lower  extremity  5  were  fatal,  and  of 
10  secondary  4  were  fatal.  Of  37  operations  performed  for  disease  5  died, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  23  of  these  cases  were  amputations  of  the 
thigh. 
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The  ages  were  as  follows: — Under  20  years,  13,  of  which  1  died;  from 
20  to  30,  31,  of  which  8  died  ;  from  30  to  40,  9,  of  which  3  died ;  from  40 
to  50, 10,  of  which  2  died ;  from  50  to  60,  3,  of  which  1  died ;  and  over  70, 
1,  which  recovered. 

Having  thus  given  the  results  of  amputations  at  each  of  the  above  hospi- 
tals, it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  state  their  aggregate  results.  The  whole 
number  of  cases,  as  already  mentioned,  is  546,  of  which  198  proved  fatal, 
thus  showing  a  mortality  of  36.2  per  cent.  The  thigh  was  amputated  in  164 
cases,  of  which  68  died,  or  41.4  per  cent.;  the  leg  in  194  cases,  of  which  68, 
or  35  per  cent,  perished ;  the  arm  in  94,  of  which  20  died,  or  21.2  per  cent.; 
and  the  forearm  in  85,  with  a  mortality  of  11,  or  12.9  per  cent. 

Of  133  primary  amputations  of  the  lower  extremity  in  its  continuity  69 
died,  or  51.9  per  cent.;  while  of  111  secondary  amputations  only  44  were 
lost,  or  39.6  per  cent.  Of  117  operations  performed  for  disease  23  died, 
that  is,  19.5  per  cent.  These  cases  include  several  double  operations  of  the 
legs,  and  of  these  a  majority  recovered.  Four  amputations  at  the  hip-joint 
are  included  in  the  tables,  and  all  these  proved  fatal.  Of  10  amputations  at 
the  knee  5  were  lost.  Five  of  the  ten  were  primary,  one  secondary,  and 
three  for  disease ;  ^of  the  first  two  died,  of  the  second  one,  and  of  the  third 
two.  The  shoulder-joint  was  the  seat  of  operation  in  25  cases,  of  which  12 
were  fatal,  or  48  per  cent. 

In  regard  to  the  ages  of  the  patients  operated  upon  in  the  three  hospitals, 
the  mortality  in  all  under  20  years,  was  20  per  cent;  between  20  and  30,  29 
per  cent;  between  30  and  40,  40  per  cent;  between  40  and  50,  40  per  cent; 
and  over  50,  33.3  per  cent;  the  number  of  cases,  however,  being  only  12, 
and  therefore  too  small  to  justify  any  general  deduction  as  to  the  rate  of 
mortality. 

Respecting  the  relative  mortality  of  the  circular  and  flap  operations,  the 
statistics  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  General  Hospitals  are  silent, 
and  I  am  therefore  unable  to  compare  it  with  that  of  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital. 

A  comparison  may  next  be  instituted  between  the  mortality  of  amputations 
in  the  practice  of  American  and  European  surgeons.  In  doing  this,  I  shall 
take  as  my  guide  the  statistics  of  the  above  establishments,  and  those  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Benjamin  Phillips,  of  London.  Of  545  cases,  analyzed  by 
the  English  author,  embracing  primary  and  secondary  amputations,  and  am- 
putations for  various  diseases,  of  the  thigh,  leg,  arm,  and  forearm,  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Great  Britain,  127  proved  fatal,  thus  exhibiting  a  mortality 
of  about  23  per  cent  Of  491  cases  in  the  three  American  hospitals,  134 
died,  giving  a  mortality  of  27.30  per  cent,  a  result  somewhat  higher  than  the 
foreign  practice.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  a  number  of  Mr. 
Phillips's  cases  were  taken  from  the  private  practice  of  European  hospital 
surgeons,  and  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  mortality  after  amputations 
is  always,  for  obvious  reasons,  less,  the  world  over,  in  private  than  in  hospi- 
tal practice,  it  will  be  found  that  tlie  ratio  of  mortality  is  about  the  same  in 
the  two  countries,  that  is,  about  23  per  cent. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

EXCISION  OF  THE  BONES  AND  JOINTS. 

The  term  excision  serves  to  denote  the  removal  of  a  bone  whether  in  its 
continaitj  or  at  its  extremity,  whether  it  be  limited  to  a  portion  of  its  extent 
or  embrace  its  totality.  When  only  the  head  of  a  bone  is  concerned  in  the 
operation,  the  word  decapitation  is  occasionally  used,  and,  as  meaning  the 
same  thing,  some  authors  have  adopted  the  name  of  exsection.  £zcision 
differs  from  amputation  in  this,  that,  while  in  the  latter  the  bone  is  removed 
along  with  the  soft  parts  which  surround  it,  in  the  former  the  bone  alone  is 
cut  away,  the  integuments,  muscles,  and  other  tissues  being  retained,  in  order 
that  they  may  contribute  to  the  future  usefulness  of  the  limb  ;  or,  in  other 
and  more  comprehensive  language,  while  in  the  one  case  all  the  strnctores  are 
destroyed,  in  the  other  as  many  of  them  as  possible  are  preserved.  Hence 
this  department  of  surgery  has  very  appropriately  been  denominated  conserv- 
ative surgery,  and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  know  that  it  constitutes  one  of  the 
leading  characteristics  of  the  healing  art  of  the  present  day.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  excision  of  the  bones  and  joints  will  ever  entirely  supersede 
the  necessity  of  amputation,  for  as  long  as  the  various  tissues  of  the  body  are 
subject  to  disease  and  accident,  so  long  will  they  require  removal  by  the  knife, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  extension  of  their  effects ;  but  that  the  frequency  of 
the  operation  will  eventually  be  greatly  diminished,  the  experience  of  the  last 
fifteen  years  abundantly  attests.  Conservative  surgery  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
and  it  is  needless  to  conceal  the  fact  that  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  determine 
its  legitimate  limits.  Up  to  the  present  moment  we  have  no  adequate  statis- 
tical information  respecting  excision  of  any  of  the  bones  and  joints  to  justify 
us  in  delivering  a  definite  judgment  upon  its  true  value.  The  facts  that  have 
transpired  in  relation  to  the  operation  are  too  widely  scattered  to  render 
them  available  for  the  purposes  of  a  rigid  and  faithful  analysis.  Such  a  task 
would  involve  a  profound  consideration  of  the  history  of  the  operation,  in  all 
its  varied  bearings,  and  would  demand  an  amount  of  time,  labor,  and  talent, 
which  few  professional  men  are  able  to  command. 

Dr.  Oskar  Heyfelder,  of  Vienna,  in  his  work  on  resections,  published  in 
1861,  has  tabulated  2,662  cases  of  these  operations,  in  2,241  of  which  only, 
however,  the  result  is  known.  Among  these  cases  there  were  452  deaths, 
and  1,616  complete  cures;  in  1,789  cases  life  has  been  preserved,  and  173 
cases  have  been  unsuccessful. 

Although  incidental  mention  of  excision  of  the  bones  occurs  in  the  writings 
of  some  of  the  earlier  surgeons,  yet  it  is  probable  that,  if  such  an  operation 
was  ever  performed  by  them,  it  was  in  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  limited 
to  the  removal  of  the  protruding  ends  of  fractured  bones.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  no  well  authenticated  case  of  excision  of 
the  heads  of  any  of  the  bones  until  1762,  when  Mr.  Filkin,  of  Northwich, 
removed  those  of  the  knee-joint.  Soon  after  this  a  similar  service  was  per- 
formed for  the  superior  extremity  of  the  humerus  by  Yigaroux,  David,  aod 
White.  In  1781,  Mr.  Park,  of  Liverpool,  repeated  Filkin's  operation,  and^ 
from  the  gratifying  success  attending  it,  he  was  led  to  propose  its  extension 
to  all  the  principal  articulations,  much  to  the  surprise  of  most  of  his  contem- 
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poraries,  who  looked  upon  the  measure  as  harsh  and  reckless.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  proceeding  met  with  much  opposition,  and  it  might  even 
have  been  entirely  lost  sight  of  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  boldness  and  skill 
of  Morean,  the  elder,  of  Bar-sar-Ornain,  who,  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
centary,  exsected,  in  rapid  succession,  the  articniar  extremities  of  the  shoul- 
der, knee,  and  elbow.  The  success  of  the  French  surgeon  was  followed  up 
by  that  of  his  son  and  successor,  who  obtained  great  celebrity  for  his  opera- 
tions upon  the  joints,  attracting  patients  from  all  parts  of  France,  and  who, 
at  various  intervals,  embodied  the  results  of  his  observation  and  experience 
in  separate  monographs  addressed  to  the  Academy  of  Surgery  at  Paris  and 
other  learned  societies.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  excision  of 
the  joints  received  a  powerful  and  salutary  impulse  from  the  French  army 
sargeons,  particularly  Larrey,  Percy,  Willaume,  and  Bottin,  who  repeatedly 
performed  extirpation  of  the  heads  of  the  bones,  especially  those  of  the 
shoulder,  on  account  of  gunshot  injury.  The  operation,  indeed,  was  per- 
formed, at  one  time,  upon  a  large  scale,  and  many  limbs,  as  well  as  lives, 
were  doubtless  saved  by  it.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  procedure 
was  generally  regarded  with  suspicion  in  Great  Britain,  where,  although  it 
originated  there,  it  made  no  real  progress  until  thirty  years  ago,  when,  chieOy 
through  the  example  of  Mr.  Liston  and  Mr.  Syme,  it  began  to  attract  the 
universal  attention  of  medical  men.  During  the  last  few  years  the  operation 
has  been  performed  in  numerous  instances,  by  surgeons  of  the  highest  emi- 
nence, upon  nearly  all  the  principal  articulations,  and  the  results  have  been 
such  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  this  department  of  the  healing  art  is  des- 
tined rapidly  to  undergo  a  most  salutary  change.  In  this  country  excision 
of  the  joints  has  hitherto  been  greatly  neglected,  both  in  hospital  and  private 
practice ;  that  this,  however,  will  be  the  case  any  longer  is  not  at  all  probable 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  intelligence,  zeal,  and  skill  of  our  surgeons.  All 
innovations  require  time  for  their  adoption,  and  what  De  Condillac  said  of 
another  subject  is  equally  true  of  this.  ''  II  est  rare  que  I'on  arrive  tout-^ 
conp  k  I'evidence  :  dans  toutes  les  sciences  et  dans  tons  les  arts,  on  a  com- 
mence par  une  esp^ce  de  talonnemcnt." 

Excision  of  the  bones  iu  their  continuity  has  been  practised,  for  various 
purposes,  for  a  long  time,  and  modern  surgery  is  indebted  to  it  for  many  of 
its  most  brilliant  exploits.  It  is  in  this  department,  more  particularly,  that 
American  operators  have  displayed  their  greatest  skill.  Commencing  with 
excision  of  the  inferior  jaw  by  Dr.  Deadrick,  of  Tennessee,  in  1810,  we  may 
with  just  pride  point  to  the  operations  of  Mott  upon  the  clavicle,  of  Mussey, 
McClellan,  and  Gilbert  upon  the  scapula,  of  Butt  and  Carnochan  upon  the 
ulna,  and  of  the  latter  upon  the  radius,  not  to  mention  numerous  minor  cases, 
which,  although  less  known,  have  re6ected  the  highest  credit  upon  the  scien- 
tific character  of  the  profession,  and  conferred  the  greatest  benefit  upon  a 
class  of  sufferers  who  would  otherwise  have  been  doomed  to  loss  of  limb  and 
life. 

Instruments. — Various  instruments  are  required  for  the  ready  and  success- 
ful performance  of  this  operation,  and  it  is  always  desirable  to  have  rather 
too  many  than  too  few,  so  that  every  emergency  may  be  promptly  met  as  it 
arises.  The  incisions  through  the  skin  and  muscles  are  made  with  ordinary 
scalpels,  but  for  detaching  the  bones  from  the  soft  parts  and  dividing  the 
ligaments,  stout,  probe-pointed  knives,  with  broad,  steel  handles,  convex  and 
semi-sharp  at  the  end,  will  be  necessary.  Excision  of  the  bone  is  effected 
with  a  hand-saw,  a  pair  of  pliers,  or  the  gouge  and  chisel,  according  to  the 
structure,  size,  and  situation  of  the  affected  piece.  The  saw,  which  may  be 
a  common  amputating  one,  should  be  from  six  to  ten  inches  in  length  by  from 
three  to  twelve  lines  in  width,  its  teeth  being  sharp  and  widely  set,  and  its 
lumdle  long  and  thick.     A  saw,  lately  introduced  by  Mr.  Butcher,  of  Dublin, 
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and  bearing  his  name,  will  be  found  very  useful,  especially  when  there  is  bot 
little  space,  or  when  it  is  necessary  to  divide  the  bone  obliquely.    It  has,  as  will 


Fig.  177. 


Batcher**  saw. 


be  perceived  by  a  reference  to  the  engravinpc,  a  very  narrow  blade,  the  angle  of 
which  can  be  changed  at  pleasure.     In  addition  to  these  instruments,  it  will 

Fig.  178. 


Hey'§  Miw. 


be  well  to  have  upon  the  tray  a  Hey's  saw,  fig.  178,  and  also  a  very  narrow 
concave  saw,  fig.  179,  with  a  blunt  end,  in  the  event  of  its  being  necessary 

Fig.  179. 


Carved  sair  for  small  bones. 

to  divide  the  bone  from  behind  forwards.     As  to  the  chain  saw,  fig.  180,  even 
in  its  most  approved  forms,  it  may  well  be  dispensed  with,  as  its  use  is  gene- 
rally only  productive  of  delay,  vexation,  and 
Fig.  180.  disappointment.     Bone  forceps  or  pliers, 

figs.  181 — 2 — 3,  usually  known  as  Liston's, 
although  long  ago  described  and  delineated 
by  Scultetus,  should  be  at  hand,  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes,  as  they  may  frequently  be 
used  with  great  advantage  in  places  where 
it  is  impossible  to  introduce  and  work  the 
saw.  The  surgeon  should  also  be  provided 
with  several  gouges  and  chisels,  a  strong 
mallet,  trephines,  scrapers,  and  a  large  ele- 
vator, together  with  a  thick  leather  strap 
or  leaden  spatula  for  protecting  the  soft 
parts  during  the  division  of  the  bone,  snit- 
able  instruments  for  holding  the  flaps  apart, 
and  a  syringe  for  washing  ont  the  wonod 
or  clearing  away  sawdust  and  the  debris 
of  diseased  bone  and  cartilage. 
From  this  catalogue  of  instroments  I 
Chain  Mir.  l^&^c  purposely  excluded  the  tourniqoet^ 
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which  is  oot  onlj  unnecessary,  but  absolutely  hurtful  in  excision  of  the  bones 
and  joints.     If  proper  care  be  used,  the  surgeon  will  seldom  lay  open  any  of 


Fig.  181. 


Fig.  182. 


Fig.  183. 


Bone  forceps. 


the  more  important  arteries,  none  certainly  which  may  not  be 
readily  secured  by  the  ligature ;  there  is,  therefore,  no  need 
of  such  an  instrument,  which  would  only  ser?e  to  dam  up  the 
blood  in  the  larger  veins,  and  thus  cause  injurious  waste. 

Position  of  the  Patient, — The  position  of  the  patient,  the 
surgeon,  and  the  assistants,  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  latter, 
varies  in  different  cases  and  under  different  circumstances,  and  does  not  admit 
of  any  precise  rule.  Generally  speaking,  the  recumbent  posture  will  be  the 
most  suitable,  especially  if  chloroform  is  given  and  the  operation  is  at  all 
likely  to  prove  tedious.  In  cases  of  any  magnitude,  as  in  exsectiou  of  the 
knee-joint,  the  number  of  assistants  should  not  be  less  than  five  or  six ;  one 
administering  the  anaesthetic,  two  holding  the  limb,  one  handling  instruments 
and  tying  arteries,  and  another  having  charge  of  the  sponges. 

As  it  respects  the  operation  itself,  it  may  be  conveniently  considered  as 
consisting  of  three  stages,  the  division  of  the  soft  parts,  the  excision  of  the 
bone,  and  the  dressing  of  the  wound. 

Incisions. — In  planning  the  incisions,  care  must  of  course  be  taken  not  to 
interfere  with  any  structures,  the  division  of  which  might  compromise  in  any 
way  the  result  of  the  operation.  The  sheaths  of  the  tendons  are  to  be  espe- 
cially avoided.  To  lay  them  open  would  be  to  invite  inflammation  and  plastic 
deposit,  which  could  not  fail  to  impair  their  usefulness.  The  nervous  trunks 
are  turned  aside,  out  of  harm's  way,  and  the  larger  vessels,  both  arterial  and 
venous,  are  studiously  protected  from  injury. 

The  number  and  direction  of  the  incisions  will  necessarily  vary  in  different 
cases.  Sometimes  a  single  longitudinal  cut  will  be  sufficient,  even  in  such  a 
joint  as  that  of  the  shoulder ;  in  general,  however,  they  should  be  so  arranged 
as  to  enable  us  to  form  a  good-sized  flap,  either  of  a  semi-lunar,  horseshoe, 
or  square  shape,  as  this  will  afford  more  ready  access  to  the  affected  bone,  as 
well  as  greater  facility  for  sawing  it.  Incisions  made  after  the  manner  of 
some  of  those  depicted  in  the  chapter  on  minor  surgery  will  afford  the  sur- 
geon an  opportunity  of  adapting  his  operations  to  any  case  that  will  be  likely 
to  come  under  his  observation. 

The  elliptical  incision  may  be  adopted,  if  it  be  necesaary  to 
integument  on  account  of  disease.    Whatever  plan  be  pw 
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is  to  sacriBce  as  little  soft  sabstance  as  possible.  Even  when  the  flap  Is  Tery 
large  and  unseemly,  it  mnst  not  be  retrenched,  experience  having  proved  that 
it  will  always  contract  down  to  the  proper  dimensions  during  the  progress  of 
the  cure.  In  separating  the  bone  from  its  muscular  and  ligamentoas  connec- 
tions, the  knife  must  be  kept  as  close  as  possible  to  its  surface;  any  deviation 
from  this  rule  will  be  likely  to  be  followed  by  the  division  of  structures  which 
should  not  be  meddled  with,  especially  important  bloodvessels. 

Removal  of  the  Bone, — Insulation  of  the  bone  having  been  effected,  it  is 
next  to  be  pushed  through  the  wound,  and  sawn  off,  the  parts  aroand  being 
carefully  protected  from  injury  by  a  piece  of  leather,  or  a  metallic  spatula 
placed  underneath.  Whenever  it  is  feasible,  I  prefer  sawing  off  the  bone  to 
cutting  it  away  with  the  pliers,  as  the  surface  thus  made  is  more  smooth,  as 
well  as  less  bruised,  and,  consequently,  more  liable  to  heal  well.  In  operat- 
ing upon  the  smaller  bones,  as  those  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus,  we  are  gene- 
rally obliged  to  make  free  use  of  the  gouge  and  chisel.  In  whatever  manner 
the  excision  be  accomplished,  the  invariable  rule  is  to  cut  through  the  healthy 
structure  ;  and  this  is  applicable  even  when  the  bone  is  merely  denuded  of 
its  periosteum,  observation  having  shown  that,  when  the  osseous  tissue  is 
divested  of  its  natural  covering,  it  is  either  already  dead,  or  will  soon  die. 
In  excision  of  the  long  bones,  the  condition  of  the  medullary  canal  and  its 
contents  should  always  be  carefully  scrutinized,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  part  should  be  still  further  retrenched  or  not.  Imperfect  excision 
is  worse  than  useless,  as  no  thorough  cure  can  take  place  after  it  without  an- 
other operation.  Finally,  when  two  bones  require  to  be  removed,  as,  for 
example,  in  excision  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  they  should  be  sawn  off  upon  the 
same  level,  otherwise  the  limb  will  be  apt  to  be  forced  to  one  side,  and  so  be 
rendered  comparatively  worthless. 

Dressing, — Bleeding  having  been  arrested,  the  wound  is  washed  out  with 
cool  water  thrown  in  with  a  large  syringe,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  sawdust, 
which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  never  fails  to  act  as  a  foreign  substance,  liable 
to  provoke  suppuration  and  erysipelas,  if  not  worse  consequences.  Any 
sinuses  that  may  exist  are  also  pared  or  laid  open.  The  edges  of  the  wound 
are  then  approximated  by  the  interrupted  suture  and  adhesive  plaster,  aided, 
if  necessary,  by  a  compress  and  bandage.  The  most  dependent  portion  of 
the  wound,  however,  should  always  be  kept  patent  by  means  of  a  small  tent 
or  tube,  to  admit  of  the  necessary  drainage.  If  this  precaution  be  neglected, 
the  result  will  be  that  the  secretions,  which  are  always  more  or  less  profuse 
after  such  an  operation,  will  accumulate  in  the  wound,  thus  not  only  impeding 
the  cure,  but  often  inducing  necrosis  of  the  bones,  and  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  easy  entrance  of  pus  into  the  system. 

Before  the  patient  is  returned  to  bed,  the  limb  should  be  placed  in  the 
position  in  which  it  is  to  rest  during  the  after-treatment,  and  kept  perfectly 
quiet  by  means  of  appropriate  apparatus.  In  excision  of  the  inferior  ex- 
tremity osseous  union  is  usually  desired,  as  the  limb  would  hardly  be  useful 
without  it,  and  hence  it  will  not  be  proper,  as  a  general  rule,  to  make  passive 
motion.  In  the  upper  extremity,  however,  this  rule  is  not  applicable  ;  here 
motion  is  both  sought  for  and  attained  at  all  hazard,  an  anchylosed  wrist, 
elbow,  or  shoulder  being  of  Tittle  value. 

The  great  sources  of  danger  after  excision  of  the  bones  and  joints,  are 
excessive  suppuration,  pyemia,  and  erysipelas.  These  accidents  are  to  be 
carefully  guarded  against  by  the  ordinary  means,  and  treated  upon  general 
principles  in  the  event  of  their  occurrence.  If  the  convalescence  be  unusually 
protracted,  and  especially  if  the  wound  be  slow  in  healing,  if  sinuses  form,  or 
if  there  be  much  discharge  of  an  unhealthy  character,  there  will  be  reason  to 
snspect  that  the  bones  have  again  become  diseased,  and  that  further  inter- 
ference will  be  required  before  a  cure  can  finally  be  brought  about. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

ANESTHETICS,  OR  THE  MEANS  OP  AVERTING  PAIN. 

Tbe  prerentioii  of  pain  in  sargical  operations  has  been  an  object  of  anxious 
•olidtode  with  practitioners  from  time  immemorial,  and  we  accordingly  find 
that  soggestions,  more  or  less  plansible,  have  been  made  at  different  periods 
with  a  flew  of  meeting  this  important  end.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  soggestions,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  clear  foreshadowing  of  the  ansesthe- 
tics  of  the  present  day,  occurs  in  the  sargical  writing  of  Theodoric,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  means  recommended  by  him  con- 
aiated  in  thoroughly  impregnating  a  sponge  with  a  strong  aqueous  extract  of 
▼arioiis  anodyne  articles,  especially  opium,  hemlock,  hyoscyamus,  lettuce,  and 
mandragoray  and  then,  after  ba?ing  been  immersed  for  an  hour  in  warm  water, 
holding  it  to  the  nose  until  the  patient  fell  asleep,  when  the  operation  was 
{HTOceeded  with.  In  order  to  rouse  him  when  the  operation  was  orer,  another 
iponge,  dipped  io  rinegar,  took  the  place  of  the  "  spongia  somnifera,"  as  the 
former  was  denominated ;  if  this  expedient  failed,  the  juice  of  the  root  of 
fenagreek  was  freely  injected  into  the  nostrils.  In  India,  the  extract  of  the 
hemp  plant)  cannabis  Indica,  indigenous  to  that  country,  has  been  employed 
for  the  tame  purpose  for  ages  past  Near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  great 
hopea  were  entertained  that  a  successful  agent  had  at  length  been  found  in 
the  inhalation  of  nitrous  oxide  gas,  either  alone,  or  variously  combined  with 
other  Tapors,  but  after  numerous  experiments,  in  which  Sir  Humphrey  Da?y 
and  other  eminent  philosophers  took  an  active  part,  the  project  was  at  length 
abandoned  as  chimerical.  Some  time  prior  to  this  period,  Mr.  Moore,  of 
London,  had  suggested  the  possibility  of  diminishing  pain  in  surgical  opera- 
tions, especially  in  amputations,  by  compression  of  the  principal  nerves,  by 
means  of  an  instrument,  somewhat  similar  to  a  tourniquet,  but  so  constructed 
as  to  tonch  the  limb  only  at  two  points,  one  of  the  pads  being  regulated  by 
a  screw.  The  experiment  was  tried  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  by  Mr.  John 
Hunter,  upon  a  man  whose  leg  was  cut  off  below  the  knee  on  account  of  a 
large  irritable  ulcer  of  the  foot,  and  the  suffering  is  said  to  have  been  exceed- 
ingly slight.  Very  few,  however,  seemed  inclined  to  repeat  it,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  it  was  soon  given  up ;  a  result  which  might  have  been 
anticipated  by  the  originator  of  the  plan,  as  the  instrument  used  for  the  com- 
pression was  not  only  uncertain  in  its  operation  but  productive  of  great 
uneasiness  during  its  application. 

In  1819,  Mr.  James  Wardrop,  of  London,  proposed  to  diminish  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  patient  in  surgical  operations  by  means  of  copious  venesection, 
and  in  a  paper  which  he  published  on  the  subject  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions  he  cites  several  cases  illustrative  of  its  bene- 
ficial influence.  He  thought  the  practice  particularly  adapted  to  persons  of 
a  nervous,  irritable  temperament,  and  he  recommended  that  it  should  be 
carried  to  the  extent  of  syncope,  so  as  completely  to  annul  all  sensation 
during  the  dissection.  In  one  of  his  cases,  he  bled  the  patient,  a  young 
robust  woman,  to  fifty  ounces  before  he  began  the  operation,  which  consisted 
in  the  extirpation  of  a  small  tumor  from  the  orbitar  plate  of  the  frontal  bone, 
during  which  she  remained  perfectly  unconscious,  expressing  great  surprise 
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when  she  foand  it  was  over.  As  might  have  been  expected,  boweTer,  she 
remained  very  weak  for  several  days  after  the  operation,  although  she  made 
a  rapid  recovery.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  recommendation  met  with  any 
particular  favor. 

The  administration  of  the  different  preparations  of  opium  for  the  parpose 
of  lessening  the  pain  of  surgical  operations  is  an  old  practice,  highly  lauded 
by  some,  and  as  greatly  condemned  by  others.  I  was  myself  in  the  habit  of 
employing  it  for  many  years  in  almost  every  case  that  fell  into  my  bands  pre- 
viously to  the  discovery  of  anaesthetics ;  I  generally  preferred  morphia  to 
laudanum  or  opium  in  substance,  and  always  gave  it  in  full  doses,  either  alone, 
or,  when  the  patient  was  strong  and  plethoric,  combined  with  a  moderate 
quantity  of  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa,  with  a  view  of  inducing  a 
greater  degree  of  relaxation  and  insensibility.  I  became  very  fond  of  the 
practice,  and  never,  so  far  as  I  could  determine,  experienced  any  bad  effects 
from  it ;  on  the  contrary,  I  knew  that  it  was  commonly  productive  of  great 
benefit,  not  only  blunting  sensibility  but  preventing  shock,  and,  consequently, 
severe  reaction. 

Notwithstanding  these  various  attempts  to  prevent  suffering  in  surgical 
operations,  no  anaesthetic  agent,  using  the  ^rm  in  its  legitimate  sense,  was 
discovered  until  1844,  when  Dr.  Horace  Wells,  a  dentist  of  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, wishing  to  have  a  tooth  extracted,  rendered  himself  completely  in- 
sensible by  inhaling  nitrous  oxide  gas ;  and  he  soon  afterwards  administered 
the  same  remedy  to  several  of  his  patients  with  effects  equally  gratifying. 
Shortly  after  this.  Dr.  Wells  repeated  his  experiments  before  the  Medical 
Faculty  and  Students  of  Harvard  University,  at  Boston,  but  owing  to  mis- 
management either  in  the  apparatus  or  in  the  gas  itself,  the  attempt  signally 
failed,  and  the  only  reward  which  he  received  for  his  pains  was  ridicule,  which, 
in  bis  case,  was  the  more  crnel,  because  he  was  a  man  of  uncommon  sensi- 
bility. Two  years  after  this,  Dr.  Morton,  also  a  dentist,  who  had  been  a 
pupil  of  Wells,  resorted  to  the  inhalation  of  sulphuric  ether,  first  in  his  own 
person,  and  afterwards  in  some  of  his  patients,  until  he  became  convinced 
that  it  might  be  taken  not  only  with  irapanity,  but  with  the  most  perfect  cer- 
tainty of  preventing  pain  in  any  operation,  however  severe  or  protracted. 
Fortified  with  this  knowledge,  he  applied  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, at  Boston,  for  permission  to  repeat  his  experiments  upon  a  man  who 
was  about  to  undergo  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  a  tumor  of  the  neck 
by  Dr.  John  C.  Warren.  The  result  was  everything  that  could  have  been 
desired.  The  next  day,  Morton  etherized  a  patient  for  Dr.  Hayward  ;  and 
the  news  of  the  remedy  rapidly  spreading,  its  use  soon  became  general,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  In  the  latter  country,  the  subject 
attracted  perhaps  even  greater  attention  than  at  home,  and  soon  led  to  the 
discovery  of  chloroform  by  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1847.  Various 
other  articles  possess  anaesthetic  properties  ;  of  this  description  are  chloride 
of  hydrocarbon,  nitrate  of  ethyl,  aldehyde,  benzin,  the  Dutch  liquid — a  com- 
pound of  chlorine  and  olefiant  gas — bisulphuret  of  carbon,  amylene,  and 
kerosoline;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  latter  two,  it  is  questionable 
whether  any  of  them  are  snflBciently  innocuous  to  justify  their  exhibition. 

Practically  it  is  of  no  importance  to  know  who  the  discoverer  of  anaesthe- 
tics was;  but,  if  we  carefully  inquire  into  the  history  of  the  matter,  we  cannot 
fail  to  award  to  Dr.  Wells  the  credit  of  having  made  the  first  successful  ap- 
plication of  this  class  of  agents  for  the  prevention  of  pain  during  a  surgical 
operation.  Nearly  fifty  years  previously,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  had,  it  is  true, 
employed  nitrous  oxide  gas  for  the  relief  of  a  severe  headache,  brought  on 
by  the  intoxication  caused  by  the  rapid  drinking  of  a  bottle  of  wine  ^r  ex- 
perimental purposes,  and  afterwards  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  pain  of 
cutting  a  wisdom  tooth  ;  but,  as  every  one  knows,  no  further  use  was  made 
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of  the  remedy,  until  it  was  refinmed  by  Dr.  Wells,  and  applied  wiih  express 
refereoee  to  the  prodaetion  of  its  ansesthetic  effects.  He  was  beyond  donbt 
the  first  to  establish  the  possibility  of  preventing  pain  in  surgical  operations ; 
and  had  his  experiments  at  Boston  not  eventuated  in  chagrin  and  disappoint- 
ment,  he  would  unquestionably  have  pushed  his  researches  much  farther,  and 
perhaps  speedily  hit  upon  the  very  articles  which  were  afterwards  found  by 
Dr.  Morton  and  Professor  Simpson  to  possess  such  valuable  properties.  To 
both  the  latter  gentlemen  the  world  owes  an  immense  debt  of  gratitude  for 
having  brought  to  light  the  wonderful  anaesthetic  effects  of  ether  and"  chloro- 
form. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  two  countries  in  which  the  ansBsthetic 
Tirtues  of  ether  and  chloroform  were  discovered  should  each,  respectively, 
prefer  its  own  remedy ;  America,  ether,  and  Great  Britain  chloroform.  There 
are,  however,  in  the  United  States,  numerous  practitioners  who  prefer  the 
latter  article,  both  in  surgical  and  obstetrical  practice,  and  I  have  myself 
constantly  used  it  ever  since  its  introduction  among  us  in  1848,  believing  it 
to  possess  decided  advantages  over  ether,  although  its  administration  un- 
questionably requires  greater  care  and  attention.  Among  the  more  im- 
'portaut  of  these  advantages  are,  first,  the  more  rapid  manifestation  of  the 
anesthetic  action  of  the  remedy,  the  system  becoming  affected  much  sooner, 
as  a  general  rule,  than  it  does  by  ether ;  secondly,  a  smaller  amount  of  laryn- 
geal and  bronchial  irritation ;  thirdly,  the  more  easy  maintenance  of  the 
aasesthetic  influence,  after  the  system  has  once  been  fairly  affected ;  and, 
lastly,  the  less  liability  to  cause  vomiting  and  other  unpleasant  consequences. 
The  very  odor  of  ether  is  to  many  persons  excessively  offensive,  and  there  are 
very  few  in  whom  the  inhalation  does  not  produce  more  or  less  cough  and 
TomiUng.  On  the  other  hand,  it  certainly  requires  less  caution  in  its  ad- 
ministration, and  thus  far  it  has  furnished  but  few  deaths,  whereas  the  mor- 
tality from  chloroform  already  reaches  about  a  hundred.  Dr.  Maddin,  of 
Nashville,  who  has  carefully  investigated  the  subject,  finds  that  most  of  the 
fatal  eases  of  anesthesia  have  occurred  in  minor  surgery,  or  in  operations  of 
a  comparatively  trifling  nature,  and  in  which,  consequently,  the  remedy  might 
probably  have  been  entirely  dispensed  with.  For  a  number  of  these  cases 
the  dentist  is  accountable,  nearly  all  the  earlier  and  not  a  few  also  of  the 
later  having  happened  during  the  extraction  of  teeth,  probably  from  the  want 
of  precaution  in  not  sufficiently  depressing  the  head  during  the  operation. 

It  is  remarkable  that  most  of  the  fatal  cases  have  happened  in  private 
practice,  or  in  small  institutions,  a  circumstance  which  would  seem  to  show 
that  there  had  been  some  fault  in  the  mode  of  administration  of  the  remedy. 
At  Guy's  Hospital,  London,  chloroform  had  been  used  in  upwards  of  12,000 
cases  before  there  was  any  serious  accident ;  and  in  the  war  in  the  Crimea, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Mons.  Flonrens,  it  was  administered  more  than 
25,000  times  without  a  single  death.  It  has  been  asserted  by  the  opponents 
of  chloroform  that  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  great  operations  of  surgery 
has  been  essentially  increased  since  the  introduction  of  that  article  into  prac- 
tice, and  Mr.  Arnott,  of  London,  has  taken  pains  to  collect  elaborate  statis- 
tics with  a  view  of  establishing  the  fact  upon  an  irrefragable  basis.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  statistics  of  Dr.  Simpson,  the  discoverer  of  the  anaesthetic 
properties  of  chloroform,  go  to  show  that  the  number  of  deaths  is  not  only 
not  increased,  but  absolutely  diminished.  Perhaps  the  truth  lies  between 
these  two  statements.  Dr.  Macleod,  in  his  Notes  on  the  Surgery  of  the 
War  in  the  Crimea,  recently  published,  declares  it  as  his  conscientious  belief 
that  the  use  of  chloroform  in  the  British  army  saved  many  lives,  and  that 
numerous  operations  were  performed  by  its  assistance  which  could  not  other- 
wise have  been  attempted.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  if  there  has  really  been 
an  increase  in  the  mortality  after  operations  since  the  introduction  of  anses- 
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thetics,  it  has  been  owing,  not  to  the  pernieions  effects  of  the  remedy,  hot  to 
the  fact  that  surgeons  have  been  emboldened  to  undertake  operatioDS  in 
cases  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  unfit  for  the  employmeDt  of  the  knife, 
and,  above  all,  to  the  circumstance  that  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  fearful 
increase  of  railway  and  other  terrible  accidents,  many  of  which  are  oecessarily 
fatal,  no  matter  to  what  treatment  they  may  be  subjected. 

I  have  now  given  chloroform  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  daring  all  that 
time  no  serious  accident  has  befallen  me.  There  was  one  case,  howeTer,  id 
which  I  experienced  much  alarm ;  the  patient  was  a  boy,  thirteen  years  of 
age,  who  was  about  to  undergo  an  operation  for  the  repair  of  his  lips  and 
cheek,  which  had  been  much  mutilated  by  salivation.  He  took  chloroform 
very  badly,  and  had  tried  my  patience  for  an  unusual  length  of  time,  when, 
determined  to  make  him  inhale  more  rapidly,  I  began  my  incisions.  In- 
stantly his  struggles  became  furious,  compelling  me  to  suspend  farther  pro- 
ceedings. Provoked  at  the  occurrence,  I  requested  the  assistant  to  hold  the 
'  sponge  closely  over  the  nose,  while  I  carefully  watched  the  palse  and  respira- 
tion. Fifteen  seconds  had  hardly  elapsed,  when  they  both  ceased,  the  face 
assuming  at  the  same  time  a  pale,  livid  aspect,  too  clearly  denotive  of  asphyxia. 
In  an  instant  the  boy  was  turned  upon  his  side,  and  artificial  respiration  in- 
stituted ;  cold  water  was  dashed  upon  his  body,  and  a  free  access  of  cold  air 
invited  by  raising  the  windows  of  the  apartment.  Animation  was  speedily 
re-established,  and  the  operation  proceeded  with,  chloroform  being  again 
given  towards  its  close,  but  of  course  with  great  caution.  In  this  case  it  is 
evident  that  the  patient  was  on  the  very  verge  of  dissolution ;  bat  whose  fault 
was  it  ?  Certainly  net  that  of  the  chloroform,  but  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  administered. 

I  ascribe  my  good  luck  in  the  use  of  chloroform  to  the  great  caution  with 
which,  except  in  the  above  case,  it  has  always  been  given  in  my  practice,  and 
to  the  purity  of  the  article  employed  by  me.  During  my  residence  at  Louis- 
ville, Dr.  D.  I).  Thomson  for  many  years  superintended  the  inhalation  in 
almost  every  important  operation  that  I  performed,  either  in  private  or  pub- 
lic, and  when  he  was  not  present,  I  either  gave  it  myself  or  confided  the  task 
to  a  trustworthy  assistant. 

The  mortality  from  anesthetics  has  lately  been  placed  in  a  very  satisfactory 
light  by  Dr.  Charles  Kidd.  In  a  poper  in  the  London  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette  for  May,  1860,  he  states  that,  up  to  that  period,  about  125  cases  of 
death  from  chloroform  had  occurred  in  Euroj)e,  25  from  ether,  and  several 
from  araylene.  Of  121  deaths  from  chloroform,  64  happened  immediately 
before  operations;  42  during  the  operations;  and  25  after  the  operations. 
The  statistics  of  Dr.  Kidd  show  that  the  mortality  from  chloroform  has 
hitherto  been  more  than  twice  as  large  in  males  as  in  females,  and  that  the 
danger  from  the  inhalation  of  this  substance,  as  had  been  previously  ascer- 
tained by  Dr.  Maddin,  is  much  greater  in  trivial  tlmn  in  large,  tedious  ope- 
rations, the  latter  establishing  apparently  a  chloroform  tolerance.  Of  the 
number  of  deaths  from  chloroform  and  other  anaesthetics  in  this  country,  we 
have  no  accurate  data,  but  it  is  much  less  than  in  Europe.  As  an  offset  to 
the  above  fatal  cases,  it  may  be  stated  that  chloroform,  the  use  of  which  is 
unquestionably  more  dangerous  than  ether,  has  now  been  administered  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  operations  with  perfect  safety. 

Anaesthetics  not  only  prevent  pain  and  thus  save  a  vast  amount  of  suffer- 
ing, but  by  placing  the  patient  in  a  passive  condition  give  the  surgeon  a  con- 
trol over  him  which  he  could  not  possibly  obtain  in  any  other  manner.  De- 
prived of  sensibility  and  consciousness,  the  former  is  virtually  dead  to  all 
external  impressions,  and  the  latter  is  therefore  enabled  to  conduct  his  dis- 
sections and  other  manual  processes  with  as  much  ease  and  deliberation  as  if 
he  were  operating  upon  the  cadaver.     The  advantages  thus  gained  are  ab- 
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solately  iDcalcnlable,  and  he  who  would  fully  appreciate  them  must  be  able 
to  put  himself  in  the  twofold  situation  of  patient  and  surgeon,  and  then,  in 
imagination,  contrast  their  condition  with  that  of  the  patient  and  surgeon  of 
former  times,  before  the  discovery  of  anaesthetics,  when  the  one  was  writhing 
in  pain  and  agony  during  a  tedious  dissection,  and  the  other  had  his  progress 
incessantly  interrupted  by  the  cries  and  struggles  of  the  sufferer. 

The  exhibition  of  anaesthetics  is  important  not  merely  as  a  preventive  of 
pain,  but  as  a  means  which  enables  us  to  examine  our  cases  more  thoroughly 
prior  to  operation.  Sounding  for  stone  in  the  bladder,  formerly  a  source  of 
80  much  suffering,  may  now  be  performed  without  the  slightest  uneasiness, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  stricture  of  the  urethra,  diseased  bones,  affections  of 
the  anus  and  rectum,  and  of  various  other  lesions.  The  use  of  anaesthetics 
affords  immense  advantages  in  the  examination  of  dislocations  and  fractures, 
enabling  us  to  handle  the  parts  more  satisfactorily  than  formerly,  and  there- 
fore often  leading  to  a  much  more  certain  diagnosis. 

There  are  some  operations  in  which  the  use  of  anaesthetics  is  nsually  re- 
garded as  inadmissible;  thus,  in  harelip,  excision  of  the  tongue,  and  removal 
of  the  jaw,  the  patient,  as  a  general  rule,  should  be  under  the  influence  of 
these  remedies  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation ;  after  the  dissection 
has  been  fairly  commenced,  he  should  be  sufficiently  conscious  to  enable  him 
to  co-operate  with  the  surgeon,  otherwise  the  blood,  passing  down  into  the 
windpipe,  might  cause  severe  cough  and  other  inconvenience,  seriously  em- 
barrassing the  procedure.  The  same  remark  applies  to  excision  of  the 
tonsils,  although  I  have  frequently  removed  these  organs  while  the  patient 
was  so  far  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  as  to  render  him  incapable  of 
offering  any  resistance.  Extirpation  of  the  jaws  I  have  repeatedly  performed 
nnder  similar  circumstances,  passing  through  the  different  stages  of  the  opera- 
tion while  the  person  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  unconsciousness.  Even  the 
more  delicate  operations  upon  the  eye,  as  the  establishment  of  an  artificial 
pupil,  and  the  extraction  of  cataract,  may  be  safely  performed  with  the  aid 
of  anaesthetics ;  as  it  respects  the  latter,  however,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  vomiting  which  occasionally  attends  their  nse  might  destroy  the 
organ. 

An  advantage  which  has  often  been  claimed  for  anaesthetics  is  that  there 
is  apt  to  be  less  hemorrhage  during  operations ;  I  am,  however,  in  doubt 
whether  this  is  true,  and,  even  if  it  were,  any  good  that  might  thus  accrue 
would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  liability  to  secondary  bleeding, 
caused  apparently  by  a  partial  loss  of  tone  in  the  smaller  vessels,  interfering 
with  the  formation  of  protective  clots.  Possibly  the  blood  itself  may  be 
more  or  less  at  fault. 

Chloroform,  a  terchloride  of  formyl,  is  a  clear,  colorless  liquid,  very  vola- 
tile, of  an  agreeable,  aromatic  odor,  of  a  pungent,  saccharine  taste,  very  dense, 
of  the  specific  gravity  of  1.497,  almost  insoluble  in  water,  non-inflammable, 
and  perfectly  neutral,  neither  reddening  nor  bleaching  litmus  paper.  It  is  a 
compound  of  two  atoms  of  carbon,  one  of  hydrogen,  and  three  of  chlorine. 
Various  impurities  are  liable  to  be  mixed  up  with  it,  especially  the  chlori- 
nated pyrogenous  oils,  ether,  and  alcohol.  The  presence  of  oils  is  readily 
detected  by  pure,  strong  sulphuric  acid,  to  which  they  impart  a  change  of 
color,  varying  from  yellowish  to  reddish  brown,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
the  extraneous  substances.  A  still  more  simple  test  consists  in  pouring  the 
suspected  fluid  upon  the  hand,  where,  rapidly  evaporating,  it  deposits  its  oily 
imparities,  which  are  easily  recognizable  by  their  offensive  smell.  Dropped 
upon  white  paper,  pure  chloroform  speedily  disappears  without  leaving  any 
stain.  The  existence  of  alcohol  is  detected  by  dropping  a  small  quantity  of 
chloroform  into  distilled  water;  if  pure,  it  will  retain  its  transparency  at  the 
bottom  of  the  glass,  whereas,  if  the  reverse  be  the  case,  each  globule  will  ac- 
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'/.  t  lit  :'ij«;  br*;h:LiL^  w'.'..  iLt-L  l»*  jt^*  "iiifj  ::•  Ik  iLit^rfered  with  by  the 
it.,  r ;.'  oi*'.»:  •'jf  :':i*r  t'jirat. 

2i:  At.  «>:t;.'!T  KU::*r  of  -be  r.vHiii'/L  i*  £??:ri":'j£  f.-*r  :wo  reasons  ;  first,  be- 
'A.*-':*:  '-'.  '.-Li^r'/oruj  ^jt  jrirei:  s. :•;'!:  Lf:rr  a  :.'tLr:T  nifL.  ::  w:!!  be  almost  certain 
ro  i?.'.'-^;*  Touj::ixi{r:  hbd.  secoi:c;y.  l»fC£i::s<  l  crrviec  c-ouiiiioti  of  ibeoi^n 
•^••rrf*rf^■^^  iLht^K&liy  villi  tLt  iLvTeiLer.Ts  cf  ■.••f  dlc^brcrni.  Fv»od  moM  not 
fjt:  rttf'fj  for  at  i*;aKt  four  hour?  before  ;be  txi.::::!:-:: :  be:,  on  the  other  hand, 
rij«:  if/ervfci  ^Lould  not  be  too  ]'rj:rac:ef .  !e^•i  f-iTijLs  txbansiion  result  from 
\\if,  waM  of  tbe  uecessarv  ?::*iu!u?. 

.>j.  r*anr  ujui't  be  takeD.  be'ore  Trie  '.Llis'aiic-Ti  i^  comineTJoed.  that  the 
j>ai:efjt>  clothe*  are  ?;uffic-ieL:]T  ..'C's-f  :■:>  i-rrvei:  co!.s:ric":i':'U  of  ibe  cbesi  and 
aJyOomerj.  Ariv  comnre-si'.'L  fr;  m  :h:f  >:-ri?t'  ^culd  i.t'Cissarllr  iojiiede  the 
a';»iorj  of  ihe  diaj^LraiiTii.  aLd  i^-gli:  :Lu>  l-vcr-iLe  i  caii?-e  of  iLiscLief. 

4llj-  'rii<i  irjjjiortafjf-e  of  ha^ir.z  &!i  olTi'-i'iaLC':-  of  LTEDiijihtric  tir  during 
t|je  jfilj;jI:iiiori  of  an  article  ro  ]".:ei.:  a^  c":j'.jr<.form  :?  >rl*-tT:d:L:  :  in  eiheV- 
i/jjiiori  tljjjs  iH  of  coiijjiarativeiy  iit:!e  coL-rcjntLC-e.  but  in  iLe  eshibiiion  of 
cliloroforrij  for  hur;rical  and  obstetrical  jturi'-jj-es,  it  is  sbsolclely  iijdispensa- 
1/1 «:  to  tlic  ►af<ty  of  tlje  jiatieiit. 

.Ot|j.  Tli^r  irihalatioii  iiju^t  be  efTecte*]  srraduaily.  not  hnrriediy,  time  Iteinp 
Jillowwl  io  tli«;  ry^-t^M/j  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  iuflui-nce  of  tb-:-  remedy, 
!IJ||^  iivoidifi/  th**  Khf^ck  which  mifrht  otherwise  result  to  iho  bean  aijd  brain. 
I'loiij  j-iz  fo  <i;rht  miiiiit*''-;  -houM  usually  be  spent  in  producing  tbefcil  effects 
oJ  th'*  »iii:r."i  III  ti*' 

\Vh«  II  \Ut'  piitii'nf  iH  wry  f<-ehlc,  or  i)ale  and  timid,  it  will  be  adrisable  to 
j/iv<-  hi  Ml,  iiiiMiidiMli'Iy  lufor*;  the  ojieration,  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  oi::ice 
of  l/rnii'ly  ;  niid  ih«'  ihm-  rimy  afterwards  be  repeated,  if  the  effect  is  obliged 
tu  \n'  ifimiiiiiitird  fi»r  an  iiniii-tjiil  leri^rtli  of  time,  sufficient  consciousness  l*ring 
pcnMiiii'd  inr  th<'  pcf  Ibrifiaiicc  of  de|rliitition. 

Th*'  hi'.-t.  in'ulif  of  fi(hiiiiiiKti'rin|r  chloroform  is  to  pour  the  fluid  ispon  a 
napkin  in'  hiiM«ll.<Trhi«'r,  pnrv loudly  folded  into  a  kind  of  cup-sbape.i  b:".cw. 
and  luld  uninly  in  ihi*  hand.  Or,  instead  of  this,  a  small,  holi^^w  si-r-nc* 
may  he  ll^^^•d.  Ah  to  ilii*  variouK  inhalerH  that  have  been  devised  for  tbf  t^zt- 
jioh**,  Ihi-y  an*  all  ol*jri'lionuMif  on  ac<*ou!it  of  their  inconvenii-nce  aud  the 
diHii'uliy  of  ohiniiiinjr  11  HufllrieiK-y  of  atmospheric  air.  The  patietjt  Lavlsff 
iiiki'ii  hirt  \i\tiiHi  upon  iJKf  tahh*,  and  I'mplifd  his  lungs  by  a  deep  and  pro:raf*e-J 
I'Apii'aUon,  IJii:  napkin,  impn*^nat<'fl  with  a  drachm  of  chloroform.  :*  i*ld 
oviT  thi!  inoulh  and  now,  irt  11  diHtanff;  of  about  two  inches,  being  cr&r^LtV.x 
hroiif(hl  niMirer  and  nearer  mil II  il  is  within  half  an  inch,  beyoud  vi  :h  :: 
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sboold  not  be  carried,  the  chest  being  at  the  same  time  regularly  and  power- 
fully distended.  The  pungent  effect  of  the  liqaid  upon  ^e  skin  should  be 
prevented  by  anointing  the  face  with  some  protective  unguent,  otherwise  vesi- 
cation might  arise.  All  unnecessary  conversation  is  avoided,  lest  the  atten- 
tion of  the  patient  should  thereby  be  unduly  distracted.  The  assistant  having 
charge  of  the  administration  gives  it  his  earnest  and  undivided  care ;  wetting 
the  napkin  from  time  to  time  with  the  fluid,  and  seeing  that  the  patient  gets 
an  abundance  of  air,  his  vigilance  increasing  as  the  effects  of  the  medicine 
become  more  and  more  apparent  As  soon  as  the  sensibility  is  completely 
abolished,  the  operation  is  commenced,  a  return  to  consciousness  being  pre- 
vented by  holding  the  napkin,  wet  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  vapor,  occa- 
aionally  before  the  nose,  and  thus  the  impression  is  maintained,  steadily  and 
cmatiously,  not  only  until  the  koife  has  folly  accomplished  its  object,  but  until 
the  principal  arteries  have  been  secured,  and,  in  some  cases,  even  until  the 
dressings  have  been  applied. 

As  soon  as  the  inhalation  has  been  fairly  entered  upon,  one  of  the  attend- 
ants should  sedulously  watch  the  state  of  the  pulse,  of  the  respiration,  and 
of  the  countenance.  Any  sudden  failure  in  any  one  of  these  should  at  once 
create  alarm,  and  induce  a  suspension  of  the  operation,  or  provision  for  the 
admission  of  a  greater  quantity  of  atmospheric  air.  I  do  not  deem  it  neces- 
sary that  a  finger  should  be  constantly  kept  upon  the  pulse,  for  the  color  of 
the  face  and  the  nature  of  the  breathing  will  always  sufficiently  indicate  the 
effects  which  the  anaesthetic  is  exerting  upon  the  system,  and  thus  afford 
abundant  opportunity  for  preventing  any  unpleasant  occurrence. 

The  quawtiiy  of  chloroform  required  during  an  operation,  and  the  time 
doling  which  its  effects  may  be  safely  maintained,  must,  of  course,  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  exigencies  of  each  particular  case.  In  general,  from  half  an  ounce 
to  an  ounce  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  average,  but  very  frequently  it  takes 
three  or  even  five  times  that  amount,  depending  upon  the  severity  and  dura- 
tion of  the  operation,  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  individual.  In  some  in- 
stances almost  an  incredibly  small  portion  answers  the  purpose.  Children 
usually  require  comparati?elj  little ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  women  are,  as 
a' general  rule,  more  sasceptible  to  its  influence  than  men.  Persons  exhausted 
by  hemorrhage  are  very  easily  aff'ected  by  it,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  its  ab- 
sorption, and  hence  it  should  always  be  administered  to  them  with  unasual 
care.  In  obstetric  practice,  the  effects  of  chloroform  may  be  maintained, 
with  impunity,  for  many  hours  together,  and  the  same  remark  is  true  of  severe 
and  tedious  surgical  operations.  Thus,  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  a  chronic 
dislocation  of  the  shoulder-joint,  I  kept  the  patient  steadily  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  remedy  for  two  hours,  during  which  time  not  less  than  twenty 
ounces  were  given. 

Age  is  no  bar  to  the  use  of  anaesthetics.  I  have  given  chloroform  repeat- 
edly to  very  young  children,  and,  in  one  instance,  I  administered  it,  with  ex- 
cellent effect,  to  an  infant  under  two  months.  Old  persons  also  bear  the 
inhalation  well.  Certain  diseases  are  usually  regarded  as  contra-indicating 
the  employment  of  anaesthetics,  particularly  organic  lesions  of  the  heart  and 
brain  ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  have  never  allowed  any  affection  whatever  to 
stand  in  my  way,  and  I  can  really,  upon  general  physiological  principles,  see 
no  reason  why  they  should,  since,  by  tranquillizing  the  system,  they  effectu- 
ally prevent  the  mental  and  bodily  perturbation  which  is  so  apt  to  attend 
operations  performed  without  the  aid  of  these  agents.  In  giving  chloroform 
to  infants  and  very  young  children,  only  a  few  drops  should  be  poured 
upon  the  napkin  at  a  time,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  hold  the  cloth  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  mouth  and  nose,  so  that  the  fluid  may  enter 
the  lungs  well  diluted  with  atmospheric  air. 
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Effects. — The  effects  of  chloroform  npon  the  system  may,  for  pmctietl 
purposes,  be  divided  into  two  stages,  namely,  that  of  excitement,  and  that 
of  insensibility.  The  first  begins  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  inha- 
lation, and  is  characterized  by  various  cries  and  struggles,  as  if  the  patient, 
feeling  alarmed,  were  anxious  to  escape  from  the  table.  The  face  becomes 
flushed,  the  eye  has  a  wild  and  staring  expression,  the  pulse  is  pretematu- 
rally  frequent,  and  the  mind  is  incoherent ;  as  the  effects  increase,  the  brain 
falls  into  a  species  of  exhilaration  closely  akin  to  that  of  intoxication.  It 
is  now  that  the  individual  nsually  exhibits  his  peculiarities  of  temperament 
and  habit.  Thus,  if  he  be  of  a  boisterous  disposition,  he  will  be  very  apt 
to  be  noisy,  to  swear,  or  to  fight,  and  to  make  the  most  violent  efforts  to 
disengage  himself  from  the  assistants.  One  man  will  laugh  and  joke ;  an- 
other will  weep,  or  moan  and  sigh  ;  the  sportsman  will  fancy  himself  occu- 
pied in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase ;  the  wily  craftsman  in  driving  a  good 
bargain  ;  the  lawyer  in  addressing  a  jury  ;  the  preacher  in  exhorting  his  con- 
gregation, and  the  physician  in  prescribing  for  his  patient.  The  mind  is  in 
a  dreamy,  perverted  condition,  and  whatever  is  most  predominant  at  the 
time  in  thought  and  feeling  is  sure  to  exhibit  itself  in  expression. 

This  excitement  varies  much  both  in  degree  and  duration  ;  in  many  cases 
it  is  very  slight  and  transient,  while  in  some  it  is  even  entirely  wanting,  the 
patient  being  perfectly  tranquil  throughout.  When  considerable,  it  is  very 
liable  to  be  reproduced,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  as  the  effects  of  the  re- 
medy wear  off,  so  that  the  individual  will  perhaps  be  quite  as  boisterous  after 
the  inhalation  is  over  as  he  was  soon  after  its  commencement.  In  very  nerv- 
ous, excitable  persons  the  intoxication  may  last  for  several  hours,  although 
this  is  uncommmon. 

In  the  second  stage,  which  succeeds  imperceptibly  to  the  first,  the  indi- 
vidual gradually  lapses  into  a  state  of  entire  unconsciousness ;  the  muscles, 
thoroughly  relaxed,  are  no  longer  under  the  control  of  the  will,  the  limbs 
retaining  any  position  in  which  they  may  be  placed  ;  the  eyelids  are  closed 
and  the  balls  turned  up,  the  pupils  being  contracted,  and  insensible  to  light; 
the  respiration  is  calm  and  easy ;  and  the  pulse  is  soft  and  undisturbed,  or, 
if  it  be  at  all  changed,  it  is  rather  below  than  above  the  normal  frequency. 
Feeling  and  intellection  are  suspended,  and  everything  indicates  that  the 
patient  is  in  a  quiet  and  pleasant  sleep,  wholly  unconscious  of  surrounding 
objects,  and  therefore  completely  insensible  to  pain.  If  this  state  be  carried 
a  little  farther,  coma  will  arise ;  the  patient  will  snore  as  if  he  were  apoplec- 
tic, the  pulse  and  respiration  will  diminish  in  force  and  frequency,  and  the 
pupil  will  become  notably  dilated.  As  yet,  nil  is  safe,  but  a  few  more  whiffs, 
and  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  life  may  give  way,  and  the  patient  be 
sent  into  eternity.  In  the  administration  of  chloroform  we  should  always 
strive  to  prevent  coma.  The  most  unexceptionable  form  of  ana?sthetization 
unquestionably  is  that  in  which  there  is  a  perfect  suspension  of  sensibility 
without  the  complete  abolition  of  consciousness ;  but  it  need  hardly  be  added 
that  it  is,  practically,  extremely  difficult  to  produce  such  a  nice  result  in  any 
case.  In  general,  the  patient,  on  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  remedy, 
has  no  distinct  recollection  of  anything  that  passed  while  he  was  under  its 
influence. 

The  effects  of  chloroform  seldom  completely  disappear  under  several 
hours.  After  the  more  characteristic  symptoms  have  gone  off,  the  mind  will 
still  remain  somewhat  bewildered,  the  muscles  relaxed,  and  the  feelings  per- 
verted. In  some  cases,  especially  in  children,  the  patient,  after  having  passed 
through  a  most  severe  operation,  will  fall  into  a  tranqnil  sleep,  and  perhaps 
not  wake  up  fully  for  an  hour  or  two.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  effects  will 
go  off  very  rapidly,  and  the  individual  will  not  only  be  roused  to  a  state  of 
consciousness,  but  to  severe  pain.     If  the  vapor  has  been  inhaled  largely, 
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there  will  freqnently  be  some  degree  of  nausea  or  even  TooiitiDg,  either  dar- 
ing the  operation,  or  at  its  close,  npon  the  return  of  eonscionsness.  Emesis 
is  most  frequent  in  children  and  in  persons  of  a  nerrous,  irritable  tempera- 
ment Headache,  although  not  common,  is  occasionallj  met  with,  and  some- 
times lasts  for  a  number  of  hours.  It  is  most  liable  to  come  on  it  the  chlo- 
roform is  impure. 

Chloroform,  inhaled  to  excess,  someUmes  produces  effects  which  disappear 
onlj  after  a  considerable  length  of  time ;  as  abolition  of  the  sense  of  smell, 
perrersion  of  taste,  and  loss  of  power  in  the  bladder  and  rectum.  In  two 
cases,  obserred  by  Dr.  Happoldt,  of  South  Carolina,  these  effects  did  not 
completely  wear  off  for  two  months. 

Although  chloroform  is  one  of  the  greatest  boons  which  a  kind  and  bene- 
ficent Providence  has  bestowed  upon  man  for  the  prevention  and  aHeviation 
of  pain,  yet,  like  every  other  remedy,  it  is  capable,  when  abused,  or  injudi- 
ciously administered,  of  producing  the  most  deadly  effects.  These  effects 
are  those  of  a  narcotic  poison ;  and  as  they  may  follow,  in  persons  of  unn- 
snal  susceptibility,  the  inhalation  of  the  smallest  quantity  of  the  liquid,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  should  never,  for  a  moment,  be  lost  sight 
of  in  the  use  of  the  article.  An  over-dose  may  destroy  life  almost  instanta- 
neously, or  death  may  occur  at  a  variable  period  after  the  exhibition ;  some- 
times after  partial  reaction  has  taken  place.  The  phenomena  indicative  of 
danger  are,  stertorous  respiration,  a  small  and  feeble  pulse,  lividity  of  the 
features,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  relaxation  of  the  sphincters,  and  rapid 
diminution  of  the  temperature  of  the  body.  It  seems  probable,  although 
the  question  does  not  admit  of  positive  adjudication,  that  these  effects  are 
mainly,  if  not  wholly,  due  to  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  contained  in 
the  chloroform  primarily  upon  the  blood  and  nervous  centres,  and  secondarily 
npon  the  respiratory  organs,  thereby  disqualifying  them  for  the  performance 
of  their  functions,  death  being  caused  by  asphyxia.  What  corroborates  this 
▼lew  of  the  subject  is  the  fact  that  the  danger  from  the  inhalation  of  chloro- 
form is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  impurity  of  the  article,  or  the  quan- 
tity of  its  pyrogenous  oils,  and  the  want  of  a  sufficiency  of  atmospheric  air, 
or  the  most  essential  constituent  of  this  fluid,  namely,  oxygen,  during  the 
administration  of  the  remedy. 

The  treatment  for  the  relief  of  the  poisoning  consequent  upon  an  over-dose 
of  chloroform  must  be  prompt  and  efficient;  for  everything  depends  upon  the 
presence  of  mind  of  the  surgeon  and  the  rapidity  and  energy  with  which  he 
applies  his  remedies.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  desist  from  the  further 
administration  of  the  remedy ;  the  second,  to  draw  the  tongue  out  of  the 
mouth  with  a  tenaculum,  so  as  to  lift  it  away  from  the  glottis ;  the  third,  to 
cause  a  full  access  of  cold  air,  by  throwing  open  the  doors  and  windows  of 
the  apartment,  and  making  free  use  of  the  tun ;  the  fourth,  to  dash  cold  water 
upon  the  body,  or,  still  better,  to  pour  it  from  a  height  of  several  feet ;  the 
fifth,  to  institute  artificial  respiration,  by  introducing  a  tube  into  the  wind- 
pipe, and  percussing  the  body  or  by  blowing  air  into  the  mouth ;  the  sixth, 
to  stimulate  the  surface,  especially  over  the  spine  and  heart,  with  hot  mustard 
water,  or  dilute  spirits  of  hartshorn ;  the  seventh,  to  administer  an  injection 
of  turpentine ;  and  the  last,  to  apply  galvanic  electricity,  passed  through 
needles  inserted  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  As  soon  as  the  patient  is 
able  to  swallow,  free  use  is  made  of  brandy  and  ammonia.  These  means 
should  be  employed  with  great  diligence  and  regularity  until  it  is  perfectly 
evident  that  life  is  irrecoverably  extinct. 

For  the  minor  effects  of  chloroform  very  little  Is  necessary,  beyond  a  dis- 
continuance of  the  inhalation,  sprinkling  the  face  and  chest  with  cold  water, 
allowing  a  free  access  of  cold  air,  and  holding  a  smelling  bottle  near  the  nose, 
bat  not  to  it.    If  vomiting  occur,  the  patient  must  immediately  be  turned 
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upon  his  side — not  on  his  abdomen,  lest  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  be 
impeded — with  the  head  inclining  downwards,  otherwise  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  as  they  are  lazily  ejected  from  the  cesophagas  and  faaces,  might 
easily  descend  into  the  larynx,  and  thus  induce  suffocation. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  anaesthetics  without 
expressing  a  hope  that  practitioners  of  every  description  will  cease  to  admi- 
nister these  remedies  to  females  except  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  The 
cases  of  the  two  dentists,  the  one  of  this  city  and  the  other  of  Montreal,  which 
have  lately  created  so  much  excitement  both  in  and  out  of  the  profession, 
should  serve  to  inculcate  proper  caution  in  this  particular,  without  which  no 
man's  reputation  and  character,  however  pure  or  exalted,  may  altogether 
escape  censure,  if,  indeed,  ruin.  The  remarkable  instance  which,  a  few  years 
ago,  occurred  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  of  a  woman  who,  while  under  the 
influence  of  anesthesia,  went  through  all  the  movements  of  the  sexual  con- 
gress, and  analogous  examples  reported  in  the  medical  journals,  clearly  show 
how  strongly  the  imagination  of  the  patient  may  be  impressed  in  this  way, 
while  thus  affected,  and  how  vividly  the  idea  may  remain  after  the  effects  of 
the  remedy  have  passed  off.  The  case  that  occurred,  not  long  ago,  at  Louis- 
ville, might  have  been  followed  by  a  vexatious  and  disgraceful  law  suit,  if  it 
had  not  fortunately  been  witnessed  by  several  medical  gentlemen.  Practi- 
tioners should  take  care  of  their  own  character  not  less  than  of  the  lives  of 
their  patients. 

Inhalation  of  Ether, — The  inhalation  of  ether  is  best  effected  by  means  of 
a  large  hollow  sponge  held  closely  over  the  nose  and  mouth,  although  a  folded 
napkin  will  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose  sufficiently  well.  No  special 
attention  need  be  paid  to  the  admission  of  atmospheric  air,  as  this  fluid  pos- 
sesses none  of  the  poisonous  qualities  of  chloroform  and  other  kindred  articles. 
Not  less  than  half  an  ounce  should  be  poured  upon  the  sponge  at  a  time,  and 
the  administration  should  be  diligently  maintained  until  a  full  amBsthetic 
effect  is  produced,  which  usually  requires  a  considerably  longer  period  than 
in  the  case  of  chloroform.  At  first  a  short  cough  is  generally  provoked,  but 
this  soon  subsides,  and  the  system  gradually  lapses  into  a  calm,  quiet  condi- 
tion, attended  with  muscular  relaxation,  closure  of  the  eyelids,  and  mental 
unconsciousness,  followed,  in  many  cases,  by  stertorous  respiration. 

The  quantity  of  ether  consumed  in  an  ordinary  operation  is  seldom  less 
than  from  four  to  eight  ounces,  while  in  the  more  protracted  cases  twice  or 
even  thrice  that  amount  may  be  necessary.  Sickness  and  vomiting  are  com- 
mon effects  of  the  use  of  this  agent,  and  there  is  also  not  unfrequently  a  great 
deal  of  headache  after  the  patient  has  recovered  from  his  unconsciousness, 
sometimes  lasting  upwards  of  twenty-four  hours.  In  administering  chloro- 
form the  patient  always  lies  down  ;  in  etherization,  on  the  contrary,  he  may 
sit  up,  or  be  recumbent,  as  may  be  most  convenient  to  the  operator,  no  injury 
resulting  even  from  the  protracted  maintenance  of  the  erect  position.  The 
inhalation  too  may  be  carried  on  more  rapidly,  and,  as  already  stated,  without 
any  special  reference  to  the  admixture  of  atmospheric  air,  a  sufficiency  always 
entering  through  the  sponge.  Any  bad  effects  that  may  arise  from  etheriza- 
tion should  be  treated  upon  the  same  general  principles  as  those  produced 
by  an  over-dose  of  chloroform.  The  cold  douche  in  particular  will  be  of 
much  service  in  recalling  the  patient  to  consciousness.  All  the  different 
varieties  of  ether  possess  anaesthetic  properties ;  but  the  one  universally  pre- 
ferred is  the  sulphuric,  thoroughly  washed,  and  divested  of  impurities.  It  is 
the  article  which  Dr.  Morton  originally  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  pro- 
fession under  the  name  of  letheon,  or  pain-destroyer,  and  which  is  now  so 
much  employed  in  surgical  and  midwifery  practice  in  this  country. 

Some  practitioners  prefer  a  mixture  of  ether  and  chloroform  to  either  of 
these  articles  alone,  considering  it  as  equally  efficient,  and  at  the  same  time 
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more  safe.  I  have  myself  freqoently  employed  them  In  this  way,  and  regard 
the  combination  as  nnobjectionable  In  every  respect.  The  ordinary  propor- 
tion is  three  parts  of  solphnric  ether  to  one  of  chloroform ;  bnt  the  qnantlty 
of  either  agent  may  be  Increased  or  diminished,  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  Uie  case,  or  the  whim,  fancy,  or  caprice  of  the  snrgeon.  A  mixture,  com- 
posed of  eqnal  parts  of  chloroform  and  alcohol,  was  recommended  by  Dr. 
Snow,  and  Is  generally  regarded  as  a  very  safe  and  efficient  ansBSthetic.  In 
administering  it  to  very  young  children.  It  may  be  diluted  with  rectified  spirits, 
although,  if  proper  care  be  taken,  this  Is  not  at  all  essential,  either  to  safety 
or  convenience. 

Amphue. — ^Wlth  amylene,  as  an  anaesthetic  agent,  I  have  no  experience. 
The  article  has  seldom  been  employed  either  in  Europe  or  In  this  country, 
and  future  obsenratlon  must  determine  Its  merits  and  the  degree  of  confidence 
to  be  reposed  In  It.  It  has  been  condemned  by  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of 
Paris,  as  too  hazardous  for  inhalation ;  and  it  Is  well  known  that  two  fatal 
cases  occurred  from  its  exhibition  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Snow,  soon  after  he 
introduced  the  remedy  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  In  1856,  and  after  he 
had  administered  it  successfully  in  one  hundred  and  forty-three  cases.  He 
was  Inclined  to  belicTe  that  it  occasioned  death  by  Inducing  paralysis  of  the 
heart.  It  produces  anesthesia  more  rapidly  and  in  smaller  quantity  than 
chloroform,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  less  liable  to  cause  vomiting,  cough- 
ing, struggling,  muscular  rigidity,  or  profound  coma.  The  patient  generally 
wakes  up  from  its  effects  in  a  few  minutes  after  the  discontinuance  of  its  use. 
Its  odor  Is  extremely  offensive.  The  same  care  should  be  exercised  in  its 
exhibition  as  in  that  of  chloroform. 

Kerosoiine, — Within  the  last  few  months  kerosoline  has  been  presented  to 
the  notice  of  the  profession  of  this  country,  as  a  new  anesthetic,  by  Dr.  E. 
Cotter  aod  Professor  H.  J.  Bigelow,  of  Massachusetts.  Its  effects  are  sud- 
den and  powerful,  but  pleasant,  pervading  the  whole  system,  and  diminishing 
the  force  of  the  pulse  and  respiration.  In  a  few  cases  it  has  caused  slight 
convulsions.  It  Is  administered  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  pre- 
caution as  chloroform,  from  one  to  two  ounces  being  required  to  produce 
complete  insensibility. 

Kerosoline  is  a  beautiful,  coloriess,  volatile  liquid,  of  the  specific  gravity 
of  about  .634,  highly  inflammable,  tasteless,  and  of  a  faint  odor,  not  unlike 
that  of  chloroform,  but  much  more  readily  dissipated  by  the  air.  It  seems 
to  be  a  very  pure  hydrocarbon,  analogous  to  highly  rectified  naphtha,  an^ 
as  it  does  not  contain  any  oxygen,  it  should  be  used  with  great  care.  Its 
entire  safety  as  an  anaesthetic  has  not  been  fully  determined. 

Local  AncBsihesia. — Various  plans  have  been  tried  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ducing local  anaesthesia,  but  the  results  have  not  been  such  as  to  hold  out 
much  encouragement  for  their  practical  application.  When  we  consider  the 
absorbent  powers  of  the  skin,  it  might  reasonably  be  supposed  that  the  en- 
dermic  use  of  the  more  potent  anodynes,  as  opium  and  its  different  prepara- 
tions, aconite,  belladonna,  hyoscyamus,  and  other  kindred  articles,  might  be 
employed  beneficially  in  this  wise,  but  experience  has  proved  that  any  effect 
of  this  kind  that  they  may  possess  is  exceedingly  transient  and  altogether 
Incapable  of  serviuji^  as  a  preventive  of  pain  during  the  application  of  the 
knife.  The  employment  of  ice,  or  frigorific  mixtures,  recommended  by  Mr. 
James  Amott,  of  London,  is  hardly  entitled  to  more  confidence :  my  expe- 
rience with  it  is,  it  is  true,  very  limited,  but  I  have  seen  enough  of  it  to 
satisfy  myself  that  its  value  has  been  greatly  overrated  by  its  best  advocates, 
and  it  can  never,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  most  trivial  cases  of  injury  and  dis- 
ease, be  carried  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  prevent  pain  in  surgical  operations. 
I  tried  it  on  one  occasion  upon  an  old  lady  daring  the  removal  of  the  mam- 
mary gland ;  and,  although  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  were 
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partially  congealed,  the  ice  in  the  latter  producing  a  crackling  noise,  yet  she 
suffered  most  severely,  especially  during  the  dissection  of  the  deeper  struc- 
tures, where  the  effects  of  the  freezing  mixture  had  evidently  not  penetrated. 
No  one  can  deny  that,  in  this  case,  the  remedy  had  not  been  carried  to  a 
sufficient  extent,  and  yet  it  certainly  exercised  but  a  very  feeble  influence  as 
an  anaesthetic.  Besides,  the  application  is  not  without  risk,  as  the  part,  if  not 
carefully  watched,  may  be  frost-bitten,  and  thus  occasion  unpleasant  second- 
ary efl'ects. 

Mr.  Arnott's  freezing  mixture  consists  of  two  parts  of  ice  and  one  of  com- 
mon salt,  the  former  being  previously  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  in  a  canvas 
bag,  pounded  with  a  flat-iron.  The  latter  should  also  be  pulverized.  The 
two  articles  are  then  thoroughly  and  quickly  mixed,  either  with  a  knife,  or  by 
stirring  them  together  in  a  gutta-percha  or  other  non-conducting  vessel.  The 
mixture  is  now  inclosed  in  thin  gauze  netting,  and  as  soon  as  the  action  of 
the  salt  upon  the  ice  is  rendered  apparent  by  the  dripping  of  the  brine,  it  is 
placed  upon  the  part  to  be  benumbed,  which  is  held  in  a  horizontal  position 
during  the  application.  The  netting  should  occasionally  be  raised  to  watch 
and  equalize  the  efi^ct  of  the  remedy.  About  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  ice 
and  half  that  quantity  of  salt  suffice  for  an  ordinary  application. 

The  first  effect  of  the  remedy  is  to  chill  the  part,  but  this  rapidly  disap- 
pears, and  is  succeeded  by  pallor  of  the  surface  and  a  sense  of  numbness. 
Very  soon  the  skin  is  found  to  be  notably  shrunken,  and  to  assume  a  deadly, 
tallow-like  appearance,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  rendered  somewhat  stiff 
and  perfectly  insensible.  If  the  application  be  continued  longer,  the  subcu- 
taneous cellular  and  fatty  tissues  become  partially  congealed,  as  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  they  feel  hard,  and  crackle  slightly  under  the  finger.  When  the 
application  is  properly  made,  that  is,  gradually  and  cautiously,  the  netting 
being  occasionally  raised  for  the  purpose  of  inspection,  it  is  perfectly  harmless 
and  almost  unattended  with  suffering.  It  is  only  when  it  is  continued  too  long 
that  it  is  likely  to  be  productive  of  mischief.  Ordinarily  from  fifteen  minutes 
to  half  an  hour  will  be  required  to  afford  the  desired  anaesthetic  effiect. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF  THE  SKIN  AND  CELLULO- 

ADIPOSE  TISSUE. 

SECT.  I. — ERYSIPELAS. 

Ertsipelas  is  80  freqaent  and  formidable  an  occarrence  that  every  practi- 
tioner should  be  perfectly  familiar  with  its  nature  and  symptoms.  Produced 
by  various  causes,  both  local  and  constitutional,  it  may  exist  as  a  primary 
affection,  or  show  itself  as  a  complication  of  other  lesions,  modifying  their 
character,  interfering  with  their  evolution,  and  even,  at  times,  entirely  sup- 
planting them.  Observed  from  time  immemorial,  it  is  distinctly  mentioned 
by  Hippocrates,  and  has  been  a  subject  of  particular  investigation  in  the 
present  century,  as  is  evinced  by  the  numerous  papers  and  monographs  that 
liave  been  published  respecting  it  during  the  last  fifty  years.  The  names 
and  titles  alone  of  these  productions  would  fill  many  pages. 

Erysipelas  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  skin  and  cellular 
tissue,  but  this  is  not  the  fact,  modern  researches  having  shown  that  it  is 
liable  to  attack  various  other  structures,  particularly  the  mucous  and  serous. 
By  dermatologists  this  affection  is  usually  ranked  among  the  exanthematous 
diseases,  on  account  of  the  discoloration  which  forms  so  striking  a  feature  in 
its  symptomatology.  The  term  by  which  it  is  commonly  designated  is  a 
Greek  compound,  signifying  a  tendency  to  spread. 

The  disease  is  generally  arranged  under  different  heads,  according  to  the 
symptoms  which  attend  it,  or  the  parts  of  the  body  which  it  implicates. 
Thus,  there  may  be  erysipelas  of  the  head,  face,  trunk,  genital  organs,  and 
extremities.  The  most  common,  as  well  as  the  most  proper,  division,  how- 
ever, is  into  simple,  phlegmonous,  and  oedcmatous.  To  this  some  authors 
have  added  a  fourth,  namely,  the  gangrenous.  To  such  an  arrangement  no 
valid  objection  can  be  made,  provided  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  alto- 
gether artificial,  and  that  it  is  intended  to  denote  merely  a  difference  in  the 
degree,  but  not  in  the  kind,  of  the  morbid  action.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  this  distinction  has  not  been  sufQcicntly  heeded  in  practice.  Erysipelas 
is  said  to  be  idiopathic  or  traumatic,  according  as  it  depends  upon  some 
constitutional  vice,  or  upon  external  injury. 

The  malady  occurs  at  all  periods  of  life,  and  in  both  sexes^  but  in  what 
ratio  has  not  been  ascertained.     The  idiopathic  variety  is  perhaps  most 
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common  in  women,  the  traumatic  in  men,  owing  to  the  greater  liability  of 
the  latter  to  all  kinds  of  injury. 

There  are  no  facts  to  show  that  temperament  exerts  any  inflaence  in  the 
production  of  this  disease.  Bilious,  or  billo-sanguineous,  and  nervons,  irri- 
table persons  are  said  to  be  most  prone  to  it ;  but  in  what  proportion,  or 
for  what  reason,  remains  to  be  determined.  The  malady  is  more  frequent, 
at  least  in  America,  in  the  latter  part  of  autumn,  in  winter,  and  early  in  the 
spring  than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year,  not  a  day  of  which,  however,  is 
anywhere  exempt  from  its  invasion  in  either  of  its  two  forms.  Locality, 
doubtless,  exerts  an  important  influence  in  its  causation ;  it  is  well  known 
that  it  is  particularly  liable  to  occur  in  the  narrow,  crowded,  and  filthy  streets 
of  large  cities,  in  the  confined  and  ill-ventilated  wards  of  hospitals,  and  in 
marshy,  malarious  districts.  The  effect  of  occupation  in  producing  erysipelas 
has  not  been  determined ;  but  there  is  no  question  that  cooks,  blacksmiths, 
foundry  men,  and  persons  habitually  exposed  to  dry  heat  are  particularly 
obnoxious  to  its  attacks. 

No  region  of  the  body  is  exempt  from  this  affection,  though  some  are  more 
liable  to  it  than  others.  The  idiopathic  form  is  most  frequent  in  the  face, 
scalp,  neck,  and  trunk,  while  the  traumatic  appears  to  be  most  common  in 
the  extremities,  particularly  the  inferior.  It  has  been  observed  by  most 
writers  that  the  eyelids,  nose,  and  forehead  are  especially  prone  to  be  at- 
tacked ;  a  fact  for  which  it  is  impossible,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  science, 
to  assign  any  satisfactory  reason.  Old,  decrepit  subjects,  and  persons  worn 
out  by  intemperance  and  disease,  often  suffer  from  erysipelas  of  the  scrotum, 
the  vuWa,  feet,  and  legs.  In  infants  a  very  common  seat  of  the  disease  is  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  around  the  umbilicus.  Injuries  of  the  scalp, 
tendons,  and  aponeuroses  frequently  give  rise  to  erysipelas,  and  are  liable,  in 
consequence,  to  be  followed,  in  many  cases,  by  the  worst  results. 

Erysipelas  occasionally  assumes  an  epidemic  type.  Hippocrates  had  already 
observed  this  fact.  During  the  middle  ages  a  gangrenous  erysipelas  repeat- 
edly ravaged  France,  where,  from  its  excessive  violence,  the  disease  was 
called  the  plague  of  fire.  In  times  of  war  erysipelas  has  occasionally  pre- 
vailed as  an  endemic  in  camps,  barracks,  hospitals,  and  prisons.  In  modem 
times  it  has  been  observed  in  both  of  these  forms  in  various  localities.  Dr. 
Gregory  expresses  the  belief  that  there  is  not  a  single  hospital  in  London 
which  has  not,  occasionally,  been  visited  by  the  endemic  variety  of  the  dis- 
ease. At  St.  George's  Hospital,  in  that  city,  he  has  repeatedly  seen  erysi- 
pelas so  prevalent  that  all  important  surgical  operations  were  obliged  to  be 
postponed  for  fear  of  the  supervention  of  the  malady.  The  inmates  of  the 
Hotel-Dien,  of  Paris,  are  frequently  assailed  in  this  way,  and  the  mortality 
thence  arising  is  said  to  be  quite  great.  Calmiel  states  that  there  are  periods 
when  erysipelas  prevails  so  extensively  in  the  lunatic  asylums  of  the  French 
metropolis  that  the  physicians  of  those  institutions  are  compelled  to  suspend 
all  treatment  by  counter-irritants,  as  blisters,  setons,  issues,  and  moxas,  be- 
cause it  is  almost  certain  to  be  followed  by  an  outbreak  of  this  affection. 
Yelpeau  describes  an  epidemic  erysipelas  which  prevailed  at  La  Pitic  in 
1831.  In  1844,  '5,  and  '6,  the  disease  was  so  common  in  the  Louisville 
Hospital,  and  also  throughout  the  city  of  Louisville,  that  I  was  obliged,  on 
numerous  occasions,  to  postpone  the  performance  of  all  operations  in  which 
delay  was  admissible,  for  fear  of  giving  rise  to  it.  Such  was  the  tendency, 
at  that  period,  to  its  occurrence,  that  the  most  trivial  incision,  the  slightest 
puncture,  and  the  most  insignificant  scratch  were  almost  sure  to  be  followed 
by  an  attack.  For  a  long  time  we  were  obliged,  in  consequence  of  this  pro* 
clivity,  to  refrain  from  the  application  of  blisters  and  leeches,  venesection, 
the  introduction  of  setons,  and  the  establishment  of  issues.  ChancreSf  baboes, 
and  common  ulcers  were  often  invaded  in  the  same  manner.    Bot  tbe  i 
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demic  was  not  confined  to  that  city ;  it  prevailed  more  or  less  extensively  in 
different  sections  of  the  Union,  and  carried  off  an  immense  nnmber  of  all 
classes  of  people.  In  many  localities  there  was  a  marked  connection  between 
the  affection  and  puerperal  peritonitis,  the  latter  of  which  proved  very  fatal. 

The  question  as  to  the  contagiousness  of  this  disease  is  not  fnlly  settled. 
Much  may  be  said  both  against  and  in  favor  of  snch  a  view.  My  own 
opinion,  founded  upon  considerable  experience,  is  that  the  affection,  at  times, 
possesses  such  a  character.  It  is  very  well  known  that  it  is  inocniable. 
Thus,  a  sponge  impregnated  with  the  matter  of  an  erysipelatous  sore  will 
very  readily  communicate  the  disease  to  an  ulcer  or  an  abraded  surface  in  a 
sound  person,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  poultices,  salves,  and  other  dress- 
ings. Facts  which  show  that  the  nurses  and  friends  of  individuals  affected 
with  erysipelas  often  contract  the  disease  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  In  this 
way  whole  families  are  sometimes  cut  down.  A  gentleman  in  Davies  County, 
Kentucky,  in  1852,  lost  his  only  son  by  this  disease.  A  cousin  and  a  female 
acquaintance  who  attended  on  him  soon  became  ill  with  it,  and  both  died ; 
it  then  spread  to  other  members  of  the  family,  producing  serious  ravages 
before  it  was  finally  arrested.  In  1846,  when  erysipelas  reigned  as  an  epi- 
demic at  Louisville,  a  man  was  received  into  the  Louisville  Hospital  with  an 
ulcerated  bubo,  and  about  the  same  time  a  woman,  who  had  been  his  mistress, 
was  also  admitted  with  the  prevailing  distemper.  In  consequence  of  an  ina- 
bility to  obtain  a  female  nurse,  the  man  was  permitted  to  attend  upon  her  in 
that  capacity.  He  soon  cohabited  with  her ;  in  a  few  days  he  became  exces- 
sively ill,  the  sore  in  the  groin  assumed  an  erysipelatous  aspect,  and  in  less 
than  a  week  from  the  time  of  his  admission  he  died  from  the  effects  of  the 
malady.  In  the  wards  of  hospitals  erysipelas  often  spreads  from  one  person 
to  another,  and  in  private  practice  the  disease,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  is 
occasionally  carried  by  the  physician  from  one  house  to  another.  In  this 
way  it  is  no  doubt  sometimes  communicated  by  the  accoucheur  to  parturient 
females. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  erysipelas  are  too  numerous  and  diversified  to 
admit  of  any  very  definite  specification.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  disorder  the  digestive,  hepatic,  or,  in  short, 
any  other  important  function,  is  capable  of  producing  the  disease.  So  true 
is  this  that  there  is  seldom,  if  ever,  a  case  of  the  complaint  in  which  such  de- 
rangement does  not  play  a  more  or  less  conspicuous  part.  The  fact  is  im- 
portant, as  leading  to  valuable  therapeutic  considerations.  Certain  articles 
of  diet  either  predispose  to  or  induce  the  malady.  Thus,  there  are  some 
persons  who  can  never  eat  shell-fish  or  particular  kinds  of  fruits,  as  straw- 
berries, nuts,  and  similar  substances,  without  suffering  an  attack.  The  reten- 
tion of  vitiated  secretions  and  undigested  food  in  the  alimentary  canal  often 
leads  to  similar  results.  Derangement  of  the  uterine  function,  suppression  of 
the  cutaneous  perspiration,  great  mental  excitement,  the  habitual  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  loss  of  sleep,  hard  study,  inordinate  sexual  indulgence,  and 
whatever  else  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  corporeal  faculties,  may  be  enu- 
merated as  so  many  causes  of  the  disease.  A  vitiated  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
as  is  witnessed  in  hospitals  and  other  charities,  often  powerfully  predisposes 
to  its  attacks  and  its  continuance. 

Erysipelas  frequently  supervenes  upon  wounds,  both  accidental  and  artifi- 
cial, interfering  with  the  healing  process,  and,  at  times,  seriously  compromising 
both  part  and  system.  The  period  at  which  this  occurs  varies  from  twenty- 
four  hours  to  several  days,  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  lesion, 
the  presence  or  absence  of  complications,  the  habits  of  the  patient,  the  con- 
dition of  the  system,  and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Lacerated,  punctured, 
CUfbot,  and  poisoned  wounds  are  much  more  liable  to  be  assailed  in  this 
•*  tlian  incised  wounds,  though  the  latter  are  by  no  means  exempt  from 
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it,  especially  if  they  involve  the  scalp,  hands,  or  feet,  or  if  they  affect  old,  in* 
temperate,  or  debilitated  individuals. 

When  the  disease  is  epidemic,  it  often  shows  itself  within  a  very  short 
time  after  the  reception  of  an  injnry,  however  slight  or  insignificant  Under 
snch  circumstances,  indeed,  I  have,  as  already  stated,  known  it  to  follow 
upon  the  most  trifling  wound,  scratch,  or  puncture,  as  a  leech-bite,  yenesec- 
tion,  vaccination,  or  the  application  of  a  blister.  Fractures,  dislocations, 
sprains,  contusions,  and  various  other  injuries  not  unfrequently  give  rise  to 
it.  Ulcers,  whether  common  or  specific,  are  often  invaded  by  it,  especially 
when  the  patients  are  of  a  broken-down  constitution.  Lying-in  females  are, 
in  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  particularly  prone  to  suffer  from 
erysipelas  of  the  uterus  and  pelvic  veins. 

Finally,  erysipelas  frequently  ingrafts  itself  upon  other  diseases.  During 
the  winter  of  1857,  when  the  malady  was  endemic  in  this  city,  a  nnmber  of 
instances  occurred  where  it  supervened  upon  measles,  scarlatina,  and  typhoid 
fever.  During  an  outbreak  of  epidemic  erysipelas  in  Louisville,  in  1844,  '5, 
and  '6,  every  case  of  disease  that  was  admitted  into  the  public  hospital  of 
that  city  received  its  peculiar  impress,  and  wore,  for  a  time,  its  peculiar  livery. 
When  the  affection  was  raging  at  its  fullest  height  in  the  institution,  many  of 
the  patients  who  .were  convalescing  from  other  maladies  were  suddenly  seized 
with  diarrhoea,  pneumonia,  and  bronchitis,  over  which  the  usual  remedies 
exercised  no  control,  and  which  generally  proved  fatal  in  a  few  days. 

When  erysipelas  supervenes  upon  wounds,  its  approach  is  usually  denoted 
by  an  arrest  of  the  adhesive  process,  by  a  tensive,  burning  sensation  in  the 
affected  part,  by  a  discharge  of  thin,  sanious  matter,  or  an  entire  suspension 
of  secretion,  and  by  an  (edematous  appearance  of  the  surrounding  structures. 
Finally,  the  characteristic  blush  occurs,  and  gradually  diffusing  itself  often 
spreads  over  a  considerable  extent  of  surface. 

When  erysipelas  seizes  upon  ulcers,  as  it  may  do  at  any  time,  whether  they 
be  benign  or  malignant,  simple  or  specific,  the  local  symptoms  closely  resem- 
ble those  which  characterize  the  complaint  when  it  follows  upon  wounds  and 
contusions.  The  granulations,  if  any  exist,  assume  a  pale,  glossy,  unhealthy 
aspect,  the  pus  is  replaced  by  a  thin,  ichorous  fluid,  the  part  is  rendered  un- 
commonly painful,  and  the  edges  of  the  sore,  along  with  the  adjacent  surface, 
exhibit  a  reddish,  oedematous  appearance.  In  chancres  and  dissection  wounds 
the  presence  of  the  malady  is  indicated  by  reddish,  tender  lines,  formed  by 
superficial  lymphatic  vessels,  generally  extending  as  high  up  as  the  neighbor- 
ing ganglions,  which,  in  turn,  become  swollen  and  exquisitely  painful.  The 
morbid  action  may,  in  both  cases,  be  simple  or  phlegmonous,  and  is  almost 
always  dependent  upon  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  or  the  suppres- 
sion of  some  habitual  discharge. 

Erysipelas,  consequent  upon  fractures  and  dislocations,  generally  displays 
itself  within  the  first  forty-eight  hours  after  the  reception  of  the  injury,  and 
often  spreads  very  rapidly  over  a  large  extent  of  surface,  as  the  greater  por- 
tion of  a  limb,  one  side  of  the  trunk,  or  the  whole  scalp  and  face.  The  acci- 
dent is  particularly  liable  to  supervene  upon  the  compound  forms  of  these 
lesions,  and  is  always  to  be  viewed  with  distrust,  as  it  not  unfrequently  com- 
promises the  patient's  recovery.  Erysipelas  of  the  scalp,  caused  by  wounds 
or  fracture  of  the  skull,  generally  appears  from  the  second  to  the  third  day, 
and  often  proves  dangerous  by  its  extension  to  the  brain  and  its  envelops, 
through  the  intervascular  communications  between  the  pericranium  and  the 
dura  mater.  Such  cases  always  demand  the  greatest  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  the  practitioner. 

Varieties. — Erysipelas  occurs  under  several  varieties  of  form,  as  the  simple, 
phlegmonous,  and  oedematous,  each  of  which  merits  brief  attention.    To  this 
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dWision  may  be  added  erratic  erysipelas,  so  called  from  its  disposition  to 
wander  from  one  part  to  another. 

The  term  simple  is  employed  to  designate  that  form  of  the  disease  which 
is  confined  ezclnsively  to  the  skin.  It  manifests  itself  in  a  bright,  vivid, 
almost  scarlet  discoloration  of  the  skin,  a  pnngent,  smarting,  or  burning  pain, 
and  a  sense  of  stiffness,  with,  perhaps,  here  and  there  a  little  vesicle,  not 
larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin,  and  filled  with  a  serons  finid.  The  swelling 
is  very  slight,  and,  unless  the  extent  of  disease  is  considerable,  there  is  no 
particular  constitutional  disturbance.  The  attack  is  usually  of  short  dura- 
tion, and  the  subsidence  of  the  local  disease  is  always  followed  by  a  furfura- 
ceous  desquamation  of  the  epidermis. 

Phlegmonous  erysipelas  is  a  much  more  serious  lesion  than  the  simple,  all 
the  symptoms  existing  in  a  higher  degree,  and  the  disease  often  terminating 
]Q  extensive  suppuration,  abscess,  and  even  gangrene.  The  discoloration 
varies  from  scarlet  to  deep  purple ;  there  is  extensive  swelling ;  vesication 
soon  arises;  and  the  pain  is  of  a  violent,  burning,  tensive,  and  throbbing 
character,  the  part  feeling  heavy,  stiff,  numb,  and  as  if  it  were  on  fire.  The 
inflammation  extends  deeply  into  the  different  tissues,  affecting  skin,  cellular 
substance,  muscle,  and,  in  short,  everything  that  comes  in  its  way.  Ah  it 
progresses,  suppuration  takes  place,  leading  to  the  formation  of  exteuMive 
abscesses,  and  the  destruction  of  large  portions  of  the  cellular  and  adipofte 
tissues.  If  the  morbid  action  be  very  intense,  mortification  will  be  apt  Ut 
arise,  its  approach  being  indicated  by  the  development  of  large  blebH,  filled 
with  bloody  or  muddy  serum,  and  by  a  dark,  livid,  brownish,  or  ash-colored 
appearance  of  the  skin.  The  constitution  sympathizes  early  and  deeply, 
the  symptoms  being  at  first  of  a  sthenic  character,  but  soon  becoming 
typhoid. 

The  ctdemaioHs  variety  depends  entirely  upon  accidental  circumstances,  its 
name  being  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  the  parts  being  infiltrated  with 
serosity,  and,  consequently,  pitting  under  pressure.  It  is  most  commonly 
met  with  in  the  eyelids,  scrotum,  prepuce,  vulva,  and  inferior  extremities,  in 
persons  who  are  debilitated  by  previous  disease,  or  who  naturally  fK/isM'iHt  a 
feeble  constitution.  The  swelling  is  often  considerable,  but  the  dihCiloration 
and  pain  are  comparatively  trivial.  The  diseased  surface  has  a  gloMtr,  dii^ 
tended  appearance,  and  retains  the  mark  of  the  finger  for  some  time  aft^^r  it 
has  been  vitbdrawu.  The  inflammation  is  attended  by  conKtltatiobal  dj^ 
order,  generaiiy  of  a  tyy.boid  character,  and  is  apt  to  terminate  in  mor  jfica^ 
tion  rather  ihaii  in  abscess,  though  the  latter  is  often  preieut  in  tl»t  u*9r<; 
severe  case&. 

Erratic  eT75::»e!is  is  characterized,  as  the  name  imports,  by  %  cl»://»!t>/xi 
to  extend  fro:i  -.L-r  x-y.'^x  'o  an  other:  it  i*  most  coinmc^t-T  tb^  ■»;•:,  v\  'v, 
face  and  forti-tti  fr-rii  wLich  it  frequently  hpT*rhdb.  oii  ix*e  vi*t  LfcibC  v,  '.v* 
hairy  scalp,  iii  •: -.  :ie  r'.Ler,  to  the  neck  aud  eart.  I  rwr^!i*j»-.  t.  ***.«t  '/ 
this  form  of  err?;;.*:  i-.  '*:.'.*:'::.  oiLmesiCirjir  ol  ZAMt:  i«f:  uiffJA.  Irt**..  i  ^'Z'ai.VxC 
over  the  mho>*  :r--.iL  Tr.r  c.**Aii^  Ik  ir*rw?rt.7  w^0isri^am  nt^  >»  trufv-^t*- 
ized  by  ao  tTyit^'^b'.:-^h  tf  p-t^^tv*  '/  Uit  k^vriw^,  rni  yuigp^nr,  >t.  v  -jv. 
little  swellin?. 

If  A  dissectii'i.  \^.  iLtie  '/  i  .  iti   li  fc  rxrj:  -/  »r7« ■>••«»    r  w  i    »-.•./«• 
various  apfietn.i.t>-   lv/v^-  :r  *:  *-t»t  t<tii'juir  *•  '.i>»  i;.i^sb^!fi  i^r..-.n       ,':    .i*» 
milder  grade*.  •.>,•:>  ▼       iii*-^*- ;  >t  Vi.tx*^  'j»t*»s*  \/  n»uvnar.,\n   '/  m»»   .^..i 
unusual  disten»!cfi   -.■'  -\^  **:*-»*'.*    l'jI  •=  tjnr  *rfMi.n   •/  mrvn   v  v'  .f-i.*i 
and  lymph,  in  tie  e-i v.bv*'i'  t-    vx.'  '.t-'-'-toii^j*      Ii   :ut  -fOii'^nxjvrii  tw  ••-.•r  • 
there  is  general  J  T  ei'.*^-'  '*   l;  "."^  .n  '/  .:*»  -.r^iwr-  nrfjvviinjis.'r"  ;»•  v,  ^r^ 
the  lymph  has  a  k;iv!i*-:  tiii   vxmc.v^   t;»>!SBrw:/^    t^jz.txff  iu.'  i,--    ^  • 
mixture  of  floor  ana  wt>f    i.-..iv*i*i»rr'  *-.-..«■    »  -tf-.^ru   •.•i!*f./-i'.,      .^  .,'    .^r 

tissue  is  converted  11:-.  r't;.-!    •.»•  t:*^-*...  r<t  -irj^i*     »ui  ..j^  ? r*- 
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extensively  separated  from  each  other.  In  a  case  which  occnrred  in  the 
Loaisville  Hospital  in  1846,  during  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  erysipelas, 
the  abscess  reached  from  the  hip  to  the  ankle,  extensively  detaching  the 
mascles  from  each  other  and  from  the  bones,  which  might  have  been  lifted 
almost  bodily  from  the  diseased  mass,  so  completely  were  they  severed  from 
their  connections.  Pure  blood  is  sometimes  extravasated  in  considerable 
quantity ;  and  the  matter,  which  varies  much  in  its  color  and  consistence,  is 
often  excessively  offensive.  Metastatifc  abscesses  are  occasionally  foand  in 
the  internal  viscera,  and  effusions  in  the  serous  cavities. 

An  epidemic  erysipelas,  of  a  very  singular  character,  prevailed  in  varions 
sections  of  this  country,  from  1842  to  1847,  its  first  appearance  having  been 
noticed  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  It  had  previously  shown  itself  in 
Canada,  and  soon  after  it  broke  out  in  the  southwestern  States,  where,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts,  it  proved  exceedingly  fatal.  In  Louisville,  where  I 
then  resided,  it  prevailed  for  several  years,  and  afforded  me  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  studying  its  character.  It  usually  began  in  the  throat  and 
fauces,  or  simultaneously  in  these  parts  and  upon  the  cranio-facial  region,  in 
the  form  of  a  deep  red,  glossy,  oedematous  swelling,  which  gradually  extended 
until  it  involved  the  whole  of  the  neighboring  structures,  the  countenance 
being  generally  distorted  in  the  most  hideous  manner,  so  that  the  patient 
could  hardly  be  recognized  even  by  his  most  intimate  acquaintances.  The 
tongue,  uvula,  and  tonsils  were  enormously  swollen,  deglutition  and  breathing 
were  extremely  difficult,  and  death  was  often  produced  by  suffocation.  De- 
lirium and  excessive  prostration  were  early  and  prominent  symptoms,  and 
many  of  the  cases  perished  within  the  first  five  days.  The  disease  remained 
generally  confined  to  the  parts  originally  affected.  If  the  patient  survived 
any  time,  profuse  suppuration,  and  sometimes  even  extensive  sloughing, 
occurred ;  abscesses  formed  in  various  regions  of  the  body  ;  and,  aft^r  much 
suffering,  the  patient  either  recovered,  or  died  from  exhaustion.  In  some  of 
the  persons  whom  I  attended  there  was  extensive  ulceration  of  the  tonsils  and 
arches  of  the  palate ;  and,  in  several,  complete  destruction  of  the  parotid 
gland  of  one  side.  In  one  case,  almost  the  whole  of  the  occipital  bone  was 
stripped  of  its  pericranium.  Dissection  disclosed  deep  engorgement  of  the 
lungs,  accompanied,  in  many  cases,  by  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  tubes, 
and  even  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma,  and  by  effusion  of  serum,  or  of 
serum  and  pus,  in  the  pleura  and  arachnoid  sac.  The  abdominal  and  pelvic 
viscera  were  generally  sound,  except  in  lying-in  females,  who  usually  exhi- 
bited high  evidence  of  peritonitis,  metritis,  and  phlebitis.  In  one  instance, 
which  occnrred  quite  early  in  the  epidemic,  the  immediate  cause  of  death  was 
a  large  metastatic  abscess  in  the  left  lung,  the  erysipelas  being  seated  in  the 
corresponding  leg. 

The  disease  which  I  have  thus  briefly  described  was  generally  known  in 
the  west  under  the  name  of  *' black-tongue,"  "swelled  head,"  or  ''erysipela- 
tous fever."  It  seldom  attacked  any  one  under  fifteen  years,  but  from  that 
period  up  it  was  indiscriminate  in  its  selection  of  subjects.  Females  seemed 
to  suffer  quite  as  frequently  as  men.  The  poor  and  the  intemperate  were  its 
most  common  victims. 

Constitutional  Symptoms, — Whatever  form  it  may  assume,  erysipelas  is 
usually  preceded  by  symptoms  denotive  of  general  indisposition,  snch  as  a 
feeling  of  malaise,  or  discomfort,  creeping,  chilly  sensations,  lassitude,  pain 
in  the  head  and  limbs,  impaired  appetite,  and  an  indisposition  to  exertion. 
After  continuing  in  this  state  for  a  period  varying  from  twenty-four  to  thirty- 
six  hours,  the  disease  declares  itself  in  a  more  open  manner.  The  patient  is 
now  suddenly  seized  with  shivering,  or  violent  rigors,  followed  by,  or  alter- 
nating  with,  excessive  heat,  and  accompanied  by  severe  cephalalgia,  nansea, 
intense  thirst,  restlessness,  and  a  great  sense  of  muscular  prostration.    The 
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tODgne  is  dry  and  coated,  the  skin  hot,  the  palse  strong  and  fireqnent,  the 
urine  high-colored  and  scanty.  As  the  disease  progresses,  the  system  becomes 
more  and  more  exhausted,  the  mind  wanders,  and  the  case  soon  assumes  a 
tjphoid  character.  Or,  typhoid  symptoms  may  be  present  almost  from  the 
▼ery  commencement,  especially  if  the  patient  be  old,  or  depressed  by  prcTious 
Boffering.  In  the  milder  forms  of  erysipelas,  there  is  often  Tery  litUe,  if  any, 
constitotional  disturbance. 

If  blood  be  drawn  during  the  progess  of  the  disease,  it  will  generally  be 
found  to  exhibit  a  sizy  appearance.  Sometimes  it  is  deeply  buffed  and  even 
copped.  What  internal,  or  intrinsic  changes,  the  mass  of  blood  undergoes 
in  this  affection  has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined. 

Dlfia^om.—- Erysipelas  is  generally  so  well  marked  as  to  render  it  impos- 
uble  to  confound  it  with  any  other  disease.  The  only  form  which  is  liable 
to  cause  error  of  diagnosis  is  the  simple,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  erythema, 
which  it  certainly  very  much  resembles.  The  signs  of  discrimination  are, 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  pain,  which  is  sharp,  pungent,  and  smarting  in 
erysipelas,  and  almost  absent  in  erythema ;  the  deeper  redness  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter,  and  the  tendency  also  to  the  cTolution  of  vesicles,  which 
does  not  exist  in  erythema. 

PaAology. — The  pathology  of  erysipelas  has  been  a  fruitful  subject  of 
discussion  almost  from  time  immemorial,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  iw  that 
has  been  said  and  written  about  it,  it  is  still  inTolved  in  impenetrable  ob- 
scurity. How  it  is  induced,  what  is  its  seat,  or  where  it  originates,  are  points 
concerning  which  we  are  wholly  ignorant.  We  only  know  that  it  has  a 
peculiar  predilection  for  the  dermoid  and  cellular  tissues,  and  that  it  is 
usually,  if  not  iuTariablj,  connected  with  disorder  of  the  general  system, 
affecting,  probably,  both  solids  and  fluids.  So  thoroughly  am  I  convinced 
of  the  latter  fact,  that  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  possible  for  erysipelas 
ever  to  appear  in  a  perfectly  sound  individual.  If  this  be  true,  as  I  think 
multiplied  and  carefully  conducted  observation  authorises  me  to  affirm,  then 
derangement  of  the  general  health,  especially  as  displayed  in  a  vitiated  con- 
dition of  the  digestive  organs,  most  be  regarded  as  a  most  important  element 
in  the  pathology  of  this  affection,  and  one  which  must  exert  a  marked  influ- 
ence upon  our  curative  agents.  The  opportunities  constantly  afforded  the 
surgeon,  in  cases  of  accidents  and  operations,  of  testing  this  point,  peculiarly 
quidify  him  for  pronouncing  upon  the  question.  I  am  not  now,  of  course, 
speaking  of  epidemic  erysipelas,  to  which  every  one  is  more  or  less  liable, 
but  of  the  ordinary  form,  the  development  of  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  so 
much  influenced  by  intrinsic  and  extraneous  circumstances,  as  the  health  and 
habits  of  the  patient,  his  residence,  the  nature  of  his  diet,  and  the  state  of 
his  mind.  When  a  person  is  intemperate,  breathes  a  foul  air,  eats  bad  food, 
or  has  a  troubled  mind,  the  most  trivial  injury,  as  the  merest  prick  of  the 
finger,  is  often  followed  by  a  fatal  attack  of  the  disease,  whereas  another, 
although  severely  hurt  but  enjoying  better  health,  will,  perhaps,  escape  en- 
tirely, or  suffer  only  in  a  slight  degree.  The  surgeon,  aware  of  this  circum- 
stance, constantly  acts  upon  it  in  practice,  making  it  a  rule  never  to  perform 
any  serious  operation  until  he  has  put  his  patient  in  a  proper  condition  for 
it  by  the  rectification  of  his  secretions  and  the  improvement  of  his  general 
health. 

Erysipelas  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  consisting  essentially  in  a  bad 
form  of  capillary  phlebitis,  it  being  alleged  that  the  smaller  veins  are  gene- 
rally found  to  be  involved  in  the  disease,  as  is  shown  by  the  inflamed  condi- 
tion of  their  coats,  and  the  existence,  in  their  interior,  of  various  kinds  of 
substances,  as  lymph,  pus,  and  coagulated  blood.  Such  changes  undoubtedly 
occur,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  all  severe  cases  of  the  malady ;  but  they 
occur,  not  as  a  cause,  but  as  a  consequence  of  the  morbid  action.    Other 
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pathologists,  again,  consider  erysipelas  as  being  essentially  an  affection  of 
the  lymphatics ;  and,  lastly,  there  is  another  class  who  look  upon  it  as  ori- 
ginating in  both  these  vessels.  All  these  views,  however,  amount  to  nothing 
bat  conjecture,  their  truth  or  falsity  remaining  to  be  established. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  erysipelas  is  influenced  by  the  character, 
extent,  and  seat  of  the  morbid  action,  by  the  age  and  habits  of  the  patient, 
and  by  the  absence  or  presence  of  complications.  Phlegmonous  erysipelas, 
other  things  being  equal,  is  generally  more  dangerous  than  the  simple  or 
oedematous,  as  it  is  more  liable  to  end  in  extensive  suppuration,  gangrene, 
and  metastatic  abscesses.  A  simple  erysipelas,  however,  if  of  great  extent, 
is  hardly  less  dangerous  to  life  than  a  phlegmonous  one,  the  shock  to  the 
nervous  system  being  nearly  as  severe  as  in  a  superficial  but  extensive  bum, 
which  often  kills  on  this  account.  When  the  disease  attacks  the  head  it  is 
always  more  to  be  dreaded  than  when  it  makes  its  appearance  upon  other 
parts  of  the  surface.  Infants,  young  children,  and  old  persons  bear  the  dis- 
ease badly  ;  as  do  also  the  habitually  intemperate.  Erysipelas  is  particularly 
dangerous  when  it  occurs  during  the  progress  of  other  maladies,  as  measles, 
scarlatina,  and  typhoid  fever.  Epidemic  erysipelas  is  always  a  more  destruc- 
tive disease  than  a  sporadic  one,  the  malady,  under  such  circumstances,  im- 
pressing itself  with  peculiar  force  upon  the  constitution.  Traumatic  erysipelas 
often  kills  in  a  surprisingly  short  time.  In  the  summer  of  1856,  I  attended 
a  young  butcher,  who  died  in  less  than  three  days  from  a  violent  attack  of 
this  disease  of  the  hand  and  arm,  brought  on  by  a  punctured  wound  inflicted 
by  a  hook  used  for  hanging  meat  upon  in  the  market-house. 

TREATMENT. 

Erysipelas  being  capable  of  being  developed  by  such  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances necessarily  demands  a  corresponding  variety  of  treatment  Experi- 
ence long  ago  showed  that  remedies  which  afford  relief  in  one  case  are  pro- 
ductive of  no  benefit  in  another,  and  hence  it  is  all  important,  in  every 
instance,  that  our  curative  measures  should  be  based,  if  possible,  upon  a 
correct  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the  exciting  causes.  If  the  practitioner 
should  attempt  to  combat  it  upon  any  other  principle,  he  will  find  himself 
sadly  mistaken. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  may  conveniently  be  divided  into  constitu- 
tional and  local,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  each  head  embraces  a 
great  variety  of  means,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  pass  briefly  in  review. 
The  constitutional  remedies  upon  which  our  reliance  is  mainly  to  be  placed 
are,  bloodletting,  emetics,  purgatives,  diaphoretics,  mercurials,  and  anodynes. 

Bloodletting  is  not  applicable  in  all  cases  of  erysipelas ;  on  the  contrary, 
there  are  some  in  which  it  inevitably  proves  mischievous,  if  not  fatal,  by 
augmenting  the  debility  of  the  system,  already,  perhaps,  greatly  depressed 
by  the  violence  of  the  morbid  action.  The  circumstances  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, render  a  resort  to  the  lancet  proper  in  this  complaint  are,  first,  a  strong, 
full,  and  frequent  pulse ;  secondly,  a  robust  and  vigorous  state  of  the  system ; 
thirdly,  excessive  pain  and  tension  of  the  parts;  and,  lastly,  the  involvement, 
threatened  or  actual,  of  important  internal  organs,  as  the  brain,  lungs,  and 
throat.  The  amount  of  blood  to  be  abstracted  must  depend  upon  the  effects 
which  the  operation  exerts  upon  the  system.  One  moderately  copious  bleed- 
ing, performed  early  in  the  disease,  will  usually  be  sufficient,  and  will  answer 
a  much  better  purpose  than  two  or  three  small  ones.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  venesection  should  never  be  carried  as  far  in  epidemic  as  in  sporadic 
erysipelas,  and  in  old,  sickly,  or  intemperate  persons,  as  in  the  young,  robust, 
and  plethoric.  In  the  epidemic  erysipelas  which  prevailed  so  extensively  a 
few  years  ago  in  various  sections  of  the  United  States,  the  abstraction  of 
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blood  WM  generally  borne  Tcry  badly,  and  many  liTea  were  lost  by  its  fnjn- 
dicioos  employment  In  the  LoniBTille  Hospital  not  a  single  patient  reco- 
Tered  that  was  bled  for  this  disease.  In  erysipelas  supervening  upon  capital 
operations  and  severe  accidents,  as  compound  fractures  and  dislocations, 
wounds,  and  contusions,  proper  allowance  must  be  made  by  the  practitioner 
for  the  effects  of  shock  and  loss  of  blood,  and  the  resulting  suppnratiTe  dis- 
charges. Children  affected  with  erysipelas  rarely,  if  ever,  require  bleeding 
in  any  form. 

Great  contrariety  of  opinion  has  preTailed  among  writers  respecting  the 
employment  of  emeHa  in  this  disoider,  some  having  pointedly  condemned 
them,  while  others  have  expressed  themselves  most  warmly  in  their  &vor.  In 
the  hands  of  Desault  and  his  disciples  the  ^eatest  benefit  seems  to  have  at- 
tended their  exhibition.  The  probability  is  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  in  simi- 
lar cases,  the  truth  lies  between  the  two  extremes ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed that  a  class  of  remedies  of  such  acknowledged  potency  in  many  cuta- 
neous affections  should  be  altogether  useless  in  erysipelas.  The  cases  in 
which,  according  to  my  observation,  emetics  are  mainly  indicated  are  those 
in  which  there  is  marked  biliary  derangement,  along  with  nausea,  loathing  of 
food,  headache,  pain  in  the  back  and  limbs,  great  restlessness,  and  dryness  of 
the  surface.  These  symptoms,  so  distressing  to  the  poor  sufferer,  are  often 
promptly  relieved  by  full  emesis,  excited  by  ipecacuanha  and  tartrate  of  an- 
timony and  potassa,  ipecacuanha  alone,  or  salt  and  mustard,  and  encouraged 
by  the  free  use  of  tepid  drinks.  In  protracted  cases,  and  in  the  erratic  form 
of  the  malady,  attended  with  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  gentle 
emetics  often  operate  like  a  charm  in  breaking  up  the  chain  of  morbid  action. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  this  disease  is  often  directly  dependent  upon 
Ml  overloaded  state  of  the  bowels,  the  presence  of  irritating  ingesta,  and  the 
suppression  of  the  secretions  of  the  digestive  organs,  it  is  not  difficult  to  dis- 
cover a  reason  for  the  high  estimate  which  has  always  been  placed  upon  the 
administration  of  purgatives.  Indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  case  in  which 
it  would  be  altogether  improper  to  dispense  with  them.  In  my  own  practice  I 
have  always  derived  from  them  the  most  signal  benefit,  especially  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  complaint,  although  there  is  no  period  in  which  they  can  perhaps 
be  entirely  omitted  with  safety.  The  articles  upon  which  I  mainly  rely  are 
calomel,  rhubarb,  and  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  variously  combined, 
and  given  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  two  or  three  free  and  consistent  mo- 
tions. Sometimes  the  addition  of  a  little  tartar  emetic  or  ipecacuanha  proves 
beneficial,  especially  when  there  is  an  arid  state  of  the  skin  and  mouth;  while 
occasionally  they  may  be  advantageously  replaced  by  others,  as  castor  oil  and 
spirits  of  turpentine,  oil  alone,  senna,  or  Epsom  salts.  When  there  are  nausea 
and  headache,  with  a  highly  coated  tongue,  the  best  cathartic,  in  general,  is 
calomel  and  ipecacuanha,  in  the  proportion  of  about  fifteen  grains  of  the 
former  to  two  grains  of  the  latter,  followed,  if  necessary,  in  six  or  eight 
hours,  by  a  stimulating  enema,  or  a  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  When 
the  bowels  have  been  once  thoroughly  evacuated,  a  moderate  passage  should 
daily  be  induced  by  some  mild  laxative,  as  blue  mass  and  rhubarb,  Seidlitz 
powder,  or  colocynth  and  hyoscyamus. 

IXaphoreticM  constitute  a  valuable  class  of  remedial  agents  in  the  treatment 
of  this  affection,  and  can  seldom  be  entirely  dispensed  with,  as  there  are  few 
cases  in  which  the  cutaneous  function  is  not  more  or  less  interrupted,  per- 
verted, or  suspended.  After  proper  depletion  by  the  lancet  and  purgatives, 
or,  at  all  events,  thorough  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  secretions  of  the  digestive  organs,  the  administration  of  medicines  calcu- 
lated to  act  upon  the  skin  often  proves  eminently  serviceable.  Among  the 
best  of  this  group  of  articles  are  Dover's  powder  and  the  salts  of  antimony 
and  morphia,  aided  by  tepid  sponging,  or,  when  the  patient's  strength 
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admits  of  it,  the  warm  bath.  In  children  and  debilitated  persons,  the  spirit 
of  Mindererns  and  wine  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  advantageonsly  resorted  to. 
Aconite,  in  doses  of  three  drops  of  the  tinctare,  every  two,  three,  or  foar 
hoars,  generally  answers  an  excellent  purpose,  especially  when  there  is  a  hot 
and  arid  condition  of  the  surface,  and  inordinate  excitement  of  the  heart 
The  same  is  true  of  veratrum. 

There  are  few  cases  of  erysipelas,  even  of  the  milder  grades,  in  which  the 
use  of  anodynes  is  not  indicated,  either  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  pain,  or 
of  inducing  sleep.  When  the  malady  occupies,  as  it  not  nnfrequently  does, 
an  unusual  extent  of  surface,  the  system  is  very  apt  to  suffer  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  severe  bums  and  scalds,  and  requires,  at  a  very  early  stage  of 
the  complaint,  the  employment  of  soothing  measures.  The  remedy,  which  is 
commonly  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia,  is  administered  upon  the  same  princi- 
ples as  in  other  inflammatory  affections,  either  by  itself,  or  in  union  with 
other  articles,  especially  diaphoretics,  in  quantities  proportioned  to  the 
exigencies  of  each  particular  case.  As  a  general  rule,  the  object  is  best 
attained  by  a  full  dose,  repeated  once  or  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  To 
an  adult,  laboring  under  great  pain  and  restlessness,  provided  there  is  no 
cephalic  trouble,  not  less  than  half  a  grain  of  morphia  should  be  given  at  a 
time.  Thus  administered,  the  effects  of  the  remedy  are  much  more  decided 
and  beneficial  than  when  it  is  exhibited  in  smaller  doses,  as  is  too  often  the 
case  with  practitioners,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  other  inflammatory  maladies. 
Delirium,  or  cerebral  disorder,  does  not  necessarily  contra-indicate  the  use  of 
anodynes ;  on  the  contrary,  persons  so  affected  are  often  immensely  benefited 
in  a  short  time  by  their  judicious  exhibition.  To  no  class  of  patients  is  this 
remark  more  applicable  than  to  habitual  inebriates,  and  individuals  worn  out 
by  previous  disease,  loss  of  blood,  protracted  drainage  of  the  system,  or  con- 
stitutional irritation.  Such  persons  absolutely  require,  at  an  early  period,  and 
in  every  stage  of  the  malady,  the  use  of  anodynes  in  large  doses,  in  order  to 
prevent  exhaustion,  and  afford  time  and  opportunity  for  the  more  efficient 
action  of  other  remedies. 

Mercuriah  are  sometimes  usefully  exhibited  in  this  disease.  They  are  par- 
ticularly valuable  in  the  erratic  form  of  erysipelas,  and  when  there  is  a  tend- 
ency in  the  malady  to  linger  in  the  system,  after  its  principal  force  has  been 
exploded,  but  when  it  is  still  disposed,  as  it  were,  to  dispute  with  the  practi- 
tioner every  inch  of  its  possessions.  In  such  cases,  they  occasionally  act  like 
a  charm,  even  when  they  are  not  carried  to  the  extent  of  ptyalism,  which, 
however,  is  often  necessary,  before  the  disorder  will  relinquish  its  grasp. 
During  the  epidemic  erysipelas  which  prevailed  in  Louisville  and  its  vicinity 
in  1844,  '5  and  '6,  I  treated  quite  a  number  of  cases  upon  this  plan,  with  the 
most  happy  results,  although  now  and  then  a  patient  was  lost,  even  after  the 
establishment  of  slight  salivation.  Mercurials  should  be  most  scrupulously 
avoided  in  erysipelas  attended  with  a  low,  typhoid  state  of  the  system  in  old, 
worn-out  subjects,  and  in  persons  exhausted  by  intemperance  and  dissipation. 
The  best  form  of  exhibition,  when  the  remedy  is  indicated,  is  calomel  with  a 
small  quantity  of  opium  and  ipecacuanha,  or  Dover's  powder,  to  restrain  its 
action  on  the  bowels  and  allay  nervous  irritation.  In  urgent  cases  two  grains 
of  the  metal  may  be  given  to  an  adult  every  four  or  six  hours,  combined  with 
half  a  grain  of  the  anodyne.  When  a  less  rapid  impression  is  desired,  blue 
mass,  iodide  of  mercury,  or  the  gray  powder  may  be  used.  In  whatever  form 
or  manner  the  remedy  be  given,  its  effects  should  be  roost  carefully  watched, 
and  they  should  never  be  carried  beyond  the  limits  of  the  slightest  possible 
ptyalism. 

The  late  Professor  John  K.  Mitchell  informed  me  that  he  had,  for  years 
past,  derived  more  benefit,  in  this  disease,  from  the  use  of  iodide  of  potas' 
Slum  than  from  any  other  remedy.     His  plan  was,  after  gentle  alvine  evacua- 
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iioD,  to  begin  at  once  with  the  article,  giving  it,  largely  diluted  with  water, 
every  two  or  three  hours,  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains,  until  the  attack 
was  arrested,  which,  it  would  seem,  usually  happened  in  a  few  days.  In  the 
few  trials  which  I  have  made  of  this  remedy,  I  have  witnessed  no  material 
benefit,  and  in  several  cases  I  was  obliged  to  suspend  it  at  an  early  period, 
on  account  of  its  disagreeing  with  the  stomach. 

Stimulants  and  tonics  are  required  when  there  is,  as  occasionally  happens 
even  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  a  tendency  to  excessive  prostration. 
A  hard,  dry,  and  brownish  tongue,  sordes  on  the  teeth,  a  small,  feeble,  and 
frequent  pulse,  twitching  of  the  muscles,  coolness  of  the  surface,  and  copious 
sweats,  with  or  without  delirium,  clearly  indicate  the  necessity  of  the  employ- 
ment of  this  class  of  remedies,  which  are  sometimes  alone  capable  of  arrest- 
ing the  disease  and  of  establishing  convalescence.  The  articles  ordinarily 
resorted  to  for  this  purpose  are  ammonia,  wine,  brandy,  porter,  or  ale,  along 
with  quinine,  or  some  of  the  mineral  acids,  and  nourishing  broths.  Of  all 
these  substances,  the  best  by  far  is  brandy,  in  the  form  of  milk  punch,  julep, 
or  toddy.  Quinine  may  also  generally  be  used  with  great  benefit,  and  there 
IS  no  internal  remedy  which  I  so  frequently  employ  in  the  latter  stages  of 
erysipelas,  or  in  cases  demanding  a  decided  tonic.  The  proper  dose  is  from 
three  to  five  grains  every  four,  six,  or  eight  hours. 

Lately,  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron  has  been  much  employed  by 
practitioners  of  this  city,  and  apparently  with  very  gratifying  results,  in  doses 
varying  from  fifteen  to  thirty  drops,  from  three  to  six  times  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  It  is  particularly  serviceable  where  a  tonic  effect  is  indicated,  and  is, 
therefore,  best  adapted  to  feeble,  delicate  subjects,  laboring  under  a  deficiency 
of  hematosin,  or  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood.  Like  iodide  of  potassium, 
however,  and  some  other  articles,  it  is  apt  to  disagree  with  the  stomach,  and 
should,  therefore,  be  given  with  some  degree  of  caution,  the  best  plan  being 
to  suspend  it  in  some  pretty  thick  demulcent  fluid. 

Throughout  the  whole  treatment,  the  greatest  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  ventilation  and  temperature  of  the  patient's  apartment ;  the  body  and 
bedclothes  should  be  daily  changed,  and  the  cutaneous  surface  should  be 
frequently  sponged  with  tepid  salt  water,  or  some  slightly  alkaline  solution. 
As  disinfectants,  free  use  is  made  of  the  chlorides.  As  soon  as  his  strength 
admits  of  it,  the  patient  should  take  gentle  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and,  if 
possible,  sleep  in  another  apartment. 

All  topical  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  are  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  auxiliary  than  as  curative  agents.  Looking  upon  the  cutaneous 
eruption  merely  as  a  local  manifestation  of  a  constitutional  disorder,  the 
philosophical  practitioner  will  place  his  reliance  mainly  upon  internal  means, 
and  consider  all  external  ones  as  of  secondary  moment.  Nevertheless,  it 
would  be  wrong,  even  in  many  of  the  milder  cases,  wholly  to  neglect  these, 
since  experience  has  abundantly  attested  their  utility.  A  vast  variety  of 
applications,  many  of  them  of  the  most  opposite  character,  have  been  re- 
commended with  this  object,  as  warm  and  cold,  dry  and  moist,  astringent 
and  relaxing,  stimulating,  vesicant,  and  anodyne.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  as 
if  almost  every  article  of  the  materia  medica  had  been  called  into  requisition, 
as  if  to  show  what  little  confidence,  as  a  general  rule,  is  to  be  placed  in  their 
efficacy. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  of  local  remedies  may  be  placed  leeching ^  concern- 
ing the  efficacy  of  which,  however,  practitioners  are  still  divided  in  opinion. 
My  own  belief  is  that  it  may  often  be  employed  with  great  advantage,  though, 
in  general,  it  is,  I  think,  entirely  unnecessary.  The  fact  that  the  operation 
is  occasionally  followed  by  erysipelas  does  not,  in  ray  judgment,  prove  that  it 
may  not  at  times  be  beneficial.  It  is  only  in  rare  cases,  and  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  as  when  the  patient  is  of  a  very  irritable  habit,  or  the  leeches 
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are  sickly,  that  such  a  result  is  at  all  likely  to  occor.  Against  snch  a  con- 
tingency the  jndicions  practitioner  will,  of  course,  always  guard.  The  use 
of  the  remedy  is  particularly  indicated  in  erysipelas  of  the  throat  and  larynx, 
the  scalp,  eyelids,  vuWa,  toes,  and  fingers.  The  number  of  leeches  must 
vary  according  to  circumstances,  as  the  intensity  of  the  morbid  action  and 
the  vigor  of  the  patient ;  and  the  flow  of  blood  should  always  be  encouraged 
by  warm  fomentations  until  the  desired  quantity  is  obtained. 

One  of  the  great  topical  remedies  at  the  present  day  for  the  cure  of  erysi- 
pelas is  iodine,  either  in  the  form  of  tincture  or  solution.  I  generally  give 
the  preference  to  the  former,  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  alcohol,  and 
laid  on  by  means  of  a  large  camel-hair  pencil,  the  end  of  a  stiff  feather,  or 
a  soft  cloth  mop,  until  the  surface  is  of  a  yellowish,  brownish,  or  mahogany 
color.  The  application  should  embrace  a  small  portion  of  the  sound  skin, 
and  should  be  repeated  at  least  twice,  if  not  thrice,  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
In  the  milder  grades  of  erysipelas  a  single  application  will  occasionally  suffice 
for  a  cure ;  while  in  the  more  aggravated  a  considerable  number  may  be 
required  before  the  disease  is  finally  discussed.  The  remedy  is  sometimes 
productive  of  severe  pain,  especially  in  nervous,  irritable,  and  thin-skinned 
persons,  which  may  persist  for  several  hours,  and  which  hardly  anything, 
save  time,  will  allay.  To  obviate  this  occurrence,  the  first  application  should 
always  be  very  light;  if  no  inconvenience  arise,  the  medicine  may  afterwards 
be  used  more  freely,  and  may  even,  in  some  instances,  be  advantageously 
carried  to  the  extent  of  vesication.  If,  notwithstanding  this  precaution,  the 
pain  be  very  severe,  the  part  should  be  freely  sponged  with  a  weak  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  covered  with  a  starch  poultice. 

I  have  employed  the  tincture  of  iodine  in  the  form  and  manner  here  indi- 
cated for  many  years,  both  in  the  sporadic  and  the  epidemic  varieties  of  the 
disorder,  and  can  confidently  assert  that  I  have  derived  more  benefit  from  it 
than  from  any  other  article  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge.  Resorted  to  in 
the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  it  rarely  fails  promptly  to  relieve  the  pain  and 
tension,  which  form  such  prominent  features  in  the  symptomatology  of  the 
affection,  and  which  add  so  greatly  to  the  patient's  suffering.  The  beneficial 
effects  of  the  remedy  appear  to  be  due  to  its  stimulant  and  sorbefacient  pro- 
perties, which  rapidly  promote  the  removal  of  effused  fluids,  and  assist  in 
checking  morbid  action.  When  applied  very  freely  it  occasionally  vesicates, 
and  is  thus  instrumental  in  unloading  the  cutaneous  capillaries.  Doubtless, 
it  also  acts  advantageously  upon  the  blood  and  its  vessels,  indisposing  them 
to  further  effusion. 

Another  highly  valuable  agent  for  the  cure  of  this  disease  is  the  nitraie  of 
stiver,  employed  either  in  substance,  or  in  strong  solution.  It  is  applied 
either  directly  to  the  affected  surface,  or  a  belt  is  drawn  around  it  upon  the 
healthy  skin,  to  prevent  its  further  spread,  which  constitutes  such  a  distin- 
guishing trait  in  its  symptomatology.  1  commonly  prefer  the  former  method, 
using  the  solid  nitrate  instead  of  the  solution,  so  strongly  recommended  by 
Mr.  Higginbottom.  In  order  to  apply  this  substance  properly,  it  is  neces- 
sary, as  a  preliminary  step,  that  the  surface  should  be  divested  of  all  greasy 
and  perspirable  matter,  otherwise  it  will  refuse  to  unite  with  the  epidermis, 
and  so  prove,  in  great  measure,  inert.  The  part  should  then  be  gently 
moistened  with  cistern  water,  when  the  caustic  is  passed  firmly  and  efficiently 
over  it  until  the  whole  has  been  thoroughly  touched.  Thus  employed,  the 
application  speedily  blackens  the  epidermis  and  coagulates  its  albuminous 
matter,  thereby  forming  an  excellent  defence  to  the  delicate  tissues  beneath. 
When  used  more  freely  it  generally  vesicates,  elevating  the  scarf-skin  into 
tolerably  large  blisters.  Mr.  Higginbottom  applies  a  strong  solution  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  consisting  of  three  drachms  of  the  salt  to  the  ounce  of 
water,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid.     I  have  no  ex- 
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perienee  with  the  remedy  in  this  form.  The  probabiHtj  is  that  nltrftte  of 
riher  produces  its  beneficial  effects  Terj  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
tinctore  of  iodine,  changing  the  tone  of  the  capillary  Tessels  and  promoting 
the  absorption  of  effused  fluids,  besides  serving  as  a  direct  defence  to  the  cu- 
taneous surface  by  its  union  with  the  albuminous  matter  of  the  superficial 
layer  of  the  skin. 

Professor  Gilbert,  of  this  city,  has  been  in  the  habit  of  using,  for  a  long 
time  past,  pure  creast^e  as  a  remedy  in  erysipelas.  He  applies  it  lightly, 
once  a  day,  to  the  affected  surface  with  acamel*hair  pencil,  and  has  found  it 
more  effectual  in  arresting  the  disease  than  any  other  article  bo  has  e?er  tried. 
It  destroys  the  cuticle,  converting  it  into  a  whitish  substance,  which  thus 
defends  the  inflamed  surface  from  the  contact  of  the  air. 

Solutions  of  acetate  of  lead  and  opium,  Ooulard's  extract,  alcohol,  chloride 
of  sodium,  carbonate  of  potassa,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  quinine,  often  prove 
beneficial  in  this  disease.  They  are  employed  of  varying  strength,  and  are 
generally  most  grateful  when  used  tepid,  upon  flannel  cloths,  frequently  re- 
newed. In  warm  weather,  and  in  strong,  plethoric  subjects,  they  may  be 
applied  cold,  but  when  this  is  done  their  effects  should  be  sedulously  watched, 
lest  they  repel  the  disease,  or  force  it  upon  some  internal  organ. 

Dr.  Pitcher,  of  Detroit,  strongly  recommends,  as  an  extemd  application, 
the  bichloride  of  mercury,  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  grains  of  the  salt  to 
the  ounce  of  alcohol.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  already  so 
frequently  alluded  to,  I  had  occasion  to  try  this  treatment  in  quite  a  number 
of  instances,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  possessed  no  advantage 
whatever  over  iodine  and  nitrate  of  silver.  In  nearly  all  the  cases,  upwards 
of  twenty,  the  application  was  promptly  followed  by  vesication  and  excessive 
pain,  and,  in  a  few,  by  pretty  profuse  ptyalism ;  effects  which  greatly  aggra- 
vated the  local  and  constitutional  suffering,  and  rendered  a  speedy  discon- 
tinuance of  the  remedy  necessary.  I  have  since  tried  the  medicine  in  weaker 
solution,  but  without  any  encouraging  results. 

Yelpeau  has  great  confidence  in  the  use  of  sulphate  of  iron  as  a  local  re- 
medy in  erysipelas.  The  praises,  however,  which  he  has  lavished  upon  it 
have  not  been  realized  by  practitiooers  generally,  and  the  probability,  there- 
fore, is  that  they  are  undeserved.  In  the  trials  which  I  have  made  with  it, 
I  have  been  sadly  disappointed.  It  may  be  employed  in  solution,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  half  an  ounce  to  two-thirds  of  a  quart  of  water ;  or  as  an  oint- 
ment, prepared  by  mixing  one  drachm  of  the  impalpable  powder  with  an 
ounce  of  lard.  The  former  is  applied  by  means  of  compresses,  frequently 
moistened ;  while  the  latter  is  rubbed  on  freely  several  times  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Professor  Holston,  of  Washington  City,  has  recently  strongly  recommended 
the  local  use  of  chloroform  in  the  treatment  of  erysipelas,  washed  over  the 
affected  surface  for  a  few  minutes  with  a  large  camel-hair  brush,  the  parts 
being  immediately  afterwards  covered  with  wadding,  and  the  application  re- 
peated, if  necessary,  at  intervals  of  from  three  to  four  hours.  Prompt  relief, 
it  is  asserted,  usually  follows,  the  disease,  even  if  extensive,  often  yielding  in 
a  very  short  time. 

In  the  milder  varieties  of  erysipelas  I  have  occasionally  witnessed  excellent 
results  from  a  liniment  of  equal  parts  of  laudanum,  ammonia,  and  olive  oil, 
applied  with  a  soft,  thin  compress.  When  the  skin  is  very  delicate,  the  pro- 
portion of  ammonia  may  be  diminished.  The  common  soap  liniment,  with 
the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  tincture  of  iodine,  is  also  a  valuable  re- 
medy in  simple  erysipelas. 

Various  grecuy  substances^  cerates,  and  unguents  have  been  recommended 
by  practitioners,  and  employed  by  the  vulgar,  in  the  treatment  of  this  affec- 
tion ;  but  there  are  few  surgeons  who  place  much  reliance  in  any  of  them. 
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Perhaps  the  best  is  the  mercnrial  ointment,  first  advised  in  this  complaint  by 
Dean  and  Little,  of  Pennsylvania.  A  thick  layer  of  this  is  spread  opon 
cloth,  and  secured  to  the  part  by  means  of  a  bandage ;  or,  what  is  preferable, 
rubbed  gently  bnt  efficiently  upon  the  surface.  The  article  has  been  highly 
landed  by  Rayer  and  others,  but  my  own  experience  has  not  supplied  me 
with  any  facts  in  its  favor.  The  opinion  at  the  present  time  appears  to  be 
that  the  mercurial  ointment  of  the  shops  does  not  possess  any  particular  ad- 
vantage over  common  lard,  or  simple  cerate,  and,  from  all  that  I  can  learo, 
the  remedy  would  seem  to  have  become  nearly  obsolete.  I  should  certainly 
place  no  special  confidence  in  it  in  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  malady, 
while  in  the  more  simple  I  should  not  deem  it  necessary  to  resort  to  it.  In 
infantile  erysipelas,  I  have  sometimes  derived  good  effects  from  the  applica- 
tion of  calamine  cerate,  diluted  with  two  parts  of  lard.  Professor  Gibson 
has  sometimes  used,  with  marked  benefit,  the  preparation  known  under  the 
name  of  British  oil ;  and  Dr.  Goates,  of  this  city,  has  successfully  employed 
tar  ointment 

Dusting  the  affected  surface  with  starch,  flour,  arrowroot,  prepared  chalk, 
carbonate  of  zinc,  pearl  powder,  and  similar  substances,  is  a  popular  remedy, 
which  is  sometimes  useful  in  the  more  simple  varieties  of  erysipelas,  bnt  en- 
tirely unavailing  when  the  disease  is  deep-seated,  or  of  a  phlegmonous 
character.  In  the  former,  they  sometimes  prove  beneficial  by  relieving  the 
disagreeable  itching,  smarting,  or  burning  sensation  of  the  skin.  In  super- 
ficial erysipelas,  I  have  occasionally  obtained  advantage  from  painting  the 
inflamed  surface  with  collodion  ;  the  application  appears  to  impart  a  health- 
ful stimulus  to  the  cutaneous  capillaries,  to  incite  the  absorbents,  and  to  con- 
tract the  skin  and  subjacent  cellular  tissue. 

The  treatment  of  erysipelas  by  blisters,  formerly  so  much  in  vogue  in  this 
country,  has  of  late  fallen  into  undeserved  neglect.  In  my  own  practice  I 
have  frequently  resorted  to  it,  and  in  hardly  any  case  has  it  disappointed  my 
expectations.  The  remedy  is  peculiarly  valuable  in  the  phlegmonous  form 
of  sporadic  erysipelas,  and  in  erysipelas  supervening  upon  wounds,  ulcers, 
chancres,  buboes,  and  abrasions.  My  practice  is  to  apply  the  blister  directly 
to  the  inflamed  surface,  with  a  small  margin  for  the  sound  skin,  and  to  retain 
it  until  it  has  produced  thorough  vesication.  The  serum  is  then  discharged 
with  a  needle,  and  the  part  dressed  with  a  light  starch,  elm,  or  some  other 
emollient  poultice.  In  children,  and  old  or  sickly  persons,  the  blister  must 
be  removed  at  an  earlier  period,  otherwise  serious  mischief  may  ensue  from 
its  overaction. 

Much  has  been  said,  of  late  years,  respecting  the  importance  of  punctures 
and  incisions  as  means  of  relief  in  this  complaint.  Of  the  propriety  of  this 
mode  of  treatment,  no  one  acquainted  with  its  character  can  entertain  the 
slightest  doubt  in  any  case,  accompanied  by  suppuration,  great  tension,  and 
impending  gangrene.  Under  such  circumstances,  indeed,  all  other  means 
must  be  regarded  as  of  secondary  moment ;  the  knife  alone  is  to  be  trusted, 
and  the  sooner  it  is  resorted  to  the  better.  A  few  incisions,  or  a  number  of 
large  punctures,  will  obviate  an  immense  amount  of  mischief,  by  affording 
vent  to  effused  fluids,  as  serum,  lymph,  pus,  and  even  blood,  relieving  capil- 
lary strangulation,  and  removing  pain  and  tension.  The  period  for  putting 
this  practice  in  force  is  the  moment  there  is  the  slightest  perceptible  fluctua- 
tion, and,  in  violent  cases,  even  as  soon  as  pain  and  throbbing  show  them- 
selves. By  thus  anticipating  the  suppurative  process,  the  patient  escapes 
much  suffering,  as  well  as  loss  of  texture ;  for,  if  the  matter  be  retained  iu  the 
parts,  its  inevitable  tendency  is  to  burrow  among  the  surrounding  structures, 
and,  by  being  absorbed  into  the  system,  to  contaminate  the  constitution. 
From  neglect  of  this  practice,  many  patients  perish  that  might  otherwise  be 
saved,  and  many  limbs  are  lost,  or  rendered  useless  for  life. 
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In  pmctising  incisions  for  the  relief  of  erjrsipeiafl,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
they  should  be  made  three,  four,  or  five  inches  in  length,  as  recc^nmended  by 
Mr.  Lawrence  and  other  British  surgeons.  Such  a  procedure  is  eminently 
cmel  and  reprehensible,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceiTC  how  it  should  ever  have 
received  the  sanction  of  enlightened  practitioners.  Independently  of  the 
pain  which  attends  it,  it  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  copious  hemorrhage, 
which,  occurring  at  a  time  when  the  patient  is  perhaps  ill  able  to  bear  it,  is 
well  calculated,  in  many  cases,  to  hurry  him  on  to  a  fatal  issue.  I  must, 
therefore,  enter  my  solemn  protest  against  such*  a  barbarous  practice.  In- 
cisions, I  repeat  it,  are  often  eminently  serviceable,  if,  indeed,  not  indispens- 
able both  to  the  part  and  system ;  but  let  them  be  made  in  a  proper  manner, 
and  of  proper  dimensions.  A  cut  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  deep  enough  to  liberate  the  pent-up  fluids,  ought  to  be  sufficient 
in  any  case,  unless  there  has  been  great  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the 
patient,  or  his  professional  attendant.  In* such  an  event,  the  incisions  may 
be  multiple,  being  placed  at  suitable  intervals  from  each  other.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that,  in  performing  the  operation,  the  knife  should  not  be 
carried  in  the  direction  of  any  important  structures,  as  large  vessels,  nerves, 
or  joints.  If  hemorrhage  be  unavoidable,  it  is  to  be  arrested  by  the  usual 
means,  as  compression,  styptics,  or  ligation.  The  best  application  after  the 
bleeding  has  ceased  is  an  emollient  poultice,  or  the  warm  water-dressing, 
either  simple  or  medicated.  The  loss  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood  is  often  of 
essential  benefit  in  relieving  the  disease. 

Pwneiures  are  more  particularly  useful  in  the  oedematous  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease, to  evacuate  the  serous  fluid  upon  which  the  distension  depends,  and 
which  often  forms  a  source  of  so  much  mischief.  When  suppuration  or  gan- 
grene is  threatening,  punctures,  as  already  stated,  give  way  to  incisions. 
The  number  of  punctures,  the  depth  to  which  they  should  be  carried,  and 
their  proximity  to  each  other,  must  depend  upon  circumstances.  The  best 
iDBtmment  for  making  them  is  a  very  narrow,  sharp-pointed  bistoury,  intro- 
daced  perpendicularly  to  the  surface,  with  the  necessary  care  to  avoid  im- 
portant Btructares. 

Finally,  valuable  aid  may  be  derived,  in  almost  every  case  of  erysipelas  of 
the  extremities,  from  the  application  of  the  bandage.  It  is  particularly  effica- 
cious in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  being  well  calculated,  if  judiciously 
employed,  to  afford  support  to  the  affected  structures,  and  to  prevent  vesica- 
tion and  suppuration.  The  application  should  be  made  as  equably  as  pos- 
sible, and  with  a  certain  degree  of  firmness,  its  effects  being  carefully  watched, 
and  aided  by  simple  or  medicated  lotions. 


SEOT.  n. — FURUNCLE,  OR  BOIL. 

A  furuncle,  vulgarly  called  a  boil,  is  a  peculiar  inflammation  of  the  skin 
and  cellular  substance.  Liable  to  occur  upon  any  portion  of  the  body,  ex- 
cepting, perhaps,  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  sole  of  the  foot,  it  is  most  com- 
mon upon  the  face,  nape  of  the  neck,  buttocks,  and  fingers,  often  forming  in 
considerable  numbers,  either  simultaneously  or  successively,  although  gene- 
rally there  is  only  one.  Both  sexes,  and  all  periods  of  life  are  subject  to  it ; 
the  young,  however,  suffer  more  frequejitly  than  the  old  and  middle-aged. 
Some  persons  are  habitually  affected  with  boils,  being  seldom  entirely  free 
from  them  at  any  time  for  years.  Now  and  then  they  disappear  for  a  while, 
and  then  suddenly  break  out  again.  Attacks  of  boils  are  a  very  common 
leqnel  of  eruptive  affections,  as  smallpox,  measles,  scarlatina,  and  typhoid 
fever.  Children  during  dentition,  and  during  chronic  attacks  of  cholera, 
occasionally  suffer  enormously  from  this  cause.     I  have  often,  in  these  com- 
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plaiots,  seeo  the  whole  surface  literally  covered  with  boils,  the  patient  ex- 
periencing great  torment  and  bodily  weakness. 

The  causes  of  furancle  are  generally  inappreciable.  Occasionally  we  can 
trace  their  formation  to  external  violence,  as  a  contusion,  or  the  concossion 
sustained  by  the  skin  and  cellular  substance  in  riding  on  horseback.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  if  not  in  all,  it  is  obviously  connected  with  a^  disordered 
state  of  the  digestive  organs,  or  with  some  derangement  of  the*  secretions. 
Thus,  persons  who  labor  habitually  under  disease  of  the  liver,  and  females 
who  are  troubled  with  irregularity  or  suppression  of  the  menses,  are  very 
prone  to  suffer  from  its  attacks. 

A  boil  consists  essentially  in  a  circumscribed  inflammation  of  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  eventuating  in  suppuration  and  sloughing.  It 
usually  begins  as  a  small,  hard,  red  pimple,  which,  as  it  proceeds,  gradually 
assumes  a  conical  figure,  the  apex  being  formed  by  the  skin,  and  the  base  by 
the  cellular  substance,  its  volume  varying  from  that  of  a  current  to  that  of  a 
pigeon's  egg.  The  pain  which  accompanies  it  is,  at  first,  of  a  bnrning, 
smarting  character,  but  afterwards,  especially  when  matter  is  abont  to  be 
deposited,  it  becomes  throbbing  and  exceedingly  severe.  A  sense  of  tension 
is  also  commonly  present.  The  skin  is  of  a  dusky,  reddish  aspect,  and  ex- 
quisitely sensitive  to  the  slightest  touch.  As  the  tumor  increases,  a  little 
vesicle  forms  at  its  apex,  containing  a  drop  of  serum,  and  indicating  the 
point  where  the  boil  will  discharge  itself.  If  the  furuncle  be  large,  or  mul- 
tiple, there  will  usually  be  more  or  less  constitutional  disturbance,  as  mani- 
fested by  the  want  of  appetite,  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  headache,  chil- 
liness, and  a  feeling  of  great  uneasiness.  Finally,  if  the  disease  occur  in 
the  lower  extremity  or  upon  the  buttock,  there  will  often  be  sympathetic 
enlargement  of  the  glands  of  the  groin,  and  in  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
glands  of  the  axilla.  The  period  required  for  a  boil  to  reach  its  height  varies 
from  three  to  eight  days. 

If  a  section  be  made  of  a  boil,  with  a  view  to  the  examination  of  its  structure, 
it  will  be  observed  to  consist  of  a  mass  of  dead  cellular  substance,  ordinarily 
called  a  core,  immersed  in  thick  yellowish  pus,  the  parts  around  being  very 
hard,  matted  together  with  lymph,  and  preternaturally  vascular.  The  skin 
is  also  indurated,  and  abnormally  tense,  red,  and  injected.  Occasionally  the 
contents  of  the  swelling  are  almost  wholly  made  up  of  blood,  or  of  a  mixture 
of  blood,  pus,  and  slough.  This  form  of  boil,  to  which  the  term  hematoid 
may  be  applied,  is  most  common  in  elderly  persons  of  a  broken  constitution, 
and  is  generally  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  local  and  general  distress. 

It  is  seldom,  under  any  circumstances,  that  a  furuncle  can  be  made  to  abort, 
or  to  terminate  in  resolution,  its  invariable  tendency  being  to  suppurate  and 
slough.  In  its  very  incipiency,  I  have  occasionally,  though  very  rarely  suc- 
ceeded in  arresting  its  course  by  a  brisk  purge,  and  the  application  of  iodine, 
but  if  it  have  already  made  some  progress,  such  an  attempt  will  prove  alto- 
gether futile.  The  best  plan  generally  is  at  once  to  poultice  the  part,  and 
make  an  early  and  free  incision  to  let  out  its  contents.  The  relief  experienced 
from  the  operation  is  always  prompt  and  decided.  If  the  sore  is  slow  in 
healing,  either  from  the  retention  of  dead  cellular  tissue,  or  want  of  healthy 
action  from  other  causes,  its  surface  should  be  well  touched  with  nitrate  of 
silver ;  the  same  article,  iodine,  or  a  small  blister  being  applied  to  the  sur- 
rounding surface.  In  most  cases  the  patient  will  be  benefited  by  purgative 
medicine  and  light  diet. 

When  there  is  a  decided  fnruncular  diathesis,  as  when  a  great  number  of 
bolls  exist  simultaneously,  or  form  in  pretty  rapid  succession,  benefit  may  be 
expected  from  an  emetic,  and  from  mercurial  purgatives,  with  the  internal 
use  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  Donovan's  solution.  Sometimes  Fowler's 
solution  of  arsenic  answers  a  good  purpose,  or,  what  I  prefer,  arsenic  in  sub- 
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stance,  from  the  twentieth  to  the  thirtieth  of  a  grain  three  times  a  day.  In 
very  obstinate  eases  slight  ptyalism  may  be  required  before  the  disease  finally 
yields.  When  boils  are  developed  as  a  consequence  of  exhausting  diseases, 
tonics,  mineral  acids,  a  nutritious  diet,  and  country  air  are  indicated.  Alka- 
lies should  be  used  when  there  is  evidence  of  acidity  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  Daily  bathing  with  salt  water,  or  water  impregnated  with  potassa, 
will  occasionally  be  serviceable,  especially  when  there  is  unusual  torpor  of  the 
skin. 

SECT.  m. — ^ANTHRAX,  OR  CARBUNCLE. 

The  most  accurate  definition  that  can  be  given  of  a  carbuncle  is  that  it  is 
a  boil  on  a  large  scale,  it  being,  like  that  affection,  a  peculiar  inflammation 
of  the  cutaneous  and  cellular  tissues,  but,  instead  of  being  circumscribed,  as 
in  that  disorder,  it  manifests  a  disposition  to  spread.  Its  most  common  seat 
is  the  posterior  part  of  the  trunk,  particularly  the  nape  of  the  neck,  near  its 
jonction  with  the  occiput.  The  gluteal  and  sacral  regions  are  also  liable  to 
the  disease,  but  it  is  very  seldom  that  it  occurs  in  the  extremities.  A  bad 
form  of  carbuncle  occasionally  exists  upon  the  chin  and  lower  lip. 

Elderly  persons  are  most  prone  to  carbuncle,  and  it  is  generally  believed 
that  such  as  are  fat  and  indolent,  or  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  are 
more  frequently  attacked  than  the  lean  and  active.  In  my  own  practice, 
however,  this  has  not  been  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  the  greatest  number 
of  instances  has  occurred  in  thin  subjects,  after  the  age  of  fifty,  whose  con- 
stitution had  been  broken  down  by  long-continued  intemperance,  impoverished 
diet,  deficient  clothing,  and  mental  anxiety.  In  London  carbuncle  is  said 
to  be  remarkably  common  among  the  lower  orders,  in  consequence  of  the 
enormous  quantities  of  ale  and  porter  which  they  habitually  consume.  The 
disease  is  more  frequent  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  in  men  than  in  women ; 
occasionally  it  displays  an  epidemic  tendency.  Carbuncle  is  one  of  the  symp- 
toms of  plague.  The  extent  of  the  inflammation  varies  from  that  of  a  dollar 
np  to  that  of  a  large  saucer,  its  average  being  about  that  of  the  palm  of  a 
small  adult  hand. 

Of  the  exciting  causes  of  carbuncle  nothing  whatever  is  known.  Most 
commonly  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  is  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  cold,  to 
disorder  of  the  stomach,  over-eating,  constipation  of  the  bowels,  loss  of  sleep, 
excessive  venery,  and  other  debilitating  influences ;  but  how  far,  or  in  what 
degree,  these  circumstances  tend  to  favor  its  development  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  I  have  myself  long  regarded  the  malady  as  essentially  of  a  constitutional 
nature,  resembling,  in  this  respect,  erysipelas  and  some  other  affections ;  and 
a  careful  study  of  the  history  of  the  disease  certainly  warrants  such  an  infer- 
ence. A  long  course  of  debauch,  or  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
attended  with  a  vitiated  state  of  the  secretions,  is,  as  is  well  known,  eminently 
conducive  to  the  development  of  carbuncle  in  its  worst  forms.  When  a  per- 
son has  been  for  years  in  this  condition,  eating  and  drinking  luxuriously,  and 
taking  hardly  any  exercise,  the  slightest  exposure  to  cold,  suddenly  checking 
the  cutaneous  perspiration,  would,  it  may  easily  be  imagined,  tend  to  produce 
the  disease  in  a  part  habitually  congested  and  enfeebled  in  its  action.  But 
there  is  then  not  merely  a  bad  state  of  the  solids;  the  blood  also  comes  in  for 
a  share  in  the  proceeding,  surcharged,  as  it  must  be,  with  irritating  materials 
which  the  solids  have  long  been  unable  to  throw  off  as  recremcntitious 
sabstance.  Whether,  however,  this  conjecture  be  correct  or  not,  the  fact  is 
indisputable  that  carbuncle  is  rarely,  if  ever,  of  traumatic  origin,  or  found 
in  persons  of  a  vigorous  and  healthy  circulation. 

The  first  symptom  of  carbuncle  is  generally  an  itching,  burning,  or  smart- 
ing, with  a  sense  of  numbness,  in  a  particular  part  of  the  skin,  which,  on 
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examination,  is  foand  to  be  of  ft  dusky,  reddish  color,  alightij  tamid,  ind 
Bomewhat  tender  on  pressare.  As  ttie  disease  progresses,  the  local  diBtren 
sensibi;  increases ;  tbe  pain  Boon  becomes  tbrobbiog  and  exceedingly  Tioleot, 
the  part  feeling  as  if  it  were  in  contact  with  melted  lead;  the  snr&ce  SBsnmet 
a  livid  hae ;  the  swelling  spreads  both  in  circnmference  and  in  depth;  and 
the  slightest  toach  of  the  finger  is  intolerable.  Along  with  these  pheDomeu, 
tbe  patient  nsoally  experiences  a  sense  of  weight  and  tension,  which  greatly 
adds  to  his  anCfering.  The  part  is  hard,  and  circnmscribed,  feeling  like  tbe 
rind  of  bacon,  and  occupying  a  space  from  the  size  of  a  dollar  to  that  of  tbe 
palm  of  the  hand.  Presently  vesicles  begin  to  form  at  the  focns  of  tbe  inflam- 
mation, conlaining  a  dirty  Lorbid,  yellowish,  or  sangninolent  fluid,  and  gene- 
rally not  exceeding  the  diameter  of  a  pea,  though  occasionally  they  are  qaite 
large.  Upon  bursting,  these  vesicles  expose  a  corresponding  number  of 
openings  in  the  trne  skin,  giving  the  surface  a  cribriform  appearance,  and 
leading  down  into  the  cellnlar  substance,  which  is  already  in  a  state  of  mor- 
tification.  Tbe  ulcers,  for  so  they  may  be  called,  have  an  irregular,  ragged 
appearance,  and  are  the  seat  of  a  foul,  irritating  discharge,  which  is  often 
very  abundant  and  exbansting. 

Upon  dividing  the  affected  structures,  tbe  skin  is  fonnd  to  be  remarkably 
dense  and  Grm,  cutting  very  much  like  the  rind  of  bacon.  The  cellular  sub- 
stance beneath  is  converted  into  a  slough,  having  the  appearance  of  a  mass 
of  wet  tow,  being  bathed  with  ill-looking  matter,  and  intermixed  with  Sakes 
of  lymph,  or  matter  like  putty,  thick  pus,  or  curds.  When  the  disease  is  of 
nnnsual  extent,  there  may  be  considerable  involvement  of  the  aponeuroses 
and  muscles,  but  in  general  these  structures  are  excluded  from  the  morbid 
action,  the  skin  and  subjacent  cellular  tissue  alone  suffering.  At  tbe  peri- 
phery of  the  disease  the  parts  are  always  uncommonly  dense,  the  boundary 
between  it  and  the  healthy  strnctures  being  established  by  a  deposit  of  plastic 
matter,  less  organizable,  however,  than  iu  furuncle,  the  morbid  anatomy  of 


Fig.  184. 


Fig.  18S. 


which  that  of  a  carbuncle  so  closely  resembles.    The  subjoined  sketches,  figs. 
'  184  and  185,  represent  this  disease  in  its  earlier  and  more  advanced  stages. 
The  eorutilutioa  always,  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  strongly  sympa- 
thizes with  the  part  affected.    Hence,  fever  is  generally  present  soon  after  its 
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eommeneement,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  almost  before  there  is  any  marked 
eTidenoe  of  the  local  affection,  the  first  symptom  being  often  a  seyere  rigor, 
followed  by  high  vascnlar  excitement  Howeyer  this  may  be,  the  case  soon 
assumes  an  asthenic  type,  indicatiye  of  the  deprayed  condition  of  the  solids 
and  floids  so  intimately  concerned  in  the  prodnction  of  the  disease.  The 
tongne  speedily  becomes  dry,  hard,  and  brown,  sordes  collect  upon  the  gnms 
and  teeth,  the  appetite  fails,  gastric  derangement  exists,  the  bowels  are  con- 
stipated, the  nrine  is  scanty  and  high-colored,  the  skin  is  hot  and  arid,  the 
mind  is  disposed  to  wander,  and  the  pulse  is  frequent,  soft,  and  without  force. 
Yomiting  is  often  present  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  alvine  eyacuations 
are  genen^ly  excessiyely  fetid. 

There  is  no  disease  with  which  carbuncle  can  be  eonfaunded.  Its  large 
dze,  the  seyerity  of  the  attendant  pain,  and  the  great  constitutional  disturb- 
ance will  always  readily  distinguish  it  from  furuncle  at  its  commencement, 
and  afterwards  the  diagnosis  will  be  still  further  aided  by  the  yesicated  and 
cribriform  condition  of  the  skin,  so  characteristic  of  carbuncle.  The  only 
affection  which  it  at  all  resembles  is  a  bedsore,  but  the  history  of  the  case, 
and  the  situation  of  the  swelling,  will  always  senre  as  means  of  discrimination. 
Malignant  pustule  begins  as  a  little  circumscribed  pimple,  not  as  a  diffused 
swelling,  as  in  anthrax,  and  soon  forms  a  large  yeside,  raised  above  the  sur- 
rounding leyel,  and  resting  upon  a  hard,  solid  base,  which  rarely  acquires 
oiucb  extent,  at  least  not  until  the  affection  has  made  considerable  progress. 

A  carbuncle  is  generally  a  dangerous  disease,  especially  so  when  it  is  mul- 
tiple, or  when  it  occurs  in  old,  fat  subjects,  addicted  to  indolence  and  over- 
feeding. The  site  of  the  disease  will  also  exert  a  marked  influence  upon  the 
issue  of  the  case.  Thus,  a  carbuncle  situated  on  the  back  parf  of  the  head 
and  neck  will,  other  things  being  equal,  be  more  likely  to  produce  death  than 
when  it  occupies  the  back,  nates,  or  extremity,  inasmuch  as  it  is  extremely 
apt  to  involve  the  brain  and  arachnoid  membrane,  causing  effusion  of  serum 
and  lymph.  Toung  and  comparatively  healthy  persons  will  often  recover, 
though  generally  not  without  great  suffering,  whatever  may  be  the  site  of  the 
malady. 

Treatment, — The  treatment  of  carbuncle  must  be  conducted  with  special 
reference  to  the  improvement  of  the  secretions  and  the  support  of  the  system. 
Few  patients  will  be  found  to  bear  bleeding,  or  anything  like  active  purga- 
tion. It  is  only  when  there  is  extraordinary  plethora,  combined  with  great 
vigor  of  constitution,  that  these  means  should  be  carried  into  effect.  In  all 
other  cases,  their  inevitable  tendency  will  be  to  do  barm,  by  bringing  on 
premature  exhaustion.  Efficient  purging,  however,  may  be  regarded  as  an 
indispensable  remedy  in  almost  every  instance,  the  object  being  not  only  to 
get  rid  of  irritating  fecal  matter,  but  to  produce  a  change  in  the  secretions. 
For  this  purpose  the  medicine  should  be  given  early  in  the  disease,  and  a 
mercurial  cathartic  should  always  be  preferred  to  any  other.  When  marked 
gastric  derangement  exists,  as  indicated  by  nausea,  headache,  and  pain  in  the 
limbs,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  administering  an  efficient  emetic,  or  an  emeto- 
cathartic,  as  ten  grains  of  calomel  and  from  ten  to  twenty  of  ipecacuanha, 
followed  by  large  draughts  of  chamomile  tea,  or  infusion  of  valerian.  Clear- 
ance having  been  effected,  and  function  improved  or  restored,  stimulants 
and  tonics  will  come  into  play,  exhibited  warily,  especially  if  cerebral  trouble 
is  threatened,  yet  efficiently  if  evidence  of  exhaustion  is  present,  the  most 
suitable  articles  being  ammonia,  quinine,  chloride  of  iron,  and  brandy,  with 
nourishing  broths.  Anodynes  will  generally  be  required,  in  large  doses,  to 
allay  pain  and  procure  sleep.  After  the  first  few  days  a  mild  laxative,  as  blue 
mass  or  castor  oil,  is  occasionally  given.  Determination  to  the  brain  must 
be  promptly  met  by  a  large  blister  applied  as  near  as  possible  to  the  occiput 

The  best  topical  application,  in  the  early  stage  of  carbuncle,  is  the  warm 
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water-dressing,  medicated  with  acetate  of  lead  and  opiam.  Pencilling  the 
surface  well  with  tincture  of  iodine,  and  then  covering  it  with  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  olive  oil,  laudanum,  and  spirits  of  turpentine,  sometimes  pro- 
duces a  very  soothing  effect.  In  many  cases,  there  is  nothing  so  promptly 
beneficial  as  a  blister,  large  enough  to  include  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
healthy  skin,  and  retained  until  it  has  caused  thorough  vesication ;  it  drains 
the  vessels  of  serum,  allays  pain,  and  makes  a  salutary  impression  upon  the 
general  system.  Leeches  are  commonly  inadmissible,  as  they  canse  severe 
pain,  and  undue  depletion.  But  the  great  remedy  for  carbuncle,  as  for  fur- 
uncle, is  free  incision,  the  knife  being  carried  into  the  healthy  substance 
beneath,  not  at  one  point,  but  at  a  number.  The  operation,  which  should 
be  practised  as  soon  as  possible  at  the  focus  of  the  disease,  and  afterwards 
towards  the  periphery,  should  there  be  any  necessity  for  it,  at  once  relieves 
the  horrible  pain  and  tension  of  the  part,  affords  nature  an  opportunity  of 
casting  off  the  sloughs,  and  puts  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  further  extension 
of  the  morbid  action.  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  practitioners  should  still 
continue  to  apply  caustics  in  these  cases  when  the  knife  is  so  much  more 
prompt  and  effectual  in  its  action.  If  the  dead  tissues  are  slow  in  coming 
away,  their  extrusion  may  be  expedited  with  the  scissors,  the  surface  of  the 
ulcer  being  well  touched  immediately  afterwards  with  the  dilute  acid  nitrate 
of  mercury,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  to  promote  the  formation  of  healthy  granu- 
lations. As  soon  as  this  has  been  brought  about,  the  part  is  dressed  with 
some  mild  unguent,  as  the  opiate  cerate,  elemi  ointment,  or  ointment  of  the 
balsam  of  Peru. 

After  recovery,  the  tendency  to  a  recurrence  of  carbuncle,  which  is  some- 
times very  strong,  should  be  counteracted  by  a  change  of  air,  attention  to 
diet,  a  proper  regulation  of  the  secretions,  and  the  avoidance  of  exposure  to 
cold  and  fatigue,  aided  by  an  alterative  course  of  iodide  of  potassium,  the 
dose  of  which  should  not  exceed  two  grains  and  a  half  thrice  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  If  there  has  been  much  disorder  of  the  secretions,  a  very  minute 
quantity  of  bichloride  of  mercury  may  be  advantageously  conjoined  with  the 
potassium.  When  there  is  marked  derangement  of  the  digestive  functions, 
attended  with  acidity  and  flatulence,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  chlorate  of 
potassa,  given  three  times  a  day,  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains,  until 
there  is  manifest  improvement  in  the  tone  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  general 
health.    A  change  of  air  is  often  indispensable  to  complete  convalescence. 


SECT.  IV. — GANGRENE  AND  BEDSORES. 

The  skin  is  liable  to  gangrene,  both  idiopathic  and  traumatic,  simple  and 
specific,  acute,  and  chronic ;  but  as  these  several  varieties  have  already  re- 
ceived a  sufficient  share  of  attention,  nothing  need  be  said  respecting  them 
here.  There  is  one  species,  however,  which  may  be  briefly  described  in  this 
place,  inasmuch  as  no  special  mention  has  been  made  of  it  elsewhere.  I 
allude  to  what  is  called  white  gangrene  of  the  skin  ;  an  affection  whose  true 
character  is  still  involved  in  obscurity,  nothing  that  has  yet  transpired  hav- 
ing thrown  any  light  either  upon  its  pathology  or  treatment. 

White  gangrene  usually  comes  on  without  any  appreciable  cause,  or  pre- 
monitory symptoms,  in  patches  of  irregular  shape,  from  one  to  three  inches 
in  diameter.  The  sloughs  are  of  a  dead,  milky  color,  and  of  a  hard,  dryish 
consistence,  yielding  little,  if  any,  moisture  on  pressure.  Any  portion  of  the 
body  may  be  the  seat  of  this  affection  ;  but  observation  has  shown  that  the 
arms,  back,  and  chest  are  the  regions  most  frequently  implicated.  The  dis- 
ease has  hitherto  been  observed  chiefly  in  old  persons  of  a  broken,  anemic 
constitution.     The  treatment  is  to  be  conducted  upon  general  principles, 
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ipecial  reference  being  had  to  the  impro?ement  of  the  health  by  tonict, 
brandy,  and  nntritioos  diet 

Bedsart$,~^There  is  another  variety  of  gangrene  of  the  integnmenta  which, 
from  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence,  and  the  seyerity  of  the  attendant  suffer- 
ing, merits  special  attention  here.  The  immediate  cause  under  whose  influ- 
ence it  ia  developed  is  steady  and  protracted  pressure,  impeding,  and  generally 
arresting,  the  circuUtion ;  hence  it  is  exceedingly  liable  to  arise  on  the  sacro- 
lambar  region,  the  iliac  projections,  on  the  nates,  and  over  the  great  tro- 
chanter, in  consequence  of  long-continued  confinement  to  one  particular 
posture,  as  happens  in  typhoid  fever,  in  severe  fractures  and  wounds,  and 
after  surgical  operations.  Persons  who  have  received  violent  injuries  upon 
the  back,  eventuating  in  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  are  more  than 
commonly  prone  to  this  variety  o'f  gangrene,  or  bedsore,  as  it  is  usually 
called.  I  have  at  this  moment  under  my  charge  a  tall  young  man,  affected 
for  the  last  six  months  with  paraplegia,  who  has  a  large  and  excessively 
painful  ulcer  upon  the  left  buttock,  merely  from  the  pressure  sustained  in 
fitting  on  a  chair. 

The  disease  is  always  necessarily  preceded  by  inflammation,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  of  the  usual  symptoms,  the  want  of  proper  care  in 
examining  these  parts  and  keeping  them  clean,  or  the  impossibility  which  the 
patient  experiences  in  communicating  a  knowledge  of  his  suffering,  as  when 
he  is  exhausted  by  typhoid  fever,  or  other  causes,  it  does  not  always  attract 
attention  until  great  mischief  has  been  done,  eventuating  in  extensive  slough- 
ing, and  the  establishment  of  painful,  irritable  ulcers,  which  it  is  often  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  heal.  In  some  instances  the  first  intimation  which  the 
patient  has  of  the  approaching  mortification  is  a  sense  of  prickling  in  the 
affected  parts,  as  if  he  were  lying  upon  some  rough  substance,  as  sawdust,  or 
eoarse  salt  At  other  times,  he  feels  severe  pain,  of  a  stinging,  burning,  or 
biting  character,  within  a  few  days  after  he  has  been  exposed  to  the  pressure, 
aod  which  is  often  so  constant  and  distressing  as  to  deprive  him  both  of 
appetite  and  sleep.  Upon  examining  the  parts  to  which  the  suffering  is 
referred,  the  surgeon  finds  that  they  are  red,  or  marked  by  an  erythematous 
patch,  slightly  swollen,  with  a  dense  base,  congested,  and  excessively  tender 
OQ  pressure.  Ulceration,  if  it  have  not  already  taken  place,  will  be  sure  to 
begin  in  a  short  time,  unless  suitable  measures  are  adopted  for  the  patient's 
relief,  and  will  be  speedily  followed  by  mortification,  or  mortification  may 
take  place  without  being  preceded  by  ulceration. 

The  extent  to  which  the  gangrene  may  proceed  is  variable ;  we  occasion- 
ally see  it  occupying  an  immense  surface,  perhaps  as  large  as  the  crown  of  a 
hat,  and  reaching  down  to  the  very  bones ;  at  other  times  it  is  more  limited 
both  in  diameter  and  depth,  laying  bare  merely  the  muscles,  or  being  even 
in  great  degree  confined  to  the  skin.  In  rare  cases,  the  ravages  are  not 
limited  to  the  soft  structures,  but  involve  also  the  osseous  tissue. 

Bedsores,  unless  of  very  trivial  extent,  are  among  the  most  formidable 
complications  liable  to  arise  during  the  progress  of  fevers  and  other  diseases, 
as  well  as  after  accidents  and  operations.  As  they  seldom  occur  until  the 
vital  powers  have  been  materially  depressed,  the  excessive  pain  and  drainage 
occasioned  by  them  are  often  so  severe  as  to  destroy  the  patient,  or,  at  all 
events,  greatly  retard  his  convalescence. 

The  treatment  of  bedsores,  or  gangrene  from  pressure,  is  prophylactic  and 
curative.  In  the  first  place,  whenever  there  is  any  probability  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  that  the  confinement  is  destined  to  be  a  tedious  one,  and 
attended  with  constant  decubitus,  or  a  helpless  state  of  the  patient,  means 
should  be  promptly  adopted  for  hardening  those  parts  of  the  surface  which 
long  experience  has  taught  us  as  being  most  likely  to  suffer  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. For  this  purpose  they  should  be  brushed  once  or  twice  a  day 
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with  tinctare  of  iodine,  at  first  diluted,  and  then  pare,  or  washed  repeatedly 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  alum  and  tannin.  The  greatest  possible  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  cleanliness,  and  to  the  arrangement  of  the  sheets  and 
clothes,  that  they  may  not  be  rolled  ap  under  the  body,  and  thus  become  a 
source  of  suffering  and  disease,  as  too  often  happens  in  the  hands  of  careless 
and  thoughtless  practitioners.  As  to  the  use  of  plasters,  I  have  very  little 
patience  with  them,  for,  unless  they  adhere  well,  they  are  extremely  apt  to 
become  rumpled,  much  to  the  detriment  both  of  the  part  and  system.  Change 
of  posture  should  receive  early  attention,  though  this  is  not  always  practica- 
ble, from  the  inability  of  the  patient  to  maintain  himself  in  any  other  situation 
than  that  on  the  back.  When  the  patient  can  afford  it,  he  should  use  an 
air  bed. 

The  moment  any  decided  suffering  is  experienced,  or  the  parts  become  red 
and  inflamed,  a  ring-shaped  air-cushion  should  be  provided  for  the  purpose 
of  equalizing  the  pressure,  or,  in  the  absence  of  this,  an  ordinary  cushion, 
with  a  suitable  central  hole,  the  edges  being  broad  and  well  padded  with 
wool  or  horse  hair.  Such  a  contrivance,  however,  is  a  very  imperfect  sub- 
stitute for  the  air  or  water  cushion,  which  should  therefore  always  have  the 
preference. 

When  gangrene  is  threatened,  the  best  application  is  the  tincture  of  iodine, 
aided,  if  there  be  much  pain  and  tension,  by  one  or  two  moderately  free 
incisions,  and  followed  by  a  yeast  or  port-wine  poultice,  sprinkled  with 
laudanum,  morphia,  or  powdered  opium.  Cleanliness  is  promoted  by  the 
liberal  use  of  the  chlorides  and  by  the  early  removal  of  the  sloughs.  When 
granulations  begin  to  spring  up,  the  best  dressing  will  be  opiate  cerate,  balsam 
of  Peru  ointment,  or  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  castor  oil  and  balsam  of 
copaiba. 

The  constitutional  treatment  of  bedsores  must  be  conducted  according  to 
the  general  rules  followed  in  typhoid  states  of  the  system  from  whatever  cause 
proceeding.  Nutritious  food,  wine,  brandy,  milk  punch,  quinine,  and  ano- 
dynes are  the  means  chiefly  to  be  relied  upon  for  upholding  the  flagging 
powers  of  nature.  This  treatment  can  hardly  be  commenced  too  soon  when- 
ever there  is  any  tendency  to  the  formation  of  bedsores,  for  the  very  fact  that 
such  a  tendency  exists  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  redoubling  our  efforts  to  sup- 
port the  patient's  system. 


SECT.  V. — BURNS  AND  SCALDS. 

There  are  few  accidents  which  are  of  more  common  occurrence  than  bums 
and  scalds,  or  which  entail  a  greater  amount  of  suffering  and  deformity. 
The  progress  of  civilization,  and  the  improvements  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
have  greatly  multiplied  their  frequency  and  severity,  and  call  for  correspond- 
ing attention  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  these 
lesions,  I  am  satisfied  that  few  practitioners  understand  their  character,  or 
treat  them  with  the  success  of  which  they  are  capable.  One  reason,  perhaps, 
of  this  is  that  every  one  has  a  remedy  for  them,  and  that  hardly  any  two 
agree  as  to  the  kind  of  treatment  best  adapted  to  their  relief. 

Burns  and  scalds  differ  from  each  other  simply  in  this,  that  the  one  is  the 
result  of  dry  heat,  and  the  other  of  moist.  They  both  present  themselves  in 
various  degrees,  from  the  slightest  erythematous  blush  of  the  skin  to  the 
total  destruction  of  all  the  structures  of  a  limb.  Their  extent  also  is  ex- 
ceedingly variable,  both  as  it  regards  their  depth  and  their  superficial  area. 
Thus,  while  in  one  case  they  may  involve  only  a  little  patch  of  skin  hardly 
the  size  of  half  a  dime,  in  another  they  may  occupy  an  immense  extent  of 
surface ;  or,  instead  of  being  diffused  over  a  large  space,  the  injury  may  be 
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concentrated  apon  a  small  ifpot,  but  penetrate  to  a  considerable  depth.  These 
differences  are  of  great  practical  importance,  on  account  of  the  inflaence 
which  they  exert  upon  the  issue  of  the  case.  The  division  of  Dnpajtren  of 
bums  and  scalds,  so  generally  adopted  at  the  present  day,  seems  to  me  to^be 
most  complex  and  unscientific,  and  therefore  well  calculated  to  embarrass 
the  progr^  of  the  inquirer.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  more  simple  the 
arrangement  of  a  subject  is,  the  more  easily,  in  general,  it  is  understood.  In 
accordance  with  this  idea,  I  shall  describe  bums  and  scalds  as  consisting  of 
two  classes,  the  simple  and  complicated ;  comprehending  under  the  former 
term  those  lesions  which,  however  extensive,  produce  only  inflammation,  and 
under  the  latter  those  which  cause  the  death  of  the  parts,  either  on  the  instant, 
or  within  a  short  time  after  their  infliction. 

Bums  are  most  common  in  winter,  among  the  poorer  classes,  who  are  very 
liable  to  have  their  clothes  set  on  fire  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  crowd  around  the  hearth  and  grate  to  keep  themselves  warm.  Women, 
on  account  of  the  peculiarity  of  their  occupation,  are  more  subject  to  them 
than  men,  and  children  than  grown  persons.  Blacksmiths,  plumbers,  glass- 
blowers,  and  foundry  men  are  particularly  exposed  in  this  way.  The  intro- 
duction  of  gas  and  camphene  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  these  accidents. 
Scalds,  on  the  other  hand,  are  most  common  in  kitchens,  breweries,  in  differ- 
ent kinds  of  factories,  especially  soap  and  candle,  and  in  all  places  where 
steam  is  employed,  whether  for  domestic  or  public  purposes.  On  our  western 
waters,  where  steamboat  explosions  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  many  persons 
are  annually  destroyed  by  the  effects  of  hot  water.  Those  parts  of  the  body 
which  are  habitually  exposed,  as  the  hands  and  face,  are  most  liable  to  suffer 
both  from  bums  and  scalds,  especially  the  latter,  steam  often  penetrating  the 
clothes  in  every  direction.  Dry  and  moist  flame,  hot  water,  and  steam  often 
enter  the  mouth  and  throat,  producing  violent,  if  not  fatal,  effects.  A  heated 
iron  has  been  known  to  be  thrast  up  the  rectum  for  the  purpose  of  homicide, 
as  in  the  famous  case  of  Edward  II. 

It  is  well  known  that  different  agents  possess  different  degrees  of  capacity 
for  caloric,  and  that,  consequently,  they  are  capable  of  prodncing  different 
effects  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  living  tissues.  Thus,  experience 
has  shown  that  boiling  metal  will  cause  a  more  severe  impression  than  boiling 
oil,  and  boiling  oil  than  boiling  water.  The  intensity  of  the  injury,  however, 
is  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  relative  capacity  of  the  substance  for  heat ; 
for  it  is  well  ascertained  that  copper  will,  other  things  being  equal,  occasion 
a  more  violent  effect  than  iron,  althongh  the  latter  possesses  a  greater  capa- 
city for  caloric.  This  fact  can  be  explained  only  on  the  assumption  that 
some  articles  are  not  only  better  conductors  of  heat  than  others,  but  that 
they  adhere  more  firmly  to  the  surface,  thus  favoring  its  protracted  extrication. 
Alcohol  and  ether,  from  their  great  volatility,  usually  produce  only  superfi- 
cial bums. 

In  the  milder  forms  of  these  accidents  there  is  merely  an  erythematous 
appearance  of  the  skin,  such  as  may  readily  be  produced  by  exposing  the 
back  of  the  hand  for  a  few  moments  to  a  stove,  or  by  applying  hot  water  to 
it  The  discoloration  is  usually  very  temporary,  but  at  times  it  is  more  per- 
manent, lasting  for  a  number  of  hours,  and  being  perhaps  soon  followed  by 
slight  vesication.  The  pain  is  of  a  smarting,  pungent  character,  but  compa- 
ratively trifling,  and  soon  goes  off.     The  constitution  remains  unaffected. 

The  application  of  heat,  whether  dry  or  moist,  unless  sufficient  instantly 
to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  part,  or  so  slight  as  to  make  only  the  most  super- 
ficial and  transient  impression,  is  always  speedily  followed  by  an  evolution  of 
vesicles,  containing  a  thin,  watery  fluid,  identical  with  the  serum  of  the  blood, 
from  which  it  is  derived.  When  the  vesicles  are  more  slow  in  forming,  as 
when  they  are  the  product  of  the  resulting  inflammation  rather  than  of  the 
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;'i:L.*-d:&tt  effect  of  the  caloric,  their  coDtents  are,  in  general,  partly  floid  and 
ytkr.'.y  h'j'M,  the  latter  consisting  either  of  Ivmph  or  of  fibro-albominoos 
r;.&v.i&r.  Their  volume  varies  from  that  of  a  pin-head  np  to  that  of  a  fist, 
tLeir  l^tl^^t  >jeing  asuallv  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  dimensioDS.  Cases 
lire  occarionaKv  met  ^ith  wliere  the  epidermis  nearly  of  a  whole  limb,  or  the 
zrearer  portion  of  the  trunk,  is  elevated  into  one  enormous  blister,  establish- 
Il'j  &  cco*t  frightful  drainage  upon  the  blood. 

TLe  surface  around  the  vesicles  is  of  a  scarlet  color,  more  or  less  tamefied, 
fcL'i  exquisitely  tender  on  pressure,  or  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The 
pain  :s  of  a  burning,  scalding  character,  and  so  severe  as  to  caase  the  most 
iL:er:^e  agonv.  The  part  rapidly  swells,  feeling  stiff  and  tense,  and  the  pain 
^.^-irrie?  a  throbbing  character.  Well-marked  constitutional  symptoms  are 
always  present,  especially  if  the  lesion  is  at  all  extensive,  and  the  patient 
laav  be  delirious,  excessivelv  restless,  and  intenselv  thirstv. 

These  injuries  are  said  to  be  complicated  when  they  are  attended  with  the 
destruction  of  the  vitality  of  the  part,  or  some  other  serious  lesion,  as  a  wound, 
fracture,  or  dislocation.  The  loss  of  life  may  be  limited  to  the  skin  and 
subjacent  cellular  tissue,  or  it  may  extend  much  deeper,  involving'  mnscle, 
aponeurosis,  vessel,  nerve,  and  bone  all  in  one  common  eschar.  Sach  acci- 
dents are  never  produced  in  any  other  way  than  by  bums,  as  when  a  person 
falls  into  the  fire,  or  gets  his  limb  in  a  stove,  grate,  or  furnace.  Dreadfol 
scalds,  however,  sometimes  occur  from  the  protracted  application  of  boiling 
fluids,  as  happens  now  and  then  in  breweries  and  soap  factories.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  loss  of  vitality,  although  not  as  extensive  as  we  sometimes 
find  it  from  the  operation  of  dry  caloric,  is  yet  sufficient  to  be  prodactive  of 
the  most  terrible  ravages.  The  epidermis  comes  off  in  large  sheets,  no  vesi- 
cles exist,  or  only  around  the  border  of  the  injured  surface,  and  the  skin  ib 
of  a  dirty  grayish,  cineritious,  or  yellowish  color,  sodden,  insensible,  and 
marked,  here  and  there,  by  a  purplish  line,  indicating  the  coarse  of  a  subcu- 
taneous vein. 

Besides  the  pain  which  invariably  attends  all  burns  and  scalds,  no  matter 
how  slight,  or  wheresoever  situated,  there  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less  constitU' 
tional  disturbance,  coming  on  at  a  variable  period  after  the  accident ;  some- 
times immediately,  and  at  other  times  not  for  several  hours,  days,  or  weeks. 
When  the  injury  is  at  all  extensive,  the  patient  will  have  all  the  symptoms  of 
one  laboring  under  a  severe  shock.     He  will  feel  exceedingly  cold,  or,  per- 
haps, have  violent  rigors;  the  pnlse  will  be  small,  frequent,  and  feeble;  the 
respiration  will  be  oppressed  ;  and  there  will  be  extreme  restlessness,  along 
with  great  thirst  and  sickness  at  the  stomach.     The  patient,  in  fact,  lies  in 
great  torture,  pale,  prostrated,  agonized.     Reaction  taking  place,  he  will 
have  violent  fever,  a  flushed  countenance,  and  a  quick,  frequent  pnlse,  with  a 
tendency  to  delirium  ;  pain,  of  a  pungent,  burning  character,  forming  all  the 
while  a  prominent  symptom.    If  the  excitement  run  high,  there  will  be  danger 
of  over-action  in  the  part,  and  of  inflammation  of  some  of  the  internal  viscera, 
of  the  arachnoid  membrane,  and  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  bowel.     Nume- 
rous cases  have  been  published  within  the  last  fifteen  years  going  to  show  that 
ulceration  of  the  duodenum  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  lesions  which  super- 
vene upon  scalds  and  burns  of  the  cutaneous  surface;  and.  in  the  more  chronic 
forms  of  these  accidents,  the  same  disease  is  sometimes  widely  diffused  over 
the  colon,  thus  accounting  for  the  profuse  and  obstinate  diarrhoea  which  is  so 
often  present  under  these  circumstances. 

Among  the  more  common  local  consequences  of  burns  and  scalds  are,  the 
formation  of  vicious  scars,  the  adhesion  of  contiguous  surfaces  to  each  othef^ 
the  retraction  of  the  affected  parts,  anchylosis  of  the  joints,  and  varioo^ 
transformations  of  the  cicatricial  structures,  especially  the  keloid.     The  scan^ 
which  are  often  of  frightful  extent,  and  horribly  disfiguring,  possess  an  et^ 
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traordinar;  contractile  power,  wbich  does  not  cease  for  a  long  time,  whicb  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  coaoteract,  and  which  freqaently  draws  ont  of  place 
every  tisane  that  is  broagfat 

under  its  inflDence,  bone  not  ^8-  ^S^- 

excepted.  Owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, the  chin  is  occa- 
Rionally  drawn  down  against 
the  sternam,  as  seen  in  Gg, 
186,  and  the  lower  maxilla 
aingolarlj  changed  in  shape. 
The  fingers  may  be  retracted 
like  claws,  or  literallj  boried 
io  the  palm,  the  hand  thrown 
back  at  a  right  angle  with  the 
wrist,  or  the  forearm  drawn 
up  against  the  arm,  wbich  ia 
itself,  perhaps,  Grml;  pinioned 
to  the  side.  Similar  effects 
occnr  in  tbe  inferior  extrem- 
ity. Thns,  the  foot  is  some- 
times tied  to  the  forepart  of 
the  leg,  and  the  leg  to  the  pos- 
teriorsnrfaceofthethigb.  In 
neglected  bams  of  the  band, 
the  fingers  are  often  united  . 
to  each  other,  so  as  to  give 
them  a  webbed  appearance. 

Bams  and  scalds  are  among  the  most  dangerout  of  accidents.  If  at  all 
extensive,  they  often  terminate  fatally  from  mere  shock  of  tbe  system,  witbont, 
perhaps,  even  the  slightest  attempt  at  reaction ;  or,  if  reaction  sboald  occnr, 
life  may  afterwards  be  assailed  by  inflammation  of  some  internal  organ ;  or 
death  may  take  place  at  a  more  remote  period,  in  consequence  of  tbe  second- 
ary  effects  of  the  lesion.  A  EuperGcial  injury  of  tbis  kind  is  generally  danger- 
ona  in  proportion  to  its  extent.  Thns,  a  scald  involving  an  entire  limb  or 
tbe  greater  portion  of  the  trunk,  althongh  merely  affecting  the  external  layer 
of  tbe  true  skin,  is  always  a  most  serious  accident,  liable  to  be  followed  by 
the  aorst  results.  On  the  other  hand,  the  danger  is  hardly  less  when  the 
lesion  is  very  deep,  althongh  it  may  not  be  more  than  a  few  inches  in  diameter. 
When  depth  and  great  extent  of  surface  are  combined,  the  chances  are  that 
death  will  occur  without  reaction,  or,  at  all  events,  soon  after  reaction  has 
taken  place,  from  constitutional  irritation.  A  prognosis,  therefore,  should 
not  be  given  without  due  regard  to  these  circumstances. 

These  injuries,  moreover,  are  more  dongerous  in  infants  and  children  than 
in  adults,  on  acconnt  of  the  greater  susceptibility  of  their  nervous  system. 
Old  persons,  too,  are  very  intolerant  of, them,  and  are  liable  to  saffer  severely, 
both  primarily  and  secondarily.  Pregnant  females  occasionally  abort  from 
their  effects ;  and  in  the  intemperate  they  often  lead  to  tbe  development  of 
delirium  tremens  and  other  distressing  symptoms.  A  burn  on  the  neck  and 
scalp  ta  liable  to  canae  arachnitis;  of  tbe  chest,  inflammation  of  tbe  lung 
and  pleura;  of  the  abdomen,  peritonitis  and  enteritis.  Finally,  a  patient, 
after  having  manfully  struggled  agaiu^st  ebb  and  tide,  as  it  were,  for  weeks 
and  months,  may  finally  be  worn  out  by  profuse  discharge  and  hectic  irrita- 
tion. 

TrtalmenL — Tbe  iadications  in  the  treatment  of  these  lesions  are,  Grst,  to 
prodnca  reaction  and  calm  the  system ;  secondly,  to  limit  the  resulting  inflam- 
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mation ;  thirdly,  to  promote  the  sloaghing  process,  when  death  has  taken 
place,  and  to  favor  the  development  of  granulations ;  fourthly,  to  moderate 
contraction,  and  prevent  anchylosis ;  and,  lastly,  to  sustain  the  strength  dur- 
ing the  wasting  efifects  consequent  upon  the  protracted  suffering  which  so 
often  occurs  when  the  patient  has  escaped  from  the  primary  effects  of  these 
injuries. 

To  raise  the  system  from  the  depression  or  collapse  into  which  it  so  fre- 
quently sinks,  even  in  comparatively  slight  burns  and  scalds,  immediate  re- 
course should  be  had  to  the  exhibition  of  a  full  anodyne,  along  with  hot 
toddy,  ammonia,  sinapisms  to  the  extremities,  and  artificial  warmth.  The 
quantity  of  morphia,  or  whatever  form  of  opium  may  be  used,  should  be  at 
least  doqble  what  it  is  in  ordinary  accidents,  the  system  being  always,  under 
these  circumstances,  uncommonly  tolerant  of  the  medicine.  A  large  dose 
will  not  only  be  conducive  to  speedy  reaction,  but  will  greatly  assist  in  allay- 
ing pain  and  calming  the  system.  If  the  shock  has  been  unusually  severe,  it 
may  be  necessary,  in  addition  to  these  means,  to  use  stimulating  injections 
and  to  rub  the  spine  with  some  irritating  lotion.  In  the  child  and  old  man, 
care  is  taken  not  to  urge  on  the  reaction  too  rapidly,  or  to  give  opium  with- 
out a  certain  degree  of  caution,  lest  the  subsequent  excitement  should  over- 
tax the  enfeebled  brain  and  heart,  thereby  leading  to  visceral  effusion.  As 
the  circulation  comes  up,  the  stronger  stimulants  are  gradually  withdrawn, 
the  more  simple  alone  being  now  trusted  to  for  relief. 

The  second  indication  is  to  moderate  the  resulting  inflammation.  With 
this  view  various  remedies  may  be  employed ;  but  what  these  remedies  ought 
to  be  is  a  point  respecting  which  there  is  still  much  contrariety  of  sentiment ; 
nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  the  question  will  soon  be  settled  one  way  or 
another.  In  the  milder  forms  of  these  accidents  the  practitioner  can  hardly 
go  amiss  if  he  employs  almost  any  of  the  numerous  articles  that  have  been 
recommended  by  the  profession  and  the  people.  He  will  find  that,  at  one 
time,  the  part  and  system  are  roost  comforted  by  cold  applications,  and,  at 
another,  by  warm  ;  that  to-day  the  one  is  borne  best,  and  the  other  to-mor- 
row ;  that  one  patient  is  benefited  by  an  ointment,  and  another  by  a  lotion ; 
that  in  one  case  he  may  use  moist  applications  with  most  advantage,  and  in 
another  dry ;  in  short,  that  the  utmost  diversity  obtains  in  regard  to  the 
tolerance  of  this  remedy  or  that.  I  am  sure  that  the  force  of  these  remarks 
must  often  have  been  felt  by  every  one  at  all  extensively  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  surgery.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  as  was  stated  at  the 
opening  of  this  section,  that  there  should  still  be  such  a  diversity  of  sentiment 
in  relation  to  the  proper  management  of  these  accidents. 

Cold  applications  are  chiefly  adapted  to  very  young,  robust  subjects,  during 
the  heat  of  summer,  but  even  then  they  should  not  be  resorted  to  without 
great  care,  for  fear  of  internal  congestion  and  effusion.  The  proper  plan  is 
to  use  them  only  so  long  as  they  are  grateful  and  soothing  to  the  system,  and 
to  discontinue  them  the  moment  they  are  found  to  be  disagreeable.  They  may 
consist  simply  of  cold  water,  spirits  and  water,  or  weak  solutions  of  acetate  of 
lead ;  and  the  same  articles  may  be  applied  warm,  care  being  taken,  when  the 
one  class  follows  the  other,  that  the  transition  is  gradual  and  gentle,  not  sudden 
and  violent.  If  the  lesion  be  very  slight,  the  surface  may  be  covered  with 
poultices  of  scraped  potato,  apple,  turni[),  starch,  arrowroot,  or  slippery  elm  ; 
carded  cotton  ;  saturnine  unguents ;  or  cloths  wet  with  soap  liniment,  or  a 
liniment  made  of  lime-water  and  linseed  oil.  The  latter  constitutes  the  famous 
application  so  much  used  at  the  Carron  Iron  Works  in  Scotland ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, exceedingly  filthy  and  disgusting,  and  should  therefore  be  discarded 
from  genteel  practice.  Carded  cotton,  an  American  remedy,  has  always 
stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  and  there  are  few  articles  that  are 
more  constantly  or  more  advantageously  employed  in  the  treatment  of  burns 
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and  scalds.  A  remedy  from  which  I  have  often  derived  signal  benefit  in  the 
milder  varieties  of  these  affections  is  the  dilate  tinctnre  of  iodine,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  part  to  two  of  alcohol.  It  is  only  applicable,  however,  when 
the  skin  is  unbroken. 

In  my  own  practice,  I  have  experienced  the  most  signal  benefit  in  the 
treatment  of  bnms  and  scalds  from  carbonate  of  lead,  in  the  form  of  white 
paint ;  and  in  1845  I  called  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  subject  in 
a  short  article  inserted  in  Dr.  BelPs  Bulletin  of  Medical  Science.  Numerous 
observations  made  since  that  time  have  only  served  to  confirm  the  views  then 
expressed.  From  its  great  efficacy,  and  the  readiness  with  which  it  can 
nsnally  be  employed,  this  mode  of  treatment  deserves  to  come  into  more 
general  use.  It  is  not  applicable  merely  to  the  milder  forms  of  barns  and 
scalds,  but  it  may  often  be  advantageously  used,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
extent  or  depth  of  the  injury. 

As  the  lead  of  the  shops  is  very  stiff,  and,  consequently,  unfit  for  use,  my 
invariable  plan  is  to  incorporate  with  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  linseed  oil  to 
make  it  of  the  consistence  of  thick  cream.  Thus  prepared,  the  affected  sur- 
face is  thickly  and  thoroughly  coated  with  it  by  means  of  a  large  camel-hair 
pencil,  a  soft  mop,  or  a  small  paint-brush.  If  vesicles  exist,  their  contents 
are  evacuated  with  a  fine  needle,  and  the  parts  are  well  dried ;  otherwise,  the 
lead  will  not  adhere.  The  dressing  is  completed  by  covering  the  painted 
surface  with  a  layer  of  carded  cotton,  or  a  piece  of  old  muslin  or  linen,  sup- 
ported by  a  moderately  firm  roller.  In  mild  cases,  one  application  of  this 
kind,  allowed  to  remain  on  four  or  five  days,  will  usually  suffice  to  effect  a 
cure.  In  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  lesion,  on  the  contrary,  a  considerable 
number  may  be  required.  Whenever  the  dressings  become  stiff  or  saturated 
with  secretions,  they  should  be  removed,  others  being  immediately  substituted. 

I  have  never  witnessed  any  bad  effects  from  white  lead  paint,  applied  as 
here  stated,  although  I  have  used  it  very  freely  in  quite  a  number  of  cases. 
In  one  instance,  that  of  a  negro  girl,  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  had  a  most 
severe  and  extensive  burn  of  the  neck,  chest,  and  abdomen,  I  maintained  the 
application  upwards  of  five  weeks,  consuming  more  than  a  quart  of  the  lead, 
without  observing  the  slightest  iujury.  In  short,  my  experience  induces  me 
to  believe  that  the  treatment  is  perfectly  safe  in  all  cases,  whatever  may  be 
the  extent  or  depth  of  the  lesion,  or  the  age  of  the  patient.  Where  a  conn- 
ter-poison.  however,  is  deemed  necessary,  it  will  be  readily  found  in  the  occa- 
sional exhibition  of  a  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  which,  while  it  keeps  the 
bowels  in  a  soluble  state,  combines  with  the  lead,  forming  an  inert  sulphate. 

White  lead  paint  probably  produces  its  good  effects  in  two  ways :  first,  by 
forming  a  varnish  to  the  affected  surface;  and,  secondly,  by  directly  obtundiug 
its  nervous  sensibility.  In  many  cases,  it  acts  literally  like  a  charm ;  the 
patient,  in  a  few  moments,  becoming  perfectly  calm,  and  passing,  as  it  were, 
from  torment  into  Elysium. 

Professor  T.  G.  Richardson,  of  New  Orleans,  has  recently  employed  with 
excellent  effect  the  suhnitrate  of  bismuth  in  the  treatment  of  burns  and  scalds, 
his  experience  inducing  him  to  give  it  a  decided  preference  over  white  lead. 
His  mode  of  using  it  is  to  rub  the  bismuth  in  a  mortar  with  a  sufficiency  of 
glycerin  to  convert  it  into  a  thick  paint,  which  is  then  freely  spread  upon  the 
affected  surface  with  a  suitable  brush,  the  parts  being  afterwards  covered 
with  carded  cotton,  retained  by  a  roller.  In  the  milder  forms  of  the  accident 
a  single  application  often  effects  a  cure. 

In  Boston,  a  plan  of  treating  burns  and  scalds  is  used  with  much  advan- 
tage, consisting  of  the  application  of  a  thick  coating  of  mucilage  of  gum 
Arabic,  which  is  immediately  after  well  dusted  with  dry  powder,  the  whole 
forming  a  complete  defence  to  the  raw  surface  beneath.  Mr.  Meadows,  of 
London,  has  recently  recommended,  for  a  similar  purpose,  a  mixture  of  col- 
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lodion  and  castor  oil,  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of 
the  latter.  The  preparation,  which  may  be  kept  ready  for  use  for  any  length 
of  time  in  an  air-tight  bottle,  is  applied  by  means  of  a  camel-hair  brush,  and 
is  speedily  converted  into  a  firm,  adherent  covering,  the  thickness  of  which 
may  afterwards  be  increased  if  deemed  proper.  In  the  more  simple  forms  of 
scalds  and  burns,  the  application  of  glycerin  is  occasionally  very  beneficial. 

Where  a  stimulant  effect  is  required,  as  when  the  parts  are  in  a  condition 
verging  upon  gangrene,  the  most  eligible  dressing,  perhaps,  is  Kentish's 
ointment,  composed  of  one  ounce  of  basilicon  ointment  and  one  drachm  of 
spirits  of  turpentine,  and  spread  upon  strips  of  old  muslin,  bound  on  lightly 
by  a  roller ;  or,  instead  of  this,  the  surface  may  be  carefully  pencilled  with  a 
weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  nitric  acid,  or  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  and 
then  covered  with  a  yeast,  port  wine,  or  tannin  poultice. 

Along  with  these  means,  proper  attention  is  paid  to  the  state  of  the  con- 
stitution, the  bowels  are  maintained  in  a  soluble  state,  diaphoretics  are 
given  to  restore  the  functions  of  the  skin,  and  the  diet  is  carefully  adapted 
to  the  emergencies  of  the  particular  case.  The  internal  organs,  particularly 
the  brain  and  lungs,  are  sedulously  watched,  the  avenues  to  disease  being 
guarded  by  leeches  and  other  suitable  remedies  for  preventing  inflammation. 

If,  despite  the  utmost  care  and  attention,  the  injury  terminates  in  mortifi- 
cation, or  if  the  vitality  of  the  parts  was  destroyed  in  the  first  instance,  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  check  its  further  progress,  and  to  promote  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  sloughs.  The  most  suitable  remedies  for  this  object  are  such 
as  are  in  use  for  ordinary  gangrene.  Fetor  is  corrected  with  the  chlorides. 
If  the  sloughs  are  very  firm,  the  knife  may  be  used,  but  not  without  the  greatest 
caution,  lest  pain  and  hemorrhage  be  induced. 

As  soon  as  the  sloughs  have  dropped  off,  the  indication  is  to  promote  the 
development  of  granulations;  a  circumstance  which  often  requires  much  judg- 
ment and  practical  skill.  The  best  remedies  are  the  warm  water-dressing, 
with  the  use  of  a  very  weak  solution — not  more  than  two  drops  to  the  ounce 
of  water — of  nitric  acid.  Sometimes  the  calamine  cerate  is  very  soothing, 
and  seems  to  do  good  when  almost  everything  else  falls.  If  the  granulations 
manifest  a  tendency  to  become  exuberant,  as  they  are  very  apt  to  do,  they 
must  be  repressed  with  the  scissors,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  systematic  compres- 
sion, tonics  being  given  to  support  the  system.  Cases  occur  in  which  these 
bodies  are  rendered  exquisitely  sensitive,  the  slightest  touch  being  followed 
by  the  most  lively  pain.  We  usually  find  that  this  condition  is  attended  with 
an  irritable  state  of  the  constitution,  and  that,  consequently,  it  requires  some- 
thing more  than  mere  topical  medication  to  get  rid  of  it.  A  judicious  course 
of  anodynes  and  tonics,  with  the  occasional  application  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  the  constant  use  of  an  elm  poultice,  constitutes  the  proper  treatment. 
Occasionally,  no  local  remedy  is  so  soothing  as  white  lead  paint.  Whatever 
means  may  be  employed,  it  will  be  found  that  they  will  require  to  be  frequently 
varied ;  as  one  loses  its  effects  another  taking  its  place. 

To  obviate  deformity  constitutes  the  fourth  indication  in  the  treatment  of 
these  injuries.  The  points  to  be  attended  to  are  threefold  :  first,  to  prevent 
adhesions  between  contiguous  surfaces ;  secondly,  to  counteract  the  tendency 
to  vicious  contraction ;  and,  thirdly,  to  obviate  anchylosis. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  tendency  which  contiguous  surfaces 
have  to  unite  to  each  other  during  the  progress  of  these  accidents.  This 
tendency  is  not  confined  to  the  fingers  and  toes,  but  is  exhibited  also  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  as  between  the  arm  and  trunk,  the  two  labia,  the  thigh  and 
scrotum,  the  ear  and  scalp.  Whenever  it  appears,  it  must  be  carefully  coun- 
teracted by  the  use  of  the  bandage  and  the  interposition  of  lint,  aided,  if  need 
be,  by  splints.  It  does  no  credit  to  a  surgeon  to  send  forth  his  patient,  after 
the  completion  of  cicatrization,  with  webbed  hands  and  feet,  or  with  his  arms 
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pinioned  to  the  side  of  the  chest,  although  soch  occnrrences  are  not  always 
entirely  ayoidable. 

The  disposition  to  contraction  in  bnrns  and  scalds  attended  with  loss  of 
sabstance  is  always  great,  and  is  often  productive  of  the  most  frightful  de- 
formity. To  counteract  this  disposition,  recourse  should  be  had,  early  in  the 
treatment,  to  carved  splints  and  tin  cases,  judiciously  applied,  and  steadily 
nsed,  not  only  until  the  parts  are  well,  but  for  a  long  time  afterwards ;  ex- 
perience having  shown  that  the  tendency  to  contraction  continues  for  months, 
if  not  years,  af^r  the  completion  of  the  cicatrization. 

If,  from  neglect,  mismanagement,  or  unavoidable  circumstances,  the  con- 
traction has  seriously  impaired  the  usefulness  of  the  part,  or  greatly  marred 
the  person's  beauty,  relief  should  be  attempted  by  the  division  of  the  offend- 
ing cicatrice,  or,  perhaps,  by  its  excision,  the  raw  edges  being  afterwards 
united  by  suture,  or  adapted  to  a  flap  of  integument  from  the  neighborhood. 

This  operation,  constituting  what  is  termed  dermoplasty,  should  not,  how- 
ever, be  undertaken  without  due  preparation  of  the  system,  for  it  will  readily 
be  observed  that  when  the  cicatrice  is  very  large,  two  most  extensive  wounds 
will  be  made,  thus  inflicting  a  violent  shock  upon  the  constitution,  extremely 
liable  to  be  followed  by  erysipelas  and  a  low  form  of  fever,  under  which  the 
patient  might  easily  sink.  At  least  a  fortnight  should  be  spent  in  this  kind 
of  preliminary  treatment 

The  operation  should  be  performed  while  the  patient  is  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  to  dissect  out  every  particle  of 
the  inodular  tissue.  To  accomplish  this,  the  surgeon  is  sometimes  obliged 
to  pass  deeply  among  important  vessels  and  nerves,  which  must,  of  course, 
not  be  interfered  with.  In  conducting  such  an  operation  about  the  neck,  the 
precaution  must  be  used  of  preventing  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  veins. 
The  bleeding  which  attends  the  excision  of  the  cicatrice  is  generally  trifling, 
and  is  easily  arrested  by  torsion  :  when  the  ligature  is  unavoidable,  it  should 
be  brought  out  at  the  nearest  point  of  the  wound,  or  through  a  small  open- 
ing in  the  transplanted  integument. 

The  skin  for  filling  up  the  gap  left  by  the  removal  of  the  inodular  tissue, 
should  always  be  taken  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  part.  Thus,  in 
the  neck,  it  is  usually  obtained  from  the  shoulder  or  top  of  the  chest,  and, 
when  the  wound  is  very  large,  two  flaps  are  generally  made,  one  on  each  side, 
the  object  being  to  guard  against  sloughing  from  inadequate  nutrition.  Due 
allowance  must  always  be  made  for  shrinkage.  Hence,  the  flap  should  inva- 
riably be  at  least  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  larger  than  the  wound,  have  a 
good  broad  pedicle,  and  be  well  stitched  in  its  new  position,  although  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  place  the  sutures  too  near  each  other  for  fear  of  embar- 
rassing the  circulation.  The  central  portions  of  the  flap  must  be  loosely 
confined  with  adhesive  strips,  and  the  edges  covered  with  charpie,  soaked  in 
oil.  The  wound  made  by  the  transplantation  of  the  integument  is  immedi- 
ately closed  in  the  usual  manner.  The  parts  are  kept  perfectly  at  rest,  being 
immovably  fixed  by  suitable  apparatus,  and  the  case  is  afterwards  managed 
according  to  the  general  principles  of  plastic  surgery. 

The  results  of  this  operation  have  been  much  lauded;  I  have  not,  however, 
I  must  confess,  much  confidence  in  its  ultimate  efficacy,  experience  having 
taught  me  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  deformity  is  sure  to  return,  though  not 
always  in  its  original  extent.  I  have  seen  enough  of  these  procedures,  both 
in  my  own  practice  and  in  that  of  others,  to  convince  me  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  classed  among  the  triumphs  of  surgery.  It  is  only  when  the  cicatrice 
is  very  soft  and  superficial  that  they  hold  out  any  prospect  of  a  very  favorable 
result.  When  the  contraction  affects  the  muscles,  tendons,  fibrous  membranes, 
and  bones,  forcing  them  out  of  their  natural  shape  and  position,  the  art  of 
surgery  can  be  of  no  avail. 
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Joints  often  become  involved  daring  the  progress  of  barns  and  scalds, 
either  from  direct  inflammation,  or  in  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  neigh- 
boring muscles,  tendons,  and  aponeuroses.  The  parts  are  carefully  watched, 
being  moved  from  time  to  time,  and  constantly  retained  in  splints,  nntil  all 
tendency  to  anchylosis  has  ceased. 

Finally,  the  secondary  constitutional  irritation  and  drainage,  so  common, 
and  so  hazardous  in  the  more  severe  forms  of  these  accidents,  must  be  met 
by  stimulants,  tonics,  and  anodynes,  along  with  a  natritious  diet,  and  exercise 
in  the  open  air.  The  wasting  diarrhoea,  which  is  so  often  present,  must  be 
checked  with  opiam  and  astringents,  of  which  acetate  of  lead  and  sulphate 
of  zinc  deserve  particular  mention,  the  former  being  given  in  two,  and  the 
latter  in  one  grain  doses,  with  half  a  grain  of  opium,  three  times  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Night-sweats  are  controlled  with  quinine  and  elixir  of 
vitriol. 

Secondary  amputation  may  be  rendered  necessary,  when,  an  attempt  having 
been  made  to  save  the  part,  death  is  liively  to  happen  from  the  excessive  dis- 
charge and  hectic  irritation ;  or  when  the  part  is  found  not  only  to  be  useless 
but  to  be  greatly  in  the  way  of  the  patient's  comfort  and  convenience. 


SECT.  VI. — FROST-BITE  AND  CHILBLAIN. 

Man,  as  is  well  known,  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  the  faculty  of  resist- 
ing the  influence  of  physical  agents.  His  constitution  is  able  to  bear  almost 
any  amount  of  heat  and  cold,  provided  the  transition  from  the  one  to  the 
other  is  not  too  great  or  sudden,  and  that  he  himself  is  at  the  time  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  his  bodily  powers.  The  experiments  of  Fordyce,  Blagden,  and 
others,  show  what  an  amount  of  artificial  heat  may  be  endured  without  entail- 
ing any  serious  eflfects,  and  the  experience  of  travellers,  as  Banks,  Solander, 
and  Kane,  is  equally  decisive  in  regard  to  his  capacity  of  withstanding  the 
eflfects  of  low  degrees  of  temperature.  It  is  only,  or  chiefly,  when  the  alter- 
nation from  heat  to  cold  is  very  rapid,  or  when  the  application  of  cold  is 
made  in  a  very  concentrated  form,  upon  a  part  of  the  body  whose  circulation 
is  naturally  very  languid,  that  severe  consequences  are  apt  to  ensue.  Baron 
Larrey,  who  enjoyed  extraordinary  opportunities  of  studying  the  eflfects  of 
cold,  during  Bonaparte's  celebrated  retreat  from  Russia,  was  forcibly  struck 
with  the  little  suffering  which  the  soldiers  experienced  when  exposed  even  for 
several  successive  days  to  the  influence  of  a  very  low,  dry,  uniform  tempera- 
ture. Thus,  after  the  battle  of  Eylau,  although  the  mercury  had  fallen  fifteen 
degrees  below  zero  of  Reaumur's  thermometer,  none  of  the  French  troops 
complained  of  frost-bite,  notwithstanding  many  of  them  had  remained  in  the 
snow,  in  an  almost  inactive  state,  for  upwards  of  twenty-four  hours.  Pre- 
sently, however,  a  fall  of  sleet  coming  on,  during  which  the  temperature  rose 
suddenly  from  eighteen  to  twenty  degrees,  immense  numbers  of  those  who  had 
been  exposed  began  to  suflfer  from  the  effects  of  cold,  consisting  principally 
in  sharp,  pricking  pains  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  body,  especially  in  the 
feet,  and  in  a  disagreeable  sense  of  numbness  and  weight.  Severe  swelling 
soon  followed ;  the  skin  assumed  a  dusky,  reddish  appearance ;  the  joints 
became  stiff  and  insensible ;  feeling  and  warmth  rapidly  diminished ;  and 
black  spots  formed  on  the  roots  of  the  toes  and  on  the  back  of  the  foot, 
announcing  the  occurrence  of  gangrene,  the  extremity  looking  dry  and  shri- 
velled, as  in  chronic  mortification.  It  was  observed  that  those  who  had 
warmed  themselves  at  fires  suffered  more  severely  than  those  who  had  been 
more  discreet  in  this  respect. 

Frost-bite  was  very  prevalent  among  the  English  troops  during  their  first 
winter  in  the  Crimea,  and  the  French  suffered  in  still  larger  numbers,  as  well 
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as  more  severely.  The  habit  which  the  men  had  of  sleeping  in  their  wet 
boots,  at  one  time  almost  universal,  contribnted  greatly  to  its  production,  wet 
and  cold  combined  diminishing  the  circulation  and  vitality  of  the  feet  and 
toes.  On  the  2l8t  of  January,  1855,  when,  according  to  Dr.  Macleod,  the 
thermometer  stood  at  5^,  no  less  than  2500  cases  of  frost-bite  were  admitted 
into  the  French  ambulances,  and  of  these  800  died,  death  in  many  having  no 
doubt  been  expedited  by  the  effects  of  erysipelas,  pyemia,  and  hospital  gan- 
grene. 

The  first  effect  of  dry,  cold  air  is  a  sense  of  numbness  and  weight  with  a 
peculiar  prickling  or  tingling,  and  an  afflux  of  blood  to  the  surface,  giving  it 
a  lively  reddish  appearance.  If  the  impression  be  maintained  for  any  length 
of  time,  the  parts  become  stiff  and  perfectly  insensible ;  and  the  blood,  re- 
treating from  the  surface,  leaves  it  of  a  pale,  whitish  aspect,  contrasting 
strikingly  with  the  previous  discoloration.  When  the  cold  is  intense,  and 
suddenly  applied,  so  as  speedily  to  overwhelm  the  parts,  the  surface  occa- 
sionally exhibits  a  mottled  appearance,  depending  upon  the  presence  of 
coagulated  blood  in  the  subcutaneous  veins. 

The  effects  of  moist  cold  are  very  similar  to  those  of  dry  cold.  Upon 
immersing  the  hand,  for  instance,  in  iced  water,  there  is  generally  an  imme- 
diate rush  of  blood  to  the  surface,  and  a  decided  augmentation  of  its  color, 
soon  succeeded  by  an  unpleasant  tingling  sensation  and  a  marked  degree  of 
numbness.  By  and  by,  however,  the  surface  becomes  white,  the  skin  con- 
tracts, exquisite  pain  arises,  and  the  whole  limb  sensibly  shrinks.  There  is 
thus,  in  fact,  no  essential  difference  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  these  two 
varieties  of  cold ;  and  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  observe  how  closely  the  first 
impressions  of  both  resemble  those  produced  by  the  application  of  artificial 
heat,  especially  in  its  dry  form. 

All  parts  of  the  body  are  liable  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of  cold;  excepting, 
however,  those  rare  cases,  where  the  impression  has  been  maintained  for  an 
QDusual  length  of  time,  the  toes,  feet,  heels,  fingers,  hands,  nose,  and  cars, 
together  with  the  lips  and  cheeks,  will  be  found  to  be  more  frequently  affected 
than  any  other  parts.  Accidents  of  this  description  are  most  common  among 
the  poorer  classes,  those  wretched  beings  whose  system  is  broken  down  by 
starvation,  intemperance,  and  every  kind  of  exposure  and  hardship,  calculated 
to  depress  the  vital  powers,  and  predispose  to  the  development  of  disease. 
Sailors  and  the  boatmen  on  our  lakes  and  rivers  are  particularly  prone  to  frost- 
bite, and  there  are  few  seasons  that  do  not  furnish  a  large  supply  of  such 
cases. 

The  primary  effects  of  cold  upon  the  general  system  are  those  of  an  agree- 
able stimulant ;  the  circulation  is  increased  in  force  and  frequency,  a  slight 
glow  pervades  the  surface,  and  the  individual  is  universally  exhilarated.  By 
and  by,  this  agreeable  feeling  is  changed  into  one  of  pain  and  torpor;  the 
brain  is  oppressed  as  if  under  the  influence  of  a  powerful  narcotic;  the  whole 
body  is  cold  and  benumbed  ;  and  the  person,  overwhelmed  by  drowsiness,  is 
obliged  to  make  the  most  powerful  efforts  to  keep  awake.  If,  in  an  unlucky 
moment,  he  should  yield  to  his  inclinations,  away  from  friends  and  assistants, 
he  sleeps  to  wake  no  more ;  the  blood  rapidly  settles  in  the  internal  organs ; 
the  nervous  fluid  ceases  to  be  generated  ;  the  respiration  becomes  heavy  and 
stertorous,  and  death  takes  place  very  much  as  in  ordinary  apo})lexy.  Should 
the  individual,  after  long  and  severe  exposure,  be  suddenly  brought  into  a  hot 
room,  or  placed  near  a  fire,  he  will  run  the  risk  of  speedily  perishing  from 
asphyxia,  brought  on  by  the  repulsion  of  the  blood  to  the  brain  and  lungs ; 
or,  should  he  survive  a  short  time,  the  frost-bitten  parts  will  be  seized  with 
gangrene,  the  spread  of  which,  as  observed  by  Larrey,  is  often  so  rapid  and 
striking  as  to  be  perceptible  by  the  eye. 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  important  local  and  constitutional  effects  of 
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cold,  when  applied  in  its  more  severe  and  protracted  forms.  As  jost  seen, 
it  may  prove  destructive  both  to  the  part  and  system,  or,  reaction  taking 
place,  the  patient  may  recover,  although  he  will  be  likely  afterwards  to  snffer 
more  or  less  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  especially  the  feet,  ears,  nose,  and 
fingers,  from  the  secondary  effects  of  his  accidents,  which  are  often  as  dis- 
tressing  to  him  as  they  are  perplexing  to  the  practitioner. 

The  treatment  of  frost-bite  requires  no  little  judgment  and  adroitness  to 
conduct  it  to  a  successful  issue.  The  great  indication  is  to  recall  the  affected 
parts  gradually  to  their  pristine  condition  by  restoring  circulation  and  sensi- 
bility, in  the  most  gentle  and  cautious  manner,  not  suddenly,  or  by  severe 
measures.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  immerse  the  part  in  iced-water, 
or  to  rub  it  with  snow,  the  friction  being  made  as  carefully  and  as  lightly  as 
possible,  lest  over-action  be  produced  in  a  part  necessarily  greatly  weakened. 
If  no  ice  or  snow  be  at  hand,  the  coldest  well  water  that  can  be  procured 
must  be  used ;  and  if  immersion  be  inconvenient,  wet  cloths  are  applied, 
with  the  precaution  of  maintaining  the  supply  of  cold  and  moisture  by  con- 
stant irrigation.  Moderate  reaction  is  aimed  at  and  fostered.  All  warm 
applications,  whether  dry  or  moist,  are  scrupulously  refrained  from;  the 
patient  must  not  approach  the  fire,  immerse  his  limbs  in  hot  water,  or  be 
even  in  a  warm  room.  Attention  to  these  precepts  is  of  paramount  import- 
ance, and  should  on  no  account  be  disregarded,  since  its  neglect  would  be 
almost  certainly  followed  by  mortification  or  other  disastrous  consequences. 

As  soon  as  the  natural  temperature  has  been  in  some  degree  restored, 
slightly  stimulating  lotions  will  be  found  serviceable,  such  as  weak  solutions 
of  camphor,  soap  liniment,  or  tincture  of  arnica  with  the  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  ammonia  to  each  ounce  of  fluid.  The  parts  are  placed  at  rest,  in 
an  easy  and  rather  elevated  position,  and  lightly  covered  with  a  blanket,  or, 
what  is  better,  exposed  to  the  warm  air  of  the  apartment,  there  being  now 
no  longer  any  necessity  of  keeping  the  patient  in  a  cool  room,  as  there  was 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  treatment.  Some  mild  cordial  may  now  also  be 
given  in  small  quantity,  and  the  patient  may  cat  a  little  warm  gruel  or 
panado.  If  the  local  reaction  threaten  to  be  severe,  it  must  be  checked  by 
astringent  and  cooling  lotions,  by  attention  to  position,  a  properly  regulated 
diet,  and  the  exhibition  of  a  purgative.  For  incipient  mortification,  conse- 
quent upon  cold,  the  best  remedy  is  dilute  tincture  of  iodine. 

Dr.  Hayes,  the  companion  of  Dr.  Kane  in  his  last  Arctic  voyage,  gives 
an  account  of  a  mode  of  treatment  of  frost-bite  pursued  by  the  Esquimaux, 
which  deserves  brief  mention,  although  it  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that 
just  laid  down.  A  native,  says  the  writer,  who  had  his  leg  frozen  above  the 
knee,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  stiff,  colorless,  and  apparently  lifeless,  was 
placed  in  a  snow-house  at  a  temperature  of  20^  l)elow  zero.  The  parts  were 
now  bathed  with  ice-cold  water  for  about  two  hours,  and  then  enveloped  in 
furs  for  about  twice  that  period.  At  the  end  of  this  time  frictions  were 
commenced,  first  with  the  feathery  side  of  a  bird  skin,  and  then  with  snow, 
alternately  wrapping  the  limb  in  furs,  and  continuing  the  rubbing  for  nearly 
twenty-four  hours.  The  limb  was  now  carefully  covered,  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  room  elevated  by  lamps  above  zero.  On  the  third  day  the  man 
was  removed  to  his  own  house,  and  in  seventy  hours  he  was  able  to  walk 
about,  with  only  a  slight  frost-bite  on  one  of  his  toes. 

When  a  person  has  been  overpowered  by  cold,  or  is  nearly  frozen  to  death, 
the  attempts  at  restoration  must  be  conducted  upon  the  same  general  princi- 
ples as  when  he  is  suffering  merely  from  the  local  effects  of  cold ;  that  is,  he 
should  be  put  in  a  cool  room,  and  be  gently  but  efficiently  rubbed  with  flan, 
nel,  wet  with  brandy,  spirits  of  camphor,  or  ammoniated  liniments,  gradually 
followed  by  dry  frictions  and  warm  covering.  If  he  can  swallow,  brandy 
should  be  given  by  the  mouth,  or  this  or  some  similar  article  should  be  throw  n 
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into  the  rectam ;  stimnlants  should  be  caatioasly  applied  to  tbe  nose,  espe- 
cially snnflr,  and  sinapisms  to  the  precordial  region,  the  stomach,  and  spine. 
As  the  circulation  and  respiration  improve,  the  temperature  of  the  apartment 
may  be  gently  elevated,  and  warm  broths,  or  wine-whey,  or,  what  is  better, 
warm  toddy,  administered.  The  efforts  at  resuscitation  should  not  be  discon- 
tinued too  soon,  since  they  have  occasionally  been  crowned  with  success  long 
after  all  reasonable  expectation  of  recovery  had  ceased.  The  practice  for- 
merly recommended  of  immersing  the  whole  body  in  cold  water,  under  these 
eirenmstances,  cannot  be  too  much  deprecated,  as  it  cannot  fail  to  prove  ex- 
ceedingly injurious. 

Pernio  or  rhUblain, — The  secondary  effects  of  cold  are  usually  described 
under  the  name  of  pernio  or  chilblain,  and  there  are  several  varieties  of  form 
in  which  they  may  present  themselves,  as  the  erythematous,  ulcerated,  and 
gangprenous.  These  effects  may  supervene  upon  slight  exposure,  and  hence 
they  are  occasionally  met  with  among  our  better  class  of  citizens,  the  parts 
most  liable  to  suffer  being  the  toes,  heel,  instep,  ears,  nose,  and  fingers. 
They  are  usually  preceded  by  slight  vesication,  and  by  burning,  tingling  sensa- 
tions, as  if  the  surface  had  been  held  near  the  fire.  These  effects  may  soon 
subside,  or  they  may  prove  a  source  of  annoyance  for  many  months ;  in 
general,  however,  they  are  of  a  transient  nature,  but  the  parts,  instead  of 
getting  completely  well,  remain  weak  and  congested,  and  are  liable  to  new 
attacks  of  suffering  from  the  slightest  causes.  Any  sudden  change  in  the 
weather  is  extremely  prone  to  bring  on  a  paroxysm ;  the  affected  structures 
become  red,  or  of  a  dusky  purplish  hue,  swollen,  painful,  and  (edematous ; 
the  epidermis  is  often  raised  into  little  blisters,  distended  with  yellowish,  or 
sanguinolent  fluid ;  and  there  are  few  cases  in  which  itching,  sometimes 
almost  insupportable,  is  not  a  prominent  symptom,  the  patient  feeling  as  if 
be  could  tear  the  parts  to  pieces. 

Ulcers  not  unfrcqnently  form,  as  an  effect  of  frost-bite ;  generally  preceded 
by  slight  vesication,  they  are  superficial,  irritable,  and  indisposed  to  heal, 
the  discharge  being  of  a  thin,  ichorous  character ;  the  parts  around  are  red, 
inflamed,  and  congested,  and  tbe  erosive  action  often  spreads  over  a  con- 
siderable surface.  In  some  cases  it  extends  very  much  in  depth,  and  may 
thus  ultimately  invade  a  neighboring  joint,  bone,  tendon,  or  muscle. 

Gangrene  is  more  frequently  a  primary  than  a  secondary  effect  of  frost-bite ; 
the  affected  part  is  of  a  dark  brownish,  or  blackish  color,  cold,  insensible,  and 
exquisitely  fetid  ;  in  some  cases  the  slough  is  dry  and  shrivelled,  like  a  rotten 
pear,  in  others,  it  is  moist  and  expanded.  In  persons  of  weak  constitution, 
and  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  body,  where  the  circulation  is  naturally 
very  feeble  and  languid,  it  often  spreads  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but  in 
general  its  tendency  is  to  limit  itself  to  a  small  space.  When  considerable, 
it  may  invade  all  the  component  tissues  of  a  limb,  the  soft  parts  as  well  as 
the  bones  and  joints. 

Pernio  may,  as  already  stated,  last  for  many  years,  alternately  disappear- 
ing and  recurring  under  the  slightest  local  and  constitutional  changes.  At- 
mospheric vicissitudes  generally  exercise  a  marked  influence  upon  these 
attacks,  the  patient  being  often  a  complete  barometer  ;  a  combination  of  cold 
and  moisture  is  particularly  prejudicial.  During  the  dry  weather  of  summer 
the  disease  not  uufrequently  goes  off  spontaneously,  but  is  sftre  to  return  on 
the  approach  of  winter.  In  this  manner  life  may  be  rendered  perfectly  mis- 
erable, especially  when  the  chilblain  is  seated  in  the  feet,  the  patient  being 
hardly  ever  able  to  walk  about  with  any  degree  of  comfort  or  satisfaction. 

The  treatment  of  pernio  is  generally  too  little  regarded  by  the  practitioner, 
who,  knowing  that  it  never  endangers  life,  is  too  apt  to  overlook  its  just 
claims  to  his  sympathy.  Of  the  various  remedies  that  have  been,  from  time 
to  time,  recommended  for  its  relief,  those  that  are  of  a  slightly  stimulating 
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character  are  most  entitled  to  confidence.  The  milder  forms  of  the  disease 
may  often  be  promptly  relieved  by  immersion  of  the  part  in  cold,  or  ice 
water,  followed  by  a  pretty  strong  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  and  opiom,  or, 
what  is  preferable,  the  dilate  tincture  of  iodine,  which,  on  the  whole,  I  hare 
found  to  be  more  beneficial  than  any  other  article.  Sometimes  prompt  relief 
follows  the  application  of  carded  cotton,  soap  liniment,  spirits  of  camphor, 
or  some  other  stimulating  embrocation. 

When  blisters  form  they  should  immediately  be  opened,  and  the  affected 
surface  freely  touched  with  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  or  painted  with  tincture  of 
iodine.  Not  unfrequently  excellent  effects  follow  the  use  of  the  dilute  citrine 
ointment,  or  ointment  of  the  oxide  of  zinc.  In  obstinate  cases  I  have  derived 
great  advantage  from  a  blister,  retained  until  thorough  vesication  was 
produced. 

The  gangrenous  form  of  pernio  must  be  treated  upon  general  principles. 
Fetor  is  allayed  by  the  chlorides,  and  sloughs  are  removed  as  they  become 
detached.  Amputation  is  refrained  from  until  there  is  a  well-marked  line  of 
demarcation. 

In  all  cases  proper  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  general  health ;  the  diet 
must  be  regulated,  the  bowels  evacuated,  and  the  secretions  improved  and 
restored.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  great  temporary  suffering  is  often 
induced  by  neglect  of  these  precautions. 


SECT.  VII. — MORBID  GBO^VTHS. 

The  skin  is  subject  to  a  variety  of  morbid  growths,  some  of  a  benign,  others 
of  a  malignant  character.  Among  the  more  simple  formations  belonging  to 
the  former  class  are  warts,  corns,  horny  excrescences,  and  the  so-called  seba- 
ceous tumor,  which,  as  its  name  implies,  has  its  seat  in  the  sebaceous  follicles, 
so  common  in  different  regions  of  the  cutaneous  surface.  Fibrous,  fibro- 
cellular,  or  fibro-plastic  growths  arc  also  sometimes  met  with,  although  they 
are  infrequent ;  they  are  never  malignant,  but  are  extremely  apt  to  return 
after  extirpation.  The  most  common  and  interesting  development  of  this 
description  is  what  is  termed  the  keloid  tumor,  incidentally  referred  to  in  the 
chapter  on  the  general  history  of  morbid  growths.  Finally,  the  skin  is  occa- 
sionally remarkably  hypertrophied,  either  congenitally,  or  as  a  result  of  inter- 
stitial deposits. 

The  number  of  malignant  growths  of  the  cutaneous  tissues  is  quite  con- 
siderable, and,  as  they  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  often  followed  by 
disastrous  consequences,  it  becomes  necessary  to  study  them  with  more  than 
ordinary  care  and  attention.  The  principal  affections,  recognized  by  patho- 
logists, as  appertaining  to  this  class  of  diseases,  are  scirrhus,  melanosis, 
eiloid,  lupus,  epithelioma,  and  the  peculiar  bark-like  formation  first  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Warren  under  the  name  of  lepoid. 

1.    WARTS  OR  VERRUCOUS  GROWTHS. 

Warts  are  those  peculiar  excrescences,  or  prominences,  so  often  seen  upon 
the  hands  aid  face  of  young  persons,  although  the  old  are  by  no  means 
exempt  from  them.  They  consist  essentially  ojf  a  hypertrophous  condition 
of  the  papillary  structure  of  the  skin,  and  sometimes  occur  in  such  numbers 
as  to  constitute  a  genuine  verrucous  diathesis.  When  this  is  the  case,  they 
are  not  only  developed  with  remarkable  rapidity,  but  are  apt  to  attain  nn 
extraordinary  size.  Of  the  exciting  causes  of  warts,  nothing  is  known  ;  they 
often  occur  in  several  members  of  the  same  family,  and  instances  are  observed 
in  which  they  betray  a  hereditary  tendency. 
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A  wart  is  r  hard,  insensible  excrescence,  generally  of  a  conical  shape,  more 
or  lees  movable,  and  attached  by  a  broad  base,  althoagh  sometimes  the  re- 
verse is  the  case,  the  anion  being  effected  by  a  very  narrow  pedicle ;  its  snr- 
face  Is  rongh,  6ssnred  or  tn  be  real  ate  d,  and  nsaally  a  few  shades  darker  than 
the  adjacent  skin ;  its  size  seldom  exceeds  that  of  a  common  pea.  When 
cat,  it  b  paiofol,  and  bleeds  somewhat.  Its  structnre  is  essentially  celluio* 
Gbrons.  The  fluid  which  follows  a  section  of  a  body  of  this  kind,  has  been 
atipposed,  but  erroneoasly,  to  I>e  contagions,  or  inocnlable.  A  wart  oa  the 
face,  arm,  or  shoulder  sometimes  becomes  the  seat  of  carcinoma,  especially 
when  it  is  constantly  nibbed  or  irritated 

The  treatment  of  warts  is  very  simple.  In  yonng  persons,  in  fact,  tbey 
often  disappear  spontaneously.  The  best  local  remedy  is  chromic  acid,  with 
equal  parts  of  water,  applied  with  a  glass  brush.  It  instantly  turns  the  skin 
black,  and  forms  an  eschar,  which  drops  off  in  six  or  eight  days,  leafing  a 
healthy,  granulating  sore,  which  soon  heals.  Tinctnre  of  iodine,  acetic  acid, 
bichloride  of  mercury,  and  snlpbate  of  copper,  also,  answer  an  excellent  par- 
pose.  When  a  verrucous  diathesis  exists,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  exhi- 
bitioo  of  arsenic,  or  Donovan's  solution.  Excision  is  necessary  when  a  wart 
displays  a  tendency  to  malignancy. 


2.    SEBACEOUS  TCMOBS. 

The  sebaceons  tumor,  essentially  consisting  of  an  enlargement  of  a  seba- 
ceons  gland  with  a  retention  of  its  secretions,  has  been  described  under  va- 
rious names,  founded  either  upon  the  character  of  its  walls,  the  fancied  nature 
of  its  contents,  or  the  kind  of  strncture  in  which  it  originates ;  as  encysted, 
atheromatous,  mcliceric,  sLeatomatous,  and  follicular.  Wen  was  the  familiar 
appellation  by  which  it  was  known  by  the  older  surgeons.  The  l«rm  seba- 
ceoua,  being  expressive  of  the  true  situation  of  this  variety  of  tumor,  seems 
to  me  to  be  preferable  to  any  other,  and  I  shall  therefore  retain  it  on  the 
present  occasion. 

The  manner  in  which  the  seliaceons  tumor  is  formed  is  easily  explained. 
The  6rst  link  in  the  morbid  chain  is  the  obstruction  of  a  sebaceous  gland,  or 
cutaneous  follicle,  either  in  conGetjacnec  of  adhesive  inflammation,  or  the 
inspissated  condition  of  its  own  secretion,  thereby  offering  a  mechanical  im- 
pediment to  its  escape.  Being  thus  for- 
cibly retained,  the  matter  gradually  in-  Fig.  187. 
creases  in  quantity,  and  as  it  does  so  it 
necessarily  presses  ererjwbere  upon  the 
walls  of  the  gland,  which,  in  time,  ex- 
pands into  a  strong  sac,  fig.  187,  varying 
in  size  from  that  of  a  ]iea  up  to  that  of  a 
small  orange.  Essentially,  then,  the  tu- 
mor is  an  encysled  tumor,  consisting  of 
an  enlarged  or  hypertrophicd  condition 
of  the  sebaceous  gland,  and  of  an  altered 
stale  of  its  own  secretion,  both  the  direct 
and  inevitable  result  of  the  closure  of  the 
natural  outlet  preventing  the  evacuation 
of  the  affected  structure. 

The  contenti  of  the  sebaceous  tumor  are 
extremely  variable,  both  in  color  aud  con- 
sistence ;  in  general,  they  are  thick  and 
whitish,  looking  and  feeling  very  much 
like  &  mass  of  lord  or  tallow;  occasion- 
ally they  present  the  appearance  and  con-  B,b»«o,i..dmor.otih-r.i|.;..n,..i«MBg 
sistence  of  honey  ;  and  cases  are  met  with        ^^  ^p,.^  ,o  .hoir  us  cjm  sod  conigah. 
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in  which  they  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  patty,  or  a  thick  mixtttre  of 

floor  and  water.     Sometimes  the  contents  of  a  tamor  ot  this  kind  are  thin, 

almost  vratery,  and  exceedingly  offensive.     At  other  timea,  again,  shoTt 

hairs,  very  soft,  and  having  well-formed  roots,  are 

Fig.  188.  found  in  them,  as  represented  iu  fig.  188. 

PiloDs  matter  is  most  commonly  fonnd  in  selm- 
ceons  tumors  abont  the  forehead  and  eyelids.     I 
have  repeatedly  seen  it  in  these  situations,  and  in 
i^ereral  instances  in  very  yoang  subjects.     It  is  not 
likely  that  the  hairs  that  are  found  here  are  develop- 
ed in  the  morbid  growth ;  on  the  contrary,  the  pro- 
bability is   that   they  are  intercepted    during   the 
..v-^w—  ......V,      process  of  occlusion  of  the  cutaneous  follicle,  and 

Tiihhiininiitiii(eTior,  '     that,  after  they  have  fallen  into  the  cavity  of  the 
cyst,  they  are  capable  of  attaining  a  certain  deve- 
lopment, but  ultimately  cease  to  grow,  and  bo  become  effete  matter. 

The  sebaceous  tumor  sometimes  contains  calcnlous  matter,  either  in  part 
or  in  whole ;  consisting  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  cemented  toge- 
ther by  a  minute  qnantitr  of  animal  sabstauce.  A  case  has  been  recorded 
where  the  integuments  of  the  battocks  were  completely  studded  with  small 
collections  of  this  description ;  tbey  occurred  in  a  young  lad,  and  evidently 
had  their  sent  in  the  skin-follicles.  Similar  formations  have  been  observed 
on  the  forehead,  scalp,  nose,  shoulders,  truuk,  and  scrotum. 

The  cyst  of  this  variety  of  tumor,  at  first  very  thin,  soft,  and  delicate, 
becomes,  in  time,  quite  thick  and  dense,  often  resembling  a  fibrous  mem- 
brane; and  instances  are  occasionally  met  with,  although  they  are  rare,  in 
which  it  is  transformed  into  fibro-cartilage,  cartilage,  and  even  bone.  In 
cases  of  long  standing,  its  thickness  is  sometimes  very  remarkable.  Exter- 
nally the  cyst  is  rongh,  and  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  the  sur- 
rounding parts  by  cellular  tissue,  which  is  not  uufrequently  considerably  con- 
densed ;  internally,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  generally  smooth  and  glistening, 
very  much,  for  example,  like  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater.  Small  sacs 
are  sometimes  observed  in  its  interior,  and  I  have  several  times  seen  indis- 
tinct partitions  thrown  across  it,  the  result,  apparently,  of  plastic,  organized 
deposits. 

The  selraceous  tnmor  has  but  few  vessels,  and  even  these  are  always  very 
small;  hence  its  progress  is  invariably  tardy,  and  its  removal  is  never  at- 
tended with  any  hemorrhage.  Little  or  no  pain  accompanies  its  develop- 
ment, and  it  never  manifests  any  malignant  tendency,  Sometimes,  however, 
it  ulcerates,  and  becomes  the  seat  of  a  good  deal  of  local  irritation  and  of  a 
highly  disagreeable,  offensive  discharge.  When  seated  on  the  scalp,  the 
steady,  persistent  pressure  of  such  a  tumor  may  occasionally  partially  indent 
the  osseous  tissue,  as  I  have  seen  in  several  instances  that  have  fallen  under 
my  observation.  Although  the  diseased  follicle  is  originally  situated  in  the 
substance  of  the  skin,  the  cyst,  as  it  increases  in  size,  gradually  pushes  itself 
beneath  it,  so  that  the  connection  between  them  is  ultimately  completely  de- 
stroyed. Meanwhile,  the  skin  itself  becomes  attenuated,  and  often,  in  great 
measure,  deprived  of  hair,  especially  when  seated  on  the  scalp,  where,  par- 
ticularly in  cases  of  long  standing,  the  sorfaco  is  often  quite  bald. 

The  degree  of  mobility  of  the  morbid  growth  is  extremely  variable,  depend- 
ing npon  its  age  and  volume,  but,  above  all,  upon  the  amount  and  laxity  of 
the  cellular  tissue  in  the  structures  in  which  it  is  developed.  Its  shape  is  for 
the  most  part  globular ;  but  when  it  is  subjected  to  considerable  pressure,  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  it  to  have  a  compressed,  flattened  appearance. 

The  most  common  titet  of  the  sebaceous  tumor  are  the  face,  forehead,  and 
scalp.     It  is  also  met  with  on  the  neck,  eyelid,  shoulder,  back,  buttock,  and 
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scrotnin.  On  two  occasions  I  hare  seen  it  on  the  prepnce,  the  patients  being 
small  boys  who  had  been  circomcised  at  the  nsaal  period  at  which  that  ope- 
ration is  performed  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Jewish  Church.  It  is  very 
seldom  that  the  sebaceous  tumor  is  found  on  the  extremities. 

The  number  of  sebaceous  tumors,  although  usually  small,  is  extremely 
variable.  Sometimes  there  is  only  one,  but  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see 
as  many  as  five  or  six  on  the  same  person.  In  one  instance,  that  of  a  man 
aged  forty,  I  counted  upwards  of  two  hundred,  most  of  them  being  situated 
opon  the  head,  face,  and  neck.  Nearly  all  began  when  he  was  quite  young, 
soon  after  bathing  in  cold  water.  They  were  of  the  meliceric  kind,  the  con- 
tents of  many  being  visible  at  the  enlarged  and  partially  obstructed  follicle, 
where  they  had  concreted,  and  presented  a  yellowish,  dirty,  wax-like  appear- 
ance. They  were  of  a  globular  or  ovoldal  shape,  and  varied  in  volume  from 
that  of  a  pea  up  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg. 

Occasionally  these  tumors  occur  in  several  members  of  the  same  family ; 
and  now  and  then  they  display  an  evident  hereditary  tendency,  as  in  a  case 
which  fell  under  my  observation  in  1844,  in  which  the  disease  existed  upon 
the  scalp  of  a  young  woman  of  twenty-seven,  and  also  upon  that  of  her  father, 
a  paternal  aunt,  and  her  paternal  grandmother.  The  tumors  were,  respect- 
ively, from  four  to  seven  in  number,  and  varied  in  volume  from  that  of  a 
marble  to  that  of  a  walnut.  More  recently  two  other  instances  of  a  nearly 
similar  character  have  come  nnder  my  notice. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  sebaceous  tumor  is  sufiBciently  easy.  Its  chronic 
march,  indolent  character,  soft,  doughy  consistence,  mobility,  and  subcutane- 
ous situation,  together  with  the  absence  of  enlargement  of  the  subcutaneous 
veins,  and  the  normal  appearance  of  the  skin,  always  serve  to  distinguish  it 
from  other  morbid  growths. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  variety  of  tumor  is  thorough  excision,  care  being 
taken  that  not  a  particle  of  the  cyst  or  wall  be  left  behind,  otherwise  repullu- 
lation,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  will  be  inevitable.  If  the  tumor  be  situated 
upon  the  scalp,  a  single  longitudinal  incision  may  be  made  across  it,  the  flaps 
being  dissected  off  from  each  side,  and  the  morbid  mass  lifted  out  bodily, 
without  exposing  its  contents.  In  most  other  regions,  however,  the  best 
plan  is  to  lay  the  tnmor  open  from  within  outwards,  turn  out  its  contents, 
and  then  tear  away  the  cyst.  When  the  integuments  are  diseased,  it  may  be 
proper  to  include  the  altered  structures  in  an  elliptical  incision.  However 
performed,  the  operation  should  never  be  undertaken  without  some  prepara- 
tion of  the  system,  as  I  have  repeatedly  known  it  to  be  followed  by  erysipelas. 

3.    MOLLUSCOUS  TUMORS. 

There  is  a  form  of  cutaneous  tumor,  to  which,  from  its  fancied  resemblance 
to  the  knots  on  the  bark  of  the  maple,  the  term  molluscous  has  been  applied. 
When  fully  developed,  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  ripe  currant,  which  it  further 
resembles  by  having  a  central  depression  upon  its  surface,  caused  by  the 
peculiar  arrangement  of  its  contents.  Their  form  is  variable;  some  are 
round  or  oval,  some  elongated,  and  as  if  compressed,  some  pedunculated, 
and  some  wallet-shaped.  In  color,  they  are  usually  red,  reddish-brown,  or 
dusky  yellowish  ;  in  consistence,  soft  and  spongy. 

Molluscous  tumors  occur  upon  various  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  face,  neck, 
back,  shoulders,  nates,  and  extremities,  and  often  exist  in  such  immense  num- 
bers as  to  constitute  a  gennine  molluscous  diathesis.  What  is  singular  is, 
that  they  are  sometimes  met  with  in  several  members  of  the  same  family  ;  a 
circumstance  which,  together  with  their  rapid  and  consentaneous  develop- 
ment, has  led  to  the  idea  of  their  being  occasionally  contagious,  or  communi- 
VOL.  I. — 40 
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cable  from  one  person  to  another  by  contact.     Whether  this,  howeTer,  is 
really  so  or  not  remains  to  be  proved. 

The  disease,  although  it  has  been  noticed  at  a  very  early  period,  as  in 
children  under  five  years  of  age,  is  most  common  in  adult  and  elderly  sub- 
jects. Its  progress  is  frequently  very  rapid,  a  large  portion  of  the  surface 
becoming  studded  with  tumors  in  a  few  weeks.  How  the  disease  is  excited 
we  are  uninformed,  nor  is  anything  known  of  its  predisposing  causes.  The 
immediate  influence  under  which  it  is  developed  is  inflammation  of  the  seba- 
ceous glands,  giving  rise  to  a  rapid  secretion  of  sebaceous  matter,  which, 
becoming  too  thick  to  escape  at  the  natural  outlets,  accumulates  in  the  inte- 
rior of  these  reservoirs,  pressing  asunder  their  walls,  and  giving  them  a 
lobulated  appearance,  as  is  rendered  evident  on  a  section  of  them. 

The  contents  of  these  little  tumors  consist  mainly  of  epidermic  scales,  in 
union  with  ovoid,  oblong,  or  cuboid  cells,  heaped  together  like  a  pile  of  eggs, 
and  occupied  either  by  granular  matter,  oil  globules,  or  a  peculiar  homoge- 
neous substance,  of  whose  nature  we  are  ignorant. 

Left  to  themselves,  molluscous  tumors  nearly  always  pass  into  ulceration, 
generally  beginning  at  their  summits,  and  gradually  progressing  until  their 
contents  are  completely  discharged,  when  the  parts  usually  readily  heal ;  or 
they  are  invaded  by  gangrene,  which  occasionally  extends  deeply  into  the 
subjacent  tissues,  and  thus  leads,  in  the  event  of  recovery,  to  dis6guring  scars. 
Finally,  cases  occur  in  which  the  tumors  become  atrophied,  or  transformed 
into  little  pendulous  wart-like  excrescences. 

The  treatment  of  these  molluscous  formations  is  best  conducted  by  the  topi- 
cal use  of  stimulants,  of  which  the  most  efficacious  are  tincture  of  iodine,  acid 
nitrate  of  mercury,  sulphate  of  copper,  chloride  of  zinc,  and  chromic  acid,  all 
more  or  less  diluted  to  adapt  them  to  the  exigencies  of  each  particular  case, 
or  the  tolerance  of  the  parts,  the  object  being  rather  to  produce  a  sorbefacieut 
than  an  escharotic  effect.  In  general,  it  will  be  found  that  brushing  the  sur- 
face of  the  tumor  over  freely  once  a  day  with  the  tincture  of  iodine  will  not 
only  promptly  arrest  its  development,  but  rapidly  promote  its  removal.  Lay- 
ing open  the  morbid  growth,  and  touching  the  raw  surface  slightly  with  the 
solid  nitrate  of  silver,  is  a  plan  highly  recommended  by  some  practitioners. 
The  most  expeditious  method  of  all,  however,  is  to  cut  it  away  with  the  knife, 
or  to  effect  its  strangulation  with  the  ligature ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  such  a 
procedure  can  only  be  adopted  with  any  degree  of  propriety  when  the  num- 
ber of  tumors  is  very  small. 

Constitutional  treatment  is  not  to  be  neglected  in  this  disease.  Occa- 
sionally the  molluscous  tumor  in  great  degree,  if  not  entirely,  disappears, 
simply  under  the  influence  of  a  change  of  air,  a  judiciously  regulated  diet, 
and  attention  to  the  bowels  and  secretions.  When  the  general  health  is  much 
disordered,  the  first  object  should  be  to  amend  it  by  the  interposition  of 
suitable  remedies,  medicinal  and  hygienic.  Cleanliness  is  of  great  importance, 
and  must  not  be  overlooked.  If  there  be  a  scorbutic  state  of  the  blood,  iron 
and  quinine,  with  sub-acid  drinks  and  vegetables,  will  be  indicated. 

4.    MOLES. 

Moles  are  congenital  spots,  occurring  upon  various  portions  of  the  external 
surface  of  the  body,  usually  of  a  dark,  grayish,  blackish,  tawny,  or  brownish 
color,  and  closely  covered  with  short,  thick,  almost  bristly  hairs.  They  oc- 
casionally project  somewhat  above  the  surrounding  level,  but  in  general  this 
is  not  the  case ;  they  are  usually  a  little  harder  than  the  natural  skin,  and 
they  present  themselves  in  various  forms,  of  which  the  round  and  oval  are  the 
most  common.  Some  persons  seem  to  be  remarkably  prone  to  the  formation 
of  moles,  and  when  this  is  the  case  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  number  of 
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them  icattered  over  different  parts  of  the  body.  When  dngle,  or  existing  in 
small  numbers,  thej  generally  occnr  on  the  face,  shoulder,  neck,  or  arm. 
Their  sixe  varies  from  that  of  a  three-cent-piece  to  that  of  a  dinner-plate. 

The  color  of  these  spots  is  due  to  a  redundant  deposit  of  the  natural  pig- 
ment of  the  mucous  network  of  the  skin,  with  an  altered  condition  of  the 
proper  substance  of  the  dermis,  and  probably  also  of  the  cuticle  and  of  the 
hair  follicles. 

Long-continued  local  irritation,  such  as  is  caused  by  friction,  pressure,  or 
the  want  of  cleanliness,  may  occasionally  awaken  ulceration  in  these  bodies, 
hot  in  general  they  remain  perfectly  stationary  and  innocuous.  A  few  years 
ago,  I  excised  a  mole  from  the  back  part  of  Uie  arm  of  an  old  gentieman,  of 
upwards  of  eighty,  which  had  been  a  source  of  annoyance  to  him,  more  or 
less,  for  thirty  years.  It  bad  latterly  become  ulcerated,  had  often  bled,  and 
was  the  seat  of  a  very  fetid,  nasty  discharge.  It  was  included  in  an  elliptical 
incision,  the  parts  healing  kindly,  and  there  being  no  return  of  the  disease. 

It  is  not  often  that  moles  become  the  subjects  of  surgical  interference ;  it 
la  only,  in  foct,  when  they  cause  serious  disfigurement,  or  when  they  fall  into 
niceration,  that  professional  aid  is  sought.  It  has  been  proposed  to  get  rid 
of  them  by  mild  caustic  applications,  as  solutions  of  ammonia  or  caustic  po- 
tassa ;  but  as  such  a  procedure  might  be  followed  by  the  development  of 
keloid,  the  best  plan  always  is  to  remove  them  with  the  knife,  the  morbid 
structures  being  included  in  an  elliptical  incision,  the  edges  of  which  are 
afterwwrds  healed,  if  possible,  by  the  first  intention. 

5.    HTPEBTROPHT  OF  THE  SKIN. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  skin  is  now  and  then  observed,  chiefly,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, as  a  congenital  affection.  It  is  characterized  by  a  soft,  pendulous 
condition  of  the  skin,  which  hangs  off  in  loose  folds  from  the  surface  to  which 
It  is  naturally  attached,  as  if  it  had  been  stuck  on  without  any  special  object 
In  all  other  respects,  the  integument  is  apparently  perfectly  normal,  there 
being  not  the  slightest  alteration  of  color,  consistence,  or  structure,  at  least 
so  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  jodge  from  inspection.  The  most  common  sites 
of  hypertrophy  of  the  skin  are  the  nates,  scrotum,  prepuce,  and  vulva.  The 
most  remarkable  example  that  I  hare  met  with  occurred  on  the  back  of  the 
neck  in  a  female  child,  upwards  of  a  year  old,  as  the  result  of  a  congenital 
vice ;  the  integument  formed  a  large  pendulous  mass,  of  a  doughy,  inelastic 
feel,  extending  from  ear  to  ear,  aud  causing  a  very  unseemly  defbrmity.  The 
child  was  in  other  respects  well  formed,  and,  with  this  exception,  remarkably 
beautiful. 

When  the  hypertrophied  integument  forms  an  unsightly  mass,  or  when  it 
proves  inconvenient  by  its  bulk,  the  surgeon  will  be  appealed  to  for  advice, 
and  under  such  circumstances  it  may  become  necessary  to  remove  the  offend- 
ing structures.  For  this  purpose,  the  parts  should,  if  possible,  be  included 
in  an  elliptical  incision,  care  being  taken  not  to  cut  away  so  much  of  the  skin 
as  to  interfere  with  reunion.  If  the  tumor  be  very  large,  and  the  patient  of 
tender  age,  recourse  to  the  knife  should  be  postponed  until  the  constitutional 
stamina  are  sufficiently  developed  to  enable  the  child  to  bear  the  shock  at- 
tendant upon  so  severe  an  operation.  Special  pains  should  be  taken  to  guard 
against  hemorrhage. 

6.   ELEPHANTIASIS,   OR  HTPERTROPHY  OF  THE  SKIN  AND  CELLULAR  TISSUE. 

Arabian  elephantiasis,  Egyptian  sarcocele,  or  the  glandular  disease  of 
Barbadoes,  as  it  is  variously  denominated,  although  uncommon  in  this  country, 
deserves  passing  notice  not  less  on  account  of  the  hideous  deformity  which  it 
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induces  than  its  obeiinate  and  intractable  character.  Tbe  favorite  seat  of 
tbis  EJnj^ular  disease  is  the  leg,  wliich  often  acquires  en  enormons  volume  and 
a  most  grotesque  appearance,  causing  a  striking  resemblance  to  tlie  leg  of 
the  elephant,  whence  its  name,  It  is  not,  however,  confined  to  tbis  part  of 
the  bojj ;  ou  the  contrary,  it  is  liable  to  occur  in  various  organs,  particnlarly 
the  scrotam,  prepoce,  and  puden* 
Fig-  1^0.  dnm,  irhich,  in  consequence,  some- 

times  acquire  an  enormons  bulk. 
A  tumor  of  this  kind,  presented 
to  me  by  Pr,  Uozeman,  and  re- 
moTed  by  him  from  the  genital 
orgaiia  of  a  negro,  weighed  forty 
pounds;  and  Clot-liey  extirpated 
one,  occupying  a  similar  sitnation, 
which  weighed  one  hundred  and 
ten  pounds.  The  adjoining  cut, 
tig.  189,  affords  an  illustration  of 
this  disease  as  it  manifests  itself 
in  ihe  foot  and  leg. 

The  diseBSe  is  met  with  ia  both 
sexes,  bat  mncb  oftener  in  men 
than  in  women  ;  it  occurs  in  va- 
rious races  of  men,  and  frequently 
EUrbinituiaof  iheiegindfoot.  begins  at  an  early  age,  although 

it  is  most  common  in  young  adults. 
In  this  conntry  and  in  Europe  the  affection  is  very  rare,  but  in  certain  parts 
of  Asia,  Africa,  Syria,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  the  West  Indies,  it  is  extremely 
prevalent  and  Eometimes  observes  an  endemic  tendency. 

Of  the  cauiM  of  elephantiasis  nothing  satisfactory  is  known.  The  disease 
is  evidently  of  an  infiammatory  character,  but  how  this  is  brought  about  we 
are  entirely  ignorant.  It  has  been  supposed  that  it  is  owing  to  an  obstrac- 
lion  of  the  principal  veins  of  the  affected  parts,  impeding  the  return  of  blood, 
and  thus  creating  congestion  and  irritation,  followed  by  plastic  exudation  in 
the  interstices  of  Ihe  cutaneous  and  cellular  tissues.  From  the  fact  that 
attacks  of  erysipelas  are  not  uncommon  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease, 
or,  rather,  that  this  affection  not  unfrequently  precedes  the  outbreak  of  ele- 
phantiasis, it  has  been  imagined  that  il  is  essentially  dependent  npon  the 
disturbance  which  it  occasions  in  the  nutritive  and  secretory  functions  of  the 
parts.  Others,  again,  have  been  led  to  conclude  that  the  malady  e.saential)y 
consists  in  on  inUammation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  attended  with  plastic 
deposits  within  and  aronnd  these  vessels,  whereby  their  caliber  is  choked 
up,  and.  as  a  necessary  consequence,  their  contents  are  prevented  from  dis- 
charging themselves  into  the  thoracic  duct.  This  view  is,  on  the  whole, 
extremely  plausible,  for  it  really  comprises  all  the  cardinal  elements  of  a  con- 
sistent theory,  which  the  others  certainly  do  not.  That  there  is,  in  this  dis- 
ease, serious  mechanical  obstruction  of  some  kind  or  other,  is  unquestionable, 
and  I  know  of  none  that  would  be  more  likely  to  produce  such  a  result  than 
compression  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  If,  then,  it  is  allowable,  in  the  exist- 
ing state  of  the  science,  to  frame  a  doctrine  in  respect  to  the  origin  of  an 
affection  so  obscure  as  elephantiasis  is  acknowledged  to  be,  we  may  conclude 
that  it  is  an  inOammatioo  of  the  absorbents,  attended  with  obstruction  of 
their  caliber,  and  deposits  of  plastic  matter,  which,  1>ecotning  gradually  or- 
ganized, is  ultimately  converted  into  on  analogous  Bbrons  tissue,  thereby 
completely  changing  the  character  of  Ihe  primitive  structures,  especially  the 
cutaneous  and  cellutiir. 

If  the  affected  structures  be  carefully  examined  by  dt'ueelion,  the  folloffiog 
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appeftnnees  will  be  observed :  The  epidennis  »  verj  moch  thickened,  nig^ose, 
and  80  flnnlj  adherent  as  to  come  off  with  difficulty.  The  true  skin  is  of  a 
whitish  color,  striated  in  its  texture,  and  Terj  hard  and  dense,  cutting  almost 
like  the  rind  of  bacon.  In  many  oases  it  is  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to 
half  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  papillsB  are  enormonuy  bypertrophied,  and 
of  an  elongated  shspe,  forming  large  bodies  which  stand  off  prominently 
from  the  substance  of  the  true  skin.  The  cellular  tissue  is  completely  changed 
in  its  character ;  its  areolas  are  obliterated,  and  their  place  is  supplied  by  a 
dense,  inelastic  fibroid  substance,  exhibiting  none  of  the  properties  of  the 
original.  In  elephantiasis  of  the  leg,  the  muscles,  compressed  by  the  new 
matter,  and  depriTcd  of  actirity,  are  found  to  be  wasted,  pale,  and  in  a  state 
of  fatty  degeneration.  The  bloodvessels  are  generally  very  much  enlarged, 
and  hence,  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  extirpate  the  morbid  mass,  as  when 
it  occupies  the  genital  organs,  tremendous  hemorrhage  is  to  be  expected. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  larger  veins  are  obliterated,  especially  in  ele- 
phantiasis of  the  lower  extremity.  The  principal  nerves  have  a  white,  flat- 
tened appearance,  and  are  apparently  augmented  in  size. 

Elephantiasis  often,  if  not,  indeed,  generally,  comes  on  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly, without  any  apparent  local  or  constitutional  cause.  At  times, 
however,  its  development  is  directly  traceable  to  local  injury,  as  a  blow, 
sprain,  or  contusion ;  and  in  quite  a  number  of  cases  it  has  seemingly  fol- 
lowed upon  the  protracted  immersion  of  the  parts  in  cold  water,  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  individual  compelling  him  to  pursue  such  a  habit.  The  symp- 
toms are  at  first  of  an  inflammatory  character ;  the  affected  surface,  red  and 
fminful,  pits  on  pressure,  and  imparts  a  nodulated,  cord-like  sensation  to  the 
finger;  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  is  hard  and  infiltrated;  and  the 
movements  of  the  diseased  structures  soon  become  stiff,  awkward,  and  em- 
barrassed. Sometimes  red  lines  or  streaks  extend  along  the  course  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  as  high  up  as  the  nearest  ganglions,  which  are  themselves 
more  or  less  tender  and  swollen.  Considerable  febrile  commotion  is  gene- 
rally present,  bnt  this  soon  subsides,  and  the  disease  gradually  lapses  into  a 
chronic  state,  which  often  ceases  only  with  the  patient's  life. 

The  diagnosis  of  elephantiasis  is  unmistakable ;  there  is  no  other  affection 
which  bears  any  resemblance  to  it  Once  seen,  it  can  never  be  forgotten.  ' 
The  part  is  not  only  enlarged,  but  enormously  increased  in  weight  and  consist- 
ence ;  it  feels  heavy  and  cumbersome,  and  is  as  hard,  dense,  unyielding,  and 
rough  as  the  leg  of  the  animal  from  the  resemblance  to  which  it  has  derived 
its  name.  The  surface  of  the  skin,  usually  much  darker  than  natural,  is 
fissured,  grooved,  nodulated  or  tuberculated,  and  completely  deprived  of  its 
normal  sensibility.  Sores  occasionally  form  upon  it,  and,  gradually  spreading 
in  diameter  and  depth,  add  greatly  to  the  local  distress.  Sometimes  small, 
hard,  shining  scabs  exist,  not  unlike  those  of  ichthyosis.  The  chronic  march 
of  the  disease,  the  remarkable  deformity  of  the  affected  parts,  and  the  peculiar 
condition  of  the  skin  will  always  prevent  it  from  being  confounded  with  ana- 
sarca, the  only  lesion  which  bears  any  resemblance  to  it. 

The  disease,  once  fully  established,  may  remain  completely  stationary  for 
years,  or  even  during  the  remainder  of  life,  or  it  may  go  on  gradually  in- 
creasing until  the  affected  parts  have  acquired  a  volume  and  a  weight  many 
times  beyond  the  natural  state.  Even  under  these  circumstances,  however, 
the  suffering  is  chiefly  of  a  mechanical  character ;  the  general  health  often 
continuing  good  to  the  last.  It  is  only,  in  fact,  when  intractable  ulcers  form, 
and  there  is  an  abundant  discharge  of  pus,  that  the  constitution  is  likely  to 
give  way  under  the  local  drain  and  irritation.  The  prognosis  is  of  course 
most  unfavorable  in  those  countries  where  the  disease  is  endemic ;  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  where  it  occurs  only  as  a  sporadic  affection,  very  few 
die  of  it. 
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The  treatment  of  elephantiasis  is,  at  best,  very  oDsatisfactorj,  however  early 
it  may  be  commenced,  or  however  perseveringly  and  jodicioasly  it  may  be 
condncted.  Regarding  it  as  essentially  consisting  in  an  inflammation  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  or  of  these  vessels  and  the  veins,  the  most  rational  plan  of 
treatment  that  suggests  itself  is  the  antiphlogistic,  of  which  leeching,  blister- 
ing, and  the  application  of  tincture  of  iodine  are  among  the  more  important 
and  reliable  means.  The  object,  in  the  first  instance,  should  be  to  reduce 
local  action,  and  thereby  prevent  subversion  of  structure.  Hence  the  sooner 
these  remedies  are  applied  the  more  likely  shall  we  be  to  obtain  resolution. 
As  a  sorbefacient,  there  is  no  article  in  the  whole  materia  medica  that  holds 
out  such  strong  hopes  of  relief  as  tincture  of  iodine,  used  either  pure  or 
variously  diluted  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  each  particular  case.  It  not  only 
promotes  the  removal  of  efi'nsed  fluids,  but  produces  a  powerful  revulsive  and 
antiphlogistic  action,  and  should  be  employed,  steadily  and  persistently,  for 
many  months  together.  The  effects  of  the  treatment  will  be  greatly  aug- 
mented, if,  superadded  to  it,  the  parts  be  occasionally  scarified,  to  relieve 
engorgement,  kept  at  rest  in  an  elevated  position,  and  well  bandaged, 
strapped,  or  mechanically  compressed.  Inunction  with  mild  mercurial  oint- 
ment also  sometimes  proves  beneficial;  and,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
complaint,  lotions  of  acetate  of  lead,  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  and  of  recti- 
fied spirits,  are  worthy  of  trial,  especially  when  there  is  much  pain,  with  a 
tendency  to  rapid  effusion  and  organization. 

Constitutional  treatment  is  not  to  be  disregarded  in  this  disease.  It  will, 
in  general,  greatly  assist  the  action  of  local  remedies  if  the  patient  be  put 
under  proper  restraint  in  respect  to  his  diet,  if  he  take  occasionally  a  brisk 
cathartic,  and  if  he  be  kept  pretty  constantly  under  the  influence  of  the  saline 
and  antimonial  mixture,  with  a  few  grains  of  calomel  every  night  at  bedtime, 
until  slight  ptyalism  is  produced.  General  bleeding  might  even  be  advan- 
tageously employed  at  the  beginning  of  the  treatment,  if  there  be  a  robust 
•and  plethoric  state  of  the  system. 

When  the  malady  has  attained  an  extraordinary  degree  of  development, 
or  has  gone  on  for  many  years  progressively  increasing,  or  has  remained 
stationary  for  a  long  time,  no  treatment  of  which  we  have  at  present  any 
knowledge,  not  even  ligation  of  the  principal  arteries  of  the  affected  tissues, 
will  be  likely  effectually  to  eradicate  the  disease,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
enable  the  parts  to  resume  their  primitive  condition.  All  topical  and  general 
means  are,  under  such  circumstances,  absolutely  unavailing ;  and  the  utmost 
that  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  cutting  off  the  supply  of  blood  to  the 
part  is  a  diminution  of  its  size,  not  a  complete  restoration  of  it  to  health. 
Professor  Carnochan  deserves  great  credit  for  the  laudable  effort  which  he 
has  made,  in  several  cases  of  elephantiasis  of  the  leg,  to  arrest  the  morbid 
growth,  and  ultimately  cause  its  absorption  by  ligating  the  femoral  artery  ; 
but,  although  his  patients,  three  in  number,  were,  from  all  accounts,  much 
benefited,  it  is  questionable  whether,  in  any,  a  complete  cure  has  been  effected. 
In  the  summer  of  1857, 1  was  present  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  when  Dr. 
Campbell,  then  surgeon-in-chief,  performed  an  operation  of  this  kind  upon  a 
negro,  aged  about  fifty,  who  had  long  been  afflicted  with  this  complaint  in 
one  of  his  legs ;  but  the  result  was  not  at  all  encouraging.  I  saw  the  man 
occasionally  afterwards  for  many  months,  and  during  my  last  visit  to  him, 
more  than  a  year  after  the  operation,  the  limb  had  not  undergone  any  mate- 
rial change,  either  in  volume  or  consistence.  Indeed,  such  a  procedure  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  eventuate  favorably,  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  excessive  disorganization  of  the  parts  and  the  astonishing  enlargement  of 
the  branches  of  the  femoral  artery.  The  operation  might,  if  performed  early 
in  the  disease,  and  if  conjoined  with  the  use  of  sorbefacients  and  the  bandage, 
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be  worthy  of  farther  trial ;  but  I  shoakl  certainly  not  feel  inclined  to  recom- 
mend its  indiscriminate  employment. 

When  the  diseased  mass  is  very  large,  greatly  incommoding  by  its  weight 
and  bolls,  and  entirely  unamenable  to  treatment,  the  only  resource  is  removal 
with  the  knife.  If  it  occupy  a  limb,  amputation  will  be  both  a  safe  and  a 
facile  procedure,  but  if  it  involve  the  scrotum,  penis,  or  pudendum,  excision 
may  prove  not  only  extremely  difiBcult,  but  exceedingly  perilous,  life  being 
endangered,  in  the  first  instance,  by  shock  and  hemorrhage,  and  afterwards 
by  pyemia  and  exhausting  suppuration. 

7.    KELOID  TUMORS. 

The  keloid  tumor,  so  called  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a  crab,  is  an 
affection  of  the  skin,  first  accurately  described  by  Alibert,  in  his  treatise  on 
cotaneous  diseases,  in  1810.  It  is  characterized  by  the  existence  of  hard, 
semi-elastic,  prominent  excrescences,  of  a  cylindrical  or  rounded  form,  more 
or  less  discolored,  and  the  seat  of  an  unpleasant  itching  sensation.  Pro- 
cesses, roots,  or  branches  usually  extend  from  it  into  the  neighboring  parts, 
the  whole  looking  very  much  like  the  cicatrice  of  a  burn. 

The  disease  is  generally  described  as  being  extremely  infrequent;  but 
judging  from  my  own  experience  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  this  is  the  fact. 
I  have  notes  of  at  least  thirty  cases,  and  many  more  have  come  under  my 
observation  of  which  I  have  neglected  to  keep  a  record.  It  occurs  in  all 
classes  of  society,  in  both  sexes,  iu  nearly  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  at  almost 
all  periods  of  life.  The  youngest  case  of  it  that  has  been  under  my  charge 
was  that  of  a  little  girl  three  years  and  a  half  old;  on  the  other  hand,  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  it  after  the  age  of  sixty.  A  number  of  my  patients  were 
negroes ;  but  whether  they  are  more  subject  to  the  disease  than  whites  I  am 
not  prepared  to  affirm,  although  this  is  highly  probable. 

The  exciting  causes  of  keloid  are  not  always  the  same.  In  some  cases, 
though  these  constitute  a  marked  minority,  it  arises  spontaneously,  and  is 
then  very  liable  to  show  itself  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  as  if  the  indivi- 
dual was  laboring  under  a  real  keloid  diathesis.  Of  this  form  of  the  afi'ec- 
tion  I  have  seen  two  remarkable  examples.  In  general,  keloid  succeeds  to 
some  local  injury,  sometimes  of  a  severe,  but  more  commonly  of  a  trivial 
character,  as,  for  instance,  a  scratch,  puncture,  or  abrasion.  In  four  of  my 
cases  it  supervened,  respectively,  upon  the  operation  of  cupping,  the  appli- 
cation of  a  blister,  the  contact  of  nitric  acid,  and  the  cicatrices  left  by  small- 
pox. In  another  instance  it  broke  out  upon  a  vaccine  scar.  In  a  young  lady 
of  seventeen,  it  was  produced  by  the  application  of  caustic  potassa,  employed 
for  destroying  an  enlarged  lymphatic  ganglion  of  the  neck.  In  several  cases 
I  have  known  it  to  follow  the  use  of  the  knife  in  the  extirpation  of  tumors. 
Thus,  in  an  elderly  lady  from  whom  I  removed  the  right  mammary  gland, 
two  years  and  a  half  ago,  two  well-marked  keloid  growths  came  on,  soon 
after  the  operation,  at  the  site  of  two  small  incisions  made  to  ease  one  of  the 
flaps  with  a  view  to  more  accurate  approximation ;  and  the  occurrence  of 
the  disease  after  the  ablation  of  keloid  tumors  both  at  the  line  of  union  of 
the  edges  of  the  wound  and  at  the  parts  transfixed  by  the  pins  used  in 
introducing  the  twisted  suture,  is  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  seen  much 
of  this  affection.  But  the  most  common  causes  of  keloid,  so  far  as  my 
observation  and  reading  extend,  are  burns  and  scalds ;  the  great  majority  of 
the  cases  that  have  come  under  my  notice  having  been  produced  in  this  way. 

The  period  which  intervenes  between  the  occurrence  of  the  exciting  cause 
and  the  actual  development  of  the  disease  is  altogether  uncertain;  in  many 
cases  it  is  quite  short,  not  exceeding  a  few  weeks,  or,  at  farthest,  a  few 
months ;  on  the  other  hand,  however,  the  time  is  occasionally  much  longer. 
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In  several  of  my  cases,  tlie  tnraora  had  acqaired  a  large  bulk  in  llie  space  of 
n  single  year.  Once  fairly  commenced,  the  disease  generally  proceeds  with 
marked  rapidity,  especially  wLen  it  is  the  result  of  some  traumatic  rnase; 
the  same  is  also  trne,  at  least  in  some  inslances,  when  it  arises  gpoata- 
neoiisly.  Thus,  in  on  instance  recently  under  my  observatioti,  no  immense 
number  of  these  excrescences  appeared  spontaneously  upon  different  parts 
of  the  body  within  a  few  months  after  the  first  manifeatalion  of  the  morbid 
actiou. 

The  peculiur  txtemal  r/iaraclers  of  keloid  wilt  be  readily  understood  from 
the  annexed  drawing,  Gg.  ISO,  taken  from  a  colored  man  upwards  of  iifby 


years  of  age,  whose  body  was  literally  covered  with  morbid  prowths  of  tlila 
kind.  They  were  particularly  numerous  on  the  neck  and  trunk,  both  in  front 
and  behind,  and  also  on  the  shoulders  and  arms,  while  the  forearms,  hands, 
and  lower  extremities  were  entirely  exempt  from  them.  In  size  tbey  ranged 
from  that  of  a  small  Lima  bean  up  to  that  of  a  sausage,  from  six  to  eight 
inches  in  length.  They  were  of  all  shapes ;  some  round  or  cylindrical,  some 
elongated  and  flntteneil,  some  angnlar,  some  crncial,  some  crab-like  or  full 
of  processes,  roots,  or  prongs;  in  short,  nature  seemed  to  have  exhausted 
her  ingenuity  in  devising  figures  for  their  represenuUon.  The  surface  of 
nearly  all  was  rough,  wrinkled,  or  puckered.  Most  of  them  projected  from 
alloc  and  a  half  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  above  the  surrounding  level; 
some  were  isolated,  others  ran  into  each  other,  thereby  adding  still  farther 
to  their  grotesque  appearance.  Their  consistence  varied  ;  most  of  them  were 
remarkably  hard  and  firm,  feeling  very  much  like  a  moss  of  Bbro -cartilage, 
with  a  slight  degree  of  the  elasticity  inherent  in  that  tissue.  In  regard  to 
their  color,  aome  resembled  the  natural  skin,  but  the  great  majority  of  them 
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were  seTeral  shades  lighter.  The  intenrening  integaiDent  wts  soond  op  to 
the  very  borders  of  the  keloid  tomors,  which  were  all  distinctly  cireomscribed, 
and  slightly  moTable,  allowing  themselTes  to  be  raised  op  with  the  thamb  and 
index  finger;  only  a  few  seemed  to  be  completely  tied  down. 

This  remarkable  case  had  commenced  early  in  life,  but  had  for  years  past 
been  almost  stationary.  The  man  was  well  conditioned  when  I  saw  him,  and 
his  general  health  had  all  along  been  excellent ;  the  only  annoyance  which  he 
experienced  was  an  itching  or  stinging  sensation  in  some  of  the  tomors,  which, 
althoogh  at  times  Tery  severe,  especially  when  he  labored  onder  constipation 
or  accidental  overheating  of  the  body,  left  him  safBcient  comfort  for  sleep 
and  other  enjoyment. 

Throogh  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Hazard,  of  this  city,  I  had  an  opportonity, 
last  sommer,  of  seeing  another  very  interesting  case  of  spontaneous,  nniyersal 
keloid  disease,  in  the  person  of  a  yonng  gentleman,  aged  18  years,  a  native 
of  Coba.  XTp  to  twelve  months  previoosly,  when  it  first  began  to  show  itself, 
he  had  always  enjoyed  excellent  health,  and,  so  far  as  he  knew,  he  was  per- 
fectly  free  from  hereditary  taint  of  every  description.  The  tamors  were,  for 
the  most  part,  of  a  rounded  or  oval  shape,  not  very  hard  to  the  touch,  mov- 
able, vascular,  and  of  a  dusky  reddish  hoe.  In  a  few  places  they  existed  as 
distinct  ridges,  from  a  line  to  an  inch  in  width,  projecting  prominently  beyond 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  surface.  The  hands  and  feet  were  covered  with 
them,  particularly  the  joints  of  the  fingers  and  toes ;  they  were  also  found  on 
the  legs,  knees,  buttocks,  right  arm,  and  elbow.  They  were  free  from  pain, 
and  quite  tolerant  of  manipulation.  The  general  health  was  somewhat  im- 
paired, the  youth  looking  dyspeptic,  and  laboring  under  partial  paralysis  of 
the  left  superior  extremity. 

In  white  persons  the  keloid  tumor  is  generally  a  few  shades  redder  than 
the  adjoining  skin  ;  occasionally,  indeed,  it  has  a  very  fiery  appearance,  and 
is  pervaded  by  numerous,  delicate,  superficial  vessels,  in  a  state  of  habitual 
congestion. 

The  site  of  the  keloid  tumor  presents  nothing  of  a  definite  character. 
When  traumatic,  it  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  body,  and  the  same  thing, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  may  happen  in  the  idiopathic  form.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  it  is  particularly  prone  to  appear  on  the  chest,  but,  judging 
from  my  own  observation,  I  should  be  inclined  to  doubt  it 

Pathologists  have  made  a  distinction  between  keloid  tumors  by  separating 
them  into  two  varieties,  the  true  and  the  spurious.  The  former,  it  is  alleged, 
arise  spontaneously,  whereas  the  latter  are  always  caused  by  some  local  injury, 
soch  as  that  already  referred  to.  From  my  knowledge,  however,  of  this  dis- 
ease, I  am  satisfied  that  such  a  division  is  altogether  arbitrary,  and,  conse- 
qoently,  without  any  foundation  in  nature ;  the  structure  in  both  of  the  so- 
called  varieties  being  perfectly  identical. 

Keloid,  although  a  troublesome,  is  not  a  dangerous  disease,  inasmuch  as  it 
never  degenerates  into  malignancy.  Of  all  the  cases  that  have  come  under 
my  notice,  not  one  has  exhibited  such  a  tendency.  When  excised,  however, 
it  nearly  always  returns,  and  that  in  a  very  short  time,  rising  with  increased 
activity,  like  a  phcenix  from  its  ashes ;  so  that  the  second  state  is  literally 
much  worse  than  the  first.  In  some  cases,  the  tumors  remain  completely 
stationary  for  a  long  time ;  in  others,  on  the  contrary,  they  gradually  advance 
until  they  have  acquired  a  considerable  bulk,  when  they  usually  become  pas- 
sive, and  so  continue  for  many  years.  Occasionally,  in  consequence  appa- 
rently of  prolonged  pressure  or  local  irritation,  they  take  on  ulcerative  action, 
but  such  an  occurrence  is,  according  to  my  observation,  very  unusual. 

In  regard  to  their  structure,  keloid  formations  belong  to  the  class  of  fibro- 
plastic growths,  described  in  the  chapter  on  tumors.  The  fibres  intersect 
each  other  in  every  possible  direction,  intercepting  cells  or  spaces  occupied 
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by  plastic  matter,  at  a  softer  nature.  A  section  present§,  to  the  naked  vjt, 
a  whitish,  homogeneoas  aspect,  or,  if  the  mass  be  very  old,  very  macb  the 
appearance  of  sn  nuripe  pear  or  tamip.  It  creaks  slightly  under  the  knife, 
and  is  of  a  dense,  firm  consisteDce,  with  very  little  elasticity.  Hardly  any 
TCBsels  are  perceptible  in  its  interior,  but  the  sarface  of  the  growth  is  asnally, 
aa  already  stated,  qnite  vascular,  the  vessels  passing  over  it  in  distinct  lines, 
more  or  less  tortuons  and  varicose  in  their  arrangement.  The  minnte  strac- 
tnre  of  keloid  is  well  seen  in  fig.  191,  drawn  from  one  of  my  specimens  by 
Dr.  SaCosta. 

Fig.  191. 


The  trealmerU  of  keloid  is  altogether  nnsatiafactory.  So  far  as  I  know, 
there  is  no  remedy  which  exercises  the  slightest  influence  in  arresting  its  pro* 
gress  or  promoting  its  removal.  Sorhefacients  and  alterants  of  every  de- 
scription, in  every  form  of  combination,  and  in  every  variety  of  dose,  hare 
been  employed,  and  yet  I  am  not  aware  of  a  solitary  instance  in  which  their 
exhibition,  however  protracted,  has  been  followed  by  a  cnre,  or  even  by  a 
tendency  towards  sach  a  result.  The  different  preparations  of  iodine,  arsenic, 
chloride  of  bariam,  hydrocbtorate  of  ammonin,  and  other  kindred  articles, 
BO  serviceable  in  some  other  morbid  growths,  have  all  signally  failed  in  effect- 
ing any  beneficial  changes  in  this.  The  excessive  itching,  burning,  or  sting- 
ing, which  is  a  source  of  snch  annoyance  when  the  tnmors  are  large  or  name- 
rons,  is  l^est  relieved,  occording  to  ray  experience,  by  a  proper  regulation  of 
the  diet,  an  occasional  active  pnrgative,  the  exhibition  of  the  antimonial  and 
saline  mixture  with  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic,  and  the  frequent  use  of  the 
tepid  bath,  either  simple,  or  medicated  with  soda,  potagsa,  common  salt,  or 
bran.  Anointing  the  tumors  occasionally  with  oil  or  mild  pomatum  will 
also  prove  serviceable.  Everything  like  pressure  or  local  irriution  mast  be 
carefully  guarded  against.  If  ulceration  arise,  none  but  the  most  soothing 
remedies  should  be  employed. 

As  to  excinon,  my  experience  is  decidedly  opposed  to  it.  In  the  many 
cases  in  which  I  have  tried  it,  signal  failure  has  been  the  result,  the  disease 
always  returning  at  the  site  of  the  cicatrice  within  s  short  time  after.  It  f< 
only  when  the  tumors  act  obstmctingly,  as  when  they  impede  the  opening  ct 
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a  natoral  outlet,  or  become  a  source  of  great  disfignremeDt,  that  interference 
should  be  considered  as  warrantable.  In  some  cases  relief  might  possibly  be 
afforded  by  a  plastic  operation,  but  on  this  point  I  am  not  able  to  say  any- 
thing from  personal  experience. 

8.  ETLOID. 

The  eiloid  tumor  is  extremely  uncommon,  only  a  few  cases  having  hitherto 
been  met  with.  It  was  first  described  by  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  who  gave  it 
the  present  name  in  consideration  of  its  peculiar  coil-like  disposition.  In  its 
earlier  stages  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  small  elevation,  similar  to  that 
occasioned  by  a  burn,  which  goes  on  gradually  increasing,  without  pain,  heat, 
redness,  or  ulceration,  until  it  acquires  a  large  bulk,  and  sensibly  affects  the 
general  health.  The  rolls,  in  the  case  of  the  Boston  surgeon,  lay  in  close 
contact  with  each  other,  each  being  about  four  inches  in  length,  the  whole 
together  looking  very  much  like  a  triple  coil  of  inflated  intestine.  The  growth 
seemed  to  have  begun  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck  by  a  narrow  base.  The 
patient  was  a  negress,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  whose  health  had  not  been 
good  for  some  time  past.  The  tumor,  although  removed  along  with  a  portion 
of  sound  skin,  soon  returned.  When  the  girl  was  seen  eighteen  months  after- 
wards, it  occupied  the  same  site,  but  was  not  as  large  as  the  original  one. 
Being  again  extirpated,  it  rapidly  reappeared,  and  soon  proved  fatal,  the 
patient  dying  dropsical.  Dissection  of  the  body  revealed  important  disease 
of  the  liver,  water  in  the  splanchnic  cavities,  and  great  enlargement  of  the 
lymphatic  ganglions  of  the  abdomen. 

Of  the  anatomy  of  eiloid  nothing  is  known.  It  probably  takes  its  rise  in 
the  substance  of  the  dermis,  but  how,  or  in  what  particular  part,  has  not  been 
determined.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Warren  has  failed  to  inform  us 
whether  the  secondary  growth  had  the  same  coil-like  appearance  as  the  pri- 
mary one.  The  only  remedy,  of  course,  for  this  disease,  is  early  and  efficient 
extirpation,  with  proper  attention  afterwards  to  the  general  health. 

9.  LEPOID. 

The  lepoid  formation  is  roost  generally  observed  upon  the  face,  nose,  and 
forehead  of  elderly  persons,  usually  males,  of  a  delicate  florid  complexion,  with 
a  habitual  tendency  to  congestion  of  the  capillary  vessels,  light  eyes,  and 
light,  brown,  or  reddish  hair.  Although  occasionally  single,  I  have  more 
commonly  found  it  to  be  multiple.  In  some  instances,  indeed,  quite  a  num- 
ber of  lepoid  spots  are  observed,  scattered  about  in  different  directions,  with 
intermediate  healthy  skin.  It  generally  makes  its  appearance  in  the  form  of 
a  small,  circumscribed  speck,  not  larger,  perhaps,  than  a  mustard  seed,  and 
of  a  dirty,  grayish  color,  which  becomes  covered  with  a  very  rough,  brownish 
crust  or  scale,  resembling  the  bark  of  a  tree,  whence  its  name.  This,  falling 
off*,  is  soon  succeeded  by  another,  of  the  same  complexion,  form,  and  con- 
sistence. Thus  the  disease  is  often  kept  up  for  many  successive  years.  At 
last,  however,  ulceration  sets  in,  and  the  dermis  exhibits  a  red,  glossy  surface, 
spicular,  pitted,  or  granular,  and  throwing  out  a  thin,  ill-elaborated  pus.  The 
skin,  upon  inspection,  is  found  to  be  almost  of  a  gristly  hardness,  its  internal 
surface  being  studded  with  numerous  little,  whitish,  rounded  bodies,  con- 
nected together  by  a  dense,  grayish  substance.  The  progress  of  the  disease 
is  attended  with  hardly  any  pain ;  but  the  patient  is  generally  very  much  an- 
noyed by  itching,  leading  to  an  irresistible  desire  to  scratch,  which  always 
aggravates  it. 

The  nature  of  lepoid  is  undetermined.  Without  being  able  to  speak  posi- 
tively, I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  merely  a  variety  of  lupus 
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or  epithelioma;  a  supposition  deriring  plaasibility  from  the  circomstaDce 
that,  although  generally  disposed  to  remain  long  stationary,  or  to  make  bat 
little  progress,  it  often  ultimately  takes  on  malignant  action ;  pursaing  then 
Yery  much  the  same  course  as  the  milder  forms  of  lupus. 

The  best  remedy  for  this  disease  is  non-interference.  The  rough,  bark-like 
scale  may  occasionally  be  softened  with  a  little  very  dilute  citrine  ointment, 
or  covered  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  collodion  and  one  of  castor  oil,  to 
serve  as  a  defence  from  the  air.  All  irritating  applications  must  be  refrained 
from.  If  the  disease  is  inclined  to  spread,  the  tissues  may  be  destroyed 
with  the  Vienna  paste,  or  removed  with  the  knife ;  but  in  general  it  will  be 
safest  to  eschew  all  operative  interference,  as  likely  to  aggravate  the  case  by 
an  early  recurrence  of  the  formation,  and  its  more  rapid  tendency  to  malig- 
nancy. 

10.   LUPUS. 

Under  the  term  lupus  are  comprehended  two  varieties  of  disease,  the  chief 
peculiarity  of  which  is  a  tendency  to  destructive  ulceration  of  the  skin  and 
areolar  tissue,  or  of  these  and  the  more  deep-seated  structures.  In  point  of 
fact  the  two  affections  are  identical,  the  only  difference  between  them  being 
that  the  one  is  milder  than  the  other,  more  tardy  in  its  progress,  and  less 
disposed  to  spread,  its  ravages  being  generally  limited  to  the  cutaneous  tex- 
tures, or  to  the  parts  in  which  it  is  originally  located.  The  former  of  these 
affections  is  called  the  non-exedent,  stationary,  or  serpiginous  ulcer;  the 
latter  the  exedent,  eating,  or  corroding  ulcer.  It  is  also  known  as  the  can- 
croid or  voracious  ulcer.  The  older  surgeons  described  it  under  the  appella- 
tion of  noli  me  tangere,  in  reference  to  the  exquisite  sensibility  by  which  it  is 
so  often  characterized.  The  term  lupus,  signifying  wolf,  is  suggestive  of  the 
destructive  tendency  of  the  affection. 

Of  the  causes  of  lupus,  in  both  of  its  forms,  we  have  no  definite  know- 
ledge. In  general,  it  comes  on  spontaneously,  or  without  any  assignable 
reason,  and  soon  exhibits  its  peculiar  features.  Occasionally  its  origin  is 
apparently  referable  to  some  local  injury,  as  a  scratch,  abrasion,  or  contu- 
sion, or  to  the  irritation  of  some  warty  growth.  It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  a  scrofulous  state  of  the  constitution  predisposes  to  its  occurrence,  and 
this  is  probably  true,  although  in  a  much  less  degree  than  has  been  imagined. 
My  own  experience  certainly  does  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  origin 
of  the  disease  has,  in  general,  any  such  relation;  in  most  of  the  cases  that 
have  come  under  my  observation,  the  patients  seemed  to  be  peculiarly  free 
from  strumous  taint,  both  as  it  respected  the  actual  state  of  their  own  sys- 
tem, and  everything  like  hereditary  transmission.  Persons  of  a  delicate, 
ruddy  complexion,  with  light  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  an  unusually  active  capil- 
lary circulation,  are  most  prone  to  the  disease,  not  only  as  it  regards  its  fre- 
quency, but  also  the  rapidity  of  its  progress  and  the  extent  of  its  ravages. 
How  far  a  syphilitic  taint  of  the  constitution  may  act  as  a  predisposing  cause 
of  lupus  is  a  point  that  has  not  been  ascertained ;  unfortunately,  it  is  seldom 
in  the  power  of  the  practitioner  to  obtain  a  sufficiently  accurate  account  of 
his  cases  to  enable  him  to  trace,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  their  various  rela- 
tions. 

Lupus  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  body,  but  it  will  most  commonly  be 
found  to  manifest  a  peculiar  predilection  for  the  nose,  cheeks,  and  eyelids, 
especially  the  lower.  It  is  observed  in  both  sexes,  and  rarely  shows  itself 
until  after  the  age  of  forty.  When  it  attacks  the  face,  it  sometimes  breaks 
out  simultaneously,  or  nearly  so,  at  several  points.  The  ulcers,  in  both 
varieties  of  the  affection,  are  usually  of  an  intractable  nature,  or  if,  as  occa- 
sionally happens,  they  heal  at  one  place,  they  are  sure  to  spread  at  another. 
Their  secretions  are  of  an  ichorous  nature,  and  their  surface  is  covered  by  a 
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brownhb,  cliamcteristie  scab.  If  reparation  take  place,  tbe  new  skin  is 
alirajs  very  hard,  white,  irregular,  and  prone  to  take  on  disease  from  the 
slightest  caoses. 

1.  The  noH-ex^deni  lupus,  often  described  as  the  serpiginous  nicer  of  the 
face,  generallj  begins  either  as  a  small,  hard,  white,  shining  tubercle,  or  as 
a  fissure,  crack,  or  excoriation,  with  indurated  edges,  and  a  thin,  brownish 
incrustation.  In  either  case,  it  soon  exhibits  its  characteristic  tendency  to 
spread,  not  in  depth,  but  circumferential!  j,  for  it  rarely,  at  least  in  its  earlier 
stages,  penetrates  beyond  the  substance  of  the  true  skin,  or  even  far  into  it. 
In  fact,  it  is  essentially  a  superficial  ulcer,  passing  generally  from  one  point 
to  another,  but  seldom  inyolying  the  deeper  structures,  except,  perhaps,  when 
it  appears  on  the  ala  of  the  nose,  where  it  occasionally  evinces  a  highly  ero- 
sive disposition.  When  it  affects  the  eyelids,  it  may,  in  time,  extend  to  the 
fibres  of  the  orbicular  muscle,  and  even  to  the  tarsal  cartilage,  but  in  gene- 
ral it  remains  limited  for  years  to  the  skin,  or  skin  and  areolar  tissue.  The 
parts  around  the  ulcer  are  hard,  puckered,  tender,  and  usually  somewhat  red- 
dish, although  very  often  they  retain  their  normal  color.  The  ulcer  is  the 
seat  of  occasional,  darting,  stinging,  or  shooting  pain,  and  of  more  or  less 
itching,  generally  much  more  disagreeable  than  the  pain  itself.  When  the 
scab,  which  is  usually  very  thin,  and  of  a  brownish,  or  blackish  color,  drops 
off,  it  is  speedily  succeeded  by  another  of  a  similar  kind.  When  the  surface 
is  thus  exposed,  it  is  occasionally  found  to  be  covered  by  very  red,  vascular, 
sensitive  granulations,  smeared  over  with  thick,  yellowish,  viscid  pus,  and  dis- 
posed to  bleed  on  the  slightest  touch.  The  edges  of  the  ulcer  are  usually 
steep.  Jagged,  and  slightly  everted.  As  the  sore  spreads  in  one  direction,  it 
often  heals  in  another,  leaving  a  whitish,  leucoid,  or  milky  scar,  strikingly 
contrasting  with  the  surrounding  parts. 

The  non-exedent  form  of  lupus  is  said  to  be  most  common  in  young  scro- 
folous  females,  but,  if  this  be  the  fact,  my  experience  has  failed  to  afford  me 
any  evidence  of  it  In  most  of  the  cases  that  have  fallen  under  my  observa- 
tion, and  they  have  been  very  numerous,  it  appeared  after  middle  life,  in  both 
sexes,  with  a  complexion  that  was  either  very  florid  at  the  time,  or  had  been 
so  shortly  before  the  attack.  My  opinion  is  that  writers  often  confound  this 
affection  with  the  effects  of  a  syphilitic  taint  of  the  system,  exhibiting  itself 
in  the  form  of  one  or  more  superficial,  foul,  obstinate  ulcers,  which,  when 
their  nature  is  properly  understood,  may  always  be  made  to  disappear 
promptly  under  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  bichloride  of  mercury. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  variety  of  lupus,  none  bat  the  mildest  and  most 
soothing  applications  should  be  employed.  The  one  from  which  I  have  de* 
rived  most  benefit  is  the  dilute  tincture  of  iodine,  which,  while  it  changes  the 
action  of  the  secernent  vessels,  promotes  the  removal  of  effused  fluids,  and 
serves  as  a  protective  against  atmospheric  and  other  injurious  impressions. 
As  long  as  the  scab  remains  on  the  surface  of  the  ulcer,  it  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed ;  otherwise  it  may  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  lint,  spread  with  a  small 
quantity  of  the  ointment  of  the  nitrate  of  mercury,  largely  diluted  with 
simple  cerate.  Occasionally  a  little  powdered  opium  forms  a  valuable  addi- 
tion. Brushing  over  the  part  once  every  three  or  four  days  with  a  mixture 
of  collodion  and  glycerine  often  answers  a  good  purpose.  When  the  ulcer 
is  foul,  and  has  a  disposition  to  spread,  it  should  be  touched  once  or  twice, 
lightly  but  effectually,  with  the  dilute  acid  nitrate  of  mercury.  All  severe 
applications  must  be  avoided,  as  they  generally  do  immense  harm. 

Along  with  these  topical  remedies,  special  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
state  of  the  general  health,  which  is  often  not  a  little  disordered.  The  diet 
should  be  light,  simple,  unirritant,  and  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  of  a  vege- 
table character,  the  drinks  consisting  of  water,  milk,  or  weak  tea;  the  bowels 
and  secretions  should  be  regulated  with  blue  mass  and  ipecacuanha,  or  blue 
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mass  and  colocynth  ;  and  if  signs  of  debility  exist,  as  denoted  by  the  state 
of  the  coontenance,  pnlse,  and  strength,  tonics  should  be  resorted  to,  in  com- 
bination with  alterants,  of  which  the  best  are  quinine  and  iodide  of  iron,  in 
combination  with  a  minute  quantity  of  bichloride  of  mercury  and  arsenioas 
acid.  Of  late,  very  favorable  mention  has  been  made  of  the  use  of  the  chlo« 
ride  of  arsenic  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  in  doses  varying  from  eight 
to  fifteen  drops  thrice  a  day,  and  a  number  of  cases  illustrative  of  its  bene- 
ficial effects  have  appeared  in  the  medical  journals.  Of  its  efficacy,  how- 
ever, I  can  say  nothing  from  personal  experience.  When  the  vital  forces 
are  much  impaired,  cod-liver  oil  and  milk  punch  must  be  pressed  into  the 
service. 

2.  The  other  variety  of  lupus,  the  exedent,  corroding,  or  devouring  lupos, 
of  authors,  belongs  unmistakably  to  the  class  of  affections  described  by 
modern  pathologists  under  the  name  of  epithelioma,  or  cancroid  disease.  It 
is  a  genuine  cancerous  development,  generally  beginning  in  the  form  of  a  hard 
tubercle,  t^rack,  or  warty  excrescence,  and  rapidly  extending  in  different  di- 
rections, both  in  circumference  and  depth,  until  it  has  occasioned  the  most 
frightful  ravages,  and  the  most  dreadful  and  disgusting  deformity.  Thus,  it 
often  consumes  the  whole  of  the  nose,  one  cheek,  the  entire  lip,  the  chin,  or 
perhaps  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  and  the  forehead,  the  ball  of  the  eye  being 
completely  severed  from  its  connections  and  dropping  down  into  the  frightful 
chasm  below.  To  witness  some  of  these  cases  is  a  truly  pitiful  and  shocking 
sight.  The  progress  of  the  disease  is  often  remarkably  rapid,  great  mischief 
being  sometimes  done  in  a  few  months;  at  other  times  its  march  is  more  slow, 
or  the  malady,  after  having  evinced  a  most  destructive  tendency,  may  suddenly 
stop,  with  all  the  appearances  of  a  complete  cessation  of  hostilities.  A  case 
has  been  reported  to  me  where  the  morbid  action,  after  having  destroyed  the 
greater  portion  of  one  cheek  with  the  corresponding  antrum,  has  remained 
in  a  state  of  abeyance  for  the  last  eight  years,  although  it  had  been  steadily 
pursuing  its  course  for  upwards  of  fifteen. 

The  ulcer  in  this  variety  of  lupus  has  an  excavated  appearance,  as  if  it 
had  been  punched  out  of  the  parts  on  which  it  rests ;  its  edges,  however,  are 
generally  somewhat  everted,  or  everted  at  one  place  and  slightly  overhanging 
at  another,  ragged,  and  often  as  if  worm-eaten ;  the  bottom  is  foul  and  covered 
with  unhealthy  granulations,  or  granulations  and  aplastic  lymph;  the  discharge 
is  ichorous  and  irritating ;  and  the  surface  around  is  indurated,  tender,  and 
more  or  less  discolored  and  oedematous.  The  pain  is  generally  severe,  being 
of  a  sharp,  biting,  darting,  or  shooting  character,  and  liable  to  temporary 
exacerbations  from  exposure,  irregularities  of  diet,  and  atmospheric  vicissi- 
tudes. The  general  health,  at  first  perhaps  entirely  sound,  becomes  seriously 
affected  during  the  progress  of  the  disease ;  the  appetite  and  sleep  are  im- 
paired ;  the  strength  declines ;  marasmus  gradually  ensues ;  and  the  patient, 
worn  out  by  suffering,  finally  dies  completely  exhausted. 

The  great  object  in  the  treatment  of  the  corroding  form  of  lupus  is  to  ar- 
rest the  morbid  action,  either  with  the  knife,  or  some  suitable  escharotic,  as 
the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  or  the  Vienna  paste.  In  regard  to  the  first  of 
these  measures,  I  must  confess  I  have  no  great  confidence  in  its  efficacy  as  a 
means  of  preventing  a  recurrence  of  the  disease,  since  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  capable  of  exerting  upon  the  capillaries  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
affected  parts  that  alterant  influence  which  is  necessary  to  cause  a  perma- 
nent suspension  of  the  specific  action  upon  which  the  malady  originally  de- 
pended. In  most  of  the  cases  in  which  I  have  employed  the  knife,  the  result 
has  been  anything  but  flattering,  notwithstanding  the  most  thorough  excision 
and  the  most  careful  attention  in  regard  to  the  after  treatment.  Indeed,  I 
have  often  been  struck  with  the  apparent  avidity,  so  to  speak,  with  which 
the  disease  returns.     My  opinion,  therefore,  is  that  excision,  as  a  general 
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mie,  Rhoald  pve  wa;  to  escharoticR,  either  each  as  have  been  jast  slladed 
to,  or,  what  I  believe  is  preferable,  in  nearly  all  caseB,  the  actnal  cantery. 
The  hot  iron  not  only  effectaally  deatroys  the  diseased  tissaes,  bat  it  seems 
to  create  a  wide  spread  salutary  inflaeiice  among  the  surronnditiK  parts,  emi- 
oentlf  anfavorsble  to  repnilnlation.  Notwithstanding,  however,  all  the  care 
and  precaation  that  can  be  employed  both  to  get  rid  of  the  disease  and  to 
oppose  ita  retam,  it  most  be  confessed  that  onr  efforts  are  generally,  in  the 
eod,  DDavailing,  the  malady  asnally  coming  back,  and  nltimateiy  terminating 
fatally. 

As  long  as  the  disease  is  stationary,  it  will  be  best,  as  a  general  rale,  not 
to  interfere  with  it  in  any  manner;  the  scab,  if  there  be  any,  should  be  let 
alone,  or,  if  the  anr&ce  be  exposed,  it  should  be  treated  with  the  most  sooth- 
ing and  gentle  means. 

The  general  health  mnst,  in  this  as  in  the  more  simple  variety,  receive, 
thronghout,  proper  attention ;  alterants  and  tonics  will  often  afford  essential 
service ;  and  the  strictest  vigtlance  shoDld  be  exercised  in  regard  to  the  diet, 
bowels,  and  secretions.  Arsenic,  bichloride  of  mercnry,  and  iodide  of  iron 
are  particularly  deserving  of  trial  as  constitutional  remedies. 

11.    HELANOBia 

Melanosis  of  the  skin,  fig.  192,  is  very  nncomraon,  and  probably  never 
occnrs  as  a  primary  disease,  being  apparently  always  propagated  from  the 
sobcutaneons    cellatar    sabstance,   or 

from   some    lymphatic   ganglion.     It  Fig.  192. 

nearly  always  co-exists  with  melanosis 
{a  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  is, 
therefore,  merely  an  evidence  of  a 
general  taint  of  the  system.  In  a 
ease  that  was  nnder  my  observation, 
some  years  ago,  in  a  man,  aged  fifty- 
eight,  it  involved  nearly  all  the  princi- 
pal organs,  and  of  course  finally 
proved  fatal.  In  another  instance 
which  occnrrcd  in  this  city,  while  I 

was   a  pnpil   of    the   late    Dr.    George  Nodule  or  MirkcmnrtnihrtrD'hkln. 

McClellan,   an    immense    number   of 

melanotic  tumors  existed  in  the  skin  and  cellular  tiESUC  of  the  abdomen, 
varying  from  the  volome  of  a  small  pea  up  to  that  of  a  mass  the  size  of  n 
large  almond  ;  they  were  of  a  firm,  fibro-eartilaginous  consistence,  slightly 
movable,  exquisitely  painful,  and  of  a  blnish-black  color.  The  remedy,  in 
this  case,  was  escision,  a  few  of  the  larger  tnniors  being  removed  at  a  time ; 
the  operation  was  repented  etery  ten  or  twelve  days,  for  several  months,  by 
which  time,  but  little  progress  being  made  towards  a  cure,  the  patient 
became  tired,  and  positively  declined  further  interfereuce.  He  finally  died 
completely  exhansted  by  his  disease. 

When  melanosis  is  confined  to  the  integuments,  and  occnrs  as  a  circumscribed 
tumor,  the  proper  remedy  is  early  and  free  excision  ;  but  under  opposite  cir- 
cumstances, or,  when  it  co-exists  in  other  parts,  or  is  extensively  diCTused 
through  the  cutaneous  and  areolar  tissues,  all  interference  of  the  kind  should 
be  avoided,  as  likely  to  accelerate  the  fatal  crisis. 

12.    80IRRHU8. 

Scirrhus  of  the  cutaneous  tissue  is  also  exceedingly  uncommon ;  it  is,  how* 
ever,  occasionally  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  partJcnlarly  the  face, 
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forearms,  and  bands.  It  generally  begins  in  the  form  of  a  wbitisb,  milky,  or 
lencoid  spot,  commonly  a  little  elevated  above  the  surrounding  level,  but  now 
and  then  apparently  somewhat  depressed,  of  a  dense,  firm  consistence,  more 
or  less  rough,  and  completely  inlaid  in  the  substance  of  the  skin.  Large 
vessels  frequently  extend  across  the  affected  parts,  the  redness  contrasting 
strikingly  with  the  whitenefis  of  the  intervening  surface.  Movable  at  first, 
the  tumor  gradually  contracts  adhesions,  and,  in  time,  involves  the  subcuta- 
neous cellular  substance.  If  a  section  be  made,  it  will  be  found  to  be  tra- 
versed  by  white  lines,  and  to  yield,  on  pressure,  a  small  quantity  of  lactescent 
fluid. 

Although  the  progress  of  this  affection  is  usually  slow,  its  tendency  is  ulti- 
mately to  disintegration  and  decay,  the  resulting  ulcer  having  an  irregular, 
jagged  appearance,  with  everted  edges,  and  a  foul  bottom,  the  discharge 
being  of  a  sanious  or  ichorous  nature.  More  or  less  pain,  of  a  sharp,  lanci- 
nating character,  generally  attends.  As  the  morbid  action  proceeds,  new 
leucoid  spots  are  often  superadded  to  those  already  existing ;  the  health  gra- 
dually gives  way,  and  the  patient  finally  dies  exhausted,  though  commonly 
not  until  carcinomatous  disease  has  developed  itself  in  some  of  the  internal 
organs,  particularly  the  lungs^  pleura,  and  liver.  Occasionally  the  affected 
parts  assume  a  true  encephaloid  character,  and  in  this  way  a  tumor  of  con- 
siderable size  may  ultimately  be  formed,  very  tender,  vascular,  and  subject  to 
frequent  hemorrhages.  Finally,  the  scirrhous  matter  sometimes  exists  as  an 
infiltration,  although  such  an  occurrence  is  very  infrequent. 

Secondary  scirrhus  of  the  integuments  is  by  no  means  uncommon ;  it  is 
most  frequently  seen  in  carcinoma  of  the  mammary  gland  and  lymphatic 
ganglions,  and  generally  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  small,  hard,  shot-like 
tubercles,  firmly  and  immovably  fixed  in  the  substance  of  the  skin.  The 
number  of  these  little  bodies  is  sometimes  very  great ;  they  are  usually  quite 
painful,  seldom  attain  much  bulk,  and  do  not  often  ulcerate,  the  patient 
nearly  always  dying  of  the  primary  disease  before  this  event  has  had  time  to 
take  place. 

The  ultimate  character  of  these  secondary  formations  is  not  well  under- 
stood ;  in  most  cases,  especially  when  of  long  standing,  and  of  large  size, 
they  contain  encephaloid  matter  and  true  cancer  juice.  Melanotic  substance 
is  sometimes  interspersed  through  them. 

Scirrhus  of  the  integuments  presents  the  same  unrelenting  character  as  this 
disease  in  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  extirpation,  the  only  resource  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  malady,  holds  out  no  prospect  of  permanent  relief,  and  hence  all 
that  can  generally  be  done  is  to  palliate  the  patient's  suffering. 


SECT.  YIII. — INSECTS  IN  THE  SKIN  AND  CELLULAR  TISSUE. 

The  skin  and  cellular  tissue  are  liable  to  be  infested  by  certain  insects, 
which  although  not  poisonous,  are  capable  of  inducing  serious  suffering, 
especially  in  persons  of  a  nervous,  irritable  temperament.  I  refer  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  chigoe  and  the  Guinea  worm. 

The  chigoe,  which  is  very  common  both  in  this  country,  South  America, 
and  the  West  Indies,  is  a  little  insect,  scarcely  half  the  size  of  the  smallest 
pin  head,  which  penetrates  the  skin  of  the  hands  and  feet,  as  well  as  of  other 
exposed  parts  of  the  body,  for  the  purpose  of  sustenance  and  hatching.  It 
is  a  species  of  flea,  with  a  rostrum  as  long  as  the  body,  of  a  pale-brownish, 
semi-transparent  appearance,  with  legs  of  a  light  lead  color,  which  often 
deposits  its  eggs  in  immense  numbers.  The  first  effect  is  an  itching  sensa- 
tion, which  is  soon  followed  by  heat,  redness,  and  swelling,  and,  ultimately, 
by  an  ugly,  irritable,  spreading  ulcer.     If  the  part,  when  it  has  attained  this 
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stage,  be  carefally  examined,  it  will  be  foand  to  contain  a  cyst,  about  the 
size  of  a  pea,  and  of  a  binish  color,  in  which  the  ova  live  and  multiply  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  When  a  number  of  chigoes  penetrate  the  skin  together, 
the  suffering  produced  by  them  may  be  so  great  as  to  cause  violent  constitu- 
tional disturbance  and  even  death. 

The  treatment  consists  in  picking  out  the  insect  and  its  eggs  with  a  fine 
needle,  care  being  taken  not  to  rupture  the  cyst,  otherwise  the  young  brood 
may  produce  further  mischief.  Clearance  having  been  effected,  the  part  is 
well  washed  with  salt  water,  tobacco  juice,  or  spirits  of  turpentine,  and 
thoroughly  painted  with  dilute  tincture  of  iodine.  The  female  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies  are  said  to  extract  these  insects  with  great  dexterity. 

The  Guinea  worm,  or  little  dragon,  technically  called  JUaria  medinensiSf 
also  buries  itself  in  the  body.  It  is  chiefly  met  with  in  hot  countries,  parti- 
cularly in  Egypt,  Arabia,  Persia,  Abyssinia,  and  Guinea,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  often  sorely  afflicted  by  it.  Of  a  white  color,  and  of  a  filiform 
shape,  it  has  an  orbicular  mouth,  and  a  slightly  pointed  tail,  its  usual  length 
being  from  five  to  ten  inches,  and  its  thickness  that  of  a  small  violin  string. 
Its  ordinary  abode  is  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  the  feet  and  legs, 
though  it  is  also  found  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  face,  neck,  scrotum, 
hands  and  arms.  It  is  commonly  coiled  up  circularly,  and  is  inclosed  by  a 
distinct  cyst,  which  thus  separates  it  from  the  surrounding  parts.  The  ani- 
mal enters  the  skin  when  quite  young,  and  gradually  increases  in  size,  excit- 
ing intolerable  itching,  inflammation,  swelling  and  suppuration,  often  attended 
with  fever,  and  sometimes  followed  by  gangrene.  The  precise  situation  of 
the  worm  is  generally  indicated  by  a  sort  of  boil,  or  a  hard,  ridge-)ike  eleva- 
tion. When  ulceration  sets  in,  the  head  of  the  creature  usually  protrudes  at 
the  opening,  thus  confirming  the  diagnosis  of  the  case. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  the  proper  plan  is  not  to  allow  the  patient 
to  be  tormented  by  the  employment  of  inefficient  remedies,  but  to  cut  down 
at  once  upon  the  part,  and  extract  the  intruder.  It  is  worse  than  useless  to 
waste  time  in  the  application  of  leeches,  liniments,  and  embrocations,  which, 
so  long  as  the  cause  of  irritation  lies  buried  under  the  skin,  can  produce  none 
but  the  most  transient  effect.  If  the  tumor  is  already  open,  and  thejiead 
of  the  animal  is  protruding,  extrusion  may  be  promoted  by  gentle  tractions. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

DISEASES   AND   INJURIES    OF  THE    MUSCLES, 
TENDONS,  BURSES,   AND  APONEUROSES. 

SECT.  I. — ^MTJSCLES. 

• 

The  mascles  are  liable  to  woands  and  lacerations,  inflammation,  atrophy, 
hypertrophy,  and  different  kinds  of  transformations,  especially  the  fatty 
form,  which  occasionally  exists  in  a  very  high  degree,  and  over  a  consider- 
able extent  of  the  body.  They  are  also  sabject  to  some  of  the  carcinomatoos 
formations,  and  to  the  development  of  hydatids  and  serous  cysts. 

1.  Wounds When  a  muscle  is  divided  by  a  sharp  instrument,  or  acci- 
dentally ruptured,  its  fibres  immediately  retract  so  as  to  drag  the  edges  of 
the  wound  more  or  less  widely  asunder.  The  extent  to  which  this  separa- 
tion may  be  carried  varies,  in  general,  according  to  the  length  and  thickness 
of  the  muscle,  from  a  few  lines  to  as  many  inches.  In  transverse  fractures 
of  the  patella,  the  action  of  the  straight  muscle  of  the  thigh  often  draws  the 
superior  fragment  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  inches  away  from  the  inferior ; 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  fully  as  extensive  a  gap  would  be  pro- 
duced between  the  ends  of  this  muscle  if  it  were  cut  in  two,  or  torn  asunder. 
In  rupture  of  the  straight  muscle  of  the  abdomen,  the  edges  of  the  subcu- 
taneous wound  have  repeatedly  been  found  to  be  separated  from  an  inch  and 
a  half  to  two  inches.  In  the  operation  for  the  cure  of  strabismus,  the  retrac- 
tion^f  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  divided  muscle  is  seldom  less  than  from 
four  to  six  lines,  and  often  even  considerably  more. 

The  above  facts  are  highly  interesting  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  inasmuch 
as  they  point  out  the  propriety  of  adopting  prompt  and  energetic  measures 
for  effecting  and  maintaining  apposition  of  the  ends  of  the  divided  muscle ; 
for  observation  has  shown  that  the  more  accurate  this  is  the  more  speedy  and 
perfect  will  be  the  cure.  If  the  edges  are  brought  fully  and  intimately  toge- 
ther, the  union  will  necessarily  require  but  a  small  quantity  of  plastic  matter 
for  its  early  and  complete  consolidation.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gap 
amounts  to  several  inches,  either  no  union  will  occur,  or  it  will  be  effected 
through  the  intervention  of  a  large  quantity  of  cellulo-fibrous  tissue,  pos- 
sessing none  of  the  properties  of  muscular  fibre.  Hence  the  affected  struc- 
tures must  always  remain  proportionably  weak  and  disabled.  But  this  is  not 
the  only  inconvenience  that  follows  such  an  accident;  in  wounds  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  for  example,  the  gap  is  sure  to  give  rise  to  hernia,  and  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  a  deficiency  of  this  kind  elsewhere  would  hardly  be  pro- 
ductive of  less  serious  effects. 

2.  Laceration Rupture  of  the  muscles  is  often  produced  by  very  trifling 

causes,  the  most  common  of  which  are  leaping,  or  jumping  across  ditches  or 
over  fences,  lifting  heavy  weights,  or  falls  from  a  considerable  height,  in  which 
the  person  makes  a  powerful  effort  to  ward  off  injury.  Cases  are  upon  record 
of  women  having  lacerated  the  abdominal  muscles  during  parturition.  In- 
juries of  this  kind  are  most  likely  to  happen,  other  things  being  equal,  when 
a  muscle  has  undergone  the  fatty  degeneration,  which,  by  rendering  its  fibres 
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soft  aod  lacerable,  ftcts  as  a  powerfal  predisposing  cause  of  mptore.  Long 
eontinaed  inactiyity  of  a  mascle  followed  bj  sadden  and  riolent  contraction 
may  be  mentioned  as  another  predisposing  canse  of  the  accident 

The  mnsdes  which  are  most  liable  to  mptnre  are  the  straight  moscles  of 
the  abdomen,  the  psoas,  deltoid,  the  two-headed  flexor  of  the  arm,  the  straight 
femora],  and  gastrocnemius. 

The  place  where  the  rupture  usually  occurs  is  near  the  junction  of  the 
fleshy  fibres  with  their  tendons ;  but  occasionally  a  mascle  may  gi? e  way  at 
its  middle,  or,  in  &ct,.  at  almost  any  portion  of  its  extent  In  twenty-one 
cases  of  this  affection  analyzed  by  Sedillot,  the  rupture,  in  thirteen,  took  place 
at  the  insertion  of  the  fleshy  fibres  into  their  tendons,  while  in  the  remainder 
the  lesion  was  seated  in  the  body  of  the  muscle  itself.  The  laceration  is 
sometimes  limited  to  a  few  fibres ;  at  other  times  it  involves  the  entire  thick- 
ness of  a  muscle,  or  of  a  muscle  and  its  aponeurotic  envelop.  Finally,  cases 
occur  in  which  a  number  of  muscles  are  ruptured. 

The  tymptomt  attendant  upon  this  lesion  are  not  always  well  marked, 
especially  when  the  affected  muscle  is  deep  seated.  In  general,  it  may  be 
assnmed  that  the  accident  has  occurred,  if,  at  the  moment  of  some  violent 
bodily  exertion,  as  in  leaping  a  ditch  or  fence,  the  individual  has  heurd  a 
distinct  noise  or  snap,  like  the  crack  of  a  whip,  feels  severe  pain  in  some 
particular  spot,  and  either  falls  down,  or  has  but  an  imperfect  use  of  himself. 
Upon  examining  the  suffering  part,  a  vacqity  will  probably  be  noticed  at  one 
point,  and  an  unusual  prominence  at  another,  followed  by  more  or  less  dis- 
coloration and  tenderness  under  manipulation.  Occasionally  the  accident  is 
attended  with  a  rather  copious  hemorrhage,  caused  by  the  rupture  of  an 
artery  of  considerable  size,  as,  for  instance,  the  epigastric  in  laceration  of 
the  straight  muscle  of  the  abdomen.  The  pain  which  follows  the  injury  is 
often  very  sharp,  and  rarely  entirely  disappears  until  after  the  primary  effects 
of  the  lesion  have  measurably  passed  off. 

Temporary  lameness  and  inability  to  move  about  for  some  time  are,  in 
general,  the  most  serious  consequences  to  be  apprehended  from  this  accident, 
provided  it  is  properly  managed  immediately  after  its  occurrence.  In  most 
cases,  a  considerable  period  mast  necessarily  elapse  before  the  reonion  of  the 
torn  structures  will  be  sufficiently  firm  to  justify  their  accustomed  use.  Oc- 
casionally violent  symptoms  have  supervened  upon  the  accident;  and  an 
instance  has  been  reported  of  a  young  man  who  died  from  rapture  of  the 
psoas  muscle,  death  having  been  preceded  by  severe  inflammation  and  infil- 
tration of  pus. 

The  treatment  of  this  lesion  cannot  be  the  same  in  all  cases,  or  under,  all 
circumstances.  Whenever  it  is  practicable,  from  the  superficial  sitnation  of 
the  affected  muscle,  its  ends,  whether  they  have  been  cut  or  ruptured,  should 
be  freely  exposed,  and  then  carefully  approximated  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
stitches  to  hold  them  in  contact  until  firm  union  has  been  established.  For 
this  purpose  the  threads  should  be  carried  nearly  through  the  entire  thickness 
of  the  muscle,  the  object  being  thorough  apposition  both  of  the  superficial 
and  deep  portions  of  the  wound.  In  case  the  muscle  has  been  ruptured,  the 
edges  of  the  wound  may  be  so  ragged  as  to  require  some  retrenching  before 
placing  them  in  contact,  just  as  in  a  lacerated  wound  of  the  integuments.  If 
the  precaution  of  stitching  the  parts  be  neglected,  the  results  above  adverted 
to  will  be  inevitable,  and  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  insist  too  strongly 
upon  the  importance  of  attention  to  this  rule,  which  is  so  much  neglected  by 
surgeons. 

The  parts  being  properly  approximated  are  next  placed  in  an  easy,  ele- 
vated, and  relaxed  position,  splints  and  bandages  being  employed  for  this 
purpose,  if  necessary ;  they  are  then  treated  upon  general  antiphlogistic  prin- 
ciples.    If  the  ruptured  muscle  be  deep-seated,  oar  chief  reliance  must  be 
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upon  rest  and  relaxation,  aided  by  soothing  and  astringent  applications,  along 
with  snitable  internal  remedies,  to  moderate  the  resulting  inflammation.  In 
lacerations  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  important  advantage  may  always 
be  obtained  from  the  use  of  two  rollers,  applied  in  opposite  directions,  as  the 
ends  of  the  wound  may  thus  not  only  be  more  effectually  approximated,  but 
the  contraction  of  the  fleshy  fibres  more  easily  controlled,  than  in  any  other 
manner. 

3.  Inflammation. — Inflammation  of  the  muscles  may  present  itself  in  two 
varieties  of  form,  the  acute  and  chronic ;  both,  however,  are  uncommon,  and 
are  chiefly  observed  as  consequences  of  external  injury,  as  blows,  wounds,  or 
contusions,  such  as  we  meet  with  in  fractures  and  dislocations ;  or  as  effects 
of  gout  and  rheumatism.  The  sheaths  of  the  muscles  very  frequently,  if  not 
generally,  participate  in  the  morbid  action.  When  the  inflammation  is  at  all 
severe,  considerable  effusion  of  serum  and  lymph  may  take  place,  bat  it  is 
seldom  that  the  disease  runs  into  suppuration,  much  less  mortification.  The 
latter  termination  is  chiefly  met  with  in  erysipelas  and  carbuncle,  in  old  worn- 
out  subjects,  and  in  persons  of  different  descriptions  after  violent  external 
injury.  It  is  easily  recognized  by  the  dark  greenish  color  of  the  fleshy  fibres, 
by  their  softness  and  lacerability,  and  by  their  excessively  fetid  odor.  The 
parts  are  detached  in  ragged  shreds,  bathed  in  a  thin,  sanious,  dirty,  and 
offensive  fluid. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  muscles  is  characterized  by  excessive  pain,  of  a 
sharp,  darting  character,  or  by  dull,  heavy,  aching  sensations,  accompanied 
with  a  feeling  of  soreness,  and  aggravated  by  the  slightest  motion  and  pres- 
sure. In  some  cases,  as  when  the  disease  supervenes  upon  fractures  or  the 
amputation  of  a  limb,  it  is  attended  by  a  remarkable  twitching  or  jerking, 
occasionally  amounting  to  real  spasm,  which  only  yields  to  large  doses  of 
anodynes,  and  hot,  soothing  applications. 

Chronic  myositis  is  not  uncommon ;  like  the  acute  variety,  to  which  it 
generally  succeeds,  it  is  more  frequently  met  with,  surgically  considered,  as  a 
secondary  than  as  a  primary  affection.  When  long  continued,  it  is  very  prone 
to  give  rise  to  fatty  degeneration,  softening,  ulceration,  and  other  changes, 
which  it  is  often  impossible  to  cure. 

4.  Fatty  Transformation. — Fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscles  is  often,  if 
not  generally,  a  result  of  chronic  inflammation,  especially  when  conjoined 
for  any  considerable  period  with  steady,  persistent  inactivity,  or  want  of  ex 
ercise.  Whether  inflammation,  however,  is  always  necessary  to  its  forma- 
tion is  still  a  mooted  question,  although  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  is. 
When  thus  affected  the  fleshy  fibres  assume  a  pale  yellowish,  whitish,  or 
slightly  reddish  color,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  unctuous  to  the  tonch, 
and  so  much  softened  as  to  yield  under  the  most  trivial  force.  On  pressure, 
a  clear,  oily  fluid  comes  out,  which  greases  the  finger,  is  highly  inflammable, 
and  is  composed  of  elain,  adipocire,  and  ordinary  fat,  in  variable  propor- 
tions. These  substances  are  not  deposited,  as  some  have  conjectured,  be- 
tween the  fleshy  fibres,  but  form  actually  a  portion  of  their  constituent 
principles ;  their  proper  tissue  being  found,  when  examined  microscopically, 
to  be  filled  with  granules,  partly  interposed  between  their  striae,  and  partly 
replacing  them. 

The  fatty  transformation  is  most  common,  as  well  as  most  marked,  in  the 
muscles  of  the  loins,  hip,  thigh,  and  leg  of  old  persons  affected  with  para- 
lysis. It  is  likewise  occasionally  observed  in  the  heart,  and  now  and  then  in 
the  muscles  around  unreduced  luxations,  large  exostoses,  and  old,  deep-seated 
ulcers.  When  the  change  is  profound  and  extensive,  it  sometimes  involves 
the  corresponding  tendons  and  aponeuroses,  which,  in  consequence,  lose  their 
polished,  satin-like  lustre.  So  far  as  we  know,  this  disease  does  not  admit  of 
cure. 
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5.  Ulceration. — Ulceration  of  the  muscles  is  an  ancoromon  occurrence ;  it 
is  chiefly  noticed  in  phagedenic  sores  of  the  leg,  extending  successively 
through  the  integuments,  cellular  tissue,  aponeuroses,  and,  finally,  the  mus- 
cles, which,  however,  generally  resist  its  encroachments  in  a  very  remarkable 
degree.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  fleshy  fibres  are  in  a  complete  state  of 
fatty  degeneration,  of  a  whitish  color,  and  so  soft  as  to  admit  of  being 
scraped  away  with  the  greatest  facility.  When  the  ulceration  is  slight,  the 
restorative  process  usually  proceeds  kindly,  and  the  breach  is  soon  filled  with 
healthy  granulations.  No  special  treatment  is  required  in  this  disease,  apart 
from  the  remedies  ordinarily  employed  under  such  circumstances. 

6.  Contraction. — Another  effect  of  inflammation  of  the  muscles,  or  of  the 
muscles  and  their  fibrous  envelops,  is  contraction  of  their  fleshy  fibres,  lead- 
ing to  marked  disorder  of  their  functions,  along,  perhaps,  with  severe  pain, 
and  even  to  great  deformity,  as  we  so  often  see  in  wry  neck,  consequent  upon 
inflammation  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  and  splenius  muscles,  and  the  mus- 
cles of  the  thigh  from  the  effects  of  hip-joint  disease.  In  many  of  these 
cases  the  disease  is  obviously  of  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  character,  and,  under 
these  circumstances,  it  often  occurs  at  a  very  early  age,  the  immediate  excit- 
ing cause  being  usually  exposure  to  cold  or  cold  and  wet. 

In  the  treatment  of  myositis  attended  with  contraction  of  the  affected  mus- 
cles, the  first  object  should  be  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
citing cause ;  as  to  whether  it  is  the  result  of  rheumatism,  gout,  scrofula,  or 
syphilis,  or  of  external  injury,  as  a  sprain,  twist,  blow,  wound,  or  contusion ; 
for  upon  the  knowledge  thus  derived  must  necessarily  depend  the  character 
of  our  remedies,  and  the  chance  or  otherwise  of  a  cure.  I  have  usually  re- 
ceived marked  benefit  in  these  cases  from  the  use  of  the  wine  of  colchicum 
in  combination  with  a  full  dose  of  morphine  at  bedtime ;  aided  by  active  pur- 
gatives and  diaphoretics,  especially  the  warm  bath,  a  well-regulated  diet,  and 
the  frequent  application  of  Granville's  lotion  in  union  with  laudanum  and 
soap  liniment,  thoroughly  rubbed  upon  the  affected  muscles.  The  muscular 
rigidity  attendant  upon  a  syphilitic  state  of  the  system  is  best  treated  with 
iodide  of  potassium,  either  alone,  or  conjoined  with  mercury. 

In  the  more  subacute  or  chronic  cases  of  muscular  contraction,  great  bene- 
fit may  be  expected  from  the  use  of  the  hot  and  cold  douche,  employed  twice 
a  day,  and  followed,  first,  by  dry  friction,  then  by  the  application  of  stimu- 
lating liniments,  and,  finally,  thorough  shampooing.  Frequent  motion  is  also 
generally  of  great  service ;  to  break  up  adhesions,  and  to  promote  the  ab- 
sorption of  effused  fluids,  upon  which  the  rigidity  often  mainly  depends,  as 
is  observed  in  the  shortened  and  rigid  state  of  the  limbs  after  severe  fractures 
and  dislocations. 

7.  Atrophy. — Atrophy  of  the  muscles,  of  varying  degrees,  is  occasionally 
observed ;  it  may  occnr  in  any  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  but  is  most  common 
in  those  of  the  shoulder  and  hip,  the  deltoid  suffering  perhaps  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other  individual  member.  It  may  depend  upon  different 
causes,  but  generally  it  is  produced  by  inflammation,  palsy,  or  defective  cir- 
culation ;  indeed,  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  impair  the  function  of  innerva- 
tion, retard  or  diminish  the  supply  of  blood,  or  induce  permanent  inactivity 
in  a  muscle,  may  be  considered  as  so  many  causes  of  the  affection.  Hence 
it  is  found  that  the  lesion  is  usually  associated  with  paralysis,  whether  pro- 
ceeding indirectly  from  disease  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  or  directly  from 
injury  of  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  suffering  structures.  The  muscles 
around  luxated  joints,  especially  those  of  the  hip  and  shoulder,  are  frequently 
atrophied,  either  simply  from  the  want  of  use,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  the 
conjoint  influence  of  inflammation  and  inactivity.  In  coxalgia  similar  effects 
generally  occur,  the  wasting  usually  involving  all  the  muscles  of  the  lower 
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extremity.     The  fact  that  gont  and  rheumatism  are  frequently  prodaetive  of 
atrophy  of  the  muscles  is  familiar  to  every  practitioner. 

The  extent  to  which  the  wasting  of  the  muscles  may  proceed  is  Tariable. 
When  it  exists  in  a  high  degree,  they  may  be  reduced  to  mere  membranous 
bands,  pale,  flaccid,  and  almost  devoid  of  irritability ;  in  some  rare  instances 
their  fleshy  fibres  are  completely  absorbed,  a  dense  cellular  substance  being 
all  that  is  left  in  their  place ;  or,  instead  of  this,  they  are  found  to  be  soft- 
ened and  transformed  into  fatty  matter. 

In  the  treatment  of  atrophy  of  the  muscles  the  first  object  should  be  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  the  nature  of  the  exciting  canse,  by  removing  which 
the  lesion  sometimes  rapidly  disappears  of  its  own  accord,  or,  at  all  cTents, 
under  very  simple  management.  Atrophy  dependent  upon  imperfect  supply 
of  blood  is  often  irremediable,  and  the  same  is  frequently  the  case  when  it 
is  caused  by  gout  and  rheumatism,  or  when  it  is  conjoined  with  the  fatty  de- 
generation. The  treatment  of  atrophy  dependent  upon  loss  of  innerration, 
constituting  what  is  called  wasting  palsy,  will  receive  special  attention  in  the 
chapter  on  the  diseases  and  injuries  of  the  nerves,  where  its  consideration 
properly  belongs. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  atrophy  of  the  muscles  may  be,  much  may  be  done, 
after  that  cause  has  been  removed,  towards  effecting  restoration  by  the  steady 
and  persistent  use  of  the  hot  and  cold  douche,  stimulating  embrocations,  dry 
frictions,  and  regular,  systematic  exercise  of  the  afifected  structures,  educating 
them,  so  to  speak,  and  thus  gradually  qualifying  them  for  the  resumption  of 
their  appropriate  functions. 

8.  7\tmors. — Various  morbid  growths  occur  in  and  among  the  muscles,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  hydatic,  cystic,  melanotic,  and  encephaloid. 

a.  It  is  uncommon  to  meet  with  hydatids  in  the  muscles ;  I  have  myself 
seen  but  one  case  of  it.  It  occurred  in  1853,  at  the  surgical  clinic  of  the 
University  of  Louisville,  in  a  laboring  man,  aged  twenty-five  years,  who 
accidentally  discovered  a  swelling  in  the  substance  of  the  right  deltoid  muscle 
six  months  previously,  when  it  was  hardly  as  large  as  a  hazelnut  At  the 
time  of  my  examination,  it  was  of  the  volume  of  an  almond  with  its  shell,  of 
a  rounded,  elongated  shape,  somewhat  movable,  and  of  a  firm,  fibrous  con- 
sistence, with  a  slight  degree  of  elasticity.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  the 
tumor  had  become  somewhat  painful,  especially  after  exercise,  and  the  pres- 
sure made  in  examining  it  was  productive  of  considerable  uneasiness.  The 
skin  over  it  was  perfectly  healthy.  The  patient  was  not  aware  of  anything 
that  could  have  produced  the  disease. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  tumor  could  not,  of  course,  be  determined  beforehand; 
what  it  resembled  most,  especially  in  point  of  consistence,  was  an  enlarged 
lymphatic  ganglion,  but  the  rarity  of  such  a  disease  in  this  situation  invali- 
dated this  conclusion,  and  left  me  in  complete  doubt  as  to  the  true  nature  of 
the  case.  It  was  too  deep-seated  for  a  sebaceous  tumor,  and  it  possessed 
none  of  the  external  characters  of  a  fibrous,  fibro-plastic,  or  fatty  one. 

In  performing  excision,  the  knife  was  carried  perpendicularly  down  over 

the  tumor,  in  doing  which,  the  point  penetrated  its  interior,  an  occurrence 

which  was  instantly  followed  by  the  escape  of  a  small  quantity  of  thin  pus, 

inducing  me  to  think  that  the  tumor,  after  all,  was  merely  a  dis- 

Fig.  193.      eased  lymphatic  ganglion.     On  continuing  the  dissection,  how- 

^^^  ever,  I  soon  found  that  there  was  a  distinct  cyst,  which,  being 
0KI^  collapsed,  was  separated  with  some  difficulty  from  the  fibres  of 
E^9      the  deltoid  muscle,  in  which  it  was  imbedded.     The  dissection 

Vii^      being  completed,  a  small  body,  fig.  193,  was  picked  up  on  the 

Hydatid.       Aoor,  which,  on  inspection,  proved  to  be  a  globular  hydatid,  not 
more  than  six  lines  in  diameter,  and  furnished  with  a  distinct 
sucker.     The  cyst  was  very  soft  and  thin,  smooth  internally,  and  filamentous 
externally. 
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h,  Tamors  of  a  cystic  character  are  sometimes  met  with  in  and  among  the 
ronscles.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in 
1856,  with  Dr.  Da  Costa,  the  growth,  occupying  the  upper  and  outer  portion 
of  the  thigh,  had  acquired  nearly  the  volume  of  an  adult  head.  The  patient 
was  a  female,  aged  fifty-eight,  and  the  disease  had  apparently  resulted  from 
a  fall  down  a  flight  of  stairs,  in  which  she  struck  the  limb  severely,  causing 
deep  ecchymosis  and  great  difficulty  in  walking.  At  the  end  of  two  months 
a  swelling  formed  in  the  situation  adverted  to,  which,  gradually  increasing, 
in  the  course  of  ten  months  acquired  the  size  above  mentioned,  being  at  the 
same  time  the  seat  of  severe  darting  pains,  with  considerable  discoloration  of 
the  integuments.  The  tumor  fluctuated  indistinctly,  but  a  puncture  with  the 
exploring  needle  gave  vent  merely  to  a  few  drops  of  fatty  fluid.  When  re- 
moved by  Dr.  Briuton,  it  was  found  to  be  composed  of  a  very  thick,  dense, 
fibrous  cyst,  filled  with  a  sero-oleaginous  fluid.  The  patient  gradually  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  the  operation,  but  has  been  troubled  ever  since  with 
pain  in  the  limb  and  difficulty  in  walking. 

c.  Melanosis  sometimes  occurs  in  the  muscles,  either  as  an  infiltration,  or 
as  a  distinct  tumor,  with  or  without  a  cyst,  of  an  irregularly  spherical  shape, 
firm  in  consistence,  and  from  the  volume  of  a  pea  up  to  that  of  a  foetal  head. 
The  morbid  product,  which  generally  coexists  with  similar  formations  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  is  occasionally  directly  chargeable  to  external  injury  ; 
but  generally  it  takes  place  without  any  assignable  cause. 

d.  EncephaUnd,  scirrhus,  and  colloid  of  the  muscles  are  very  uncommon, 
so  much  so,  that  few  practitioners  ever  meet  with  them.  They  obey  the  same 
law  here  as  when  they  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  the  interesting 
case  of  colloid  described  by  Professor  J.  C.  Warren,  an  immense  number  of 
tamors  of  this  kind,  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  that  of  a  small  granule, 
hardly  visible  without  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  existed  in  the  voluntary 
muscles,  in  different  regions,  especially  in  those  of  the  thigh  and  leg. 

The  probability  is  that  none  of  these  heteroclite  formations  are  developed 
in  the  muscular  substance,  properly  so-called,  but  that  they  begin  in  the  inter- 
fibrillar  tissue,  from  which,  as  they  increase  in  size,  they  gradually  encroach 
upon  the  fleshy  fibres,  which  they  thus  displace,  alter,  or  destroy. 
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The  tendons,  like  the  ronscles,  are  liable  to  wounds  and  lacerations,  but, 
unlike  them,  they  never  suffer  from  malignant  formations,  excepting  seconda- 
rily, and  then  only  very  rarely.  Inflammation  of  these  structures  is  also  very 
infrequent. 

1.    Wounds Tendons,  when  divided  snbcutaneously,  readily  unite  through 

the  intervention  of  plastic  matter,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  considerable 
degree  of  inflammation.  Indeed,  the  idea  is  very  common  at  the  present  day 
that  such  wounds  are  always  repaired  without  inflammation,  it  being  alleged 
that  this  process,  instead  of  being  necessary  for  this  purpose,  is  a  positive 
detriment.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  such  a  doctrine.  If  its  advocates  mean 
that  the  inflammation  is  very  slight,  or  not  characterized  by  the  ordinary 
phenomena,  I  perfectly  agree  with  them  ;  but  if  they  wish  to  be  understood 
as  affirming  that  inflammation  is  entirely  absent  throughout,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  close  of  the  case,  it  is  what  I  cannot  believe,  and  what  is  certainly 
not  true. 

When  a  tendon,  such,  for  example,  as  that  of  the  heel,  is  cut  across  snb- 
cutaneously, the  first  thing  that  is  noticed  is  the  retraction  of  the  divided 
ends,  so  as  to  leave  a  distinct  gap  between  them,  often  amounting  to  from 
an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches,  according  to  the  size  of  the  cord  and  its 
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preTions  tension,  or  the  decree  of  force  employed  in  stretchinir  the  parts 
with  which  it  is  connected.  Inflammation,  generally  of  a  very  slight  form, 
next  takes  place,  and,  soon  after  this  is  set  np,  plastic  matter  is  poored  oot, 
filling  np  the  space  between  the  two  extremities  of  the  tendon,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  it  serves  to  connect  together.  As  the  abnormal  action  sabsides, 
nacleated  cells  form  in  the  interior  of  the  effased  matter,  and  the  process  of 
organization  thus  begnn  steadily  advancing,  the  new  substance  is  gradoally 
converted  into  cellalo-fibrons  tissne,  and  this,  in  its  tarn,  at  length  into  tendi« 
nous,  which,  however,  althongh  well  calculated  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  intended,  is,  like  all  new  tissues,  a  very  imperfect  type  of  the  original. 
The  reproductive  process  generally  advances  very  rapidly,  so  mach  so  that 
the  person  soon  acquires  an  excellent  use  of  the  affected  parts.  It  is  apon 
a  knowledge  of  this  property  in  tendon,  when  subcutaneonsly  divided,  to 
speedy  reunion,  that  is  founded  the  operation  of  tenotomy,  one  of  the  greatest 
improvements  in  modern  surgery. 

When  a  tendon  is  divided  in  an  open  wound,  the  two  ends  rarely  reunite 
at  all,  owing  mainly  to  two  circumstances ;  the  first  is,  that  the  ends  retract 
too  far  to  enable  us  to  bring  them  properly  together,  and  the  second,  that 
the  wound  nearly  always  suppurates ;  an  occurrence  eminently  inimical  to 
adhesive  action.  AH  the  earlier  operations  of  tenotomy  that  were  performed 
according  to  this  principle,  failed  in  consequence  of  the  violence  of  the  re- 
sulting inflammation. 

The  treatment  of  a  divided  tendon,  then,  with  an  open  wound,  is  very 
different  from  that  where  the  wound  is  subcutaneous.  In  the  latter,  the 
application  of  a  bit  of  adhesive  plaster  to  the  puncture  to  exclude  the  entrance 
of  the  air,  and  a  little  attention  to  rest  and  position,  make  up  the  whole  sam 
of  the  surgeon's  duty.  In  the  former,  on  the  contrary,  the  cut  ends  must  be 
carefully  approximated  by  the  silver  suture,  the  rest  of  the  wound  being 
firmly  closed ;  or  the  limb  with  which  the  tendon  is  connected  must  be  placed 
in  the  most  thoroughly  relaxed  position  possible,  in  order  to  approximate  its 
extremities,  and  thus  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  reuniting,  an  occurrence, 
however,  which,  I  am  sure,  will  rarely  take  place  under  any  circumstances, 
however  propitious.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Levert,  of  Mobile,  performed 
many  years  ago,  prove  that  union  between  the  divided  ends  of  a  tendon  will 
be  much  more  likely  to  proceed  kindly  and  satisfactorily,  when  the  parts  are 
held  in  contact  by  a  metallic  suture  than  by  an  ordinary  one.  My  opinion  is 
that  practitioners  have  not  profited  enough  by  the  results  of  these  researches. 
The  recent  introduction  of  silver  wire,  by  Dr.  Sims,  into  our  surgical  arma- 
mentarium, will,  no  doubt,  tend  to  re-excite  attention  to  them. 

The  surgeon  is  sometimes  consulted  on  account  of  an  ununited  tendon, 
with  an  intervening  gap,  perhaps,  long  after  the  external  wound  has  healed. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  has  been  proposed  to  puncture  the  retracted 
extremities  subcutaneonsly,  and  it  has  been  alleged  that  such  a  procedure  is 
not  only  safe,  but  generally  quite  successful.  Safe  it  undoubtedly  is,  but,  as 
to  its  being  successful,  that  is  an  utter  impossibility,  unless,  what  seldom 
happens,  the  two  ends  remain  in  close  proximity  with  each  other.  The 
proper  remedy  is  to  expose  the  parts  by  a  free  incision,  and,  having  pared 
the  retracted  extremities,  to  unite  them  with  silver  wire. 

2.  Rupture, — Tendons  are  sometimes  torn  away  from  their  sheaths  along 
with  the  fleshy  fibres  into  which  they  are  inserted,  hanging,  perhaps,  merely 
by  one  extremity  ;  when  this  is  the  case,  it  would  be  useless  to  replace  them, 
even  if  this  were  practicable,  as  there  would  be  no  likelihood  whatever  of 
rennion ;  on  the  contrary,  severe  inflammation  and  sloughing  would  be 
inevitable. 

When  a  tendon  is  ruptured  subcutaneonsly,  a  loud  snap,  like  the  crack  of 
a  whip,  is  generally  heard  at  the  moment  of  the  accident,  especially  if  the 
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cord  be  a  large  one ;  the  part  is  instantly  deprived  of  its  functions,  and  a 
well-marked  gap,  interval,  or  hollow  is  perceptible  at  the  site  of  the  injury. 
More  or  less  inflammation  follows,  and  a  long  time  nsnally  elapses  before  the 
patient  regains  the  ase  of  the  affected  limb.  The  tendon  which  is  most  liable 
to  soffer  in  this  way  is  that  of  the  heel,  its  raptnre  being  generally  caused  by 
violent  muscular  exertion,  either  for  some  special  effect,  as  in  the  case  of 
persons  on  the  stage,  or  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  body  from  a  fall,  as 
when  the  individual  makes  a  false  step. 

The  treatment  of  a  subcutaneously  ruptured  tendon  must  be  conducted  by 
rest  and  complete  relaxation  of  the  affected  structures,  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
bring  the  divided  ends  as  closely  together  as  possible.  To  effect  this  to 
the  best  advantage,  special  apparatus  is  generally  required,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  attention  and  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner.  The  time 
necessary  for  obtaining  satisfactory  anion  varies,  on  an  average,  from  six  to 
eight  weeks. 

3.  Dislocations, — The  tendons  are  sometimes  dislocated,  or  thrown  out  of 
the  grooves  in  which  they  are  naturally  situated,  in  consequence  of  the  lace- 
ration of  the  connecting  ligaments,  or  retaining  bands.  The  accident,  which 
is  most  apt  to  befall  the  tendon  of  the  two-headed  flexor  of  the  arm,  as  it 
runs  along  the  bicipital  groove  of  the  humerus,  is  generally  attended  with 
severe  pain  at  the  site  of  the  injury,  inability  to  move  the  affected  limb,  and 
more  or  less  discoloration  of  the  integuments.  Considerable  swelling  often 
follows,  and,  if  the  accident  is  overlooked,  permanent  lameness  may  result. 
Replacement  should  be  effected  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  this  is  usually  quite  easy,  provided  the  true  nature  of  the  case 
is  recognized  soon  after  its  occurrence. 

4.  Hypertrophy. — Finally,  the  tendons  are  occasionally  the  subjects  of 
hypertrophy,  exhibiting  an  irregular,  knotty  appearance,  which  is  not  only 
anseemly  but  sadly  productive  of  discomfort.  The  affection  is  most  common 
in  gouty,  rheumatic,  and  syphilitic  persons,  and  is  usually  very  readily  detected 
both  by  touch  and  sight.  The  proper  remedies  are  removal  of  the  exciting 
cause,  the  exhibition  of  iodide  of  potassium,  either  alone  or  in  union  with 
mercury,  and  sorbefacient  applications. 

5.  Thecitis. — Inflammation  of  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  technically  called 
thecitis,  may  originate  as  an  independent  affection,  or,  as  not  unfrequently 
happens,  it  may  begin  consentaneously  with  inflammation  of  the  parts  which 
it  surrounds  and  lubricates.  In  either  event,  the  disease  is  often  of  a  much 
more  serious  character  than  is  generally  imagined,  nothing  short,  perhaps,  of 
permanent  lameness  and  deformity  being  the  result.  Various  causes  may 
give  rise  to  thecitis ;  thus  it  is  occasionally  induced  by  gout,  rheumatism, 
syphilis,  and  exposure  to  cold.  On  the  other  hand,  it  often  supervenes  upon 
external  injury,  as  a  sprain,  blow,  puncture,  or  contusion.  In  the  hand  and 
fingers  it  is  frequently  met  with  as  a  consequence  of  dislocation  of  the  wrist- 
joint,  or  fracture  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  radius  and  ulna.  In  regard 
to  its  character,  it  may  be  acute  or  chronic ;  more  generally  perhaps  the  latter 
than  the  former.  Once  fairly  established,  it  is  commonly  removed  with  much 
difficulty,  and  is  liable,  as  just  stated,  to  be  followed  by  the  most  disastrous 
consequences. 

The  most  common  sites  of  thecitis  are  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  of  the 
fingers,  the  wrist,  elbow,  feet,  ankles,  and  knees ;  the  disease  may  occur  by 
itself,  or  in  nnion  with  inflammation  of  the  burses  and  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  neighboring  joints.  In  thecitis  of  the  hands  and  fingers  it  is  seldom 
that  the  disease  exists  except  in  this  association,  especially  when  it  has  been 
caused  by  a  sprain,  dislocation,  or  fracture  of  the  radio-carpal  articulation. 
Under  such  circumstances,  as  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  notice,  the  in- 
flammation is  extremely  apt  to  extend  to  the  sheaths  of  all  the  tendons,  as 
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well  as  the  joints  of  the  fingers,  rendering  them  stiff,  tumid,  and  exqaisitely 
painful.  If  the  case  be  neglected,  misunderstood,  or  improperly  treated,  the 
whole  hand  becomes  rigid,  and  the  fingers  wasted  and  attenuated,  presenting 
more  the  appearance  of  the  claws  of  some  of  the  inferior  animals  than  the 
organs  which  represent  those  parts  in  the  human  subject  The  pain  accom- 
panying this  form  of  thecitis  often  reaches  as  high  up  as  the  axilla,  and  I  hare 
known  it  to  be  so  distressing  at  night  as  to  deprive  the  patient  completely  of 
sleep  for  days  together. 

Thecitis,  although  apparently  a  trivial  disease,  assumes  a  most  important 
character  when  it  invades  a  number  of  thecse  simultaneously,  or  successively, 
and  the  gravity  of  the  case  is  greatly  augmented  if  there  is  at  the  same  time 
considerable  involvement  of  the  neighboring  joints,  as  when  the  attack  takes 
place  in  the  hands  and  fingers.  Hence  no  time  should  be  lost,  and  no  pains 
spared,  to  get  rid  of  the  inflammation  before  it  has  produced  any  serious 
structural  changes,  particularly  firm  and  extensive  adhesions  of  the  thecs  to 
their  tendons.  Leeches  and  tincture  of  iodine,  either  alone  or  in  union  with 
saturnine  and  anodyne  fomentations,  are  the  chief  topical  remedies  upon  which 
reliance  is  to  be  placed,  while  the  patient  is  freely  purged  and  restricted  in 
his  diet.  Venesection  and  antimony  will  be  necessary  if  the  case  prove  ob- 
stinate. If  the  disease  is  found  to  be  associated  with  a  gouty  or  rheumatic 
state  of  the  system,  wine  of  colchicum  will  be  of  service.  In  thecitis  de- 
pendent upon  a  syphilitic  state  of  the  constitution,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
iodide  of  potassium. 

If  the  parts  have  become  stiff  in  consequence  of  firm  adhesions,  the  hot 
and  cold  douche,  followed  in  immediate  succession,  along  with  frictions  with 
sorbefacient  liniments,  embrocations,  or  unguents,  steady,  systematic  passive 
motion  twice  a  day,  and  the  application  of  the  bandage  to  support  the  affected 
structures,  will  gradually,  though  in  general  not  under  several  months,  effect 
restoration.  In  obstinate  cases  a  mild  mercorial  course  may  become  neces- 
sary, on  the  same  principle  that  such  a  plan  is  occasionally  adopted  in  inflam- 
mation of  other  tissues  attended  with  plastic  effusions  and  morbid  adhesions. 
When  the  disease  is  located  in  the  hand,  I  have  generally  found  it  expedient 
to  bandage  each  finger  separately,  and  to  support  the  member  upon  a  carved 
splint.  In  short,  in  many  of  these  cases  nothing  but  the  most  zealous  and 
determined  perseverance  will  enable  us  to  effect  a  cure. 

6.  Ganglion, — A  ganglion  is  a  small  circumscribed  cyst,  situated  along 
the  course  of  a  tendon,  to  which  it  is  intimately  united.     Composed  of  a 

single  layer,  which  rarely  exceeds  the  thick- 
Fig.  194.  ness  of  the  dura  mater,  it  is  filled  with  a  thin, 

yellowish  fluid,  more  or  less  ropy  in  its  cha- 
racter, and  bearing  a  very  strong  resemblance, 
in  its  general  features,  to  olive  oil,  the  white 
of  an  egg,  or  a  solution  of  gum  Arabic.  In 
cases  of  long  standing,  the  contents  of  the 
sac  are  sometimes  nearly  entirely  solid,  con- 
sisting of  a  thick  ropy  substance,  of  a  dark 
/^      ,j.  color,  not  unlike  currant-jelly;    of  masses, 

a\  apparently,  of  semi-organized  lymph ;  or  of 

||    \  small  bodies,  similar,  in  shape  and  size,  to 

'     \  cucumber  seed.     In  a  ganglion  of  the  hand 

Fibroid  bodies  of  a  ganglion.  upou  which  I  Operated  two  ycars  ago,  I  ob- 

served  the  singular  looking  bodies  sketched 
in  the  accompanying  cut,  fig.  194.  They  appeared  to  be  in  different  stages 
of  development,  and  were  evidently  merely  so  many  masses  of  lymph,  which 
had  been  originally  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  sac,  but  had  become 
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separated  in  consequence  of  the  continual  friction  of  the  tendon  to  which  the 
sac  was  connected. 

The  volume  of  the  cyst  varies  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg ; 
it  is  of  a  globular  or  ovoidal  shape,  somewhat  elastic,  perfectly  movable,  free 
from  pain,  and  unaccompanied  by  any  discoloration  of  the  skin.  A  sense  of 
stiffness  and  of  uneasiness,  felt  chiefly  along  the  course  of  the  tendon  on 
which  it  is  situated,  sometimes  attends  its  formation,  and  induces  the  patient 
to  apply  for  advice.     I  have  never  known  a  ganglion  to  suppurate. 

The  tumor  is  most  common  in  the  female,  and  is  met  with  chiefly  along 
the  extensor  tendons  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  wrist,  and  lower  extremity  of 
the  forearm.  I  recollect  seeing,  some  years  ago,  a  case  where  it  was  situated 
over  the  radial  artery,  the  pulsations  of  which  were  so  thoroughly  imparted 
to  it  as  to  induce  the  belief,  on  the  part  of  several  physicians  who  examined 
it,  that  it  was  an  aneurism  of  that  vessel.  In  1854,  I  operated  before  the 
medical  class  of  the  University  of  Louisville,  upon  a  young  woman  who  had 
two  tumors  of  this  kind,  each  of  the  size  of  a  small  bird's  egg,  upon  the  dor- 
sal surface  of  the  foot 

How  this  cyst  is  formed  is  still  a  mooted  point.  From  what  I  have  seen 
of  it,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  it  merely  as  a  sacculated  expansion  of  the 
sheath  of  the  tendons,  and  not,  as  some  pathologists  do,  as  a  new  formation. 
From  the  fact  that  it  is  most  common  in  hard  working  people,  it,  doubtless, 
owes  its  origin  to  inflammation,  although  it  is  seldom  directly  chargeable  to 
external  violence. 

The  affection  sometimes  appears  at  an  early  age.  Not  long  ago  I  met 
with  a  case  in  a  little  girl  only  eight  years  old. 

The  most  simple  and  certain  method  of  treatment  consists  in  rupturing  the 
ganglion,  and  scattering  its  contents  into  the  surrounding  cellular  substance, 
where  they  are  in  general  speedily  absorbed.  I  usually  perform  the  operation 
with  the  thumb,  but,  if  the  cyst  is  old  and  very  firm,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
strike  it  with  a  book,  or  to  pierce  it  previously  by  a  subcutaneous  puncture. 
Evacuation  having  been  effected,  a  compress  inclosing  a  piece  of  coin  is  tied 
upon  the  part,  to  promote  the  adhesion  and  obliteration  of  its  cavity,  the 
limb  being  maintained  at  rest  until  the  resulting  inflammation  has  subsided. 
When  the  ganglion  is  quite  young,  a  cure  may  sometimes  be  procured  by 
the  application  of  iodine  and  systematic  compression ;  but  ordinarily  such 
means  are  quite  futile.  Iodine  is  sometimes  employed  as  an  injection,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  hydrocele ;  experience,  however,  offers  nothing  in  favor 
of  the  treatment.  When  the  ordinary  means  fail,  the  sac  should  be  cut  up 
as  minutely  as  possible  with  a  delicate  bistoury,  inserted  snbcutaneously,  the 
operation  being  followed  up  by  compression.  Both  excision  and  direct  in- 
cision must  be  avoided,  as  likely  to  endanger  the  functions  of  the  part. 


SECT.  III. — SYNOVIAL  BURSES. 

The  synovial  burses,  bursse  mucosae,  or  mucous  pouches,  exist  in  consider- 
able numbers  in  various  regions  of  the  body,  especially  about  the  joints  of 
the  extremities,  being  small,  semi-transparent  sacs,  occupied  by  a  thin,  unc- 
tuous fluid.  They  are  for  the  most  part  interposed  between  bone  and  tendon, 
tendon  and  tendon,  bone  and  skin,  or  tendon  and  skin,  their  object  being  to 
facilitate  motion  and  ward  off  pressure.  Hence,  they  are  always  most  con- 
spicuous in  those  situations  which  are  habitually  subjected  to  friction ;  and 
for  the  same  reason  they  are  occasionally  developed  to  meet  special  contin- 
gencies arising  from  accidental  causes,  as  the  pressure  of  a  shoe,  crutch,  or 
artificial  leg.  In  club-foot  synovial  pouches  are  constantly  found  upon  those 
parts  of  the  foot  which,  being  partially  displaced,  are  compelled  to  sustain 
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the  weight  of  the  body.  Altogether  there  are  aboat  one  hundred  and  fifty 
of  these  sacs  in  the  natural  state. 

The  largest  and  most  important  synovial  pouches,  surgically  considered, 
are  situated  on  the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula,  the  space  between  the 
hyoid  bone  and  thyroid  cartilage,  the  condyles  of  the  humerus,  the  olecranoa 
process,  the  styloid  projections  of  the  ulna  and  radius,  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  the  great  trochanter,  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilinm,  the 
front  of  the  patella,  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  the 
ankle,  the  calcaneum,  and  the  heads  of  the  first  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones,  at 
their  palmar  aspect. 

The  principal  diseases  of  the  burses  are  inflammation,  suppuration,  indura- 
tion and  thickening,  dropsical  accumulations,  and  the  development  of  fibro- 
cartilaginous concretions  in  their  interior.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that 
they  are  ever  the  seat  of  any  of  the  heteroclite  formations ;  at  all  events,  I 
have  never  met  with  any  examples  of  them. 

Inflammation  of  these  sacs  may  occur  either  in  an  acute  or  a  chronic  form, 
the  latter  being,  however,  by  far  the  more  frequent.  The  usual  cause  is  in- 
ordinate and  long-continued  friction  conjoined  with  pressure.  The  disease 
may  also  be  produced  by  blows,  contusions,  wounds,  and  punctures,  and,  in 
persons  predisposed  to  gout,  rheumatism,  scrofula,  and  syphilis,  by  exposure 
to  cold,  or  the  sudden  repulsion  of  the  cutaneous  perspiration.  The  house- 
maid's knee,  and  the  collier's  elbow,  are  examples  of  inflamed  and  enlarged 
burses  produced  under  the  influence  of  concentrated  and  protracted  pressure; 
another  instance,'  not  less  striking,  is  afforded  by  the  bunion  which  so  fre- 
quently forms  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articulation 
of  the  big  toe. 

1.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  burses  is  generally  productive  of  very  severe 
suffering;  the  pain  is  tensive,  throbbing,  persistent,  and  greatly  aggravated 
by  motion,  pressure,  and  dependency;  the  swelling,  which  is  often  consider- 
able, is  usually  due  partly  to  exterior  deposits,  partly  to  an  accumulation  of 
synovial  fluid,  the  quantity  of  which  is  commonly  very  much  increased ;  the 
skin  is  of  a  dusky  reddish  color,  and  deeply  congested  ;  and  the  functions  of 
the  affected  structures  are  greatly  impaired,  if  not  completely  arrested.  Not 
unfrequently  the  swelling  is  of  an  (Edematous  or  erysipelatous  character,  pit- 
ting readily  under  pressure,  and  being  the  seat  of  a  dull,  heavy,  prickling 
sensation.  In  the  more  severe  forms  of  acute  bursitis,  there  is  usually  con- 
siderable constitutional  involvement,  the  patient  being  feverish,  thirsty,  rest- 
less, and  troubled  with  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  and  other  disagreeable 
symptoms. 

Upon  cutting  into  the  affected  sac,  its  inner  surface  is  found  to  be  deeply 
congested,  and  roughened  with  lymph,  while  its  cavity  is  filled  with  a  bloody, 
serous,  or  sero-oleaginous  fluid,  often  in  considerable  quantity,  especially  if 
the  disease  has  been  of  some  standing. 

Bursitis  occasionally  passes  into  suppuration,  the  symptoms,  when  this  is 
about  to  occur,  suddenly  assuming  a  more  severe  form,  just  as  when  matter 
is  about  to  be  deposited  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  The  pus,  which  is 
usually  of  a  thin,  oleaginous  character,  intermixed  with  flakes  of  lymph,  may 
find  its  way  to  the  surface  by  ulcerative  action,  or  it  may  discharge  itself  into 
a  neighboring  joint,  although  such  an  event  is  extremely  rare,  and  is  not 
likely  to  occur  unless  the  joint  has  freely  participated  in  the  inflammation. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  must  be  actively  antiphlogistic ;  the  part  and 
system  are  kept  perfectly  at  rest ;  leeches  are  applied  to  the  affected  surface, 
followed  by  anodyne  and  saturnine  fomentations;  the  bowels,  diet,  and  secre- 
tions are  duly  attended  to;  and  the  pain,  which  is  generally  severe,  is  con- 
trolled by  morphine,  or  morphine,  antimony,  and  aconite.  If  matter  form,  as 
denoted  by  an  increase  of  pain  and  other  symptoms,  a  free  and  early  incision  is 
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made,  the  edges  of  the  opening  being  kept  asunder  by  a  small  tent  to  prevent 
reaceumnlation.  The  milder  forms  of  bursitis  are  generally  easily  combated 
by  rest,  cooling  laxatives,  and  the  application  of  the  tincture  of  iodine,  or, 
what  is  frequently  preferable,  a  blister,  large  enough  to  extend  over  the 
affected  surface,  and  retained  sufficiently  long  to  produce  thorough  vesication. 

2.  Chronic  inflammation  of  the  burses  occasionally  gives  rise  to  remark- 
able structural  changes,  the  most  common  of  which  is  an  indurated  and  hyper- 
trophied  condition,  the  result  either  of  long-continued  interstitial  deposits,  or 
of  the  formation  of  adventitious  membranes.  However  this  may  be,  the  walls 
of  the  affected  sac  are  sometimes  found  to  be  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  and  of  a  dense  fibro-cellular  consistence,  without  the  slightest 
trace  of  its  primitive  characters.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  cavity  of 
the  pouch  is  generally  very  small,  filled  with  altered  synovial  fluid,  and 
roughened  upon  its  surface,  so  as  to  exhibit  an  appearance  not  unlike  that  of 
a  honeycomb.  Now  and  then  shreds  of  lymph  are  stretched  across  its  in- 
terior, dividing  it  into  different  compartments.  In  cases  of  very  long  stand- 
ing, partial  ossiflcation  of  the  cyst  has  been  noticed,  but  such  an  occurrence 
is  extremely  uncommon. 

These  chronic  enlargements  of  the  burses  are  often  very  obstinate  and 
troublesome,  resisting  not  unfrequently  the  best  directed  efforts  of  the  surgeon 
for  their  removal.  The  remedies  upon  which  our  chief  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
are  sorbefacient  applications,  as  iodine  and  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  blis- 
ters, mercurial  inunctions,  and  systematic  compression.  When,  these  means 
failing,  the  tumor  is  productive  of  pain  and  x)ther  inconvenience,  our  only 
resource  is  thorough  excision,  care  being  taken,  especially  if  a  large  joint  be 
close  by,  not  to  cut  too  widely  away  from  the  morbid  mass,  lest  the  synovial 
membrane  of  the  articulation  be  inadvertently  pierced,  or  so  much  injured  as 
to  excite  violent  inflammation. 

3.  Another  result  of  chronic  inflammation  of  these  bodies  is  an  accumula- 
tion of  their  natural  secretions,  giving  rise  to  what  is  called  dropsy,  of  which 
one  of  the  best  examples  is  afforded  in  the  so- termed  housemaid's  knee.  The 
fluid,  which  varies  in  quantity  from  a  few  drachms  to  six  or  eight  ounces,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  and  situation  of  the  affected  burse,  and  the  duration  of 
the  disease,  is  generally  of  a  pale  straw  color,  of  a  slightly  unctuous  consist- 
ence, and  of  a  notably  saline  taste ;  now  and  then  it  is  reddish,  or  brownish, 
and  remarkably  thick  and  viscid.  It  is  readily  coagulable  by  heat,  alcohol, 
and  acids,  showing  that  it  is  essentially  composed  of  albumen.  The  presence 
of  the  fluid  is  easily  detected  by  the  elastic  and  fluctuating  character  of  the 
swelling,  and  very  frequently  a  distinct  friction  sound  and  sensation  can  be 
perceived  upon  handling  the  tumor;  if  necessary,  an  exploring  needle  is  used. 
The  integuments  are  free  from  discoloration,  there  is  no  enlargement  of  the 
subcutaneous  veins,  and  the  principal  inconvenience  experienced  by  the 
patient  is  of  a  mechanical  nature.  Xow  and  then  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
pain,  but  more  generally  simply  a  sense  of  soreness  and  stiffness. 

The  size  and  shape  of  the  tumor  formed  by  these  dropsical  collections  are 
subject  to  great  diversity;  in  general,  it  does  not  exceed  the  volume  of  an 
orange,  or  a  goose's  eg^,  but  there  are  cases  in  which  it  reaches  the  bulk  of 
a  foetal  head,  although  this  is  very  uncommon.  Its  shape  is  generally  ir- 
regularly rounded  or  ovoidal,  with  a  compressed,  flattened  appearance. 

Dropsy  of  the  synovial  pouches  may  often  be  relieved,  in  its  earlier  stages, 
by  the  diligent  application  of  iodine,  astringent  and  sorbefacient  lotions,  and, 
above  all,  by  blisters ;  conjoined  with  rest,  attention  to  the  bowels,  and  the 
use  of  the  bandage.  In  cases  of  long  standing,  however,  such  treatment  is 
seldom  of  any  permanent  advantage,  nothing  short  of  a  complete  and  radical 
change  in  the  action  of  the  secernent  vessels  answering  the  purpose.  With 
this  view,  the  water  being  drawn  off  with  a  trocar,  the  same  remedies  may  be 
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adopted  as  in  the  treAtment  of  hydrocele,  that  is,  injectiona  of  Btimiil>tiii|t 
BDids,  OB  tincture  of  iodine,  nitrate  or  ailver,  or  iodide  of  iron;  or,  what  I 
deem  better,  becanse  more  certain,  the  introduction  of  a  smail  seton,  reUioed 
for  a  period  varying  from  three  to  six  days,  according  to  the  amonnt  of  tbe 
resnlting  inflammation.  In  either  case,  the  part  is  csrerally  kept  at  rest,  sod 
every  precaution  used  to  prevent  nndae  morbid  action.  When  tbe  tamor 
has  become  solidified  and  nearly  of  its  original  size,  it  is  an  evidence  that  tbe 
seton  should  be  withdrawn.  From  three  to  six  weeks  will  asaally  elapu 
before  a  complete  core  is  eCTected. 

Tbe  operation  by  incisioD  is  sometimes  practised  in  these  dropsical  accn- 
mnlatioDS;  but  as  it  is  not  only  severe,  but  liable  to  be  followed  by  violeot 
inflBmmation,  sometimes  serionsly  implicatiug  a  neighboring  joint,  it  ought, 
in  my  judgment,  to  be  abandoned. 

4.  Intermixed  with  the  fluid  above  described,  or  occnrring  by  themselves, 
there  are  occasionally  Ioom  eonerUions,  of  a  dense  fibrous,  fibro-cartilaginous, 
or  cartilaginous  consist- 
ence, which,  from  the  pecn- 
liarity  of  their  appearance, 
and  the  troublesome  symp- 
toms they  occasion,  have 
always  been  a  sonrce  of  in- 
terest with  practitioners. 
They  are  generally  of  a 
light  yellowish  color,  and 
of  a  flat  oval  form,  not  nn- 
Itke  small  melon  seeds. 
Their  number  is  sometimes 
very  remarkable,  upwards 
of  fifty  having  been  ex- 
tracted from  a  single  ponch. 
The  adjoining  sketch,  fig. 
195,  affords  a  good  idea  of 
the  appearances  of  these 
bodies,  as  they  are  exposed 
OR  dissection,  and  also  of 
the  changes  which  the  bflrse 
has  undergone  in  conse* 
quence  of  their  presence.  When  existing  in  considerable  numbers,  a  carefal 
eKamination  will  rarely  fail  to  detect  their  true  character.  The  symptoms 
which  they  occasion  arc  such  as  usually  attend  chronic  bursitis. 

IIow  are  these  bodies  formed  ?  Two  theories  have  been  advanced  upon 
tbe  subject.  According  to  one,  they  consist  essentially  of  plastic  matter, 
originally  poured  out  in  soft  amorphous  granules  or  flakes,  which,  increasing 
in  size  and  density,  are  gradually  moulded  into  a  determinate  shape  by  the 
pressure  of  the  surrounding  parts,  as  well  as  by  the  friction  which  they  exert 
upon  each  other  as  they  are  pushed  about  from  place  to  place  in  their  con- 
fined situation.  The  other  explanation  is  that  they  are  originally  connected 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  sac,  from  which  they  receive  temporary  support 
and  nourishment ;  but,  finally  becoming  detached,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
stant friction  to  which  they  are  subjected,  they  present  themselves  as  loose 
bodies,  of  the  shape  and  consistence  here  assigned  to  them.  To  my  mind, 
this  explanation  is  the  more  correct  of  the  two ;  it  is  certainly  favored  by  the 
results  of  dissection,  in  which  we  not  unfrequently  see  some  of  these  bodies 
still  firmly  adherent  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  affected  pouch,  and  by  the 
analogy  which  exists  between  them  and  the  concretions  met  with  in  some  of 
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the  movable  joints,  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  are  always  formed  in 
this  manner. 

The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  these  bodies  is  to  effect  their  extrusion  by  free 
incision,  a  tent  being  afterwards  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  sac,  to  promote 
its  obliteration. 

Bodies,  closely  resembling  small  hydatids,  have  occasionally  been  found 
in  these  pouches.  J.  Cloqnet  met  with  an  instance  in  which  there  were 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  forty,  varying  in  size  from  one  to  three  lines  in 
diameter,  nearly  transparent,  and  of  a  lenticular  shape.  They  were  situated 
in  a  large  burse,  between  the  great  trochanter  and  the  tendon  of  the  great 
gluteal  muscle. 


SECT.  IV. — ^APONEUROSES.    . 

The  aponeuroses,  considered  by  themselves,  offer  very  little  of  interest  in  a 
surgical  point  of  view,  since  their  diseases  are  not  only  infrequent,  but  very 
imperfectly  understood.  From  the  intimate  relations  which  they  sustain,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  muscles,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  areolar  tissue,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  can  be  but  few  diseases  or  injuries,  of  a  serious  character, 
of  these  structures,  without  more  or  less  mutual  involvement.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  evident  that  the  aponeuroses,  from  their  peculiar  arrangement, 
must  necessarily,  in  many  cases,  play  a  very  important  part  in  preventing 
the  extension  of  morbid  action  to  the  muscles  which  they  serve  to  inclose, 
just  as  the  periosteum  impedes  the  propagation  of  disease  to  bone,  and,  con- 
versely, from  bone  to  the  surrounding  textures.  This  barrier,  of  course,  is 
often  broken  in  both  cases,  and  then  the  ravages  of  the  morbid  action  will  be 
likely  to  be  both  rapid  and  extensive,  as  we  see  exemplified  in  the  worst 
forms  of  erysipelas,  carbuncle,  and  traumatic  inflammation,  in  which  every 
variety  of  structure  is  rudely  and  indiscriminately  assailed  by  inflammation, 
not  unfrequently  terminating,  in  a  few  days,  in  the  destruction  of  an  entire 
limb. 

ActUe  inflammation  of  the  aponeuroses  is  an  uncommon  occurrence,  and 
is  chiefly  observed  as  a  consequence  of  external  injury,  or  as  an  effect  of  ery- 
sipelas, carbuncle,  and  whitlow.  It  is  generally  believed  that  gout  and  rheu- 
matism are  exclusively  seated  in  the  fibrous  envelops  of  the  muscles,  but  the 
probability  is  that  the  tendinous,  ligamentous,  and  bursal  structures  are  nearly 
always  implicated  along  with  them,  the  two  diseases  sometimes  beginning  in 
the  former,  and  sometimes  in  the  latter,  but  usually  ultimately  attacking  the 
whole  of  them. 

A  bad  form  of  inflammation  of  the  aponeuroses  is  occasionally  produced 
by  punctured  wounds,  especially  when  occurring  in  the  palm  of  the  hand 
and  sole  of  the  foot,  in  persons  of  broken  constitution,  dissipated  habits,  or 
nervous  temperament.  The  disease  soon  assumes  an  erysipelatous  disposition , 
and  leads  to  excessive  suffering,  both  local  and  constitutional ;  occasionally 
it  is  followed  by  tetanus. 

Inflammation  of  the  aponeuroses  manifests  but  little  disposition  to  pass 
into  suppuration,  ulceration,  or  gangrene. 

Chronic  injiammation  of  these  membranes  is  much  more  common  than  the 
acute,  and  leads  to  various  alterations  of  structure,  as  thickening,  atrophy, 
and  induration.  Sometimes  we  find  them  affected  with  slight  ossification, 
the  new  substance  presenting  itself  in  the  form  of  bony  spicules ;  and  I  have 
met  with  cases  where,  from  longitudinal  pressure,  they  were  remarkably 
attenuated,  and  pierced  with  numerous  holes,  giving  them  a  sieve-like  ap- 
pearance. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  aponeuroses  are  ever  the  seat  of  any  of  the  hete- 
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roclite  formations;  dissection,  however,  has  shown  that  thej  are  occasionally 
affected  by  them  secondarily. 

The  ireaimefit  of  aponeurositis  must  be  conducted  opon  ordinary  antiphlo- 
gistic principles.  Anodynes  mast  be  exhibited  in  fall  and  repeated  doses  to 
relieve  pain  and  nervoas  symptoms ;  if  plethora  exists,  and  the  local  action 
is  severe,  blood  mast  be  taken  from  the  arm  and  by  leeches  from  the  affected 
parts ;  the  bowels  mast  be  freely  moved ;  and  recoarse  mast  be  had  to  the 
saline  and  antimonial  mixture.  Free  incisions  are  made  if  much  tension  be 
present,  or  the  formation  of  matter  be  threatened ;  followed  by  medicated 
fomentations  and  emollient  poaltices. 

Aponeurositis  dependent  upon  a  gouty,  rheumatic,  or  syphilitic  state  of 
the  system,  must  be  managed  according  to  the  general  principles  of  treatment 
laid  down  for  the  relief  of  these  affections,  by  colchicum,  iodide  of  potassium, 
and  mercury,  in  combii\ation  with  other  suitable  means. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

DISEASES    OF   THE   LYMPHATIC    VESSELS    AND 

GANGLIONS. 

The  pathologist  can  certainly  not  boast  of  his  knowledge  of  the  diseases 
of  the  lymphatic  vessels ;  he  knows,  it  is  tree,  that  they  are  liable  to  inflam- 
mation, but  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  produced,  and  of  the  effects  to  which 
it  gives  rise,  he  is,  in  great  measure,  ignorant.  That  these  vessels  play  an 
important  part  in  various  affections  is  extremely  probable ;  but  such  are  their 
excessive  tenuity  and  the  great  delicacy  of  their  structure  that  no  one  has  yet 
been  able  to  point  out  the  character  and  amount  of  their  participation.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  at  least  one  form  of  cutaneous  disease,  namely,  ery- 
sipelas, essentially  consists  in  inflammation  of  the  absorbents,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  opinion,  although  insusceptible  of  demonstration,  is  highly 
plausible. 

SECT.  I LYMPHATIC  VESSELS. 

Inflammation  of  these  vessels,  technically  called  angeioIeuciHs  or  lympha- 
tttis,  has  hitherto  been  studied  to  most  advantage  in  connection  with  ex- 
ternal injuries,  particularly  punctured  and  poisoned  wounds,  of  which  it  is 
by  no  means  an  infrequent  consequence.  Doubtless,  the  disease  is  sometimes 
idiopathic,  or  dependent  upon  internal  causes,  such  as  give  rise  to  erysipelas 
and  other  bad  forms  of  inflammation  in  the  cutaneous  and  other  tissues. 
When  arising  as  a  consequence  of  an  abrasion,  or  the  prick  of  a  needle,  as 
in  sewing  up  a  dead  body,  the  affected  vessels  can  be  easily  traced,  as  they 
pass  beneath  the  skin,  as  small  reddish  cords,  tense,  nodulated,  and  painful 
to  the  touch,  accompanying  the  principal  veins,  and  extending  as  far  as  the 
nearest  ganglions,  in  which  they  appear  to  terminate.  The  number  of  these 
reddish  lines  is  variable  ;  sometimes  there  are  only  two  or  three,  while  at 
other  times  there  are  as  many  as  six,  ten,  or  a  dozen,  forming  a  kind  of  band, 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  width.  Whenever  the  number  is  consider- 
able, there  is  always  a  good  deal  of  concomitant  swelling ;  and  the  parts, 
feeling  stiff,  sore,  and  tender,  readily  pit  on  pressure,  owing  to  the  effusion 
of  sero-plastic  matter.  In  the  more  severe  attacks  of  angeioleucitis,  as 
those  consequent  upon  inoculation  with  putrid  or  poisonous  matter,  the 
tumefaction  soon  becomes  general,  spreading  rapidly  over  the  whole  limb, 
and  the  discoloration,  losing  its  striated  appearance,  so  characteristic  of  the 
disease  in  its  earlier  stages,  also  assumes  a  diffusive  disposition.  Arrived  at 
this  point,  it  is  usually  impossible  to  distinguish  this  affection  from  ordinary 
erysipelas,  so  closely  do  the  two  lesions  resemble  each  other. 

Occasionally  the  inflammation  seems  to  take  its  rise  in  the  deeper  layers  of 
vessels,  when  the  discoloration  is  generally  preceded  by  considerable  indura- 
tion of  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  giving  the  part  a  kind  of  brawny 
sensation ;  by  and  by,  however,  red  streaks  appear  in  the  skin,  and  then  the 
disease  follows  pretty  much  the  same  course  as  when  it  begins  in  the  super- 
ficial vessels. 

However  originating,  the  disease  nearly  always  involves  the  neighboring 
lymphatic  ganglions,  causing  them  to  enlarge,  and  to  become  tender,  red, 
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anc^  painfal.  In  some  of  the  worst  forms  of  angeiolencitis,  the  glands  mani- 
fest signs  of  being  diseased  before  the  absorbents  themselves  are  apparently 
implicated.  Soch  an  occnrrence,  althongh  uncommon,  is  occasionally  met 
with  in  inflammation  of  these  vessels  consequent  upon  dissection  wounds. 

Angeiolencitis  no  doubt  sometimes  passes  into  suppuration,  and,  perhaps, 
even  into  gangrene  ;  but  of  these  occurrences,  as  pure,  uncomplicated  affec- 
tions, our  knowledge  is  too  imperfect  to  justify  us  in  speaking  positively. 

The  symptoms  ushering  in  an  attack  of  angeiolencitis  are  usually  such  as 
are  denotive  of  constitutional  depression,  following  pretty  closely  upon  the 
injury  sustained  by  the  affected  vessels.  The  patient,  after  having  felt  indis- 
posed for  some  hours,  seldom  more  than  from  twelve  to  twenty-four,  is  seized 
with  chilly  sensations,  accompanied  with  flushes  of  heat,  a  disposition  to 
yawn,  headache,  pain  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  a  dry  and  contracted 
state  of  the  skin.  Sometimes  the  attack  is  ushered  in  by  violent  rigors,  soon 
succeeded  by  high  fever,  and  delirium.  If  the  local  affection  be  at  all  severe, 
the  symptoms  soon  assume  a  typhoid  character,  the  pulse  becoming  weak  and 
frequent,  the  surface  hot  and  dry,  and  the  tongue  covered  with  a  brownish 
fur.  The  local  distress,  meanwhile,  increasing,  abscesses  form  in  different 
portions  of  the  limb,  the  matter  being  of  a  foul,  unhealthy  character,  and 
disposed  to  spread  extensively  among  the  surrounding  structures,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  erysipelas  and  other  bad  forms  of  inflammation. 

Angeiolencitis  may  be  confounded  with  other  diseases,  particularly  ery- 
sipelas and  phlebitis,  and  the  distinction  is  by  no  means  alw^ays  so  easy  as 
might  at  first  sight  appear.  In  fact,  it  can  only  be  made  out  satisfactorily 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  complaint,  the  principal  source  of  diagnosis  being 
the  red  striated  appearance  of  the  affected  surface,  reaching  from  the  seat  of 
the  injury  up  to  the  nearest  lymphatic  ganglions.  In  phlebitis,  the  discolor- 
ation is  also  linear,  but  the  cords  are  much  larger,  firmer,  more  knotty,  and 
more  deeply  seated ;  they  are  also  less  numerous,  and  there  is  not  near  so 
much  involvement  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  In  erysipelas,  the  inflammation 
usually  begins  as  a  circumscribed  affection,  with  diffuse,  uniform  redness,  not 
striated,  as  in  angeiolencitis,  or  in  phlebitis. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  the  same  general  principles  are  to  be 
observed  as  in  the  treatment  of  erysipelas  and  phlebitis,  to  which  it  bears 
so  close  a  resemblance.  The  exciting  cause  being  removed,  such  local  and 
general  means  are  to  be  employed  as  may  seem  to  be  best  adapted  to  the 
exigencies  of  each  particular  case.  Bearing  in  mind  that,  if  the  disease  be 
at  all  severe,  the  symptoms  will  be  likely  soon  to  assume  a  typhoid  character, 
the  surgeon  will  take  care  not  to  deplete  much,  especially  with  the  lancet  and 
purgatives,  lest  he  be  instrumental  in  inducing  fatal  exhaustion,  of  which  the 
danger  may  be  already  sufiBciently  great  in  consequence  of  the  progress  of 
the  morbid  action.  Leeches  may  be  applied  along  the  course  of  the  affected 
vessels,  but  not  directly  over  them,  if  the  disease  is  in  its  earlier  stages,  and 
the  patient  is  robust  and  in  the  prime  of  life.  They  should  be  employed  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  be  succeeded  by  warm  fomentations,  the  whole 
limb  being  enveloped  in  flannel  cloths  wrung  out  of  a  strong  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead  and  opium,  and  kept  constantly  wet.  The  application  of 
iodine  will  also  be  found  advantageous;  also,  a  long,  narrow  blister,  stretched 
along  the  course  of  the  affected  vessels,  and  retained  for  a  sufiBcient  length  of 
time  to  produce  thorough  vesication.  If  matter  form,  or  great  tension  and 
throbbing  exist,  suitable  incisions  must  be  made. 

The  constitutional  treatment  must  be  regulated  by  the  character  of  the 
general  symptoms.  Purgatives,  to  clear  out  the  bowels  and  correct  the 
secretions ;  iron,  or  iron  and  quinine,  to  improve  the  tone  of  the  system  and 
the  state  of  the  blood ;  and  anodynes,  to  allay  pain  and  induce  sleep,  with  a 
properly  regulated  diet,  will  constitute  the  most  reliable  and  efficient  means. 
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If  marked  debility  arise,  bnndy,  wise,  or  porter,  with  natrltioas  broths,  will 
be  required.  When  the  disease  proves  obstloate,  or  becomes  chronic,  a  mild 
mercorial  coarse  will  be  beneficial. 

VarieoM  tnlargemeni  of  the  lymphatic  Tcssels  has  occasionally  been  noticed, 
although  the  occurrence  is  extremely  uncommon.  In  a  case  mentioned  by 
CarswdU,  of  a  young  man,  twenty-six  years  old,  a  tnmor  nearly  as  large  as 
an  orange  existed  in  each  groin,  for  which  he  had  worn  a  double  trass  from 
his  boyhood,  under  the  supposition  that  he  had  hernia.  On  dissection,  how- 
CTer,  each  tumor  was  found  to  consist  of  enormously  dilated  absorbent  vessels 
connected  with  the  Inguinal  ganglions.  When  cut  into,  instead  of  presenting 
a  solid,  compact  structure,  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  coarse  sponge,  most 
of  the  vessels  being  from  one  to  three  lines  in  diameter.  The  same  pheno- 
menon was  witnessed,  only  in  a  more  striking  degree,  in  the  lymphatics  of 
the  pelvic  and  lumbar  regions.  The  spongy  and  elastic  character  of  such  a 
swelling  ought  to  prevent  any  serious  error  of  diagnosis.  Hardly  any  treat- 
ment would  be  necessary  in  such  a  case.  Excision  might  prove  dangerous, 
and  should  not  be  practised  without  due  deliberation. 


8X0T.  n. — ^LTMPHATIO  GANGLION& 

The  lymphatic  ganglions  are  liable  to  inflammation,  chronic  enlargement 
or  hypertrophy,  carcinoma,  tubercle,  earthy  degeneration,  and  fibro-plastic 
tumors. 

Inflammation  of  these  bodies,  technically  called  adenitis,  may  show  itself 
either  as  an  acute  or  a  chronic  affection,  and  is  of  sach  remarkable  frequency 
as  to  demand  special  consideration.  In  whatever  form  it  occurs,  it  is  most 
common  in  young  children  of  a  strumous  predisposition,  and  is  generally 
brought  on  by  attacks  of  cold,  or  by  some  local  irritation  implicating  the 
afferent  lymphatic  vessels.  The  disease,  moreover,  may  be  common  or  spe- 
cific, of  the  latter  of  which  illustrations  are  afforded  in  syphilitic  bubo,  in  the 
bubo  of  plague,  and  in  the  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions  of  the  axilla 
consequent  upon  dissection  wounds  and  malignant  pustule. 

1.  Acute  adenitis  is  most  common  in  the  ganglions  of  the  neck,  jaw,  and 
8Dpra*clavicnlar  region  ;  it  is  also  occasionally  met  with  in  those  of  the  groin 
and  axilla.  The  disease  may  be  limited  to  one  of  these  bodies,  or,  as  is  more 
generally  the  case,  affect  a  considerable  number  of  them ;  beginning  as  a 
hard,  painful  knot,  exquisitely  tender  to  the  touch,  and  rapidly  increasing  in 
size,  until,  in  some  instances,  it  attains  the  volume  of  an  almond  or  a  pullet's 
ef^f^.  The  increase  in  the  size  of  the  tumor  is  sometimes  exceedingly  rapid, 
as  we  often  see  in  adenitis  of  the  neck  from  exposure  to  cold,  where  a  body 
of  this  kind,  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  natural  state,  may,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours,  acquire  the  size  of  a  filbert  or  a  small  marble.  As  the  disease 
advances,  the  swelling  extends  to  the  connecting  areolar  tissue,  the  skin 
becomes  red  and  inflamed,  and  the  parts  pit  on  pressure.  The  discoloration 
is  not  unfrequently  of  an  erysipelatous  character.  When  the  inflammation  is 
fully  developed,  the  local  distress  is  usually  very  severe,  and  the  constitution 
actively  sympathizes  with  the  suffering  textures,  the  patient  being  feverish, 
deprived  of  appetite  and  sleep,  and  affected  with  constipation. 

Dissection  shows  the  affected  ganglions  to  be  of  a  deep  reddish  or  brownish 
color,  infiltrated  with  sero-plastic  fluid,  softened,  laeerable,  or  easily  crushed 
with  the  finger ;  the  cellular  tissue  around  is  also  abnormally  vascular  and 
infiltrated,  and,  in  many  cases,  it  seems  to  be  the  principal  seat  of  the  morbid 
action. 

Adenitis  may  end  in  delitescence  or  resolution,  pass  into  suppuration,  or 
assume  a  chronic  character.    The  occurrence  of  gangrene  is  very  uncommon. 
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Adeoitis  soioetinieB  Tanishes  in  a  few  hours,  either  spontaneous!;,  or  aoder 
mild  treatment.  We  often  see  enlarged  and  inSamed  ganglions  of  the  neck, 
or  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  most  rapidly  disappear  nnder  frictions  with  nm- 
moniated  liniment,  aidedby  hot  drinks  and  immersion  of  the  feet  in  hot  water, 
or  simply  warming  the  feet  near  the  fire.  When  the  inSammation  is  more 
severe,  an  active  purgative  will  be  necessary,  followed  by  a  gentle  diaphoretic, 
as  one-fonrth  of  a  grain  of  morphia  with  one-half  that  quantity  of  tartar 
emetic.  The  diet  mnst  be  light,  and  the  part  and  system  must  be  kept  per- 
fectly at  rest.  If  the  inflammation  threaten  to  prove  tronblesome,  or  to  pass 
into  suppuration,  leeches  and  medicated  fomentBtions  must  be  employed.  In 
many  coses  the  dilute  tincture  of  iodine  will  be  beneficial  in  cutting  short  the 
disease. 

When  adenitis  passes  into  luppuration,  matter  generally  begins  to  form 
from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  day,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  circumstances, 
this  event  being  generally  most  rapidly  excited  in  young,  weakly,  or  scrofu- 
lons  children,  with  an  impoverished  state  of  the  blood.  The  pus  is  not  always 
situated  in  the  enlarged  ganglions;  in  many  coses,  in  fact,  it  is  limited,  in 
great  degree,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  neighboring  areolar  tissue.  It  is  of  a 
light  yellowish  color  verging  on  greenish,  thick,  and  often  very  copious; 
occasionally  it  is  mised  with  blood,  and  with  the  debris  of  the  aCTected 
ganglions.  Finally,  the  matter  may  occur  as  an  infiltration,  or  as  a  distinct 
abscess. 

The  occurrence  of  suppuration  is  announced  by  increased  heat,  pain,  red- 
ness, and  swelling,  along  with  a  sense  of  throbbing,  and  by  high  constitutional 
disturbance,  attended  by  chilly  feelings,  or  even  rigors,  followed  by  fever  and 
perspiration. 

The  treatnuni  is  strictly  antiphlogistic.  If  the  phenomena  are  clearly 
denotive  of  the  existence  of  pus,  an  early  incision  is  made,  free  and  dependent, 
to  favor  thorough  evacuation  and  prevention  of  reaccamulation.  The  opera- 
tion is  followed  by  warm  water-dressing  or  an  emollient  cataplasm.  The  use 
of  a  tent  will  occasionally  be  required  to  maintain  patency  of  the  puncture. 

2.  Chronic  adenitis  is  a  very  common  occurrence  ;  it  generally  succeeds  to 
the  acute  variety  of  the  disease,  but  there  are  cases  iu  which  it  is  seemingly, 
although  not  in  reality,  a  primitive  affection.  However  this  may  be,  its  effect 
is  gradually  to  produce  enlargement  and  induration  of  the  affected  bodies, 
until,  in  many  cases,  there  is  a  complete  subversion  of  the  natural  structnres. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  the  gland  is  of  a  reddish,  brownish,  mot- 
tled hue,  considerably  increased  in  size,  and  of  a  firm,  fleshy  consistence ;  by 
and  by,  however,  it  assumes  a 
grayish  or  whitish  aspect,  be- 
coming almost  homogeneous, 
and  cutting  very  much  lite  an 
unripe  apple  or  pear;  in  some 
cases  it  is  quite  soft  and  lace- 
rabie.  When  the  transforma- 
tion is  very  great,  the  hardness 
of  the  gland  may  he  equal  to 
lliat  of  scirrhus,  with  which  it 
is  then  liable  to  be  confounded. 
A  distinct  capsule,  composed 
of  dense  cellular  substance,  ge- 
nerally surrounds  the  enlarged 
Hrportropb70tth.i7n.ph.1ioei.ndi.  hody,  which  is  capable,  under 

snch  circumstances,  of  attaining 
a  volume  equal  to  that  of  a  small  orange.  When  a  number  of  such  ganglions 
are  agglojuerated  together,  &  large  tumor  is  formed,  of  a  bard,  firm  consist- 
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ence,  more  or  less  adherent  to  the  neighboring  parts,  and  of  an  frregolarly 
lobalated  appearance,  as  in  fig.  196,  copied  from  one  of  my  preparations. 

Chronically  enlarged  or  hypertrophied  lymphatic  ganglions  may  occnr  in 
any  part  of  the  body ;  but  they  are  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  neck,  or 
abont  the  lower  jaw.  In  the  internal  cavities  they  are  most  frequently  seen 
in  the  mesentery  and  pelris,  and  at  the  root  of  the  Inngs.  The  effect  which 
these  bodies  exert  npon  the  stmctares  among  which  they  are  situated,  is 
principally  of  a  mechanical  character ;  compressing  them,  and  so  interfering 
more  or  less  with  the  exercise  of  their  functions.  Thus,  in  the  neck  they 
may  cause  injurious  pressure  upon  the  trachea,  vessels,  and  nerves ;  in  the 
pelvis  they  may  interfere  with  parturition  by  preventing  the  descent  of  the 
child's  head ;  while  in  the  lungs  they  may  occasion  suffocation  by  obstructing 
the  entrance  of  air  into  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Yarious  causes  may  give  rise  to  this  affection ;  some  of  a  local,  others  of  a 
purely  constitutional  nature.  In  the  neck,  it  is  often  occasioned  by  cold,  or 
by  disease  of  the  jaw,  teeth,  gum,  or  tonsil ;  in  the  groin,  by  ulceration  of 
the  penis ;  in  the  axilla,  by  disorder  of  the  mammary  gland ;  in  the  mesen- 
tery, by  irritation  of  the  small  bowel.  The  most  efficient  general  cause  is  a 
strumous  state  of  the  system ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  lesion 
may  be  produced  by  anything  that  has  a  tendency  to  derange  the  general 
health,  or  to  impoverish  the  fluids  and  solids. 

Chronic  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions  often  continues  for  years, 
now  advancing,  then  stationary,  and  now,  perhaps,  receding;  in  general, 
however,  the  disease  is  obstinate,  especially  when  the  structure  of  these  bodies 
has  undergone  serious  organic  changes,  in  which  case  it  is  often  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  reclaim  them  by  any  mode  of  treatment  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  adenitis  is  both  constitutional  and  local  In  the 
first  place,  the  exciting  cause  is  looked  for,  and,  if  possible,  removed ;  the 
carious  tooth  is  extracted,  the  ulcer  on  the  penis  healed.  The  general  health 
13  improved  by  attention  to  the  bowels  and  secretions,  and  by  a  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  laws  of  hygiene.  When  plethora  exists,  detraction  of  blood, 
and  the  antimonial  and  saline  mixture  will  be  of  service;  under  opposite 
circumstances,  the  proper  remedies  will  be  a  nutritious  diet,  and  alterant 
tonics,  consisting  of  iodide  of  iron  and  quinine,  bichloride  of  mercury,  iodide 
of  potassium,  and  cod-liver  oil.  When  there  is  no  contra-indication,  minute 
doses  of  mercury  in  Huxham's  tincture  of  bark  will  often  be  highly  efficacious, 
but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  carry  it  to  profuse  ptyalism.  Tartar  emetic 
also,  given  in  small  doses,  as  the  tenth  or  twelfth  of  a  grain,  three  times  a 
day,  will  frequently  prove  eminently  beneficial.  In  most  cases  a  regular 
system  of  purgation  should  be  maintained.  The  German  practitioners  are 
fond  in  this  disease  of  the  use  of  bydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  administered  in 
doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains  three  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The 
article  is  a  powerful  sorbefacient,  and  is  therefore  worthy  of  trial,  especially 
in  cases  refusing  obedience  to  the  more  ordinary  measures. 

Among  the  more  important  topical  remedies  are  leeches,  and  sorbefacient 
liniments,  unguents;  and  embrocations,  assisted  by  systematic  and  steady 
compression.  These  means  must  be  employed  with  great  caution  and  judg- 
ment, otherwise  they  will  be  sure  to  be  productive  of  harm  instead  of  benefit. 
All  sorbefacient  applications  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  of  a  mild  cha- 
racter, their  strength  being  gradually  increased  as  the  parts  become  more 
tolerant  of  their  impression,  and  their  peculiar  effects  are  rendered  more  and 
more  apparent.  When  the  enlarged  ganglions  are  favorably  situated,  com- 
pression will  often  be  found  a  most  admirable  remedy;  it  may  be  applied 
with  the  pad  of  a  truss,  as  in  hypertrophy  of  the  inguinal  glands,  or  with  a 
compress  and  bandage  when  it  affects  the  glands  of  the  neck,  care  being 
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taken  not  to  interfere  with  respiration.  In  obstinate  cases,  the  application 
of  a  blister  occasionally  exerts  a  salutary  influence,  relieving  the  enlarged 
structures  of  engorgement,  and  stimulating  the  absorbent  vessels  so  as  to 
induce  them  to  remove  morbid  deposits.  The  electric  current  has  sometimes 
been  advantageously  used.  Subcutaneous  division  of  the  enlarged  glands, 
or  comminution  with  the  bistoury,  has  occasionally  been  practised,  but  the 
effects  have  not  been  such  as  to  render  a  repetition  of  the  operation  at  all 
desirable. 

Finally,  when  the  disease  is  intractable,  our  only  resource  is  removal  of 
the  morbid  mass,  provided  it  is  situated  favorably  for  such  a  procedure. 
Such  a  step,  however,  should  not  be  lightly  taken,  as  it  must  often  involve 
serious  consequences,  on  account  of  the  deep  situation  of  the  tumor,  and  its 
connection  with  important  structures. '  In  the  cervical  region,  for  example, 
the  excision  of  a  mass  of  enlarged  and  indurated  lymphatic  ganglions  not 
unfrequently  proves  a  most  difficult,  embarrassing,  bloody,  and  hazardous 
operation.  Removal,  however,  will  be  much  facilitated,  if  the  knife  be  kept 
close  to  the  enlarged  glands.  Sometimes  the  enlarged  and  disintegrated 
organ  may  be  pressed  out  bodily  through  a  small  opening  in  the  integuments. 
When  the  diseased  mass  compresses  the  trachea  or  great  vessels  of  the  neck, 
and  does  not  admit  of  removal,  relief  must  be  sought  by  the  subcutaneous 
section  of  some  of  the  constricting  muscles,  especially  the  sterno-cleido- 
mastoid. 

3.  Carcinomatous  disease  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions  is  occasionally  met 
with  as  a  primary  affection,  more  particularly  the  encephaloid  variety.  Scir- 
rhus  is  extremely  uncommon ;  colloid  I  have  never  seen  here ;  while  of 
melanosis  I  have  witnessed  only  a  few  instances.  As  a  secondary  formation, 
cancerous  disease  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions  is  extremely  frequent 

Primary  encephaloid  is  most  common  in  the  lymphatic  ganglions  of  the 
groin,  axilla,  and  neck ;  it  occurs  in  both  sexes,  and  at  various  periods  of 
life,  in  children  and  adolescents,  as  well  as  in  subjects  after  the  age  of  fifty. 
In  general,  the  disease  arises  spontaneously,  but  in  some  cases  its  origin  may 
be  distinctly  traced  to  external  injury,  as  a  blow  or  kick.  Its  progress  is 
usually  very  rapid,  few  persons  surviving  its  attack  longer  than  from  six  to 
twelve  months.  Beginning  commonly  in  one  of  these  bodies,  as  a  hard, 
smooth,  semi-elastic  swelling,  it  soon  extends  to  those  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  thus  often  involving  a  whole  group  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  even  twenty. 
In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  the  tumor  has  generally  a  knotty,  lobu- 
lated  surface,  and  not  unfrequently  acquires  a  large  bulk,  equalling,  or  even 
exceeding,  that  of  a  fist.  Soft  and  elastic  at  one  point,  it  is  hard  and  firm  at 
another,  while  at  a  third  it  is  occasionally  almost  of  a  fluid  consistence.  As 
it  progresses  it  contracts  firm  adhesions  to  the  surrounding  parts,  the  skin 
becomes  attenuated  and  discolored,  and  the  subcutaneous  veins  assume  that 
peculiar  varicose  disposition  so  common  in  encephaloid  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.  By  degrees,  the  morbid  mass  breaks  through  its  confines,  ulcerating 
and  fungating,  and  destroying  life  either  by  hemorrhage  or  by  hectic  irri- 
tation. 

Examined  after  removal,  the  morbid  mass  is  found  to  consist  of  a  soft, 
brain-like  substance,  inclosed  in  thick,  strong  membranous  cysts,  representing 
the  original  capsules  of  the  affected  ganglions,  but  greatly  condensed  by  the 
pressure  of  the  contained  matter.  In  addition  to  these  cysts,  there  is  gene- 
rally a  large  quantity  of  filamentous  tissue,  intersecting  the  parts  in  different 
directions.  A  grumous  looking,  semi-organized  substance  often  occurs  in 
these  tumors,  and  there  are  cases  in  which  they  contain  serous  cysts.  In 
an  instance  of  encephaloid  of  the  axillary  ganglions,  which  I  observed  in  a 
man  fifty-six  years  of  age,  there  was  a  cavity  of  this  kind  which  distinctly 
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flaetoftted  onder  the  Bnger,  ind  gare  rent,  on  beiDg  pnnetand,  to  upwards 
of  eight  ODDcea  of  sero-suigDinoTent  flaid. 

The  diagnosis  of  eocephaloid  of  tbe  I^mplistic  gugUoai  i§  easily  made ; 
the  ooly  affections  with  which  it  is  liable  to  ha  confoanded  being  chronic 
enlargement  and  tabercnlar  disease,  from  both  of  which  It  ma;  be  distin- 
goished  bj  the  historj  of  the  case,  and  the  rapid  growth  and  soft  consist- 
ence of  the  tnmor.  In  chronic  enlargement,  the  swelling  is  hard,  and  ottea 
inrolTea  a  whole  chain  of  ganglions ;  in  tabercalar  disease  the  swelling,  also 
T9TJ  firm,  generally  manifests  a  disposition  to  sappnration,  and  is  nearly 
always  associated  with  other  marks  of  the  tnbercnlar  dyscrasia. 

The  proper  remedy  is  early  extirpation,  althoagh  the  disease  will  be  certain 
to  recnr,  and  ere  long  prove  fatal.  Such  a  resnlt  will  generally  occnr  mnch 
sooner  in  yonng  than  in  elderly  sabjects,  and  it  hat  hence  been  a  qaestion 
whether  they  should  ever  be  sobjected  to  operation. 

Primary  teirrhut  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions  is  extremely  oncomnion  ;  in  ' 
the  few  cases  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  observed  it  occurred  in  the  cervi- 
cal, inguinal,  and  axillary  regions  of  elderly  persona.  Tbe  disease  is  com- 
paratively  tardy  in  its  progress,  and  the  tnmor,  which  is  distinguished  by  its 
great  tiardness,  seldom  acqaires  any  considerable  balk.  Hy  opinion  is,  that 
what  is  nsnally  considered  as  scirrbns  of  these  bodies  Is  nothing  bnt  fibro- 
plastic disease. 

Mtlanotu  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions  may  occur  as  a  primary  affection ; 
generally  it  is  associated  with  melanosis  in  other  ports 
of  the  body.     I  have  noticed  It  in  a  few  instances  in  the  Fig.  197. 

lymphatic  ganglions  of  the  groin  and  axilla,  which,  I 
believe,  are  its  most  freqnent  seats.  It  sIiowb  itself 
Mther  as  an  inGltration,  as  in  Gg.  197,  from  a  spetimen 
In  my  cabinet,  or  as  an  irregnlar  tumor,  solid,  inelastic, 
and  of  variable  size  and  shape. 

T^btrcular  disease  of  these  bodies  is  met  with  chiefly 
in  young  subjects,  before  and  soon  after  the  age  of  pu- 
berty; moEt  generally  In  children.     Now  and  then  it 
occurs  in  elderly  persons,  but  this  is  very  nncoromon.    3i,|„o,„  ^r .  i.mpii*- 
fiurgically  considered,  it  is  most  frequent  In  the  gan-  ucttud. 

gllons  of  the  neck  and  jaw,  and  may  be  limited  to  one  of 
these  bodies,  or,  as  is  most  generally  the  case,  affect  a  large  number  of  them, 
either  simultaneously  or  saccessively.  It  often  co-exists  with  tubercular  dis- 
ease of  the  Inngs,  joinU,  and  other  parts.  This  sobject,  however,  having 
already  been  discussed  in  the  chapters  ou  scrofula  and  tumors,  any  further 
remarks  respecting  it  here  would  be  superfluous. 

Tbe  lymphatic  ganglions  occasionally  uudergo  the  earthy  degeneration,  as  in 
fig.  198,  being  converted  into  a  soft,  whitish  substance,  not  unlike  chalk. 
Such  an  occnrrence  is  most  common  in  the  bronchial  and  mesenteric  ganglions, 
bat  is  also  sometimes  seen  in  those  of  the  neck.  Not  long  ago,  I  met  with 
a  case  in  which  not  less  than  five  of  the  cervical 
ganglions  had  income  completely  ossified;  they  Fig.  I: 

were  of  stone-like  solidity,  of  a  light  brownish 
color,  rounded,  and  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that 
of  a  hazel-nut.  The  patient  was  a  middle-aged, 
atmmons  female,  and  the  ganglions,  whici)  formed 
a  chain  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  etenio-cleido- 

mostold  muscle,  on  tbe  right  side,  had  l)een  af-    cntueont  dcrmemion  or  m* 
fbcted  from    early  yonth.     Their  character  was  iTiaphuic  iinndi. 

obvions  to  the  slightest  touch.     Excisian  whs 

ea^ty  effected.     Snch  tnmors  need  not  be  interfered  with,  unless  they  become 
a  source  of  annoyance  by  their  situation. 


Fig.  197. 


^    % 
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The  Jibro-plastic  tamor  is  sometimes  foand  in  these  bodies,  the  proper  tis- 
sue of  which  is  replaced  by  a  whitish,  dense,  solid  substance,  which,  to  the 
naked  eye,  as  well  as  under  the  microscope,  presents  all  the  characteristic 
features  of  this  morbid  growth.  The  tumor  generally  occurs  in  young  sub- 
jects, after  the  age  of  puberty,  and  is  capable  of  acquiring  a  bulk  varying 
from  that  of  an  orange  to  that  of  a  Bst.  It  is  easily  recognized  by  its  firm- 
ness, and  slow  but  steady  progress,  and  by  the  absence  of  pain  and  constitu- 
tional involvement.     The  proper  remedy  is  excision. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

DISEASES    AND   INJURIES    OF   THE    NERVES. 

SBOT.  I. — ^WOUNDS  AND  OONTUSIONa 

Nervss,  when  divided,  readily  reunite,  the  connecting  mediam  being  plastic 
matter,  which,  being  effused  between  and  around  the  severed  ends,  is  gradu- 
ally solidified,  and  transformed  into  an  analogous  tissue,  capable  of  transmit- 
ting the  nervous  current,  although  it  does  not  contain  any  real  nerve-substance. 
In  order,  however,  that  the  connection  shall  be  satisfactory,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  interval  between  the  two  extremities  be  very  short,  otherwise  the 
plasma  will  fail  to  effect  the  object,  and  each  end  will  become  expanded  into 
a  bulbous  mass,  having  all  the  characteristics  of  a  neuromatous  tumor,  similar 
to  that  which  occasionally  forms  in  the  stump  after  amputation,  and  liable, 
like  it,  to  become  the  seat  of  neuralgia.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  if  a  nerve 
be  slowly  divided  with  a  ligature,  the  reunion  of  its  extremities  will  generally 
be  more  rapid  and  complete  than  when  the  section  is  performed  with  a  sharp 
knife ;  in  the  former  case  there  is  commonly  very  little  retraction  of  the  ends, 
whereas,  in  the  latter,  they  sometimes  separate  to  a  considerable  distance, 
thus  requiring  a  large  quantity  of  lymph  to  fill  up  the  gap. 

When  a  nerve  is  cut  completely  across,  the  parts  to  which  it  is  distributed 
are  necessarily  deprived  of  their  functions,  an  occurrence  which,  consequently, 
serves  as  a  diagnostic  sign  of  the  accident.  Thus,  if  the  nerve  be  one  of 
motion,  the  parts  will  be  paralyzed,  while,  if  it  be  one  of  sensation,  they  will 
be  divested  of  sensibility.  If  the  division  be  only  partial,  the  loss  of  function 
will,  of  course,  be  partial  also.  In  general,  the  structures  beyond  the  seat 
of  injury  feel  numb  and  heavy,  with  a  sense  of  tingling,  prickling,  stinging, 
or  burning. 

Wounds  of  the  nerves  must  be  treated  upon  general  principles.  If  there 
be  no  serious  loss  of  substance,  the  divided  ends  should  be  as  closely  approxi- 
mated as  possible  by  attention  to  position,  and,  if  necessary,  by  suture  of  the 
neurilemma,  the  needle  and  thread  used  for  this  purpose  being  of  the  most 
delicate  kind.  Such  a  procedure  is  much  better  than  permitting  the  extremi- 
ties to  become  separated  from  each  other,  as  they  are  very  apt  to  do  when 
the  suture  is  neglected,  either  in  consequence  of  their  retraction  or  of  the  in- 
terposition of  other  tissues.  The  operation,  if  carefully  performed,  will  be 
free  from  pain,  and,  if  one  of  the  ends  of  the  ligature  be  brought  out  at  the 
nearest  point  of  the  common  wound,  no  difficulty  can  arise  in  regard  to  its 
detachment. 

A  similar  procedure  may  be  adopted  when  a  large  nerve  has  been  severed, 
but  has  failed  to  reunite,  owing  to  the  great  distance  at  which  the  ends  are 
separated  from  each  other.  An  incision  being  made  down  to  the  nerve,  the 
two  ends  are  to  be  carefully  retrenched,  and  then  tacked  together  by  several 
points  of  suture,  apposition  being  favored  by  attention  to  the  position  of  the 
parts. 

Nerves  when  punctured,  pricked,  or  partially  divided,  usually  occasion 
severe  pain,  of  a  neuralgic  character,  extending  up  and  down  the  affected 
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parts,  and  attended  with  mascalar  weakness,  perverted  sensation,  convulsive 
movements,  and  derangement  of  the  general  health.  Such  effects  not  nnfre- 
qaently  follow  the  operation  of  venesection  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  injury  sustained  by  one  of  the  subcutaneous  nerves.  The  proper 
remedy  is  complete  division  of  the  affected  filament,  either  subcotaneonsly, 
or,  when  this  is  impracticable,  by  free  incision.  The  operation,  however,  is 
not  always  permanently  successful,  owing  to  the  deep  impression  made  upon 
the  nervous  system,  the  effect  of  the  lesion  eventually  becoming  general. 
Besides,  the  divided  extremities  of  the  nerve  are  very  apt  to  take  on  diseased 
action,  either  by  being  incorporated  in  the  original  cicatrice,  or  by  being  ex- 
panded into  a  species  of  neuroma.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  proper  proce- 
dure will  be  free  excision  instead  of  subcutaneous  section. 

Severe  effects  often  follow  contusion  of  the  nerves,  the  parts  to  which  they 
are  distributed  becoming  numb,  cold,  withered,  more  or  less  painful,  and, 
ultimately,  almost  entirely  useless.  Effects  of  this  kind  sometimes  succeed 
to  accidents  of,  apparently,  the  most  trifling  character.  The  nerves,  so  far 
as  we  can  form  an  opinion  without  the  light  of  dissection,  soon  become  in- 
flamed, and  are  often  irretrievably  ruined,  being  effectually  and  permanently 
disqualified  for  the  performance  of  their  functions.  It  is  hardly  probable 
that  these  effects  are  due,  as  has  been  conjectured,  to  mere  concussion  of  the 
nerve-substance ;  if  this  were  the  case,  they  would  be  much  more  transient, 
as  well  as  less  severe.  What  corroborates  the  idea  that  inflammation  is  deeply 
concerned  in  the  production  of  the  secondary  suffering  is  the  fact  that  the 
parts,  although  seriously  crippled  at  the  start,  do  not  evince  much  derange- 
ment until  the  disease  is  fully  established  in  all  its  intensity. 

Professor  Willard  Parker  has  recently  described  what  he  calls  concussion 
of  the  nerves.  He  considers  the  accident  as  similar  to  concussion  of  the 
brain,  the  nerves  receiving  a  shock  eventuating  in  a  sudden  suspension  of 
their  functions.  In  the  paper  which  he  has  published  on  the  subject,  in  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  for  September,  1856,  he  has  related  six  cases 
illustrative  of  the  nature  of  the  injury.  When  the  paralysis,  which  is  gene- 
rally temporary,  subsides,  the  affected  nerves  are  in  danger  of  being  assailed 
by  inflammation,  which,  if  it  cannot  be  prevented,  must  be  treated  in  the 
usual  antiphlogistic  manner.  A  long  time  frequently  elapses  before  recovery 
takes  place,  the  nerves  remaining  weak,  irritable,  and  incapable  of  perform- 
ing their  proper  functions.  The  limb  supplied  by  the  affected  nerves  is  soon 
fatigued  and  exhausted  by  exercise,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  dull,  aching,  tired 
sensation,  which  is  always  aggravated  by  exertion,  especially  if  carried  be- 
yond a  given  limit ;  in  time,  it  becomes  cold,  atrophied,  and,  in  great  degree, 
useless.  The  general  health  also  suffers,  though  the  disease  never  proves 
fatal. 

The  proper  treatment,  in  the  first  instance,  is  rest,  absolute  and  uncondi- 
tional ;  and,  after  the  nerves  have  recovered  from  the  immediate  effects  of 
the  injury,  passive  exercise,  dry  friction,  and  attention  to  the  general  health, 
which,  in  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  accident,  is  always  materially,  if  not 
seriously,  impaired. 

Severe  pain  is  often  produced  by  the  compression  of  a  nerve,  without,  so 
far  as  can  be  determined,  any  particular  disease  of  the  nerve  itself.  In  aneu- 
rism, for  example,  of  the  larger  arteries  the  patient  often  experiences  extreme 
suffering  from  this  cause.  The  pain,  in  this  case,  is  either  sharp  and  darting, 
as  in  certain  forms  of  neuralgia,  or  of  a  burning,  tearing,  boring,  or  gnawing 
character,  especially  if  there  be  at  the  same  time  erosion  of  the  osseous  and 
cartilaginous  tissues. 
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ilOT.  n.— TITANUS. 

The  term  tetanus  is  a  generic  one,  employed  to  denote  a  peculiar  affection 
of  the  nenres,  characterized  by  violent  contraction  of  the  volnntary  muscles, 
with  irregular  intenrals  of  partial,  though  seldom  of  complete,  relaxation. 
Different  names  hare  been  devised  to  designate  the  disease,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  predominant  local  symptoms  occasioned  by  the  fleeted  muscles. 
Thus,  when  the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw  are  spasmodically  contracted,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  patient  from  opening  his  mouth,  the  word  trumus  is  employed, 
or,  to  use  a  common  expression,  the  person  is  said  to  have  locked  jaw.  When 
the  body  is  bent  forcibly  forwa^s  by  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
the  affection  is  denominated  emproithatonoSf  and  aputhoUmoi  when  it  is  drawn 
backwards  by  the  dorsal  muscles.  The  term  pieurotho(ano$  is  used  when  the 
body  is  drawn  to  one  side.  A  distinction  of  much  greater  importance  is  that 
of  tetanus  into  traumatic  and  idiopathic,  acute  and  chronic.  The  disease 
occasionally  comes  on  within  a  few  days  after  birth,  and  is  then  designated 
as  infantile  tetanus,  the  trismus  nascenHum  of  authors. 

In  this  country,  especially  in  its  more  temperate  latitudes,  the  surgeon  has 
to  deal  chiefly  with  traumatic  tetanus,  the  idiopathic  variety  being  extremely 
infrequent  Cases  of  it,  however,  occasionally  occur  in  the  more  tropical 
States  of  the  Union,  especially  in  South  Carolina,  Oeorgia,  Mississippi, 
Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Texas ;  while  in  the  West  and  East  Indies  it  is 
sufficiently  common.  The  tetanus  of  new-bom  infants  occurs  chiefly  in  the 
southern  and  southwestern  States  of  North  America,  in  consequence,  appa- 
rently, of  injury  sustained  in  the  ligation  of  the  umbilical  conl.  In&ntile 
tetanus  seems  to  be  very  common  in  certain  portions  of  Europe.  Thus,  it  is 
asserted  by  Dr.  Joseph  Clark,  that  in  the  year  1782,  of  17,550  children  bom 
in  the  Lying-in  Hospital  of  Dublin,  2,944  perished  from  this  cause  alone 
within  the  first  fortnight  after  birth. 

TVaumatie  tetanus^  to  which  the  ensuing  remarks  are  more  particularly 
intended  to  apply,  is  not  peculiar  to  any  age,  to  either  sex,  or  to  any  par* 
ticnlar  pursuit ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  met  with  at  all  periods  of  life,  in  females 
as  well  as  in  males,  and  in  all  ranks  and  classes  of  society,  from  the  most 
refined  and  affluent  to  the  most  filthy  and  impoverished.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained, however,  that  the  young  suffer  more  frequently  than  the  aged,  and 
that  it  is  particularly  liable  to  occur  in  persons  of  a  nervous,  irritable  tem- 
perament 111  health,  especially  disorder  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  gprief, 
anxiety,  of  mind,  and  whatever,  in  short,  has  a  tendency  to  depress  the  ener- 
gies of  the  system,  powerfully  predispose  to  its  development.  It  is  generally 
stated  that  men  are  more  prone  to  traumatic  tetanus  than  women,  and  the 
statistics  that  have  been  published  on  the  subject  would,  at  first  sight,  seem 
to  warrant  such  a  conclusion ;  but  it  will  be  found,  upon  more  careful  inquiry, 
tliat  the  difference  is  only  apparent,  not  real,  and  that  it  is  dependent  upon 
the  fact  that  females  are  much  less  obnoxious  to  the  various  exciting  causes 
of  the  disease  than  the  other  sex.  Blacks  and  mnlattoes  are  more  liable  to 
tetanus  than  whites.  In  some  portions  of  the  West  Indies  the  disease  is 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  colored  population. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  traumatic  tetanus  are,  as  the  term  implies,  various 
kinds  of  external  injury,  as  punctured,  lacerated,  and  contused  wounds,  bums, 
scalds,  abrasions,  compound  fractures  and  dislocations,  and  surgical  opera- 
tions, as  amputations  and  the  excision  of  tumors.  A  number  of  cases  have 
been  recorded  where  tetanus  was' produced  by  salivation.  Some  of  the  most 
trivial  accidents  are,  at  times,  sufficient  to  produce  the  disease.  Thus,  cases 
have  been  observed  where  it  followed  the  application  of  the  scarificator  in 
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capping,  the  introduction  of  a  seton,  and  the  extraction  of  a  tooth.  Baron 
Larrej  mentions  an  instance  in  which  it  was  occasioned  by  the  lodgment  of 
a  fish-bone  in  the  fauces.  Examples  of  tetanus,  consequent  upon  the  ligation 
of  the  iliac/ femoral,  and  carotid  arteries,  have  been  recorded  by  Brodie, 
Dazille,  and  Dudley.  Many  years  ago,  I  met  with  a  case  where  it  snpenrened 
upon  the  injection  of  a  hydrocele,  the  man  dying  a  few  days  afterwards. 
Tetanus  has  now  and  then  followed  upon  parturition,  and  that,  too,  where 
the  labor  was  apparently  of  the  most  simple  nature.  The  fact  is,  In  persons 
of  a  nervous,  irritable  temperament,  any  injury,  however  trifling,  or  insignifi- 
cant in  itself,  may  readily  induce  the  disease,  especially  in  hot  and  damp  states 
of  the  atmosphere,  or  during  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold.  Exposure 
to  cold  draughts,  by  which  the  body  is  suddenly  chilled,  is,  under  sach  cir- 
cumstances, extremely  liable  to  provoke  an  attack. 

The  effect  of  cold  air,  when  permitted  to  play  directly  upon  the  body,  is 
well  illustrated  by  an  occurrence  that  took  place  after  the  battle  of  Ticonde- 
roga,  in  lt5S.  The  wounded  were  exposed  the  whole  night  after  the  action, 
in  open  boats  upon  Lake  George,  and  the  consequence  was  that  nine  of  them 
died  of  locked  jaw.  During  our  war  with  Great  Britain,  most  of  those 
wounded  by  fire-arms  on  board  the  frigate  Amazon,  before  Charleston,  were 
attacked  with  tetanus  on  the  fourteenth  day,  from  a  sudden  change  of  very 
wet  and  cold  weather  following  a  long  draught.  Wounded  soldiers,  lying 
on  damp  or  wet  ground,  are  particularly  prone  to  attacks  of  this  disease. 

The  injury  inducing  the  disease  may  be  situated  upon  any  part  of  the  body. 
It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  lesions  of  the  head  and  face  were  singularly 
exempt  from  tetanus,  but  more  enlarged  experience  has  demonstrated  that, 
although  it  does  not  occur  with  the  same  relative  frequency  as  when  the  cause 
is  seated  in  other  regions,  yet  its  invasion  after  such  accidents  is  by  no  means 
uncommon.  Injury  of  the  inferior  extremity  is  more  prone  to  be  followed  by 
tetanus  than  a  similar  affection  of  the  superior  extremity;  and  everybody 
knows  how  remarkably  liable  the  disease  is  to  supervene  upon  wounds  in- 
volving the  tendons  and  aponeuroses  of  the  hands  and  feet,  especially  of  the 
latter.  Lesions  of  the  nerves  themselves  are  particularly  dangerous  in  this 
respect,  more  especially  when  they  are  of  a  punctured  character,  or  when  they 
are  limited  to  a  partial  division  of  their  fibres  and  neurilemma,  by  a  blunt 
instrument,  as  a  piece  of  glass  or  a  rusty  knife. 

The  extent  of  the  injury  does  not,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  exert  any 
material  influence  upon  the  production  of  the  disease,  as  it  has  been  known 
to  follow,  on  the  one  hand,  the  most  insignificant  scratch,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  most  frightful  wound.  I  believe,  in  fact,  that  it  may  be  assumed,  as  a 
general  principle,  that  the  danger  of  the  occurrence  of  tetanus  is,  othe?  things 
being  equal,  almost  in  direct  ratio  to  the  diminutive  size  of  a  wound.  This 
is  certainly  true  of  a  majority  of  the  cases  that  have  fallen  under  my  personal 
observation,  an  apparently  trivial  injury,  mostly  a  little  puncture,  having 
served  as  the  exciting  cause. 

Symptoms. — The  period  which  intervenes  between  the  occurrence  of  the 
injury  and  the  development  of  the  disease,  is  liable  to  considerable  variety ; 
but  the  subject,  unfortunately,  has  not  been  elucidated  by  reliable  statistics. 
Enough,  however,  has  been  ascertained  to  prove  that  it  ranges,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  from  four  days  to  a  fortnight.  In  some  rare  instances, 
well-marked  tetanic  symptoms  have  manifested  themselves  within  several 
hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  cases  have  oc- 
curred where  the  eruption  did  not  take  place  under  eight  or  ten  weeks. 
What  is  remarkable  is,  that  the  disease  occasionally  does  not  appear  until  the 
wound  which  provokes  it  is  completely  closed,  owing,  doubtless,  to  some 
lurking  irritation  in  the  nerves  of  the  affected  parts. 

Although  tetanus  sometimes  comes  on  suddenly,  with  hardly  any  premoni* 
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tion,  yet^  in  general,  the  attack  is  preceded  by  Tarions  anomalous  nerrons 
sensations  which  bat  too  sarely  announce  its  approach.  The  most  important 
and  reliable  of  these  precorsories  are,  a  sense  of  malaise  or  nniyersal  aneasi- 
ness,  aching  in  the  mnscles,  stiffness  about  the  lower  jaw,  pain  in  moving  the 
head,  and  difficulty  in  protruding  the  tongue.  If  there  be  a  wound,  it  com- 
monly puts  on  an  unhealthy  appearance,  discharging  a  thin,  sauious  fluid, 
and  manifesting  no  further  disposition  to  heal.  After  these  symptoms,  which 
are  often  attributed  by  the  patient  to  the  effects  of  cold,  have  continued  for 
a  variable,  but  usually  a  very  short,  period,  others,  more  bold  and  decisive  in 
their  character,  set  in,  leaving  no  longer  any  doubt  respecting  their  true 
nature.  The  jaw  now  becomes  firmly  locked ;  the  faculty  of  mastication  is 
completely  abolished ;  attempts  at  deglutition  excite  spasm  in  the  throat, 
with  a  sense  of  impending  suffocation ;  and  there  is  an  indescribable  distress 
in  the  precordial  region,  extending  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  backwards 
towards  the  spine,  as  if  the  chest  were  tightly  encircled  by  a  cord.  The 
muscles  of  the  back  and  abdomen  are  rigidly  contracted,  and,  in  no  long 
time,  those  of  the  extremities  become  similarly  affected.  When  their  action 
is  very  violent,  the  spinal  muscles  may  shorten  themselves  so  much  as  to  draw 
the  trunk  into  a  distinct  arch,  the  body  resting  only  upon  the  occiput  and 
heels,  the  affection  thus  constituting  the  variety  of  tetanus  called  opistho- 
tonos. The  opposite  state  of  this,  emprosthotonos,  is  extremely  uncommon ; 
for,  although  the  abdominal  muscles  are  usually  very  firmly  contracted,  being 
often  as  hard  as  a  board,  yet  it  is  seldom  that  they  are  able  to  counter- 
act the  extensor  muscles  of  the  back  to  such  a  degree  as  to  bend  the  head 
and  chest  forwards.  The  disease  having  reached  this  stage,  may  be  said  to 
be  completely  and  characteristically  established.  Frequent  spasms  now  oc- 
cur, convulsing  and  agitating  the  whole  frame,  and  greatly  increasing  the 
general  suffering.  The  teeth  are  firmly  clenched ;  the  eyes  are  fixed  in  their 
sockets,  and  have  a  wild,  unnatural  expression  ;  the  nostrils  are  expanded ; 
the  comers  of  the  mouth  are  retracted ;  the  countenance  has  an  old,  haggard, 
and  withered  look ;  the  respiration  is  laborious  and  hurried ;  and  the  smallest 
quantity  of  fluid  is  unable  to  descend  the  fauces  and  oesophagus.  So  great, 
in  fact,  generally,  is  the  impediment  to  deglutition  that  the  very  sight  of 
water  is  a  source  of  suffering.  The  pain  is  usually  very  severe,  particularly 
about  the  jaw,  throat,  chest,  and  spine;  while  the  general  sensibility  of  the 
surface  is  so  excessive  that  the  slightest  breath  of  air  is  often  sufficient  to 
bring  on  violent  spasms. 

Fever  is  seldom  present  in  traumatic  tetanus,  even  when  it  has  reached  its 
height,  although  the  thirst  is  generally  quite  considerable ;  the  pulse,  which 
rarely  e;cceeds  eighty,  eighty-five  or  ninety  in  the  minute,  is  soft  and  regular, 
except,  perhaps,  during  the  violence  of  the  muscular  spasms,  when  it  may  be 
considerably  agitated,  small  and  feeble ;  the  tongue,  at  first  moist,  becomes 
gradually  dry  and  brownish ;  the  stomach  is  extremely  torpid ;  the  bowels 
are  generally  obstinately  constipated ;  the  urine  is  scanty  and  high-colored ; 
and  the  skin  is  hot  and  bathed  with  a  copious  perspiration,  which  is  occa- 
sionally very  clammy  and  offensive,  especially  towards  the  latter  stages  of  the 
disease.     The  mind  is  usually  unimpaired. 

Although  such  is  the  most  common  course  of  the  disease,  yet  more  or  less 
irregularity  occasionally  arises,  giving  the  symptoms  somewhat  of  an  anoma- 
lous character.  Thus,  there  may  be  almost  a  complete  absence  of  pain  ;  the 
throat  may  be  free  from  uneasiness ;  the  respiration  may  be  gasping,  or  per- 
formed with  a  sort  of  catch  ;  the  eyelids  may  be  half  closed  ;  the  orbicular 
muscle  of  the  mouth  may  be  firmly  contracted  over  the  teeth ;  and  the  ex- 
tremities may  remain  completely  relaxed.  The  skin  is,  occasionally,  remark- 
ably hot,  the  temperature,  in  some  cases,  having  been  found  to  range  as  high 
as  110°  of  Fahrenheit. 
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Diagnons, — The  diagnosis  of  tetanus  rarely,  if  ever,  presents  any  diffi- 
cnlties.  In  general,  the  history  of  the  case  alone  is  quite  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine its  real  character.  The  only  disease  with  which  it  can  be  confonnded 
is  hydrophobia,  but  the  synaptoms  of  the  two  affections  are  so  very  different 
that  none  but  a  most  heedless  practitioner  could  possibly  commit  such  an 
error.  The  period  of  latency  in  hydrophobia  is,  on  an  average,  not  less  than 
a  month,  while  tetanus  is  usually  developed  in  from  four  to  fourteen  days 
from  the  infliction  of  the  injury  which  provokes  it.  Besides,  in  rabies  there 
is  an  absence  of  locked  jaw  and  of  opisthotonos,  which  constitute  such  strik- 
ing features  in  tetanus. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  diagnostic  symptoms  of  tetanus  is  the  terrible 
distress  in  the  precordium  ;  it  is  usually  described  as  of  a  painful,  dragging 
nature,  and  is  no  doubt  dependent  upon  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  dia- 
phragm. Coming  on  early  in  the  disease,  it  generally  continues  to  its  close, 
and  is  nearly  always  attended  with  opisthotonos,  the  head  and  shoulders 
being  drawn,  as  it  were,  instinctively  backward,  to  relieve  pain  and  favor  the 
introduction  of  air  into  the  lungs.  In  tetanus,  the  muscular  contraction  is 
steady  and  persistent,  though  liable  to  frequent  and  sudden  exacerbations ; 
in  hydrophobia  it  is  clonic,  occurring  paroxysmally,  and  having  distinct 
intermissions.  In  tetanus,  swallowing  is  difficult,  chiefly  by  reason  of  the 
impossibility  of  separating  the  jaws ;  in  rabies,  it  is  dependent  upon  spasm 
of  the  throat  and  oesophagus ;  in  the  former  disease,  the  mind  is  calm  and 
unaffected ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  often  powerfully  excited,  and,  at  times,  even 
furious. 

Proy/som.— The  prognosis  in  traumatic  tetanus  is  extremely  unfavorable. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  death  occurs  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  day ; 
and  if  we  occasionally  meet  with  an  instance  of  recovery,  the  circumstance  is 
to  be  regarded  only  as  an  exception  to  a  general  law  of  the  mortality  in  this 
affection.  In  an  experience  of  thirty-one  years,  I  have  seen  but  two  cases 
where  the  patient  escaped  with  his  life,  and  then  only  after  a  protracted  and 
painful  struggle.  When  the  disease  has  once  fairly  commenced,  the  tetanic 
spasms  generally  continue  to  recur,  with  more  or  less  severity,  until  they 
prove  fatal.  There  are  no  reliable  signs  which  can  serve  to  guide  us  in  re- 
gard to  the  prognosis  in  this  affection.  The  previous  state  of  the  general 
health,  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  character  of  the  pulse,  afford  no  clue 
as  to  the  probable  issue  of  the  case.  The  young  and  the  robust  fare  no  better, 
in  this  respect,  than  the  old  and  the  infirm.  Both  alike  perish  from  its  attacks. 
The  danger  is  undoubtedly  always,  other  things  being  equal,  in  proportion 
to  the  violence  and  duration  of  the  paroxysms,  and  it  has  been  found  that 
any  tendency  to  chronicityis  generally  so  much  in  favor  of  ultimate  recovery; 
although  patients  sometimes  live  for  several  weeks,  and  then  die  from  the 
effects  of  the  malady. 

The  manner  in  which  death  occurs  is  not  well,  if  at  all,  understood.  In 
some  instances,  it  is  apparently  caused  by  suffocation,  from  spasm  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  larynx ;  occasionally  it  results  from  mere  exhaustion,  life  being 
worn  out  by  the  intensity  of  the  suffering ;  and  in  a  third  class  of  cases,  it 
may  probably  be  induced  by  convulsions  of  the  heart,  interrupting  the  pas- 
sage of  the  blood  to  the  lungs  and  brain. 

Pathology, — It  might  reasonably  be  supposed  that  a  disease  which  is  cha- 
racterized by  so  much  violence  during  life,  would  leave  some  traces  of  its 
existence  after  death  ;  but  to  show  how  erroneous  such  a  conclusion  is,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  all  the  dissections  that  have  hitherto 
been  made  of  persons  dead  of  this  affection  have  utterly  failed  to  throw  any 
satisfactory  light  upon  its  pathology  and  morbid  anatomy.  Many  statements 
have  been  reported  with  reference  to  these  dissections  that  are  entirely  with- 
out foundation ;  in  fact,  in  not  a  few  of  the  cases,  natural  or  accidental  ap- 
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pearances  ba^e  been  confonnded  with  morbid,  and  lesions  haTe  been  described 
which  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  examiners.  From  the  circnm- 
stance  that  tetanos  is  essentially  a  nerrons  affection,  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  as  well  as  the  nerves  emanating  from  them,  and  even  the  great  sympa- 
thetic, with  its  plexnses  and  ganglia,  have  all  been  most  thoroughly  scrnti- 
nixed  in  numerous  instances,  and  that,  too,  by  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
profession,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  we  are  no  wiser  now  in  regard 
to  the  real  lesions  of  this  disease  than  our  forefathers  were  centuries  ago. 
The  whole  subject  is,  in  truth,  still  a  mystery.  I  have  myself  made  several 
dissections  of  this  kind,  and  have  witnessed  others,  amounting,  perhaps,  alto- 
gether to  eight  or  ten,  without,  in  a  single  one,  observing  any  morbid  ap- 
pearances that  could  justly  be  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  the  disease.  It  has 
been  noticed  in  several  instances  that  the  nerves  leading  from  the  wound 
which  caused  the  attack  were  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  their  substance  and 
neurilemma  being  congested  and  discolored. 

Of  the  true  pathology  of  tetanus,  then,  nothing  of  a  satisfactory  nature 
whatever  is  known  ;  that  it  is  essentially  an  affection  of  the  nervous  system, 
or  of  the  nerves  of  particular  muscles,  is  a  circumstance  which  must  be  ad- 
mitted, from  the  symptoms  which  characterize  it ;  but  in  what  the  peculiar 
change  consists,  or  to  what  extent  it  is  carried,  are  points  in  the  history  of 
the  lesion  of  which  we  are  completely  ignorant.  I  am  aware  that  numerous 
hypotheses  have  been  framed  in  explanation  of  the  subject,  but  the  only 
merit  which  they  possess  is  their  ingenuity ;  any  real  value  which  they  may 
have,  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover. 

TVtatmenU — The  treatment  of  this  obstinate,  and,  unfortunately,  too  gene- 
rally fatal,  disease,  is  altogether  of  an  empirical  character.  That  this  should 
be  so  is  not  surprising  when  we  remember  how  completely  ignorant  we  are 
of  its  pathology,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  hardly  an  article  of  the  materia 
medica,  of  any  reputed  efficacy,  that  has  not  been  employed,  either  singly,  or 
in  various  forms  and  modes  of  combination,  for  its  relief.  Although  patients 
occasionally  get  well  of  thisjdisease,  and  that  under  circumstances  apparently 
the  most  desperate,  yet,  when  the  practitioner  comes  to  analyze  his  treat- 
ment, in  the  true  spirit  of  philosophy,  he  is  generally  compelled  to  confess  his 
ignorance  as  to  the  share  which  bis  remedies  may  have  exerted  upon  the 
fortunate  event,  and  to  acknowledge  that  accident,  rather  than  his  own  skill, 
performed  the  cure.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  disease 
sometimes  yields  to  the  most  insignificant  measures,  or,  rather,  that  it  appa- 
rently wears  itself  out ;  and  that,  at  other  times,  it  resists  the  best  directed 
efforts  of  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  practitioner.  The  chances,  indeed, 
of  effecting  any  good,  when  the  disease  is  fairly  established,  are  very  slender 
in  any  case,  however  mild.  Uence,  whatever  is  done  shoald  be  done  promptly, 
and  with  a  view  rather  to  a  prophylactic  resnlt  than  to  a  curative  one. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that,  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  I  should  be  able  to  give 
even  an  outline  of  the  more  important  remedies  that  have  been  suggested  for 
the  cure  of  this  disease ;  I  shall,  therefore,  content  myself  with  a  brief  notice 
of  a  few  of  those  which  general  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  most  reliable, 
or  most  in  consonance  with  the  apparent  condition  of  the  part  and  system. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  important  indications  in  every  case  of  traumatic 
tetanus  is  the  removal,  if  possible,  of  the  exciting  cause,  which  is,  of  itself, 
occasionally  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure.  Thus,  if  any  foreign  body  remain  in 
the  wound,  or  in  contact  with  the  living  tissues,  the  surgeon  cannot  too 
speedily  extract  it,  especially  if  there  be  already  some  evidence  of  approaching 
disease.  Sometimes  a  vicious  cicatrice  may  keep  up  the  tetanic  irritation. 
Many  years  ago,  I  attended,  in  consultation  with  the  late  Dr.  Buck,  of  Louis- 
ville, a  young  girl  of  fourteen,  who  had  locked  jaw  from  having  been  acci- 
dentally hurt,  nearly  a  month  previously,  in  the  right  cheek  by  &  %m<Q\\. 
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splinter.  Although  the  sabstance  was  immediately  extracted,  yet  the  ptrts 
contioaed  to  be  tender,  being,  at  tiroes,  even  quite  painful,  and  in  less  than 
a  week  tetanus  set  in.  When  I  saw  the  case,  free  use  had  already  been  made, 
without  any  material  benefit,  of  anodynes  and  antispasmodics,  along  with  an 
occasional  purgative,  and  the  cheek  had  been  leeched  and  repeatedly  painted 
with  iodine ;  the  girl  was  pale  and  feeble,  and  had  lost  her  appetite.  Upon 
examining  the  original  site  of  the  injury,  I  found  a  small  circumscribed  spot, 
exquisitely  tender  under  pressure,  and  of  almost  fibro-cartilaginous  hardness. 
This  being  carefully  dissected  out,  no  more  paroxysms  occurred ;  and  in  a 
few  days,  with  the  aid  of  iron  and  quinine,  wine,  and  a  generous  diet,  com- 
plete recovery  ensued. 

Amputation  of  the  wounded  part  has  occasionally  been  performed ;  and, 
judging  from  the  statistics  that  have  been  published  upon  the  subject,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  operation  has  now  and  then  proved  successful. 
Nevertheless,  there  are,  I  presume,  few  surgeons  who  would  be  found  to  be 
so  venturous  as  to  remove  a  leg  or  an  arm  on  the  approach  of  such  a  disease, 
and  none  would  certainly  be  foolish  enough  to  attempt  the  expedient  after  it 
is  fully  established.  In  the  one  case,  the  possibility  is  that  the  affection  might 
yield  to  other  and  milder  means ;  and,  in  the  other,  the  disease  being  no 
longer  one  of  a  local  character,  but  diffused,  as  it  were,  through  the  system, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  amputation,  however  early  performed,  could  be  of 
any  benefit  in  arresting  the  morbid  action,  unless  it  be  upon  the  principle  of 
substituting  a  fresh  and  clean  wound  for  one  of  an  inflamed  and  irritable 
character.  An  interesting  case,  bearing  directly  upon  this  point,  fell  nnder 
my  observation,  in  1848,  in  a  patient  of  Dr.  Mattingly,  of  Bardstown,  Ken- 
tucky. The  man,  who  was  fifty  years  of  age,  was  a  stout,  healthy  farmer,  of 
a  nervo-sangui neons  temperament,  who,  about  five  weeks  previously,  had  the 
fore  and  middle  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  between  the  second  and  third 
joints,  severely  mashed  by  the  passage  of  the  wheel  of  a  wagon,  the  phalanges 
being  completely  comminuted,  and  supported  merely  by  a  few  shreds  of  in- 
tegument. A  physician  residing  close  by  where  the  accident  had  happened, 
removed  the  injured  parts  with  the  scissors,  and  binding  up  the  ill-formed 
stumps,  sent  the  man  home,  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles.  The  parts  soon 
became  excessively  painful,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  above  specified, 
well-marked  symptoms  of  tetanus  supervened.  Five  days  after  this,  while 
the  patient  was  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  I  removed  the  mutilated 
fingers  at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints,  the  whole  hand  being  at  the  time 
exquisitely  tender  and  painful,  the  tongue  coated,  the  pulse  hard  and  accele- 
rated, and  the  system  irritable  from  the  want  of  sleep.  After  the  operation, 
the  man  had  tetanic  spasms  for  several  days,  but  they  became  gradually 
lighter,  shorter,  and  less  frequent,  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  all  symptoms  of  the 
disease  had  entirely  disappeared. 

How  far  the  recovery  in  this  case  was  due  to  the  amputation  of  the  affected 
fingers,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  ;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  operation  was  serviceable  by  ridding  the  system  of  a  mass  of  irrita- 
tion and  disease,  which,  if  it  had  been  permitted  to  continue  in  operation, 
might  have  proved  highly  detrimental,  if  not  destructive,  to  the  patient. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  wound  itself,  in  tetanus,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  prompt  attention  to  it  is  a  matter  of  great  moment.  Our  re- 
medies should  generally  be  of  the  most  soothing  character,  consisting  of  warm 
water-dressing,  or  emollient  cataplasms,  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  laudanum, 
powdered  opium,  or,  what  is  better  than  either,  sulphate  of  morphia.  If  the 
parts  are  girded  by  inflammatory  engorgement,  or  various  kinds  of  deposits, 
as  will  be  apt  to  be  the  case  if  the  wound  is  of  a  punctured  character,  free 
incisions  must  be  made,  the  knife  being  carried  thoroughly  through  the  tis- 
sues in  every  direction.     A  similar  method  should  be  adopted  when  there  is 
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reason  for  saspectiing  tbe  lodgment  of  some  foreign  body.  I  cannot  approve, 
in  any  case,  of  the  practice,  at  one  time  so  common,  and  perhaps  not  yet 
sufficiently  exploded,  of  pouHng  irritating  flnids  into  the  wound,  or  of  ap- 
plying escharotics.  Soch  a  procedure  is  only  calculated  to  increase  the  suf- 
fering, and  to  aggravate  the  disease. 

I  hare  no  experience  with  the  section  of  the  nerves  connected  with  the 
injured  structures ;  an  operation  which  is  reported  to  haye  been  seyeral  times 
performed  successfully  by  foreign  surgeons.  Such  a  step  could  only  be  justi- 
fied in  tbe  case  of  the  smaller  nerves,  and  then,  I  presume,  all  the  good  that 
would  be  likely  to  accrue  from  it  might  readily  be  accomplished  by  a  free 
division  of  the  affected  parts.  The  section  of  tbe  larger  nerves  would  be 
followed  by  paralysis,  which  might  be  permanent. 

Attention  to  the  position  of  the  patient's  bed  is  a  matter  that  should  not 
be  overlooked  in  tbe  treatment  of  this  disease.  From  neglect  of  this  pre- 
caution, I  have  seen  several  lives  lost  that  might,  probably,  otherwise  have 
been  saved.  Exposure  of  the  body  to  a  direct  draught  is  often,  of  itself, 
sufficient  to  bring  on  an  attack  of  tetanus  in  a  susceptible,  nervous  person ; 
and,  after  the  attack  is  fairly  established,  such  an  occurrence  never  fails  to 
aggravate  the  spasms,  rendering  them  both  more  frequent  and  violent  The 
atmosphere  of  the  room  should,  moreover,  be  perfectly  dry,  experience  having 
shown  that  moisture  is  extremely  prejudicial  in  all  affections  of  this  descrip- 
tion. 

The  most  important  internal  remedies  are  such,  undoubtedly,  as  are  of  an 
anodyne  and  antispasmodic  character,  of  which  opium,  tartar  emetic,  aconite, 
camphor,  assafoetida,  and  Indian  hemp  occupy  the  highest  rank.  They  should 
be  administered  in  large  doses,  with  a  view  to  an  immediate  and  decided  im- 
pression upon  the  general  system,  and  should  be  given  either  by  themselves 
or  in  various  states  and  degrees  of  combination. 

The  most  eligible  preparations  of  opium  are  the  acetated  tincture  and  the 
salts  of  morphia,  particularly  the  sulphate.  Opium  in  substance  is  objection- 
able, on  account  of  its  insolubility,  the  stomach,  under  such  circumstances, 
being  extremely  torpid,  and  unable  to  act  upon  it.  For  the  same  reason,  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  laudanum  and  morphia  is  required  to  produce  their 
specific  effect  than  in  ordinary  disease.  When  tbe  patient  is  young  and  robust, 
or  when  the  spasms  are  violent  and  obstinate,  the  anodyne  should  be  com- 
bined with  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa,  given  in  doses  sufficiently  large 
to  relax  the  system.  The  latter  remedy  is  sometimes  employed  by  itself,  and 
several  cases  have  come  to  my  knowledge  where  it  seemed  to  have  effected  a 
complete  cure.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  its  efficacy  will  always  be  mate- 
rially enhanced  by  a  jadicions  combination  of  it  with  morphia.  In  the  use 
of  tartar  emetic  in  this  disease,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  torpor  of 
the  stomach  renders  it  necessary  to  give  it  in  much  larger  doses  than  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  If  the  practitioner  were  to  content  himself  with  the 
usual  quantity,  the  effects  would  greatly  disappoint  him,  and  the  case  might, 
in  consequence,  proceed  rapidly  from  bad  to  worse,  without  receiving  any 
benefit  from  the  remedy. 

Aconite  is  a  remedy  of  great  efficacy  as  a  depressant,  and  may  be  given  as 
an  adjuvant  to  morphia,  or  morphia  and  tartar  emetic,  in  cases  of  tetanus 
attended  with  a  robust  and  plethoric  state  of  the  system.  It  lowers  the 
action  of  the  heart,  promotes  perspiration,  and  relieves  spasm.  Yeratrum 
viride,  acting  in  a  similar  manner,  may  be  used  as  a  substitute. 

Camphor  and  assafcttida,  administered  in  large  doses,  occasionally  aid  in 
controlling  the  spasms  in  this  disease,  but  they  should  never  be  trusted  to  alone. 
Their  influence,  as  antispasmodics,  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  morphia  and 
tartar  emetic. 

YOL.  I. — 43 
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Indian  hemp,  soon  after  its  first  introdaction  into  practice,  received  a  Inf^ 
share  of  attention  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  especially  from  the  East 
India  practitioners,  some  of  whom  were  at  one  time  disposed  to  regard  it  as 
a  specific.  Subsequent  experience,  however,  has  greatly  disappointed  these 
expectations,  and  in  this  country  very  little,  if  any,  confidence  is  placed  ia 
the  remedy.  I  certainly  have  never  derived  any  appreciable  benefit  from  It 
in  the  few  cases  of  tetanus  in  which  I  have  employed  it,  although  the  trials 
in  each  were  very  fair.  The  preparation  which  is  usually  given  is  the  extract, 
in  doses  varying  from  one  to  two  grains,  repeated  every  two  hoars,  or  even 
more  frequently,  the  object  being  to  produce  and  to  maintain  narcotism. 

Great  expectations  were  entertained,  on  the  introduction  of  chloroform, 
that  at  length  an  effectual  remedy  had  been  discovered  for  the  cure  of  tetanus, 
and  there  is  no  article  of  modern  times  which  has  been  so  generally  employed 
iu  the  management  of  this  disease.  Gases  successfully  treated  by  it  have 
been  reported  by  different  observers ;  but  how  far  they  were  really  relieved 
by  this  agent  is  a  question  which  has  not  been  decided.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  it  has  generally  signally  failed  to  cure,  although  it  is  usually  pro- 
ductive of  relief  to  the  spasms,  which  are  a  source  of  so  much  distress  to  the 
patient.  It  should  be  administered  in  the  form  of  inhalation,  with  an  abund- 
ance of  atmospheric  air. 

Much  comfort  is  often  experienced  from  the  use  of  the  vapor  hath  in  the 
treatment  of  tetanus ;  the  steam  should  be  conveyed,  by  means  of  a  tube, 
from  the  spout  of  a  tea-kettle,  or  other  suitable  apparatus,  under  the  bed- 
clothes, and  may  be  advantageously  medicated  with  laudanum,  or  laudanum 
and  chloroform.     The  remedy  possesses  no  curative  agency. 

Bloodletting  and  mercury ,  carried  to  the  effect  of  salivation,  were  at  one 
time  much  vaunted,  on  account  of  their  supposed  efficacy  in  the  treatment  of 
tetanus.  They  have,  however,  of  late  years,  been  entirely  abandoned.  The 
patient  is  certainly  reduced  sufficiently  soou  without  venesection  ;  and  as  to 
mercury,  its  use  has,  as  stated  elsewhere,  been  followed,  in  more  cases  than 
one,  by  the  very  disease  which  it  was  intended  to  cure,  the  saliva  streaming 
at  the  time  from  the  mouth  in  enormous  quantities. 

When  much  exhaustion  exists,  brandy,  wine,  and  a  generous  diet  are  indi- 
cated, along  with  quinine  and  other  corroborants.  The  profuse  and  exhaust- 
ing sweats  which  so  frequently  attend  the  disease  are  best  controlled  by  aro- 
matic sulphuric  acid,  and  frequent  sponging  of  the  surface  with  a  strong 
solution  of  alum. 

Whatever  treatment  may  be  adopted,  proper  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  bowels,  which,  as  before  stated,  are  generally  excessively  torpid,  and, 
consequently,  difficult  to  move.  When  the  patient  is  in  a  condition  to  swal- 
low, he  may  take  ten  grains  of  calomel,  with  double  that  quantity  of  jalap, 
every  six  hours,  until  there  are  free  alvine  evacuations.  If  the  medicines  are 
slow  in  their  action,  their  operation  may  be  promoted  by  the  addition  of  a 
drop  of  croton  oil,  or  by  means  of  a  stimulating  injection,  as  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine and  castor  oil.  Occasionally,  the  croton  oil  may  be  advantageously 
rubbed  upon  the  abdomen.  Severe  purging  should  be  carefully  avoided,  as, 
from  its  irritating  and  prostrating  effects,  it  cannot  fail  to  aggravate  the  com- 
plaint. 

The  treatment  of  tetanus  by  counter-irritation  has,  I  believe,  become  in 
great  degree  obsolete.  It  was  formerly  thought,  when  the  disease  was  sup- 
posed to  be  essentially  connected  with  inflammation  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis, 
that  extensive  and  rapid  vesication  of  the  spine  would  afford  valuable  aid  in 
combating  the  morbid  action,  and  putting  a  stop  to  the  violent  spasms ;  and 
examples  illustrative  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  mode  of  treatment  have 
been  published  by  different  observers.  The  remedy  usually  selected  is  either 
the  common  blister,  caustic  potassa,  or  the  actual  cautery.     The  late  Dr. 
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Hartshorne,  of  this  city,  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  a  solution  of  potassa, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  drachm  and  a  half  to  two  fluid  ounces  of  distilled 
water.  It  produces  a  powerful  rubefacient  effect,  and  may  be  applied  by 
means  of  a  cloth  mop  to  a  narrow  line  of  skin,  from  the  occiput  to  the  sacrum. 
If  the  hot  iron  be  used,  it  should  be  applied  transcurrently.  I  have,  how- 
ever, great  doubts  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  any  measures  of  this  kind, 
believing  that  they  frequently  aggravate  the  symptoms  instead  of  relieving 
them. 

When  the  disease  is  chronic,  and  the  wound  still  open,  but  indisposed  to 
heal,  the  best  plan  is  to  divide  the  parts  freely  with  the  knife,  so  as  to  relieve 
them  of  engorgement,  and  invite  a  more  salutary  action.  It  is  under  such 
circumstances  that  the  actual  cautery  occasionally  answers  a  good  purpose. 
In  a  case  which  occurred  some  years  ago,  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  W.  D. 
Stewart,  of  Indiana,  and  the  particulars  of  which  he  has  kindly  communicated 
to  me,  an  immediate  stop  was  put  to  the  paroxysms  by  this  procedure,  after 
various  other  means  had  been  tried,  without  any  benefit,  for  nearly  a  fortnight. 
No  spasms  took  place  after  the  application,  and  the  patient,  a  lad  nine  years 
of  age,  made  a  prompt  and  perfect  recovery.  The  wound  which  had  pro- 
voked the  attack  was  a  large,  lacerated  one,  occupying  the  right  side  of  the 
scalp,  and  extending  down  to  the  bones. 

Anodyne  and  si\m\i\at\ng  liniments  applied  along  the  spine  have  sometimes 
appeared  to  act  beneficially,  both  in  moderating  the  spasms  and  in  eradi- 
cating the  disease.  Chloroform  has  of  late  been  used  a  good  deal  in  this 
manner,  and  several  cases  of  its  successful  employment  have  been  reported 
in  the  medical  journals ;  among  others,  avery  interesting  one,  by  Dr.  Hinkle, 
of  Marietta,  Pennsylvania,  of  a  woman  who  suffered  from  tetanus  consequent 
npon  the  bite  of  an  eel.  The  treatment  was  conjoined  with  purgatives  and 
antispasmodics,  as  cannabis  Indica,  valerian,  and  compound  sulphuric  ether. 

Finally,  should  the  patient  be  so  fortunate  as  to  survive  the  disease,  the 
greatest  care  must  be  observed  during  his  convalescence,  lest  a  relapse  occur, 
and  destroy  him,  when  he  is  apparently  on  the  verge  of  returning  health. 
The  clothing  should  be  warm,  the  diet  light  but  nutritious,  the  bowels  and 
secretions  duly  regulated,  and  exposure  to  atmospheric  vicissitudes  sedulously 
avoided. 

SECT.  III. — NEURALGIA. 

Neuralgia  is  an  affection  of  the  nerves  attended  with  severe,  agonizing 
pain,  often  paroxysmal  in  its  character,  liable  to  occur  in  all  parts  of  the 
body,  and  generally  dependent  npon  some  local  irritation,  or  upon  the  joint 
agency  of  a  local  and  constitutional  cause.  As  it  would  be  out  of  place  in 
a  work  of  this  kind  to  treat  of  neuralgia  in  general,  I  shall  limit  my  remarks 
here  chiefly  to  the  disease  as  it  manifests  itself  in  certain  nerves,  particularly 
those  about  the  face,  where  the  lesion  not  unfrequently  becomes  a  subject  of 
surgical  interference. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  neuralgia  are  various  and  of  the  most  opposite 
character.  They  are  predisposing  and  exciting.  Persons  of  a  nervous, 
irritable  temperament  are  generally  supposed,  and  I  believe  correctly,  to  be 
more  prone  to  the  disease  than  any  other  class  of  individuals.  Those  who 
are  inclined  to  be  rheumatic  also  frequently  suffer  from  it.  It  occurs  in  both 
sexes,  but  in  what  proportion  has  not  been  ascertained.  In  my  own  practice, 
which  has  been  unusually  extensive  in  all  kinds  of  neuralgic  affecti(Jns,  there 
has  been  a  decided  preponderance  of  male  patients.  This  may,  however, 
have  been  merely  accidental,  as  most  writers  assert  that  the  disease  is  more 
common  in  women  than  in  men.  No  age  is  exempt  from  its  attacks,  although 
it  is  by  far  most  frequent  from  the  twentieth  to  the  fiftieth  year.     It  occurs 
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in  all  coantries  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  bat  is  most  common  in  winter 
and  spring  in  cold  northern  regions  and  in  districts  abounding  in  malarial 
exhalations.  Cold  and  damp  states  of  the  atmosphere  are  especially  faTor- 
able  to  its  production.  Like  gout  and  rheumatism,  the  disease  occasionally 
manifests  a  hereditary  predisposition,  and  in  quite  a  number  of  instances  I 
have  met  with  it  in  seyeral  members  of  the  same  family. 

The  exciting  causes  of  neuralgia  are  of  a  local  and  general  nature.  Among 
the  former,  exposure  of  a  nerve  to  the  air,  or  its  compression  by  some  tumor, 
as  an  exostosis,  or  soft  growth,  is  the  most  common.  The  most  atrocious 
attacks  of  this  disease  are  generally  witnessed  in  the  branches  of  the  trifacial 
nerve,  in  consequence  of  caries  of  the  teeth,  laying  open  their  cavity,  and 
thus  allowing  the  air  and  other  irritating  substances  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  denuded  nerve  within.  Similar  effects  are  often  produced  by  the  pressure 
of  a  dental  exostosis,  or  by  the  mere  thickening  of  the  periosteum  covering 
the  fang  of  a  tooth.  Occurrences  of  a  like  nature  often  excite  neuralgia  in 
the  bones.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  awakened  by  the  contusion  of  a  nerve, 
occasioned  by  a  blow,  fall,  or  kick ;  by  the  irritation  of  an  old,  indurated 
cicatrice ;  or  by  the  excitement  induced  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body, 
as  a  splinter  of  wood.  In  the  face,  neuralgia  has  been  known  to  be  cansed 
by  the  lodgment  of  a  piece  of  dead  bone  in  the  nose  or  antrum.  A  calculus 
will  occasionally  produce  the  disease  in  the  bladder ;  so  also  will  worms  in 
the  bowels,  and  the  larvaa  of  insects  in  the  frontal  sinus.  Neuralgia  of  the 
pelvic  viscera  is  often  induced  by  the  pressure  of  a  displaced  uterus  upon 
the  surrounding  structures. 

A  very  common  exciting  cause  of  neuralgia  is  exposure  to  cold  while  the 
body  is  overheated  and  covered  with  perspiration.  When  the  predispo^tion 
to  the  disease  is  very  strong,  the  slightest  draught  of  cold  air  will  often 
bring  on  an  attack  almost  instantaneously.  Exposure  to  heat  is  less  inju- 
rious, though  it  is  also  capable  of  exciting  the  disease,  especially  if  it  be 
concentrated  for  any  length  of  time  upon  one  particular  locality,  part,  or 
organ. 

Attacks  of  neuralgia  are  sometimes  induced  by  gastro-intestinal  irritation, 
as  the  presence  of  a  redundancy  of  acid,  indigestible  food,  worms,  impacted 
feces,  or  an  overloaded  state  of  the  bowels.  The  disease  is  not  uncommon 
in  dysmenorrhcea  and  in  ulceration  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  in  spinal  irri- 
tation, and  in  organic  lesion  of  the  brain. 

Occasionally  the  cause  is  seated  in  the  nerve  itself,  as  when  it  is  inflamed, 
partially  ulcerated,  or  denuded  of  its  natural  coverings.  After  amputation, 
the  stump  often  becomes  affected  with  neuralgia  in  consequence  of  the  extre- 
mities of  some  of  the  nerves  being  expanded  into  neuromatous  tumors ;  and 
similar  effects  sometimes  supervene  upon  the  division  of  the  nerves  in  cases 
of  wounds,  especially  lacerated  ones. 

Finally,  the  occurrence  of  neuralgia,  as  a  consequence  of  malaria,  is  fami- 
liar to  every  one.  In  the  southern  and  southwestern  States  of  the  Union, 
where  neuralgia  of  every  form  and  grade  is  extremely  prevalent,  the  disease, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  recognizes  no  other  cause.  The  attacks,  under 
such  circumstances,  are  generally  of  a  distinctly  intermittent  type,  very  simi- 
lar to  those  of  intermittent  fever,  recurring  once  every  day  or  every  second 
day,  and,  after  having  continued  with  great  severity  for  several  hours,  gradu- 
ally going  off,  to  reappear  about  the  same  period  on  the  next  day ;  each 
paroxysm  being,  perhaps,  ushered  in  by  chilly  sensations,  and  terminating  in 
more  or  less  profuse  perspiration. 

Symptoms. — The  nature  of  the  pain  in  neuralgia  is  not  always  the  same. 
In  one  case,  it  is  dull,  heavy,  and  aching ;  in  another,  acute  and  extremely 
violent;  in  a  third,  it  resembles  the  pain  produced  by  thrusting  needles  into 
the  tissues ;  in  a  fourth,  it  is  pungent,  smarting,  or  burning ;  and  in  a  fifth, 
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it  is  sharp  and  darting,  or  like  y  electric  shock,  running  through  the  parts 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  * 

The  pain,  whatever  its  character  may  be,  is  generally  attended  with  more 
or  less  soreness  and  tenderness  of  the  affected  parts  which  sometimes  pit  on 
pressure,  although  they  are  seldom  discolored.  Finally,  the  pain  may  be  con- 
centrated, or  diffused ;  that  is,  it  may  be  strictly  localized,  or  limited  to  one 
particular  spot,  and  that  perhaps  very  small ;  or  it  may  be  extended  o?er  the 
greater  portion  of  a  nenre,  or  even  oyer  its  entire  length. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  pain  often  breaks  out  at  a  point 
▼ery  remote  from  the  one  upon  which  the  impression  proToking  the  attack  is 
made.  Thus,  supra-orbital  neuralgia  is  often  produced  by  disorder  of  the 
stomach,  or  of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  a  carious  tooth  has  been  known  to 
give  rise  to  neuralgia  of  the  hip ;  and  spinal  irritation  not  unfreqnently  occa- 
sions neuralgia  of  the  leg,  heel,  and  foot.  A  very  singular  case  has  been 
reported  where  a  severe  attack  of  neuralgia  of  the  left  forearm  could  always 
be  instantly  excited  by  touching  the  meatus  of  the  right  ear. 

Neuralgia  is  sometimes  associated  with  rheumatism,  and  it  is  to  this  form 
of  the  disease  that  the  term  rheumatico-neuralgic  is  generally  applied  by 
nosologists.  The  combination  is  most  generally  met  with  in  persons  of  an 
mrthritic  predisposition,  usually  affects  the  muscles,  especially  the  intercostal 
and  spinal,  and  is  often  exceedingly  intractable,  rendering  the  patient  mise- 
rable for  life,  and  at  length  wearing  him  out  by  the  constancy  of  his  pains. 

Neuralgia  often  exists  simultaneously  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and 
when  once  it  is  fairly  established  it  is  easily  excited  by  the  most  trivial  cir- 
enmstances.  Its  progress  is  variable.  In  many  cases  it  readily  yields  to 
treatment,  and  not  unfreqnently  disappears  spontaneously ;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  sometimes  a  most  intractable  disease,  worrying  and  fretting  the  patient, 
undermining  his  general  health,  and  disqualifying  him  for  business  and  en- 
joyment. In  its  worst  forms  the  suffering  is  almost  constant;  whereas,  in 
the  milder,  there  are  not  unfreqnently  long  intervals  of  complete,  or  nearly 
complete,  exemption  from  pain.  When  the  affection  is  contracted  early  in 
life,  and  proves  rebellions,  it  is  seldom  entirely  gotten  rid  of,  whatever  means 
may  be  adopted  for  its  relief. 

Pathology. — The  pathology  of  neuralgia  is  not  understood.  It  has  gene- 
rally been  supposed  that  it  consists  in  a  mere  exaltation  of  the  sensibility  of 
the  nervous  tissue,  bat  if  this  were  so  it  is  hardly  snpposable  that  it  would 
be  so  intractable  a  disease  as  it  often  is.  The  explanation  may  probably 
hold  good  in  those  cases  in  which  the  disorder  is  very  transient,  or  of  mala- 
rial origin.  But  in  other  and  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  it  is  probable 
that  there  is  some  degree  of  inflammation  present,  either  in  the  nerve-pulp, 
or  in  the  neurilemma,  or  in  both,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  parts  sup- 
plied by  the  affected  nerves  are  generally  more  or  less  tender,  oedematons, 
and  even  somewhat  discolored;  phenomena  which  are  clearly  indicative  of 
nn  engorged  and  incited  state  of  the  capillary  vessels  with  a  tendency  to  effu- 
sion. In  other  cases,  again,  it  may  consist  in  a  mere  perversion  of  the  nerv- 
ous fluid,  as  when  a  nerve  Is  compressed  by  interstitial  deposits,  or  by  causes 
acting  upon  its  periphery,  thereby  interrupting  the  current  across  the  seat  of 
the  obstruction. 

PrognotU. — The  prognosis  of  this  disease  may  be  gathered  from  what  has 
been  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  It  seldom  proves  fatal.  Its 
course  is  irregular.  It  may  last  for  months,  years,  a  lifetime,  the  patient 
finally  dying  of  some  other  disease.  The  most  dangerous  form  is  visceral 
neuralgia,  which  sometimes  causes  death  by  the  constancy  and  violence  of 
the  pains. 

Treaiment, — The  treatment  of  neuralgia  must  be  deduced,  in  great  degree, 
from  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  which  should,  therefore,  always  receive 
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prompt  attention,  removing  it  where  this  is  procticablei  or  modifying  it  where 
it  is  not,  so  as  to  render  it  as  harmless  and^noperative  as  possible.  Id  neu- 
ralgia of  the  face,  for  example,  it  will  often  be  found  that  the  caase  of  the 
trouble  is  a  carious  tooth,  upon  extracting  which  the  pain  instantly  TanisbefL 
Neuralgia  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  an  old,  callous  cicatrice,  can  only 
be  successfully  relieved  by  the  excision  of  the  offending  tissues.  Yermifuge 
medicines  are  indicated  when  it  is  caused  by  worms ;  antacids  when  it  is  ex- 
cited by  vitiated  secretions  of  the  stomach,  and  purgatives,  when  it  is  occa- 
sioned by  an  overloaded  state  of  the  bowels.  Thus,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
no  single  remedy,  or  class  of  remedies,  is  adapted  to  all  cases ;  a  fact  which 
strongly  suggests,  in  every  instance,  the  importance  of  a  most  thorough  and 
critical  examination  of  the  state  of  the  part  and  system,  with  a  view  to  the 
institution  of  a  rational  therapeutics. 

It  must  not  be  expected,  however,  that  the  disease  will  always  disappear 
upon  the  removal  of  the  exciting  cause.  Generally,  indeed,  it  will,  and  that 
very  promptly  and  effectually;  but  there  are  cases  where  it  is  inclined  to 
linger,  with  little  or  no  mitigation,  for  an  indefinite  period,  the  affected  parts 
being  seemingly  unable  to  recover  their  natural  functions,  either  because  they 
have  become  habituated  to  the  morbid  action,  or  because  they  have  expe- 
rienced some  organic  change  which  no  treatment  can  reach. 

The  treatment  of  neuralgia  is  general  and  local,  except  when  the  cause  is 
obviously  of  a  purely  local  character,  when  general  means  may  usually  be 
dispensed  with.  Purgatives,  a  proper  regulation  of  the  diet,  and  antineuralgie 
remedies,  as  they  are  named,  constitute  the  more  important  constitutional 
measures ;  while  embrocations,  leeches,  vesicants,  the  endermic  use  of  mor- 
phia, and  section  of  the  affected  nerves  comprise  the  more  efficient  and  reliable 
topical  agents. 

There  are  few  cases  of  neuralgia  which  are  not  benefited  by  the  nse  of 
purgatives  ;  sometimes,  indeed,  the  disease  promptly  disappears  under  a  few 
brisk  cathartics.  Their  exhibition  is  particularly  indicated  when  there  are  a 
coated  state  of  the  tongue,  disorder  of  the  stomach,  a  vitiated  condition  of 
the  secretions,  headache,  pain  and  aching  in  the  limbs,  or  an  overloaded  state 
of  the  bowels.  The  best  articles  will  be  blue  mass,  colocynth,  and  jalap,  or 
the  compound  calomel  pill,  rc])eated  every  other  night  until  there  is  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  general  health.  Emetics  may  often  be  advantageously 
exhibited,  especially  when  there  is  evidence  of  biliary  and  gastric  derange- 
ment. The  pain  is  generally  mitigated  by  their  action,  and  sometimes  com- 
pletely removed  the  moment  they  begin  to  manifest  their  specific  effect. 

The  diet  must  be  plain  and  simple,  easy  of  digestion,  and  adapted,  in  regard 
to  its  nutritive  qualities,  to  the  exigencies  of  each  particular  case.  The  ple- 
thoric will  be  benefited  by  abstinence ;  the  pale  and  anemic,  by  good  living. 
When  the  general  health  is  much  impaired,  tonics,  as  quinine  and  iron,  a 
generous  diet,  wine,  brandy,  porter,  and  ale,  with  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
will  be  of  service.  Sometimes  a  sea  voyage,  or  a  residence  near  the  sea  shore, 
is  salutary. 

There  are  several  articles  of  the  materia  medica  which  may  be  considered 
as  exerting,  in  some  degree,  a  specific  influence  over  neuralgic  affections,  and 
which  have  hence  received  the  name  of  antineuralgie  remedies.  To  this  class 
belong  quinine,  arsenic,  strychnine,  aconite,  and  morphia,  along  with  some 
other  anodynes,  and  the  different  preparations  of  iron. 

Quinine,  the  great  antiperiodic  in  intermittent  fever,  is  entitled  to  the 
highest  rank  in  the  treatment  of  neuralgia,  particularly  in  that  variety  in 
which  the  paroxysms  observe  a  regular  diurnal  relapse,  with  an  interval  of 
entire  freedom  from  suffering.  It  may  be  administered  by  itself  or  in  union 
with  an  opiate,  and  a  few  efficient  doses  are  almost  sure  to  break  up  the  attack 
promptly  and  effectually.     In  my  own  practice,  I  seldom  give  less  than  ten 
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grains  at  a  dose,  repeated  every  six  or  eight  honrs,  until  the  affection  is  either 
vanquished,  or  the  specific  effects  of  the  medicine  are  rendered  apparent  by 
the  anral  and  cephalic  distress.  Some  practitioners  prefer  smaller  doses,  bnt 
experience  has  shown  me  that  they  are  less  trustworthy,  and  that,  at  all  events, 
a  much  longer  time  elapses  before  they  put  a  stop  to  the  disease.  Quinine 
may  sometimes  be  employed  with  much  benefit  when  the  affection  is  not  of 
malarial  origin,  but  in  general  its  effects  are  not  near  so  apparent  in  the  former 
case  as  in  the  latter. 

In  chronic  neuralgia,  or  in  acute  but  obstinate  attacks,  arsenious  acid  is 
generally  found  to  be  one  of  our  best  remedies,  given  in  doses  varying  from 
the  eighth  to  the  twentieth  of  a  grain,  three  times  a  day,  in  union  with  an 
anodyne,  or  an  anodyne  and  tonic.  There  are  few  cases  of  the  disease,  how- 
ever obstinate,  that  will  not  be  materially  benefited  by  the  use  of  this  article, 
if  administered  with  proper  judgment  and  perseverance.  The  acid  is  far 
preferable,  in  every  respect,  as  an  antiperiodic,  to  Fowler's  solution,  being 
much  less  liable  to  cause  nausea  and  anasarca. 

With  the  value  of  strychnine,  as  an  antineuralgic,  every  practitioner  is 
familiar.  I  have  used  it,  as  such,  for  many  years,  and  its  effects  have  rarely 
entirely  disappointed  my  expectations.  The  dose  recommended  in  the  books 
is  much  too  large.  I  rarely  give  more  than  the  twenty-fifth  or  thirtieth  of  a 
grain,  and  sometimes  not  even  so  much  as  that,  thrice  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  Extract  of  nux  vomica  is  also  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  but  is 
seldom  productive  of  any  decided  benefit. 

Aconite  and  Indian  hemp  are  valuable  articles  in  the  treatment  of  neuralgia, 
although  their  efficacy  has,  I  think,  been  greatly  overrated.  They  may  be 
exhibited  in  the  form  of  extract,  in  doses  varying  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain 
every  six  or  eight  hours,  either  alone  or  conjoined  with  other  articles. 

The  use  of  morphia  is  absolutely  indispensable  in  the  treatment  of  neuralgic 
complaints,  not  so  much  as  a  curative  agent,  as  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
the  excessive  pain  and  inducing  sleep.  There  are  cases,  however,  which  are 
radically  cured  by  the  persevering  exhibition  of  this  remedy,  but  then  it  is 
generally  necessary  to  give  it  in  large  doses,  and  to  sustain  its  action  by  care- 
fully watching  its  effects.  Protracted  narcotism  has  occasionally  vanquished 
the  disease  after  all  other  means  had  failed,  even  to  afford  temporary  relief. 
Several  examples  of  this  kind  have  fallen  under  my  own  immediate  observa- 
tion, and  others  have  been  mentioned  to  me  by  professional  friends.  For 
ordinary  purposes  the  dose  need  not  exceed  a  fourth  or  a  third  of  a  grain, 
and  in  chronic  or  snbacate  cases,  I  rarely  give  more  than  the  tenth,  twelfth, 
or  fifteenth  of  a  grain  at  a  time,  repeated  at  suitable  intervals. 

For  many  years  past  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  employing,  with  very  happy 
effects,  in  a  great  variety  of  cases  of  neuralgia,  a  combination  of  some  or  all 
of  the  above  articles,  giving  them  in  pill  form  three  or  four  times  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  subjoined  will  serve  as  a  type  of  such  a  formula.*  It  need 
hardly  be  added  that  the  effects  of  the  prescription  should  be  carefully  watched, 
as  several  of  the  articles  are  of  a  potent  and  even  a  poisonous  character.  If 
the  system  be  anemic,  two  grains  of  sulphate  of  iron  or  of  the  valerianate  of 
that  salt  may  be  incorporated  with  each  pill.  Carbonate  of  iron  I  never  use, 
as  it  has  always  disappointed  my  expectations,  even  when  I  have  administered 
it  in  large  doses  and  for  a  long  time,  and  my  experience,  in  this  respect,  is, 
I  believe,  fully  corroborated  by  the  results  of  the  observations  of  other  prac- 

'  B. — Quiniae  salph.,  3J  J 

Morphise  sulph.,  gr.  jss  ; 
Strychniae,  gr.  j  ; 
Acid,  arseniosi,  gr.  jss  ; 
Ext.  aconiti,  gr.  xv. 
Mix,  and  mako  xxx  pills ;  one  to  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
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titioners.  When  the  attack  depends  upon  the  presence  of  a  redandancy  of 
vitiated  f^astric  acid,  the  solntion  of  yaleriaiiate  of  ammonia  will  be  foand  a 
highly  efficient  remedy,  administered  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm  every  two  or 
three  hoars  antil  relief  is  afforded.  Iodide  of  potassium  has  been  moch  landed 
as  an  antinenralgic ;  but  although  I  have  used  it  in  many  cases,  I  cannot 
recall  to  my  mind  a  solitary  one  where  it  seemed  to  be  really  of  any  material 
service.  If  it  ever  does  any  good  in  this  disease,  it  is  when  it  partakes  of  a 
syphilitic  nature. 

When  the  attack  is  of  a  rheumatico-neuralgic  type,  colchicum  will  be  re* 
quired,  and  will  generally  act  more  kindly  and  promptly  than  any  other  arti- 
cle. My  invariable  plan,  however,  is  to  give  it  in  union  with  a  fall  dose  of 
morphia,  as  one  grain  of  the  salt  with  one  drachm  of  the  wine  of  colchicnm, 
every  night  at  bedtime,  which  will  be  found  to  be  a  much  better  practice 
than  administering  these  substances  in  smaller  and  more  frequently  repeated 
quantities. 

The  topical  remedies  which  particularly  claim  attention  on  account  of  their 
real  or  imputed  virtues  are  counter-irritants,  leeches,  morphia,  and  the  steam 
of  hot  water,  either  simple  or  medicated. 

The  only  counter-irritants  that,  in  my  judgment,  are  at  all  admissible,  in 
the  treatment  of  this  disease,  are  blisters,  ammonia,  and  iodine.  Setons  and 
issues  are  out  of  the  question,  except  in  deep-seated,  obstinate  visceral  neu- 
ralgia, when  the  latter  occasionally  prove  beneQcial,  especially  if  made  with 
the  hot  iron,  directly  over  the  seat  of  the  pain,  and  if  a  free  and  protracted 
discharge  be  maintained.  The  moxa,  formerly  so  much  used,  has  of  late 
years  fallen  into  disrepute.  Blisters  are  particularly  valuable  in  inflamma- 
tory neuralgia ;  they  should  be  retained  until  the  epidermis  is  well  raised, 
and  they  are  the  more  desirable  because  the  raw  surface  thus  made  may  be 
advantageously  employed  for  the  endermic  application  of  morphia.  Tem- 
porary relief,  but  nothing  more,  occasionally  follows  the  use  of  ammonia  in 
the  form  of  liniment,  or  of  Granville's  lotion,  frictions  with  ointment  of  vera- 
tria,  and  painting  the  parts  with  tincture  of  iodine.  Leeching  is  sometimes 
useful,  by  relieving  congestion,  and  thus  removing  one  cause  of  compression 
of  the  nerve-pulp ;  the  operation  being  performed  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
seat  of  the  disease. 

The  endermic  application  of  morphia  has  been  found  highly  beneficial  in 
neuralgia,  chiefly,  however,  in  mitigating  the  pain.  It  may,  as  already  stated, 
be  simply  sprinkled  upon  a  blistered  surface,  be  inoculated,  or,  what  I  greatly 
prefer,  be  injected  subcutaneously.  In  the  latter  case,  some  care  is  necessary 
in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  the  morphia  used,  as  it  occasionally  evinces  its 
narcotic  effects  in  a  very  rapid  and  decisive  manner.  The  operation  which, 
I  believe,  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  perform,  but  which  has  since  been  gene- 
ralized by  Mr.  Wood,  is  executed  with  a  tight  syringe,  fig.  199,  having  a 

Fig.  199. 


very  slender  nozzle,  which  is  inserted  into  a  small  puncture  previously  made 
in  the  skin  of  the  affected  parts,  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  being  torn 
up  with  a  common  probe  to  make  room  for  the  reception  of  a  drachm  of 
solution  of  morphia,  holding  in  suspension  from  a  quarter  of  a  grain  to  a 
grain  of  the  salt,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  The  operation 
may  be  repeated  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  or  oftener,  if  deemed  neces- 
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sary.  In  the  ordinary  endermic  application,  the  morphia  does  not  penetrate 
to  a  snfBcient  depth ;  while  inocalation  is  still  more  uncertain,  and  is  by  no 
means  free  from  pain.  I  believe  that  the  snbcntaneons  injection  of  morphia 
will  be  fonnd  highly  serviceable  in  many  cases,  especially  when  the  cUsease 
is  distinctly  localized,  and  rebellions  to  other  remedies. 

Hot  applications,  particularly  moist  ones,  are  generally  beneflcial  in  pnt- 
ting  a  prompt  stop  to  the  severity  of  the  pain,  especially  if  they  are  medi- 
cated with  landannm,  or  some  other  anodyne  preparation.  They  may  be 
used  in  the  form  of  cloths  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  and  covered  over  with 
oiled  silk  or  gutta  percba,  to  prevent  evaporation ;  or  in  the  form  of  steam 
conveyed  directly  to  the  part  by  means  of  a  tube  connected  with  a  tea-kettle 
placed  over  a  spirit  lamp  near  the  bed. 

Section  and  exeuion  of  the  affected  nerve  have  often  been  practised  for  the 
cure  of  neuralgia,  with  results,  however,  by  no  means  always  satisfactory. 
Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the  facts  that  have  been  published 
apon  the  subject  by  various  surgeons,  that  both  operations  have  generally 
proved  unsuccessful ;  in  many  cases  temporary  relief  ensued,  but  in  nearly  all 
the  disease  ultimately  recurred  with  its  former  violence.  I  have  myself  per- 
formed a  number  of  these  operations,  sometimes  merely  cutting  the  affected 
nerve  across,  and  at  other  times  excising  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  but  the 
result  has  nearly  always  been  unsatisfactory.  Surgeons  have  not  hesitated  to 
remove  sections  of  some  of  the  larger  nervous  trunks,  as,  for  example,  the 
sciatic. 

In  facial  neuralgia,  where  resection  of  the  affected  nerve  is  more  frequently 
practised  than  elsewhere,  the  operation  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  been 
pushed,  if  the  expression  ^e  allowable,  to  an  extraordinary  extent  by  several 
American  surgeons.  Professor  Carnochan  having  led  the  way.  The  results 
of  his  cases,  three  in  number,  will  be  fonnd  in  an  interesting  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  January,  1858.  The 
procedure  consisted  in  exsecting  the  trunk  of  the  second  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves,  beyond  the  ganglion  of  Meckel,  on  account  of  severe  neuralgia 
of  the  face.  The  portion  of  nerve  removed,  in  two  of  the  cases,  was  two 
inches  in  length,  and  in  the  other  an  inch  and  three-quarters.  The  result  in 
all  was  roost  gratifying.  Should  the  success  of  Dr.  Carnochan  be  equally 
great  in  the  hands  of  other  surgeons,  he  will  have  conferred,  by  the  boldness 
of  his  operation,  an  inestimable  boon  upon  a  class  of  patients  heretofore  con- 
sidered as  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  relief. 

The  operation  of  exposing  the  second  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  as  performed 
by  Dr.  Carnochan,  is  severe  and  complicated,  and  requires,  besides  chisels 
and  bone-nippers,  two  trephines,  one  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  the  other  half  an  inch  ;  the  latter  being  intended  for  perforating  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  antrum.  The  patient,  being  placed  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform,  is  seated  upon  a  chair,  with  the  head  resting  against  the  breast 
of  an  assistant,  who  maintains  it  firmly  in  this  position.  The  infra-orbital 
foramen  is  then  laid  bare  by  two  incisions,  commencing  above,  near  the  inner 
and  outer  angles  of  the  eye,  at  the  inferior  edge  of  the  orbit,  and  terminating 
at  a  sharp  point,  about  an  inch  below,  opposite  the  furrow  on  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  ala  of  the  nose,  the  flap  thus  formed  representing  the  shape  of  a 
y.  The  lip,  being  now  everted,  is  next  detached  from  the  upper  jaw,  when 
it  is  completely  divided,  along  with  the  cheek,  by  a  vertical  incision,  extend- 
ing from  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  Y  incision  through  its  free  border.  By 
dissecting  up  the  two  large  flaps  thus  marked  out,  turning  one  outward  and 
the  other  inward,  the  whole  of  the  front  wall  of  the  antrum,  together  with  the 
trunk  of  the  infra-orbital  nerve,  is  completely  laid  bare.  The  crown  of  the 
large  trephine  is  now  applied  immediately  below  the  foramen,  and  an  irregu- 
lar disk  of  bone  removed,  so  as  to  expose  the  cavity  of  the  antrum.     The 
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lower  wall  of  the  infra-orbital  canal  is  cat  away  with  the  pliers  and  chisel, 
while  the  posterior  wall  of  the  antra m  is  perforated  with  the  smaller  trephine. 
The  trnnk  of  the  nerve  is  then  isolated  from  the  other  tissues  in  the  spheno- 
maxillary fossa,  and  carefully  traced  beyond  the  ganglion  of  Meckel,  behind 
which,  close  to  the  round  foramen  in  the  sphenoid  bone,  it  is  divided  from 
below  upwards  with  a  pair  of  blunt-pointed  scissors,  curved  on  the  flat  The 
hemorrhage  is  slight,  and  the  flow  from  the  branches  of  the  internal  maxillarj 
artery,  in  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  is  easily  controlled  by  the  compressed 
sponge. 

In  performing  this  operation  upon  the  dead  subject,  I  have  found  it  quite 
easy  to  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  room  for  exposing  the  nerve,  in  its  entire  length, 
by  carrying  a  curvilinear  incision,  from  an  inch  and  a  quarter  to  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  extent,  across  the  cheek,  beginning  a  short  distance  below  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye,  descending  towards  the  level  of  the  ala  of  the  nose,  and 
terminating  a  little  beyond  and  below  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye.  Whatever 
plan  of  incision  be  adopted,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  inflict  any  unnecessary 
injury  upon  the  osseous  tissues,  or  to  expose  the  structures  of  the  orbit  too 
freely. 

The  inferior  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  may  be  exposed  by  perforat- 
ing the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  behind  the 
large  grinder,  five-eighths  of  an  inch  above  the  angle  of  the  bone,  and  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  below  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone.  A  curvili- 
near incision,  with  the  convexity  downwards,  is  made  over  the  ramus,  about 
two  inches  in  length,  and  the  flap  thus  made  being  dissected  up,  and  held  out 
of  the  way,  a  disk  of  bone,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  removed  with  the  tre- 
phine. The  nerve  is  then  hooked  up  with  a  blunt  tenaculum,  and  as  much 
as  can  easily  be  got  at  removed  with  the  scissors.  Some  hemorrhage  neces- 
sarily follows  the  division  of  the  dental  artery,  but  this  is  usually  easily  arrested 
by  the  ligature  or  by  compression. 

The  inferior  dental  nerve,  at  its  exit  from  the  jaw,  will  be  found  opposite 
the  first  bicuspid  tooth,  midway  between  the  inferior  border  of  the  bone  and 
its  alveolar  margin,  and  may  be  easily  exposed  by  raising  a  semilunar  flap  of 
integument,  with  the  convexity  looking  downwards  to  the  neck.  Should  it 
be  deemed  necessary  to  follow  the  nerve  into  the  dental  canal,  this  can  be 
readily  done  by  the  use  of  the  trephine. 

I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  give  plans  and  rules  for  exposing  nerves  in 
other  parts  of  the  body.  Few  surgeons,  at  the  present  day,  will  be  so  rash 
as  to  exsect  any  of  the  larger  trunks  of  the  extremities,  and  the  smaller 
branches  may  generally  be  easily  found  and  divided,  or  portions  of  them  re- 
moved, by  attention  to  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  concerned. 


SECT.  IV. — PARALYTIC  AFFECTIONS. 
1.    WASTING  PALSY. 

A  peculiar  affection  of  the  muscles,  consisting  essentially  in  atrophy  and 
fatty  degeneration  of  their  fibres,  has  recently  been  described  under  the  name 
of  wasting  palsy,  from  the  fact  that  wasting  and  loss  of  power  of  these  struc- 
tures are  its  most  prominent  features.  The  disease,  first  accurately  delineated 
by  Cruveilhier,  has  been  studied  with  great  care  by  several  European  ob- 
servers, especially  Aran,  Duchenne,  Wachsmuth,  Eisenmann,  Meryon,  and 
Dr.  William  Roberts,  the  latter  of  whom  has  embodied  all  that  is  known 
respecting  it  in  an  admirable  monograph,  published  at  London  in  1858.  Of 
the  contents  of  this  essay  I  shall  freely  avail  myself  in  the  ensuing  remarks. 

Wasting  palsy  presents  itself  under  two  varieties  of  form,  the  partial  and 
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general;  the  first,  as  the  name  implies,  being  limited  to  particular  muscles,  or 
sets  of  muscles ;  whereas  the  other  involves  nearly  all  the  voluntary  muscles, 
those  of  mastication  and  those  of  the  eyeball,  including  the  elevator  of  the 
upper  lid,  being  the  only  ones  that  escape  its  ravages.  The  involuntary 
muscles,  however,  remain  altogether  untouched,  even  in  the  worst  cases  and 
ID  the  most  advanced  stages  of  the  disease.  Hence,  the  reason  why  the 
general  health  is  usually  so  perfect  amidst  this  wreck  of  the  active  agents  of 
locomotion. 

Of  the  causes  of  atrophy  and  palsy  of  the  muscles,  our  information  is  too 
limited  to  permit  us  to  speak  positively.  If  occasionally  their  development 
lias  been  clearly  traced  to  the  effects  of  cold,  to  rheumatism,  or  to  excessive 
and  long-continued  fatigue,  such  as  attends  various  mechanical  pursuits,  it  is 
equally  certain  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  no  plausible  reason 
cau  be  assigned  for  their  occurrence.  In  a  few  instances,  the  lesion  has  ap- 
peared to  have  had  a  syphilitic  or  strumous  origin. 

The  time  of  life  at  which  this  disease  occurs  is  variable ;  it  has  been  noticed 
in  young  children,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  occasionally  in  old  subjects ;  bnt 
the  most  obnoxious  period  would  seem  to  be  between  twenty-five  and  thirty- 
five.  Thus,  in  eighty-eight  cases,  analyzed  by  Dr.  Roberts,  the  average 
period  was  thirty  years  and  six  months.  General  atrophy  is  not  limited  to 
any  particular  age,  but  attacks  indiscriminately  children,  adults,  and  old  per- 
sons ;  whereas  the  partial  form  rarely  shows  itself  before  puberty  and  after 
fifty.  Both  sexes  are  liable  to  it,  but  males  suffer  much  oftener  than  females ; 
although  it  is  impossible  to  offer  any  correct  data  in  regard  to  the  relative 
frequency  of  the  occurrence.  The  lesion  has  occasionally  been  observed  in 
several  members  of  the  same  family,  and  also  in  the  offspring  of  persons  who 
had  themselves  been  its  victims,  thus  exhibiting  a  sort  of  hereditary  tendency. 

The  muscles  that  are  most  liable  to  suffer  in  this  affection  are  those  of  the 
extremities,  especially  the  upper.  The  wasting  generally  begins  at  one  par- 
ticular part  of  a  limb,  from  which  it  gradually  extends  to  another ;  but  now 
and  then  cases  are  met  with  in  which  it  attacks  several  points  simultaneously. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  there  is  usually  a  tendency  in  certain  muscles  to 
suffer  together,  as  if  they  were  united  by  a  close  fellow  feeling ;  thus  it  has 
been  found  that  whenever  wasting  palsy  occurs  in  the  muscles  of  the  hand,  it 
is  extremely  liable  to  affect  those  of  the  forearm  also ;  a  similar  disposition 
has  been  remarked  in  reference  to  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  and  those  of 
the  arm.  Moreover,  experience  has  shown  that  when  one  limb  is  invaded  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side  is  very  apt  to  share  the  same  fate. 

The  most  important  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  wasting  of  the  muscles 
and  loss  of  contractile  power,  generally  coming  on  in  a  slow,  gradual,  and 
stealthy  manner.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  indeed,  the  person  is  un- 
conscious of  the  mischief  that  is  taking  place,  until  his  attention  is  accident- 
ally directed  to  the  subject  by  a  failure  of  the  power  of  one  of  his  limbs, 
especially  the  hand  and  foot.  "The  tailor  discovers,"  says  Dr.  Roberts, 
"  that  he  cannot  hold  his  needle ;  the  shoemaker  wonders  he  cannot  thrust 
his  awl ;  the  mason  finds  his  hammer,  formerly  a  plaything  in  his  hand,  now 
too  heavy  for  his  utmost  strength ;  the  gentleman  feels  an  awkwardness  in 
handling  his  pen,  in  pulling  out  his  pocket  handkerchief,  or  in  putting  on  his 
hat.  One  roan  discovered  his  ailment  in  thrusting  on  a  horse's  collar ;  an- 
other, a  sportsman,  in  bringing  the  fowling-piece  to  his  shoulder."  The 
wasting,  at  first  very  slight,  progressively  increases  until  the  affected  muscles 
are  rendered  perfectly  soft  and  flaccid,  and  their  substance  is  so  much  wasted 
that  they  are  hardly  one-fifth  of  the  natural  bulk ;  they  are,  in  fact,  com- 
pletely withered,  as  if  they  had  been  starved,  and  deprived  of  all  nervous  in- 
fluence. The  loss  of  power  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  wasted  condi- 
tion of  the  muscles,  proceeding  gradually  from  bad  to  worse,  until  the  parts 
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are  entirelj  disabled  and  useless,  no  effort  of  the  will  being  capable  of  excit- 
ing the  slightest  action. 

Besides  the  aboTe  more  prominent  symptoms,  there  are  others  of  a  minor 
and  subsidiary  character.  These  are  fibrillary  tremors,  cramps  and  twitdies, 
pain,  and  a  remarkable  susceptibility  to  cold. 

Fibrillary  tremors,  or  convulsive  twitchings,  are  very  common,  especially 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  complaint ;  they  are  dependent  upon  irregular 
contraction  of  individual  mnscnlar  fibres,  and  are,  consequently,  alwayv  absent 
when  the  disease  has  reached  its  full  development.  They  generally  occur 
without  the  consciousness  of  the  patient,  and  may  usually  be  readily  excited 
by  exposure  of  the  affected  parts  to  a  current  of  cold  air  or  water.  Cramps 
are  also  very  frequent ;  they  come  on  at  various  intervals,  and  often  consti- 
tate  a  source  of  real  suffering,  especially  when  they  are  accompanied  with 
pain,  which  is  present  in  about  one-fourth  of  the  cases.  The  pain  may  be 
slight  and  wandering,  severe  and  fixed,  or  sharp  and  neuralgic,  shooting 
about  in  different  directions  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  In  some  instances 
it  occurs  in  different  parts  of  the  muscular  system,  more  or  less  remote  from 
the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  is  then  apparently  of  a  rheumatic  character. 
Wasting  palsy  causes  a  remarkable  sensibility  to  cold,  especially  to  a  cold, 
humid  atmosphere,  so  that  the  patient  requires  an  uncommon  amount  of  cloth- 
ing to  keep  himself  warm  and  comfortable.  Finally,  the  galvanic  excitability 
of  the  muscles  regularly  diminishes  with  their  decay,  but  is  not  wholly  aani* 
hilated  until  they  have  completely  lost  their  primitive  structure. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  amidst  all  this  wear  and  ruin  of  the  muscular  system, 
the  general  health  should  uniformly  remain  unimpaired,  even  in  the  worst 
forms  of  the  disease.  The  appetite  and  sleep  are  excellent ;  digestion  is  well 
performed ;  the  bowels  move  with  their  accustomed  regularity ;  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  kidneys  are  perfectly  normal.  The  intellect  is  clear  to  the  last, 
and  the  senses  retain  their  wonted  vigor.  The  only  trouble  which  the  patient 
occasionally  experiences  is  difficulty  of  respiration,  from  involvement  of  the 
diaphragm. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  is  generally  slow,  the  muscles  steadily  decay- 
ing, until  they  are  at  length  completely  changed  in  their  character ;  for  months 
and  even  years  th^  retain  some  contractile  power,  and  are  even  susceptible 
of  restoration.  General  atrophy  is  always  a  gradual  affection ;  it  seemingly 
begins  in  the  partial  form  of  the  lesion,  and  is  probably  merely  an  aggravated 
state  of  it.  When  the  disease  has  reached  this  crisis,  the  patient  may  be 
unable  to  use  any  of  the  muscles,  excepting,  as  already  mentioned,  those  of 
mastication  and  those  of  the  eye. 

The  appearances  revealed  on  dissection  are  highly  interesting,  and  charac- 
teristic of  the  disease.  The  muscles,  as  might  be  expected,  are  wasted  in 
various  degrees ;  some  slightly,  others  very  much,  and  others,  again,  so  com- 
pletely as  to  be  hardly  recognizable,  consisting  merely  of  cellulo-fibrous 
vestiges,  with  no  distinct  trace  of  the  original  structure.  The  color  of  those 
that  still  remain  is  much  faded,  being  pale  red,  rose,  buff,  or  yellowish,  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  the  atrophy ;  and  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  there  are 
well-marked  evidences  of  granular  and  fatty  degeneration,  the  former  gene- 
rally preceding  the  latter,  although  occasionally  they  exist  independently  of 
each  other.  Sometimes  these  changes  are  confined  to  one  particular  part  of 
a  muscle,  as  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  its  belly,  while  the  other  portion  retains 
its  natural  hue  and  consistence.  Under  the  microscope,  the  striped  primitive 
fibres  are  observed  to  have  vanished,  their  place  being  supplied  by  granular 
matter  and  oil  globules,  and  their  investing  tunic  broken  down  and  disinte- 
grated. 

The  nervous  system  has  been  closely  scrutinized  in  many  of  the  reported 
cases  of  wasting  palsy,  but,  thus  far,  nothing  of  a  very  satisfactory  nature 
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has  been  therebj  elicited.  It  appears,  howe?er,  to  be  well  established  that 
the  lesions  of  the  oerroas  system  are  of  mach  less  fireqaeot  occarrence  than 
bad  been  imagined.  In  some  of  the  cases,  indeed,  there  has  been  no  percep- 
tible change  of  any  kind  whatever ;  in  others,  there  was  softening  or  other 
disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  either  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  atrophy  of  tho 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  of  their  peripheral  branches.  In  an  instance, 
described  by  Schneevoogt,  the  great  sympathetic  with  several  of  its  ganglia 
was  extensively  wasted  and  converted  into  fatty  matter. 

In  what  does  this  disease  essentially  consist  f  It  Iras  very  natural,  before 
onr  knowledge  of  the  affection  was  strengthened  by  the  light  of  dissection,  to 
refer  its  origin  to  lesion  of  the  spinal  cofd,  or  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  such 
as  softening,  or  chronic  inflammation ;  and  from  the  fact  that  traces  of  this 
description  have  been  observed  in  several  cases,  a  number  of  pathologists 
have  been  induced  to  adopt  this  view.  Others,  however,  maintain,  and,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  with  a  better  show  of  reason,  that  the  primordial  cause  re- 
sides in  the  peripheral  nerves,  which,  becoming  affected  in  a  manner  that  has 
not  yet  been  determined,  undergo  atrophy,  or  atrophy  and  fatty  degenenition, 
80  as  to  prevent  them  from  conveying  a  sufficient  amount  of  nervous  fluid  to  the 
muscles  to  which  they  are  distributed,  and  which  thus,  in  their  turn,  fall  into  a 
similar  condition.  The  principal  reasons  for  this  conclusion  are,  first,  that  in 
quite  a  number  of  the  reported  cases  of  this  affection  the  spinal  cord  was  found 
to  be  perfectly  intact ;  and,  secondly,  that,  as  has  been  stated  elsewhere,  the 
affected  muscles  sometimes  retain,  in  certain  portions  of  their  extent,  their  na- 
tural color  and  consistence,  which  could  hardly  happen  if  their  degeneration 
depended  upon  disorganization  of  the  great  nervous  centres.  It  may  be  as- 
somed,  then,  that  wasting  palsy  is  essentially  a  local  disease,  originating  in 
Bome  lesion  of  the  nerves  of  the  muscles,  and  capable,  occasionally,  of  in- 
Tolving  the  spinal  cord  secondarily. 

The  prognosti  of  this  affection  is  generally  unfavorable ;  the  partial  form 
ia  occasionally  recovered  from,  the  complete  never.  In  the  latter  case  death, 
which  sometimes  does  not  occur  under  several  years,  is  usually  preceded  by 
great  difficulty  of  respiration,  in  a  paroxysm  of  which  the  patient  suddenly 
expires.  In  partial  atrophy,  the  disabled  muscles,  after  having  struggled  on 
for  many  months,  perhaps  neither  sensibly  advancing  nor  receding,  gradually 
awake  from  their  torpor,  and  ultimately  regain  some  contractile  power,  though 
never  their  full  vigor. 

The  treatment  of  wasting  palsy  has  hitherto  been  conducted  too  much  upon 
empirical  principles ;  a  fact,  however,  which  is  not  surprising  when  we  con- 
sider the  unsettled  views  that  still  prevail  in  regard  to  its  pathology.  If  we 
assume  that  it  is  essentially  a  local  affection,  unconnected  with  any  lesion  of 
the  spinal  cord,  it  must  be  evident  that  our  remedies  should  be  directed 
mainly  to  the  seat  of  the  disease.  This  is  accordingly  what,  I  think,  should 
be  done.  If  there  is  any  disorder  of  the  general  health,  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  correcting  it  If  the  lesion  can  be  clearly  traced  to  a  syphilitic  or 
strumous  taint  of  the  system,  as  it  has  been  in  a  few  of  the  reported  cases, 
the  proper  remedies  will  be  iodide  of  potassium  with  bichloride  of  mercury ; 
or,  where  a  tonic  effect  is  required,  potassium  with  iodide  of  iron.  Gentle 
purgatives  will  be  useful  when  there  is  constipation  with  derangement  of  the 
secretions.     The  diet  must  be  plain,  simple,  and  unirritant 

The  best  local  remedy,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  is,  I  am  persuaded, 
a  blister  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  affected  muscles,  and  re- 
tained long  enough  to  produce  thorough  vesication.  If  decided  improvement 
do  not  follow  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  the  application  should  be  repeated.  I 
have  often  obtained  excellent  effects  from  this  remedy,  and  can  therefore 
strongly  recommend  it  as  worthy  of  trial.  The  hot  douche,  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  cold,  will  also  be  found  serviceable,  but  to  prove  efficacious  it 
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shoald  be  aided  by  frictiODS  with  some  stimolating  embrocation,  as  spirits  of 
camphor,  or  alcohol  and  ammonia.  The  cold  douche  alone  is  objectionable, 
on  account  of  its  depressing  tendencies.  Shampooing  will  be  found  asefnl, 
and  should  be  practised  several  times  a  day.  Galvanism  has  been  highly  ex- 
tolled by  Duchenne,  Meyer,  Gros,  and  others,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  has  occasionally  rendered  good  service.  The  current  shonid  be  passed 
rapidly  over  the  disabled  muscles,  taking  care  to  return  to  each  several  times 
during  the  same  sitting ;  it  should  be  strong  in  proportion  to  the  obtaseness 
of  the  parts,  but  be  gradually  diminished  as  the  sensibility  augments,  other- 
wise over-stimulation  may  occur,  and  thus  do  harm  instead  of  good.  The 
application  may  be  repeated  at  first  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  afterwards 
twice  a  day. 

Whatever  mode  of  treatment  be  adopted,  it  should  be  combined  with  gentle 
exercise  of  the  afifected  parts,  to  recall  them,  as  it  were,  to  a  sense  of  their 
duty.  They  should,  in  fact,  be  re-educated  by  a  system  of  careful  training ; 
but  to  do  this  to  advantage,  the  efforts  must  be  steadily  and  perseveringly 
continued  for  many  months,  if  not  for  several  years.  If  conducted  in  this 
way,  I  should  have  great  hope  of  ultimate  benefit  For  some  very  judicious 
remarks  on  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  on  paralysis  by  Dr. 
Batcbelder,  of  New  York,  who  has  made  this  disease  an  object  of  particular 
study. 

2.   INFANTILE  PALSY. 

There  is  a  variety  of  paralysis  which  may  be  briefly  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  preceding ;  occurring  in  young  children,  generally  during  the  period 
of  dentition,  and  which,  in  point  of  obstinacy  and  incurableness,  is,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  deplorable.  It  may  be  called  infantile  palsy.  Its  attacks 
are  usually  sudden  and  unaccountable.  The  child  goes  to  bed  in  the  evening, 
perhaps  to  all  appearance  perfectly  well ;  during  the  night,  however,  he 
becomes  feverish  and  restless,  and  in  the  morning,  on  attempting  to  walk,  he 
is  unable  to  stand  or  use  his  legs.  The  limbs  soon  lose  their  round,  plump 
appearance,  the  muscles  are  rendered  soft  and  flaccid,  the  feet  trail  the  floor, 
and  the  surface  feels  cold  and  numb,  though  sensibility  is  seldom  entirely 
destroyed  in  any  case,  however  extensive. 

The  seizure  is  much  more  common  in  the  lower  extremities  than  in  the 
upper ;  very  often  it  is  confined  to  one  thigh  and  one  leg,  but  occasionally 
both  limbs  suffer,  and  now  and  then  all  four  are  involved,  the  child  being 
perfectly  helpless,  and  in  the  most  pitiable  condition.  The  paralysis  is  gene- 
rally complete,  but  cases  occur  in  which  the  little  sufferer  is  still  able  to  use 
certain  muscles,  although  not  with  anything  at  all  like  their  natural  freedom 
and  strength.  When  the  upper  extremity  is  attacked,  the  deltoid  muscle  is 
very  liable  to  be  affected,  becoming  remarkably  soft  and  wasted,  so  that  the 
patient  finds  it  impossible  to  raise  the  arm  or  lift  the  smallest  weight. 

The  cause  of  this  variety  of  palsy  is  not  always  very  evident;  in  general, 
however,  it  depends  upon  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  of  the  cord  and  its 
membranes;  probably  inflammation,  followed  by  effusion  of  lymph  and  serum, 
or  softening  of  the  nervous  tissue.  However  this  may  be,  the  idea  of  such 
an  occurrence  is  countenanced  by  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  the  paralysis 
of  all  the  muscles,  not  of  a  portion  of  them,  as  in  wasting  palsy,  properly  so 
termed,  and  by  the  remarkable  obstinacy  of  the  disease,  most  persons  remain- 
ing crippled  during  the  rest  of  their  lives.  If  occasionally  a  recovery  takes 
])lace,  it  is  to  be  viewed  rather  as  a  rare  exception  than  as  a  general  occur- 
rence. 

The  general  health  is  seldom  impaired  in  infantile  palsy;  the  mind  acts 
with  its  accustomed  vigor,  and  all  the  bodily  functions  are  well  executed. 
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As  the  child  advances  in  years,  all  the  limbs,  excepting  the  disabled  ones, 
increase  in  size  and  strength,  bnt  the  latter  remain  stationary,  or  dwindle 
away  still  farther,  and  thus  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  sonnd. 

The  treatment  of  infantile  palsy  mnst  mainly  be  directed,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  spinal  cord,  by  whose  disease  it  has  been  provoked.  For  this 
purpose  leeching,  cnpping,  rubefacients,  and  blistering  shonld  be  employed 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  occurrence  of  the  paralysis ;  and  these  should 
be  followed,  if  the  case  is  likely  to  prove  obstinate,  by  a  seton,  or,  what  is 
preferable,  because  more  efficient,  by  an  issue  with  the  actual  cautery,  applied, 
as  nearly  as  can  be,  opposite  the  seat  of  the  lesion,  and  made  to  furnish  a 
copious  supply  of  pus.  If  anything  will  reach  such  a  case,  it  will  be  active 
and  long-continued  counter-irritation.  Meanwhile,  the  muscles  themselves 
must  be  rubbed  and  shampooed,  and  placed  upon  a  course  of  careful  training, 
as  advised  under  the  head  of  wasting  palsy.  If  the  general  health  is  suffer- 
ing, alterants  and  tonics  are  prescribed ;  the  child  is  carried  about  in  the 
open  air,  and  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  bowels  and  secretions.  As 
recovery  advances,  strychnine  may  be  of  service ;  but  no  benefit  will  be  likely 
to  accrue  from  its  exhibition  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  complaint.  Mercury 
has  been  strongly  recommended  in  this  disease,  given  in  minute  doses  several 
times  a  day  for  several  successive  months ;  but,  although  such  a  plan  of  treat- 
ment is  extremely  plausible,  I  cannot  say  that  it  has  ever  been  of  any  mate- 
rial benefit  in  the  large  number  of  cases  in  which  I  have  employed  it. 

3.   PARTIAL  PALSY. 

Besides  the  above  forms  of  palsy  there  are  some  others,  to  which  the  term 
partial,  transient,  or  anomalous  may  be  applied,  such,  for  instance,  as  loss  of 
motion  of  one  side  of  the  face,  one  eyelid,  one  side  of  the  tongue,  or  of  the 
hand,  forearm,  arm,  or  shoulder,  or  even  of  the  entire  superior  extremity. 
The  subjoined  facts  will  serve  as  illustrations  of  its  character. 

Pressure  upon  the  nerves  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  interruption  of  their 
functions,  at  one  time  temporary,  at  another  permanent.  A  case  recently 
came  under  my  observation  in  which  a  man,  aged  thirty-five,  suffered  from 
partial  palsy  of  the  forearm  and  hand  from  having  rested  for  two  hours  with 
his  head  upon  the  limb  as  he  lay  asleep  upon  the  floor. 

In  another  case,  which  carae  under  my  notice  several  years  ago  temporary 
paralysis  of  the  left  npper  extremity  was  produced  by  the  arm,  thrown  across 
the  top  of  a  chair,  being  compressed  by  the  head  while  the  man  was  asleep. 
Pressure  of  the  head  of  a  crutch  upon  the  axillary  plexus  of  nerves  will  occa- 
sionally lead  to  weakness,  numbness,  and  prickling  pain  in  the  arm,  hand, 
and  fingers.  Recently  a  youth  of  fifteen  was  under  my  charge  on  account  of 
paralysis  of  the  arm,  consequent  upon  a  fall  on  the  shoulder  from  a  railroad 
car,  two  months  previously.  The  limb  was  instantly  deprived  of  motion  and 
sensation,  and  so  continued  up  to  the  time  of  his  visit.  The  head  of  the 
humerus  had  been  thrown  slightly  forwards  against  the  coracoid  process,  but 
it  exerted  no  perceptible  pressure  upon  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves. 

Paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  face  from  injury  of  the  portio  dura  is  occasion- 
ally met  with;  more  generally  the  affection  is  caused  by  suppression  of  the 
cutaneous  perspiration,  from  exposure  to  cold  and  wet ;  and  we  now  and 
then  meet  with  instances  in  which  it  is  occasioned  by  disease  of  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  subjoined  case  affords  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  a  very  common  form  of  facial  palsy. 

David  Shepard,  aged  18  years,  blacksmith,  of  temperate  habits,  came  under 
my  treatment,  in  1856,  for  paralysis  of  the  left  side  of  the  face.  The  attack 
came  on  suddenly  three  days  j)reviously,  without  any  apparent  cause,  soon 
after  eating  a  moderately  hearty  dinner.     He  had  been  subject  to  frequent 
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and  severe  paroxysms  of  headache,  preceded  by  dizziness  and  vertif^o.  On 
the  day,  however,  on  which  he  was  seized  with  palsy  he  had  no  suffering  of 
this  kind ;  in  fact,  he  had  never  felt  better.  His  appetite  and  sleep  have 
always  been  good,  and  his  bowels  regular.  The  palsy  was  characterized  by 
inability  to  move  the  muscles  of  the  left  side  of  the  face,  and  to  close  the 
eyelids,  accompanied  with  a  want  of  sensibility  of  the  integuments.  The 
tongue,  when  protruded,  inclined  to  the  right  side,  and  was  deprived  of 
feeling  and  taste,  a  lump  of  sugar,  held  in  the  mouth,  making  no  impression 
on  the  affected  side  of  the  organ.  The  general  health  at  the  time  was  excel- 
lent 

In  the  treatment  of  these  paralytic  affections,  special  attention  must  be 
directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  general  health,  which  is  often  seriously 
impaired,  by  the  use  of  purgatives,  alterants,  and  a  proper  regulation  of  the 
diet.  In  obstinate  cases,  a  mild  mercurial  course  is  sometimes  serviceable, 
especially  when  the  lesion  is  dependent  upon  organic  disease  of  the  brain,  or 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  The  principal  local  remedies  are  leeches,  blisters, 
stimulating  embrocations,  the  veratria  ointment  and  the  hot  and  cold  douches, 
followed  by  dry  friction.     Occasionally  electricity  proves  beneficial. 
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DISEASES   AND   INJURIES   OF   THE   ABTEBIES. 

8B0T.  L — ^WOUNDS  AND  HEMOBRHAGS. 

Thbbs  can  be  do  more  terrible  and  appalling  sight  to  a  patient  and  bis 
friends  than  hemorrhage  from  a  divided  artery,  especially  when  the  blood  is 
goshing  ont  in  a  fnll  and  angry  torrent,  threatening  every  moment  to  put  an 
end  to  existence.    There  is  something  indescribably  sickening  and  distressing 
in  snch  a  scene,  from  which  every  sensitive  mind  shrinks  with  dismay  and  be- 
wilderment.    The  horror  of  the  scene  is  increased  a  hnndred-fold,  when  we 
are  unable  to  afford  the  reqoisite  relief.    But  the  sight  of  blood  is  not  only 
disagreeable  to  the  common  observer;  there  are  few  snrg^ons,  however  heroic, 
or  well  disciplined,  who  do  not,  at  times,  participate  in  this  feeling.     If  it 
were  not  for  the  frightfnl  hemorrhage  which  so  frequently  attends  them, 
operations  wonld  be  robbed  of  nearly  all  their  terror,  and  few  men  would 
shrink  from  their  performance.     Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  however — for 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine  which — this  is  not  the  case ;  the  slightest  incision 
is  often  followed  by  profuse  bleeding,  and  in  the  extirpation  of  tumors,  in  the 
removal  of  limbs,  and  in  various  other  proceedings,  the  patient  has  reason,  in 
many  cases,  to  congratulate  himself  if  he  do  not  perish  from  the  loss  of  blood. 
Some  of  the  more  serious  accidents,  as  incised,  gunshot,  and  punctured 
wounds,  often  prove  instantly  fatal  from  hemorrhage ;  or,  if  syncope  should, 
luckily,  ensue,  and  thus  temporarily  arrest  the  bleeding,  death  may  occur  sub- 
sequently, but  not  less  certainly,  from  the  same  cause.    It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  hemorrhage  has  always  been  a  source  of  so  much  anxiety  to  the  surgeon, 
and  that  its  study  has  engaged  so  large  a  share  of  his  attention  from  the 
earliest  ages  of  medical  science  down  to  the  present  time.     It  is,  indeed, 
impossible  for  him   to  be  too  well  acquainteid  with   the  subject,  or  too 
thoroughly  prepared  to  meet  its  various,  trying,  and  painful  emergencies. 
The  reflection,  which  must  often  arise,  under  such  circumstances,  that  possi- 
bly all  was  not  done  that  might  have  been  done,  if  greater  skill  had  been 
exercised,  is  well  calculated  to  overwhelm  the  sensitive  and  conscientious 
surgeon,  and  to  induce  a  degree  of  distress  which  no  one,  who  has  not  him- 
self experienced  it,  can  possibly  appreciate.     I  do  not  envy  that  man  his 
feelings  who,  through  ignorance,  inattention,  or  indecision,  allows  his  patient 
to  perish  from  loss  of  blood  when  he  ought  to  have  saved  him. 

The  characteristics  of  arterial  hemorrhage  are,  first,  the  scarlet  color  of 
the  blood,  and,  secondly,  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  it  issues  from  the  in- 
jured vessel ;  it  spirts  out  in  jets,  synchronously  with  the  contraction  of  the 
left  ventricle,  and  not  in  a  steady,  continuous  stream,  as  when  it  comes  from 
a  vein.  This,  however,  is  true  only  of  the  larger  arteries ;  for,  when  the 
smaller  branches  are  severed,  their  contents  escape  very  much  like  those  of  a 
vein,  only  more  forcibly,  the  fluid  even  then  often  projecting  to  a  distance  of 
several  feet.  When  one  of  the  principal  trunks  is  divided,  the  blood  is  fre- 
quently sent  with  great  violence  to  the  top  of  the  ceiling,  or  far  across  the 
VOL.  I.. 
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room,  to  the  horror  and  dismay  of  every  one  present.  The  consequences  of 
the  hemorrhage  vary  in  different  cases,  and  under  different  eircnmstances, 
being  by  no  means  always  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  injury.  When 
proceeding  from  a  large  vessel,  or  a  considerable  number  of  small  ones,  it 
may  prove  fatal  in  a  few  seconds,  or,  at  most,  in  a  few  minutes.  In  general, 
however,  the  case  does  not  progress  in  this  wise ;  the  patient,  after  having 
lost  a  certain  quantity  of  blood,  falls  into  a  state  of  syncope,  whereby  the 
heart's  action  is  temporarily  enfeebled,  and  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  the 
blood  to  coagulate  in  the  wound,  and  also  around  and  within  the  artery,  at 
least  for  a  short  distance.  By  and  by,  however,  the  system  begins  to  show 
signs  of  reaction ;  color  returns  to  the  face,  the  extremities  become  warm, 
and  the  pulse  reappears  at  the  wrist.  With  these  phenomena  recurs  the 
danger  of  hemorrhage;  as  the  heart's  action  augments,  the  blood  is  propelled 
with  increased  vigor  to  every  portion  of  the  body,  and  presently,  the  tempo- 
rary clot  being  washed  away,  the  wound  is  reopened  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to 
its  original  extent,  thus  permitting  the  blood  to  flow,  if  not  copiously,  at 
least  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  further  exhaustion.  Again  fainting 
occurs,  a  new  plag  is  formed,  and  for  a  time  life  is  once  more  free  from  im- 
mediate danger ;  but  this  truce,  like  the  first,  is  only  of  short  duration ;  the 
same  scene  is  re-enacted  a  second  and  a  third  time,  until  at  last,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  repeated  drain,  the  heart  and  the  brain  are  no  longer  capable 
of  supporting  each  other  in  the  fearful  struggle,  and  the  patient  sinks  com- 
pletely exhausted. 

A  person  dying  from  repeated  losses  of  blood,  consequent  upon  the  divi- 
sion of  a  large  vessel,  presents  a  fearful  picture.  His  countenance  is  ghastly 
pale ;  his  pupils  are  widely  dilated ;  he  pants  and  sighs  for  breath ;  his  ideas 
are  vagi:^  and  confused ;  he  is  sick  at  the  stomach  and  vomits ;  the  extremi- 
ties are  icy  cold ;  and  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  a  profuse,  clammy 
perspiration.  The  tl^irst  is  usually  intense  and  unquenchable,  the  largest 
quantity  of  water  failing  to  satisfy  the  urgent  wants  of  the  system ;  exces- 
sive restlessness  and  jactitation  succeed;  the  patient  calls  loudly  for  cold  air; 
paroxysm  after  paroxysm  of  swooning  recurs;  the  pulse  has,  perhaps,  already 
been  long  absent  from  the  wrist ;  the  eyes  assume  a  glazed  and  fixed  expres- 
sion ;  the  respiration  grows  more  and  more  feeble ;  and  death  often  steals  on 
so  imperceptibly  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  moment  of 
its  occurrence.  During  all  this  time,  whether  it  embraces  only  a  few 
minutes  or  hours,  or  whether  it  extends  through  several  days,  there  is  gene- 
rally an  entire  absence  of  pain,  the  loss  of  blood  operating  as  an  anesthetic. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  nature  of 


Fig.  200. 


wounds  of  the  arteries,  we  shall  find 
that  they  do  not  differ,  as  it  respects  the 
weapons  with  which  they  are  inflicted, 
from  wounds  in  other  tissues.  Thus 
they  may  be  incised,  punctured,  lacera- 
ted, contused,  or  gunshot,  and  it  would 
frequently  be  difficult  to  determine 
which  class  is  the  worst,  or  the  most 
certainly  and  speedily  fatal.  In  regard 
to^their  size  they  present  every  possible 
gradation,  from  the  slightest  incision 
to  the  complete  division  of  the  vessel; 

Plan  of  wonndcd  arteries,  a.  A  more  longitudinal  the   WOUUd    being    either    obllqUC   Or 
•lit,  extending  to  an  oval  space,  b.  A  similar  wound,  traUSVCrSC  iu  the  latter  CaSC,  but  of  Va- 
in an  oblique  direction,  gaping  more,    c   A  lea.  rions  shapCS  whcU  the  IcsioU  is  partial, 
wonnd  transrerae,  with  the  proportional  gaping  ^^  •iixi.  j  •  * 
great,    d.  A  transverse  wound  of  the  same  site  as  <^CCaS10naIly  the  WOUUd  COUSlStS  of  a 

a  and  ft,  causing  a  very  wide  hiatus.  mere  vertical  fissurc.     The  different 
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appeannces  bere  allnded  to  are  well  displayed  id  fig.  200.  The  extent  and 
character  of  the  voood  necesaarily  exert,  as  might  be  aapposed,  great  in- 
flaence  apon  the  amooDt  and  dnratioD  of  the  hemorrhage,  and  therefore 
demand  carefa)  atady. 

When  an  artery  has  been  completely  cnt  across, 
there  ia  an  inBtantaneoas  and  impetuous  flow  of  blood, 
followed  immediately  by  the  retraction  and  contrac- 
tion of  each  end  of  the  vessel,  as  exhibited  in  fig.  201. 
The  effect  of  this  doable  action  is  to  diminish  the 
amonnt  and  force  of  the  stream,  but  not  to  arrest  it;  comtmeuon  of.  airwcd 
instead  of  this  it  nsnally  continnea  until  a  coagnlam  has  •""^  "■  '''''•  "ri""  "f  • 
formed  npon  the  onfice  of  the  artery,  as  well  as  in  the  „f  ^  ,|,|j^  ^^^j  inmiodi- 
parts  immediately  aronnd,  particnlarly  in  the  loose  eel-  ueij  tita  .KUva. 
Inlar  tissne  constitnting  its  sheath.  In  this  manner  a 
mechanical  obstacle  is  opposed  to  the  effusion  of  blood,  bnt  this  wonld  soon  be 
washed  away  if  it  were  not  aided  and  fortified  by  the  speedy  development  of  a 
coagulnm  within  the  vessel,  extending  usually  as  high  up  aa  the  Qrst  large  calla> 
teral  branch.  These  clots,  of  which  the  first  bears  the  name  of  external,  and 
the  other  that  of  internal,  fig.  202,  are  the  means  which  nature  employs  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  hemorrhage;  not,  however,  until,  as  a  general  rule,  it  has  pro- 
ceeded to  the  extent  of  causing  syncope  ;  a  circumstance  which  is  always,  as 
was  before  intimated,  eminently  favorable  to  the  coagalation  of  the  blood, 
and,  conseqaently,  also  to  the  formation  of  the  clots  now  described.  Bnt 
these  clots,  at  this  stage  of  the  process,  are  necessarily  very  soft,  as  well  aa 
very  imperfectly  adherent ;  and  hence,  in  order  to  guard  against  their  detach- 
ment, or,  what  is  tantamount  to  the  same  thing,  against  a  recurrence  of  the 
hemorrhage,  it  is  imperative  that  plastic  matter  should  speedily  be  effused, 
80  that  all  these  parts,  clots,  vessel,  and  sur- 
rounding structures,  may  became  effectually 
and  permanently  soldered  together.  This 
accordingly  soon  happens;  for  within  a  few 
lioura  after  the  occurrence  of  the  injury  in- 
flammation is  enkindled,  both  in  the  divided 
artery  and  its  sheath,  and  this  being  followed 
by  a  deposit  of  lymph,  the  parts  in  question 
are  more  &rml7  fixed  in  their  respective  sitna- 
tions,  every  day  adding  to  their  security  and 
stability.  Meanwhile,  a  process  of  organiza- 
tion is  instituted,  the  first  step  of  which  is  the 
removal  of  the  serous  and  coloring  matters  of 
the  clots,  thereby  rendering  thera  more  solid 
and  pale;  vessels  now  show  themselves,  some 
of  them  being  probably  of  new  formation, 
while  others,  and  perhaps  the  greater  number, 
are  derived  from  the  divided  artcrr  and  its 
sheath,  as  well  as  from  the  surrounding  strnc- 
tnres. 

The  two  clota  now  described  are  it  will  be 
seen,  inseparably  blended  at  the  ontice  of  the 
divided  vessel,  and  their  form  nnd  arrange 
ment  may  not  be  inaptly  compared  to  a  glass 
Stopper,  closely  fitted  into  the  neck  of  a  de- 
canter. The  outer  clot  is  rough  and  irregu- 
lar, whereas  the  internal  is  perfectly  smooth 
and  cylindrical,  except  its  cardiac  extremity. 


Fig.  202. 
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Fig.  203. 


which  is  nearly  always  conical,  as  in  fig.  202.     The  longer  the  internal  co- 
agalum  is  the  less  danger  is  there  generally  of  its  premature  detachment. 

The  changes  above  mentioned  as  occurring  in  the  two  clots  are  generallj 
the  work*  of  time ;  the  gluing  process  is  usually  effected  rapidly,  since  its  in- 
tention is  to  protect  the  patient  against  hemorrhage  ;  but  the  removal  of  the 
serum  and  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  and  the  conversion  of  this  fluid  into 
solid  matter,  take  place  more  slowly,  and  are  often  not  completed  under 
several  months.     Finally,  if  the  parts  be  examined  at  a  still  later  period,  it 

will  be  found  that  both  clots  have  entirely  disappeared,  and 
that  the  injured  vessel,  as  high  up  as  the  first  large  collateral 
branch,  has  been  transformed  into  a  dense,  strong,  fibrous 
cord,  fig.  203,  similar  to  that  observed  in  the  umbilical 
arteries  of  the  infant. 

Such,  then,  is  the  process  which  nature  employs  for  the 
purpose  of  arresting  the  flow  of  blood  from  a  divided  artery. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  system 
consequent  upon  the  injury  and  loss  of  blood,  she  instinct- 
ively forms  the  two  clots,  having,  first  of  all,  drawn  away 
the  vessel  from  the  main  wound,  as  well  as  caused  it  to 
diminish  its  caliber,  and  then  she  goes  deliberately  to  work 
to  fasten  these  clots  just  precisely  where  they  are  most 
needed  for  the  purpose.  The  vessel  being  thus  hermeti- 
cally sealed,  she  afterwards  busies  herself  still  further  in 
getting  rid  of  these  plugs,  seeing  that  they  are  no  longer 
required,  and,  finally,  completes  the  labor  by  converting  the 
now  obsolete  extremity  of  the  artery  into  an  analogous 
tissue.  These  changes,  which  are  both  profoundly  curious 
and  interesting,  bear,  it  will  be  perceived,  a  very  close  re- 
semblance to  those  which  take  place  in  the  callus  of  a 
broken  bone. 

After  the  ligation  of  an  artery,  the  supply  of  blood  in  the  parts  beyond 
the  seat  of  the  obstruction  is  maintained  by  what  is  called  the  collateral 
circulation,  the  vessel  above  communicating  freely  with  that  below,  as  in 
fig.  204,  by  its  anastomosing  branches. 

Fig.  204. 


Change  In  tlie  shape 
and  stmctnre  of  an 
artery  after  ligation. 


Diagram  of  collateral  circalation. 

When  an  artery  is  divided  only  partially,  whether  transversely,  obliquely, 
or  longitudinally,  an  external  clot  forms,  but  this  is  generally  so  imperfect  as 
to  render  it  altogether  incompetent  to  offer  anything  like  an  effectual  barrier 
to  the  flow  of  blood.  What  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  the  case  is  that  the 
edges  of  the  wound  have  a  constant  disposition  to  gape;  and  hence,  although 
plastic  matter  may  perhaps  be  deposited  in  great  abundance,  yet  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  parts  to  contract  permanent  and  satisfactory  adhesions  to  each 
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other.  Whenever  the  circolation  is  condacted  with  any  degree  of  vigor,  the 
blood  as  it  sweeps  along  washes  off  the  clot,  and  appears  upon  the  exterior 
of  the  woand ;  and  thus  the  hemorrhage  usnally  continues,  paroxysm  after 
paroxysm  recurring  in  more  or  less  rapid  succession,  until  it  proves  fatal. 

Although  such  is  the  course  which  the  case  usually  pursues  when  an  artery 
is  divided  only  in  a  part  of  its  diameter,  yet  it  must  not  be  thence  inferred 
that  a  very  small  lesion  of  this  kind  may  not  occasionally  be  susceptible  of 
spontaneous  cure.  Such  an  event,  which  must,  however,  at  best,  be  extremely 
rare,  may  be  supposed  to  be  most  likely  to  occur  when  the  wound  is  oblique 
or  longitudinal ;  when  the  opening  in  the  overlying  parts  is  a  mere  fissure  or 
canal,  offering  an  imperfect  outlet  to  the  contents  of  the  vessel ;  when  the 
system  remains  for  a  long  time  in  a  prostrate  condition  ;  and  when,  finally, 
there  is  a  rapid  and  abundant  deposit  of  plastic  matter  in  the  various  struc- 
tures involved  in  the  injury.  I  have  several  times  seen  small  shot  wounds  of 
the  larger  arteries,  as  the  subclaFian  and  femoral,  healed  in  this  manner; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  punctures  made  accidentally  in  the  brachial, 
in  bleeding  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  are  occasionally  repaired  either  by  the 
direct  adhesion  of  their  edges,  or  through  the  intervention  of  an  external  clot. 
Id  general,  however,  all  such  injuries  are  followed  either  by  hemorrhage,  or 
aneurism,  according  to  the  opportunity,  or  otherwise,  which  the  blood  may 
have  to  find  its  way  to  the  surface. 

It  is  well  known  that  contused  and  lacerated  wounds  of  the  arteries  bleed 
much  less  freely  than  incised.  The  reason  of  this  has  already  been  explained 
in  the  chapter  on  wounds,  and  need  not,  therefore,  be  reproduced  here. 

But,  although  nature  may,  and,  indeed,  sometimes  does,  arrest  the  hemor- 
rhage from  a  divided  artery,  yet  no  sensible  surgeon  would  intrust  her  with 
such  an  office,  when  it  is  in  his  power  to  get  at  the  seat  of  the  wound ;  for  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  a  case  involving  one  of  the  larger  trunks 
where  her  efforts  would  be  likely  to  be  successful,  or  where,  if  ultimately 
triumphant,  the  patient  would  not  be  brought  repeatedly  to  death's  door 
before  she  could  attain  her  end.  It  is  only  in  wounds  of  the  internal  arteries, 
as  those  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  in  the  aorta  and  its  larger  branches, 
that  we  roust  refrain  from  direct  interference,  and  limit  oursehes  to  the  use 
of  general  means  calculated  to  keep  down  vascular  action,  especially  the 
liberal  use  of  anodynes  and  sedatives,  as  opium,  aconite,  and  acetate  of  lead, 
the  application  of  ice  over  the  scat  of  the  injury,  exposure  of  the  body  to 
cold  air,  and  perfect  quietude,  both  of  mind  and  body.  All  active  exertion 
roust  for  a  long  time  be  avoided,  in  order  that,  if  a  cure  should  take  place, 
the  wound  may  not  be  suddenly  reopened  by  the  giving  way  of  its  edges,  in 
consequence  of  the  imperfect  organization  of  the  clots  and  plasma. 

The  means  employed  by  art  for  suppressing  hemorrhage  are  quite  nume- 
rous, as  well  as  quite  diversified  in  their  nature,  and  will  therefore  require  to 
be  considered  somewhat  in  detail.  The  roost  iroportant  of  these  roeans  are  : 
first,  the  ligature ;  secondly,  coropression ;  thirdly,  styptics ;  and  fourthly, 
torsion.  Besides  these  there  arc  several  others  of  a  subordinate  character, 
and  npon  which,  consequently,  we  shall  bestow  merely  a  passing  notice. 

1.  Ligature. — Ligatures  are  composed  of  various  roaterials,  as  silk,  linen, 
and  soft  leather.  Of  these,  the  first  is  the  roost  unexceptionable,  and  alroost 
the  only  one  now  employed  by  experienced  surgeons.  It  should  be  round, 
smooth,  well  twisted,  colorless,  and  so  strong  as  not  to  break  without  con- 
siderable effort.  For  the  smaller  arteries,  as  the  radial,  tibial,  and  temporal, 
cororoon  sewing  silk  is  well  adapted  ;  but  for  the  larger  trunks,  as  the  femoral, 
iliac,  and  carotid,  stay  silk,  which  is  a  rouch  stouter  article,  is  required.  Some 
practitioners  are  in  the  habit  of  using  what  is  called  dentist's  silk,  no  roatter 
what  roay  be  the  size  of  the  vessel,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  much  stronger  in 
proportion  to  its  thickness  than  any  other  similar  substance,  aud,  iVi^x^^^x^^ 
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less  liable  to  excite  ondue  irritation.  This  thread,  which  is  employed  in 
making  fishing  lines,  is  rendered  very  hard  and  stifif  by  means  of  gnm,  which, 
however,  is  easily  removed  by  boiling  it  for  a  few  minntes  in  a  slightly  alka- 
line solution.  Treated  in  this  way,  a  piece  long  enough  to  tie  the  iliac  artery 
will  hardly  weigh  the  twenty-fifth  of  a  grain.  I  have  not  had  occasion  to 
use  this  form  of  silk,  having  always  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  com- 
mon article.  Linen  thread  makes  an  excellent  ligature ;  and  in  case  of  emerg- 
ency, a  sensible  surgeon  will  not  hesitate  to  take  anything  that  may  happen 
to  come  in  his  way.  Whatever  substance  be  employed,  it  is  very  important 
that  it  should  be  thoroughly  waxed,  otherwise  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
practicable, to  draw  and  tie  it  with  the  requisite  degree  of  firmness,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  greater  tendency  of  the  knot  to  slip.  From  eight  to  ten  inches 
is  a  good  average  length  for  a  ligature. 

Animal  ligatures  were  first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  by 
Dr.  Physick,  early  in  the  present  century,  and  they  have  ever  since  been 
occasionally  employed  by  dififerent  practitioners,  chiefly  American.  The  late 
Dr.  Jameson,  of  Baltimore,  used  them  nearly  altogether  for  many  years, 
under  the  belief,  founded  upon  numerous  experiments  and  clinical  observations, 
that  they  were  decidedly  superior  to  all  others,  their  presence  never  causing 
any  of  the  irritation  which  sometimes  follows  the  use  of  the  ordinary  sub- 
stances. The  article  to  which  he  gave  the  preference  was  soft  buckskin  leather, 
which  he  cut  into  thin,  narrow  strings,  care  being  taken  not  to  tie  them  too 
firmly,  lest  they  should  break,  and  be  prematurely  detached.  Other  practi- 
tioners have  recommended  the  fibres  of  the  sinew  of  the  deer.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  animal  ligature  is  that,  besides  approaching  more  nearly  to  the 
living  tissues  than  any  other  material,  the  ends  may  be  cut  off  close  to  the 
knot ;  its  disadvantage,  that  it  soon  becomes  disintegrated,  from  the  imbibi- 
tion of  the  fluids,  thereby  rendering  it  liable  to  separation  before  it  has  ac- 
complished the  object  for  which  it  was  applied.  This  reason  is,  I  conceive, 
quite  sufficient  to  induce  its  rejection  from  practice;  for  no  conscientious 
surgeon,  it  seems  to  me,  would  ever  subject  his  patient  to  such  a  contingency, 
especially  when  he  has  always  at  hand  so  reliable  a  substance  as  silk. 

The  wounded  artery  may  be  very  conveniently  drawn  out  with  a  pair  of 
spring  forceps,  seen  in  fig.  205,  an  instrument  which,  indeed,  I  generally 

Fig.  205. 


The  spring  artery-forceps. 


prefer,  or  with  a  tenaculum,  represented  in  fig.  206.     If  the  vessel  be  small, 
it  should  be  seized  in  its  longitudinal  axis,  but  in  the  horizontal  if  it  be  large, 

Fig.  206. 


Tenaoalam. 


since  in  this  way  we  can  more  effectually  occlude  its  orifice,  and  thus  prevent 
the  toss  of  blood.  It  is  for  this  reason,  also,  that  the  forceps  are  generally 
to  be  preferred  to  the  tenaculum ;  the  latter  instrument,  however,  possesses 
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an  adTsntage  over  the  former  when  the  artery  ib  cut  off  very  closely,  or  when 
it  is  desired  to  iDcInde  some  of  the  snrroiinding  tisBaes.  Care  mast  be  taken 
not  to  transfis  the  coats  of  the  vessel,  and  then  tie  the  ligatare  below  the 


point  of  perforation,  as  this  might  lead  to  secondary  hemorrhage.     When 
no  good  assistant  is  at  hand,  the  artery  forceps,  represented  in  fig.  207,  an 


Fig.  209. 


Hods  or  drnwlng  oal  ■ 

instmment  with  broad,  serrated  extremities,  and  a  movable  slide  or  catch, 
to  close  the  blades,  will  be  found  convenient.  The  vessel  being  palled  gently 
oat,  as  in  fig.  20S,  is  carefully  isolated  from  its  connec- 
tions, either  with  another  pair  of  forceps,  the  finger,  or 
the  knife,  or  all  three  together,  as  may  be  most  expedient 
The  propriety  of  excluding  from  the  ligature  the  smallest 
nervous  filament,  as  well  as  the  most  insignificant  vein, 
and  every  particle  of  moscnlar  tissue,  must  be  obvions  to 
the  merest  tyro,  and  need  not  therefore  be  expatiated 
npon  here.  Such  a  procedure  would  not  only  be  produc- 
tive of  pain,  but  wonid  be  liable  to  be  followed  by  sup- 
porative  action,  and  perhaps  materially  impede  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  thread.  The  ligatnre  is  placed  immediately 
above  the  point  of  the  instrument,  whether  this  be  the 
forceps  or  tenaculum,  and  being  tied  in  a  single  knot,  is 
drawn  with  sufficient  firmness  to  divide  the  inner  and 
middle  tunics,  as  in  fig.  209,  if  the  artery  be  one  of  large 
size,  or  even  of  medium  caliber;  while  in  the  smaller 
branches,  mere  apposition  of  the  opposite  surfaces  will 
suffice.  Inexecnting  this  part  of  the  operation,  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  ligature  are  to  be  drawn  round  the  fore 
and  middle  fingers  of  each  hand,  while  the  thumb  is  ex- 
tended upon  them  nearly  as  far  over  as  the  vessel,  in  order 
that  the  force  ma;  be  exerted  in  as  gentle  and  equable  a 
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manner  as  possible.  Nothing  is  more  unseemly,  or  more  troly  abominable, 
than  to  see  a  snrgeon  or  his  assistant  pnll  a  ligature  by  fits  and  Jerks,  or  so 
violently  as  to  break  it  in  pieces,  or,  perhaps,  lacerate  and  tear  off  the  artery 
itself.  With  a  little  care  and  gentleness,  a  comparatively  weak  ligature  may 
be  thrown  round  a  vessel  so  as  to  answer  the  intention  most  fully.  I  deem 
it  my  duty  to  dwell  upon  this  point  with  some  degree  of  emphasis,  because 

it  has  happened  to  me  to  witness  quite  an  unusual  number  of 
these  Herculean  feats  with  the  ligature,  the  men  often  pulling 
as  if  they  had  hold  of  a  rope  and  piece  of  wood,  instead  of  a 
delicate  thread  and  artery.  Fig.  210  shows  the  indented  ap- 
pearance of  the  artery  after  ligation. 

The  ligation  is  completed  by  making  a  double  knot,  when 
one  end  is  cut  off  close,  and  the  other  is  afterwards  brought 
out  at  the  nearest  angle  of  the  wound.  The  knot  which  is 
thus  made  is  the  reef-knot,  fig.  211,  in  which  the  ends  of  the 


Fig.  210. 


Fig.  211. 


Fig.  212. 


Reef-knot. 


Snrgeon^s  knot. 


Exterior  of  an  thread  lie  across  the  artery,  in  the  same  manner  ns  in  the 
artery  after  liga-  llps  of  the  wound  in  the  Ordinary  interrupted  suture.  The 
tion.  surgeon's  knot,  fig.  212,  is  no  longer  used  for  the  purpose, 

as,  from  the  manner  of  making  it,  it  is  very  irregular,  and, 
consequently,  ill  adapted  to  the  object.  In  tying  very  small  vessels,  we 
sometimes  use  only  one  knot. 

The  practice  of  cutting  off  both  ends  of  the  ligature,  and  of  closing  the 
wound  over  the  injured  vessel,  first  suggested  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century,  by  Mr.  Haire,  of  England,  and  afterwards  so  warmly  lauded  by 
Mr.  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Hennen,  is  now,  I  believe,  universally  abandoned, 
and  very  justly  so,  on  the  ground  that  the  noose,  after  having  performed  its 
duty,  creates  irritation  among  the  parts  with  which  it  lies  in  contact,  leading 
thus  to  the  development  of  abscesses,  which  continue  to  discharge  as  long  as 
the  foreign  substance  remains.  When  the  animal  ligature  is  used,  this  objec- 
tion does  not  obtain,  as  the  noose  is  soon  removed  by  absorption ;  but  then, 
as  was  previously  observed,  this  material  ought  not  to  be  employed,  because 
of  its  liability  to  give  way  before  the  vessel  is  completely  occluded. 

When  the  arteries  are  diseased,  or  abnormally  brittle,  in  consequence  of 
the  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  earthy,  or  fatty  degeneration  of  their  tunics,  the 
ordinary  ligature  must  be  dispensed  with,  and  a  flat  one  used  in  its  stead. 
It  may  consist  of  two  or  more  silk  threads,  carefully  waxed,  and  arranged 
side  by  side,  or  of  a  piece  of  soft,  narrow  braid,  and  should  be  drawn  so 
gently  around  the  artery  as  merely  to  approximate  its  serous  surfaces.  In 
using  the  round  ligature  the  object  is  to  divide  the  inner  and  middle  tunics, 
as  this  is  most  favorable  to  adhesion ;  but  in  this  case  we  aim  to  preserve 
their  integrity,  well  knowing  that  if  this  be  not  done  the  ligature  will  fall  off 
prematurely,  and  thus  lead  to  secondary  hemorrhage.  Gases  occur  in  which 
the  fragility  of  the  arteries  is  so  great  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  bearing 
even  this  degree  of  pressure ;  under  such  circumstances  our  only  resource  is 
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to  sarroand  the  vessel  with  a  portiou  of  muscular  or  aponeurotic  substance, 
and  to  include  the  mass  in  a  flat  ligature.  Such  a  procedure  is  much  more 
scientiflc  than  the  practice,  formerly  recommended,  of  tying  the  artery  over 
a  roll  of  adhesive  plaster,  an  operation  which  cannot  fail  to  be  followed  by 
mischief. 

In  regard  to  the  propriety  of  drawing  the  ligature  so  firmly  as  to  divide 
the  inner  and  middle  tunics,  no  doubt  is  any  longer  entertained  by  enlight- 
ened practitioners.  In  the  time  of  Scarpa  much  disputation  prevailed  re- 
specting this  point  in  the  ligation  of  arteries,  it  having  been  alleged  by  this 
distinguished  surgeon,  on  the  strength  of  numerous  experiments,  that  a  cure 
could  be  effected  quite  as  rapidly,  and,  in  the  end,  more  safely,  simply  by 
placing  the  serous  surfaces  gently  in  contact  with  each  other.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  part,  treated  in  this  way,  would  unite  by  direct  adhesion,  and 
that,  consequently,  when  the  ligature  finally  became  detached,  there  would  be 
much  less  risk  of  hemorrhage  than  when  the  vessel  is  lacerated  and  contused 
by  the  ruder  method  of  procedure  above  described.  Plausible  as  this  theory 
may,  at  first  sight,  appear,  it  is  found  to  be  wholly  unreliable  in  practice,  for 
the  very  reason  which  induced  Scarpa  and  his  followers  to  advocate  its  adop- 
tion, the  ligature  being  not  only  a  much  longer  time  in  separating,  but  the 
two  ends  of  the  artery  being  much  less  effectually  occluded.  When  it  is 
recollected  that  a  certain  degree  of  inflammation  is  necessary,  after  this  ope- 
ration, in  order  to  afford  the  requisite  amount  of  plasma,  for  gluing  the  inner 
clot  to  the  surface  of  the  vessel,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  would  be 
much  more  easily  induced  by  a  partial  division  of  the  inner  and  middle  tunics 
than  by  the  mere  approximation  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  tube ;  and  this 
is  precisely  what  the  general  experience  of  the  profession  has  at  length  estab- 
lished in  relation  to  the  subject. 

When  a  considerable  portion  of  neighboring  tissue  is  obliged  to  be  included 
along  with  the  artery,  the  best  instrument  for  performing  the  operation  is  a 

Fig.  213. 


Teaacalam-needle,  armed  with  a  ligatnre. 


sharp  tenaculum,  with  an  eye  near  its  point,  as  seen  in  fig.  213;  a  curved 
needle  armed  with  a  ligature ;  or  Physick's  artery-forceps,  fig.  214. 


Fig.  214. 


Physick's  artery  forceps. 

An  artery  is  sometimes  rendered  incapable  of  bearing  the  ligature  in  con- 
sequence of  the  softening  of  its  tunics  by  inflammation.  Such  an  event,  which 
is  often  exceedingly  perplexing,  is  most  liable  to  happen  in  cases  of  second- 
ary hemorrhage  after  wounds  and  amputations.  The  remedy  is  to  isolate  the 
vessel  a  short  distance  beyond  its  diseased  limits,  and  to  ligate  it  there  in  the 
usual  manner ;  or,  this  being  impracticable,  to  tie  the  diseased  ^at\>  ^\Q\i^ 
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with  more  or  less  of  the  sorroanding  tissues ;  or,  this  also  failing,  to  cat  down 
npon  and  secare  the  main  trunk  of  the  artery. 

In  tying  an  artery  in  its  continuity,  whether  as  a  means  of  arresting  hemor- 
rhage, or  of  curing  disease,  the  ligature  is  passed  around  the  vessel  by  means 
of  an  aneurism-needle,  fig.  215,  a  kind  of  blunt  tenaculum,  with  an  eye  at 

Fig.  216. 


Anearism -needle,  armed  with  a  ligature. 

the  free  extremity.  Special  care  must  be  taken,  in  performing  the  operation, 
to  disturb  the  sheath  of  the  artery  as  little  as  possible ;  this  structure  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  nutrient  vessels,  and  hence  the  less  it  is  interfered 
with  the  less  likely  will  the  artery  be  to  soften,  ulcerate,  or  mortify.  There 
is  another  point  of  deep  interest  connected  with  this  operation,  and  that  is 
the  application  of  two  ligatures,  with  the  section  of  the  vessels  between  them. 
This  operation,  which  dates  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Aetius,  was  revived  by 
Mr.  Abernethy,  through  whose  influence  it  became  for  a  while  quite  popular. 
It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  it  was  liable  to  be  followed  by  secondary 
hemorrhage,  owing  chiefly  to  the  injury  inflicted  during  its  execution,  and  it 
has  therefore  deservedly  fallen  into  desuetude. 

It  was  also  in  the  Aetian  operation  that  some  of  the  surgeons  of  the  last 
century  employed  what  was  termed  the  reserve  ligature^  intended  as  a  ready 
resource  in  sudden  emergencies.  The  cord  was  placed  loosely  around  the 
artery,  to  be  (ied  instantly  in  the  event  of  hemorrhage,  from  the  premature 
.detachment  of  the  original  ligature.  Experience,  however,  which  is  the  only 
true  test  in  such  cases,  soon  showed  that  the  procedure,  instead  of  answering 
the  design  for  which  it  had  been  intended,  had  a  direct  tendency  to  bring 
about  the  mischief,  from  its  liability  to  produce  ulceration  of  the  denuded 
and  tortured  vessel.  Its  evils,  indeed,  are  so  palpable  that  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  it  will  never  be  revived  by  any  enlightened  surgeon. 

When  an  artery  is  cut  completely  across  in  the  continuity  of  a  limb,  as,  for 
instance,  in  a  sabre  wound  of  the  femoral,  it  is  necessary  to  use  two  ligatures, 
one  for  the  cardiac,  and  the  other  for  the  distal  extremity  of  the  vessel.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that,  however  securely  the  cardiac  end  may  be  tied,  there  will 
inevitably  be  more  or  less  hemorrhage  from  the  lower  end,  unless  this  be  tied 
also,  in  consequence  of  the  activity  of  the  recurrent  circulation.  Every  one 
who  has  ever  had  occasion  to  ligate  the  brachial  artery  at  the  bend  of  the 
arm,  on  account  of  injury  inflicted  upon  the  vessel  in  bleeding,  must  have 
seen  that  the  hemorrhage  was  only  partially  controlled  by  ligating  the  upper 
extremity.  The  blood,  under  such  circumstances,  wells  up  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  artery  as  water  bubbles  up  from  the  bottom  of  a  spring ;  it  does 
not  issue  in  jets,  or  in  a  saltatory  manner,  as  when  it  proceeds  from  the  upper 
orifice,  but  lazily,  and  of  a  dark  color,  the  bleeding  resembling  that  of  a  vein 
rather  than  that  of  an  artery  ;  and  thus  the  hemorrhage  goes  on,  with  little 
or  no  interruption,  until  it  is  arrested  by  ligature,  or  until  it  proves  fatal. 
The  flow  may,  it  is  true,  be  temporarily  stopped,  during  an  attack  of  syncope; 
but  even  then  seldom  perfectly,  for  the  reason,  apparently,  that  the  vessel 
here  does  not  possess  the  same  power  of  contraction  and  retraction  that  it  does 
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■bore,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  not  capable  of  forming  anj'  efficient  clot, 
either  external  or  internal. 

The  chao)^  which  occar  !d  an  artery  after  the  application  of  the  li^tnre 
are  essentially  similar  to  those  which  occur  when  the  bleeding  is  arretted 
spontaneoaslj.  The  first  thing  that  happens,  after  snch  an  operation,  is  the 
coagolation  of  tbe  blood  within  the  artery  as  high  op,  generally,  as  the  Grst 
considerable  collateral  branch,  thns  forming  what  is  named  the  internal  clot. 
The  external  clot  is  of  coarse  wanting,  and  this  circmnstance  constitates  the 
chief  point  of  difference  in  the  two  cases,  Tbe  Injured  tanics,  becoming  in- 
fiamed,  ponr  out  plasma  into  their  own  snbstance,  and  also  npon  the  free 
Borface  of  the  serous  membrane,  by  which  the  internal  clot  becomes  firmly  and 
permanently  fixed  in  its  situation ;  the  clot  next  becomes  organized,  and 
finally,  after  an  indefinite  period,  it  is  completely  removed  by  a&orption,  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  artery  being  converted  into  a  dense,  fibro- 
ligsmentons  cord. 

The  changes  experienced  by  tbe  arteries  and  the  blood  in  their  interior, 
after  the  application  of  the  ligature,  are  admirably  illustrated  in  the  adjoin- 
ing sketches.    Fig.  21 S  represents  the  carotid  artery  of  a  dog  48  boors  after 


Fig.  216. 


Fig.  217. 


Elg.  21B. 


deligation.  At  a  tbe  coats  are  cut  across;  lymph  is  effused  around,  and  a 
clot  is  formed  on  each  side  of  the  ligature.  Fig,  21T  exhibits  the  artery  96 
hours  after  the  operation.     The  extremities  of  tbe  vessel  are  surrounded  by 
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a  mass  of  plasma,  throngh  which  the  ends  of  the  ligature  are  seen  protrad- 
ing.  Fig.  218  represents  the  vessel  on  the  twelfth  day  after  the  deligatioD. 
At  a  the  artery  is  cut  open,  to  show  its  interior ;  at  b  numerous  Tessels  are 
seen  coming  from  the  exterior,  and  coursing  onwards  to  enter  the  clot  at  e. 

The  period  at  which  the  ligature  is  detached  varies  with  many  circum- 
stances, of  which  the  principal  are,  the  size  of  the  cord  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  tied,  the  state  of  the  artery,  and  the  amount  of  the  resulting 
inOammation.  A  small  ligature  will,  other  things  being  equal,  be  detached 
sooner  than  a  large  one,  and  a  firm  sooner  than  a  loose  one  ;  a  soond  artery 
will  be  longer  in  throwing  it  off  than  a  diseased  one,  simply  becaose  It  has 
more  power  of  resistance.  A  ligature  upon  the  brachial  artery  will  gene- 
rally be  detached  in  about  ten  days ;  upon  the  femoral,  in  from  twelve  to 
fourteen ;  upon  the  external  iliac,  in  sixteen ;  and  upon  the  common  iliac,  in 
about  twenty-one  days.  To  this  rule  there  are,  of  course,  many  exceptions. 
I  recollect  the  case  of  a  man  in  the  Louisville  Marine  Hospital,  in  whom,  after 
an  amputation  of  the  leg,  the  ligature  was  still  firmly  adherent  to  the  anterior 
tibial  artery  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  month.  Dr.  Lopez,  of  Mobile,  commu- 
nicated to  me,  some  years  ago,  the  particulars  of  a  case  where  the  separation 
was  not  effected  before  the  end  of  the  eleventh  month ;  and  Professor  Eve 
met  with  one  where  it  did  not  occur  until  after  the  thirteenth  month.  Such 
cases  constitute,  of  course,  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and  it  may  be  fairly 
assumed  that  they  usually  depend  either  upon  the  faulty  manner  in  which  the 
operation  is  performed,  or  upon  the  presence  of  an  extraordinary  quantity  of 
organized  plastic  matter,  interfering  mechanically  with  the  detachment  of 
the  thread. 

When  the  ligature  is  indisposed  to  come  awny,  gentle  traction  may  be 
made  upon  it,  repeated  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  great  care,  however, 
must  be  exercised  in  performing  the  operation,  otherwise  we  may  not  only 
inflict  severe  pain  upon  the  patient,  but  subject  him  to  the  risk  of  secondary 
hemorrhage. 

The  process  by  which  the  separation  of  the  ligature  is  effected  is  worthy 
of  inquiry.  It  is  generally  ascribed  to  ulcerative  action,  and  this  is  undoubt- 
edly true  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  that  portion  of  the  artery  immediately 
embraced  by  the  ligature  mortifies,  and  comes  away  in  the  form  of  a  slough. 
When  the  cord  is  drawn  very  tight,  the  corresponding  part  of  the  artery  is 
strangulated,  either  at  once,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  a  few  hours ;  but,  in  general, 
the  process  takes  place  more  tardily,  and  thus  affords  the  two  ends  of  the 
vessel  time  to  prepare  and  fortify  themselves  for  the  approaching  crisis.  If 
we  study  the  whole  subject  minutely,  it  will  be  found  to  embrace  the  follow- 
ing acts :  first,  the  strangulation  and  death  of  the  vessel  at  the  site  of  the 
ligature  ;  secondly,  ulceration  and  the  consequent  separation  of  a  part  of  the 
artery,  thus  producing  a  gap  in  its  continuity  ;  thirdly,  the  adhesion  of  the 
clot  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel,  speedily  followed  by  its  organization ; 
and  lastly,  the  absorption  of  the  clot  and  the  transformation  of  each  extremity 
of  the  tube  into  a  dense  fibrous  cord.  In  addition  to  these  changes,  there  is 
occasionally  slight  suppuration,  the  matter  usually  presenting  itself  in  the 
form  of  a  little  abscess. 

The  discovery  of  the  use  of  the  ligature  is  due  to  Ambrose  Par^,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  prior  to  whose  time  surgeons  were  in  the  habit  of  stanch- 
ing hemorrhage  with  the  actual  cautery,  hot  pitch,  and  all  sorts  of  styptics, 
of  the  most  cruel  and  barbarous  nature.  ''  For  the  good  of  mankind,"  says 
this  great  man,  ''  and  the  improvement  and  honor  of  surgery,  I  was  inspired 
by  God  with  this  good  thought."  Pare  himself  fully  appreciated  the  utility 
of  his  invention,  but  his  cotemporaries  spared  no  pains  to  undervalue  it,  and 
to  revile  and  persecute  its  author,  subjecting  him  to  the  humiliating  office  of 
searching  the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  medicine  for  traces  of  the  use 
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of  the  ligature  as  a  jastification  of  his  practice.  Gonrmeleo,  the  jealous  and 
malignant  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Paris,  made  himself  par- 
ticularly conspicuous  on  the  occasion,  and  thus  earned  an  infamous  reputa- 
tion ;  for  the  only  act  by  which  he  is  now  remembered  is  his  bitter  and  unre- 
lenting persecution  of  Pare,  rendered  immortal  by  his  great  achie?ements. 

2.  Acupressure. — The  credit  of  devising  acupressure,  as  a  means  of  arrest- 
ing hemorrhage,  is  doe  to  Professor  Simpson,  who  published  an  account  of  it 
in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  for  January,  1860.  Since  that  period  the 
operation  has  attracted  much  attention,  having  been  performed  by  different 
surgeons  both  in  Europe  and  this  country  with  results  generally  of  a  highly 
gratifying  character.  What  its  ultimate  fate  may  be,  however,  time  alone 
can  determine.  That  it  is  destined  entirely  to  supersede  the  use  of  the  liga- 
ture is  not  at  all  likely;  on  the  contrary,  indeed,  highly  improbable,  inasmuch 
as  the  instrument  with  which  the  pressure  is  made  can  be  applied  only  in 
certain  regions  of  the  body. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  operation  over  that  of  the  ligature  are, 
first,  that  it  is  more  easy,  simple,  and  expeditious  of  execution ;  secondly, 
that  the  acupressure  needle  does  not,  like  the  ligature,  provoke  irritation, 
much  less  suppuration,  ulceration,  or  mortification  at  the  seat  of  the  constric- 
tion ;  thirdly,  that  the  instrument  may  generally  be  removed,  even  when  a 
large  sized  artery,  as,  for  example,  the  femoral,  is  concerned,  at  the  end  of 
the  second  or  third  day;  fourthly,  that  the  wound  will,  other  things  being 
equal,  be  more  liable  to  unite  by  the  first  intention ;  and,  lastly,  that  there 
will  be  much  less  risk  of  the  occurrence  of  erysipelas,  pyemia,  phlebitis, 
abscesses,  traumatic  fever,  and  secondary  hemorrhage. 

The  only  instrument  required  for  this  operation  is  a  steel  pin,  sharp  at  one 
end  and  provided  at  the  other  with  a  glass-head,  of  a  rounded  shape,  suffi- 
ciently stiff  to  prevent  it  from  bending,  perfectly  smooth,  and  coated  with 
silver,  zinc,  or  gold,  although  this  is  not  at  all  essential.  The  length  of  the 
pin  should  vary,  according  to  the  caliber  of  the  vessel  and  the  diameter  of 
the  limb  in  which  it  is  situated,  from  two  and  a  half  to  six  inches.  In 
ordinary  cases  the  lady's  bonnet  pin,  or  the  pin  worn  by  gentlemen  in  their 
shawls,  will  answer  every  purpose.  In  regard  to  the  isolation  of  the  artery 
from  the  surrounding  structures,  the  same  rules  are  applicable  as  in  the  use 
of  the  ligature.  There  is,  however,  less  danger  from  the  inclusion  of  the 
accompanying  veins,  and  hence  these  vessels  may  with  great  propriety  be 
embraced  along  with  the  artery  in  the  event  of  their  being  disposed  to  bleed 
unduly,  as  they  occasionally  are  in  amputations,  resections,  and  the  extirpa- 
tion of  large  tumors. 

In  performing  the  operation,  the  pin,  previously  oiled,  is  passed  from  with- 
out inwards  through  the  skin  and  thence  on  through  the  muscles  and  other 
structures  down  to  and  underneath  the  artery,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  oblite- 
rate completely  its  caliber  by  bringing  together  its  opposite  surfaces.  The 
instrnment  is  then  pushed  through  the  tissues  on  the  other  side  from  within 
outwards,  so  that,  when  the  transmission  is  effected,  the  extremities  shall  rest 
upon  the  skin,  while  the  middle  shall  firmly  embrace  the  artery.  Should  the 
constriction  not  be  sufficient  to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood,  a  ligature  may  be 
thrown  tightly  around  the  pin  as  in  the  operation  for  hare-lip;  but  this  will 
seldom  be  necessary,  especially  if  the  precaution  be  taken  of  insertiug  the 
compressor  close  to  the  vessel,  or  at  a  rather  acute  angle.  The  point  of 
compression  for  the  larger  vessels  should  be  at  least  six  lines  from  the  open 
orifice,  and  about  half  that  distance  for  those  of  smaller  size.  The  pin  should 
be  left  entirely  free  during  the  application  of  the  dressings,  and  in  withdraw- 
ing it  the  parts  must  be  well  supported  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  hemor- 
rhage. 

The  annexed  sketches,  from  Erichsen,  will  serve  to  show,  at  a  ^Uw^^,\\i^ 
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application  of  aoDpressDre.  Fig.  219  exbtbita  the  extremities  of  the  pin  u 
they  project  through  the  Bkin,  white  Gg.  220  displays  the  manner  in  whiek 
the  instriinient  embraces  aod  constricts  the  artery.  A  good  idea  of  it  m>f 
also  be  formed  by  the  manner  in  which  the  stalk  of  a  flower  is  fastened  to 
the  lape)  of  a  coat  by  transSzing  the  cloth  with  a  pin. 


Fig.  219. 


Fig.  220. 


Ftg.  221. 
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3.  (7oni^r#mon.— Althoagh  the  ligature  is  the  most  certain  means  of  ar- 
restlDg  hemorrhage,  yet  cases  occar  to  which  it  is  either  not  at  all  adapted, 
or  where,  from  the  great  depth  and  narrowness  of  the  woand,  it  is  impracti- 
cable to  apply  it.  It  is  nnder  sach  circamstancea  that  compression  becomes 
available;  an  agent  which  is  often  hardly  less  valuable  than  ligation  itself. 
It  is  particularly  serviceable  when  the  injured  vessel  lies  npon  a  bone,  as  in 
wonnds  of  the  brachial  and  temporal  arteries ;  in  wonnds  penetrating  deep 
caTities,  as  the  thoracic  and  abdominal ;  and,  lastly,  when  the  blood  issaes 
from  a  considerable  number  of  small  vessels  instead  of  from  one  large  one. 

The  compression  may  be  temporary  or  permanent,  according  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  each  particular  case.  When  temporary,  it  is  made  with  the  hand, 
finger,  tourniqnet,  or  compress  and  band- 
age, and  is  only  kept  ap  nntil  the  injnred 
artery  can  be  ligated,  or  secared  in  some 
other  effectual  way.  In  permanent  com- 
pression, the  application  is  continued  un- 
til the  vessel  is  completely  obliterated, 
whether  the  time  be  short  or  long. 

Temporary  comprettion  becomes  neces- 
sary chiefly  in  eases  of  sudden  emergency, 
as  for  example,  when  an  individoal  is 
stabbed  in  the  femoral  artery,  and  the 
surgeon  cannot  obtain  any  persons  to 
assist  him  in  tying  the  vessel.  Under 
such  circnmstances  an  attempt  is  made 
to  arrest  the  hemorrhage  by  means  of  the 
toarniquet,  shown  in  fig.  221,  or  by  a 
graduated  compress  and  bandage ;  the 
former  being  placed  directly  over  the 
course  of  the  artery  from  which  the  bleed- 
ing proceeds,  or,  if  this  be  impracticable, 
over  the  main  trunk  of  the  limb,  and  the 
latter  directly  over  the  wound  as  well  as 
for  some  distance  above  it,  along  the 
track  of  the  vessel.  Whichever  method 
be  adopted,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  compression,  even  if  it  be  main- 
tained only  for  a  few  hoars,  may  become  a  source  not  only  of  excesdve  pain, 
bat  also  of  mortification,  and  that,  therefore,  the  greatest  possible  vigilance 
should  be  exercised  in  its  employment. 
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Wben  the  ordinary  tonrniqaet  is  not  at  band,  very  efficieot  compression 
m&y  generally  be  m&de  by  tying  a  piece  of  bandage,  a  cravat,  or  a  handker- 
chief loosely  ronnd  the  limb,  and  then  twisting  it  to  the  reqaisite  extent  by 
means  of  a  stick,  fig.  223,  or  the  hilt  of  a  sword,  fig.  223,  inserted  ander- 
neath  it    This  contrivance,  asaally  called  the  field-tonmiqaet,  because  it  was 
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( :  budkerehlef  and  >iieli.  Field  tonmlqaet ;  hundkenliler  ml  >»ard. 

iployed  on  the  field  of  battle,  may  be  resorted  to  with  great  ad- 
vantage when  a  surgeon  is  obliged  to  amputate  an  extremity  without  having 
a  snCBcient  number  of  intelligent  assistants,  although  it  labors  nnder  the  in- 
convenience of  not  always  concentrating  the  pressure  upon  the  spot  where 
it  is  most  needed.  For  this  reason  the  common  tonrniqnet  is  always  to  be 
preferred, 

A  very  simple  and  effective  toamiquet  for  field  practice  was  recently  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Tiemann  into  this  country  from  Prussia,  where  it  is  extensively 
nsed  in  the  military  service,  every  orderly  sergeant  being  required  to  carrj' 
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one  in  his  pocket  for  ready  use.     It  simply  consists,  as  will  be  seen  in  Gg. 
224,  of  an  oblong  sqnare  brass  ring  and  of  a  strong  strap,  the  latter  of  which. 
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after  haTfn^  encircled  the  limb,  is  passed  through  the  former  and  secnred  to 
the  books  attached  to  one  of  its  margins.     The  instrument  has  no  pad. 

Compression  with  the  hand  tntij  often  be  adTantageously  employed  for  the 
arrest  of  accidental  hemorrhage,  nntil  the  surgeon  has  time  to  appi;  the  liga< 
tare  ;  and  it  is  also  occasionally  resorted  to  for  the  parpose  of  controlling 
the  circnlation  in  the  main  artery  of  a  limb  daring  amputation.  In  the  npper 
extremity  it  is  generally  applied  to  the  brachial  artery,  as  it  conrses  along 
the  inner  border  of  the  fle.ior  moBcle ;  and  in  the  lower,  to  the  femoral  artery . 
OS  this  vessel  issaes  beneath  Poapart's  ligament,  and  where,  consequently,  it 
Ilea  upon  the  pnbic  bone.  The  annexed  drawings,  6g.  22b  and  Gg.  226,  are 
illnstratiTe  of  the  anbject. 


Fig.  225. 
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Id  permanent  compreuion,  the  force  is  applied  in  one  of  two  ways,  that  is, 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  The  former  method  is  particularly  adapted  to 
the  sQppreBsion  of  hemorrhage  from  deep  wounds  as  in  the  lateral  operation 
for  stone  in  the  bladder ;  in  wounds  of  the  rectnm  whether  accidental  or 
wilful ;  in  bleeding  of  the  nose  and  uterus  ,  in  the  remo?al  of  tumors  from 
the  maxillary  sinns ;  in  the  extraction  of  teeth  ,  in  the  extirpation  of  the  eye, 
and,  finally,  in  wonnds  of  the  middle  artery  of  the  dnra  mater,  as  well  as  in 
a  namber  of  other  injuries  and  operations  which  will  readily  snggest  them- 
seUes  to  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

The  great  objection  to  this  mode  of  compressioa  is,  first,  that  it  is  fre- 
quently very  difficult  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  deranged,  and  secondly, 
that  it  is  liable  to  produce  severe  pain  and  inflammation,  the  latter  betn^ 
generally  sufficient  to  cause  prornse  snppnration.  It  should,  therefore,  1 
conceive,  never  be  employed  with  a  view  of  arresting  hemorrhage  from  a 
large  artery,  or  even  from  a  small  deep-seated  one,  if  it  be  at  all  practicable 
to  apply  the  ligature,  which  is,  of  coarse,  always  the  most  certain  and  etScient 
method ;  bnt  this  objection  does  not  obtain  when  the  blood  proceeds  from  a 
bleeding  cavity,  or  when  it  oozes  from  the  bottom  of  a  recent  wound.    Id- 
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deed,  id  such  a  case,  compression  mnst  be  nsed  at  all  hazards,  for  there  is 
often  no  other  way  by  which  the  flow  can  be  arrested. 

The  compression  may  be  made  with  a  graduated  compress  and  roller,  or 
by  means  of  sponge,  cotton,  wool,  patent  lint,  or  any  other  porous  substance. 
Whatever  article  be  employed,  the  bleeding  surface  must  be  previously  freed 
from  coagnla,  so  as  to  enable  us 

to  place  the  compress  directly  ^         Fig.  227. 

in  contact  with  the  orifices  of 
the  vessel,  as  exhibited  in  fig. 
227.  When  the  blood  proceeds 
from  a  large  artery,  the  circula- 
tion mnst  be  controlled,  during 
this  part  of  the  proceeding,  by 

means   of  the  finger  or   tOnrni-  ,  Pl"ofagradtuU«icompre«i.    «.  The  artery  wounded 

...        '^  «i*  f  0,  ft.  The  graduated  eompreM,  arranged  so  that  the  apex  of 

quet     applied      some      aiStance  t^e  cone  U  in  immediate  contact  with  the  arterial  oriOce, 

above    the    wound.      The    com*  white  it*  mass  occupies  the  general  wound,  and  projects 

press  is  then  to  be  thrust  gently  somewhat  abore  the  Integumental  level. 

but  firmly  into  the  breach,  the 

smallest  piece  being  placed  directly  upon  the  orifice  of  the  vessel,  the  next 
above  this,  and  so  on  until  a  sufficient  number  have  been  applied,  when  the 
operation  is  completed  by  bandaging  the  limb  from  its  distal  extremity  up- 
wards, care  being  taken  that  the  compression  be  made  in  as  equable  and 
uniform  a  manner  as  possible.  The  part  is  then  put  at  rest,  in  an  elevated 
position,  and  action  moderated  by  the  use  of  cold  water,  anodynes,  and 
other  suitable  means.  The  dressings  are  frequently  examined,  but  not  dis- 
turbed under  four  or  five  days,  unless  they  become  displaced,  or  offensive 
from  the  discharges. 

When  the  hemorrhage  proceeds  from  a  wound,  as,  for  example,  from  that 
made  in  the  lateral  operation  of  lithotomy,  the  part  must  be  plugged  with  a 
sponge,  or  piece  of  patent  lint,  the  hollow  of  which  is  filled  up  with  similar 
matter,  or  raw  cotton,  an  instrument  having  been  previously  introduced 
through  the  foreign  substance  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  off  the  urine. 
A  like  plan  is  pursued  in  bleeding  of  the  rectum.  In  hemorrhage  of  the 
uterus,  the  vagina  is  plugged,  while  in  epistaxis  both  nostrils  are  closed. 

In  injuries  of  the  bones,  we  are  sometimes  obliged  to  use  a  ping  of  soft 
wood,  as  a  piece  of  shingle.  In  compound  fracture  of  the  skull,  attended 
with  lesion  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  running  in  an  osseous  canal,  such 
an  expedient  is  often  the  only  one  which  can  be  successfully  opposed  to  the 
hemorrhage.  Bleeding  of  the  nutrient  artery  of  the  long  bones  has  some- 
times to  be  stopped  in  a  similar  manner. 

In  some  cases  the  tissues  of  the  part  whence  the  hemorrhage  proceeds  are 
employed  as  the  compressing  agents.  In  the  operation  for  hare-lip,  for  ex- 
ample, the  simple  approximation  of  the  edges  of  the  fissure  by  the  twisted 
suture  effectually  arrests  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  coronary  artery. 

The  compression  is  said  to  be  indirect  or  lateral,  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
track  of  the  injured  vessel,  and  not  to  its  orifice.  It  is,  in  general,  a  more 
eligible  way  of  arresting  hemorrhage,  being  free  from  the  objections  that 
have  been  urged  against  direct  compression,  with  which,  however,  it  is  oc- 
casionally combined.  The  best  mode  of  effecting  it  is  to  place  a  long  and 
rather  narrow  compress  over  the  course  of  the  artery,  extending  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  wound  some  distance  above,  and  to  confine  it  by  means 
of  a  roller,  commencing  at  the  distal  portion  of  the  limb,  and  carried  upwards 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  equable  support  at  every  point.  In  other 
respects,  the  treatment  is  to  be  conducted  as  in  direct  compression.  This 
mode  of  management  is  often  employed,  with  the  happiest  effects,  in  wounds^ 
of  the  brachial  artery,  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  caused  by  venesection. 
VOL.  I. — 45 
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4.  Styptics, — Styptics  are  remedies  which  arrest  hemorrhage  by  their  direct 
inflnence  opon  the  blood,  and  the  arteries  farnishiDg  it.  They  comprise  a 
long  and  varied  catalogue  of  articles,  some  of  which  prodace  merely  an 
astringent  effect ;  others  act  apparently  mechanically,  and  others,  again,  are 
escharotic,  destroying  both  the  vessels  and  the  connecting  tissnes. 

Among  the  less  objectionable  styptics  are  alum,  sulphate  of  copper,  and 
the  perchloride  of  iron,  especially  the  first,  which  I  prefer  to  every  other, 
when  such  an  agent  is  called  for,  and  which  may  be  used  either  in  strong 
solution,  or  in  powder,  through  the  medium  of  patent  lint,  applied  directly 
to  the  bleeding  surface,  previously  freed  of  coagula.  Employed  in  this  man- 
ner,  it  generally  produces  a  powerful  astringent  effect,  causing  coagulation 
of  the  blood,  and  marked  contraction  of  the  vessels,  without  necessarily  lead- 
ing to  suppuration  of  the  affected  structures,  which  is  always  the  case  with 
most  of  the  other  articles  of  this  class.  Sulphate  of  copper  may  be  used  in 
the  same  manner,  or  in  the  form  of  a  stick,  held  firmly  for  some  minotes  upon 
the  oozing  surface.  Creasote  possesses  none  of  the  styptic  properties  which 
were  ascribed  to  it  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  is  now  seldom  employed  with 
such  a  view.  The  perchloride  of  iron  possesses  great  coagulating  powers, 
but  the  misfortune  is  that  it  creates  so  much  irritation  as  inevitably  to  give 
rise  to  suppurative  inflammation,  if  not  to  destruction  of  the  tissnea.  A 
similar  remark  is  applicable  to  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron.  Of 
matico,  I  have  not  made  sufficient  trial  to  enable  me  to  form  a  correct  opin- 
ion as  to  its  styptic  virtues.  Judging  from  what  has  been  said  of  it  by  others, 
we  must  conclude  that  it  possesses  more  than  ordinary  properties  of  this  kind, 
although  further  observation  is  necessary  before  we  can  come  to  a  final  de- 
cision about  it. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  the  persulphate  of  iron  has  been  highly  recom- 
mended as  a  styptic  by  Mons.  Monsel,  a  pharmaceutist  of  Bordeaux.  It  is 
applied  either  in  substance,  or,  what  is  preferable,  in  strong  solution,  and 
possesses  the  property  of  instantaneously  coagulating  the  blood,  converting 
it  into  a  very  large,  dense  clot,  which  is  absolutely  insoluble,  and  which  con- 
tinues to  increase  and  harden  for  several  hours  afterwards.  What  adds 
greatly  to  the  value  of  this  remedy,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  entirely  free  from 
causticity.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to  hemorrhage  of  the  nose,  mouth,  and 
throat,  as  well  as  of  other  parts  of  the  body  where  it  is  impossible  to  ligate 
the  injured  vessels,  on  account  of  the  great  depth  at  which  they  are  situated. 
It  has  also  been  used  for  the  cure  of  vascular  tumors  of  the  skin  and  subcn- 
taneous  cellular  tissue,  a  solution  of  the  persulphate  being  injected  into  them 
by  means  of  a  delicate  syringe. 

A  very  convenient  and  efficient  mode  of  using  this  salt  was  recently  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  surgeons  by  Mr.  Henry  Johnson,  of  Chester,  Penn- 
sylvania. It  consists  of  cotton  thoroughly  steeped  in  a  saturated  solution  of 
the  persulphate,  and  then  dried  and  rolled  up  for  use.  Previously  to  apply- 
ing it,  the  wound  should  be  well  wiped,  when  it  should  be  covered  with  a 
thick  layer,  supported  by  a  compress  and  a  roller. 

Cold  is  a  powerful  styptic,  and  may  be  used  in  various  ways.  A  current 
of  cold  air  will  often  promptly  and  effectually  stop  capillary  hemorrhage,  or 
even  hemorrhage  produced  by  the  division  of  a  small  artery,  as  is  exemplified 
in  operations  upon  the  tonsils  and  anus,  or  ano-rectal  region,  as  well  as  upon 
other  parts  of  the  body.  To  prove  beneficial,  the  air  must  have  free  access 
to  the  part,  and  it  may  often  be  usefully  directed  by  means  of  the  fan,  which 
has  the  additional  advantage  of  rendering  it  more  cool. 

Cold  water,  refrigerating  lotions,  pounded  ice  in  bladders,  or  lumps  of  ice 
rolled  up  in  cloths  and  applied  to  the  bleeding  surface,  or  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  occasionally  promptly  arrest  hemorrhage.  These  applications  are 
particularly  valuable  in  deep-seated  hemorrhage,  or  in  hemorrhage  of  the  in- 
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ternal  organs  and  cavities ;  they  mnst,  however,  be  nsed  with  a  certain  degree 
of  caution,  as  their  protracted  continuance  may  be  followed  by  injurious  re- 
action, and  even  by  mortification  of  the  part.  When  the  wound  is  situated 
externally,  but  too  deeply  to  render  the  injured  vessels  accessible  to  the  liga- 
ture, the  bleeding  may  often  be  promptly  and  effectually  checked  by  a  full 
stream  of  iced  water,  directed  upon  the  part,  and  maintained  steadily  for  some 
time,  from  a  large  syringe. 

The  actual  cautery  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  genuine  styptic,  although 
it  is  usually  classed  under  this  head.  Its  effect  is  not  to  constringe  the  ves- 
sels, but  to  destroy  them,  by  producing  an  eschar,  by  which  the  vessels  are, 
for  the  time,  hermetically  sealed.  Upon  the  separation  of  the  sloogh,  how- 
ever, there  is  frequently  a  reproduction  of  the  hemorrhage,  especially  if  the 
wounded  vessels  are  at  all  large,  owing  to  the  imperfect  coagulation  of  their 
contents.  The  cases  to  which  the  cautery  is  mainly  applicable  are  those  in 
which  the  hemorrhage  proceeds  from  a  deep  and  narrow  osseous  cavity,  and 
in  wounds  of  the  tonsils,  uterus,  and  rectum.  The  instrument,  which  may  be 
of  a  conical  form,  should  be  heated  to  a  black  or  slightly  red  heat,  and  nsed  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  injure  the  structures  around  the  seat  of  the  affected 
vessels.  When  the  artery  is  very  diminutive,  we  may  sometimes  attain  our 
object  with  a  hot  knitting-needle,  a  wire,  or  probe. 

6.  Torsion. — Torsion  is  an  old  procedure,  reintroduced  to  the  notice  of 
the  profession  by  Thierry,  Amussat,  Yelpeau,  and  others ;  at  one  time  point- 
edly condemned,  at  another  immeasurably  lauded  ;  opinion  being  still  at  vari- 
ance, although  decidedly  preponderating  against  it.  In  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  moment  much  was  said  and  written  in  its  favor ;  it  was  even  alleged  that 
the  larger  arteries  might  be  occluded  in  this  way,  and  a  German  surgeon.  Dr. 
Koch,  of  Munich,  actually  published  some  cases  of  amputation  of  the  thigh, 
in  which  he  trusted  entirely  to  torsion  as  a  means  of  preventing  hemorrhage. 
No  other  practitioner,  however,  has,  I  believe,  had  the  hardihood  to  imitate 
him,  and  the  operation  is  now  entirely  limited  to  the  smallest  arterial  twigs. 
The  proceeding,  which  is  said  to  answer  most  admirably  in  the  inferior  ani- 
mals, serving  as  a  substitute  for  the  ligature,  is  executed  with  two  pairs  of 
forceps,  as  shown  in  fig.  228 ;  a  small  one  for  drawing  out  the  artery  by 

Fig.  228. 
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grasping  it  horizontally,  and  a  long,  stout  one  provided  with  a  slide,  and 
serrated  blades,  for  twisting  it  in  its  longitudinal  axis;  from  six  to  eight  turns 
being  required,  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  to  lacerate  and  bruise  its 
tunics  so  as  to  intercept  and  coagulate  its  contents.  I  have  rarely  found 
torsion  of  any  service  even  in  the  smallest  arteries. 

General  Means. — Whatever  mode  of  procedure  be  adopted  for  arresting 
the  bleeding,  it  is  an  object  of  primary  importance  to  place  the  affected  part 
perfectly  at  rest,  in  an  easy  and  elevated  position  ;  the  slightest  motion  might 
be  injurious,  especially  where  no  ligature  has  been  used,  and  should  there- 
fore be  sedulously  guarded  against.     Repose  of  the  body  is  equally  necessary 
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with  that  of  the  part,  and  it  is  hardly  needfal  to  add  that  mental  tranqalllitj 
is  also  of  the  greatest  moment  Cardiac  action,  too,  must  be  maintained  in 
the  most  perfect  qoietade,  as  any  pertorbating  agency  of  this  kind  cannot 
fail  to  favor  a  return  of  the  hemorrhage  and  exhaust  the  system.  With  a 
view  of  inducing  this  result  a  full  anodyne  should  be  administered  early  in 
the  disease,  the  dose  being  repeated  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  seem 
to  require  the  soothing  and  sustaining  influence  of  the  remedy.  Too  much 
stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  use  of  opiates  in  the  management  of  arterial 
hemorrhage,  and  it  is  surprising  that  the  remedy  is  not  more  generally  em- 
ployed thiin  it  seems  to  be.  To  allow  the  heart  to  go  riot,  or  to  move  and 
toss  about  tremulously,  as  it  is  so  liable  to  do  after  serious  loss  of  blood, 
while  we  take  every  local  precaution  for  the  suppression  of  the  bleeding,  is 
assuredly  a  strange  inconsistency,  and  one  altogether  irreconcilable  with  ex- 
perience and  common  sense. 

The  diet  should  be  perfectly  bland,  and  just  sufficient  in  quantity  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  body.  To  give  less  might  cause  irritability  of  the  system; 
to  give  more,  over-stimulation.  The  drink  must  be  cold  and  acidulated,  and 
not  taken  so  freely  as  to  oppress  the  stomach,  which  will  be  sure  to  happen 
if  the  quantity  be  not  carefully  restricted,  as  the  thirst  is  always  urgent  after 
the  loss  of  even  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  blood.  Lumps  of  ice,  or 
pounded  ice,  held  in  the  mouth,  and  gradually  swallowed,  often  prove  most 
grateful  and  beneficial.  The  air  of  the  apartment  must  be  kept  perfectly 
cool ;  and,  in  short,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  maintain  the  tranquillity 
of  the  circulation. 

Secondary  Hemorrhage. — Secondary  hemorrhage  occurs  at  variable  pe- 
riods ;  sometimes  in  a  few  hours,  at  other  times  not  under  several  days  or 
weeks.  It  is  not  necessarily  preceded  by  primary  hemorrhage,  but  may 
come  on  where  the  loss  of  blood  in  the  first  instance  was  perhaps  altogether 
insignificant,  and  where  everything,  so  far  as  this  event  is  concerned,  gave 
promise  of  a  most  favorable  issue.  The  bleeding  often  supervenes  without  any 
assignable  cause,  generally  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  and  hence  it  often 
makes  great  progress  before  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  arrest  it.  When 
proceeding  from  a  large  vessel,  it  may  prove  fatal  in  a  few  minutes,  in  the 
same  manner  as  when  the  bleeding  is  primary.  The  scarlet  hue  of  the  blood 
always  denotes  its  source. 

The  causes  of  secondary  hemorrhage  are  various,  but  the  most  important 
are  the  following:  Ist.  A  faulty  application  of  the  ligature;  2d.  A  diseased 
state  of  the  arteries;  3d.  Morbid  changes  in  the  clot;  4th.  Improper 
traction  upon  the  ligature ;  5th.  Tight  dressing,  or  too  great  dependency 
of  the  part ;  6th.  Want  of  retraction  in  the  vessels ;  and  7  th.  A  hemorrhagic 
diathesis. 

1.  When  a  ligature  is  properly  applied  it  simply  divides  the  inner  and 
middle  tunics,  leaving  the  outer  intact ;  this  too,  however,  may  be  cat,  not 
completely,  but  partially,  and  therefore  the  more  insidiously,  in  consequence 
of  the  force  used  in  tightening  the  ligature ;  or,  the  deligation  may  not  have 
been  sufficiently  firm,  the  opposite  surfaces  being  only  slightly  approximated, 
and  the  resulting  adhesion,  therefore,  inadequate  to  effect  hermetic  closure  of 
the  artery  on  detachment  of  the  cord ;  or,  lastly,  the  fault  may  have  existed 
in  the  ligature  itself,  on  account  of  the  rottenness  of  its  substance,  or  the 
imperfect  tightening  of  the  knot.  Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  the  proper 
remedy  is  more  efficient  ligation. 

2.  The  hemorrhage  may  arise  from  disease  of  the  artery,  either  from  nndoe 
inflammation,  or  degeneration  of  its  coats,  rendering  them  incapable  of  sop- 
porting  the  ligature  until  the  clot  has  contracted  firm  adhesions.  The  mode 
of  procedure  is  obvious ;  a  more  healthy  portion  of  the  vessel  must  be  sought 
for,  and  the  ligation  effected  with  more  caution  ;  or,  this  failing,  the  hemor- 
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rtiKge  may  be  arrested  by  tying  the  maiD  trnnk  of  tbe  limb,  some  distance  from 
the  seat  of  inJDry. 

3.  Morbid  changes  in  the  clot,  commencing  in  a  process  of  softening  and 
disintegration,  occasionally  occur  after  ligation,  leading  to  its  prematare  de- 
tachment, perhaps  screral  weeks  after  the  operation.  Such  changes,  which  are 
well  illostrated  by  the  annexed  sketch,  fig.  229,  from 

Erichsen,  arc    most  frequent  in  cases  of  pyemia   and  Fig.  229. 

diffnse  erysipelas,  consequent  npon  some  injuries  and 
ampotations,  eventuating  in  a  tendency  to  suppurative 
inflammation.  The  only  remedy,  under  such  circnm- 
Btances.  is  the  ligation  of  a  healthy  portion  of  the  artery. 

4.  Toung  and  inexperienced  surgeons  sometimes 
bring  on  hemorrhage  by  improper  traction  of  the  liga- 
tuTt,  with  a  Tiew  to  the  promotion  of  its  separation; 
forgetting  that  they  may  thus  tear  the  artery,  or,  at  all 
events,  break  up  important  adhesions.  Such  a  proce- 
dure cannot,  as  stated  elsewhere,  be  too  severely  censur- 
ed.    Ke-Iigation  is  obviously  the  remedy  in  such  a  case. 

5.  Tight  dreuing,  causing  nnequel  constriction  of  the 
part,  or  improper  dependency,  fovoring  undue  afflnz  of 
blood,  may  indnce  this  form  of  hemorrhage.  The  result 
will  be  most  likely  to  happen  when  a  number  of  small 
arteries  have  been  divided,  without  any  attempt  having 
bten  made  to  secure  them  with  the  ligature.  Bleeding 
having  ceased,  tbe  dressings  are  applied,  bnt  too  firmly, 
or  the  part  is  placed  too  low,  and  presently  blood  be- 
gins to  appear,  issuing,  perhaps,  with  great  freedom. 
The  treatment  consists  in  the  removal  and  readjustment 
of  the  dressings,  with  strict  attention  to  posture.  !,'*'["'   *"'"'''""'  ■". 

6.  Secondary  hemorrhage  occasionally  comes  an  after  ,nj,_  j  rormighi  »fi«f 
operations  for  the  relief  of  anal,  perineal,  and  other  Gs-     ampuiiiioii. 

tules,  chronic  abscesses,  and  old  ulcers,  from  an  inability 
of  the  vessels  to  retract  in  consequence  of  the  indurated  condition  of  the 
divided  parts.     Exposure  of  the  surface  to  cold  air,  the  application  of  ice, 
direct  compression,  or  styptics,  constitute  the  best  means  of  relief.     In  some 
cases  the  actual  cautery  may  be  required. 

7.  Finally,  the  cause  may  be  a  hemorrhagic  diathtsis,  an  affection  which, 
as  will  be  stated  elsewhere,  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  and  which  it  is 
often  found  extremely  difficult  to  control  by  any  mode  of  treatment,  however 
judiciously  conducted. 


EECT.  II. — SUBCUTANEOUS 

There  is  a  form  of  arterial  hemorrhage  to  which,  from  its  Bitoation,  the 
term  subcutaneous  is  very  properly  applicable.  It  takes  place  when,  from 
any  cause,  an  artery  is  laid  freely  open,  and  its  contents,  instead  of  escaping 
externally,  are  extensively  extravasated  among  the  surrounding  structures. 
In  ordinary  hemorrhage,  the  blood  issues  directly  from  the  injured  vessel, 
because  the  outer  wound  is  sufficiently  capacious  to  admit  of  its  free  and  un- 
restrained passage,  and  the  consequence,  generally,  is  that  it  continues  until 
the  patient  faints,  and  the  bleeding  orifice  is  closed  by  coagula.  In  the 
variety  of  hemorrhage,  however,  under  consideration,  the  opening  in  the  in- 
teguments is  so  sraail  as  to  prevent  the  blood  from  appearing  externally,  and 
it  therefore  accumulates  beneath  the  skin,  in  the  subcntaneous  cellular  tissue, 
when  the  artery  lies  superficially,  or  in  the  sabcntaaeous  oad  intermuscular 
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cellular  tissne,  when  it  is  deep-seated.  The  accident  which  Dsaally  caoRes 
this  hemorrhage  is  a  puncture,  such  as  that  inflicted  in  venesection  at  the 
bend  of  the  arm,  where,  in  civil  practice,  it  is  most  commonly  met  with.  It 
may,  however,  in  conseqnence  of  a  stab,  a  bayonet  wound,  or  the  laceration 
occasioned  by  the  sharp  end  of  a  broken  bone,  occur  in  any  part  of  the  body, 
and  is  sometimes  most  profuse,  its  extent  being  regulated  chiefly  by  the  site 
of  the  affected  vessel,  and  the  quantity  and  laxity  of  the  connective  sab- 
stance.  In  the  superior  extremity,  the  extravasated  fluid  often  reaches 
nearly  as  high  up,  on  the  one  hand,  as  the  axilla,  and,  on  the  other,  as  low 
down  as  the  inferior  third  of  the  forearm,  extensively  separating  the  moscles 
from  each  other  by  breaking  up  their  cellular  connections,  and  forming  a 
large,  ill-shaped,  and  confused  swelling,  attended  with  violent  pain,  nombnen 
and  oedema  of  the  whole  limb,  and  discoloration  of  the  integaments.  More 
or  less  pulsation  is  generally  present,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
case,  and,  upon  applying  the  ear  over  the  site  of  the  wound,  a  well-marked 
bruit  can  frequently  be  recognized,  attended  occasionally  with  a  pecaliar 
thrill,  or  a  whirring  noise,  and  a  vibratory  sensation.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  this  aff'ection  has  usually  been  described  by  writers  as  a  variety  of  aneu- 
rism ;  and,  as  the  blood  is  always  widely  extravasated,  the  preGx  diffase  is 
usually  added  to  that  term,  as  particularly  expressive  of  its  more  important 
attributes.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  there  is  no  aneurism  here ;  there  is 
simply  a  subcutaneous  accumulation  of  blood,  the  consequence  of  external 
injury,  without  any  dilatation  of  the  vessel,  or  degeneration  of  its  tunics; 
and,  althongh  there  frequently  is,  as  just  stated,  more  or  less  concomitant 
pulsation  in  the  part,  yet  this  does  not  any  more  entitle  it  to  be  regarded  as 
an  aneurism  than  it  would  if  the  eff'used  fluid  were  so  much  pus  or  serum. 

The  blood  which  is  eff'used  in  this  accident  usually  promptly  coagulates, 
and,  exerting  injurious  compression  upon  the  parts  with  which  it  Is  in  con- 
tact, soon  excites  severe  inflammation,  which,  especially  in  persons  of  an 
irritable  constitution,  is  liable  to  assume  an  erysipelatous  character,  and  to 
terminate  in  suppuration,  ulceration,  and  even  gangrene.  The  pain  is  often 
intense,  depriving  the  patient  of  appetite  and  sleep,  and  making  rapid  inroads 
upon  the  system.  I  have  witnessed  cases  where,  from  the  excessive  distrcKS 
thus  produced,  hectic  fever  soon  came  on,  and  life  was  placed  in  imminent 
peril. 

The  treatment  of  this  lesion  is  precisely  similar  to  that  which  is  necessary 
when  there  is  an  open  wound  ;  that  is,  the  artery  must  be  secured  promptly 
and  at  all  hazard,  and  the  coagulated  blood  thoroughly  evacuated.  The 
operation  is  often  one  of  great  embarrassment,  owing  to  the  confused  and 
displaced  condition  of  the  parts,  and  the  difficulty  which  is  sometimes  expe- 
rienced in  finding  the  injured  vessel,  which  is  not  unfrequently  lost  in  the 
midst  of  the  coagulated  blood.  A  large  incision  is  generally  required,  and 
two  ligatures  must  be  applied,  one  above  and  the  other  below  the  wound  in 
the  vessel,  precisely  as  in  ordinary  cases,  the  object  being  to  prevent  hemor- 
rhage by  the  recurrent  circulation.  As  a  preliminary  step,  the  brachial  artery 
is  compressed  in  the  middle  of  the  arm  by  the  finger  or  tourniquet,  and  after 
the  operation  is  over,  the  limb  is  wrapped  up  in  warm  water-dressing,  medi- 
cated with  laudanum  and  acetate  of  lead,  or  laudanum  and  alcohol,  to  favor 
the  reduction  of  inflammation. 


SECT.  Ill CX)LLATERAL  CIRCULATION. 

Among  the  more  interesting  phenomena  that  occur  after  the  deligation  of 
the  larger  arteries,  not  the  least  curious  and  important  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  circulation  is  carried  on  and  maintained  in  the  structures  beyond  the  seat 
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of  the  lig^tore.  A  loDg  time  elapsed  after  the  dincofery  of  the  ligatare  be- 
fore sargeoQS  coald  be  iDduced  to  believe  that  each  ao  operation  could  be 
performed  in  the  continuity  of  a  limb  without  endangering  the  parte  below 
hj  gangrene,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  abstraction  of  their  accustomed 
snpplj  of  blood.  Chance  gradually  led  to  the  correction  of  this  apprehen- 
sion, which,  however,  is  not  without  some  foundation,  as  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  procedure  is  occasionally  followed,  even  at  the  present  day,  in 
the  hands  of  the  most  scientific  surgeons,  by  loss  of  limb  and  life.  Cases  had 
been  observed,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  obliteration  of  the  largest  arterial 
trunks  by  fibrinous  concretions,  and  yet  it  was  perfectly  certain  that  the  struc- 
tares  in  the  distal  portions  of  the  extremity  had  retained  their  normal  growth, 
no  difference  being  discoverable  between  them  and  those  of  the  opposite  side. 
Such  a  result,  it  was  obvious,  could  only  have  been  brought  about  by  an 
enlargement  of  the  collateral  vessels,  thus  enabling  them  to  keep  up  the  nor- 
mal supply  of  blood,  after  the  obstruction  of  the  main  artery.  A  number  of 
Instances  had  k)een  noticed  of  complete  closure  of  the  aorta,  both  in  its  tho- 
racic and  abdominal  divisions,  without  any  apparent  detriment  of  any  kind, 
either  proximate  or  remote.  These  facts,  the  fruits  of  the  cultivation  of  mor- 
bid anatomy,  were  eminently  suggestive,  and  we  accordingly  fihd  that  they 
gradually  paved  the  way  for  some  of  the  most  daring  feats  in  surgery.  The 
original  trials  with  the  ligature  upon  the  principal  arteries  in  the  continuity 
of  the  limbs  were  highly  gratifying,  as  tending  to  show  that,  although  the 
distal  structures  were  temporarily  deprived  of  their  accustomed  supply  of 
blood,  yet  this  occurrence  did  not  sufficiently  interfere  with  their  vitolity  to 
cause  gangrene,  the  circulation  being  speedily  re-established  through  the 
collateral  routes.  The  process  employed  by  nature  in  effecting  this  object 
has  been  demonstrated,  in  repeated  instances,  by  dissection  of  the  parts  at 
variable  periods  after  they  had  been  subjected  to  operation. 

The  moment  a  large  artery,  as,  for  example,  the  femoral,  is  tied,  the  blo6d 
is  obliged  to  seek  new  channels  for  its  transmission  to  the  distal  portion  of 
the  limb.  For  this  purpose  it  passes  on  in  every  direction,  entering  every 
vessel,  both  large  and  small,  into  which  it  can  find  access.  This,  however, 
does  not  occur  all  at  once,  but  gradually ;  for  as  the  arteries  which  are  to 
carry  on  this  collateral  circulation,  as  this  arrangement  is  termed,  are  com- 
paratively small,  some  time  is  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  the  reception 
and  accommodation  of  the  increased  flow  of  blood.  In  fact,  they  are  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  a  species  of  preliminary  dilatation,  their  tonicity  being 
such  as  rather  to  resent  its  encroachment  than  to  yield  to  its  effects.  This  is 
the  case  both  with  the  branches  that  are  detached  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
above  the  seat  of  the  ligature  and  with  the  capillaries  of  the  various  tissues 
entering  into  the  composition  of  the  limb,  which,  immediately  after  such  an 
event,  always  play  an  important  part  in  maintaining  the  distal  circulation. 
Hence,  for  some  time  after  the  operation,  the  quantity  of  blood  below  the 
point  of  obstruction  is  necessarily  considerably  less  than  in  the  normal  state, 
as  is  demonstrated  by  the  cold  and  pallid  state  of  the  integuments,  the  de- 
fective sensibility,  and  the  loss  of  mnscular  power,  which  is  occasionally  so 
great  as  to  deprive  the  patient  of  motion  in  the  affected  member.  The  dimi- 
nution of  temperature  is  liable  to  a  good  deal- of  variation,  but  in  general  it 
amounts  to  several  degrees,  and  hence  the  surgeon  is  often  obliged  to  employ 
artificial  heat  Gradually,  however,  as  the  circulation  increases  in  vigor,  the 
temperature  returns  to  the  natural  standard,  and  in  many  cases  even  exceeds 
it,  owing  to  the  enlargement  and  inordinate  activity  of  the  cutaneous  capil- 
laries, although  such  an  occurrence  is  usually  of  short  duration. 

An  instance  occasionally  occurs  in  which  there  is  either  no  change  of 
temperature  at  all  from  this  cause,  or  where  it  is  so  very  slight  as  to  be 
hardly  perceptible.     Such  a  phenomenon  is  most  apt  to  happen  vcl  q\.^ 
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anearisms,  where,  owing  to  the  obstraction  in  the  artery  connected  with  the 
tnmor,  the  anastomosing  vessels  have  had  time  to  become  enlarged  prior  to 
the  application  of  the  ligature,  so  that  the  operation  exerts  little,  if  any 
inflaence,  upon  the  circulation  in  the  distal  portion  of  the  limb,  as  it  neces- 
sarily must  in  recent  cases  of  that  disease,  and  also  in  wounds  of  the  arteries, 
in  which  no  such  opportunity  is  afforded  for  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
collateral  channels. 

Coincident  with  this  effort  on  the  part  of  the  affected  structures  to  establish 
the  collateral  circulation,  there  is  generally  a  feeling  of  uneasiness,  if  not  of 
actual  pain,  of  a  burning  or  tingling  character,  obviously  occasioned  by  the 
compression  which  the  enlarged  and  distended  vessels  exert  upon  the  neigh- 
boring nerves.  Usually,  however,  this  effect  is  of  short  duration,  as  the 
nerves  soon  accommodate  themselves  to  their  new  relations.  After  some 
time,  the  parts  gradually  recover  their  natural  functions,  all  disagreeable 
sensations  vanish,  the  muscles  increase  in  vigor,  and  the  process  of  nutrition 
proceeds  apparently  as  well  as  it  did  prior  to  the  deligation  of  the  vessel. 

Although  such  is  the  ordinary  course  of  events  after  the  main  artery  of  a 
limb  has  been  tied,  yet  important  exceptions  are  occasionally  met  with. 
Thus,  it  now  and  then  happens  that  the  circulation  remains  extremely  languid 
for  an  unusual  length  of  time,  perhaps  for  a  number  of  days,  if  not  several 
weeks,  the  anastomosing  branches  being  seemingly  incapable  of  enlarging  to 
a  sufficient  extent  to  convey  an  adequate  supply  of  blood  to  the  affected 
structures ;  the  extremity  is,  consequently,  cold,  heavy,  numb,  and  of  a  red- 
dish or  purplish  hue,  from  passive  congestion  of  the  capillaries,  and  is  moved 
with  pain  and  difficulty.  A  struggle  is  evidently  going  on  between  nature 
and  disease,  in  which  the  latter  but  too  often  comes  off  victoriously ;  the  limb 
either  falling  into  ganprrene  without  the  occurrence  of  reaction,  or,  reaction 
taking  place,  it  is  overpowered  by  the  resulting  inflammation.  Finally,  cases 
occur,  although,  fortunately,  very  unfrequently,  in  which  the  parts  remain 
permanently  weak  and  crippled;  the  muscles  are  soft  and  flaccid,  the  adipose 
tissue  is  absorbed,  and  the  integuments  are  habitually  cold  and  congested ; 
the  circulation  having  never  attained  the  normal  standard  after  the  operation. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  gangrene,  from  defective  circulation,  is  much 
less  liable  to  occur  after  the  ligation  of  an  artery,  in  the  continuity  of  a  limb, 
in  wounds  than  in  aneurism.  This  fact,  at  all  events,  is  clearly  deducible 
from  the  statistical  tables  of  Dr.  Norris,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  seven- 
teen cases  in  which  the  femoral  artery  was  secured  on  account  of  recent 
injuries  and  different  tumors,  gangrene  did  not  occur  in  a  single  one,  whereas 
this  result  was  witnessed  in  thirty-one  cases  out  of  two  hundred  and  four  in 
which  the  operation  was  performed  for  the  cure  of  aneurism.  May  not  the 
cause  of  this  disparity  be  the  compression  which  the  tumor  in  this  disease 
exerts  upon  the  neighboring  structures,  thereby  obstructing  the  circulation 
in  the  distal  portion  of  the  limb,  and  at  the  same  time  seriously  embarrassing 
the  functions  of  the  nerves  ?  I  presume  that  this  result  is  very  materially 
influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  wound,  necessitating  the  deligation  of  the 
artery.  If,  for  example,  the  parts  are  extensively  divided  transversely,  or 
very  obliquely,  so  as  to  destroy  the  continuity  of  a  large  number  of  its  more 
important  brunches  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  wound,  gangrene  will  be 
much  more  likely  to  occur  than  under  opposite  circumstances,  in  which  the 
neighboring  vessels  being  but  little  injured,  the  blood  will  easily  And  its  way 
into  the  distal  structures,  thus  affording  them  the  requisite  supply  not  only 
for  the  preservation  of  their  vitality  but  also  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
nutrition. 

Although  the  capillaries  are  greatly  instrumental  in  carrying  on  the  circo- 
lation  in  the  distal  portion  of  the  limb,  immediately  after  the  deligation  of 
its  main  artery,  yet  their  agency  is  really  merely  of  a  temporary  character, 
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cefuinf;  with  the  SHtabliahment  of  the  collateral  circulation,  properly  so  colled, 
as  developed  by  the  larger  arterial  brancbes  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  ligatare. 
These  arterial  branches  are  occasionally  giren  oCF  by  the  affected  artery  itself, 
bat  most  comnioDly  they  arise  from  some  neighboring  trunks.  Thas,  when 
the  snperGcial  femoral  is  tied  high  up,  the  collateral  circnlatibn  is  established 
throDgh  the  agency  mainly  of  the  profunda,  whose  branches  inoscniate  with 
the  articnlsr,  vhich  are  offsets  of  the  popliteal.  In  ligation  of  the  brachial, 
the  blood  is  traasmitted  to  the  forearm  and  hand  by  the  coramanications 
nstaraily  existing  between  the  anastomotic  and  profnnda  arteries,  branches 
of  the  affected  vessel,  and  the  recurrent  branches  of  the  radial  and  olnar,  in 
which  the  brachial  terminates.  In  ligation,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  common 
carotid,  the  circnlation  of  the  corresponding  side  of  the  head  and  neck  is 
kept  np  mainly  by  the  communications  between  the  occipital  and  deep  cer- 
vical arteries. 

It  has  been  noticed,  as  an  interesting  physiological  fact,  that  the  anasto- 
motic arteries,  before  they  nnite  with  each  other, 
separate  into  several  branches,  often  as  many  as  F>g-  230. 

three  or  fonr,  so  aa  to  form  a  kind  of  circle,  as  if 
natnre  were  particnlady  anxious  to  guard  against 
any  risk  that  might  otherwise  occar  to  the  collateral 
circulation  from  accident  or  disease. 

However  established,  the  collateral  vessels  gra- 
dually  augment  in  size,  until,  at  length,  their  united 
capacity  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  obliterated 
trunk,  Hs  in  fig.  230,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
size.  There  are,  of  course,  as  already  stated,  excep- 
tions, bnt  they  are,  probably,  much  less  frequent 
than  is  generally  imagined.  A  highly  interesting 
case,  beautifully  illustrative  of  the  present  topic, 
occurred,  some  years  ago,  in  the  practice  of  Dr. 
Francis  West,  of  this  city,  by  whom  the  particulars 
have  been  publi.'^hed  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  patient,  who  was  a  stout,  athletic 
man,  aged  thirty-two,  died  suddenly  from  rupture 
of  an  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta.  On  dissectiou, 
it  was  found  that  this  vessel  was  entirely  obliterated, 
just  beyond  the  remains  of  the  arterial  duct,  its  coats 
having  a  constricted  appearance,  as  if  they  had  been 
embraced  by  a  tightlj-drawu  ligature.  Everywhere 
else,  excepting  at  the  place  of  aneurism,  the  aorta 
was  perfectly  natural.  All  the  branches  of  the  sub- 
clavian arteries  were  much  increased  in  size;  and 
the  internal  mammary  and  epigastric,  which  served 
to  keep  up  the  connection  of  the  circulation  above 
and  below  the  seat  of  the  strictare,  were  fully  as 
large  as  the  external  iliac,  the  former  having  coursed 
along  the  walls  of  the  chest  in  a  very  tortuous  man- 
ner. As  no  tumor  was  discovered  at  the  seat  of  the 
obliteration.    Dr.    West   was   unable   to    determine  ^^^  ^ 

whether  the  disease  was  the  result  of  accident  or  of    inThr^igh.^AiXifcf'fcmo"- 
s  congenital  vice.    Be  this  as  it  may,  the  case  affords     niinerr  bubMoobJiieraisd 
an  admirable  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the    bjiicBiim. 
collateral  circulation  is  carried  on  after  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  column  of  blood  in  such  an  immense  vessel  as  the  aorta. 

The  collateral  circnlatioa  is  not  developed  with  eqnal  facility  at  all  periods 
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of  life,  or  ander  all  circumstances ;  it  is  most  readily  established  in  yooDg 
snbjects,  in  whom  the  arteries,  besides  being  very  active,  enjoy  a  high  degree 
of  elasticity  and  pliancy,  well  adapted  for  such  an  enterprise.  In  old  persons, 
on  the  contrary,  the  functional  activity  of  these  vessels  is  often  much  impaired, 
many  of  the  small  branches  are  obliterated,  and  their  coats  are  extremely 
liable  to  earthy  deposits,  converting  them  into  firm,  rigid  tubes,  ill  qualified 
for  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  In  many  cases,  loss  of  blood,  ill-h^th,  or 
defective  vital  power,  seriously  interfere  with  the  development  of  the  col- 
lateral circulation. 

Finally,  the  collateral  circulation  may  be  too  active.  Such  an  event  is 
not  likely  to  happen  when  the  main  artery  of  a  limb  is  tied  on  accoant  of 
hemorrhage  from  a  wound,  but  its  occurrence  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
aneurism,  and  is  then  apt  to  be  followed  by  a  return  of  the  circulation  and 
pulsation  in  the  tumor,  in  consequence  of  the  activity  of  the  anastomosing 
branches,  which  thus  continue  to  feed  the  sac,  and  perhaps  effectually  oppose 
the  cure. 


SECT.  lY. — HEMORRHAQIG  DIATHESIS. 

The  hemorrhagic  diathesis  is  that  peculiar  state  of  the  system  in  which, 
generally  from  some  slight  traumatic  cause,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  an 
inordinate  discharge  of  blood.  Persons  who  are  laboring  under  this  consti- 
tutional infirmity  are  often  placed  in  imminent  jeopardy  by  the  most  insig- 
nificant scratch,  puncture,  or  incision,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
would  hardly  emit  more  than  a  few  drops  of  blood.  Occasionally  the  cause 
of  the  bleeding  is  the  accidental  rupture  of  some  of  the  smaller  vessels  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  as,  for  example,  that  of  the  nose,  lungs,  rectum,  or  urinary 
bladder.  The  extraction  of  a  tooth  is  sometimes  followed  by  this  form  of 
hemorrhage.  I  recollect  one  case  in  which  death  was  produced  in  this  way ; 
and  another  where  the  bleeding,  having  persisted  for  nearly  four  days,  gave 
rise  to  severe  exhaustion  and  great  apprehension  respecting  the  safety  of  the 
patient.  Many  years  ago  I  lost  a  child,  six  months  old,  from  hemorrhage 
consequent  upon  lancing  the  gums  over  the  upper  central  incisors,  which 
were  nearly  ready  to  protrude ;  he  was  affected  at  the  time  with  cholera,  but 
previously  to  that  he  had  always  been  remarkably  healthy.  The  bleeding 
commenced  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation,  and  continued, 
despite  all  that  could  be  done  for  his  relief,  until  the  end  of  the  fifth  day, 
when  he  died  completely  exhausted.  A  short  time  before  he  expired,  hemor- 
rhagic spots  appeared  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  blood  began  to  be 
discharged  from  the  bowels.  In  1857,  I  operated  for  strabismus  upon  a 
young  gentleman  who  possessed  this  peculiarity  ;  the  division  of  the  internal 
straight  muscle  was  followed  by  an  oozing  of  blood,  which  continued,  nearly 
constantly,  for  the  greater  part  of  a  fortnight,  when,  the  wound  being  almost 
healed,  the  bleeding  ceased. 

The  blood  in  this  variety  of  hemorrhage  oozes  from  the  injured  part,  as 
water  oozes  from  a  sponge ;  it  does  not  spirt  out  in  jets,  as  when  it  comes 
from  an  artery,  or  in  a  continuous  stream,  as  when  it  proceeds  from  a  vein. 
Its  color  is  neither  scarlet  nor  black,  but  intermediate  between  the  two ;  it 
generally  partially  coagulates  when  it  is  received  into  a  vessel,  but  rarely 
does  so  while  it  is  in  contact  with  the  living  surface. 

This  affection  bas  occasionally  been  noticed  in  several  members  of  the  same 
family.  In  a  remarkable  case,  reported  by  the  late  Dr.  John  A.  Swett,  of 
New  York,  it  existed  in  all  the  children,  eighteen  in  number.  All  except 
one  had  died  from  this  cause,  and  he  was  suffering  under  profuse  hemorrhage 
of  the  nose  and  rectum.     Twelve  sisters  died  before  the  age  of  twelve  from 
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bleeding  of  the  uterus ;  two  of  the  brothers  had  fallen  victims  to  traomatic 
hemorrhage. 

Mr.  Wardrop  gives  a  corioas  case  in  which  this  pecaliarity  was  hereditary. 
The  patient  was  a  boy,  in  whom  the  hemorrhagic  tendency  displayed  itself 
when  he  was  scarcely  two  months  old.  On  several  occasions,  he  nearly  lost 
bis  life  from  the  most  insignlBcant  wonnds.  His  brother,  twenty-two  years 
old,  was  frequently  afflicted  in  a  similar  way.  Of  his  6ve  uncles,  not  one  was 
free  from  this  predisposition,  three  died  from  the  division  of  the  freenum  of 
the  tongue,  and  one  from  the  extraction  of  a  tooth;  while  the  other,  although 
he  suffered  from  the  same  disease,  finally  died  from  some  other  cause.  His 
two  aunts  exhibited  no  signs  of  this  diathesis ;  but,  what  is  singular,  all  the 
male  branches  of  their  families,  excepting  one,  were  thus  affected. 

A  still  more  remarkable  case  has  been  reported  by  Dr.  Hughes,  of  Ken- 
tucky. The  predisposition  here  was  associated  with  a  rheumatic  diathesis, 
and  was  satisfactorily  traced  as  far  back  as  five  generations.  It  was  confined 
exclusively  to  the  male  branches  of  the  different  families ;  but  the  females, 
nevertheless,  invariably  transmitted  it  to  their  offspring.  Many  of  the  indi- 
viduals died  in  infancy  and  childhood,  death  resulting,  in  some,  from  the  cut 
of  the  lancet ;  in  some,  from  accidental  wounds ;  in  some,  from  internal  he- 
morrhage ;  and  it)  two,  simply  from  the  application  of  blisters,  the  vesicles 
being  filled  with  blood  instead  of  water. 

Of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  we  are  completely 
ignorant  Whatever  they  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  deeply  engrafted 
in  the  constitution,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact,  first,  that  it  generally  shows  itself 
at  a  very  early  age ;  secondly,  that  it  often  occurs  in  several  members  of  the 
same  family;  and  thirdly,  that  it  is  sometimes  hereditary.  The  immediate 
causes  seem  to  be  two :  first,  a  want  of  coagulating  power  in  the  fibrin  of  the 
blood ;  and,  secondly,  an  imperfectly  organized  state  of  the  capillary  vessels, 
which  are  the  immediate  seat  of  the  hemorrhage. 

If  one  were  inclined  to  speculate  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  this  defective 
coagulating  property  of  the  blood,  it  would  be  easy  to  find  it  in  an  insufficient 
supply  of  nervous  power,  upon  the  presence  of  which,  as  is  well  known,  the 
vitality  of  this  fluid  essentially  depends.  Whatever  has  the  effect  of  weak- 
ening this  influence,  proportionably  interferes  with  the  concretion  of  the 
blood,  both  as  it  circulates  through  the  body  and  after  its  removal  by  vene- 
section. The  fact  that  the  blood  remains  fluid  in  those  who  are  suddenly 
destroyed  by  lightning,  has  long  been  familiar  to  practitioners.  Similar 
phenomena  occur  when  a  person  is  killed  by  a  blow  on  the  stomach,  by  prussic 
acid,  the  poison  of  the  rattlesnake,  excessive  bodily  fatigue,  or  violent  agita- 
tion of  the  mind.  Certain  diseases,  as  Asiatic  cholera,  plague,  and  malignant 
fevers,  produce  the  same  effect.  It  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  that, 
when  the  pneumogastric  nerves  are  tied  in  animals,  the  blood  loses  its  pro- 
perty of  coagulating,  the  coloring  matter  at  the  same  time  separating  from 
the  fibrin,  and  assuming  an  unusually  black  color. 

But  in  all  these  cases,  the  loss  of  nervous  power  is  sudden,  and  hence  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  how  it  should  influence  the  coagulation  of  the  blood.  In 
persons  laboring  under  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  on  the  contrary,  the  blood 
is  generally  habitually  indisposed  to  coagulate,  so  that  they  are  more  or  less 
liable  to  bleeding  whenever  they  experience  any  injury,  however  slight.  The 
analogy,  then,  between  these  different  states  of  the  system  is  exceedingly  re- 
mote, and  can,  indeed,  hardly  be  said  to  be  established.  Its  force,  moreover, 
is  weakened  by  the  fact  that  the  subjects  of  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis  gene- 
rally enjoy  as  good  health,  and  as  much  vigor  of  constitution,  as  those  who 
are  free  from  it.  To  say  that  such  persons  are  constantly  laboring  under  a 
want  of  nervous  fluid,  is  to  affirm  that  they  are  imperfectly  organized,  and 
deficient  in  genuine  nerve-power;  circumstances  which,  if  Uvxe, x^vci%\\i \.q \i^ 
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proved.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  experiments  have  been  made  tending  to 
show  that  the  blood  in  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis  is  deficient  in  fibrin  ;  snch 
observations  might  be  easily  instituted,  and  thej  could  hardly  fail  to  throw 
important  light  upon  the  pathology  of  this  peculiar  afifection. 

The  other  appreciable  element  in  the  pathology  of  the  hemorrbagic  dia- 
thesis is  the  want  of  contractility  on  the  part  of  the  capillary  vessels.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  this  is  due  to  the  absence  of  the  middle  tunic  of  these 
vessels ;  but  such  a  deficiency  must  necessarily  be  a  matter  of  inference  rather 
than  of  observation,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one,  whose  opinion  is  enti- 
tled to  much  weight,  any  longer  holds  such  a  view.  That  there  is  a  want  of 
tone  in  the  capillaries  is  certain,  but  how  this  is  brought  about,  or  in  what  it 
consists,  is  still  a  subject  of  conjecture. 

The  prognosis  of  this  form  of  hemorrhage  is  generally  not  very  favorable, 
particularly  when  it  is  of  a  hereditary  nature,  in  which  event  it  is  extremely 
liable  to  prove  fatal.  In  the  case  related  by  Swett,  seventeen  out  of  eighteen 
members  of  a  family  thus  afiected  had  perished,  and  the  survivor  himself  had 
repeatedly  suffered  from  severe  bleeding  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  In 
the  case  of  Hughes,  in  which  the  diathesis  prevailed  in  not  less  than  five 
generations,  nearly  every  individual  died  from  hemorrhage ;  many  of  them  in 
infancy  and  childhood. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  two  indications  are  pre- 
sented :  the  first  is  to  promote  the  coagulability  of  the  blood  ;  the  second,  to 
increase  the  contractile  power  of  the  capillary  vessels.  In  addition  to  these, 
it  will  be  necessary,  if  a  good  deal  of  blood  has  already  been  lost  when  the 
surgeon  is  called  to  the  case,  to  support  the  system  by  tK)nic8  and  a  nutritioos 
diet. 

The  first  of  these  objects  is  best  fulfilled  by  the  judicious  use  of  acetate  of 
lead  and  opium,  the  former  of  which  seems  to  exert  a  direct  influence  upon 
the  coagulability  of  the  blood,  while  the  latter  affords  important  aid  in  eon- 
trolling  the  action  of  the  heart,  generally  rendered  turbulent  by  the  bleeding 
and  the  patient's  mental  anxiety.  The  dose  of  the  salt  should  vary  from  half 
a  grain  to  a  grain  and  a  half,  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  according  to 
the  tolerance  of  the  stomach  and  the  amount  of  hemorrhage,  and  should 
contain  at  least  one  grain  of  opium,  or  its  equivalent  of  acetate  of  morphia. 
If  heat  and  dryness  of  skin  exist,  a  small  quantity  of  antimony  or  ipecacuanha 
may  be  added  to  each  dose,  to  produce  perspiration.  Severe  depression, 
however,  must  be  vigilantly  guarded  against.  If  there  be  much  cardiac  ac- 
tion, tincture  of  aconite  or  veratrnm  viride  should  be  given,  its  effects  upon 
the  system  being  carefully  watched.  Whatever  else  be  done,  it  is  of  para- 
mount importance,  in  every  case,  to  control  and  quiet  the  heart's  action. 

To  increase  the  contractility  of  the  capillary  vessels,  which  is  the  next  indi- 
cation, provided  this  has  not  been  effected  by  the  acetate  of  lead,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  tonics  and  nutritious  diet.  Of  the  former,  one  of  the  best 
articles,  according  to  my  observatipn,  is  the  tannate  of  iron,  either  alone  or 
in  union  with  quinine,  in  doses  varying  from  two  to  five  grains,  administered 
every  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  in  pill  form.  The  diet  should  be  light,  non- 
stimulant,  and  nourishing,  and  moderate  use  should  be  made  of  milk  punch, 
toddy,  or  wine.  In  general,  these  measures  will  be  borne,  having  a  tendency 
rather  to  quiet  the  action  of  the  heart  than  to  occasion  undue  excitement 
Tranquillity  of  mind  and  body  is  of  paramount  importance,  and  must,  there- 
fore, not  be  neglected. 

Purgative  medicines  will  usually  prove  highly  serviceable,  both  as  evaco- 
ants,  as  counter-irritants,  and  as  restorers  of  the  secretions,  which  are  nearly 
always  much  disordered  in  this  variety  of  hemorrhage.  Estimating  these 
remedies  at  their  real  value,  I  am  satisfied  that  they  are  entitled  to  the 
highest  rank  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection  ;  they  must  not,  however,  be 
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carried  too  far,  otherwise  they  may  indnce  irritabih'ty  of  the  heart,  and  thas 
do  harm  instead  of  good.  If  the  patient  be  plethoric,  be  may  take  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  which  is  particnlarly  appropriate  under  such  circamstances,  on 
account  of  its  chemical  action  upon  the  blood ;  or,  what  will  generally  be 
better,  especially  when  there  is  marked  derangement  of  the  secretions,  a  full 
dose  of  calomel  and  compound  extract  of  colocynth. 

If  the  bleeding  be  attended  with  fever,  or  with  heat  and  dryness  of  the  sur- 
face, recourse  must  be  had  to  diaphoretics,  as  antimony  and  morphia,  or  the 
neutral  mixture,  aided  by  tepid  ablutions.  Coldness  of  the  extremities  must 
be  relieved  by  hot  mustard  baths. 

It  need  hardly  be  added,  that  the  sooner  these  constitutional  measures  are 
carried  into  effect,  the  more  likely  will  they  be  to  prove  efficient  in  arresting 
the  hemorrhage;  the  longer  the  bleeding  has  lasted,  or  the  greater  the 
amount  of  blood  that  has  been  lost,  the  more  difficult  will  it  be  to  arrest  the 
disease  and  prevent  its  downward  tendency.  Moreover,  a  proper  plan  of 
treatment  having  been  selected,  it  should  be  diligently  persisted  in  until  it  is 
capable  of  exerting  its  bene6cial  influence,  and  not  be  constantly  varied,  as 
is  so  often  the  case  in  the  hands  of  the  timid  and  inexperienced ;  it  being 
never  forgotten  that  some  time  must  necessarily  elapse,  in  such  a  case,  before 
the  system  can  be  favorably  impressed  by  any  measures,  however  judicious  or 
energetic. 

The  topical  treatment  is  often  of  paramount  importance.  When  the 
hemorrhage  proceeds  from  a  wound,  the  afifected  structures  should,  if  possi- 
ble, be  included  in  a  firm  ligature.  For  this  purpose,  the  twisted  suture  may 
be  used ;  or,  if  this  be  impracticable,  systematic  compression  may  be  made 
by  means  of  a  graduated  compress  and  roller,  the  surface  of  the  wound  having 
previously  been  dried,  so  as  to  allow  the  lint  to  come  directly  in  contact  with 
the  bleeding  orifices  of  the  divided  vessels.  The  efficacy  of  the  compression 
will  sometimes  be  increased  by  the  use  of  a  piece  of  tinder,  placed  upon  the 
raw  surface,  or  by  soaking  the  lint  in  a  saturated  solution  of  alum.  Per- 
chloride  and  persulphate  of  iron  may  also  be  tried,  though  their  efficacy  has 
been  greatly  overrated  as  anti-hemorrhagics.  Occasionally,  the  application 
of  pounded  ice  will  restrain  the  bleeding  more  effectually  than  anything  else. 
Rubbing  the  wound  freely  with  nitrate  of  silver  or  sulphate  of  copper  is 
sometimes  useful.  The  actual  cautery,  the  Vienna  paste,  and  the  different 
acids,  have  all  been  recommended  when  the  hemorrhage  resists  the  more 
ordinary  measures :  but  the  objection  to  them  is  that,  when  the  eschar  drops 
off,  and  frequently  even  before,  the  bleeding  is  apt  to  recur  with  increased 
violence.  Finally,  when  the  blood  proceeds  from  the  nasal  cavity,  uterus,  or 
rectum,  the  most  efficient  adjuvant  will  be  the  tampon. 


SECT.  y. — DISEASES  OF  THE  ARTERIES. 

The  arteries  are  liable  to  inflammation,  acute  and  chronic,  suppuration, 
softening,  ulceration,  and  various  kinds  of  transformations. 

1.   ACUTE  INFLAMMATION. 

Acute  arteritis  is  generally  induced  by  external  injury,  or  by  an  extension 
of  disease  from  the  adjoining  structures.  Nevertheless,  it  occasionally  exists 
as  an  idiopathic  affection,  or  comes  on  without  any  assignable  cause,  chiefly 
in  persons  of  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  predisposition,  from  the  age  of  thirty  to 
fifty.  Restricted,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  to  one  or  more  of  the  larger 
trunks,  it  not  nnfrequently  involves  the  smaller  branches,  and  sometimes  even 
the  capillaries.  Occasionally,  the  disease  appears  to  pervade  nearly  the  whole 
arterial  system. 
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When  arising  spontaneously,  the  disease  nsnallj  begins  in  the  internal 
membrane  and  subserous  cellular  tissue,  from  which  it  gradually  spreads  to 
the  other  tunics ;  the  reverse  happening  when  it  is  induced  by  external  violence. 
The  anatomical  characters  of  acute  arteritis  are  redness,  opacity,  mgosity, 
and  softening  of  the  lining  membrane,  with  an  engorged,  lacerable,  and 
thickened  state  of  the  outer  and  middle  coats.  When  the  inflammation  is 
severe,  the  parietes  of  the  afifected  artery  are  generally  remarkably  pulpy,  and 
so  much  diminished  in  consistence  as  to  be  easily  torn  or  divided  by  the  liga- 
ture. The  nutrient  vessels  are  loaded  with  blood,  and  often  exhibit  a  real 
varicose  aspect,  their  ultimate  twigs  ending  apparently  in  the  sabseroos  cel- 
lular substance.  With  regard  to  the  redness  of  the  internal  membrane,  it  is 
liable  to  considerable  diversity  ;  generally  speaking,  it  occurs  in  small  patches, 
which  are  dififused  over  a  considerable  extent  of  surface,  and  which  vary  in 
diameter  between  that  of  a  split  pea  and  a  6ve-cent  piece.  In  intensity,  it 
ranges  from  a  light  pink  to  a  deep  scarlet,  through  numerous  intermediate 
shades  of  lilac  and  purple.  In  some  instances  the  redness  is  nniform.  With 
this  change  of  color  are  always  associated  important  alterations  of  texture. 
The  inner  membrane,  losing  its  smoothness  and  polish,  assumes  a  rough, 
fleecy  aspect,  and,  owing  to  the  softened  state  of  the  subserous  cellular  tisitne, 
is  easily  detached  from  its  natural  connections.  Globules  of  lymph,  either 
alone  or  blended  with  pus,  occasionally  adhere  to  its  inner  surface ;  and,  in 
the  larger  arteries,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  well-developed  pseudo- 
membranes,  similar,  in  all  respects,  to  those  of  the  serous  textures.  The 
other  tunics  are  also  much  affected,  being  moist,  tumid,  friable,  and  trans- 
formed into  a  reddish,  homogeneous  mass,  almost  devoid  of  cohesive  power. 
Their  elasticity,  naturally  so  great,  is  partially  lost,  and  in  many  instances 
they  are  freely  inflltrated  with  serosity,  saugninolent  fluid,  or  even  pure  pus. 
A  common  occurrence  is  the  formation  of  fibrinous  concretions,  closing  up 
the  caliber  of  the  affected  vessels. 

Suppuration  of  the  arteries  is  probably  more  frequent  than  is  commonly 
imagined.  The  matter  being  generally  formed  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the 
vessels,  is  soon  swept  away  by  the  circulating  current  which  is,  doubtless,  the 
reasou  why  it  is  not  oftener  noticed  after  death.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is 
entangled  in  the  substance  of  the  false  membranes,  infiltrated  into  the  arterial 
tissues,  or  collected  into  small  abscesses  between  the  inner  and  middle  tunics. 
Arteritis  is  much  less  liable  to  terminate  in  suppuration  than  phlebitis,  in 
which  respect  the  one  resembles  inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes,  the 
other  of  the  mucous. 

The  arteries  are  almost  insusceptible  of  gangrene.  Their  conservative 
powers  are  certainly  very  great,  and  hence  they  often  escape  destruction  in 
the  midst  of  parts  that  are  perfectly  deprived  of  vitality.  In  such  cases,  their 
outer  surface  becomes  incrusted,  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  with  a  thin 
layer  of  fibrin ;  and,  long  before  the  sloughs  begin  to  separate,  the  blood 
coagulates  in  their  interior,  thus  opposing  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  occur- 
rence of  hemorrhage. 

Softening  of  the  arteries  is  a  common  occurrence,  especially  in  the  smaller 
branches.  It  is  often  witnessed  in  organic  diseases  of  the  principal  viscera, 
and  is  a  frequent  attendant  upon  acute  inflammation,  cancerous  affections,  and 
the  application  of  the  ligature.  The  lesion  is  characterized,  as  the  name  in- 
dicates, by  a  diminution  of  the  cohesive  power  of  the  vessels,  the  coats  of 
which  are  rendered  friable,  spongy,  and  inelastic.  It  is  generally  accom- 
panied with  slight  tumefaction,  engorgement  of  the  capillary  vessels,  and 
effusion  of  serosity,  or  sanguinolent  fluid  into  the  interstitial  cellular  tissue. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  arteritis  are  generally  so  obscure  as  to  render  it 
extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  it,  especially  when  it  occurs  in  the  more 
deep-seated  vessels.     In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  attack  strongly  resembles 
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one  of  rheamatism.  The  most  reliable  phenomena,  in  a  diagnostic  point  of 
▼lew,  are  excessive  pain  and  tenderness  along  the  course  of  the  affected  arte- 
ries, increased  by  pressure,  cough,  and  change  of  posture,  and  accompanied 
bj  violent  and  tumultuous  throbbing,  which  is  sometimes  felt  over  the  greater 
portion  of  the  body,  and  may  often  be  easily  perceived  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. The  action  of  the  heart  is  much  increased  in  force  and  frequency,  the 
pulse  is  hard,  wiry  and  thrilling,  and  the  system  is  disturbed  by  irritative 
fever,  which  rapidly  assumes  an  asthenic  type.  When  the  disease  is  at  all 
extensive,  the  patient  soon  succumbs  under  its  influence,  the  immediate  cause 
of  death  being  either  exhaustion  from  the  violence  of  the  inflammation,  or 
from  the  formation  of  the  fibrinous  concretions  in  the  larger  arteries,  thereby 
arresting  the  circulation  in  some  of  the  more  important  organs. 

There  are  no  symptoms  denotive  of  suppuration,  ulceration,  or  softening 
of  the  arteries,  apart  from  those  of  acute  or  chronic  inflammation.  The  for- 
mation of  matter  would  probably  be  ushered  in  by  rigors,  followed  by  copions 
sweats,  hectic  irritation,  and  excessive  prostration,  but  the  occurrence  would 
hardly  be  of  so  marked  a  nature  as  to  serve  any  diagnostic  purpose. 

The  trecUmerU  of  acute  arteritis  must  be  conducted  upon  general  antiphlo- 
gistic principles ;  by  the  lancet,  purgatives,  and  antimonials,  if  the  patient 
be  young  and  plethoric,  or  by  a  conservative  course,  if  he  be  weak,  decrepit, 
or  exhausted  by  previous  suffering,  intemperance,  or  dissipation.  Aconite, 
▼eratrum,  or  colchicum  will  usually  form  valuable  additions  to  the  other 
means,  especially  if  they  be  combined  with  morphia,  which  is  so  necessary  to 
allay  pain  and  quiet  the  heart's  action.  If  the  disease  is  connected  with  a 
rheumatic  diathesis,  calomel  must  be  given,  in  full  and  frequently  repeated 
doses,  with  a  view  to  early  but  gentle  ptyalism.  Colchicum  will  also  prove 
useful  in  such  a  case.  The  most  suitable  topical  remedies,  when  the  affected 
arteries  are  superficial,  are  leeches,  iodine,  and  saturnine  lotions,  in  union 
with  laudanum. 

2.    CHRONIC  AFFECTIONS. 

The  most  common  chronic  affections  of  the  arteries  are  the  fibrous,  earthy, 
and  atheromatous  transformations,  which,  althongh  of  frequent  occurrence, 
are  chiefly  interesting  in  relation  to  the  influence  which  they  exert  upon  the 
production  of  spontaneous  aneurism.  It  is  for  this  reason,  therefore,  that 
they  should  be  carefully  studied.  These  transformations,  notwithstanding 
that  they  differ  from  each  other  widely  in  their  physical  and  chemical  proper- 
ties, possess  several  characters  in  common,  of  which  the  most  important  are, 
first,  that  they  are  met  with  almost  exclusively  in  elderly  subjects ;  secondly, 
that  they  render  the  coats  of  the  vessels  brittle,  and  consequently  prone  to 
rupture ;  thirdly,  that  they  nearly  always  occur  in  association  with  each 
other ;  and,  lastly,  that  they  usually  begin  in  the  cellulur  tissue,  between  the 
inner  and  middle  tunics,  which,  however,  in  time,  commonly  participate  in 
the  degeneration. 

The  fibrous  transformation  is  characterized  by  the  appearance  of  small, 
hard,  firm  patches  beneath  the  serous  layer  of  the  arteries,  usually  isolated, 
but  sometimes  grouped  together,  of  no  definite  shape,  thin,  and  of  a  whitish, 
grayish,  or  pale  yellowish  aspect.  When  the  patches  are  numerous  or  unu- 
sually large,  they  convert  the  affected  arteries  into  firm,  inelastic  tubes.  The 
matter  which  gives  rise  to  this  transformation  is  originally  deposited  in  the 
form  of  fibrin,  which  gradually  assumes  the  properties  here  assigned  to  it. 

The  earifiy  degeneration  is  most  common  in  old  subjects  after  the  sixtieth 
year ;  it  usually,  however,  begins  to  form  as  early  as  the  forty-fifth,  and  cases 
of  it  have  been  observed  in  very  young  children.  Although  it  may  take  place 
in  any  of  the  arteries,  it  is  most  generally  met  with  in  the  aorta  and  its  larger 
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brancheH,  as  the  iliac,  femoral,  popliteal  and  innominate.  What  ia  remark- 
able, and,  in  the  present  state  or  the  science,  altaf^ether  inexplicable,  ts,  that, 
nhile  the  artery  of  the  thigh  is  so  freqaentlj  onsiGed,  the  humeral  BTterj  ii 
seldom  affected.  Another  fact,  not  less  singalar,  is  that  this  transforniation 
is  comparatively  rare  in  the  female;  a  fact  which  satisfactorily  BCcoonts  for 
the  difference  in  the  relative  freqnency  of  spontaneous  anenrism  in  the  two 
sexes.  We  occaBionally  meet  with  an  instance  in  which  there  is  a  strong' 
ossific  diathesis,  or  tendency  to  this  degeneration,  nearly  all  the  srt«ries  ia 
the  body  being  converted  into  rifrid  cylinders.  The  earthy  matter  is  deposited 
in  an  amorphons  form,  and  is  destitute  of  bone  corpuscles ;  consisting  essen- 
tially of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  in  combination  with  a  small  qosn- 
tity  of  albumen,  which  appareotly  serves  as  its  matrix. 

The  calcareoQS  matter  exists  in  various  forms ;  sometimes  in  small  grains 
and  nodules,  now  in  scales,  plates,  and  patches,  and  now  in  complete  rings, 
which,  encircling  the  vessel,  convert  it  into  a  Brm,  rigid,  in- 
Fig.  231.  Qexible  tube,  completely  destitute  of  its  nataral  attributes,  as 
seen  in  fig.  231.  The  inevitable  effect  of  these  changes,  which 
are  always  most  conspicuous  in  the  inner  coat,  is  to  render  the 
artery  abnormally  brittle,  and,  therefore,  ill  able  to  withstand 
the  pressure  of  its  contents. 

The  starting  point  of  this  deposit  is  the  subseroos  cellalar 
tissue,  whence  it  gradually  extends  to  the  substance  of  tbe 
inner  and  middle  tunics,  both  of  wln'ch  are  sometimes  com- 
pletely transformed  by  it.  It  is  rare  that  the  outer  coat  snffen 
from  it ;  snch  a  change,  however,  is  not  impossible,  and  I  have 
seen  specimens  in  which  the  deposit  was  apparently  entirely 
restricted  to  it.  The  exciting  cause  of  the  calcareous  transfor- 
mation is  chronic  inSammatioD.  That  this  is  the  case  is  ren- 
dered clearly  manifest  b;  the  fact  that  it  is  invariably  accom- 
panied by  more  or  less  thickening  and  induration  of  the  arterial 
tunics,  independently  of  those  produced  by  the  deposit  itself. 
The  aOitromatovs  deposit,  fig.  232,  now  usually  denominated 

Fig.  232. 


thc/atti/  degeneration,  is,  I  believe,  very  rare  among  onr  native 
inhabitants,  although  it  appears  to  be  snfficiently  common  in 
our  eraigranlB,  especially  the  Irish  and  English.  In  Europe, 
it  is  said  to  be  more  prevalent  in  Great  Britain  than  in  any 
other  country;   a  fact  which   acconnts  for  the  remarkable 
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frequency  with  which  aneurism  occnrs  in  that  part  of  the  world.  How- 
ever this  may  he,  the  deposit  always  begins  in  the  subserous  cellalar  sub- 
stance, generally  in  miante,  isolated  points,  not  larger  than  the  head  of  a 
pin,  of  a  pale  yellowish,  whitish,  or  brownish  color,  somewhat  greasy  to  the 
touch,  and  of  a  semi-concrete,  friable  consistence.  In  time,  many  of  these 
points,  or  dots,  coalesce,  and  so  form  irregular-shaped  patches,  which,  push- 
ing the  lining  membrane  before  them,  may  inroWe  the  whole  circumfereQce  of 
the  tube,  and  extend  several  lines  or  even  inches  up  and  down  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  length.  Having  remained  stationary  for  an  indeGnite  period,  the 
deposit  manifests  a  disposition  to  softening  and  disintegration,  and  is  ulti- 
mately converted  into  a  curdy,  friable,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  a  pap-like 
substance,  possessing,  apparently,  all  the  properties  of  scrofulous  pus.  At 
ibis  stage  of  the  disease,  the  lining  membrane  is  often  elevated  into  small 
pustules,  or  little  abscesses,  which,  bursting,  discharge  their  contents  into 
the  blood,  thns  leaving  a  corresponding  number  of  ragged  and  irregular 
ulcers,  the  base  of  which  is  formed  by  the  middle  tunic. 

The  fatty  deposit  is  most  common  in  the  aorta,  particularly  its  thoracic 
portion,  near  the  origin  of  the  great  cervical  trunks.  Its  occurrence  is  almost 
peculiar  to  the  aged.  What  the  causes  are,  under  whose  iniloence  it  is  de- 
veloped, has  not  been  ascertained.  That  it  is  occasionally  connected  with 
imperfect  alimentation,  and  the  inordiuate  use  of  ardent  spirits  is  unquestion- 
able, but  that  these  circumstances  are  essential  to  its  production,  as  some 
pathologists  contend,  is  what  we  cannot  admit;  because  the  disease,  as  is 
veil  known,  has  been  frequently  witnessed  in  the  stoutest  and  most  temperate 
subjects,  a  fact  which  is  entirely  at  Tnriauce  with  such  a  conclusion. 

Under  the  microscope  the  atheromatous  matter  is  observed  to  consist  of 
albuminous  and  earthy  particles,  of  crystal- 
line plates  of  cholesterine  of  an  mperfect 
fibrous  texture,  and  of  oil  globules  The 
amount  of  fatty  substance  s  frequently  so 
great  that  it  imparts  a  greasy  sta  n  to  paper 
when  dried  on  it  by  heat.  The  m  i  ule  ap 
pearances  of  this  deposit  are  well  shown  id 
Sg.  233. 

In  regard  to  the  different  transformat  ons 
now  described,  there  arc  no  remed  es  wh  cl 
so  far  as  is  at  present  know     are  capable  of 

exerting  any  influence  over  their  develop-       ^'  V"""!)  ' "  "n  '  d"        i'  tV 
inenl.     What  treatment  might  accomplish,     ^,["*'  "'°"  "o"*  ™t  cpu.  i  n 
if    their  diagnosis  coald   be    satisfactorily 

established,  is  an  interesting  problem  for  future  inquiry  to  solve.  To  speak 
of  administering  remedies  for  their  removal  when  we  are  unable  to  determine 
the  fact  of  their  existence  is  one  of  those  practical  re5nements  which  are 
more  befitting  the  transcendental  is t  and  the  idle  speculator  than  the  man  of 
sound  sense. 

UlceratioTi,  as  a  conseqnence  of  arteritis,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  is  sel- 
dom witnessed.  Manifesting  a  peculiar  predilection  for  the  larger  trunks,  it 
commonly  commences  in  the  serous  membrane,  from  which  it  gradually  ex- 
tends to  the  middle  and  outer  tunics  until  it  leads  to  complete  perforation. 
Such  a  termination,  however,  is  extremely  rare.  The  ulcers,  which  are  very 
irregular  in  respect  to  their  form,  vary  much  in  their  size,  number,  and  gene- 
ral characters.  At  times  they  are  very  small,  scarcely  exceeding  the  diameter 
of  a  mustard-seed  ;  but  they  may  be  as  large  as  u  split  pea,  a  Bve  cent  piece, 
or  even  a  guinea,  according  to  the  size  of  the  affected  tube.  Their  margins 
are  usually  ragged,  irregular,  and  considerably  elevated,  but  seldom  injected; 
their  bottom,  which  is  rough  and  uneven,  is  commonly  formed  by  the  iavdd!v% 
VOL.  I.— 46 
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tnnic,  the  fibres  of  which  freqnenti;  present  a  shredi^j,  lacerated  appearance. 
Id  many  instaaces,  the  erosions  look  like  so  many  Gssares,  cracks,  or  chaps, 
with  sharp,  prominent,  and  irregular  borders.  This  form  of  the  disease  is 
ordinarily  dependent  npon  the  presence  of  calcareous  matter.  The  Domber 
of  ulcers  is  seldom  considerable,  though  in  a  few  rare  cases  the  inner  sarface 
of  the  larger  trunks  has  been  found  completely  checkered  with  them.  When 
confined  to  the  internal  tnnic  they  sometimes  admit  of  cicatrization. 


3.    INTBA-PARIETAL  SEPABATION. 

Fig.  234.  There  is  an  affection  of  the  arte- 

ries, occurring  exclusively  in  old  per- 
sons, more  particularly  in  women,  to 
which  the  term  diMecting  aueuntm 
has  been  applied ;  it  is  not,  howerer, 
in  reality,  an  aneurism  at  all,  bat 
merely  a  separation  of  the  lamelle  of 
the  middle  tunic,  as  has  been  satis- 
faclorily  established  by  the  iuTestigs- 
tions  of  Dr.  Pennock,  and  by  an  ex- 
amination by  myself  of  nearly  all  the 
reported  cases  of  the  disease.  A 
more  appropriate  name  would  be 
intra -pnrietai  separation.  The  lesion, 
which  presents  nothing  of  any  prac- 
tical interest,  inasmuch  as  it  is  always 
fatal,  is  entirely  limited  to  the  aorta 
and  the  larger  trunks  more  immedi- 
ately connected  with  it,  and  is  always 
dependent  upon  organic  disease  of 
the  coats  of  the  arteries,  rendering 
them  lacerable,  and,  consequently,  in- 
capable of  resisting  tlie  impulse  of 
TheiD.FBnfiiAimetiagBD«Dri>n).  ».  s<-miiaoiir  the  blood.  The  manner  in  which  the 
imiTM;  6,  EiiernBi  i-BUBft  laidopfn  In  lit  (miro  affection  takes  place  is  easily  under- 
eiteni,  so  wi  lo  eiposo  tha  loriB  M  c;  -1  Vii-  g(ooj  jjj  [i,e  natural  State  the  dif- 
'h«'"iDmuB°nnoiiotih^''e«MiwitMh's«^^^  ferent  coats  are   so   intimately  con- 

ehtnn.i.i;  ih«pri.bB<p»wcii  ihrjngb  ihoibnor-  "ected  together  that  it  is  almost 
niBinpeiitD'g:/Bxiiibit>ihefuriiiiiubeiv*euibe  impossible,  even  by  the  nicest  dissec- 
moru  >ad  ihe  nuirr  csnai.  tion,  to  dctach  them  from  each  other ; 

but  when  they  are  altered  by  disease, 
or  by  some  of  the  degenerations  to  which  they  are  so  liable,  the  connecting 
cellular  tissue  is  rendered  soft  and  friable,  and  their  separation  may  then  be 
effected  with  the  greatest  facility.  In  this  condition,  moreover,  the  tunics 
themselves  are  frequently  very  ranch  changed,  so  that  they  are  scarcely  able 
to  resist  the  slightest  impulse.  \ow,  if  under  these  circumstances  the  lining 
membrane  gives  way,  whether  from  ulceration,  erosion,  or  rupture,  the  blood 
will  insinuate  itself  into  the  occidental  opening,  which  is  thus  gradually  en- 
larged, at  the  same  time  that  the  fluid  is  forced  on  between  the  layers  of  the 
weakened  middle  tnnic,  dissecting  them  from  each  other  as  with  a  knife,  and 
forming  thns  either  a  blind  poach  or  a  distinct  canal,  open  at  both  extremi* 
ties,  or  at  some  intermediate  point. 

The  separation  is  not  of  the  same  extent  in  all  cases.  It  rarely  embracec 
more  than  one-fonrth,  one-half,  or  two-thirds  of  the  circumference  of  the  tube, 
while  in  length  it  may  vary  from  six,  eight,  or  ten  lines  to  as  many  inches. 
Occasionally  it  reaches  nearly  from  one  extremity  of  the  aorta  to  the  other. 
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being  perhnpB  prolonged  at  the  same  time  into  the  cuotid,  snbclaTian,  and 
iliac  arteries. 

4.    VABIC08X  ENLAKOEHXNT. 

The  arteries  are  liable  to  a  dilated  and  nodulated  condition,  Bimtlar  to  that 
of  the  »eina,  and  hence  very  freqaently  termed  varicose  enla^emeiit.  The 
affection  has  also  been  described  nnder  the  name  or  varicose  anenrism  and 
of  arterial  variz.     Its  general  features  are  well  illustrated  in  fig.  235.     The 


lesion,  which  is  exceedingly  rare,  is  met  with  chieBy  in  the  snperBcial  arte- 
ries, particalarly  in  those  aboat  the  bead,  the  forearm,  hand,  leg,  and  foot; 
and  consists  in  a  remarkably  tortnons,  elongated,  and  convoJated  state  of 
these  vessels,  evidently  dependent  upon  the  effects  of  inflammatory  action, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  their  coats  are  always  abnormally  thickened, 
either  oniformly,  or  alternately  thickened  and  attenuated.  In  elderly  sub- 
jects it  ia  generally  associated  with  the  fibro-cartilaginous,  earthy,  or  fatty 
degeneration.  The  dilatation  and  varicosity  sometimes  affect  an  entire 
artery,  but  more  commonly  they  are  limited  to  particular  portions  of  it;  it 
may  be  restricted  to  one  vessel,  or  occur  simultaneoasly  in  several.  When 
the  diseased  artery  is  soperGcial,  the  character  of  the  lesion  is  rendered 
sufficiently  clear  by  the  tortuona  and  nodulated  course  of  the  vessel  beneath 
the  surface;  but  there  arc  no  pathognomonic  signs  when  it  ia  deep-seated. 

This  affection  rarely  requires  any  treatment ;  for,  even  when  the  enlarge- 
ment is  considerable,  it  is  rather  an  inconvenience  than  an  actual  disease. 
In  ordinary  cases,  the  vessels  may  be  supported  by  the  constant  use  of  a  well- 
applied  bandage,  or  of  an  apparatus  constructed  upon  the  principles  of  the 
laced  Rtocking.  During  the  forming  stage,  mnch  may  be  done  in  the  way  of 
repressing  development  by  astringent  and  soothing  lotions,  along  with  rest 
and  elevation  of  the  parts,  and  the  occasional  abstraction  of  blood,  provided 
the  patient  be  plethoric,  in  order  to  moderate  the  momentum  of  the  circula- 
tion. When  the  disease  proves  troublesome,  by  causing  pain  and  functional 
disorder,  the  only  effectual  remedy  is  ligation  of  the  offending  vessels,  at  the 
cardiac  side  of  the  enlargement. 


SECT.  VI. — ANEURISM. 

An  aneurism  is  a  pulsating  tumor,  occupied  by  blood,  and  communicating 
with  an  artery  deprived,  either  in  part  or  completely,  of  its  integrity. 

The  subject  of  aneurism  has  been  encumbered  by  too  many  divisions  and 
Bobdivisiona,  and  the  consequence  ia  that  several  leuons  have  been  included 
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nnder  it  which  do  not,  properly  speaking,  appertain  to  it.  The  effect  of  this 
o?er-refinement  has  been  to  embarrass  the  study  of  this  disease,  and  to  invest 
it  with  difficulties  which  are  altogether  foreign  to  it.  The  distinction  of 
anearism  into  true  and  false  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  should,  therefore, 
be  retained.  The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  spontaneous  and  traamatic 
aneurism.  The  term  dissecting  aneurism,  introduced  by  Laennec,  and  adopted 
by  most  modern  authors,  should  be  discarded,  inasmuch  as  the  affection  which 
it  serves  to  designate  has  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  aneurism  ;  it  is, 
in  fact,  as  already  stated,  merely  a  separation  of  the  coats  of  the  arteries, 
without  any  tumor  or  symptoms  denotive  of  that  lesion.  Then,  again,  as  to 
the  term  varicose,  which  I  have  myself  employed,  along  with  others,  in  my 
writings,  to  designate  a  peculiar  form  of  arterial  lesion,  it  is  obviously  im- 
proper when  we  come  to  make  a  practical  application  of  it.  A  varicose 
artery  is,  in  reality,  no  more  an  aneurism  than  a  varicose  vein  ;  both  affections 
consist  essentially  in  a  dilated  and  tortuous  state  of  these  two  classes  of  ves- 
sels, and  not,  like  aneurism,  in  a  pulsating  tumor,  caused  by  the  destraction, 
partial  or  complete,  of  the  tunics  of  an  artery.  An  anastomotic  aneurism 
is  a  pulsating  tumor  formed  by  hypertrophy  of  the  arterial  and  venous  capil- 
laries of  a  part;  critically  speaking,  therefore,  the  term  aneurism  is  not 
applicable  to  it,  and  yet,  as  it  has  been  fully  engrafted  upon  our  surgical 
nomenclature,  it  is  difficult  to  dispense  with  it,  or  to  substitute  one  of  a  more 
expressive  and  appropriate  character. 

The  term  true  is  applied  to  that  species  of  aneurism  in  which  one  or  more 
of  the  arterial  tunics,  without  being  necessarily  perfect,  form  a  part  of  the 
tumor.  A  false  aneurism,  on  the  contrary,  is  one  in  which  all  the  coats  have 
given  way,  the  sac  being  composed  of  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue  in  a 
state  of  condensation.  It  was  formerly  supposed,  chiefly  through  the  influence 
of  the  writings  of  Scarpa,  that  there  was  no  such  disease  as  a  true  anenrism, 
but  that  in  every  instance,  whatever  may  be  the  size,  form,  or  site  of  the 
affection,  there  was  a  complete  absence  of  the  arterial  tunics  at  the  situation 
of  the  tumor.  This  opinion,  however,  has  become  obsolete,  experience  having 
shown  that  there  are  cases,  although  they  are  confessedly  rare,  in  which  the 
aneurism  clearly  consists  of  at  least  one,  if  not  more,  of  the  coats  of  the 
artery  from  which  it  springs.  Each  of  these  great  divisions  comprises  several 
varieties,  founded  principally  upon  the  form  and  volume  of  the  tumor.  Thus, 
an  aneurism  is  said  to  be  sacculated  when  it  consists  of  a  distinct  bag,  as  so 
often  happens  in  aneurism  of  the  aorta  and  the  principal  branches  given  off 
from  it ;  the  term  cylindroid  is  used  when  the  swelling  affects  the  artery  uni- 
formly in  its  entire  circumference,  while 
Fig.  236.  the  tapering  tumor  is  known  by  the  appel- 

lation  of  fusiform.     The  words  circum- 
y^^^  scribed  and  diffused  refer  merely  to  the 

—  dimensions  of  the  aneurism. 

Fiff.  237.  ^^^  annexed  sketches  afford  a  good 

idea  of  the  arrangement  of  the  tunics  of 
—/^^  the  arteries  in  the  principal  varieties  of 

^    ^  ^=^     spontaneous  aneurism.     In  6g.   236  the 

tumor  is  formed  by  the  expansion  of  all 

Fig.  238.  ^jjg  coats  of  the  vessel,  an  extremely  rare 

^^■>^  event;    in  fig.  237  the  middle  tunic  has 

^z:      given  way,  the  inner  and  outer  being  pre- 
served ;    in    fig.    238    the    aneurism    is 

Pig.  239.  formed  by  the  external  tunic  alone ;  in  fig. 

239  the  two  outer  membranes  have  been 

ruptured,  the  inner  projecting  through  the 

:     crevice  thus  left,  in  the  form  of  a  hernia. 
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This  varietj  is  rery  nncommon,  but  cases  of  it  have  been  reported  by  differ- 
ent authors,  especially  by  Haller,  Laennec,  Dapaytren,  and  Dubois.  It  can 
occur  only  when  the  inner  coat  of  the  artery  has  been  thickened  and  fortified 
by  interstitial  and  snrface  deposits. 

Finally,  aneurisms  are  divided  into  internal  and  external,  the  former  ex- 
pression being  used  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  aorta  and  to  the  arteries  of  the 
viscera,  the  latter  in  relation  to  the  vessels  of  the  extremities,  the  head,  and 
neck.     The  words  spontaneous  and  traumatic  sufficiently  explain  themselves. 

1.    LOCALITT,  PREVALENCE,  AGE,  SEX,  AND  CAUSES. 

Spontaneous  aneurism  does  not  occur  with  equal  frequency  in  all  parts  of 
the  body ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  a  number  of  arteries  which  are  almost 
entirely  exempt  from  it,  or  which,  at  all  events,  so  seldom  suffer  as  to  be 
scarcely  entitled  to  notice.  The  vessel  which  is  most  frequently  involved  is 
the  aorta ;  first  in  its  ascending  portion,  then  in  the  thoracic,  and,  lastly,  in 
the  abdominal.  Next  in  point  of  liability  to  the  disease  are  the  popliteal 
artery,  the  femoral,  common  carotid,  subclavian,  innominate,  axillary,  and 
external  iliac.  The  arteries  of  the  leg  and  foot,  the  hand,  forearm,  and  arm, 
the  face,  upper  part  of  the  neck,  and  of  the  viscera,  together  with  the  com- 
mon and  internal  iliac,  rarely  suffer  in  this  wise.  Traumatic  aneurism  may 
occur  in  any  of  the  arteries,  but  is  most  common  in  such  as  are  most  exposed 
to  external  injury. 

If  we  attempt  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  induce  spontaneous  aneurism 
more  frequently  in  one  artery  than  in  another,  we  shall  be  met  by  difficulties. 
Several  circumstances,  however,  may  be  assigned  as  affording  at  least  a  plausi- 
ble explanation  of  the  circumstance.  • 

1st.  It  is  well  known  that  certain  arteries  are  peculiarly  prone  to  the  cal- 
careous and  atheromatous  degenerations,  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  are 
almost  entirely  exempt  from  them,  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  the  rest 
of  the  arterial  system,  or  the  age  of  the  patient.  Now,  dissection  has  shown 
that  those  vessels  which  are  most  frequently  diseased  in  this  way  are  also 
those  which  are  most  frequently  affected  with  aneurism,  and  conversely. 
Spontaneous  aneurism  of  the  arm  and  forearm  is  among  the  rarest  occur- 
rences, and  everybody  knows  how  free  their  vessels  are  from  the  degenera- 
tions in  question.  In  the  aorta  and  popliteal  artery,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  extremely  common,  and  it  is  here,  as  already  seen,  that  spontaneous 
aneurism  is  most  frequent. 

2d.  In  the  next  place,  some  influence  is  no  doubt  due,  in  the  production 
of  this  difference,  to  the  force  with  which  the  blood  impinges  against  the 
walls  of  the  vessels.  Thus,  in  the  aorta,  which  is  more  prone  to  aneurism 
than  any  other  vessel,  the  ascending  portion,  particularly  its  anterior  and 
right  side,  suffers  more  frequently  than  any  other  part,  and  it  is  here  that  the 
blood  exerts  its  greatest  force,  as  it  is  pumped  up  from  the  left  ventricle. 
The  popliteal  artery,  which  comes  next  in  the  order  of  involvement,  is  sub- 
jected, in  a  degree  beyond  that  of  any  other  vessel  in  the  extremities,  to  a 
similar  influence  during  the  flexed  condition  of  the  limb. 

3d.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  influence  is  also  due  to  the  weakness 
which  the  arteries  experience  at  the  origin  of  their  larger  branches.  The 
fibres  of  the  middle  tunic  suffer  a  species  of  separation  here,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  are  less  capable  of  withstanding  the  shock  of  the  blood  as  it  is 
directed  against  them.  However  this  may  be,  experience  teaches  that  aneurism 
is  peculiarly  liable  to  occur  at  these  points. 

4th.  Another  circumstance  which  may  be  supposed  to  favor  the  production 
of  aneurism  is  the  motion  to  which  the  arteries  are  subjected,  especially  dur- 
ing sudden  and  violent  efforts.     Such  an  influence  must  be  \mTV\cvs\viT\^  \^\. 
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by  the  ascendiD^  portion  of  the  aorta  daring  bodily  and  mental  excitement, 
and  by  the  popliteal  artery  in  the  various  mascalar  exertions  of  the  lower 
extremity. 

How  far  any  one  of  these  canses  alone  is  capable  of  prodacing  aneurism  is 
altogether  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Without  degeneration  of  the  arterial 
tunics,  they  would  probably  exert  but  little  influence,  while  under  opposite 
circumstances  it  must  be  very  great.  Indeed,  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
aneurism  would  be  one-twentieth  part  as  common  as  it  is,  if  the  arteries  were 
altogether  exempt  from  the  earthy  and  atheromatous  deposits ;  nay,  we  may 
go  further,  and  assert,  positively,  that  if  these  deposits  could  be  prevented, 
spontaneous  aneurism  would  almost  cease  to  exist. 

The  occurrence  of  aneurism  would  seem  to  be  influenced  by  climate  or 
locality.  The  infrequency  of  the  lesion  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  southwestern 
States  of  North  America,  is  proverbial.  In  a  practice  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky 
of  twenty-three  years,  in  which  I  witnessed  almost  every  surgical  disease  in- 
cident to  the  human  race,  it  rarely  occurred  to  me  to  meet  with  an  example 
of  spontaneous  aneurism.  My  experience,  in  this  respect,  is  fully  sostained 
by  that  of  Dr.  Dudley,  of  Lexington,  whose  practice  embraced  a  wide  field, 
which  has  since  been  so  successfully  cultivated  by  Professor  Bush,  of  Transyl- 
vania University.  Both  these  gentlemen  assured  me,  some  years  ag:o,  that 
this  affection  had  been  extremely  rare  within  the  range  of  their  observation. 
Professor  T.  G.  Richardson,  now  of  New  Orleans,  superintended,  while  De- 
monstrator of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Louisville,  the  dissection  of 
several  hundred  bodies,  and  yet  he  hardly  met  with  an  instance  of  the  malady. 
The  testimony  of  Dr.  Bayless,  who  formerly  occupied  the  same  position,  is 
precisely  to  the  same  effect.  To  what  this  extraordinary  immunity  is  doe, 
we  have  no  means  of  determining.  The  population  of  that  region  of  the 
United  States  is  a  mixed  and  laborious  one,  made  up  from  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  pursuing  all  kinds  of  occupations,  from  the  most  delicate 
and  refined  to  the  most  rude  and  vigorous,  and  yet  a  case  of  spontaneous 
aneurism,  in  any  class  of  its  citizens,  is  absolutely  an  anomaly.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  the  disease  is  equally  uncommon  in  our  northern  and  middle 
States;  but  upon  this  subject  it  is  necessary  to  speak  with  some  degree  of 
reserve,  as  we  have  no  positive  data  to  guide  us. 

In  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  aneurism  in  our  larger  towns  and  cities,  onr 
information  is  also  very  imperfect.  Professor  Gibson,  formerly  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  asserts  that  the  disease  is  quite  infrequent  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  this  I  am  inclined  to  believe  to  be  the  fact,  from  the  results  of 
my  own  inquiries.  In  New  York,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  seem,  according 
to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Mott,  to  be  quite  frequent ;  a  circumstance  which  is, 
perhaps,  not  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  heterogeneous  character  of  the 
people  of  that  city,  and,  above  all,  the  extent  of  its  commerce,  and  the 
numerous  accidents  incident  to  its  pursuits.  What  is  remarkable,  however, 
is,  that  nearly  all  the  cases  met  with  by  this  distinguished  surgeon,  during  a 
period  of  upwards  of  forty  years,  occurred  among  native-born  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  In  opposition  to  this  fact,  however,  I  have  the  authority  of 
Dr.  John  Watson  and  others,  of  New  York — as  communicated  to  me  by  Dr. 
Lente — for  stating  that  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  aneurism  in  that  city, 
especially  in  hospital  practice,  are  met  with  among  those  of  foreign  birth. 
The  negroes  of  that  city  would  also  seem  to  be  particularly  obnoxioos  to  the 
disease. 

Aneurism  is  uncommon  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in  the  British  Pro- 
vinces of  North  America,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  especially  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany.  In  Great  Britain,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  sufiBciently  fre- 
quent ;  more  so,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  According 
to  the  report  of  the  registrar-general,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  deaths 
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from  anearism,  in  England  and  Wales  alone,  daring  a  period  of  five  years — 
namely,  from  1838  to  1842 — was  593;  being  an  annnal  average  of  one  in 
about  131,000  of  the  inhabitants.  The  varions  hospitals  of  London  receive 
every  year  a  large  number  of  cases  of  this  disease.  The  people  of  Ireland 
are  said  to  snffer  more  frequently  from  aneurism  than  any  other  race. 

The  causes  of  aneurism  are  divisible  into  predisposing  and  exciting.  Of 
the  former,  the  most  constant,  and,  therefore,  the  most  important,  is  a  dis- 
eased condition  of  the  arterial  tissues,  usually  presenting  itself  in  the  form  of 
the  earthy  and  atheromatous  degenerations.  These  degenerations,  by  ren- 
dering the  coats  of  these  vessels  preternatnrally  brittle  and  lacerable,  cause 
them  to  yield  more  readily  under  the  impulse  of  the  blood  and  the  varioqs 
extraneous  circumstances  which  have  a  tendency  to  stretch  and  twist  them. 
I  have  already  expressed  the  belief  that,  but  for  these  alterations,  spontaneous 
aneurism  would  be  almost  unknown.  The  influence  of  age  and  climate  in  the 
production  of  this  disease,  is  adverted  to  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  All 
laborious  pursuits,  involving  sudden  and  violent  muscular  exertion,  power- 
fully predispose  to  its  occurrence.  Hence,  it  is  more  common  among  sailors, 
and  those  who  are  much  accustomed  to  athletic  exercises,  than  among  any 
other  class  of  individuals.  Soldiers  suffer  much  less  frequently  than  was 
formerly  supposed.  Men  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  although  their 
labor  is  often  severe,  are,  in  great  measure,  free  from  the  disease,  owing, 
doubtless,  to  the  want  of  liability  of  their  arteries  to  abnormal  deposits. 
Protracted  courses  of  mercury,  a  syphilitic  taint  of  the  system,  and  the  con- 
stant and  inordinate  use  of  ardent  spirits,  are  supposed  to  predispose  to  the 
formation  of  aneurism  ;  but  how  far,  or  in  what  degree,  remains  to  be  demon- 
strated. 

The  immediate  cause  of  aneurism  is  rupture  of  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  in 
consequence  of  severe  muscular  exertion  unduly  stretching  these  vessels ;  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  aorta  and  its  larger  offsets,  an  inordinate  impulse  of  the 
blood,  during  the  sudden  and  violent  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart.  The  vessels,  weakened  by  the  degeneration  of  their  tissues,  and  de- 
prived of  their  elasticity,  readily  yield  to  the  forces  thus  applied,  commonly 
at  a  particular  point,  which  is  afterwards  converted  into  a  distinct  pulsating 
tamor,  composed  generally,  in  great  measure,  if  not  exclusively,  of  the  external 
tunic  of  the  artery  along  with  more  or  less  of  the  circumjacent  cellular  tissue. 
Sometimes  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease  is  ulceration,  but  such  an  occur- 
rence is  comparatively  rare,  especially  as  an  affection  unconnected  with  the 
earthy  and  atheromatous  deposits.  This  process,  as  stated  in  a  previous 
section,  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  cracks  or  fissures  which  so  often 
follow  these  deposits,  seeing  that  the  latter  are  usually  the  result,  not  of  a 
vital  action,  as  is  the  case  in  true  ulceration,  but  of  a  mere  mechanical  one, 
gradually  effected  under  the  impulse  of  the  blood,  as  it  rushes  over  the  inner 
coat  of  the  diseased  vessel. 

Aneurism  occasionally  exists  simultaneously  in  several  arteries.  Thus,  it 
is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  a  patient  to  have  one  tumor  of  this  kind  in  the 
aorta  and  another  in  the  carotid,  subclavian,  popliteal,  femoral,  or  external 
iliac  artery.  I  have  seen  several  instances  of  the  co-existence  of  popliteal 
aneurism  in  the  same  individual.  When  the  disease  affects  a  considerable 
nnmber  of  arteries,  it  constitutes  what  is  termed  the  aneurismal  diathesis ;  a 
circumstance  which  imperatively  contraindicates  surgical  interference,  how- 
ever favorably  the  external  tumor  may  be  situated  for  operation.  Weak, 
sickly  persons,  of  depraved  constitution,  and  intemperate  habits,  are  the  most 
common  subjects  of  this  diathesis.  Several  remarkable  examples  of  this  pre- 
disposition to  the  formation  of  aneurism  are  upon  record.  Pelletan  gives 
one  in  which  the  number  of  tumors  was  upwards  of  sixty,  and  in  another, 
related  by  J.  Cloquet,  there  were  more  than  two  hundred,  the  \>at\ev\t  V^^\w^ 
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a  man  fifty  years  of  age.  The  aneurisms,  in  this  instance,  affected  nearly  til 
the  arteries  in  the  body,  but  they  were  most  numerous  in  those  of  the  extre- 
mities, the  axillary,  humeral,  radial,  ulnar,  femoral,  popliteal,  tibial,  and 
peroneal  being  all  closely  studded  with  them. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  formation  of  anenrism  is  inflaenced,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  by  age.  Prior  to  the  age  of  thirty,  the  disease  is  extremely 
rare,  and  up  to  the  period  of  puberty  it  is  almost  unknown,  even  in  the  aorta, 
which  is  so  much  more  frequently  affected  than  the  other  vessels.  The  greatest 
number  of  cases,  by  far,  occur  between  the  thirty-fifth  and  fiftieth  year;  a 
good  many  cases  are  also  met  with  during  the  next  decennial  period  and  a 
half,  but  after  that  time  the  malady  is  very  rare ;  probably  not  that  the  pre- 
disposition to  it  ceases,  but  because,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  first  place,  the 
number  of  subjects  is  comparatively  small;  and,  secondly,  because  persons  at 
this  age  are  much  less  exposed  to  violent  muscular  and  mental  excitement 
than  during  the  meridian  of  life.  That  this  supposition  is  true,  is  rendered 
highly  probable  by  the  fact  that  the  earthy  and  atheromatous  deposits  gene- 
rally exist  in  greatest  abundance  in  advanced  life.  The  absence  of  these 
deposits  in  young  subjects  readily  explains  the  non-occurrence  of  aneurism  in 
children  and  adolescents.  An  instance  of  spontaneous  popliteal  aneurism  in 
a  boy  only  nine  years  old  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Syme,  of  Edinburgh, 
in  1844,  and  is  the  only  case  at  this  early  age  upon  record. 

Males  suffer  from  aneurism  more  frequently  than  females,  but  in  what  pre- 
cise proportion  has  not  been  determined.  The  question  has  hitherto  engs^ged 
but  little  attention,  and  it  is  obvious  that  it  can  be  decided  only  by  the  ana- 
lysis of  a  much  larger  number  of  cases  than  have  yet  been  adduced  for  the 
purpose.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  relative  frequency  of  carotid  aneurism 
in  the  two  sexes  is  nearly  equal,  and  the  occurrence  has  been  attempted  to 
be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  arteries  of  the  neck  of  the  female 
are  nearly  as  much  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  violence  and  muscular  exertion  as 
those  of  the  male.  Little  confidence,  however,  can  be  placed  in  such  opin- 
ions ;  for,  before  we  can  receive  them  as  true,  we  must  be  satisfied  that  the 
disease  is  as  common  in  women  as  in  men,  which  I  am  very  certain  it  is  not. 
Mr.  Crisp,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  diseases  of  the  arteries,  states  that 
of  551  cases  of  aneurism  of  all  kiuds,  more  than  seven-eighths  occurred  in 
men. 

Having  long  been  impressed  with  the  belief,  founded  upon  numerous  dis- 
sections, that  the  difference  in  the  relative  frequency  of  aneurism  in  the  two 
sexes  was  due,  not  to  any  difference  in  their  occupation,  but  to  the  difference 
in  the  relative  frequency  of  the  earthy  and  fatty  degenerations  of  the  arteries, 
I  was  induced  to  institute  special  inquiry  into  the  subject,  and  am  gratified 
to  be  able  to  say  that  my  views  are  fully  confirmed  by  the  statements  of  Dr. 
D.  Hayes  Agnew,  Dr.  C.  E.  Isaacs,  Professor  T.  G.  Richardson,  and  Pro- 
fessor J.  B.  S.  Jackson.  The  testimony  of  these  teachers,  who  are  all  well 
known  as  able  and  experienced  practical  anatomists,  tends  to  show,  indispu- 
tably, that  females  are  much  less  subject  to  chronic  disease  of  the  arteries  of 
every  description  than  males.  ^Neither  their  information,  however,  nor  my 
own,  is  such  as  to  enable  me  to  determine  the  relative  proportion  of  these 
degenerations  in  the  two  sexes,  in  a  given  number  of  cases.  That  it  corres- 
ponds very  closely  with  the  difference  in  the  number  of  cases  of  anenrism  is 
what  may  readily  be  believed,  and  what  future  observation  will,  no  doubt, 
abundantly  verify. 

If  we  assume  what  is  here  said  to  be  true,  it  follows  that  tlje  opinion  which 
ascribes  the  greater  frequency  of  spontaneous  aneurism  in  males  than  in 
females  to  their  more  laborious  occupation,  their  more  intemperate  habits, 
and  their  greater  exposure  to  all  kinds  of  disease,  is  entirely  untenable,  and. 
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therefore,  unworthy  oT  coniidence.  Women,  it  is  trne,  are  not  sailors,  car- 
penters, blacksmiths,  or  hod -carriers,  bat  in  many  parts  of  the  world  they 
are  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  engafced  in  almost  every  variety  of  porsait  calca* 
laled  to  rupCnre  the  arterial  tunics  if  tbey  were  in  a  serloas  state  of  disease, 
BQcb  as  we  so  often  meet  with  in  the  other  sex. 


Fig.  240. 


2.    VARIETIES  OF 

Troe  aDeDrism  presents  itself  nnder  two  varieties  of  form,  differinf;  from 
«acb  other  materially  in  their  appearance  and  mode  of  formation,  althongb 
their  essential  symptoms  and  effects  are  nsnally  perfectly  similar,  if  not  iden- 
tical. These  two  varieties  are  the  tubular  and  the  sacciform,  terms  which 
are  snIEciently  espressive  of  their  general  conformation.  Encb  consists  of 
one  or  more  of  the  arterial  tunics,  and  forms  a  tnraor,  which,  in  time,  is 
capable  of  exerting  the  most  injurions  effects  npon  the  neighboring  strnc- 
tnres,  and  of  cansing  the  death  of  the  patient. 

The  laeeiform  variety,  fig.  240,  is  by  far  the  more  common  of  the  two.  It 
essentially  consists,  as  the  name  denotes,  in  the  formation  of  a  ponch,  bag, 
or  sac,  connected  with  the  side  of  tbe 
affected  artery.  In  the  tnbular  variety 
tbe  tnmor  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  the 
entire  circumference  of  the  vessel ;  in  this, 
on  the  contrary,  it  occupies  only  a  limited 
portion  of  it.  The  arteries  which  are  most 
liable  to  suffer  from  sacciform  aneurism 
are  the  aorta,  particularly  its  thoracic  di- 
Tision,  the  popliteal,  femoral,  innominate, 
carotid,  and  subclavian.  The  number  of 
tumors  issnbject  to  considerable  diversity; 
cases  bave  been  reported  in  which  there 
were  so  many  as  to  constitute  a  genoine 
aneurismal  diathesis,  nearly  all  the  princi- 
pal arteries  in  the  body  affording  several 
examples  of  its  occurrence.  In  general, 
however,  there  is  only  one,  although  others 
mayform  during  its  progress.  Thus,  it  oc- 
casionally happens  during  the  march  of 

popliteal  aneurism  that  an  aneurism  forms  riimii  pouch. 

in  the  aorta,  the  carotid,  or  in  the  popli- 
teal artery  of  the  opposite  side.     The  co-existence  of  aneurism  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  and  tbe  tendency  to  its  successive  development  deserve 
special  attention  on  account  of  ibeir  practical  relations  ;  a  subject  to  which 
allusion  will  again  be  made  in  another  part  of  this  chapter. 

Tbe  saccirurra  aneurism  is  capable  of  assuming  a  great  variety  of  forms ; 
the  most  common,  however,  is  llie  globular,  or  ovoidal  ;  in  rare  cases  it  is 
conical,  elongated,  or  irregularly  flattened,  like  a  sbot-pouch.  Mncli  diver- 
sity also  obtains  in  regard  to  its  dimensions;  thus,  while  in  some  instances  it 
is  hardly  the  volume  of  a  hazelnut,  in  others  it  is  as  large  as  tbe  fist,  or  the 
head  of  the  patient;  in  general,  however,  it  does  not  exceed  a  hen's  egg,  or 
a  medium  sized  orange.  Tbo  largest  aneurisms  of.  this  kind  are  usually 
fonnd  iu  the  aorta  and  in  the  popliteal,  iliac,  and  innominate  arteries.  The 
attachment  of  the  tumor  to  the  artery  is  commonly  affected  by  a  narrow 
footstalk  ;  but  cases  occur  in  which  it  takes  place  by  a  broad  and  extended 
base,  and,  under  such  circnmstances,  it  is  uot  nnasual  for  the  artery  to  suffer 
serious  compression  daring  the  progress  of  the  disease. 
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The  oriBce  of  commanicatioDy  fig.  241,  between  the  sac  and  the  arteiy 
varies  in  different  preparations.     When  the  tumor  arises  by  a  narrow  foot- 
stalk the  opening  is  nsuallj  proportion* 
Fig.  241.  &hly  small,  with   smooth   and  well-de- 

fined margins.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  attached  by  a  broad  base, 
the  aperture  is  always  much  larger,  and 
its  edges  are  also  more  irregnlar,  some- 
times, indeed,  quite  shreddy  and  ragged, 
as  if  they  had  been  torn.  The  sitoa- 
tion  of  the  orifice  is  commonly  towards 
the  centre  of  the  sac,  but  it  may  be  at 
one  side,  or  even  at  one  of  its  extremi- 
ties.    The  form  of  the  opening  is  ex- 

Ancnri«ni  of  the  aorta ;   the  greater  part  of     trcmcly    Variable,     and     admits     of     nO 
the  cyst  being  filled  with  clots,  and  the  aperture     SpCCific  description.      In  the  early  Stage 

of  communication  being  small.  of  the  discase,  and  in  nearly  all  cases 

where  the  tumor  is  small,  the  orifice  is 
of  a  rounded  or  circular  configuration,  while  in  cases  of  an  opposite  cha- 
racter it  is  generally  more  or  less  irregular.  The  internal  and  middle  tnnics 
may  terminate  abruptly  at  the  margins  of  the  opening  of  communication,  or 
they  may  extend  into  the  cavity  of  the  sac,  and  thus  serve  to  give  it  a  par- 
tial lining. 

The  composition  of  the  sac  is  easily  understood.  For  the  most  part  it 
consists  simply  of  the  external  tunic,  the  inner  and  middle  having  given  way 
either  prior  to,  or  during,  the  development  of  the  disease.  The  first  thing, 
in  fact,  that  usually  happens,  in  all  such  cases,  is  the  destruction,  by  ulcera- 
tion or  some  other  disorder,  first,  of  the  internal,  and,  soon  after,  of  the  middle 
layer  of  the  artery,  leaving  thus  a  kind  of  crevice,  which  gradually  enlarges 
under  the  influence  of  the  impelling  column  of  blood,  and  thus  permits  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  vessel,  now  of  course  greatly  weakened,  to  be 
converted  into  a  pouch.  This  pouch,  usually  called  the  aneurismal  sac,  is 
originally,  then,  composed  exclusively  of  the  external  coat  of  the  affected 
vessel,  the  other  strata  terminating  abruptly  at  the  margin  of  the  opening  of 
communication,  neither  of  them  being  prolonged  into  its  interior.  But  this 
pouch  would  be  very  weak,  and,  consequently,  ill  adapted  to  withstand  the 
shock  of  the  blood  as  it  rushes  into  its  interior,  if  it  were  not  strengthened 
by  adventitious  aid,  derived  from  interstitial  deposits  in  the  surrounding  cel- 
lular tissue.  We  accordingly  find  that  nature,  ever  on  the  alert  to  save  the 
part  and  system,  is  prompt  in  supplying  the  required  relief  by  setting  up  in- 
flammation and  pouring  out  plastic  matter,  both  in  the  substance  of  the  sac 
and  in  the  neighboring  structures,  thereby  thoroughly  gluing  them  together, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  are  greatly  increased  in  thickness  and  density,  and 
thus  enabled  more  effectually  to  resist  the  effects  of  the  ever-beating,  dashing, 
and  tumultuous  sanguineous  current  within.  Such  aid,  then,  is  wise  and 
needful,  and,  fortunately,  always  comes  in  play  at  an  early  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  laceration  of  the  inner  and  middle  tunics  of  the  artery,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  blood  against  the  tumor,  being  sufficient  causes  of  inflamma- 
tion. 

Although  the  sac  is  generally  composed  of  the  outer  tunic  alone,  cases, 
nevertheless,  occasionally  occur  where  it  consists,  in  the  first  instance,  exclu- 
sively of  the  inner  coat,  the  other  two  having  given  way.  That  such  an 
arrangement  is  exceedingly  infrequent,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  many  sur- 
geons of  large  experience  have  warmly  contested  the  possibility  of  its  exist- 
ence. Haller  and  his  cotemporaries,  however,  met  with  undoubted  cases  of 
it,  and,  in  more  recent  times,  it  has  been  witnessed  by  Breschet,  Dnpuytren, 
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and  other  observers,  who  have  given  particniar  descriptions  of  it.  One  ground 
for  assuming  that  this  form  of  aneurism  cannot  occur  is,  that  it  has  never 
followed  the  numerous  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  produce  it  in  the  in- 
ferior animals,  by  exposing  the  carotid  artery  and  dissecting  off  its  outer  and 
middle  tunics.  In  every  experiment  of  this  kind,  the  denuded  membrane 
maintained  its  integrity,  and  the  breach  was  speedily  repaired  by  a  free  de- 
posit of  plastic  matter.  There  is,  however,  no  analogy  between  a  sound  and 
a  diseased  artery,  and  this  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  discussion  of 
the  subject.  When  the  outer  and  middle  tunics  are  destroyed  by  ulceration, 
88  they  always  must  be  in  such  a  case,  not  rapidly,  but  by  slow  degrees,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  inner  membrane  may,  at  the  injured  and 
weakened  part  of  the  vessel,  be  made  to  bulge  across  the  opening,  in  the 
form  of  a  thin,  translucent  cyst.  Interstitial  deposits  would  soon  aid  in 
strengthening  the  cyst,  although  ere  long,  and  before  it  has  acquired  any  con- 
siderable bulk,  it  would  be  obliged  to  yield  to  the  resistless  impulse  of  the 
blood  within.  Haller  designated  this  form  of  aneurism  by  the  term  hernia 
of  the  inner  coat  of  the  arteries. 

Cases  in  which  the  sac  consists  of  the  outer  and  inner  coats  of  the  artery, 
the  middle  having  been  destroyed,  although  also  exceedingly  infrequent,  are 
more  common  than  those  in  which  it  consists  of  the  internal  tunic  alone. 
Such  an  arrangement  is  occasionally  observed  in  aneurism  of  the  carotid, 
femoral,  and  popliteal  arteries;  but,  in  time,  the  lining  membrane  is  sure  to 
give  way,  leaving  thus  the  cyst  composed  of  the  outer  coat  and  the  surround- 
ing tissues,  as  in  the  ordinary  form  of  sacculated  aneurism. 

The  thickness  of  the  sac  varies,  in  different  cases  and  under  different  cir- 
camstances,  from  the  fourth  of  a  line  to  the  fourth  of  an  inch.  Its  consistence 
is  often  remarkably  tough,  and,  in  cases  of  long  standing,  it  is  generally 
composed  of  several  distinct  strata,  of  a  gray- 
ish, whitish,  or  drab-colored  aspect,  consisting 
of  fibres  which  intersect  each  other  in  every 
conceivable  direction.  The  outer  surface  of 
the  tumor  is  rough  and  shreddy  ;  the  internal, 
on  the  contrary,  is  smooth  and  polished,  only, 
however,  as  a  general  rule,  in  its  earlier  stages, 
for  in  time  it  also  becomes  rough,  and  is  finally 
incrusted  with  fibrinous  matter.  ^Notwithstand- 
ing the  thickness  of  the  aneurismal  sac,  and 
the  efforts  which  nature  makes  to  strengthen 
it,  it  gradually  dilates,  as  in  fig.  242,  under  the 
impulse  of  the  inflowing  column  of  blood,  and 
at  length,  after  the  lapse  perhaps  of  several 
months,  manifests  a  disposition  to  yield  at  one 
or  more  points,  very  much  as  an  abscess  does, 
the  activity  of  the  absorbent  vessels  exceeding 
that  of  the  capillary  vessels. 

The  sacciform  aneurism  always  contains, 
even  at  an  early  period  after  its  formation, 
fibrinous  concretions^  the  presence  of  which 
constitutes  one  of  its  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant features,  as  they  are  evidently  designed,  not  only  to  strengthen  the 
tumor,  but  to  aid  in  its  obliteration,  and,  consequently,  in  the  production  of 
a  permanent  cure,  although  such  an  event  is  extremely  rare.  In  their  arrange- 
ment, these  clots  are  always  concentric,  not  unlike  the  layers  of  an  onion,  one 
being  piled  upon,  and  closely  connected  to,  another.  Their  color  and  density 
vary  according  to  the  period  of  their  formation,  the  older  being  usually  of 
a  pale,  yellowish  appearance,  and  of  a  firm,  fibrous  consistence,  wUU^  %\iOci 


Fig.  242. 


Sacciform    anenrtsm    of  the  aorta 
ready  to  gflve  way. 
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as  are  of  a  comparatively  recent  date,  exhibit  very  mach  the  aspect  and  con- 
sistence of  a  common  heart  clot.  Their  thickness  ranges  from  the  foorth  of 
a  line  to  that  of  a  sheet  of  paper;  and  their  number  is  often  immense,  thou- 
sands existing  in  a  tnmor  perhaps  not  larger  than  an  ordinary  fist.  That 
these  concretions  are  organized,  at  least  in  many  cases,  is  evinced  by  their 
intimate  adhesion,  not  only  to  each  other,  bat  also  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
sac,  by  their  extraordinary  density,  and  by  their  yellowish  hue,  which  con- 
trasts most  strikingly  with  that  of  recently  deposited  fibrin  and  coagulated 
blood.  These  circumstances  show  that  these  lamellfls  undergo  most  import- 
ant changes  after  they  have  been  deposited ;  that  absorbent  vessels  are  busily 
engaged  in  carrying  away  the  serum  and  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  and 
in  solidifying  the  fibrin  after  it  has  been  extricated  from  the  general  mass ; 
while  the  successive  development  of  concretions  clearly  denotes  that  the  pro- 
cess is  as  much  a  vital  as  a  mechanical  one.  No  one,  I  believe,  has  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  demonstrating  any  vessels  in  these  strata ;  but  that  they  are  always 
present,  and  often  in  great  numbers,  in  cases  of  long  standing,  does  not 
admit  of  any  reasonable  doubt.  We  may  look  upon  these  clots,  then,  as  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  structures,  capable,  after  a  certain  period,  of  maintain- 
ing a  kind  of  independent  existence,  and  whose  primary  object,  in  all  cases, 
is  to  strengthen  the  aneurismal  sac,  and,  under  favorable  circumstances,  to 
fill  it  up,  so  as  to  effect  a  radical  cure.  What  adds  to  the  force  of  this  con- 
clusion is  the  fact  that,  when  a  cure  of  this  description  has  been  effected,  the 
tumor  is  gradually  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  absorbent  vessels,  by 
which  it  ultimately  entirely  disappears,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  little 
nodule,  not  larger  than  a  pea,  and  just  sufficient  to  indicate  the  former  site 
of  the  disease.  It  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  recently-formed  strata  of  an 
aneurismal  sac  are,  in  general,  very  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  organized ;  they  are 
certainly  not  vascularized  and  furnished  with  absorbents. 

How  are  these  aneurismal  concretions  formed  ?  Upon  this  subject  there 
still  exists  some  contrariety  of  sentiment.  Most  pathologists,  however,  sup- 
pose, and  very  correctly,  as  I  think,  that  they  are  deposited  from  the  blood 
as  it  sweeps  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  sac,  during  which  more  or  less  of 
its  fibrin  is  disengaged,  while  the  other  elements  of  the  fluid  are  sent  forward 
to  mingle  with  the  current  in  the  affected  artery.  This  opinion  derives 
plausibility  from  the  fact  that  the  development  of  these  strata  always  pro- 
ceeds most  rapidly  when  there  is  a  comparatively  small  orifice  of  communi- 
cation, with  a  languid  state  of  the  systemic  and  aneurismal  circulation.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  clots  had  their  origin  in  an  effusion  of  plastic 
matter,  such  as  occurs  in  traumatic  injuries  and  ordinary  inflammation  ;  but 
for  such  a  view  I  can  myself  perceive  no  just  ground,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
discover  the  slightest  similarity  between  the  two  processes.  I  have  stated  in 
the  preceding  paragraph  that  the  act  of  formation  is  both  a  mechanical  and 
a  vital  one ;  mechanical  as  far  as  the  mere  separation  of  the  fibrin  from  the 
blood  is  concerned,  and  vital  as  it  respects  the  decolorization,  condensation, 
and  intimate  adhesion  of  the  concretions. 

The  tubular  aneurism  is  extremely  rare ;  it  is  observed  principally  in  the 
aorta,  and  the  branches  which  are  immediately  detached  from  it,  especially 
the  innominate,  carotid,  and  iliac,  and  consists  in  a  uniform  dilatation  of  the 
vessel,  usually  composed  of  all  its  tunics  in  varying  degrees  of  alteration.  In 
its  shape,  the  tumor  is  commonly  somewhat  spindle-like,  and  hence  it  is  often 
described  under  the  name  of  fusiform  aneurism  ;  the  term  cylindroid  has  also 
been  applied  to  it,  as  its  conformation  occasionally  partakes  strongly  of  that 
character.  The  word  tubular,  however,  is  more  expressive  of  its  appearance, 
and  I  therefore  adopt  it  in  preference  to  any  other.  The  annexed  drawing, 
fig.  243,  from  a  specimen  in  my  collection,  affords  a  good  idea  of  this  variety 
of  the  disease. 
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The  size  ot  the  tabnlar  BnenriBin  rarieB  from  slight  increaw  of  the  normal 
diameter  of  the  vessel  to  a  tDiDor  capable  of  raceiTing  a  large  fist.  When  it 
occupies  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  it 
often  projects  Dp  ioto  the  neck 
BO  as  to  form  a  promineDt  swell- 
ing abofe  the  Bteniam,  admitting 
of  satisfactor;  examination,  both 
b/  touch  and  aiucaltation.  The 
distance  between  the  origins  of 
the  carotid  arteries  is  greatly  in- 
creased, and  the  aneurism  gene- 
rally encroBcheB  sensibly  upon 
the  beorL  Id  nearly  every  in- 
at«Dce  ftB  length  considerably 
exceeds  its  diameter.  The  dila- 
tation of  which  it  coDsists  seldom 
terminates  abruptly,  but  is  usually 
lost  by  insensible  degrees  in  the 
▼easel  above  aud  below,  thus 
giving  the  tumor  the  appearance 
of  two  cooes  united  at  their  bases. 
Id  the  smaller  arteries,  as,  for  ex- 
BDiple,  the  innominate,  the  aneu- 
rism someti  mes  involves  the  whole 
length  of  the  vessel. 

The  structure  of  the  tabular 
ftneuriBm  is  usually  made  up  of 
all  the  toning  of  the  affected  ar- 
tery, in  a  notable  state  of  alter- 
mtion,  of  which  hypertrophy  constitntes  the  most  striking  feature.  In  two 
remarkable  specimens  in  my  collection,  the  different  tonics  are  immensely 
thickened,  and  increased  in  strength  and  density,  the  effect,  evidently,  of  long- 
continoed  interstitial  deposits ;  they  both  occupied  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
exteoding  as  far  as  the  origin  of  that  vessel,  and  were  taken  from  male  sub- 
jects upwards  of  Bfty  years  of  age.  The  lining  membrane  has  lost  its  white 
and  glossy  appearance,  and  has  been  replaced  by  a  thick,  opaque,  and  rugose 
strDcture,  having  none  of  the  properties  of  the  original  texture.  The  middle 
coat  is  at  least  ten  times  as  thick  as  naturally,  very  strong,  elastic,  and  de- 
prived of  its  yellowish  hue  ;  the  outer  one  is  also  greatly  changed  in  its  ap- 
pearance, being  remarkably  strong,  thick,  and  firm.  No  evidence  whatever 
exists  in  any  of  the  tunics  of  the  earthy,  atheromatous,  or  fatty  degeneration. 

From  a  careful  examination  of  this  form  of  aneurism,  it  appears  to  me  to 
consist  essentially  in  a  dilatation  of  the  caliber  of  the  artery  with  hypertro-  ' 
phy  of  its  different  tunics.  The  first  step,  probably,  in  ila  formation  is 
chronic  inBamraation,  causing  weakness  of  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  and  uni- 
form enlargement  of  its  diameter.  By  and  by,  however,  as  the  dilatation 
increases,  the  coats  become  strengthened  in  every  direction  by  interstitial 
deposits,  and  it  is  thns  that  a  tnmor  is  at  length  formed  capable  of  offering 
great  resistance  to  the  impulse  of  the  blood.  It  is  owing  to  this  snperaddi- 
Uon  of  matter  that  the  tubular  aneurism  so  seldom  gives  way  by  rnpture,  a 
eircnmstance  in  which,  as  well  as  in  several  others,  it  differs  remarkably  from 
the  sacciform  variety  of  the  disease. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  from  what  precedes,  that  this  form  of  aneurism 
•Iways  consists  of  the  different  tunics  of  the  affected  artery ;  this  is  nuques- 
tionably  true  in  most  cases,  but  we  now  aod  then  meet  with  an  instance  in 
which  the  lining  membrane,  and  perhaps,  also,  the  middle  layer,  are  9ait\o.U^ 
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deficieDt,  tbas  cansing  irregularitf  in  the  dilatation,  noIeBS,  as  occaeionally 
happens,  the  defect  is  atoned  for  b;  plastic  deposite.   Indeed,  the  retention  of 
all  the  tunicB  noaldseem  to  be  an  essential 
Fig.  244.  condition  to  the  formation  of  the  true  tu- 

balar  aneuriom;  if  the  inner  and  middle 
lamellte  be  destroyed,  even  to  a  small  ex- 
tent, the  blood  will  dilate  the  Tessel  un- 
equally, and  inevitably  give  rise  to  a  aacca- 
lated  tumor.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  maj 
explain  the  occasional  coexistence  of  the 
two  forms  of  the  malady. 

The  tubular  aneurism  is  remarkable, 
besides  some  of  the  characters  already 
pointed  out,  for  the  absence  of  fibrinoni 
concretions,  which  are  so  common  in  the 
sacciform ;  and  the  circamstance  may  be 
employed  as  an  additional  evidence  of  the 
correctness  of  the  view,  so  long  and  bo 
l^enerally  entertained,  that  the  formation  of 
these  substances  takes  place  directly  from 
the  circulating  flnid,  and  not  as  au  effect 
of  tbe  deposition  of  plastic  matter,  conse- 
quent upon  inflammation,  as  some  have 
conjectured.  If  the  development  took  place 
in  the  latter  way,  it  ought  to  be  of  freqnent, 
if  not  of  constant  occurrence,  inasmnch  as 
the  inner  coat  of  the  affected  artery  is  sel- 
dom entirely  free  from  inSammation,  and 
would  thus  afford  a  large  surface  for  the 
effusion  of  fibrin ;  but  every  one  who  has 
ever  examined  a  specimen  of  tnbnlar  aneu- 
rism, knows  how  extremely  rare  it  is  to  find 
its  walls  incrusted  with  anything.  In  the 
annexed  sketch,  Sg.  24J,  from  Hodgson,  a 
tabular  aneurism  is  seen  occupied  by  con- 
centric concretions,  with  a  central  canal, 
which  prettcrved  theconlinaity  of  the  vessel, 
and  thus  permitted  s  continuance  of  the  circulation.  The  stratification  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  perfect. 


3.    6TMPT0MB  OF  ANEDRIBM. 

The  symptoms  of  aneurism  exhibit,  as  might  be  supposed,  much  diversity, 
the  principal  circumstances  which  influence  them  being  the  nature,  seat,  and 
age  of  the  tumor.  Hence,  in  order  to  comprehend  the  snbject  thoroughly, 
it  mast  bo  studied  with  special  reference  to  these  points. 

In  spontaneous  aneurism,  which  usually  depends  upon  rnptnre  of  the  coats 
of  the  artery,  the  patient  is  often  apprised  of  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
ease by  the  occurrence  of  a  sharp  pain,  not  unlike  thot  prodoced  by  an  elec- 
trical shock  ;  he  feels  as  if  he  had  received  a  smart  blow,  and  perhaps  turns 
round  to  see  who  inflicted  it.  Occasionally,  also,  he  is  conscious  of  some- 
thing having  suddenly  given  way — he  may  even  have  heard  a  slight  noise — 
and  on  examining  the  part  a  small  pulsating  tumor  is  found.  Ifpon  being 
interrogated  as  to  the  canse  of  the  accident,  he  will  usually  state  that  it  took 
place  while  he  was  engaged  in  some  severe  bodily  exertion,  as  leaping,  ran* 
ning,  lifting,  or  coughiDg,     But  the  origin  of  the  disease  is  not  generally 
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tbos  marked ;  in  the  majoritj  of  cases,  in  fact,  the  patient  has  no  distinct 
perception  of  its  occarrence,  and  he  is  only  apprised  of  its  existence  by  de- 
grees ;  not,  perhaps,  until  it  has  already  made  serions  progress.  Sach  an 
event  will  be  particularly  apt  to  happen  when  the  lesion  consists  essentially 
in  a  dilated  condition  of  the  arterial  tunics,  unattended  with  rupture,  as  it  is 
then  often  extremely  stealthy  in  its  mode  of  invasion.  In  traumatic  aneu- 
rism, on  the  contrary,  the  characteristic  symptoms  ordinarily  show  themselves 
immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury  of  the  vessel  upon  which  the  dis- 
ease is  situated. 

The  aneurismal  tumor  is  usually  quite  small  at  its  commencement,  not  ex- 
ceeding, perhaps,  the  volume  of  a  filbert,  a  small  hickory-nut,  or  an  almond; 
by  degrees,  however,  it  increases  in  size,  and  nltimately  may  acquire  a  bulk 
equal  to  that  of  a  man's  fist,  or  even  of  an  adult's  head.  In  its  form  it  may 
be  globular,  elongated,  ovoidal,  conical,  fusiform,  or  cylindrical ;  or  so  irre- 
gular as  to  defy  description.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  a  living,  beating 
tamor,  rising  and  expanding  synchronously  with  the  contraction  of  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart.  Its  pulsations  are  often  perceptible  at  the  distance 
of  a  number  of  feet,  especially  in  strong,  plethoric  subjects,  and  are  always 
increased  in  force  and  frequency  by  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  excite  the 
fceneral  circnlation.  It  imparts  a  distinct  impulse  to  the  hand,  rising  and 
falling  as  the  blood  enters  and  passes  out ;  it  is  soft  and  elastic,  and  in  its 
earlier  stages  permits  itself  to  be  emptied  by  steady  and  uniform  pressure. 
Upon  applying  the  ear  to  the  tumor  a  peculiar  noise  is  perceived,  differing 
Tery  much  in  its  character  and  intensity.  In  general,  it  is  a  sort  of  saw- 
ing, rasping,  or  bellows  sound,  and  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  with  great  dis- 
tinctness at  a  distance  of  several  inches ;  occasionally  it  is  of  a  peculiar  whiz- 
zing«  whirring,  or  purring  nature,  and  cases  occur,  although  they  are  rare, 
in  which  it  strongly  resembles  the  buzzing  of  a  fly  in  a  bottle.  The  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  sound  is  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  rushes  into  the 
tumor;  its  pitch  is  always  greatest,  other  things  being  equal,  when  there  is 
a  comparatively  small  opening  of  communication,  and  when  the  sac,  contain- 
ing but  little  solid  matter,  is  seated  superficially. 

The  phenomena  now  described  are,  in  general,  susceptible  of  great  modifi- 
cation by  pressure  applied  to  the  artery  above  and  below  the  tumor.  In  the 
former  case,  the  size  of  the  swelling  is  notably  diminished  and  all  motion  and 
noise  disappear ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  sensibly  augmented,  the  tumor  heaves 
and  rises  under  the  resistance,  and  the  blood,  rushing  violently  against  the 
inner  surface  of  the  sac,  at  each  systole  of  the  heart,  produces  great  tumult, 
with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  different  sounds.  Con- 
siderable changes  in  the  aneurismal  sounds  are  sometimes  occasioned  by  the 
rngose  condition  of  the  margins  of  the  orifice  of  communication,  and  by  par- 
tially detached  clots,  or  projecting  filaments,  within  the  sac,  intercepting  the 
column  of  blood,  and  causing  various  murmurs  and  vibrations,  together  with 
a  tremulous  shaking  of  the  tumor,  isochronous  with  its  pulsations. 

The  pain  attendant  upon  aneurism  is  constant,  but  subject  to  variation  in 
its  intensity ;  slight  early  in  the  disease,  and  while  the  swelling  is  still  small ; 
more  severe  and  harassing  as  it  progresses  and  encroaches  upon  the  surround- 
ing parts.  Diversified  in  its  character,  it  is  generally  dull,  aching,  and  throb- 
bing, as  if  matter  were  about  to  form  ;  in  some  cases  it  is  sharp  and  darting, 
in  others  dull,  heavy,  or  gnawing.  Occasionally  it  is  of  a  neuralgic  nature, 
coming  in  tits  and  starts,  or,  as  sometimes  happens,  in  regular  paroxysms, 
once  or  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  immediate  causes  of  the  pain 
are,  inflammation  of  the  sac  and  the  pressure  of  this  upon  the  neighboring 
structures ;  hence  it  is  always  greatest,  as  a  general  rule,  in  large  and  old 
aneurisms,  and  in  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  most  abundantly  supplied 
with  nerves. 
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For  the  same  reason  that  the  pressure  of  the  tamor  caases  pain,  the  distal 
parts  usually  suffer  from  numbness,  aud  a  sense  of  aching  and  weariness. 
Their  temperature  is  diminished ;  and  they  are  weak  and  crippled.  Great 
swelling,  of  an  oedematous  character,  is  often  present,  the  result,  evidently, 
of  the  compression  of  the  veins  and  lymphatics  impeding  the  return  of  their 
contents.  As  the  tumor  enlarges,  the  distal  portion  of  the  artery  contracts, 
and  conveys  less  of  its  wonted  supply  to  the  lower  parts.  Gradually,  how* 
ever,  this  is  compensated  for  by  the  collateral  vessels,  which,  naturally  exist- 
ing, augment  in  size,  and,  in  time,  amply  atone  for  the  diminished  stream  in 
the  main  trunk.  If  it  were  not  for  this  arrangement,  the  parts  would  soon 
shrivel  and  wither,  or,  worse,  fall  a  prey  to  gangrene.  Fortunately,  such  an 
event  can  only  happen  when  the  aneurism  is  of  extraordinary  bulk,  or  of 
very  rapid  development,  thereby  compressing  also  the  collateral  vessels  and 
the  principal  nerves. 

Aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  and  of  the  innominate  and  carotid  arteries, 
is  nearly  always  attended  with  distressing  dyspnoea,  severe  pain,  and  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart,  which  is  itself  often  seriously  implicated  in  the  disease, 
being  especially  liable  to  suffer  from  hypertrophy,  softening,  and  fatty  degene- 
ration, along  with  chronic  endocarditis  and  disorder  of  the  tricuspid  and 
semilunar  valves.  As  the  tumor  enlarges,  the  respiratory  difficulty  rapidly 
increases,  rendering  walking  painful,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  recumbent 
posture  ultimately  impossible.  Compression  of  the  trachea  may  induce  as- 
phyxia, and  of  the  oesophagus,  inanition.  In  the  abdomen  and  pelvis,  aneu- 
rism of  the  larger  arteries,  besides  causing  violent  pain,  may  occasion  serious 
functional  disturbance,  by  interfering  with  the  return  of  the  blood  in  the  vena 
cava,  and  thus  leading  to  ascites  and  anasarca. 

4.   DIAGNOSIS  OF  ANEURISM. 

Although  the  symptoms  of  aneurism  are,  in  general,  so  well  marked  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  mistake  their  import,  yet,  as  the  disease  may  be  simulated 
by  other  affections,  and  as  doubts  may  thus  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  inquirer 
concerning  its  true  nature,  it  is  necessary,  in  every  case,  however  well-charac- 
terized it  may  apparently  be,  before  he  comes  to  a  final  decision,  to  institute 
a  faithful  examination  into  its  history,  progress,  and  present  condition.  It 
has  been  for  the  want  of  proper  care  in  the  investigation  of  this  disease  that 
some  of  the  most  serious  and  disgraceful  blunders  that  disfigure  the  records 
of  surgery  have  been  committed  ;  and,  although  such  errors  are  now  less  fre- 
quent than  they  were  formerly,  owing  to  the  more  general  use  of  the  exploring 
needle,  and  a  better  acquaintance  with  pathological  anatomy,  yet  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  what  has  occurred  once  may  happen  again,  and  that  with  ten- 
fold effect,  as  it  respects  the  character  of  the  surgeon,  who,  to  his  skill  as  an 
operator,  is  always  supposed  to  unite  that  of  an  enlightened  diagnostician. 
The  affections  with  which  aneurism  is  most  liable  to  be  confounded  are,  chronic 
abscesses,  glandular  tumors,  and  encephaloid  growths.  Attention  to  the 
following  circumstances  will,  if  carefully  remembered,  enable  the  practitioner 
to  avoid  error. 

1.  Aneurism  is  always,  from  the  first,  seated  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the 
larger  arteries,  whose  course  may  often  be  distinctly  traced  by  the  finger ;  it 
is  soft  and  elastic,  pulsates  more  or  less  violently,  is  free  from  pain,  and  is 
unattended  with  discoloration  of  the  integuments.  Abscess,  on  the  contrary, 
begins  as  a  hard  swelling,  and  becomes  soft  only  after  it  has  passed  through 
its  different  stages ;  if  chronic,  matter  will  form  very  slowly,  and,  although 
it  may  surround  the  artery,  and  thus  receive  its  impulse,  yet  the  peealiar  fluc- 
tuation of  the  swelling,  and  the  changes  that  may  be  induced  in  it  by  pres- 
sure and  posture,  will  always  suffice  to  prevent  error.     In  acute  abscess, 
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there  is  severe  pain,  pas  is  poored  oat  rapidly,  aad  there  is  marked  diseolora- 
tioa  of  the  sarface,  with  more  or  less  constitational  distarbaoee.  Olandalar 
lymphatic  sweiliogs  are  most  common  in  the  neck,  axilla,  and  groin  in  children 
and  yoang  persons  of  a  strnmoas  diathesis ;  they  generally  advance  pretty 
rapidly,  and,  after  having  attained  a  certain  balk,  either  remain  stationary,  or 
alternately  advance  and  recede ;  they  are  nsaally  moltiple,  and  not  unfre- 
qaently  occar  simaltaneonsly  on  both  sides  of  the  body.  External  anearism, 
on  the  contrary,  is  most  common  in  the  popliteal,  femoral,  innominate,  and 
carotid  arteries,  in  middle-aged  and  elderly  snbjects,  and,  progressing  slowly 
but  steadily,  never  recedes,  and  rarely  exists  in  more  sitaations  than  one  at 
the  same  time.  Encephaloid  growths  occur  at  all  periods  of  life  and  in 
nearly  all  regions  of  the  body ;  soon  acquire  a  large  bulk ;  are  of  varying 
degrees  of  consistence,  some  parts  being  solid,  some  soft,  and  some  semi-solid; 
are  attended  with  great  enlargement  of  the  snbcutaneons  veins ;  and  soon 
give  rise  to  that  pale  and  sallow  state  of  the  features  known  as  the  cancerous 
cachexia.  Aneurism,  as  just  stated,  advances  tardily,  is  of  uniform  consist- 
ence, especially  in  its  earlier  stages,  is  not  accompanied  by  any  enlargement 
of  the  subcutaneous  veins,  and,  although  the  general  health  may  seriously 
snffer,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  cancerous  impress. 

2.  Aneurism  pulsates  the  moment  it  is  developed ;  no  matter  how  small  it 
may  be,  it  throbs  and  heaves  isochronously  with  the  action  of  the  heart,  and 
possesses  all  the  characteristic  traits  that  distinguish  it  in  its  later  stages, 
although  they  are  perhaps  less  strongly  marked.  Abscesses  and  solid  tumors, 
on  the  contrary,  are  seldom  affected  by  the  beating  of  the  underlying  vessel 
nntil  they  have  acquired  some  bulk,  and  even  then  the  impulse  is  often  very 
faint,  occurring  rather  as  an  undulatory  movement  than  as  a  distinct  shock. 

3.  In  aneurism  the  tumor  is  generally  firmly  fixed,  any  attempt  to  grasp 
and  lift  it  up  proving  abortive ;  possibly,  it  may  be  pushed  gently  to  one 
side  or  the  other,  but  this  is  all.  Moreover,  whatever  changes  may  bo  effiected 
in  its  relations  none  can  be  effected  in  its  pulsations ;  it  throbs  and  heaves  as 
before.  With  solid  growths  this  is  not  so ;  unless  very  large,  they  can  be 
readily  isolated  from  the  vessel,  and  be  thus  deprived  of  all  impulse,  however 
strong. 

4.  The  pulsation  in  aneurism  is  generally  uniform,  being  perceived  equally 
at  every  point  of  the  circumference  of  the  tumor,  which  rises  and  falls  syn- 
chronously with  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart ;  in  abscess  and  solid 
growths,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  irregular,  and  is  usually  limited  to  a 
particular  spot.  In  aneurism  the  swelling  bounds  and  recedes  under  the 
hand;  it  feels  as  if  it  were  alive  and  pantirp:;  in  solid  tumors  the  morbid 
mass  rises  at  each  impulse,  but  there  are  no  expansion  and  contraction. 

5.  When  an  aneurism  is  firmly  and  uniformly  compressed,  it  sensibly  dimi- 
nishes in  bulk,  which,  however,  recovers  itself  the  moment  the  hand  is  re- 
moved ;  in  solid  growths  and  abscesses,  pressure,  however  great,  produces  no 
such  result. 

6.  In  aneurism,  the  size  of  the  swelling  is  diminished  by  pressure  upon 
the  cardiac  side  of  the  tumor,  and  increased  by  pressure  upon  the  distal 
side.  In  morbid  structures  not  aneurismal,  no  change  of  bulk  follows  this 
procedure. 

7.  The  sounds  of  aneurism  are  different  from  those  of  solid  tumors.  Both 
may  yield  a  sawing,  bellows,  or  rasping  noise,  but  in  the  latter  this  is  never 
conjoined  with  the  peculiar  thrill,  or  whirring  noise,  which  constitutes  so 
prominent  a  symptom  in  the  former. 

8.  Aneurism  of  the  larger  arteries  ordinarily  affords  two  alternate  shocks, 
one  of  which  corresponds  with  the  diastole  of  the  heart,  the  other  with  its 
systole.  These  phenomena  are  never  present  in  solid  tumors  and  abscesses, 
and  are  therefore  pathognomonic. 
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Such  are  the  distingaishing  characters  of  aneurism  and  of  the  more  im* 
portant  diseases  with  which  it  is  liable  to  be  coofoanded.  It  must  be  obTioiu, 
from  what  has  been  said  respecting  them,  that  mistake  can  only  be  avoided 
by  the  most  rigid  and  thorough  examination,  made  not  once,  but  repeatedly, 
in  every  case  of  tumor  situated  along  the  course  of  an  artery  and  iDflaeoeed 
by  its  pulsation.  Where,  after  such  a  pains-taking  process,  no  satisfactory 
decision  can  be  arrived  at,  our  only  resource  is  to  insert  a  delicate  exploring- 
needle,  which,  while  it  can  do  no  possible  harm,  if  it  be  properly  employed, 
will  at  once  determine  the  diagnosis. 

6.   EFFECTS  AND  TERMINATION. 

The  efifects  which  aneurism  exerts  upon  the  surrounding  parts  vary  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  of  which  the  most  important  are,  the  situation  of  the 
aflfected  vessel,  and  the  size  of  the  tumor.  An  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  will,  other  things  being  equal,  produce  more  serious  disturbance,  both 
organic  and  functional,  than  one  of  the  abdominal  portion  of  that  vessel,  and 
an  aneurism  of  the  carotid  artery  than  one  of  the  popliteal.  It  is  obvious 
also  that  a  small  tumor  will,  as  a  general  rule,  cause  less  serious  efifects  than 
a  large  one. 

The  efifects  which  such  a  disease  produces  upon  the  parts  with  which  it  is 
in  contact  are  purely  of  a  mechanical  character,  eventuating  in  their  displace- 
ment, compression,  or  ulceration,  or  in  all  these  occurrences  combined.  An 
aneurism  of  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  aorta  must,  necessarily,  encroach 
more  or  less  upon  the  contents  of  the  chest,  pushing  the  heart  and  lungs  oat 
of  their  natural  position,  and  thereby  interfering  essentially  with  the  perform- 
ance of  their  proper  functions.  In  aneurism  of  the  carotid  artery  there  will 
be  displacement  of  the  trachea,  oesophagus,  and  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck, 
along  with  compression  of  these  parts,  and  also  of  the  pneumogastric  and 
sympathetic  nerves.  In  popliteal  aneurism  the  part  of  the  limb  below  the 
site  of  the  tumor  generally  suffers  from  obstructed  circulation,  as  is  evinced 
by  the  occurrence  of  anasarca  and  decrease  of  temperature,  with  a  feeling  of 
numbness,  the  result  of  interruption  of  the  nervous  current.  When  the  em- 
barrassment to  the  flow  of  blood  is  very  great,  or  long  continued,  mortifica- 
tion of  the  distal  portion  of  the  limb  is  liable  to  ensue. 

When  the  tumor  is  situated  externally  it  may  produce  serious  changes  in 
the  muscles,  which,  in  many  cases,  are  not  only  widely  separated  from  each 
other,  but  remarkably  pale,  flattened,  and  attenuated,  exhibiting  more  the 
appearance  of  thin  ribbons  than  of  thick,  solid,  fleshy  bodies.  The  nerves, 
too,  are  often  very  much  spread  out,  the  vessels  are  thrust  aside,  and  the 
aponeuroses  are  stretched  out  like  tense  sheets.  AVhen  pressing  upon  an 
important  joint,  the  tumor  is  sure  to  impede  its  motion,  and  may  even  cause 
permanent  anchylosis,  as  occasionally  happens  in  aneurism  of  the  popliteal 
artery. 

The  efifect  produced  by  aneurism  upon  the  osseous  tissue  is  sometimes  very 
remarkable,  and  is  generally  most  conspicuously  displayed  in  the  dorsal  por- 
tion of  the  spine.  When  the  disease  involves  the  thoracic  aorta,  the  tumor, 
which  often  attains  a  large  size,  being  crowded  ir^o  a  comparatively  small 
space,  is  liable  to  encroach  sadly  upon  the  bony  walls  of  the  chest,  pressing 
upon  and  eroding  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  behind,  as  seen  in  fig.  245,  the 
sternum  in  front,  the  ribs  at  the  side,  and  the  clavicle  above.  There  is  hardly 
an  ostcological  cabinet,  of  any  extent,  that  does  not  afiford  striking  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  this  remark.  I  have  seen  specimens  where  as  many  as  four 
of  the  bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  were  completely  absorbed  as  far  as  the 
spinal  canal,  which,  forming  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  tumor,  was  thus 
fully  exposed  to  its  pulsations.     The  sternum  suflfers  mostly  at  its  lateral  aod 
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upper  aspect,  bnt  occasioaallj,  as  in  an  instance  now  under  niy  care,  it  is  per- 
forated at  the  centre,  the  movements  of  the  anenrism  being  distinctly  visible 
at  that  part.  The  ribs  and  their  car- 
tilages do  not  generally  participate  to  F^.  245. 
any  considerable  extent  in  the  erosion, 
and  the  clavicles  are  rarely  affected, 
nnlesa  the  tnmor  is  of  great  bnlk,  and 
projects  DDOsnally  high  np  into  the  neck. 
It  is  not  surprising,  after  what  has 
been  said  respecting  the  effects  which 
anearisin  is  capable  of  exerting  npon  the 
osseous  tissne,  that  the  tumor  should 
occasionally  canse  serions  lesion  in  the 
soft  strnctures,  apart  from  their  mere 
compression.  In  its  earlier  stages,  be- 
fore the  swelling  has  attained  any  con- 
siderable bulb,  the  inroads  are  slight, 
and,  consequently,  welt  borne,  the  parts 

manifesting  no  disposition  to  resent  its         EnMidDoimaTeiigbngrromaneDriiin. 
encroachments ;  by  and  by,  however,  as 

it  progresses,  its  pressure  bears  heavily  upon  the  ajjaccDt  textures,  which, 
taking  on  inQammatory  action,  become  matted  together  by  interstitial  de- 
posits, which,  for  a  time,  thus  materially  strengthen  the  anenrismal  sac.  Bnt 
this  state  of  things  is  not  destined  to  last  long  ;  gradually  the  morbid  action 
increases,  the  superincumbent  tissues  are  more  and  more  expanded,  and,  at 
length,  ulceration  setting  in,  the  integnments  yield  over  the  more  prominent 
portion  of  the  sac,  followed  by  destrnctive  hemorrhage. 

6.    BPONTANEOCS  CCBE. 

"Unfavorable  as  the  prognosis  of  aneurism  generally  is,  it  is  extremely 
gratifying  to  know  that  a  cure  may  occasionally  be  effected  spontaneously, 
without  the  intervention  of  art  in  any  way.  That  such  an  event  is  rare, 
forming  merely  an  exception  to  the  great  law,  is  nnfortnnately  too  true  ;  yet 
ic  sometimes  occurs  under  circumstances  apparently  the  most  desperate,  bid- 
ding defiance  alike  to  medical  and  surgical  skill.  There  nre,  indeed,  few 
practitioners  of  enlarged  experience,  who  have  not  met  with  cases  of  this 
disease  in  which,  contrary  to  all  calcalations  of  the  doctrine  of  chances,  the 
patient  made  an  excellent  recovery,  after  having  literally  hovered,  for  days 
aod  weeks,  over  the  very  verge  of  the  grave;  where,  in  short,  everything 
portended  speedy  destroction,  and  yet  ever;  vestige  of  the  aneurism  ultimately 
disappeared,  the  person  living  for  years  afterwards  in  the  enjoyment  of  good 
health,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  former  occupation.  IIow  the  cure  is 
effected  in  these  cases,  our  information  does  not  enable  us  to  explain,  as  an 
opportunity  is  seldom  afforded  of  making  a  dissection  of  the  body  after  the 
event  has  taken  place,  in  consequence  of  the  individnal  being  osually  lost  sight 
of.  A  knowledge,  however,  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  cure  is  highly  en- 
couraging, and  holds  out  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  more  frequent  occurrence 
than  has  hitherto  been  imagined. 

Although  we  are  not  always  able  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
patient  gets  well  in  this  disease,  yet  observation  has  demonstrated  that  it 
generally  occurs  in  one  of  live  ways,  all  leading,  essentially,  to  the  same  resnit, 
nainely,  the  formation  of  clots,  by  which  not  only  the  anenrismal  sac  is  closed 
up,  but  also  the  artery  immediately  above  and  below  it.  When  the  cure  is 
in^dual,  the  clots  are  usually  arranged  concentrically,  and  exhibit  every  mark 
of  organization ;  but  the  reverse  is  the  case  when  it  is  effected  8iiddeal<] ,  tot 
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lilar  to  what  we  eo  often 


r  oblltentnl  bj  lbs  depwIIlDQ 


then  they  are  nothing  bat  Boft,  red  blood-masses,  i 
obsecre  after  death  in  the  heart  and  lar^  vessels. 

I.  The  moEt  common  way  in  which  the  cnre  takes  place  is  by  the  gradaal 
filliDg  np  of  the  sac  by  the  formation  of  clots,  thereby  nltiinately  coDverting 
it  into  a  finn,  solid  taoior. 
Fig.  24S.  The  nioBt  beaatifol  and  per< 

feet  specimen  of  this  kiDd, 
represented  in  Sg.  246,  that 
I  have  ever  Been,  was  pre- 
sented  to  me,  some  years 
ago,  by  an  old  pupil.  Dr. 
Shumard,  who  had  removed 
it  from  the  body  of  a  yoDttf; 
Btcer  What  renders  it  etill 
more  interesting  is  the  cir- 
cnmBtance  that  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  hepatic  ar- 
tery which  had  given  way 
at  one  side  from  the  mptore, 
apparently,  of  its  inner  and 

middle  tunicB.     The  tnmor, 

which  is  of  a  roanded  shape, 
and  nearly  three  inches  in  diameter,  is  occapied  by  hnndredB  of  lamells,  roanr 
of  them  not  thicker  than  a  sheet  of  paper,  of  a  pale  grayish  color,  closely  mO' 
herent  to  each  other,  concentrically  arrnnged,  of  a  dense,  firm  textare,  and, 
beyond  qnestion,  thoroughly  organized,  even  those  most  recently  deposited. 
At  the  centre  of  the  tnmor,  a  Email  irregular  cavity  exists,  which  still  ad- 
mitted some  blood,  bb  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  hepatic  artery  is  com- 
pletely pervious.  This  mode  of  reparation  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  small 
size  of  the  opening  of  communication  between  the  artery  and  the  anenris- 
mal  sac. 

S.  Another  mode  of  spontaneous  cure  is  the  occorrence  of  inBammation, 
followed  by  the  coagulation  of  the  contents  of  the  sac,  and  the  ultimate  ob- 
literation of  its  cavity  as  well  as  of  the  artery  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The 
disease  may  begin  in  the  tnmor  itself,  or  be  propagated  to  it  from  the  cirenm- 
jacent  BtructDres ;  if  it  be  mild  and  slow,  the  cnrc  may  be  easy  and  safe,  bat 
if  it  be  very  active,  it  may  terminate  in  sujipuratlon,  and  thus  endanger  life 
by  hemorrhage,  the  matter  l)eing  evacnated  along  with  the  clots  before  the 
artery  is  hermetically  sealed  by  an  internal  coagulum. 

3.  The  reparation  occasionally  occurs  through  the  intervention  of  gangrene, 
either  beginning  in  the  tnmor  itself,  or  extending  to  it  from  the  parts  imme- 
diately around  it.  The  blood  coagulates  in  the  sac  as  it  does  in  an  artery  in 
ordinary  gangrene,  and  when  the  slonghs  separate  the  clots  are  discharged, 
the  gap  being  afterwards  closed  by  the  granulating  process.  Such  a  mode 
of  restoration  must  necessarily  be  infrequent,  inasmuch  as  the  morbid  action 
by  which  it  is  effected  generally  terminates  fatally. 

4.  The  contents  of  an  aneurism  are  somelimes  solidiGed  by  the  compres- 
sion of  the  artery  leading  to  it,  caused  either  by  the  tnmor  itself  or  by  some 
morbid  growth  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Such  a  result  may  follow  with 
nearly  equal  certainty,  whether  the  presEure  be  applied  to  tbe  cardiac  or  to 
the  distal  portion  of  tbe  vessel. 

b.  Finally,  a  very  rare  mode  of  spontaneous  obliteration  may  take  place, 
coneisting  in  the  detachment  of  a  small  clot  and  its  introduction  into  the 
distal  portion  of  the  artery,  thereby  more  or  less  completely  blocking  it  ap. 
Tbe  blood,  being  thns  checked  in  its  onward  flow,  soon  coagulates,  just  as  it 
does  in  artificial  compressioa.     It  was  upon  a  knowledge  of  this  species  of 
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spontaneous  cure  that  Mr.  Fergasson  recently  attempted  to  foand  a  new 
mode  of  treatment  of  anenrism  by  breaking  ap  the  contents  of  the  tumor  by 
manipnlation,  and  thus  urging  them  on  into  the  communicating  Tessel. 

When,  by  any  of  the  above  modes,  a  radical  cure  is  effected,  the  tumor  is 
gradually  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  absorbent  vessels,  and  is  ulti- 
mately completely  obliterated,  or,  at  all  events,  so  far  reduced  as  to  leave 
only  a  small  nodule,  indicative  of  the  former  site  of  the  disease.  The  period 
required  for  the  perfection  of  these  changes  varies  from  three  or  four  weeks 
to  as  many  months,  according  to  the  size  of  the  aneurism  and  the  state  of  the 
part  and  system. 

Although  an  aneurism  may,  as  we  have  just  seen,  occasionally  get  well  by 
the  unassisted  efforts  of  nature,  yet  such  an  event  forms  merely  an  exception 
to  a  great  law,  in  conformity  to  which  the  disease  almost  uniformly  proves 
fatal.  The  period  at,  and  the  mode  in,  which  this  takes  place  vary  in  dif- 
ferent cases  and  under  different  circumstances,  and  can,  therefore,  be  pointed 
out  only  in  a  general  manner.  In  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  especially  in  the 
arch  of  this  vessel,  the  disease  often  produces  death  in  less  than  three  months 
from  its  commencement ;  in  the  innominate  its  course  is  also  generally  rather 
rapid,  and  a  similar  remark  applies  to  aneurism  of  the  primitive  iliac ;  in 
anenrism,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  carotid,  subclavian,  axillary,  external  iliac, 
femoral,  and  popliteal  arteries,  the  fatal  event  is  often  postponed  several 
months  longer.  To  these  statements  there  are,  of  course,  many  exceptions ; 
thus,  on  the  one  hand,  we  occasionally  meet  with  an  anenrism  which  ends 
fatally  in  a  few  weeks,  the  tumor  expanding  rapidly,  and  perhaps  bursting 
quite  suddenly  during  a  violent  muscular  effort ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
disease  may  continue,  with  very  little  variation,  as  to  size,  for  a  number  of 
years. 

There  are  three  distinct  modes  by  which  aneurism  may  cause  death :  I. 
By  the  injurious  compression  which  the  tumor  exerU  upon  the  neighboring 
organs.  2.  By  the  sudden  rupture  of  the  sac,  and  the  occurrence  of  hemor- 
rhage. 3.  By  the  development  of  inflammation,  suppuration,  or  mortifi- 
cation. 

1.  Aneurismal  tumors  of  the  neck  and  chest  often  cause  death  by  compres- 
sion of  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes,  although  perhaps  not  as  frequently 
as  has  been  generally  supposed,  owing  to  the  wonderful  power  which  these 
tabes  possess  of  flattening  themselves,  so  as  to  make  room  for  the  entrance 
of  the  air  into  the  lungs.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  my  knowledge 
of  this  subject,  that  death  from  direct  suffocation,  from  this  cause,  is  an  un- 
common event.  Great  difficulty  is  often  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  sac 
upon  the  pneumogastric  and  phrenic  nerves,  and  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  life  is  sometimes  destroyed  in  this  way,  the  more  especially  if  the  pressure 
be  conjoined  with  serious  lesion  of  the  air-passages.  Finally,  death  occa- 
sionally proceeds  from  compression  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  interfering  with 
the  circulation  and  respiration;  or  from  compression  of  the  oesophagus, 
causing  inanition.  In  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  cavities,  and  also  in  the 
extremities,  the  danger  from  compression  is  much  less,  as  the  structures  here 
are  less  important  to  life,  as  well  as  more  disposed  to  yield  under  the  en- 
croachment of  the  tumor. 

2.  After  an  aneurismal  tumor  has  attained  a  certain  bulk  it  is  extremely 
apt  to  give  way,  as  in  fig.  247,  either  suddenly  or  gradually,  under  the  im- 
pulse of  the  blood,  or  under  severe  muscular  exertion.  Such  an  occurrence 
will  be  the  more  likely  to  happen  when  the  tumor  has  been  of  rapid  growth, 
and  especially  if  its  interior  has  not  been  fortified  by  the  formation  of  hard, 
organized  clots,  so  as  to  increase  the  thickness  and  strength  of  its  tunics.  It 
is  in  this  manner  that  most  of  the  internal  aneurisms,  which  do  not  cause 
destruction  by  mere  compression,  ultimately  terminate,  the  immediate  ea.VL%^ 
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of  death  being  hemorrbage  into  some  internal  and  contignoas  organ.  Thu, 
in  the  chest,  the  tamor  usnally  opens  into  tbe  trachea,  the  bronchial  tabes, 
the  pienra,  pericardiom,  mediaBtinnm,  or  cBsophagiu. 
Sometimes  a  commanication  is  established  between 
the  sac  and  the  heart,  between  it  and  tbe  palmonsry 
artery,  or,  lastly,  between  it  and  the  rens  cava.  Aa 
aortic  anenrism  has  also  been  known  to  borst  into 
tbe  spinal  canal,  some  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebna 
baring  previonsly  been  destroyed  by  absorption, 
la  tbe  abdomen,  the  tnmor  may  break  into  the  i>eri- 
toneal  cavity,  or  into  one  of  the  bollow  viscera,  as 
the  stomach,  intestine,  or  arinary  bladder.  In  the 
neck,  axilla,  groin,  and  extremities,  the  aReonsm, 
if  permitted  to  pnrsae  its  course,  generally  finds  its 
vay  to  the  sarTace,  very  mnch  otter  the  msnner  of 
an  abscess. 

Tbe  hemorrhage  sncceeding  to  the  roptare  of  an 
aneurism  may  be  slight,  as  when  the  aperture  is 
small  or  devious,  or  copious  and  destmctive,  as 
when  the  opening  is  large  or  straight.  Most  com- 
monly, life  is  worn  oat  by  tbe  frequent  recurrence 
of  tbe  bleeding ;  tbns,  twenty  ounces  of  blood  may 
be  lost  to-day,  iu  a  week  twenty  or  thirty  ounces 
more,  and  so  on  antil  the  patient  dies  completely 
exhausted,  his  condition  being,  in  the  meantime, 
perhaps  seriously  aggravated  by  eerons  effusions 

„„,„„  ^..,u.,.j...B     '*'"*    some    important    cavity.      Occasionally    the 

miitnij  in'coDiwiaonca.  aneurism  gives  way  by  a  large  rent,  and  the  patient 

empires  instantly  in  consequence  of  the  hemorrhage. 
3.  More  or  less  inflnmmation  attends  all  aneurisms;  whaterer  may  be  tbeir 
volume  or  sitnation,  their  age,  or  character,  they  play  the  parts  of  intruders, 
encroaching  upon,  compressing,  and  irritating  the  surrounding  strncinres, 
and  thus  giving  rise  to  various  deposits,  especially  of  serum  and  plasma.  It 
is  by  means  of  the  latter  that,  as  was  previously  stated,  tbe  sac  increases  in 
thickness  and  density,  so  as  to  qualify  it  the  better  to  bear  with  impunity  the 
impulse  of  the  inflowing  current  of  blood ;  without  such  an  occurrence  few 
tumors  of  tbin  kind  would  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  for  any  length  of 
time,  but  would  soon  yield  to  the  resistless  pressure  from  within;  in  a  word, 
speedy  rupture  of  tbe  sac,  and  fatal  hemorrhage  would,  in  most  cases,  be 
inevitable.  But,  although  inflammation  is  set  up  for  wise  and  beneficial  pur- 
poses, the  process,  unfortunately,  is  not  always  kept  within  tbe  strict  limits 
required  to  fortify  tbe  sac  and  protect  it  against  early  rupture  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, many  circumstances  occur  to  provoke  its  increase,  and  to  cause  it  to 
pass  into  ulceration,  suppuration,  and  even  mortification.  Among  these  cir- 
cnmstances  some  are  of  a  constitutional ,  and  others  of  a  purely  local  character ; 
thus,  mere  plethora  and  the  use  of  stimulating  food  and  drink  may  power- 
fully augment  the  inflammation,  and  bring  about  these  untoward  results.  In 
general,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  tbe  mechanical  compression  of  the 
tumor,  in  consequence  of  tbe  resistance  offered  to  its  extension,  has  more  to 
do  with  its  production  than  anything  else.  Sometimes  a  clot  is  accidentally 
detached,  and  thus  becomes  a  cause  of  mischief.  In  external  anenrism,  the 
manipnlatioo  employed  in  examining  tbe  tumor  is  occasionally  productive  of 
severe  inflammation,  and  similar  effects  often  follow  the  injadicions  ose  of  tiiq 
affected  limb. 

Suppuration  of  the  tumor  is  an  infrequent  event     A  case  occurred  in 
1857,  at  tbe  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  the  service  of  Dr.  Pepper,  in  wfaieh 
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an  abscess  had  formed  in  connection  with  an  anenrism  of  the  innominate,  and 
killed  the  patient,  a  man  aged  38,  by  bursting  into  the  trachea.  A  report, 
with  a  drawing  of  the  case,  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Humphreys,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  Philadelphia.  Ulceration  and 
mortification  are  more  common,  and  are  particularly  liable  to  take  place  when 
the  tumor  is  of  large  size. 

Finally,  aneurism  may  prove  fatal  by  exciting  inflammation  in  an  important 
internal  organ,  as  the  lung,  heart,  or  pleura.  In  popliteal  aneurism,  the 
pressure  of  the  tumor  upon  the  nerves  and  arteries  below  sometimes  causes 
death  from  mortification  of  the  leg  and  foot. 

Treatment. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  amount  of  attention  that  has  been  bestowed  upon 
aneurism,  from  the  earliest  periods  of  medical  science  down  to  the  present,  it 
may  truly  be  affirmed  that  there  is  no  subject  connected  with  practical  surgery 
which  has  been  so  little  understood  by  the  great  mass  of  the  profession  as 
this.  This  circumstance  has  arisen,  it  seems  to  me,  not  so  much  from  a  want 
of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  this 
lesion,  as  from  the  obscure  and  imperfect  manner  in  which  it  is  usually  dis- 
cussed in  our  lecture-rooms  and  in  our  systematic  treatises.  Much  difficulty 
also  has  grown  out  of  the  defective  nomenclature  of  aneurism  and  of  the 
ambiguity  which,  until  recently,  existed  in  regard  to  the  pathology  of  this 
affection,  both  tending  to  give  rise  to  erroneous  ideas  of  practice.  Light, 
however,  is  gradually  breaking  in  upon  us ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  advances  of  modern  science  will  enable  us,  ere  long,  to  treat  aneurism 
with  as  much  confidence  as  any  other  class  of  maladies. 

Leaving,  for  the  present,  out  of  view  the  treatment  of  internal  aneurism, 
as  belonging  as  much  to  the  department  of  medicine  as  that  of  surgery,  I 
shall  proceed  to  consider  the  various  remedies  that  have  been  proposed  for 
the  cure  of  the  external  form  of  the  disease,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  of 
those  cases  of  aneurism  which  are  more  directly  and  immediately  amenable  to 
the  art  and  science  of  surgery.  In  doing  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  the  divisions  of  aneurism  pointed  out  in  the  commencement  of  the 
section,  as  each  of  them  will  require  corresponding  modifications  of  manage- 
ment. 

In  the  time  of  Celsus,  as  well  as  for  a  long  period  subsequently,  the  treat- 
ment of  aneurism  was  conducted  in  the  most  cruel  and  unscientific  manner. 
The  only  operation  which  appears  to  have  been  known  was  to  lay  open  the 
tamor  by  a  bold  incision,  and,  after  turning  out  its  contents,  to  apply  the 
hot  iron  to  the  extremities  of  the  affected  artery,  so  as  to  seal  up  their  mouths. 
The  effect  of  such  a  procedure  may  easily  be  imagined ;  upon  the  separation 
of  the  eschar,  hemorrhage  was  sure  to  take  place,  and  in  this  way  nearly  every 
patient  perished,  either  at  the  first  onset  of  the  bleeding,  or  by  its  frequent 
repetition.  This  miserable  practice  continued  in  vogue  until  the  introduction 
of  the  ligature  by  Ambrose  Pare.  A  different  mode  of  procedure  was  now 
adopted,  although  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  much  of  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  one  just  described.  It  certainly,  however,  possessed  the 
advantage  of  being  more  scientific,  and  of  being  less  frequently  followed  by 
hemorrhage,  notwithstanding  it  could  claim  little  on  the  score  of  simplicity 
as  far  as  its  execution  was  concerned.  It  consisted  in  ligating  the  artery 
above  and  below  the  tumor,  which  was  then  freely  opened,  thoroughly  cleared 
out,  and  stuffed  with  charpie,  to  promote  suppuration  and  occlusion,  the 
object  being  to  heal  the  wound  from  the  bottom.  Occasionally  the  more 
adventurous  surgeon  took  the  more  speedy  route  of  extirpating  the  tumor, 
adopting  a  plan  similar  to  that  which  is  sometimes  pursued  at  the  |^re«eiLt» 


^^. 
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day  ID  treating  anearism  at  the  bend  of  tbe  arm  consequent  apon  venesectlOD. 
The  resalt  of  this  operation,  too,  was  often  most  disastrous ;  many  of  tbe 
patients  died  of  the  effects  of  inflammation,  some  of  secondary  hemorrhage, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  shock  of  the  amputation  performed  as  a  dermer  reuori, 
to  save  them  from  impending  destruction.  To  prevent  these  sad  occarrences, 
and  afford  the  sufferer  a  better  chance  of  recovery,  the  removal  of  the  limb 
was  often  the  only  operation  thought  of  for  his  relief. 

a.   DELIGATION  OF  THE  ARTERT  AT  THE  OARDIAO  SIDE  OF  THE  TUMOR. 

It  is  amazing  to  think  that  some  of  the  operations  above  described  sboold 
have  continued  in  vogue  until  near  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  fact 
attests,  more  fully  than  any  other  circumstance  with  which  we  are  acqaainted, 
the  low  state  of  surgery  up  to  that  period.  The  merit  of  performing  the  first 
operation  for  the  cure  of  aneurism  upon  strictly  scientific  principles  is  dae  to 
Mr.  John  Hunter,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  that  century,  and  whose 
labors  have  shed  so  much  lustre  upon  the  healing  art.  From  having  witnessed 
so  many  failures  from  the  ordinary  procedure,  he  was  led  to  the  conclnsion 
that  the  cause  consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  artery  was  always  diseased  for 
some  distance  above  the  aneurism,  and  that  it  was,  therefore,  incapable  of 
becoming  sufficiently  occluded  prior  to  the  detachment  of  the  ligature  to  pre* 
vent  hemorrhage.  Acting  under  this  conviction,  amply  confirmed  by  dissec- 
tion and  observation,  he  determined,  upon  the  first  favorable  opportunity,  to 
apply  the  ligature  upon  a  sound  portion  of  the  vessel.  While  thus  revolving 
the  matter  in  his  mind,  a  man,  laboring  under  popliteal  aneurism,  was  ad- 
mitted into  St.  George's  Hospital,  of  which  he  was  then  one  of  the  sorgeoos. 
The  patient  was  a  coachman,  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  the  tumor,  first  per- 
ceived three  years  previously,  was  not  only  quite  large,  but  was  attended 
with  great  swelling  of  the  foot  and  leg.  The  operation  was  executed  in 
December,  1785,  the  femoral  artery  being  exposed  a  little  below  its  middle, 
and  surrounded  by  four  ligatures  drawn  so  gently  as  simply  to  bring  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  together.  **  The  reason  for  having  four  ligatures  was," as 
is  stated  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  by  whom  the  case  was  reported,  **  to  com- 
press such  a  length  of  artery  as  might  make  up  for  the  want  of  tightness,  it 
being  wished  to  avoid  great  pressure  on  the  vessel  at  any  one  part  The 
ends  of  the  ligature  were  carried  directly  out  of  the  wound,  the  sides  of  which 
were  now  brought  together  and  supported  by  sticking-plaster  and  a  linen 
roller,  that  they  might  unite  by  the  first  intention." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  details  respecting  the  after-treatment  of 
the  case.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  state  that  on  the  second  day 
after  the  operation  the  tumor  had  lost  more  than  one-third  of  its  original 
bulk ;  that  the  ligatures,  some  of  which  came  away  on  the  fifteenth  day,  ex- 
cited severe  inflammation  in  the  artery,  as  well  as  in  the  surrounding  parts; 
and  that  the  man  left  the  hospital  on  the  8th  of  July  following,  In  good 
health,  and  with  no  appearance  of  any  tumor  in  the  ham.  He  snbseqaently 
resumed  his  former  occupation  as  coachman,  and  died  from  an  attack  of  re- 
mittent fever,  fifteen  months  after  the  operation.  The  limb  being  dissected, 
the  femoral  artery  was  found  to  be  impervious  as  high  up  as  the  profonda, 
while  below  the  site  of  the  ligatures,  as  far  down  as  the  tumor,  it  was  open, 
and  contained  blood,  except  just  where  it  entered  the  aneurism,  where  it  bad 
become  obliterated.  The  sac  was  a  little  larger  than  a  hen's  egg,  but  more 
oblong  and  flattened,  and  contained  a  solid  coagulum  adherent  to  its  internal 
surface. 

I  have  been  induced  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  this  case  for  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place  it  deserves  to  be  commemorated  because  it  embodies  the 
application  of  a  new  principle  to  the  cure  of  a  disease  which,  until  then, 
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almost  uniformly  fatal ;  and,  secondly,  becaase  it  will  enable  as  to  establish, 
in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  than  we  could  otherwise  do,  the  claims  of  Mr. 
Hunter  to  the  credit  of  having  originated  the  operation,  which  has  been  so 
sturdily  denied  him  by  the  French  surgeons,  who  have,  almost  with  general 
consent,  ascribed  it  to  their  countryman,  Dominic  Anel.  I  have  no  dispo- 
sition to  enter  into  the  merits  of  this  dispute,  especially  at  this  remote  period, 
when  everything  relative  to  it  should  be  fully  understood ;  I  shall,  therefore, 
content  myself  with  a  recital  of  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  and  important 
facts  of  Anel's  operation,  for  these  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  it  difTers 
wholly  and  entirely  from  that  of  Mr.  Hunter,  and  that,  so  far  from  involving 
any  new  principle,  it  was  merely  a  simplification  of  the  old  procedure. 

The  case  of  Anel,  to  whom  surgery  is  indebted  for  some  of  its  most  valu- 
able improvements,  fell  accidentally  into  his  hands  during  a  visit  which  he 
made  to  Rome  in  1710.  His  patient  was  a  Catholic  priest,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  had  the  brachial  artery  pricked  in  venesection,  was  affected 
with  an  aneurism  at  the  bend  of  the  arm ;  the  tumor  was  large,  and,  being 
the  seat  of  slight  ulceration,  seemed  to  have  been  on  the  point  of  bursting. 
Having  controlled  the  circulation  in  the  limb  by  means  of  the  tourniquet,  he 
cut  cautiously  down  upon  the  artery,  and,  after  separating  it  from  the  accom- 
panying nerve,  he  raised  it  upon  a  hook,  and  tied  it  as  near  to  the  tumor  as 
possible.  All  pulsation  in  the  tumor  instantly  ceased,  the  ligature  came  away 
on  the  eighteenth  day,  and  at  the  end  of  a  month  the  friar  was  able  to  use  his 
arm  quite  as  well  as  before  the  accident. 

It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  the  operations  of  the  English  and  French 
surgeons  differed  from  each  other  in  every  particular ;  and  it  is  only  surprising 
that  there  ever  should  have  existed  any  contrariety  of  opinion  respecting  them. 
The  procedure  of  Anel  was  executed  for  the  cure  of  a  traumatic  aneurism ; 
the  artery  was  perfectly  healthy,  and  it  was  tied  in  as  close  proximity  to  the 
tumor  as  possible,  the  Frenchman  never  supposing  that  he  was  about  to 
establish  a  new  principle  in  operative  surgery  ;  he  nowhere  alludes  to  such 
an  intention,  and  his  only  object  seems  to  have  been  to  afford  his  patient, 
who  was  suffering  great  agony,  and  who  might  bleed  to  death  at  any  moment 
from  the  sudden  bursting  of  his  tumor,  prompt  relief.  The  Englishman,  on 
the  contrary,  had  studied  the  subject  with  infinite  care  and  attention  ;  he  had 
made  numerous  dissections  and  even  performed  some  experiments  upon  the 
inferior  animals,  as  the  dog  and  horse,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  condi- 
tion of  the  artery  in  aneurism  and  its  ability  to  bear  the  ligature ;  and  he  had 
clearly  perceived  that,  as  the  cause  of  failure  of  the  old  operation  was  that 
the  ligation  was  always  made  too  near  to  the  tumor,  the  only  safety  would 
be  to  tie  a  sound  portion  of  the  vessel,  even  although  this  should  be  at  a  very 
considerable  distance  from  the  aneurism.  His  object  was  not  to  cut  off  the 
supply  of  blood  at  once,  but  simply  to  weaken  its  passage  through  the  tumor, 
thereby  giving  its  contents  an  opportunity  of  undergoing  gradual  coagulation, 
and  at  the  same  time  preventing  the  distal  parts  of  the  limb  from  perishing 
from  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  circulation.  The  result  of  the  case  above 
detailed  proved  the  correctness  of  his  reasoning,  and  established,  upon  a  firm 
and  immutable  basis,  what  is  now  universally  recognized  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  this  country,  as  the  Hunterian  operation  for  aneorism. 

The  operation  of  Hunter  has  been  performed  upon  almoft  eTeiy  arteij  of 
the  body  liable  to  suffer  from  aneurism.  Even  the  aorta  itsdf  has  hmsn  re- 
peatedly tied,  and,  although  the  cases  have  all  proved  btal.  yet  the  remit  haa 
been  such  as  to  show,  most  conclusively,  that  the  event  haa  beea  dne  mnoh 
more  to  the  injury  inflicted  upon  the  surrounding  stmctnrei  then  to  tini  Tioi- 
lence  done  to  the  circulation  by  cutting  off  so  great  a  Qoanti^  of  Uo^d  ~ 
its  accustomed  channels.     Great  simplicity  now  chaf  i*,.i 

a  healthy  portion  of  artery  is  selected,  great  cai 
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vessel,  to  disturb  its  sheath  as  little  as  possible,  and  only  one  ligatnre  is  used, 
bat  that  is  drawn  so  tightly  as  to  lacerate  the  inner  and  middle  tanics,  when, 
a  donble  knot  being  made,  one  extremity  is  cut  off,  and  the  other  is  broogfat 
oat  at  the  nearest  point  of  the  wound,  which  is  then  treated  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  Cessation  of  palsation  usually  occurs  at  once  upon  tightening  the 
ligature,  although  not  necessarily  so ;  sometimes,  indeed,  several  days  elapse 
before  it  is  fully  established,  but  even  then  it  is  commonly  very  moch  dimi- 
nished in  force,  thus  paving  the  way  for  the  formation  of  clots  upon  which 
the  cure  ultimately  depends.  The  persistence  of  the  circulation,  after  the 
main  artery  of  a  limb  has  been  ligated,  arises  from  the  anastomosing  branches 
continuing  to  pour  their  contents  into  that  portion  of  the  vessel  which  lies 
between  the  cord  and  the  sac,  as  well  as  into  the  sac  itself,  and  perhaps  also 
into  the  distal  portion  of  the  artery.  When  these  branches  are  inordinately 
large,  or  numerous,  they  may  keep  up  such  a  supply  of  blood  as  to  compro- 
mise effectually  the  success  of  the  operation. 

The  operation  is  generally  followed  by  a  slight  diminution  of  temperature 
in  the  limb,  but  this  rarely  lasts  beyond  a  few  hours,  when  it  is  succeeded  by 
a  marked  increase  of  heat,  owing  to  the  augmented  activity  of  the  cutaneous 
circulation,  in  consequence  of  the  blood  being  forced  principally  through  the 
superficial  capillaries.  Subsequently,  however,  as  the  anastomotic  branches 
enlarge,  and  the  circulation  becomes  equalized,  the  temperature  sinks  again, 
and  now  perhaps  somewhat  below  the  normal  standard,  the  parts  really 
feeling,  for  the  first  time,  the  loss  of  blood  occasioned  by  the  ligation  of  the 
artery.  In  not  a  few  cases  the  limb  retains  its  temperature  after  the  opera- 
tion with  hardly  any  variation,  as  if  nothing  at  all  had  happened. 

Instead  of  the  ordinary  silk  ligature,  Dr.  Stone,  of  New  Orleans,  in  a  case 
of  aneurism,  in  1859,  tied  the  common  iliac  artery  with  a  silver  wire,  simply 
approximating  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  leaving  the  wire  in  the  wound,  con- 
vinced of  its  entire  harmlessness.  The  patient  died  on  the  twenty-sixth  day, 
but,  as  no  autopsy  was  made,  the  disposition  of  the  ligature  was  not  ascer- 
tained. At  ray  College  Clinic,  last  June,  I  secured,  in  a  similar  manner,  the 
femoral  artery  in  a  case  of  popliteal  aneurism  ;  the  patient  rapidly  recovered 
without  any  untoward  symptom,  and  the  wire  still  remains  in  the  thigh, 
nearly  the  entire  wound  having  healed  by  the  first  intention. 

After-treatment The  treatment  after  the  operation  must  be  conducted 

with  great  judgment  and  attention.  The  patient  being  carried  to  bed,  the 
limb  is  placed  in  an  easy  and  relaxed  position,  but  not  elevated,  lest  arterial 
influx  be  interfered  with ;  and  it  is  well,  especially  if  there  be  a  diminution 
of  temperature,  that  it  should  be  enveloped  for  some  time  in  wadding.  Cold 
applications  must  be  carefully  avoided,  even  if  the  skin  manifest  inordinate 
heat  with  some  degree  of  swelling,  as  they  could  not  fail  to  be  prejudicial  by 
lowering  the  vital  powers,  and  so  laying  the  foundation  for  mortification.  A 
full  anodyne  should  be  administered  immediately  after  the  operation,  to  tran- 
quillize the  action  of  the  heart ;  light  diet  is  to  be  observed,  with  cooling 
drinks ;  and  the  temperature  of  the  apartment  is  not  permitted  to  exceed  65^ 
of  Fahrenheit.  The  bowels  must  not  be  opened  for  several  days,  and  then 
only  by  the  mildest  laxatives,  drastic  purgatives  being  particularly  objection- 
able on  account  of  their  tendency  to  cause  excitement  and  throbbing  of  the 
arteries;  occurrences  which  would  inevitably  be  injurious  after  such  an 
operation. 

Causes  of  Failure, — The  causes  of  failure  after  the  Hunterian  operation 
are,  first,  violent  inflammation,  followed  by  mortification  ;  secondly,  death  of 
the  limb  from  deficiency  of  blood ;  thirdly,  secondary  hemorrhage,  either 
from  premature  detachment  of  the  ligature,  or  rupture  of  the  sac ;  and, 
fourthly,  maintenance  of  the  circulation  by  means  of  a  redundant  anastomosis. 
None  of  these  accidents,  save  the  last,  and  that  is  a  very  improbable  one,  will 
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be  likely  to  happen  if  the  part  and  system  have  been  thoroughly  prepared  for 
the  operation,  if  the  disease  has  not  made  too  mach  progress,  and,  finally,  if 
proper  care  and  judgment  be  employed  in  managing  the  case  after  the  appli- 
cation of  the  ligature.  Deligation  of  the  carotid  arteries  for  the  cure  of  aneu- 
rism is  liable  to  be  followed  by  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  lungs,  with 
softening  of  the  former  of  these  organs  and  hepatization  of  the  latter.  Much 
of  the  mortality  from  the  operation  is  caused  by  this  disease. 

No  recent  statistics  of  the  Hunterian  operation,  on  a  large  scale,  have 
appeared.  The  most  satisfactory,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  those  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Inman,  of  Liverpool,  published  in  1844.  His  table  was  made  up  of  all  the 
reliable  cases  that  had  been  recorded  up  to  that  period  in  the  various  medi- 
cal and  surgical  periodicals. 

Name  of  the  artery.                                            No.  of  cases.  Deaths.  Proportion. 

Innominate  artery      .....  6  6 

Sabclavian  artery      .....  40  18  1  in  2 

Carotid  artery 40  11  1  in  4 

Abdominal  aorta 3  3 

Common  iliao 8  3  1  in  2§ 

Internal  iliac 4  2  1  in  2 

External  iliac 27  9  1  in  3 

Femoral 42  7  1  in  6 

Total     ....  170  69  1  in  3 

h.   DELIGATION  OF  THE  ABTEBT  AT  THE  DISTAL  SIDE  OF  THE  TUMOR. 

It  is  well  known  that  aneurism  occasionally  occurs  so  near  the  trunk  as  to 
render  it  impracticable  to  perform  the  Hunterian  operation,  or  that  the 
artery,  although  accessible  at  the  cardiac  side  of  the  tumor,  is  too  much  dis- 
eased to  enable  it  to  support  the  ligature.  Mons.  Brasdor,  a  professor  in 
the  old  school  of  surgery  at  Paris,  upwards  of  seventy  years  ago,  after  much 
reflection  upon  the  subject,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  gradual  and  effi- 
cient coagulation  of  the  ))Iood  in  the  aneurism  might  be  produced  by  placing 
the  cord  upon  the  artery  at  its  distal  aspect.  He  had  no  opportunity,  how- 
ever, of  solving  the  problem  upon  the  human  subject.  The  merit  of  this  was 
reserved  for  Deschamps,  although  the  case  upon  which  he  tried  it  could 
hardly  have  been  worse  for  such  an  undertaking.  The  patient,  besides  being 
old,  was  worn  out  by  suffering,  and  the  tumor,  which  occupied  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh,  extending  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, was  nearly  seventeen  inches  in  circumference.  The  operation  was 
tedious  and  difficult,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the  artery  and  the  absence 
of  pulsation,  but  the  vessel  was  at  length  discovered  and  effectually  secured. 
Contrary,  however,  to  expectation,  the  aneurism,  which  had  made  marked 
progress  for  some  time  previously,  now  rapidly  increased  in  volume,  and  on 
the  fourth  day,  when  it  appeared  to  be  on  the  point  of  bursting,  it  was  re- 
solved to  perform  the  ordinary  operation,  notwithstanding  the  reasons  which 
had  jast  before  been  urged  against  its  adoption.  Two  ligatures  were  applied, 
bat  the  operation  was  attended  with  copious  hemorrhage,  and  the  man  died 
ia  eight  hours  after. 

The  operation  of  Brasdor  was  next  performed  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  a 
case  of  aneurism  of  the  external  iliac  artery,  extending  so  high  up  into  the 
abdomen  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  place  a  ligature  between  it  and  the 
heart.  The  femoral  artery  was,  therefore,  tied  a  short  distance  below  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  between  the  epigastric  and  profunda.  The  patient  did  well 
for  some  days,  when  the  tumor,  which  had  been  gradually  diminishing  in 
Tolume,  burst,  causing  death  by  hemorrhage. 

What  the  results  of  these  two  attempts  might  have  been,  if  the  ea&^%V!L«^ 
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been  of  a  more  favorable  character,  is  a  matter  whicb  most,  of  coarse,  be  left 
to  conjecture.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  repeat 
the  operation  antil  1825,  when,  almost  forgotten  by  the  profession,  it  was 
performed  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Wardrop,  of  London,  in  a  case  of  anea- 
rism  of  the  carotid  artery.  The  success  was  complete.  The  ligation  was 
followed  by  an  immediate  diminution  of  the  tumor,  which  gradually  pro- 
gressed until,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  week,  the  neck  had  nearly  regained  its 
natural  form ;  the  ligature  had  dropped  off,  and  the  general  health  was  en- 
tirely re-established.  The  patient,  a  woman,  aged  seventy-five,  continued  to 
be  perfectly  well  three  years  after  the  operation. 

Having  been  equally  successful  in  several  other  cases,  Mr.  Wardrop  was 
induced  to  extend  the  principle  of  Brasdor's  operation  to  aneurism  of  the 
innominate  artery.  It  occurred  to  him  that,  by  tying  one  of  the  branches  of 
this  artery,  the  force  of  the  circulation  might  be  so  far  diminished  in  the 
tumor  below  as  to  cause  the  solidification  of  its  contents ;  and  a  favorable 
opportunity  soon  after  arising,  he  was  not  slow  in  putting  his  ideas  in  prac- 
tice. The  patient,  a  female,  aged  forty-five,  had  a  pulsating  swelling,  of  the 
size  of  a  turkey's  egg^  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  neck,  its  base  being  con- 
cealed by  the  sternum,  and  evidently  connected  with  the  innominate  artery. 
For  the  cure  of  this  disease  the  right  subclavian  was  tied  in  July,  1827,  with 
the  effect  of  a  gradual  amelioration  of  the  distressing  symptoms,  and  the 
ultimate  disappearance  of  the  tumor,  its  site  being  occupied  merely  by  an 
unnatural  hardness,  the  result,  probably,  of  the  remains  of  the  aneurism. 
This  was  the  condition  of  the  patient  fourteen  months  afterwards,  at  which 
time  the  carotid  artery  still  pulsated,  although  not  so  vigorously  as  the  left, 
and  the  woman  was  in  better  health  than  she  had  been  for  a  long  time. 

The  procedure  now  described  constitutes  what  is  called  Wardrop's  opera- 
tion, although  it  is  in  reality,  as  was  before  intimated,  merely  an  extension  of 
that  of  Brasdor ;  and  is  only  applicable  to  aneurism  of  the  innominate  artery. 
It  has  been  performed  within  the  last  fifteen  years  in  a  considerable  number 
of  cases,  generally  by  tying  the  common  carotid ;  but  the  results  have,  for 

the  most  part,  been  unfavorable, 
Fig.  248.  Fig.  249.  Fig.  250.     Owing,  as  has  been  alleged,  and 

as  is  probably  the  fact,  to  the 
occurrence  of  violent  inflamma- 
tion both  in  the  aneurismal  sac 
and  in  the  vessels  in  immediate 
communication  with  it,  termi- 
nating fatally  in  a  few  days,  or, 
at  most,  in  a  few  weeks. 

Deligation  of  the  artery  at 
the  distal  side  of  the  sac  has 
hitherto  been  most  disastrous. 
Thus,  of  27  cases,  collected  by 
Mr.  Erichsen,  death  speedily 
occurred  in  20,  while  in  the  re- 
maining seven,  although  the  pa- 
tients escaped  with  their  lives, 
no  benefit  whatever  resulted  in 
regard  to  the  cure  of  the  aneu- 
rism. 

The  annexed  cuts  afford  an 
illustration  of  the  various  me- 
thods of  ligating  arteries  for  the 
cure    of   aneurism,   above    de- 
scribed.    A  glance  will  serve  to  show  how  inefficient  such  an  operation  mast 
be  when  performed  according  to  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Wardrop. 


Hunter's. 


Bratdor*s. 


Wardrop's, 
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C.   INSTRUMENTAL  COMPRESSION. 


The  treatment  of  anearism  by  compression  dates  back  to  a  very  early  period 
of  the  profession,  and,  althongh  the  principles  npon  which  it  was  formerly 
conducted  were  far  from  being  scientific,  nomeroas  cases  have  been  pablished 
illustrative  of  its  efficacy.  It  is  not  my  design  to  inquire  into  the  history  of 
the  operation,  or  to  seek  out  its  inventor  for  the  purpose  of  awarding  him 
praise  for  his  ingenuity  and  enterprise ;  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  com- 
pression was  originally  applied  directly  to  the  tumor,  or  to  the  tumor  and 
the  limb  upon  which  it  was  situated,  either  by  means  of  an  apparatus  spe- 
cially constructed  for  the  object,  or  by  a  compress  and  roller,  extended  from 
the  distal  portion  of  the  extremity  upwards,  beyond  the  seat  of  the  disease. 
The  practice  was  most  frequently  employed  for  the  relief  of  traumatic  aneu- 
rism, especially  that  form  of  it  consequent  upon  injury  of  the  brachial  artery, 
at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and,  although  it  proved  occasionally  successful,  not 
a  few  cases  occurred  in  which  it  was  followed  by  violent  inflammation  of  the 
sac  and  limb,  eventuating  in  ulceration,  abscess,  or  gangrene. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  Vernet,  a  French  military  sur|^eon, 
conceived  the  idea  of  curing  aneurism  by  applying  compression  upon  the 
artery  immediately  beyond  the  tumor,  upon  the  same  principle  as  that  upon 
which  Brasdor  soon  afterwards  suggested  the  use  of  the  ligature.  He  thought 
that  the  operation  was  particularly  adapted  to  aneurism  situated  so  near  to 
the  trunk  as  to  forbid  a  resort  to  the  ligature,  or  compression  upon  the  cardiac 
side  of  the  swelling.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  he  practised  it  only  in 
one  instance — upon  a  man  affected  with  inguinal  aneurism — and  that  so  great 
was  the  disturbance  which  it  created  in  the  pulsations  of  the  sac,  that  he  was 
obliged,  in  a  very  short  time,  to  abandon  it.  From  the  want  of  success 
attending  the  case,  ill  adapted  as  it  was  to  test  the  principles  of  a  new  pro- 
cess, no  one,  it  seems,  felt  afterwards  disposed  to  make  further  trial  of  it,  and 
it  was  accordingly  forgotten,  or  remembered  only  as  an  ingenious  sugges- 
tion. 

Compression  of  the  artery  above  the  tumor,  or  between  it  and  the  heart, 
was  first  distinctly  insisted  upon  as  a  remedy  for  the  cure  of  this  disease,  by 
the  late  Mr.  Freer,  of  England,  in  his  observations  on  aneurism,  published 
early  in  the  present  century.  In  the  work  here  referred  to,  he  gives  particular 
directions  for  applying  the  compression,  enjoining  that  it  should  be  made  by 
enveloping  the  whole  limb  with  a  bandage,  and  placing  npon  the  vessel,  in 
the  most  superficial  portion  of  its  extent,  a  small  pad,  which  was  then  to  be 
screwed  down  by  means  of  a  tourniquet.  To  render  its  action  more  effective, 
a  plate  was  secured  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  limb,  which,  while  it  defended 
the  integuments  and  muscles  from  injurious  constriction,  concentrated  the 
force  upon  the  particular  point  of  the  artery  where  it  seemed  to  be  most 
needed.  Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  the  application  of  the  tourniquet 
was  soon  followed  by  pain  and  oedema  of  the  extremity,  generally  so  violent 
as  speedily  to  necessitate  its  removal.  Short,  however,  as  the  compression 
was,  it  occasionally  laid  the  foundation  of  a  cure,  which  was  afterwards  per- 
fected by  the  steady  but  cautious  use  of  the  ordinary  compress  and  bandage. 

Acting  upon  the  suggestions  of  Freer,  Dupuytren  and  others  applied  them- 
selves to  this  mode  of  curing  aneurism,  devising  useful  and  ingenious  instru- 
ments as  substitutes  for  the  more  clumsy  contrivance  above  described.  The 
French  surgeon,  in  particular,  invented  a  most  admirable  compressor,  at  once 
simple  and  efficient,  which  still  bears  his  name,  and  which  he  employed  suc- 
cessfully in  several  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  inferior  extremity.  The  cures, 
however,  that  were  effected  in  this  way  were  few  compared  with  the  great 
number  of  failures,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  treatment  never  met 
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with  much  favor.  Wbat  added  to  tbe  dissatisfaction  of  practitioners  was  thai, 
in  quite  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  it  was  followed  by  results  bighlj 
prejudicial  to  the  limb,  if  not  to  both  limb  and  life. 

Thus  stood  the  treatment  of  aneurism  by  compression,  when,  in  1843,  it 
was  destined  to  experience  a  complete  revolution  in  the  hands  of  several 
eminent  surgeons  of  Dublin,  particularly  Hutton  and  Bellingbam,  tbe  latter 
of  whom,  in  a  short  tract  upon  the  subject,  was  the  first  to  point  cat,  opoo 
correct  and  scientific  principles,  the  manner  in  which  it  acts  in  curing  the 
disease.  Prior  to  this  period,  one  replete  with  interest  to  the  progress  of 
surgery  and  humanity,  compression  was  a  very  painful  and  hap-bazard  pro* 
ceeding,  conducted  without  any  discrimination  and  judgment,  and,  conse- 
quently, without  any  certainty  as  to  its  results.  The  idea  was  that,  in  order 
to  succeed,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  applied  firmly  and  steadily,  so 
as  to  arrest  the  circulation,  and  cause  adhesion  of  the  sides  of  the  artery,  veiy 
much  as  in  the  operation  of  ligation.  Hence  the  poor  patient  was  generally 
subjected  to  immense  torture,  often  compelling  the  speedy  discontinaance  of 
the  treatment,  which,  however,  notwithstanding  this,  was  occasionally  fol- 
lowed by  the  worst  consequences,  as  manifested  in  the  violent  swelling  of  the 
affected  limb,  and  perhaps  its  ultimate  loss  by  gangrene.  The  procedure 
was  altogether  a  blind  one,  and,  therefore,  just  as  likely  to  prove  prejudicial 
as  useful.  It  was  employed  by  one  practitioner  simply  because  it  had  occa- 
sionally been  employed  successfully  by  another,  and  not  because  any  one  had, 
as  yet,  been  so  fortunate  as  to  lay  down  any  broad  and  definite  rules  of  ac- 
tion. It  was  for  this  reason  that  it  was  so  long  in  acquiring  the  confidence 
of  surgeons ;  that  it  was  totally  abandoned  at  one  time,  and  resumed,  with 
doubts  and  misgivings,  at  another.  Its  principles  were  not  yet  fully  deve- 
loped, or  placed  upon  a  just  and  comprehensive  basis.  This  labor  was  per- 
formed by  Dr.  Bellingham  and  his  able  associates,  who  thus  created  a  new 
era  in  the  treatment  of  aneurism,  hardly  less  brilliant  than  that  of  the  liga- 
ture. What  the  ultimate  fate  of  this  treatment  will  be  time  alone  can 
determine ;  that  it  is  destined  to  supersede  entirely,  as  some  have  predicted, 
the  use  of  tbe  ligature,  is  extremely  questionable,  and  yet,  considering  the 
remarkable  success  which  has  attended  it,  such  an  occurrence  seems  not  im- 
probable. 

Compression,  as  now  conducted,  is  not  only  safe,  but  comparatively  free 
from  pain ;  and,  although  it  is  often  tedious,  yet  few  cases  will  ultimately 
resist  its  influence.  It  is  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  cure  of  popli- 
teal aneurism,  in  which  its  greatest  triumphs  have  hitherto  been  achieved, 
but  it  has  also  been  successfully  employed  in  aneurism  of  the  lower  part  of 
tbe  femoral  artery,  and  in  aneurism  of  tbe  brachial,  particularly  at  the  bend 
of  the  arm.  It  is  applied  at  the  site  of  the  Hunterian  operation,  that  is, 
upon  a  sound  portion  of  tbe  vessel,  at  tbe  cardiac  side  of  the  tumor,  and 
generally  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it ;  gently  and  intermittently,  not 
firmly  and  persistently,  as  in  tbe  old  method ;  just  sufiSciently  to  retard  and 
weaken  the  circulation  in  tbe  sac,  not  to  arrest  it,  and  so  as  to  favor  the 
gradual  formation  of  clots ;  allowing  time  for  the  development  of  the  colla- 
teral vessels,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  nourishment  of  the  distal  portion  of 
the  member.  Occlusion  of  tbe  artery  at  the  site  of  compression  is  not  wished 
for ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  desirable  that  the  vessel  should  remain  pervious, 
and  retain  as  many  of  its  normal  properties  as  possible.  As  the  stratifica- 
tion of  tbe  sac  proceeds ;  as  layer  after  layer  of  fibrin  is  deposited,  and 
becomes  firmly  cemented  to  that  which  preceded  it,  the  hollow  pouch  is 
gradually  filled  up,  and  usually,  along  with  it,  also  tbe  upper  orifice  of  the 
artery.  To  this  rule,  however,  there  are  occasional  exceptions,  the  blood 
continuing  to  flow  from  the  artery  in  a  direct  stream  across  the  sac  in  a  sort 
of  ditch,  groove,  or  narrow  channel. 
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For  the  purpose  of  making  the  compression,  Tarioas  instruments  have 
been  devised,  one  of  the  most  simple  and  efficient  of  which  is  represented  in 
6g.  251 ;  it  is  a  modification  of  that  of  Char- 
ri^re,  and  was  snccessfally  employed  by  Dr. 
Gibbons,  of  this  city,  in  a  case  of  aneurism 
of  the  popliteal  artery.  It  consists  of  a  long, 
wide,  concave,  steel  plate,  supporting  three 
semicircles  of  the  same  metal,  arranged  in 
two  segments,  which  slide  upon  each  other, 
and  are  connected  each  at  their  free  extremity 
with  a  screw  and  pad.  The  whole  construc- 
tion of  the  instrument  is  such  as  to  enable 
the  surgeon  to  regnlate  the  pressure  with  the 
greatest  nicety ;  making  it  more  or  less  firmly, 
and  at  one  or  more  points,  or  alternately  at 
different  points,  as  circumstances  may  seem  to 
require. 

The  annexed  drawings,  figs.  252,  253,  and 
254,  are  added  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  reader  to  avail  himself  of  the 
nse  of  other  compressors,  if  the  one  here  described  should  prove  inadequate. 


Gibbons**  modification  of  Cbarri^re's 
compressor. 


Fig.  252. 


Fig.  253. 


Cartels  compressor  for  the  cure  of  femoral  and  popliteal  anenrinm. 


Hoey's  clamp. 


It  will  generally  be  well,  if  the  patient  is  at  all  intelligent  and  trustworthy, 
to  instruct  him  in  the  use  of  the  instrument,  so  that  he  may  regnlate  the 
compression,  according  to  its  effects ;  lessening  it  if  it  be  productive  of  pain, 
and  conversely. 

One  important  principle  in  the  treatment  is  to  compress  the  artery  against 
the  bone,  as  a  point  of  support ;  if  the  pressure  be  widely  diffused  it  will 
only  serve  to  embarrass  the  venous  circulation,  and  to  retard  the  cure.  The 
preliminary  treatment  should  be  the  same  as  in  the  Hunterian  operation ; 
and  during  the  progress  of  the  cure  the  limb  should  be  kept  constantly 
bandaged  from  its  distal  extremity  upwards,  to  support  the  capillary  vessels, 
and  prevent  oedema.  Strict  quietude,  both  of  mind  and  body,  should  be 
observed ;  the  diet  should  be  mild  but  sufficiently  nutritious  \  and  f^^^  \x<&^ 
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Bhoald  be  made  of  aconite,  opiam,  and  acetate  of  lead,  as  saggested  under 
the  head  of  the  treatment  of  internal  aneurism.     If  the  case  is  verj  pro- 
tracted, and  the  health  is  likely  to  saffer 
Fig.  254.  from   the  consequent  confinement^  gentle 

exercise  may  be  permitted  in  the  open  air, 
the  instrument  being  worn  several  boors  in 
the  morning  and  evening.  If  any  con- 
siderable swelling  arise  in  the  limb,  all 
treatment  must  be  temporarily  suspended, 
and  measures  adopted  for  the  relief  of  the 
morbid  action.  To  continue  the  compres- 
sion under  such  circumstances  would  be  to 
jeopard  the  safety  both  of  the  part  and 
patient. 

The  period  at  which  a  cure  may  reason- 
ably be  looked  for  in  this  treatment,  is  sub- 
ject to  much  diversity ;  in  some  instances 
compression  for  a  few  hours  has  snfiQced  to 
produce  this  event;  in  others,  and  these 
Carte's  circular  compressor.  embrace  the  greater  majority  of  cases,  a 

number  of  days  are  required ;  occasionally, 
several  weeks  elapse  ;  and  cases  have  been  reported  where  the  stratification 
and  obliteration  of  the  sac  were  not  completed  under  two  months.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  may  be  assumed  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  cure  will 
be  more  rapid  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the  tumor,  the  tolerance  of 
the  part  to  compression,  and  the  absence  of  complications. 

The  results  of  the  treatment  of  aneurism  by  instrumental  compression  are, 
on  the  whole,  highly  flattering,  contrasting  most  favorably  with  those  of  the 
Hunterian  deligation.  Thus,  of  127  cases  of  compression,  rigidly  analyzed 
by  Broca,  116  were  successful,  or  in  the  proportion  of  91  to  the  100.  Alto- 
gether, not  more  than  five  or  six  cases  have  died  from  the  effects  of  the 
operation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  statistics  of  Dr.  Norris,  of  188  cases  of 
aneurism  of  the  femoral  artery,  treated  according  to  the  Hunterian  principle, 
show  a  mortality  of  46,  or  in  the  ratio  nearly  of  one  death-  to  three  recove- 
ries. The  tables  of  Mr.  Inman,  given  in  a  previous  page,  exhibit  a  similar 
result. 

Besides  its  indisputable  safety,  compression  has  the  advantage,  if  it  fail, 
that  it  does  not  preclude  the  propriety  afterwards  of  a  resort  to  the  ligature. 

d,   DIGITAL  COMPRESSION. 

Digital  compression  for  the  cure  of  external  aneurism  has,  during  the  past 
few  years,  attracted  some  attention,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  but  not 
in  so  great  a  degree  as  its  importance  demands.  Originally  proposed  as  a 
distinct  measure,  in  1846,  by  Professor  Vanzetti,  of  the  University  of  Padua, 
it  was  first  successfully  employed,  a  year  later,  by  Professor  Knight,  of  New 
Haven,  in  a  case  of  popliteal  aneurism,  in  which  he  cured  his  patient  in  forty 
hours,  the  compression  having  been  maintained  by  assistants. 

In  a  communication  in  the  North  American  Medico-Chirurgical  Review 
for  January,  1859,  Dr.  S.  W.  Gross  has  reported  the  details  of  a  case  of 
femoral  aneurism  cured  by  digital  compression,  and  he  has  accompanied  his 
paper  by  a  statistical  report  of  twenty-two  other  examples  treated  by  the 
same  method.  As  this  paper  gives  a  more  full  account  of  the  subject  than 
any  other  which  has  fallen  under  my  notice,  I  shall  freely  avail  myself  of  its 
contents. 

It  is  to  aneurisms  of  the  extremities  that  this  procedure  is  mainly,  if  not 
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exclasirely,  applicable,  as  the  compression  must  be  made  to  bear  upon  some 
point  of  the  principal  artery  of  the  limb.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  the  brachial  has  been  compressed  in  three  instances  only;  once  for 
anenrism  of  the  radial  artery  near  the  wrist,  and  twice  for  arterio-venous 
aneurism  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  In  all  these  cases,  the  pressure  was  easily 
maintained,  and  the  cure  was  effected  in  a  short  time.  The  femoral  artery, 
at  different  portions  of  its  course,  has  been  the  seat  of  compression  nineteen 
times  for  popliteal  and  femoral  aneurisms,  of  which  thirteen  cases  have  been 
cured.  The  external  iliac  has  been  subjected  to  the  same  procedure  in  two 
cases  of  inguinal  aneurism ;  in  one  the  pressure  was  insupportable,  and  in 
the  other  the  assistants  became  so  fati|2:ued  that  it  was  discontinued.  More- 
OTer,  it  is  very  difficult  in  this  situation  to  keep  up  the  pressure,  and  such 
cases  should,  therefore,  be  excluded. 

It  has  been  shown  that  digital  compression  has  been  successful  when  me- 
chanical compression  was  unbearable,  or  had  failed,  whether  alone  or  conjoined 
with  other  means,  interrupted  or  continued,  complete  or  incomplete ;  it  has 
even,  in  several  cases,  been  applied  by  the  patients  themselves,  and  in  these 
instances  either  a  cure  was  effected,  or  the  tumor  was  so  modified  that  sub- 
sequent ligation,  or  mechanical  compression  of  the  artery  always  resulted  in 
recovery.  In  no  case  has  it  ever  been  followed  by  any  bad  consequences,  as 
is  so  apt  to  happen  in  ligation. 

The  pain  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger  is  not  greater  than  that 
cansed  by  the  pad  of  an  instrument ;  should  the  point  of  pressure  become 
tender,  floor  may  be  sprinkled  upon  the  surface,  or  a  thin,  wet  cloth  may  be 
interposed  between  the  finger  and  skin.  However  this  may  be,  suffering, 
both  local  and  general,  may  easily  be  allayed  by  the  free  exhibition  of  ano- 
dynes, which  should  never  be  neglected. 

Of  the  twenty-three  cases  tabulated  in  the  paper  of  Dr.  Gross,  fifteen  were 
popliteal,  with  ten  cures,  and  five  failures;  four  were  femoral,  with  three 
cures  and  one  failure ;  two  were  inguinal,  both  being  unsuccessful ;  and  two 
were  arterio-venous,  both  of  which  eventuated  favorably.  Thus,  of  the  twenty- 
three  cases,  fifteen  were  perfectly  successful.  Of  these  fifteen  cases,  the  com- 
pression in  five  was  employed  independently  of  other  means;  in  five  the  digital 
alternated  with  mechanical  compression ;  in  four  cases,  apparatus  had  been 
abandoned,  when  digital  compression  effected  a  cure ;  and  in  one  the  com- 
pression was  of  a  mixed  character.  Of  the  failures,  in  six  cases  digital  com- 
pression was  employed  before  other  means,  and  in  two  after  trial  by  apparatus 
liad  been  abandoned. 

An  examination  of  the  facts  here  detailed  will  serve  to  show  that  digital 
compression,  alternating  with  the  use  of  apparatus,  succeeded  in  every  in- 
stance in  which  it  was  resorted  to,  and  that,  when  employed  primarily  and 
alone,  there  were  five  cures  out  of  seven  cases.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore, 
that  the  double  method,  in  which  digital  and  instrumental  compression  alter- 
nate with  each  other,  is  the  most  eligible,  not  only  on  account  of  its  having 
effected  cures  in  every  case  in  which  it  has  been  used,  but  because  it  is  more 
easy  of  application,  and  gives  rise  to  much  less  inconvenience  to  the  assist- 
ants ;  in  fact,  the  patient  himself  may  sometimes  regulate  the  pressure  with 
perfect  success. 

The  period  required  for  the  cure  of  aneurism  by  this  method  is  incompara- 
bly shorter  than  by  any  other  known  plan  of  treatment.  Thus,  of  fourteen 
cases,  the  shortest  time  required  for  a  cure  was  three  and  a  half  hours,  the 
longest  being  seven  days,  and  the  average  two  days  and  two-thirds.  When 
compared  with  the  cases  cored  by  instrumental  compression,  the  length  of 
time  is  most  striking.  In  the  London  hospitals,  according  to  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son, the  average  time  for  the  cure  of  twenty-six  cases  of  femoral  and  popliteal 
aneurism  was  nineteen  days ;  while  Broca  found  that  the  mean  d\ix^\.\Q\i  ^^ 
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treatment  in  ninety-nine  eases  was  aboat  fifteen  days.  The  greatest  objection 
to  digital  compression  is  the  difficalty  of  procaring  a  sufficient  namber  of 
competent  assistants ;  but  in  hospital  practice,  and  in  large  cities,  it  will 
always  be  possible  to  do  so.  Since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Gross's  paper,  not 
less  than  from  fifteen  to  twenty  additional  cases  of  cure  by  digital  compressioo 
have  been  reported. 

e.  FORCIBLE  FLEXION. 

This  mode  of  treatment,  for  the  introduction  of  which  the  profession  is 
indebted  to  Mr.  E.  Hart,  of  England,  is  applicable  chiefly,  if  not  exclasiyely, 
in  aneurism  of  the  ham  and  bend  of  the  arm ;  possibly  cases  might  arise  in 
which  it  might  be  employed  with  advantage  in  aneurism  of  the  groin  and 
axilla.  The  principle  of  the  treatment  consists  in  moderating  and  retarding 
the  flow  of  blood  in  the  tumor  by  bending  the  leg  forcibly  upon  the  thigh,  so 
as  to  approximate  the  heel  to  the  buttock,  and  confining  it  there  by  means  of 
a  strap,  the  limb  being  previously  enveloped  in  a  bandage.  Care  is  taken  to 
move  the  knee  occasionally,  lest  anchylosis  should  occur.  The  cure  is  always 
tedious,  from  three  to  six  weeks  being  generally  required  for  the  complete 
arrest  of  the  pulsation,  and  in  a  number  of  the  cases  in  which  this  treatment 
has  been  pursued  it  has  signally  failed ;  in  several,  the  patient  was  unwilling 
to  bear  the  restraint  which  it  imposed,  and  in  one  at  least  it  caused  the  rup- 
ture of  the  sac  into  the  joint,  necessitating  the  ligation  of  the  femoral  artery. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  mode  of  treatment,  which  commends  itself  by  its 
great  simplicity  and  freedom  from  pain,  is  more  likely  to  succeed  in  small  and 
recent  aneurisms  than  in  large  and  old,  in  which  it  must  of  necessity  be  occa- 
sionally attended  with  failure.  Indeed,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  as  applica- 
ble to  the  latter  class  of  cases,  as  it  might  induce  rupture  of  the  sac,  as  in  the 
instance  related  by  Mr.  Moore,  or  be  even  productive  of  gangrene  of  the  leg. 

/.  OALVANO-PUNCTURE. 

It  would  seem  that  this  operation  for  the  radical  cure  of  aneurism  was 
first  suggested,  in  1832,  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Phillips,  of  London ;  so  far,  how- 
ever, as  my  information  extends,  it  was  not  practised  by  him  upon  the  humao 
subject,  and  the  idea  had  almost  been  lost,  when,  several  years  ago,  it  was 
revived,  principally  through  the  agency  of  Mons.  Pdtrequin,  of  Lyons.  The 
operation  is  founded  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  galvanic  current 
has  the  effect,  if  properly  directed,  of  coagulating  the  blood  as  it  circulates 
through  the  different  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  executed  by  means  of  two 
long,  slender  steel  needles,  introduced  into  the  aneurismal  sac  at  right  angles, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  touch  each  other,  their  heads  being  then  con- 
nected to  the  chain  of  a  galvanic  battery  of  moderate  tension.  The  action 
of  the  battery  is  maintained  uninterruptedly  for  a  period  varying  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  minutes,  according  to  the  tolerance  of  the  part,  and  is  usually 
required  to  be  several  times  repeated.  When  the  tumor  is  large  the  nnmber 
of  needles  is  increased,  and  the  direction  of  the  current  frequently  changed, 
so  as  to  afford  a  better  chance  for  the  formation  of  clots.  As  the  operation 
is  generally  very  painful,  it  is  proper  that  the  patient  should  be  placed  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform  during  its  performance.  Moreover,  as  there  is 
danger  of  seriously  charring  the  integuments,  and  thus  endangering  the  sac 
by  mortification,  the  needles  should  be  carefully  coated,  in  a  part  of  their 
extent,  with  gum-lac.  The  success  of  the  procedure  is  enhanced  by  com- 
pression of  the  artery  above  and  below  the  tumor,  thereby  preventing  the 
clots  from  being  washed  away,  before  an  opportunity  has  been  afforded  them 
of  becoming  consolidated  and  united  with  each  other  and  the  walls  of  the 
aneurism.     The  after-treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  ice  to  the  part, 
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in  perfect  qoietade,  and  in  the  administration  of  a  fall  anodyne,  to  tranqnillize 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries. 

Experience  has  not  yet  folly  determined  the  yalne  of  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment. That  it  is  liable  to  occasional  failure  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the 
nnsaccessful  cases  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  published  in  England 
and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  number 
of  cases  have  been  reported  where  its  employment  was  followed  by  a  perfect 
cure.  Of  twenty-two  cases,  collected  by  Mons.  Boinet,  in  1851,  in  which 
the  operation  had  been  practised,  nine  are  stated  as  having  been  successful, 
and  thirteen  as  having  been  failures.  Cases  of  cure,  by  this  method,  of 
aneurism  of  the  brachial,  subclavian,  popliteal,  and  external  iliac  arteries 
have  been  reported  by  different  observers  since  that  period,  and,  doubtless,* 
others  have  occurred  of  which  I  have  no  knowledge. 

Galvano-puncture  is  not  only  painful,  but  far  from  being  devoid  of  danger. 
In  some  of  the  reported  cases  it  produced  severe  inflammation  and  even  sup- 
puration of  the  sac,  followed  by  great  swelling  of  the  limb,  together  with 
excessive  constitutional  disturbance  threatening  the  destruction  both  of  the 
part  and  system.  The  operation  is,  therefore,  a  hazardous  one,  and  on  this 
account  should  never  be  attempted  without  due  consideration  of  its  conse- 
quences, especially  when  the  aneurism  is  large  and  situated  at,  or  near  to, 
the  trunk.  Coupling  this  circumstance  with  the  want  of  success  of  the  opera- 
tion, and  the  severe  pain  attending  its  execution,  not  to  say  anything  of  the 
danger  of  producing  sloughing  in  the  skin  and  sac  by  the  action  of  the 
galvanic  fluid  as  it  is  being  transmitted  from  the  battery  to  the  tumor,  it  is 
questionable  whether  it  is  worthy  of  repetition,  notwithstanding  the  high 
estimate  placed  upon  it  by  P^trequin,  Burci,  and  some  other  surgeons.  The 
force  of  this  conclusion  derives  additional  support  from  the  facts  collected  by 
Mons.  Boinet,  that  in  seven  of  the  successful  cases,  above  referred  to,  com- 
pression and  ice  were  employed  simultaneously,  thus  creating  a  just  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  the  inquirer  whether  these  agents  had  not  as  much  to  do  with 
the  cure  as  galvano-puncture,  if,  indeed,  not  more.  I  am  not  aware  that  this 
operation  has  ever  been  performed  in  this  country,  and  I  trust  that  it  may 
never  be  undertaken  by  any  one  who  is  not  perfectly  familiar  with  the  patho- 
logy of  the  disease. 

g.    INJECTION. 

Attempts  have  been  made  in  modern  times  to  effect  the  radical  cure  of 
aneurism  by  the  injection  of  certain  fluids  with  a  view  of  favoring  the  con- 
cretion of  the  blood,  the  consolidation  of  the  sac,  and  the  obliteration  of  the 
affected  artery  at  the  seat  of  the  disease.  The  practice  was  originally  sug- 
gested, early  in  the  present  century,  by  Professor  Monteggia,  of  Milan,  who 
proposed  the  use  of  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead,  tannin,  and  other  astringents, 
as,  in  his  opinion,  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  although  he  never,  it  would 
seem,  performed  the  operation.  His  idea  was  that,  by  throwing  these  sub- 
stances into  the  sac,  so  as  to  bring  them  fully  into  contact  with  the  blood 
within,  it  might  be  possible  to  provoke  the  rapid  formation  of  coagula,  and 
thns  effectually  arrest  the  circulation.  He  supposed,  moreover,  that  the 
remedy  might  occasionally  be  advantageously  combined  with  Brasdor's 
operation  and  with  compression  of  the  artery  upon  the  cardiac  side  of  the 
tumor,  applied  by  means  of  a  tourniquet  or  some  other  suitable  instrument, 
very  much  as  it  is  performed  at  the  present  day.  The  suggestion  of  the 
Italian  surgeon,  however,  received  little,  if  any,  attention,  until  within  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  when  it  became  the  subject  of  numerous  experi- 
ments npon  the  inferior  animals,  as  the  sheep,  dog,  and  horse,  principally  by 
the  French  practitioners,  who,  after  having  tried  various  artlcka,  Viv?^  ^\. 
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length  been  induced  to  give  a  decided  preference  to  a  concentrated  solatioii 
of  perchloride  of  iron  in  water.  The  fluid  is  introduced  into  the  sac  hj 
means  of  a  small  glass  syringe,  inyented  by  Mons.  Pravaz,  of  Ljons,  and 
represented  in  fig.  255,  a  puncture  having  previously  been  made  with  a  deli- 
Fig.  255. 


PniTas's  syringe. 

cate  trocar  and  canula,  the  latter  of  which  is  retained  in  the  sac  ontil  the 
injection  is  completed.  The  piston  of  the  syringe  is  moved  by  means  of  a 
screw,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  perform  the  operation  more  steadily,  and  with* 
out  the  risk  of  throwing  in  more  than  five  or  six  drops  of  fluid,  that  qaanti^ 
having  been  found  to  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  As  it  takes  at  least 
half  a  minute  before  the  blood  can  be  made  to  coagulate,  during  whi^  the 
heart  performs  not  less  than  thirty-five  pulsations,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
contents  of  the  tumor  perfectly  quiet,  while  the  injection  is  progressing,  by 
compression  of  the  artery  immediately  above  and  below  the  anearism. 

The  operation  is  generally  productive  of  severe  pain,  and '  as  it  is  liable  to 
be  followed  by  considerable  inflammation,  it  often  becomes  necessary  to  make 
use  of  antiphlogistic  measures,  both  locally  and  constitutionally.  Its  repeti- 
tion must  be  governed  by  circumstances ;  if  everything  passes  off  well,  and 
the  sac  is  promptly  solidified,  no  further  interference  will,  of  course,  be 
demanded  ;  but  if  the  reverse  be  the  case,  a  similar  quantity  of  the  solntion 
is  thrown  in  at  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  in  the  same  caations 
manner  as  before.  The  slightest  inflammation  of  the  tumor  contraindicates 
the  repetion  of  the  injection. 

Since  1853,  when  Mons.  Pravaz  first  published  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ments on  animals,  a  number  of  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  injections 
of  the  perchloride  of  iron  have  been  employed  in  aneurism  of  different  parts 
of  the  body,  as  well  as  in  aneurism  of  different  kinds,  as  spontaneous,  trau- 
matic, and  varicose.  The  arteries  upon  which  the  disease  occurred  were  the 
supra-orbital,  carotid,  humeral,  ulnar,  femoral,  popliteal,  and  tibial. 

Although  a  few  cures  have  been  effected  by  this  treatment,  yet  snch  is  the 
great  risk  of  inflammation,  suppuration,  and  even  gangrene,  both  of  the  sac 
and  of  the  surrounding  structures,  that  it  is  extremely  questionable  whether 
any  prudent  surgeon  should  repeat  it.  Of  eleven  cases,  reported  by  Mal- 
gaigne  in  1854,  it  is  announced  that  four  had  proved  fatal,  that  every  one 
had  had  bad  symptoms,  and  that  only  two  had  been  successful.  This  state- 
ment alone,  if  true,  as  no  doubt  it  is,  is  sufficient  to  condemn  the  operation 
as  unsafe,  and  to  render  its  adoption  improper  in  the  face  of  the  more  unex- 
ceptionable methods  of  ligation  and  compression.  The  great  desideratum 
is  to  discover  an  article,  which,  while  it  shall  promptly  coagulate  the  blood, 
will  not  cause  any  severe  irritation  in  the  sac  and  the  parts  around  it  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  acetate  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  might  have  this  effect, 
but,  although  at  least  one  successful  cure  by  its  use  has  been  reported,  yet  it 
has  not  been  tried  sufficiently  often  to  enable  os  to  pass  any  definite  judgment 
respecting  its  true  merits.  I  should  myself  have  more  confidence  in  the  effi- 
cacy and  safety  of  the  persulphate  of  iron,  generally  known  as  Monsel's  salt, 
than  in  any  other  preparation  of  this  metal.  It  is  perfectly  destitute,  or 
nearly  so,  of  caustic  properties,  and  is  the  most  prompt  and  efficient  coaga* 
lator  of  the  blood  of  which  we  have  at  present  any  knowledge. 
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h,   MANIPULATION. 

Yery  recently  tbe  attention  of  the  profession  has  been  called  to  a  new 
treatment  of  aneurism  bj  Mr.  Fergasson,  of  King's  College,  London.  It 
is  termed  the  method  by  manipulation.  It  consists  in  the  forcible  squeezing 
of  the  tnmor,  with  the  intention  of  breaking  ap  its  fibrinoas  contents  in  order 
that  some  of  the  fragments  thns  detached  may  be  carried  by  the  circulation 
into  the  distal  extremity  of  the  artery,  thereby  closing  its  orifice,  and  so 
effecting  a  radical  cure.  The  operation  was  first  performed  in  1852,  in  a 
case  of  aneurism  of  the  right  subclavian  artery,  seated  partly  within  and 
partly  on  the  outside  of  the  scalene  muscles,  the  tumor  being  about  the  size 
of  a  hen's  e^g.  The  sac  being  emptied  of  fluid  blood,  its  sides  were  forcibly 
rabbed  against  each  other,  with  the  immediate  effect  of  an  arrest  of  pulsation 
in  all  the  vessels  in  the  limb  below.  The  pulsation,  however,  returned  in 
about  seven  hours,  and  the  manipulation  was  accordingly  repeated  the  next 
day  with  a  similar  result,  but  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  a  week  that  any 
permanent  impression  appears  to  have  been  made  upon  the  circulation.  The 
tamor  now  gradually  diminished  in  size,  and  everything  gave  evidence  of  an 
ultimate  cure,  when  suddenly,  seven  months  afterwards,  the  patient  was  seized 
with  violent  fever  attended  with  excruciating  pain  in  the  part,  and  died  after 
a  few  days'  illness.  Although  the  axillary  artery  was  found,  on  dissection, 
to  have  been  blocked  up,  the  tumor,  instead  of  being  obliterated,  not  only 
remained  hollow,  but  had  extended  downwards  over  the  axillary  plexus  of 
nerves,  the  pressure  upon  which  had  probably  caused  the  excessive  pain  which 
immediately  preceded  dissolution.  In  another  instance,  operated  on  by  the 
same  gentleman,  the  result  was  more  fortunate,  but  the  cure  was  not  finally 
effected  until  towards  the  end  of  the  second  year.  Within  the  last  few  years 
several  other  cases,  also  successful,  have  been  reported  by  other  surgeons, 
among  whom  I  may  mention  Professor  Blackman,  of  the  Medical  College  of 
Ohio. 

In  a  case  of  popliteal  aneurism  recently  reported  by  Mr.  Teale,  of  Leeds, 
this  plan  of  treatment  was  successfully  conjoined  with  digital  compression. 
After  the  latter  had  been  carried  on  for  some  time  with,  apparently,  very  little 
effect,  a  portion  of  clot  was  detached,  leading  at  once  to  the  consolidation  of 
the  tumor. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  Mr.  Fergusson's  plan  of  treat- 
ment, but  it  is,  I  think,  extremely  questionable  whether  it  ought  to  be  re- 
peated. The  great  objections  to  it  are,  first,  the  uncertainty  of  the  operation, 
even  when  the  distal  end  of  the  artery  has  been  blocked  up;  secondly,  the 
tardiness  of  its  progress ;  and  thirdly,  the  danger  that  some  of  the  detached 
clots  may  find  their  way  into  the  brain,  as  in  aneurism  of  the  neck,  thus  caus- 
ing fatal  apoplexy,  as  has  already  happened  in  several  cases  in  which  the 
method  has  been  tried.  If  employed  at  all,  therefore,  it  should,  in  my  judg- 
ment, be  restricted  to  aneurism  of  the  subclavian,  axillary,  femoral,  and  pop- 
liteal arteries,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  before  the  tumor  has  acquired 
any  considerable  bulk. 

t.   VALSALVA'S  TREATMENT  OP  INTERNAL  ANEURISM. 

Internal  aneurisms,  inaccessible  to  the  ligature  and  compression,  occasion- 
ally recover  under  a  regular  and  systematic  course  of  treatment  designed  to 
promote  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  tbe  interior  of  the  tumor,  by  increas- 
ing the  plastic  properties  of  this  fluid,  and  quieting  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries.  This  treatment,  which  was  originally  suggested  by  Valsalva, 
and  which  still  bears  his  name,  consists  in  the  strict  observance  of  iVi^  i^^^m* 
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bent  posture,  perfect  mental  qaietnde,  the  occasional  abstraction  of  blood 
from  the  arm,  and  the  ase,  simply,  of  a  sufficiency  of  food  and  drink  to  pre- 
vent starvation.  When,  writes  Morgagni,  Valsalva  had  taken  awaj  as  mnch 
blood  as  was  deemed  necessary,  he  diminished  the  diet  "  more  and  more  every 
day,  nntil  only  half  a  ponnd  of  padding  was  taken  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
evening  half  that  quantity,  and  nothing  else  except  water,  the  weight  of 
which  was  also  regulated,  and  which  he  medicated  with  what  is  called  qniDce* 
jelly,  or  the  lapis  osteocolla,  ground  down  into  a  very  fine  powder.  After 
the  patient  had  been  sufficiently  reduced  by  this  method,  so  that  he  coold 
scarcely  raise  his  head  from  the  bed,  to  which,  by  Valsalva's  direction,  he 
was  confined,  the  quantity  of  aliment  was  day  by  day  increased,  nntil  the 
strength  that  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  get  up  had  returned.''  Most 
modern  writers,  in  speaking  of  this  method,  recommend,  as  important  adju- 
vants, the  internal  exhibition  of  digitalis,  acetate  of  lead,  and  opinm,  with  a 
view  of  insuring  more  speedily  and  effectually  the  ends  proposed  by  Valsalva 
and  his  followers;  the  digitalis  being  given  to  diminish  the  number  and 
force  of  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  the  lead  to  increase  the 
coagulability  of  the  blood,  and  the  opium  to  allay  pain  and  nervous  irrita- 
bility. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  number  of  cases  of  aneurism  successfnil  j  treated 
by  Valsalva  by  this  method,  but  that  he  cured  several  persons  with  it  is  a 
conjecture  warranted  by  the  statements  of  Morgagni,  by  whom  it  was  first 
described.     What  is  still  more  to  be  regretted  is  the  fact  that  we  are  equally 
ignorant  in  regard  to  the  results  obtained  by  others.     But,  notwithstanding 
this,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  treatment  is  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  has 
hitherto  received,  especially  of  late  years,  when  so  little  has  been  said  and 
done  concerning  it.     The  question,  however,  arises  whether  it  might  not  be 
beneficially  modified,  so  as  to  render  it  better  adapted  to  the  attainment  of 
the  object  which  it  is  designed  to  accomplish.     In  reflecting  upon  the  sub- 
ject, some  years  ago,  it  occurred  to  me  that,  instead  of  bleeding  and  starving 
the  patient,  upon  which  so  much  stress  was  laid  by  the  Italian  practitioner, 
the  end  might  be  more  easily  and  speedily  obtained  by  the  abandonment  of 
the  lancet  altogether,  and  the  substitution  of  nutritions  food,  in  as  dry,  con- 
centrated, and  non-stimulant  a  state  as  possible.     If  the  object  be  to  procure 
a  more  plastic  and  coagnlable  condition  of  the  blood,  to  promote  the  forma- 
tion of  clots,  this  can  certainly  be  done  much  more  advantageously,  as  well 
as  in  a  much  shorter  time,  by  such  a  course  than  by  one  of  an  opposite  charac- 
ter.    Repeated  bleeding  and  a  light  farinaceous  diet,  comprising  a  little 
pudding  and  jelly,  taken  twice  a  day,  must,  unquestionably,  render  the  blood 
very  thin  and  watery,  and  therefore  less  disposed  to  fibrinization,  the  very 
reverse  of  what  is  really  needed  for  the  cure  of  aneurism.     It  would  be  more 
in  accordance,  then,  with  sound  physiology  and  practice,  to  refrain  from 
venesection  entirely,  and  to  put  the  patient  upon  a  moderate  allowance  of 
food,  as  a  few  ounces  of  equal  parts  of  hashed  meat  and  bread,  potato,  or 
rice,  at  dinner,  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  stale  bread,  toast,  or  cracker  at 
breakfast  and  supper ;  tea,  coffee,  and  all  other  drinks,  excepting  water  and 
lemonade,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  condiments,  being  scrupulously  avoided. 
The  patient  should  be  kept  perfectly  at  rest,  in  the  recumbent  posture,  with 
the  mind  in  as  tranquil  a  state  as  possible,  while  the  system  should  be  steadily 
maintained  under  the  free  use  of  the  tincture  of  aconite,  or  of  veratrum  viride 
conjoined  with  acetute  of  lead  and  opium,  or,  what  would  probably  be  better, 
the  persulphate  of  iron.     The  pulse  should  be  brought  down,  if  practicable, 
to  forty  or  forty<five  beats  in  the  minute,  and  the  chances  of  success  would 
be  all  the  greater  if  a  prolonged  state  of  somnolency  could  be  maintained, 
the  patient  sleeping  the  greater  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours.     Protracted 
constipation  of  the  bowels  should  be  aimed  at;  if  purgatives  become  indis- 
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pensable,  they  mast  be  of  tbe  mildest  character,  as  all  irritating  and  griping 
articles  are  sare  to  do  harm  by  exciting  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries. 

The  length  of  time  daring  which  this  treatment  shoald  be  continaed  mast 
vary  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  case,  and  no  attempt 
shoald,  therefore,  be  made  to  rednce  it  to  any  general  principles.  It  certainly 
might,  with  judicious  management,  be  kept  up,  without  detriment,  for  several 
consecative  weeks.  As  the  patient  emerges  from  it,  he  should  return,  but 
most  gradually  and  cautiously,  to  his  accustomed  diet,  except  that,  for  a  long 
time  afterwards,  it  should  be  free  from  all  stimulants;  nor  should  he,  for  many 
months,  take  any,  except  the  most  gentle,  exercise.  In  short,  everything 
should  be  done  calculated  to  second  nature  in  her  efforts  to  effect  the  cure 
thus  auspiciously  begun,  and  which,  other  things  being  equal,  will  always  be 
so  much  the  more  likely  to  take  place  if  the  aneurism  be  small  and  of  recent 
standing. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  I  have  bad  an  oppor- 
tunity of  treating  three  cases  of  iutra-thoracic  aneurism  according  to  the 
plan  here  sketched;  but,  although  the  patients  seemed  to  be  materially  bene- 
fited, as  far  as  their  pain  was  concerned,  and  the  pulse  was  brought  down 
below  fifty,  I  was  not  able  to  satisfy  myself  whether  the  progress  of  the  disease 
was  at  all  retarded.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  add  that  all  the  cases  were  far 
advanced  when  they  fell  into  my  hands. 

y.  GENERAL  MSDIOAL  TREATMENT. 

Persons  affected  with  aneurism  often  experience,  as  stated  elsewhere,  great 
pain  and  other  suffering,  both  from  the  inflamed  condition  of  the  tumor  and 
from  the  pressure  which  it  exerts  upon  the  surrounding  parts.  In  aneurism 
of  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  aorta  and  of  the  arteries  at  the  root  of  the  neck, 
tbe  pain  and  dyspnceaare  sometimes  excessive,  demanding  prompt  and  vigor- 
ous measures  for  their  relief.  If  the  patient  be  plethoric,  and  the  pulsation 
iQ  the  tumor  uncommonly  active,  the  loss  of  twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty  ounces 
of  blood  will  be  useful,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  carry  the  venesection 
too  far,  otherwise  injurious  reaction  may  take  place,  and  thus  aggravate  the 
soffering.  When  the  tumor  is  accessible,  or  situated  externally,  whether 
partly  or  entirely,  the  blood  is  often  most  advantageously  abstracted  directly 
from  the  part  by  means  of  leeches,  which,  even  when  employed  only  in  small 
nombers,  generally  afford  immense  relief,  both  as  it  respects  the  pain  and  the 
difficulty  of  breathing.  Topical  depletion  is  always  extremely  serviceable  in 
inflamed  aneurism,  aud  it  is  here  also  that  fomentations  and  refrigerating 
lotions,  simple  or  medicated,  come  into  play,  frequently  exerting  their  hap- 
piest influence.  Our  choice  of  these  remedies  must  be  governed  in  these,  as 
in  other  cases,  by  the  tolerance  of  the  part  and  system.  Attention  to  posi- 
tion and  rest  must  be  enjoined,  and  strictly  carried  out.  The  bowels  are  not 
neglected,  but  great  care  is  taken  to  avoid  active  purgation,  experience  hav- 
ing shown  that  such  a  procedure  always  produces  undue  excitement  of  the 
vascular  and  nervous  systems.  Anodynes  are  always  well  borne  in  these 
cases,  and  should  be  administered  in  full  doses,  either  alone  or  in  union  with 
diaphoretics  and  expectorants,  according  to  the  state  of  the  skin  and  of  the 
respiratory  organs.  Any  complications  that  may  arise  during  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  whether  self-existent  or  dependent  upon  the  irritation  produced 
by  the  pressure  of  the  tumor,  must  be  treated  upon  broad  general  principles. 

FALSE  ANEURISM. 

A  false  aneurism  consists,  as  already  stated,  of  a  pulsating  tumor  formed 
external  to  the  affected  artery,  and,  consequently,  without  any  aid  Ccowi  \\& 
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tonics,  which  are  altogether  ezcladed  from  its  composition.  A  nnmber  of 
affections,  of  a  yerj  opposite  character,  have  been  described  under  this  appel* 
lation,  and  the  result  has  been,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  mach  confa- 
sion.  To  remedy  this  evil,  I  shall  limit  myself,  in  the  account  which  I  am 
about  to  give  of  the  disease,  to  two  yarieties  of  false  aneurism,  the  arterial 
and  arterio-venous,  the  tumor  in  each  being  strictly  circumscribed,  and  con- 
nected, in  the  former,  with  an  artery,  and,  in  the  latter,  both  with  an  artery 
and  a  vein.  What  is  called  a  diffused  aneurism  is,  in  fact,  as  stated  else- 
where, no  aneurism  at  all,  bat  merely  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  sobcn- 
taneous  and  intermuscular  cellular  tissue,  which,  although  it  may  be  somewhat 
condensed  around  it,  yet  does  not,  in  reality,  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word, 
constitute  a  proper  aneurismal  sac. 

The  most  common  cause  of  the  spurious  arterial  aneurism  is  external  injury, 
as  a  stab  or  puncture,  such,  for  example,  as  is  so  often  inflicted  in  venesection 
at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  permitting  the  blood  to  escape  in  small  quantity  into 
the  surrounding  cellular  substance,  which  is  soon  condensed  into  a  firm,  cir- 
cumscribed, pulsating  cyst,  often  not  exceeding  the  volume  of  a  pullet's  egg, 
and  of  a  rounded  or  ovoidal  figure.  Similar  effects  occasionally  follow  the 
laceration  of  an  artery,  as  that  of  the  ham,  from  the  sudden  and  forcible  ex- 
tension of  the  leg,  from  the  intrusion  of  the  sharp  end  of  a  broken  bone,  or 
from  ulcerative  action. 

Sometimes  the  aneurismal  formation  Is  secondary ;  that  is,  consequent  opon 
the  partial  cicatrization  of  the  wound,  the  interposed  or  overlying  plasma 
being  unable  to  withstand  the  impulse  of  the  blood,  and  so  yielding  before  it. 
However  induced,  all  the  tunics  of  the  artery  are  at  once  perforated,  and  the 
blood  is  sent  abroad  into  the  circumjacent  cellular  tissue,  in  the  manner  and 
with  the  effect  just  stated. 

The  sac  in  this  variety  of  aneurism,  formed  originally,  as  has  just  been 
remarked,  out  of  the  neighboring  cellular  tissue,  is  speedily  strengthened  by 
the  effusion  of  plastic  matter,  so  that,  in  time,  it  often  acquires  considerable 
thickness  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  density.  I  have  seen  a  number  of 
cases  where  the  cyst,  even  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  was  of  a  very  firm, 
compact,  fibroid  consistence,  and  of  a  white,  glistening  appearance,  its  sob- 
stance  being  convertible,  by  dissection,  into  several  distinct  strata.  The 
tumor,  particularly  in  cases  of  long  standing,  generally  contains  well  organ- 
ized concretions,  arranged  in  the  same  concentric  manner  as  in  the  true  sac- 
culated aneurism,  and  presenting  a  similar  hue  and  consistence.  The  course, 
symptoms,  and  termination  of  this  disease  do  not  require  any  special  notice, 
as  they  do  not  differ,  in  any  respect,  from  the  ordinary  form  of  the  affection. 

The  treatment  may  be  conducted  by  compression,  or,  this  failing,  by  liga- 
ture. The  compression  is  applied,  as  in  true  aneurism,  upon  the  cardiac 
aspect  of  the  tumor,  four,  six,  or  eight  inches  from  it,  with  the  instrument 
already  described,  retardation  of  the  circulation  and  gradual  obliteration  of 
the  sac  being  steadily  kept  in  view.  If  an  operation  becomes  necessary,  a 
free  incision  is  carried  across  the  tumor,  and  a  ligature  applied  immediately 
above  and  below,  as  in  an  ordinary  wounded  artery.  The  tumor  may  then 
be  dissected  out,  or,  as  some  prefer,  though  I  think  improperly,  it  may  be 
left  to  the  influence  of  the  absorbents.  As  a  preliminary  step,  a  tourniquet 
is  cast  around  the  limb  to  control  the  circulation  in  the  affected  vessel. 
Although  one  ligature  is  occasionally  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure  in  this  dis- 
ease, yet  I  would  strongly  advise  the  ligation  of  the  vessel  both  above  and 
below  the  swelling,  lest  trouble  should  arise  on  account  of  the  recurrent  cir- 
culation, and  thus  lead  to  the  necessity  of  doing  at  a  subsequent  period  what 
ought  to  have  been  done  in  the  first  instance.  The  memorable  case  of  Anel 
affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  fact  that  an  aneurism  of  this  kind,  espe- 
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ciall;  when  seated  at  tbe  bend  of  tbe  ann,  ma;  occasioDallj  be  cared  by  k 
]igstDre  applied  jast  above  the  tomor. 

1.  The  arttrio-venoiu  aneDrism,  originallf  described  ODder  the  name  of 
Taricoae  aDenrism,  consists  of  a  tamor  which  is  situated,  as  the  term  implies, 
between  a  contignons  arterj  and  rein,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  read;  interchange 
of  the  two  Jtinds  of  blood.  The  most  common  site  of  the  lesion  is  the  bend 
of  the  arm,  as  seen  in  Ggs.  256  and  S5T,  wbere  it  is  generally  caused  by  a 
pnnctare  in  bleeding,  in  which  the  overlying  vein,  nsoally  the  median  basilic, 
is  completely  transfixed  along  with  tbe  superficial  wall  of  the  brachial  artery. 
A  liniilar  accident  may,  of  course,  happen  in  any  other  part  of  the  body, 
from  a  stab  or  wound  of  a  contiguous  artery  and  vein,  as  between  the  femo- 
ral, or  between  the  aorta  and  vena  cava.  Sometimes,  again,  the  aneurism 
forms  in  coaseqaence  of  niceration,  beginning  in  one  vessel  and  gradually 
extending  to  the  other,  and  so  eventually  establishing  a  commnnication 
between  them  through  the  intervention  of  a  sac. 

Id  whatever  manner  the  aneurism  is  formed,  the  cyst  is  usually  of  small 
size,  seldom  exceeding,  and  not  often  equalling,  that  of  a  pullet's  egg.     It  is 
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composed  partly  of  condensed  cellular  substance  and  partly  of  plastic  mat- 
ter, the  latter  always  greatly  predominating,  as  is  shown  by  its  extraordinary 
thickness  as  well   as    density, 

which  closely  resembles  that  of  Pig-  257. 

tbe  fibrous  tissue.  The  tumor, 
although  it  is  seldom  tbe  seat 
of  much  pain,  interferes  more 
or  less  with  the  functions  of  the 
affected  limb.  The  opening  of 
commnnication  being  always 
very  email,  the  blood  ruBhes  into 
it  with  a  peculiar  noise,  not  un- 
like that  produced  by  the  bozz- 
iDg  of  a  fly  in  a  paper  box,  or 
the  purring  of  a  cat.  Some- 
times it  is  of  a  whirring  charac- 
ter, similar  to  tbe  prolonged  articulation  of  the  letter  R.  It  is  perceived 
both  by  the  ear  and  finger,  and  is  so  extraordinary  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  pathognomonic  of  the  nature  of  tbe  affection.  Tbe  sac  rarely  contains 
any  well-formed  fibrinous  concretions,  and,  on  laying  it  open,  it  is  often  found 
to  be  perfectly  smooth  and  white,  like  the  interior  of  an  artery.  Manifesting 
little  disposition  to  increase,  it  sometimes  remains  stationary  for  years,  but 
seldom,  if  ever,  undergoes  spontaneous  cure,  or  terminates  in  rapture,  ulce- 
ration, or  gangrene. 

When  the  tumor  is  very  small,  not  exceeding  the  volume  of  a  filbert  or  a 
pigeon's  egg,  and  does  not  occasion  any  suffering,  interference  is  neither 
desirable  nor  proper;  it  is  merely  an  inconvenience,  and  had  better  be  let 
aJone.     The  reverse,  however,  is  usually  the  case,  and  then  the  same  treat- 
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ment  will  be  required  as  in  sparions  anearism  connected  with  an  artery  only; 
that  is,  the  vessel  is  tied  just  above  and  below  the  tumor,  which  is  left  to 
undergo  absorption,  lest  its  removal  should  give  rise  to  phlebitis  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unavoidable  injury  inflicted  upon  the  affected  vein. 

When  the  disease  occurs  in  connection  with  the  aorta  and  vena  cava^  ope- 
rative interference  will,  of  course,  be  out  of  the  question;  nor  can  anything 
be  hoped  for  from  medical  treatment.  The  case,  in  fact,  is  irremediable,  and 
will  be  sure,  in  time,  to  cause  death,  either  by  the  gradual  giving  way  of  the 
sac,  or  by  exciting  violent  irritation,  pain,  and  constitutional  disorder. 

2.  Aneurismal  varix,  fig.  258,  consists  in  a  direct  communication  between 
a  contiguous  vein  and  artery,  without  the  intervention  of  a  sac ;  it  differs, 
therefore,  essentially  from  a  varicose  aneurism,  in  which,  as  has  jnst  been 
seen,  there  is  always  a  distinct  cyst,  formed  out  of  the  surrounding  tissue, 
along  with  more  or  less  plasma.     The  affection  is  altogether  so  unlike  aneu- 

Fig.  258. 


Anearismal  yariz. 

rism,  whether  true  or  spurious,  that  it  is  surprising  it  should  ever  have  been 
included  under  the  same  category. 

The  cause  of  aneurismal  varix — a  disease  first  described  by  Dr.  William 
Hunter,  in  1756 — is  usually  some  external  injury,  such  as  a  puncture,  trans- 
fixing a  vein  and  piercing  the  contiguous  wall  of  an  underlying  artery. 
Hence,  the  lesion  is  most  common  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  between  the  me- 
dian basilic  vein  and  brachial  artery,  in  consequence  of  venesection.  It  may, 
however,  occur  between  other  veins  and  arteries  lying  in  juxtaposition  with 
one  another,  either  through  accident,  or  from  the  effects  of  ulceration  com- 
mencing in  the  coats  of  one  vessel  and  gradually  perforating  those  of  the 
other.  The  orifice  of  communication  is  usually  small,  and  of  a  circular  shape, 
with  well-defined  margins,  although  there  is,  in  this  respect,  no  particular 
uniformity.  The  adhesion  between  the  two  vessels  is  generally  very  firm,  as 
well  as  of  considerable  extent,  and  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so,  otherwise 
there  would  be  constant  danger  of  the  connection  giving  way.  Owing  to 
the  incessant  interchange  and  commingling  of  the  two  kinds  of  blood,  the 
vessels  gradually  undergo  important  changes,  the  most  interesting  of  which 
are  that  the  vein  assumes  the  properties  of  an  artery,  and  the  artery  those 
of  a  vein.  The  vein,  from  the  impetuous  manner  in  which  the  arterial  blood 
is  sent  into  it  at  each  stroke  of  the  heart,  becomes  greatly  enlarged  both 
above  and  below  the  abnormal  opening,  at  the  same  time  that  it  acquires  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  density,  and  pulsates  with  unusual  force.  In  the 
arm,  where  I  have  met  with  several  instances  of  this  disease,  I  have  found 
the  dilatation  of  the  vein  extend,  on  the  one  hand,  nearly  as  high  up  as  the 
axilla,  and  on  the  other,  as  low  down  as* the  middle  of  the  forearm.  The 
artery,  which  now  receives  black  blood,  but  not  in  any  large  quantity,  is 
eventually  transformed  into  a  soft,  thin,  flexuous  tube,  which,  possessing  ra- 
ther the  properties  of  a  vein  than  those  of  an  artery,  pulsates  bat  feebly 
under  the  finger. 

The  formation  of  this  disease  is  generally  attended  with  some  degree  of 
pain  and  swelling,  along  with  interstitial  effusions,  causing  the  integuments 
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to  pit  slightly  on  pressore.  The  parts  below  the  seat  of  the  lesion  are  im- 
perfectly noorished,  and  hence  they  nsoally  feel  somewhat  cold  and  numb 
until  the  circolation  is  fally  re-established  through  the  agency  of  the  collateral 
branches.  As  the  blood  passes  from  one  vessel  into  the  other  it  produces  a 
peculiar  jarring  sensation  and  a  singular  whirring  noise,  not  unlike  the  pur- 
ring of  a  cat,  which  often  extends  to  a  great  distance  along  the  dilated  vein, 
now  performing  the  vicarious  functions  of  an  artery,  and  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  pathognomonic  signs  of  the  disease. 

In  the  cases  of  this  lesion  which  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  the 
inconvenience  has  been  so  trifling  that  I  have  not  considered  it  proper  to 
resort  to  operative  interference.  In  one  instance  the  patient  had  an  aneu- 
rismal  varix  on  the  right  arm  from  venesection  performed  upwards  of  fifteen 
years  previously,  and,  although  he  was  a  blacksmith  and  a  hard  working  man, 
it  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  interrupt  his  occupation.  When  trouble 
arises  so  as  to  render  treatment  necessary,  relief  may  be  attempted  by  com- 
pression of  the  brachial  artery,  as  in  varicose  aneurism ;  this  failing,  the 
artery  should  be  exposed  by  a  careful  dissection,  and  a  ligature  applied  both 
above  and  below  the  orifice  of  communication,  all  disturbance  of  the  vein 
being  avoided. 
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ANEURISM  OF  THE  THORAOIO  AORTA. 

The  merest  glance  at  the  situation  of  this  vessel  is  sufficient  to  impress  us 
with  the  great  importance  of  its  relations,  and  to  show  that  any  deviation 
from  its  normal  condition,  however  slight,  may  be  productive  of  the  most 
frightful  consequences. 

The  disease  may  exist,  1st,  as  a  fusiform  expansion ;  2dly,  as  a  dilatation 
of  the  coats  of  the  vessel,  affecting  the  greater  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
its  circumference;  or,  Sdly,  as  a  true,  false,  or  mixed  aneurism,  properly  so 
called,  of  variable  size  and  shape,  generally  connected  with  the  anterior  or 
lateral  aspect  of  the  artery,  the  posterior  part  being  seldom  implicated.  The 
ascending  portion  and  arch  of  the  aorta,  especially  the  latter,  are  by  far  the 
most  frequent  seats  of  the  disease,  owing  to  their  vicinity  to  the  heart,  which 
thus  imparts  to  them  its  impulsive  and  expansive  movements,  and  to  their 
greater  proneness  to  fatty  and  other  degenerations,  rendering  their  tunics 
weak  and  brittle,  and  consequently  liable  to  laceration.  In  most  cases,  the 
aneurism  is  of  the  true  species,  commencing  as  a  sac-like  enlargement,  which, 
as  it  increases,  usually  inclines  to  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  and  is  capable 
of  acquiring  a  volume  equal  to  that  of  a  double  fist.  It  soon  becomes  occu- 
pied with  organized  clots,  which  occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  accumulate 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  spontaneous  cure.  The  open- 
ing of  communication  between  the  tumor  and  the  artery  varies  in  size  from 
that  of  a  dime  to  that  of  a  twenty-five  cent  piece. 

The  disease,  which  is  more  common  in  men  than  in  women,  not  unfre- 
quently  arises  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  as  from  twenty-five  to  thirty,  in 
consequence,  apparently,  of  severe  straining  and  other  bodily  exertions.  Sail- 
ors and  mechanics  are  peculiarly*liable  to  it.  The  astonishing  frequency  of 
aneurism  of  this  vessel  is  shown  by  the  tables  of  Mr.  Crisp,  embracing  915 
cases,  of  which  382  affected  the  thoracic  aorta. 

The  duration  of  thoracic  aneurism  varies  from  a  few  months  to  upwards  of 
three  years,  the  average  being  from  nine  to  twelve  months.  The  tumor  usu- 
ally bursts  into  the  left  pleura,  pericardium,  trachea,  bronchial  tubes,  oeso- 
phagus, or  posterior  mediastinum ;  sometimes  into  the  heart,  lungs,  or  si^iuel 
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canal,  and  sometimes,  again,  bot  also  very  rarely,  externally.  Dr.  Darracb, 
of  Illinois,  has  shown  by  an  analysis  of  twenty-three  cases  that  aneurism  of 
the  descending  aorta  terminates  pretty  uniformly  by  rapture,  while  that  of 
the  arch  generally  ends  by  exhaastion  and  irritation,  or  some  concomitant 
disease  of  the  heart,  brain,  Inng,  or  kidney.  Occasionally  the  tumor  giTes 
way  when  it  is  not  larger  than  a  pullet's  egg. 

The  symptoms  of  aneurism  in  this  situation  are  chiefly  of  a  mechanical 
character,  arising  from  the  pressure  of  the  tumor  upon  the  surrounding  struc- 
tures. They  consist  mainly  of  pain,  cough,  dyspncea,  dysphagia,  enlarge- 
ment at  the  sterno-clavicular  region,  and  of  various  kinds  of  sounds,  synchro- 
nous with  the  action  of  the  heart. 

Pain,  from  the  constancy  of  its  occurrence,  is  a  symptom  of  great  value. 
It  comes  on  early  in  the  disease,  is  more  severe  in  sacculated  than  in  fusiform 
aneurism,  and  is  evidently  dependent,  at  first,  or  so  long  as  the  tumor  is  com- 
paratively small,  upon  the  pressure  which  the  aneurism  exerts  upon  the  spinal 
and  sympathetic  nerves,  and  afterwards  upon  this  cause  and  upon  the  erosion 
and  perforation  of  the  tissues,  especially  the  sternum,  ribs,  and  vertebrae.  It 
varies  much  in  degree,  character,  and  situation.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
disease  it  is  most  conspicuous  on  the  left  side ;  it  is  sharp,  lancinating,  and 
intermittent,  not  unlike  the  pain  of  neuralgia,  darting  about  in  different  direc- 
tions; at  one  time  into  the  neck  and  face,  at  another  through  the  chest  and 
spine,  now  along  the  shoulder  and  arm,  and  now  through  the  diaphragm  and 
even  the  loins.  As  the  tumor  enlarges,  and  erodes,  by  its  pressure,  the 
neighboring  structures,  the  pain  becomes  more  steady,  fixed,  and  severe ;  it 
gradually  shifts  to  the  right  side,  and  is  generally  of  a  burning,  gnawing,  or 
boring  character. 

Cough  is  also  a  common  symptom ;  it  generally  begins  early  in  the  dis- 
ease, and  is  liable  to  severe  exacerbations,  often  productive  of  intense  suffer- 
ing. It  is  of  a  crowing,  stridulons,  or  ringing  character,  and  it  obviously 
depends  upon  the  irritation  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  tumor  upon  the 
air-passages.     Sometimes  it  is  short,  spasmodic,  and  laryngeal. 

Dyspnoea  is  always  more  or  less  distressing,  especially  when  the  disease 
has  made  considerable  progress,  and  is  invariably  aggravated  by  severe  bodily 
exertion,  as  in  walking  up  a  hill,  or  ascending  a  flight  of  stairs.  It  is  occa- 
sionally extremely  violent,  although  the  tumor  may  not  exceed  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  owing  to  the  pressure  which  it  exerts  upon  the  trachea,  or  the  tra- 
chea and  bronchial  tubes.  During  the  latter  stages  of  the  complaint,  the 
breathing  is  always  so  difficult  as  to  prevent  the  patient  from  lying  down, 
perhaps  for  days  before  he  expires. 

Dysphagia  is  seldom  present  until  after  the  disease  has  made  considerable 
progress,  although  it  is  sure,  in  the  end,  to  become  a  prominent  symptom ; 
so  that,  ultimately,  the  sufferer  finds  it  very  difficult  to  swallow  anything 
either  in  the  form  of  food  or  drink. 

It  is  not  often  that  there  is  any  external  tumor,  except  when  the  aneurism 
points  in  front  of  the  chest,  as  it  frequently  does  in  the  latter  stages,  after  it 
has  partially  destroyed  the  sternum  and  the  ribs,  or  the  ribs  and  intercostal 
cartilages.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  shows  itself  on  the  right  side 
of  the  chest  from  three  to  four  inches  below  the  collar  bone,  as  a  pulsating 
swelling,  lifting  up  the  integuments  synchronously  with  the  contraction  of 
the  heart,  furnishing  a  distinct  bellows,  sawing,  or  purring  sound,  and  being 
exquisitely  tender  on  pressure.  Occasionally  the  sac  projects  into  the  neck 
above  the  fourchette  of  the  sternum,  inclining  towards  the  right  sterno- 
clavicular articulation.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  must  necessarily  overlap 
the  innominate,  common  carotid,  and  subclavian  arteries  on  the  right  side, 
and  may  even  so  effectually  compress  them  as  to  cause  their  obliteration, 
although  such  an  event  is  very  unusual. 
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A  distinct  aneorismal  soand,  or  purring  tremor,  is  Qsnally  perceptible  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  disease,  althongh  it  is  extremely  difficnlt,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, always  to  refer  it  to  its  proper  source.  It  is  synchronons  with  the  beat 
of  the  heart,  and  gradually  becomes  more  and  more  faint  as  the  disease  ad- 
Tances,  in  consequence  of  the  progressive  filling  up  of  the  sac  by  coagnla. 

Among  the  less  constant  symptoms  are,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  wheez- 
ing, panting,  or  asthmatic  respiration,  tracheal  and  bronchial  r&les,  sense  of 
constriction  of  the  chest,  oedema  and  lividity  of  the  face,  feebleness  and  irre- 
gularity of  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  from  the  pressure  of  the  tumor  upon 
the  innominate  or  subclavian  artery,  and  anasarca  of  the  extremities,  espe- 
cially the  inferior.  Alteration  of  the  voice  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and 
occasionally  amounts  to  complete  aphonia.  In  the  more  advanced  stages 
of  the  disease  there  is  also  frequently  an  enlarged  and  varicose  state  of  the 
subcutaneous  veins  over  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  generally  towards  the 
right  side. 

Now,  although  intra-thoracic  aneurism  manifests  itself  by  numerous  symp- 
toms, yet  there  is  not  one  that  can  be  considered  as  absolutely  diagnostic.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  disease  should  occasionally  terminate  fatally, 
without  any  suspicion  as  to  its  true  nature.  Such  an  error  will  be  most  likely 
to  happen  when  the  tumor  is  small,  or  when  it  bursts  into  some  neighboring 
canal  before  it  has  sensibly  encroached  upon  the  walls  of  the  chest  As  it 
increases  in  volume,  its  character  becomes  daily  more  and  more  apparent,  and 
all  doubt  must,  of  course,  vanish  when  the  tumor  points  externally,  although 
even  then  a  careless  practitioner  might  regard  it  as  an  abscess,  and,  under 
this  supposition,  be  perhaps  even  induced  to  open  it,  as  I  have  known  to  be 
done  in  two  cases,  notwithstanding  the  heaving  and  pulsating  nature  of  the 
swelling,  and  the  existence  of  all  the  other  signs  of  aneurism.  When  the 
aneurism  arises  from  the  summit  of  the  aorta,  the  tumor  projects  into  the 
root  of  the  neck,  and  may  indeed  ascend  so  high  up  as  to  simulate  aneurism 
of  the  innominate  or  carotid  artery.  From  this,  however,  it  may  in  general 
be  readily  distinguished  by  the  history  of  the  case,  by  the  impossibility  of 
tracing  with  the  finger  the  lower  boundary  of  the  tumor,  by  the  dnlness  on 
percussion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  and  by  the  presence  of  a  larger 
amount  of  dyspncea  than  usually  attends  cervical  aneurism,  particularly  in  its 
earlier  stages. 

The  auscultatory  signs  rarely  afford  any  conclusive  evidence  of  intra-tho- 
racic aneurism.  Few  surgeons  are  able  to  discriminate  between  the  sounds 
of  the  heart  and  those  of  such  a  tumor,  and  the  difficulty  must  necessarily  be 
much  increased  when,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  aneurism  and  cardiac 
disease  co-exist.  When  the  heart  is  sound,  and  the  aneurism  has  attained  a 
considerable  bulk,  the  diagnosis  will  be  less  ambiguous;  but  even  then  it  will 
require  a  very  practised  ear  to  detect  the  varying  shades  of  difference.  The 
sound  of  a  thoracic  aneurism  is  more  like  the  purring  of  a  cat  than  the  clear 
murmur  attending  the  first  sound  of  the  heart,  and  its  distinctive  features  are 
still  further  defined  by  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  tremor  or  vibratory  move- 
ment. In  the  sacculated  variety  of  the  affection,  it  is  often  impossible  to 
distinguish  any  abnormal  sound  whatever ;  at  first,  because  of  the  small  size 
of  the  swelling  and  subsequently,  because  the  tumor  is  filled  with  coagula, 
impeding,  if  not  preventing,  the  transmission  of  sound.  In  fusiform  aneu- 
rism, and  also  in  simple  but  extensive  dilatation,  the  sound  characteristic 
of  the  disease  is  generally  easily  recognized  throughout  its  entire  progress. 

Dnlness  on  percussion,  in  a  marked  degree,  can  exist  only  in  the  event  of 
the  tumor  being  of  considerable  bulk ;  a  small  aneurism  may  be  present,  and 
even  prove  fatal,  without  any  change  of  resonance.  When  there  is  dulness, 
it  is  always  most  conspicuous  at  the  upper  and  middle  part«  of  the  chest. 

Sometimes  valuable  diagnostic  information  may  be  derived  from  the  dis- 
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placement  of  the  heart  bj  the  tnmor,  its  pulsations  being  perceived  in  an 
abnormal  position,  where  there  is  no  evidence  of  plenritic  effnsion  or  disease 
of  the  Inng  to  acconnt  for  the  change. 

Among  the  affections  with  which  anenrism  of  the  thoracic  aorta  is  most 
liable  to  be  confounded  are  malignant  tnmors  of  the  chest,  especiallj  ence- 
phaloid,  disease  of  the  heart,  as  hypertrophy  and  valvular  derangement,  and 
anenrism  of  the  innominate,  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries.  The  best  seen- 
rity  against  error  will  be  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  history  of  the  case, 
and  a  thorough  study  of  its  progress,  time  often  throwing  more  light  apon 
the  character  of  the  malady  than  the  most  elaborate  anscultatory  explora- 
tions. 

The  treatment  of  intra-thoracic  anenrism  resolves  itself  into  the  adoption 
of  measures  calculated  to  relieve  the  patient's  sufferings  rather  than  to  cure 
his  disease,  of  which  there  is,  in  any  case,  hardly  even  a  remote  possibility. 
If  plethora  exist,  an  occasional  bleeding  cannot  fail  to  ameliorate,  at  least 
for  a  time,  the  pain  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  The  circulation  shoold  be 
controlled  by  the  cautious  exhibition  of  veratrnm  viride,  the  diet  be  light 
and  concentrated,  the  bowels  maintained  in  a  soluble  state,  and  snffering 
allayed  by  anodynes.  Perfect  quietude  of  mind  and  body  mast  of  course  be 
observed. 

ANEURISM  OF  THE  INNOMINATE  ARTERY. 

The  relative  frequency  of  aneurism  of  the  innominate  artery  does  not 
admit  of  any  definite  statement,  owing  to  the  great  discrepancy  in  oar  statis- 
tics. Thus,  in  179  cases  of  spontaneous  aneurism,  excluding  those  of  the 
aorta,  analyzed  by  Lisfranc,  the  innominate  is  mentioned  only  foar  times, 
while  the  carotid  is  mentioned  seventeen  times  and  the  subclavian  sixteen. 
In  Mr.  Crisp's  table  of  551  cases,  embracing  234  of  anenrism  of  the  aorta, 
the  innominate  was  affected  in  20,  the  carotid  in  25,  and  the  subclavian  in 
23.  The  disease,  as  in  the  other  arteries,  is  much  more  common  in  men  than 
in  women,  and  in  the  laboring  than  in  the  higher  classes  of  persons.  The 
greatest  number  of  cases  occur  between  the  thirty-fifth  and  fifty-fifth  year. 
It  may  exist  by  itself  or  be  associated  with  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
the  carotid,  or  subclavian.  The  extent  of  involvement  varies  from  the 
slightest  increase  of  the  normal  size  to  an  enormous  tumor,  either  tubnlar, 
fusiform,  or  sacculated  in  its  character.  Whether  every  portion  of  the  vessel 
is  equally  liable  to  be  affected  is  uncertain,  but  observation  has  shown  that 
the  disease  is  sometimes  situated  so  low  down  as  to  become  identified  with 
the  arch  of  the  aorta,  while  at  other  times  it  is  so  high  np  as  to  extend  into 
the  carotid  and  subclavian.  Occasionally,  it  is  limited  to  the  middle  of  the 
vessel,  each  extremity  retaining  its  healthy  appearance. 

Symptoms. — Aneurism  of  the  innominate  artery  usually  begins  as  a  small 
tumor  at  the  right  sterno-clavicular  articulation,  between  the  trachea  and  the 
inner  edge  of  the  mastoid  muscle,  immediately  above  the  inner  third  of  the 
clavicle.  In  some  cases,  the  patient  is  conscious  of  the  moment  when  the 
accident  takes  place,  there  being  a  feeling  as  if  something  had  given  way 
while  he  was  shaken  by  a  violent  paroxysm  of  coughing  or  engaged  in  lifting 
a  heavy  weight.  The  tumor,  at  first,  is  generally  very  small,  probably  not 
exceeding  the  size  of  a  little  almond,  of  a  rounded  or  ovoidal  shape,  distinctly 
circumscribed,  and  slightly  movable  on  pressing  the  finger  firmly  down  into 
the  hollow  at  the  top  of  the  sternum.  It  is  not  long,  however,  before  it  in- 
creases in  volume ;  commonly,  in  fact,  it  grows  rapidly,  soon  attaining  a  large 
bulk,  extending  upwards  into  the  neck,  and  laterally  towards  each  side,  but 
especially  towards  the  right,  where  there  is  least  resistance.  As  it  progresses, 
it  gradually  pushes  forwards  the  mastoid  muscle,  and  even  the  stemo-clavica- 
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lar  articulation,  forming  thas  a  large  prominence,  beating  and  tbrobbing  vio- 
lentlj  beneath  the  skin.  Now  and  then,  npon  escaping  from  the  chest,  the 
tomor  aEcenda  high  np  into  the  neck,  perhaps  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  larynx, 
and  when  this  is  the  case  it  ia  not  uncommon  for  it  to  present  a  constricted, 
honrglass-like  appearance,  as  if  a  cord  had  beeo  dniwD  tightly  across  its 
middle. 

Efftett  on  KngkbortTtg  StTudurei. — The  effects  which  the  tomor  exerts  npon 
the  neighboring  parts,  fig.  259,  are  chiefly  of  a  mechanical  character,  and 
mnst  be  considered  with  refer- 
ence, firM,  to  the  vessels  of  the  Pig.  ^9- 
superior  extremity,  neck,  and 
hrad ;  secondly,  the  trachea  and 
<Esaphagaa  ;  thirdly,  the  aorta, 
heart,  and  vena  cava ;  fourthly, 
the  nerves  of  the  neck  andchcBt; 
and,  lastly,  the  sternum,  clavi- 
cle, and  ribs. 

The  pressnre  of  the  tnroor 
npoQ  the  enbclavian  has  the 
effect  of  weakening  the  force  of 
the  circnlstion  at  the  wrist,  and 
in  some  coses  even  of  eotirely 
sappressing  it  Occasionally, 
the  pnlse  is  extremely  irregalar, 
beating  not  only  more  feebly 

than  that  in  the  opposite  limb,  A„„ri.ni.ftb.innonii«...rt.r7  pr.rtBBfcu11.7bur... 
bat  ceasing   to    act  synchro-  lag  imo  ihe  iimchu. 

Boasly  with  it,  the  blood  hitch- 

iDgand  halting,  as  it  were,  on  its  way  to  the  hand.  Any  tomor  may  of  conrse 
prodnce  sach  an  effect,  and  hence  there  is  nothing  characteristic  in  it.  In 
aneuriam  of  the  aorta,  the  signs  of  enfeebled  circulation  are,  as  a  general 
rule,  most  strongly  marked  on  the  left  side,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  tnmor, 
from  its  proximity  to  the  left  subclavian,  exerts  a  more  direct  and  controlling 
influence  upon  that  vessel  than  it  does  upon  the  right  sabclavinn.  The  pal- 
Bation  of  the  carotid  and  its  branches  is  sometimes  diminished  both  in  in- 
nominatal  and  aortic  aneurism,  but  more  frequently  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter.  It  is,  however,  a  rare  occurrence  in  either  case,  and  therefore  of  no 
diagnostic  value. 

Comprei!sion  of  the  veins  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  as  the  innominate,  jugnlar, 
and  Bobclavien,  but  especially  the  first,  by  impeding  the  return  of  blood  to 
the  heart,  will  occsHionally  cause  ademn  of  the  right  side  of  the  head,  face, 
and  eyelids,  and  of  the  corresponding  limb,  extending  as  low  down  as  the 
hand  and  6ngers.  The  occurrence,  however,  is  nncommon,  and  it  ia  probable 
that  it  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  injury  sustained  by  the  right  lymphatic  duct, 
situated  just  behind  the  tumor. 

As  the  tumor  enlarges,  it  necessarily  encroaches  more  and  more  npon  the 
trachea,  pushing  it  over  towards  the  left  aide,  and  at  the  same  time  somewhat 
backwards.  When  the  displacement  ia  considerable,  the  patient  will  breathe 
with  difficulty,  and  will  occasionally  be  unable  to  lie  down,  owing  to  the 
mechanical  obstruction  to  the  introduction  of  the  air.  Should  the  tumor  be 
situated  nnuaually  low,  or  be  of  extraordinary  aize,  it  may  compreas  and 
flatten  the  right  bronchial  tube.  Djspncea  from  both  of  theae  causes,  how- 
ever, ia  leas  frequent  in  aneurism  of  (be  innominate  artery  than  in  aneurism 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  owing  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  latter  disease,  the 
tomor  enlarges  most  in  a  backward  direction,  its  progresa  forwanls  being 
interfered  with  by  the  sternum  and  clavicle.    Displacement  of  the  a.'Bophagu& 
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is  sometimes  present  in  both  affections,  bnt  not  as  often  as  has  generally  been 
supposed.  When  existing  in  a  high  degree,  it  may  seriously  embarrass  tha 
function  of  deglutition,  especially  the  passage  of  solids. 

When  the  aneurism  occupies  the  inferior  portion  of  the  artery,  bat  more 
especially  when  it  extends  downwards  into  the  chest,  it  follows,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  that  it  must  press  upon  the  aorta,  heart,  and  vena  caT% 
pushing  them  out  of  their  natural  position,  and  perhaps  seriously  diminishing 
their  capacity.  The  particular  effect  which  such  compression  mast  exert 
cannot  always  be  diagnosticated,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  it  will 
manifest  itself  in  disordered  circulation,  especially  in  tumultuous  and  confased 
cardiac  action,  enfeebled  pulse,  and  more  or  less  dyspnoea.  An  aortic  aneu- 
rism will  of  course  be  more  likely  to  produce  such  a  state  of  things  than  an 
innominatal. 

Pressure  of  the  tumor  upon  the  nerves  of  the  neck  and  chest  induces  not 
only  pain  and  cough,  but  gives  rise,  in  many  cases,  to  severe  dyspnoea  and 
dysphagia,  the  two  latter  symptoms  being  not  always,  by  any  means,  exclu- 
sively dependent  upon  the  displacement  and  flattening  of  the  trachea  and 
oesophagus.  On  the  contrary,  they  sometimes  exist  in  a  very  marked  and 
even  in  an  aggravated  degree  when  there  is  apparently  very  little,  if  any, 
compression  of  these  tubes.  We  must  therefore  look  for  some  other  expla- 
nation of  these  phenomena,  and  the  most  plausible  one  that  suggests  itself  is 
that  they  are  due  to  the  compression  of  the  pnenmogastric,  phrenic,  laryn- 
geal, and  sympathetic  nerves,  which  are  thus  disqualified  for  carrying  on  their 
appropriate  function,  that,  namely,  of  receiving  and  transmitting,  in  a  regular 
and  harmonious  manner,  their  peculiar  influence  to  the  organs  to  which  they 
are  distributed,  and  in  which  they  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  natural  state. 

The  df/spncMif  although  not  a  constant  symptom,  is  yet  often  enough  pre- 
sent to  render  it  one  of  great  importance.  It  varies  in  degree  from  the 
slightest  change  in  the  natural  respiration  to  the  most  frightful  embarrass- 
ment, in  which  the  patient  is  almost  suffocated,  and  unable  to  maintain  the 
recumbent  posture.  It  is  of  course  most  severe  and  distressing  when  the 
tumor  has  acquired  an  unusual  bulk,  compressing  the  pnenmogastric  and 
other  nerves,  and  so  interrupting  their  healthy  action.  It  may  be  constant, 
or  paroxysmal,  coming  on  at  irregular  intervals,  lasting  for  some  time,  and 
then  gradually  receding,  though  perhaps  at  no  time  wholly  absent. 

The  dysphagia  is  also  variable  in  degree,  being  at  one  time  very  slight, 
and  at  another  so  severe  as  almost  to  prevent  the  patient  from  swallowing 
any  kind  of  food,  whether  solid  or  fluid.  In  the  more  aggravated  cases,  the 
difficulty  is  constant,  and  the  patient  finally  dies  exhausted  from  starvation. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  almost  every  case  of  dysphagia  this  symptom 
is  preceded  by  dyspnoea. 

The  pain  which  accompanies  the  disease  is  most  severe  in  the  right  side, 
in  the  situation  of  the  tumor,  from  which  it  runs  in  various  directions,  par- 
ticularly along  the  right  side  of  the  neck  and  head,  and  the  corresponding 
side  of  the  chest,  shoulder,  and  arm.  Occasionally,  though  rarely,  it  is  also 
felt  keenly  on  the  opposite  side.  It  is  generally  of  a  dull,  aching,  or  gnawing 
character,  and  is  often  so  excessive  as  to  compel  the  use  of  large  doses  of 
anodynes  for  its  temporary  subjugation. 

Cough  is  occasionally  present,  probably  in  one  case  out  of  every  three  or 
four,  but  it  is  less  common  than  in  aortic  aneurism,  and  is  a  symptom  of  no 
special  value.  It  is  evidently  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  tumor  upon 
the  laryngeal  nerves,  and  varies  much  in  frequency  and  severity  in  different 
cases  and  under  different  circumstances.  From  the  same  cause  there  is  some- 
times au  altered  state  of  the  voice. 

When  the  tumor  is  very  large,  and  extends  outwards  and  downwards,  so 
as  to  compress  the  cervical  and  brachial  plexus  of  nerves,  it  may  induce  par- 
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tial  paralysis,  as  well  as,  in  some  cases,  partial  loss  of  sensation,  in  the  npper 
eztremitj.  Soch  an  occarrence,  however,  is  extremely  rare,  as  the  sac  seldom 
attains  soch  a  magnitude. 

There  is  sometimes  marked  alteration  in  the  respiratory  sounds;  more  fre- 
quently, however,  in  aortic  than  in  innominatal  aneurism.  The  breathing, 
when  affected,  is  disposed  to  be  stridnlons,  or  wheezing,  and  this  is  sometimes 
the  case  even  when  the  patient  is  in  the  erect  posture.  The  respiratory  mur- 
mur is  seldom  affected  in  innominatal  aneurism,  obviously  because  the  tumor 
encroaches  but  little,  if  any,  upon  the  lungs ;  it  is  only  when  it  extends  deep 
down  into  the  thorax  that  it  is  likely  to  produce  such  an  effect,  and  then,  but 
not  otherwise,  there  will,  also,  of  necessity,  be  dulness  on  percussion  of  the 
chest,  over  the  site  of  the  disease.  Both  these  phenomena  are  more  frequent 
in  aortic  aneurism,  because  the  tumor  in  that  disease  always  encroaches  more 
upon  the  lungs  than  in  the  former  case. 

Finally,  the  pressure  of  the  tumor  occasionally  induces  serious  disease  in 
the  neighboring  boneSj  as  the  sternum,  clavicle,  and  first  rib,  the  contiguous 
portions  of  which  are  liable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  displaced,  then  to 
become  carious,  and  ultimately  to  be  wholly  absorbed.  In  some  cases  there 
is  complete  dislocation  of  the  sterno-clavicular  joint. 

Diagnosis After  what  has  just  been  said,  it  will  be  easily  understood 

that  the  diagnosis  of  innominatal  aneurism  must  often  be  extremely  difficult, 
its  situation  at  the  root  of  the  neck  rendering  it  liable  to  be  confounded  with 
aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  the  carotid,  and  subclavian.  Then,  agaiu, 
certain  tumors — fatty,  fibrous,  and  encysted — sometimes  form  at  the  inferior 
portion  of  the  cervical  region,  and  receiving  an  impulse  from  the  innominate, 
or  even  from  the  aorta  itself,  may  thus  simulate  the  disease  in  question. 
Finally,  I  have  occasionally  encountered  great  difficulty  in  determining  the 
diagnosis  of  disease  occurring  in  this  situation  in  consequence  of  abnormal 
pulsation  either  of  this  vessel,  or  of  the  aorta,  apparently  dependent  upon  an 
anemic  condition  of  the  system,  or  neuralgia  of  the  arteries,  and  so  violent 
as  to  communicate  a  severe  shock  at  every  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart  to  the  innominate  and  its  two  branches,  the  carotid  and  subclavian. 
The  embarrassment,  in  these  cases,  is  increased  if,  superadded  to  the  pulsa- 
tion at  the  root  of  the  neck,  there  is  an  unusual  quantity  of  fat,  or  some  solid 
growth,  and  the  sharp  thrill  so  common  in  the  arteries  of  anemic  subjects. 

On  the  whole,  the  most  reliable  diagnostic  signs  of  aneurism  of  the  inno- 
minate are,  first,  the  situation  of  the  tumor  at  the  right  sterno-clavicular 
joint,  immediately  above  the  inner  third  of  the  clavicle,  where  it  forms  a  dis- 
tinct, well-marked  prominence ;  secondly,  stoppage  of  aneurismal  beat,  thrill, 
and  bellows'  sound,  by  pressure  upon  the  carotid  and  subclavian  ;  and, 
thirdly,  unnatural  weakness  of  the  pulse  at  the  right  wrist,  with  pain  and 
oedema  on  the  corresponding  side  of  the  neck,  shoulder,  and  arm.  In  aortic 
aneurism,  the  tumor  seldom  projects  sensibly  above  the  sternum ;  certainly 
not  before  it  has  attained  a  considerable  bulk,  and  then  it  is  situated  rather 
in  the  middle  line  than  on  the  right  side;  the  arterial  pulse,  if  affected  at  all, 
is  weakest  on  the  left  side,  and  there  also  the  oedema  and  pain  are  most  con- 
spicuous; the  dyspnoea,  dysphagia,  cough,  stridulous  respiration,  and  change 
of  voice  are  more  frequent  than  in  the  innominatal  disease;  and  compression  of 
the  carotid  and  subclavian  produces  no  diminution  in  the  sounds  of  the  tumor. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  brachio-cephalic  aneurism  is  extremely  un- 
favorable. The  disease,  it  is  true,  may  last  for  a  considerable  time,  but  this 
is  very  rare ;  in  general,  it  progresses  very  rapidly,  and  soon  reaches  a  fatal 
crisis,  the  tumor  either  opening  externally,  into  the  trachea,  or  into  the  chest, 
or  else,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  wearing  out  the  patient  by  constitutional 
irritation,  asphyxia,  or  inanition.  No  instance  of  spontaneous  cure  has  ever 
been  known  to  occur  in  this  disease. 
VOL.  I. — 49 
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Treatment. — The  treatment  of  anearism  of  the  innominate  has  hitherto  htm 
most  nnsatisfactorj.  Owing  to  the  short  and  stanted  character  of  this  vet- 
sel,  and  the  close  proximity  of  the  aneurism  to  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  deliga- 
tion  on  the  Hnuterian  principle  is,  of  conrse,  altogether  impracticable,  and 
hence  the  only  resource  is  either  to  treat  the  disease  upon  the  plan  of  Val- 
salva, or  to  tie  the  carotid  and  snbclayian  at  the  distal  side  of  the  sac, 
according  to  the  method  originally  suggested  by  Brasdor.  The  treatment 
of  the  Italian  surgeon  holds  out  but  little  encouragement,  the  disease  gene- 
rally going  on  from  bad  to  worse  until  it  reaches  its  fatal  crisis,  despite  the 
most  abstemious  course  of  dieting,  rest  in  the  recumbent  posture,  the  use  of 
the  lancet,  and  the  exhibition  of  digitalis,  opium,  and  acetate  of  lead,  to  pro- 
mote the  formation  of  clots.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Luke's  case,  there 
is  hardly  an  instance  upon  record  in  which  it  was  followed  by  any  ultimate 
benefit.  Squeezing  the  tumor,  if  practicable,  would  certainly  not  be  justi- 
fiable, as  the  detached  clots  might,  and  probably  would,  fall  into  the  aorta, 
and  thus  cause  serious,  if  not  fatal,  results  on  the  spot,  from  mechanical 
obstruction  to  the  circulation.  The  operation  of  Brasdor  has  been  performed 
in  a  number  of  cases,  which  I  shall  place  before  the  reader  in  tabular  form. 

In  only  one  case  have  the  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  been  tied  simul- 
taneously. The  patient  died  at  the  end  of  six  days.  At  the  autopsy,  the 
left  carotid  and  right  vertebral  arteries  were  found  occluded,  showing  that 
the  circulation  of  the  brain  had  been  carried  on  by  the  left  vertebral  alone. 
Rossi  was  the  operator. 

In  three  cases,  the  carotid  and  subclavian  have  been  successively  tied,  as 
recommended  by  Mr.  Fearn,  of  Derby,  England. 
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Died  from  pleurisy  three  weeks  after  second  opera 
tion.    The  aneurismal  sac  was  found  filled  with 
dense,  organized  coagula,  except  a  channel  Uie 
size  of  the  artery  for  the  passage  of  blood. 

The  aneurism  increased,  and  burst  with  mortal 
hemorrhage  63  days  after  the  second  operatioa. 

Four  days  after  the  operation,  the  tumor  increated 
rapidly  in  size,  the  tumefaction  became  dif* 
fused,  and  the  patient  died  on  the  7th  Nor.  At 
the  autopsy,  the  sac  could  not  be  dissected;  it 
was  confounded  with  the  muscles ;   in   otlier 
words,  the  aneurism  was  diffused. 

In  four  cases,  the  subclavian  alone  has  been  tied,  with  a  result  of  three 
deaths  and  one  recovery. 
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The  subclavian  was  tied  immediately  above  the  cli^vicle.  The 
tumor  diminished,  but  the  pulsations  continued.  The  patient 
died  on  the  9th  day,  from  exhaustion  following  cough  and 
secondary  hemorrhage.  At  the  autopsy,  aneurism  of  the  SQb> 
clavian  was  found,  with  dilatation  of  the  innominate  and  aorta. 

The  vessel  was  tied  immediately  above  the  clavicle.  The  patient 
died  from  asphyxia,  one  month  ailer  the  operation.  The  ope- 
rator  had  supposed  the  case  to  be  one  of  subclavian  anearisn. 

The  patient,  cured  of  an  aneurism  occupying  the  upper  part  of 
the  innominate,  died  two  years  after  the  operation,  of  a  new 
aneurism  formed  above  the  first,  apparently  on  the  nmt 
trunk. 

Tubular  aneurism  of  the  innominate  and  arch  of  the  aorta; 
left  carotid  and  subclavian  obliterated  ;  death  on  the  eighth 
day  from  hemorrhage  caused  by  jumping  out  of  bod. 
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The  carotid  alone  has  been  tied  in  eleven  cases,  of  which  two  were  cored, 
afad  the  rest  died. 
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Tbe  tumor  still  existed,  with  constant  pulsation,  at  the  end  of  a 
year.  The  next  year,^  the  sac  suppurated,  and  discharged 
much  pus.  At  the  expiration  of  nine  years,  there  was  no  sign 
of  any  increase  in  the  affection. 

After  the  operation,  the  tumor  was  much  diminished  ;  but  the 
patient  died  of  asphyxia  seven  months  after  the  operation. 

The  aneurism  was  much  improved,  but  the  patient  died  from  the 
effects  of  the  ligature  of  the  carotid  upon  the  brain.  At  the 
autopsy,  the  aneurism  was  found  occupying  the  external  side 
of  the  innominate  near  its  bifurcation  ;  it  was  as  large  as  the 
fist,  and  filled  with  fibrinous  clots. 

The  patient  died  a  few  hours  after  the  operation  from  its  effect 
upon  the  brain.  The  vertebral  arteries  were  found  smaller 
than  natural. 

The  patient  was  a  negro.  He  died  on  the  twenty-first  day  after 
the  operation.  At  the  autopsy,  two  aneurisms  were  found  ; 
one  of  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  right  primitive  carotid, 
the  other  of  the  trunk  of  the  innominate. 

The  patient  died  of  pneumonia  on  the  seventh  day.  The  tumor 
had  diminished,  and,  at  the  autopsy,  was  found  nearly  filled 
with  firm  laminated  coagula. 

The  size  of  the  tumor  and  the  pulsations  diminished  after  the 
operation,  but  the  sac  inflamed,  suppurated,  and  opened  into 
the  trachea,  and  the  patient  died  on  the  sixty-sixth  day. 

The  patient  died  forty  hours  after  the  application  of  the  liga- 
ture. The  autopsy  showed  an  arterial  dilatation  of  the  inno- 
minate and  its  two  branches,  without  true  aneurism. 

The  tumor  began  to  disappear  after  the  vessel  was  ligated,  but 
the  patient  died  of  pneumonia  on  the  nineteenth  day. 

The  patient  recovered  from  the  operation,  and  died  suddenly 
twenty  months  afterwards.  The  cause  of  death  is  not  given. 
At  the  autopsy,  the  right  carotid  was  found  dilated  in  the 
form  of  a  sac,  and  filled  with  a  resisting  fibrinous  deposit. 
The  brachio-cepbalic  trunk  and  curve  of  the  aorta  were  found 
larger  than  usual,  and  the  walls  were  diseased,  but  these  ves- 
sels were  not  aneurismatic. 

The  patient  died  on  the  eighty-eighth  day  from  hemiplegia. 
The  tumor  was  solidified  by  fibrin,  a  canai  leading  through  it 
to  the  subclavian.  Four  abscesses  were  found  in  the  right 
hemisphere  of  the  brain. 


A  careful  examination  of  the  above  cases  affords  tbe  following  conclusions 
concerning  tbe  deligation  of  tbe  primitive  carotid  for  tbe  core  of  innominatal 
aneurism : — 

1.  It  reduces  tbe  volume  of  tbe  tumor.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Evans, 
of  Derby,  in  1828,  although  the  aneurism  was  as  large  as  a  walnut,  it  entirely 
disappeared  in  a  little  upwards  of  a  month.  In  Dr.  Mott's  case,  in  1829,  it 
was  of  tbe  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  disappeared  in  twenty-six  days. 

2.  The  operation  leads  to  fibrin ization  of  the  contents  of  the  sac.  These 
changes,  which  are  due,  not  to  arteritis,  but  to  remora  of  the  blood,  were 
well  displayed  in  the  cases  reported  by  Mr.  Morrison,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in 
1834,  and  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  of  Loudon,  in  1841.  In  tbe  former,  tbe  inno- 
minate artery  was  reduced  to  at  least  one-half  its  previous  bulk;  in  the  latter, 
the  toraor  was  nearly  filled  with  firm  clots. 

3.  The  operation  does  not  involve  any  special  risk.  In  five  of  the  cases 
ft  was  followed  by  death,  not,  apparently,  from  any  agency  of  the  aneurism, 
but  because  of  the  danger  which  naturally  follows  the  ligation  of  the  common 
carotid,  for  whatever  purpose.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Key,  in  1830,  the 
patient  died  of  syncope,  produced  by  coarctation  of  the  left  carotid  qlw^n^x- 
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tebral  arteries.  In  two  other  instances,  one  bj  Fergasson,  in  1841,  and  the 
other  by  Campbell,  of  Montreal,  in  1845,  death  resulted  from  pneomonia. 
In  Hutton's  case,  the  cause  of  death  was  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the 
sac,  also  a  very  common  efifect  of  the  operation  for  carotid  aneurism,  whether 
the  ligature  be  placed  above  or  below  the  tumor.  In  the  interesting  case  of 
Professor  Wright,  of  Montreal,  in  1855,  the  patient  died  of  abscesses  of  the 
brain,  the  first  example  of  the  kind  on  record  after  Brasdor's  operation, 
although  severe  cerebral  symptoms  often  succeed  the  ligation  of  the  common 
carotid  for  accidents  and  tumors  of  the  head,  eye,  and  face. 

4.  The  operation  has  not  been  productive  of  a  long  after-life :  chiefly,  per- 
haps, because  the  cases  demanding  it  were  nearly  all  inherently  hopeless, 
from  being  associated  with  organic  disease  of  the  aorta,  or  of  this  vessel  and 
of  the  heart.  Distinct  evidence  of  this  fact  existed  in  at  least  seven  of  the 
cases ;  in  the  rest  no  accurate  examination  was  made.  The  influence  of  sach 
complications  is  shown  by  the  results  which  followed  Brasdor's  operation  in 
aneurism  of  the  root  of  the  carotid  unmixed  with  any  other  lesion.  Of  five 
cases  of  this  kind,  three  completely  recovered;  one  was  successfol  so  far  as 
the  aneurism  was  concerned  ;  and  in  only  one  was  there  no  improvement 

6.  The  operation  lengthens  life  if  perilled  by  rupture  of  the  sac,  or  pres- 
sure on  the  windpipe.  In  fact,  here  is  its  great  triumph.  In  the  case  of 
Professor  Wright,  although  the  man  was  in  imminent  danger  before  the  ope- 
ration, yet  he  survived  it  eighty-eight  days.  The  mean  duration  of  life  after 
deligation  of  the  carotid,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  about  four  months 
and  a  half. 

6.  The  operation  has  occasionally  failed  to  efifect  any  local  improvement 
This  result  followed  in  three  of  the  cases,  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  fibrin- 
ization  of  the  contents  of  the  sac. 

The  facts  above  stated,  deduced  mainly  from  the  paper  of  Professor  Wright, 
in  the  Montreal  Journal  of  Medicine,  clearly  point,  as  that  gentleman  jnstly 
remarks,  to  a  division  of  cases  in  regard  to  the  applicability  of  the  operation. 
1.  The  most  suitable  cases  are  those  of  uncomplicated  innominatal  aneurism, 
being  akin  to  the  pure  carotid  form,  the  sac,  which  is  confined  to  the  part  of 
the  vessel  near  the  bifurcation,  springing  from  the  left  segment  of  the  artery, 
and  not  coexisting  with  degeneration  of  its  tunics  or  cardiac  disease.  2.  Those 
imperatively  requiring  it  are  such  as  entail  imminent  danger  from  external 
rupture  of  the  tumor  or  from  other  causes.  3.  The  most  favorable  cases  are 
aneurisms  proceeding  from  the  left  segment  of  the  artery,  because  then  the 
introduction  of  blood  into  the  sac  is  most  efifectively  impeded,  as  it  is  derived 
from  the  current  destined  for  the  vessel  which  is  tied,  whereas,  when  the 
aneurism  is  dextro-lateral,  the  same  benefit  cannot  be  afiforded,  as  the  supply 
is  furnished  by  the  subclavian.  Next  to  this  situation,  the  most  preferable, 
anatomically,  would  be  the  origin  of  the  tumor  from  the  anterior  circumfer- 
ence of  the  vessel.  4.  The  less  advantageous  cases  are  those  in  which  the 
external  tumor  extends  towards  the  middle  of  the  clavicle,  for  this  occurrence 
denotes  such  an  engagement  of  the  subclavian  as  must  effectually  counteract 
any  benefit  derivable  from  ligature  of  the  carotid.  When  the  swelling  is 
equal  on  each  side  of  the  innominate,  or  symmetrical,  then  the  only  hope  of 
a  certain  stasis  of  blood  would  be  afforded  by  tying  both  branches.  5.  The 
cases  contra-indicating  the  operation  are  those  having  complications  with 
aortic  aneurism,  or  serious  disease  of  the  heart,  unless  excepted  by  extreme 
urgency. 

ANEURISM  OF  THE  COMMON  CAROTID  ARTERT. 

Aneurism  of  the  carotid,  although  less  frequent  than  that  of  some  of  the 
other  arteries,  especially  the  popliteal  and  femoral,  has,  nevertheless,  always 
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attracted  much  attentioD,  for  the  reason,  probably,  that  its  exposed  sitoation 
in  the  neck  has  afforded  nnnsnal  facilities  for  its  observation  and  study. 
However  this  may  be,  its  history  is  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  better  understood 
than  that  of  aneurism  of  any  other  artery.  The  relative  frequency  of  the 
disease  has  been  placed  before  the  profession  by  several  writers.  Thus,  in 
the  table  compiled  by  Lisfranc,  comprising  179  cases  of  aneurism,  exclusive 
of  those  of  the  aorta,  17  refer  to  the  carotid,  the  subclavian  having  been 
affected  in  16,  the  axillary  in  14,  the  femoral  in  26,  and  the  popliteal  in  59. 
In  the  table  of  Mr.  Crisp,  the  carotid  is  stated  to  have  been  engaged  in  25 
cases  out  of  551,  embracing  234  of  the  aorta,  giving  thus  a  considerably 
larger  proportion  than  that  of  the  French  author. 

Spontaneous  aneurism  of  the  carotid  is  more  frequent  in  mcin  than  in 
women,  but  not  by  any  means  in  the  same  relative  proportion  as  spontaneous 
aneurism  of  the  other  arteries.  Thus,  in  34  cases  analyzed  by  Dr.  Norris, 
27  were  males,  and  7  females,  being  in  the  ratio  of  nearly  four  of  the  former 
to  one  of  the  latter ;  a  ratio  which  is  altogether  unequalled  by  that  of  any 
other  vessel.  An  idea  formerly  prevailed  that  the  disease  occurred  here  with 
nearly  equal  frequency  in  both  sexes,  but  such  a  conclusion  is  totally  at  vari- 
ance with  the  facts  of  the  case. 

The  disease,  although  occasionally  observed  at  an  early  age^  is  most  com- 
mon between  the  thirtieth  and  the  sixtieth  year.  It  occurs  with  nearly  equal 
frequency  on  both  sides,  and,  in  fact,  sometimes  exists  simultaneously  in  both 
arteries.  No  occupation  is  exempt  from  it.  One  would  suppose,  from  re- 
flecting upon  the  peculiarity  of  their  pursuits,  that  acrobats,  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  making  such  violent  and  long-continued  use  of  their  necks,  often 
SQstaining  enormous  loads  upon  their  heads,  would  be  particularly  prone  to 
carotid  aneurism,  and  yet  the  disease  is  hardly  known  among  them. 

The  site  of  carotid  aneurism  is  variable.  Sometimes  the  tumor  is  situated 
▼cry  low  down  in  the  neck,  close  to  the  origin  of  the  vessel ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  seated  high  up,  near  its  bifurcation.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  however,  it  will  be  found  to  be  between  these  two  points,  at  or  near 
the  middle  of  the  artery  ;  usually  rather  above  than  below. 

Symptoms, — The  tumor,  when  first  observed,  is  generally  quite  small, 
perhaps  not  exceeding  the  size  of  a  filbert,  and  of  an  irregularly  globular, 
rounded,  or  ovoidal  shape.  The  patient,  upon  being  questioned  as  to  the 
history  of  the  case,  usually  expresses  his  ignorance  as  to  the  time  of  its 
occurrence,  though  occasionally  he  is  rendered  conscious  of  it  by  a  peculiar 
stabbing  sensation  in  the  neck,  or  a  feeling  as  if  something  had  suddenly 
snapped  asunder.  Commonly  the  surgeon  is  not  consulted  until  the  tumor 
has  made  considerable  progress,  and  acquired  the  volume  of  a  hen's  ^gg^  or 
of  a  small  orange,  the  patient,  perhaps,  having  all  along  supposed  that  the 
swelling  was  merely  an  enlargement  of  some  of  the  cervical  ganglions.  A  care- 
ful inspection,  however,  promptly  reveals  its  true  character,  its  pulsation,  thrill, 
and  bellows'  sound  affording  unmistakable  evidence  of  its  close  and  intimate 
arterial  connection.  Pressure  upon  the  cardiac  side  of  the  aneurism,  by 
stopping  its  circulation,  arrests  these  symptoms,  and  causes  a  sensible  dimi- 
nution of  the  size  and  consistence  of  the  tumor,  while  pressure  upon  its  distal 
side  produces  an  opposite  result  As  long  as  it  is  small,  the  tumor  may 
readily  be  moved  about,  and  even  raised  out  of  its  bed,  especially  if  it  be 
grasped  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  during  the  relaxed  condition  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle ;  as  it  augments  in  volume  it  becomes  more  fixed  in 
its  position,  and  is  eventually  rendered  almost,  if  not  entirely,  stationary. 

The  symptoms  of  carotid  aneurism  are  altogether  of  a  mechanical  charac- 
ter, being  such  as  arise  from  the  pressure  of  the  tumor  upon  the  neighboring 
parts ;  hence,  their  gravity  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  the 
morbid  growth.     In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  there  is  either  no 
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fanctional  distarbance  whatever,  or  it  is  so  insignificant  as  not  to  attract  any 
special  attention  ;  by  and  by,  however,  as  it  progresses,  the  tumor  necessarily 
encroaches  more  and  more  npon  the  delicate  and  important  stmctares  of  the 
neck,  thus  occasioning  congestion  of  the  brain  by  retarding  the  return  of 
blood  in  the  jugular  vein,  numbness,  pain,  and  cough,  by  compressing  the 
cervical,  pneumogastric,  and  phrenic  nerves,  and  difficulty  of  respiration, 
and,  perhaps,  even  of  deglutition,  by  bearing  against  the  trachea  and  oeso- 
phagus. The  surface  of  the  swelling,  at  first  perfectly  natural,  becomes  gra- 
dually indurated  and  inflamed,  the  subcutaneous  veins  are  unosually  conspi- 
cuous,  and  the  neck  is  stifif,  distorted,  and  almost  immovable.  The  greatest 
enlargement  of  the  tumor  is  generally  in  the  direction  of  the  median  plane, 
as  the  resistance  is  much  less  there  than  externally,  under  the  edge  of  the 
sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle; 

Diagnosis, — Notwithstanding  that  the  symptoms  of  carotid  aneurism  are 
usually  well-marked,  cases,  nevertheless,  occur  in  which  they  are  so  obscure 
as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  determine  the  diagnosis,  even  after  the 
most  careful  and  patient  investigation.  The  afifections  of  the  neck  which 
are  most  liable  to  be  confounded  with  carotid  aneurism,  and  to  render  the 
discrimination  doubtful,  are  diseased  lymphatic  ganglions,  abscesses,  encysted 
tumors,  goitre,  dilatation  of  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  aneurism  of  the 
innominate  artery  and  arch  of  the  aorta. 

Enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions  of  the  neck  is  most  common  in 
young  subjects,  before  the  age  of  twenty,  whereas  aneurism  of  the  carotid  is 
rarely  met  with  until  after  thirty ;  moreover,  it  is  almost  peculiar  to  scrofu- 
lous persons,  while  aneurism  occurk  in  all  classes  of  individuals,  the  strumous 
and  the  non-strumous.  In  aneurism  the  tumor  is  generally  well-defined ;  its 
surface  is  smooth  and  uniform,  and  the  swelling  heaves  and  throbs,  as  if  it 
were  alive.  In  glandular  enlargement,  there  is  generally  a  chain  of  diseased 
ganglions,  either  scattered  about  in  different  parts  of  the  neck,  or  stretched 
along  the  inner  border  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle  ;  the  tumors  feel 
hard,  and  may,  with  a  little  care,  be  easily  separated,  not  only  from  each 
other,  but  from  the  carotid  artery,  so  as  to  get  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of 
its  pulsation. 

Aneurism  of  the  carotid  artery  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  ahsceu; 
the  tumor  has  been  punctured,  and  the  patient  has  speedily  perished  of  he- 
morrhage. Such  an  error,  of  course,  implies  great  carelessness,  and  could 
hardly  happen  at  the  present  day  when  our  means  of  diagnosis  are  so  much 
more  perfect  than  formerly.  The  discrimination  must  be  determined  on  gene- 
ral principles.  If  there  be  an  abscess,  the  history  of  the  case,  conjoined 
with  the  unnatural  heat  and  redness  of  the  part,  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
swelling,  the  febrile  disturbance,  and  the  absence  of  the  characteristic  pulsa- 
tion, thrill,  and  bellows'  sound,  will  be  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  aneu- 
rism of  the  carotid  artery. 

Encysted  tumors^  usually  containing  a  serous  or  sero-sanguinolent  fluid, 
are  liable  to  form  at  the  front  and  sides  of  the  neck,  most  generally  in  con- 
nection with  the  thyroid  gland,  but  sometimes  independently  of  it,  in  the 
cellular  tissue  beneath  the  muscles.  They  can  usually  readily  be  distin- 
guished by  their  slow  growth  and  fluctuating  feel,  the  absence  of  pain  and 
pulsation,  and,  when  they  are  attached  to  the  thyroid  gland,  by  their  obey- 
ing the  movements  of  the  larynx  in  the  act  of  deglutition.  If,  after  a  care- 
ful examination  of  their  history,  any  doubt  exists  as  to  their  real  nature,  the 
only  resource  will  be  the  cautious  introduction  of  the  exploring  needle. 

Goitre  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  carotid  aneurism  only  when  it  spreads 
laterally  over  the  neck,  so  as  to  overlap  the  carotid,  and  receive  its  pulsation. 
It  is  certainly  not  possible  to  commit  any  error  of  diagnosis  in  the  more  ordi- 
nary and  simple  forms  of  the  disease.     Confusion  is  most  apt  to  arise  when 
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anearism  and  goitre  co-exist,  or  when,  as  occasionally  happens,  the  latter  dis- 
ease is  developed  nncoromonly  rapidly,  and  is  attended  with  considerable 
local  distress.  Ordinarily,  goitre  forms  in  early  life,  at  a  period  when 
aneurism  is  extremely  infrequent;  its  progress  is  generally  tardy,  several 
years  elapsing  before  it  attains  any  material  balk,  and  is  subject  to  occa- 
sional interruptions,  and  even  total  suspension,  whereas  aneurism  gene- 
rally advances  rapidly  and  steadily,  the  symptoms  proceeding  from  bad  to 
worse,  until  it  attains  its  crisis.  Another  important  criterion  is  the  fact 
that  goitre  is  almost  peculiar  to  females,  whereas  carotid  aneurism  occurs  by 
far  most  frequently  in  men.  But  the  most  satisfactory  diagnostic  signs  are, 
first,  that,  in  goitre,  the  tumor  obeys  the  movements  of  the  larynx,  whereas, 
in  aneurism,  it  remains  stationary,  however  strong  the  efforts  at  deglutition ; 
secondly,  that,  in  the  former,  the  tumor  may  be  drawn  away  from  the  vessel, 
raised  up  or  pushed  to  one  side,  while  in  the  latter  the  vessel  follows  it,  form- 
ing, as  it  does,  a  part  of  it ;  and,  lastly,  that  in  goitre  the  general  health 
rarely  suffers,  even  when  the  tumor  is  of  large  bulk,  whereas  in  aneurism  it 
Is  always  more  or  less  impaired,  especially  when  it  has  reached  such  a  stage 
as  to  be  likely  to  occasion  embarrassment  in  regard  to  the  discrimination 
between  the  two  affections. 

A  dilated  condition  of  the  internal  jugular  vein  may  simulate  aneurism  of 
the  carotid  artery.  The  deception  will  be  more  likely  to  happen  if  the  vein 
receives  a  pulsatory  movement  from  the  heart  or  from  the  carotid,  as  when 
the  artery  is  overlapped  by  the  vein.  The  venous  tumor  may  generally  be 
distinguished  by  its  softness  and  compressibility,  by  its  situation,  which  is 
commonly  just  above  the  sternum,  and  rather  behind  than  in  front  of  the 
mastoid  muscle,  and  by  the  circumstance  that  its  motion  is  more  of  an  nndu- 
latory,  wave-like,  or  tremulous  character,  than  shock-like  and  vibratory,  as  in 
aneurism.  Superadded  to  this  is  the  fact  that  the  venous  swelling  may  be 
readily  effaced  by  pressure  applied  to  its  distal  extremity,  whereas,  in  aneu- 
rism, the  pressure,  to  produce  any  appreciable  effect  of  this  kind  at  all,  must 
be  applied  to  the  cardiac  extremity  of  the  tumor,  and  then  it  will  result  only 
in  a  diminution,  not  in  complete  obliteration. 

Finally,  a  carotid  aneurism  may  be  confounded  with  aneurism  of  the  hra- 
ckio-cephalic  artery  or  of  the  arch  of  the  f^orta,  especially  if  it  be  situated 
low  down  in  the  neck.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  difficulty  may  be  very 
great,  if  not  insurmountable.  The  best  diagnostic  sign  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  and  one  that  will  rarely  fail  us,  in  such  an  emergency,  is  afforded 
by  our  ability  to  insinuate  the  point  of  the  forefinger  between  the  top  of  the 
sternum  and  the  lower  extremity  of  the  aneurism,  while  the  head  is  being 
bent  powerfully  forwards,  so  as  to  relax  as  fully  as  possible  the  mastoid  mus- 
cles. If  this  can  be  done,  the  probability  is  that  the  tumor  is  connected  with 
the  carotid ;  otherwise  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  formed  by  the  innominate 
artery,  or  by  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

Progress, — The  progress  of  carotid  aneurism,  although  usually  rapid,  is  not 
so  always.  The  annals  of  surgery  contain  several  cases  where  the  disease 
remained  almost  stationary  for  a  considerable  number  of  years ;  in  one  in- 
stance as  many  as  fourteen.  A  spontaneous  cure  sometimes  occurs,  but  such 
an  event  must  necessarily  be  extremely  rare.  The  tumor,  if  allowed  to  go 
on  unchecked,  eventually — generally  at  a  period  varying  from  three  to  twelve 
months — destroys  life  either  by  excessive  constitutional  irritation,  hemor- 
rhage, gangrene,  pneumonia,  or  asphyxia.  When  seized  by  ulceration,  it 
may  burst  either  externally,  or  it  may  open  into  the  pleura,  the  anterior  me- 
diastinum, the  trachea,  or  one  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Treatment, — The  treatment  of  carotid  aneurism  is  generally  conducted 
according  to  the  Ilunterian  principle  of  ligating  the  supplying  vessel  at  the 
cardiac  side  of  the  tumor ;  and,  fortunately,  as  the  disease  is  ordinarily  situ- 
ated rather  high  up,  this  may  commonly  be  done  vrilViOwX.  «av^  ^^x^  ^x^^ 
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difficnltj,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  affection,  before  the  swelling 
has  attained  mnch  balk.  When  the  taroor  is  of  great  size,  or  located  at  the 
inferior  part  of  the  neck,  we  may  be  compelled  to  adopt  the  method  of 
Brasdor,  and  tie  the  carotid  on  the  distal  side  of  the  anenrism,  trasting  that 
the  blood  in  the  tomor^  no  longer  finding  an  outlet,  will  gradually  coagalate, 
and  so  effect  its  obliteration.  The  fact  is,  this  artery,  owing  to  the  total  ab- 
sence of  collateral  branches,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  operation,  and  it  is 
well  that  it  should  be  so,  seeing  that,  if  it  were  otherwise,  we  should  be  ob- 
liged to  resign  many  of  the  more  severe  cases  of  carotid  anenrism  to  their 
fate,  without  any  attempt  whatever  at  surgical  interference.  It  is  obvious, 
from  the  relations  of  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  neck  to  the  tumor,  that 
compression,  now  so  much  employed  in  the  treatment  of  aneurism  of  the  lower 
extremity,  cannot  be  brought  in  play  here,  the  parts  being  intolerant  of  the 
requisite  manipulation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  obstruction  which  it  would  oc- 
casion to  the  return  of  the  blood  in  the  internal  jugular  vein,  which,  being 
dammed  up  in  the  brain  and  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  might  speedily 
induce  apoplexy,  and  other  serious  cerebral  symptoms,  endangering  the 
patient's  life.  When  the  tumor  is  of  extraordinary  bulk,  rendering  ligation 
of  the  carotid  impracticable  at  any  point,  our  only  hope,  faint  though  it  be, 
is  the  success  of  general  measures,  particularly  Valsalva's  method,  for  expe- 
rience has  conclusively  proved  that  no  benefit  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
ligation  of  the  innominate  artery,  as  originally  proposed  and  practised  by 
Dr.  Mott.  The  deligation  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  carotid  might  be 
tried  with  a  better  prospect  of  success,  but  this  also  would  be  likely  to  fail, 
owing  to  the  numerous  offsets  of  the  external  carotid,  which,  unless  included 
in  separate  ligatures,  would  continue  to  transmit  the  blood  from  the  tumor 
with  sufficient  force  and  activity  to  maintain  its  circulation  unimpaired,  and 
so  inevitably  frustrate  the  intentions  of  the  operation. 

When  the  tumor  is  unusually  voluminous,  or  even  of  moderate  size,  bat 
situated  very  low  down,  overlapping  and  compressing  the  trachea,  the  symp- 
toms may  be  so  urgent  as  to  demand  the  operation  of  laryngotoroy,  to  save 
the  patient  from  impending  asphyxia.  Such  an  event  must,  however,  be  very 
uncommon. 

A  very  interesting  case  of  carotid  aneurism  has  been  related  by  Dr.  Robert- 
son, of  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  performed  an  operation  after  the  tumor  had 
burst  into  the  oesophagus.  The  swelling  was  situated  so  low  down  that  he 
was  compelled  to  ligate  the  vessel  only  half  an  inch  above  its  origin  from  the 
innominate  artery.  Notwithstanding  these  unfavorable  circumstances,  the 
patient  made  an  excellent  recovery,  the  ligature  coming  away  on  the  seven- 
teenth day. 

The  operation  of  tying  the  carotid  is  easy  enough  in  ordinary  cases,  but 
when  the  aneurism  is  large,  or  the  neck  very  short  and  fat,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  trying  undertakings  in  surgery.  The  principal  accidents 
likely  to  attend  it  are  the  inclusion  of  the  jugular  vein  and  pneumogastric 
nerve  in  the  ligature,  and  the  wounding  of  some  of  the  smaller  vessels  of  the 
neck,  which  it  is  sometimes  more  difficult  to  find  and  secure  than  the  carotid 
itself. 

Mortality  and  other  Effects, — Of  the  mortality  of  the  operation  for  carotid 
aneurism,  a  tolerably  accurate  estimate  may  be  formed  from  the  data  now 
before  the  profession.  Of  21  cases  mentioned  by  Mr.  Crisp,  10  were  suc- 
cessful, and  11  fatal.  In  5,  the  artery  was  ligated  at  the  distal  side  of  the 
tumor,  and  of  these,  3  recovered,  the  other  2  being  only  somewhat  bene- 
fited. Of  the  11  fatal  cases,  5  were  lost  by  hemorrhage,  2  by  inflammation 
of  the  sac  and  artery,  and  1  by  spasm  of  the  glottis,  the  cause  of  death  in  the 
remaining  8  being  doubtful.  The  table  of  Dr.  Norris  contains  an  analysis 
of  38  cases,  in  which  the  carotid  was  tied  for  aneurism,  including  4,  however, 
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in  which  the  disease  was  foand,  after  the  operation,  not  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  artery.  Of  these  cases,  22  recovered,  and  16  died.  The 
cause  of  death  is  mentioned  in  only  12  of  the  cases ;  in  5  it  was  hemorrhage, 
in  2  inflammation  of  the  sac,  in  2  apoplexy  and  congestion  of  the  brain,  in  1 
cerebritis,  in  1  spasm  of  the  glottis,  and  in  1  exhaustion. 

In  6  of  the  38  cases,  the  aneurism  suppurated,  and  either  burst  or  was  laid 
open ;  of  these,  4  died  and  2  recovered.  In  one  instance  the  opening  in  the 
sac  occurred  four  months,  and  in  another  nearly  eight  months,  after  the  ope- 
ration. In  one  fatal  case  the  tumor  burst  into  the  pharynx  fifteen  days  after 
the  deligation  of  the  artery,  and  in  another  case,  which,  however,  recovered, 
it  had  discharged  some  of  its  contents  into  the  mouth  prior  to  the  operation. 

Return  of  pulsation  in  the  tumor,  after  the  operation,  was  noted  in  nine  of 
the  thirty-eight  cases ;  in  one  the  pulsation  never  ceased  entirely  for  two 
months,  and  in  another  it  continued  for  upwards  of  four  months. 

The  detachment  of  the  ligature  occurred,  in  13  cases,  before  the  twentieth 
day ;  in  T,  between  the  twentieth  and  thirtieth,  and  in  1  on  the  thirty-third 
day.     The  time,  in  the  remaining  cases,  was  not  observed. 

In  seven  of  the  cases,  analyzed  by  Dr.  Norris,  there  was  a  mistake  in  the 
diagnosis,  as  was  proved  on  the  dissection,  for  all  the  patients  died.  In  four, 
the  disease  consisted  of  dififerent  kinds  of  tumors ;  in  two,  of  aneurisms  sup- 
posed to  be  abscesses ;  and  in  one,  of  an  aneurism  of  the  vertebral  artery. 
The  examples  of  mistaken  diagnosis  include  the  celebrated  case  of  Mr.  Lis- 
ton,  of  a  lad,  nine  years  of  age,  who  had  a  tumor  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck 
of  two  months'  standing,  which,  although  seated  over  the  carotid,  was  en- 
tirely free  from  pulsation,  except  along  the  track  of  that  vessel.  Under  the 
conviction  that  it  was  merely  an  abscess,  a  bistoury  was  introduced,  the 
removal  of  which  was  followed  by  a  gush  of  arterial  blood  to  the  amount  of 
four  ounces.  The  bleeding  being  arrested  by  closing  the  wound  with  the 
twisted  suture,  the  common  carotid  was  tied  on  the  following  day,  October 
21st,  close  to  its  origin  from  the  innominate  artery.  On  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber, the  arterial  hemorrhage  suddenly  recurred,  but  was  suppressed  by  plug- 
ging the  wound  with  lint ;  it,  however,  again  broke  forth,  and  proved  fatal 
on  the  5th,  that  is,  fifteen  days  after  the  operation.  Although  the  ligature 
had  retained  its  hold  upon  the  artery,  the  proximal  end  of  the  vessel  was 
found  to  be  quite  patulous,  no  attempt  having  been  made  at  the  formation  of 
a  coagulum.  The  probability  is  that,  as  Mr.  Liston  has  suggested,  the 
tamor,  in  this  remarkable  case,  was  originally  a  scrofulous  abscess,  a  part  of 
the  wall  of  which  was  formed  by  the  carotid ;  the  latter,  becoming  ulcerated, 
finally  gave  way,  and  thus  sent  its  contents  into  the  cyst  inclosing  the  matter. 

Injury  to  the  internal  jugular  vein  has  been  a  cause  of  death  in  several 
cases  of  ligation  of  the  carotid.  In  an  instance  in  which  Barovero  included 
this  vessel  with  the  artery,  the  patient  died  on  the  sixty-ninth  day  of  gastric 
fever.  Mr.  Crisp  met  with  a  case  where  a  surgeon  tied  the  internal  jugular 
vein  instead  of  the  carotid ;  the  patient  was  a  child,  and  the  error  was  not 
discovered  until  after  death. 

Very  serious  cerebral  and  pulmonic  symptoms  occasionally  follow  the 
ligation  of  the  carotid  artery,  and  are  among  the  principal  sources  of  the 
mortality  from  this  operation.  The  efifects  which  the  operation  produces 
upon  the  brain  have  been  elucidated  both  by  experiments  upon  the  inferior 
animals  and  by  observations  upon  the  human  subject,  and  manifest  themselves 
in  various  ways  and  at  different  intervals.  Their  full  importance,  however, 
was  not  known  until  |/ter  the  publication  of  the  researches  of  Mr.  Chevers, 
of  London,  in  1845,  to  whom  the  profession  is  greatly  indebted  for  the 
valuable  light  which  he  has  thrown  upon  a  subject  which,  up  to  that  period, 
had  been  entirely  overlooked.  In  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  cases 
analyzed  by  Dr.  Norris,  in  which  the  common  carotid  was  tied  either  foe 
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anearism,  wounds,  or  erectile  tamors,  more  or  less  severe  cerebral  distoib- 
aDce  occarred  in  thirty.  Some  of  these  cases  recovered  completely,  some 
got  well  of  the  operation,  but  remained  afterwards  in  a  crippled  condition, 
and  some,  perhaps  the  majority,  died,  the  period  of  death  varying  from  a  few 
honrs  to  several  months. 

There  is  no  uniformity  either  in  the  character  or  in  the  manifestation  of 
the  cerebral  symptoms.  Sometimes  they  come  on  immediately,  or  at  all 
events,  within  a  few  hours  after  the  deligation  of  the  vessel ;  while  at  other 
tiroes,  and  perhaps  most  generally,  they  do  not  appear  until  the  end  of 
several  days,  weeks,  or  even  months.  Their  access  is  usually  sadden,  but 
occasionally  so  gradual  and  imperceptible  as  to  keep  the  patient  in  ignorance 
of  it  until  it  is  discovered  accidentally.  The  most  frequent  symptoms,  on 
the  whole,  are  convulsions  and  paralysis.  The  former  are  sometimes  general, 
but  much  ofbener  partial,  affecting,  for  example,  one  arm,  a  leg,  or  one  side 
of  the  face ;  in  some  cases,  there  are  merely  spasmodic  twitches,  or  irregular, 
involuntary  movements.  The  paralysis  occasionally  exists  on  the  side  of  the 
affected  artery,  but  in  most  cases  it  occurs  on  the  opposite  side,  when  it 
sometimes  pervades  one-half  of  the  body,  as  in  hemiplegia,  though  generally 
it  is  only  of  limited  extent,  being  confined,  perhaps,  to  the  face,  tongne, 
throat,  fauces,  eyelid,  hand,  arm,  leg,  or  thigh.  Sometimes  there  is  dimness 
of  vision,  with  or  without  dilatation  of  the  pupil ;  a  feeling  of  drowsinesB, 
somnolency,  stupor,  or  coma ;  dizziness,  vertigo,  or  headache ;  noise  in  the 
ears  or  partial  deafness ;  delirium,  either  alone  or  conjoined  with  paralysis  or 
convulsions ;  difficulty  of  deglutition  ;  dyspncea ;  a  sense  of  coldness,  or  cold- 
ness and  numbness ;  and  various  other  symptoms,  mostly  of  an  anomalons, 
nervous  character.  Occasionally  these  effects  rapidly  disappear,  but  in  gene- 
ral they  are  more  or  less  persistent,  and  in  some  cases  they  remain  up  to  the 
moment  of  the  death  of  the  patient.  In  some  instances,  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  or  of  the  brain  and  its  envelops,  supervenes,  either  soon  after  the 
deligation  of  the  vessel,  or  at  a  more  or  less  remote  period. 

How  are  these  phenomena  produced  ?  Are  they  caused  merely  by  an 
inadequate  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain,  or  are  they  the  consequence  solely 
of  a  loss  of  equilibrium  in  the  cerebral  circulation  ?  To  these  questions  it  is 
of  course  impossible  to  return  anything  like  a  definite  answer.  It  would 
seem  probable,  from  the  free  anastomosis  which  exists  between  the  branches 
of  the  internal  carotid  arteries,  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  these  arteries 
and  the  vertebral,  on  the  other,  that  they  could  not  be  occasioned  by  a  mere 
want  of  blood,  inasmuch  as  these  vessels  are  capable  of  furnishing  the  organ 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  that  material  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  its 
healthy  functions.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  unpleasant  effects 
may  and  do  follow  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  from 
the  brain,  resembling  those  produced  by  copious  bleeding  at  the  arm,  or  by 
a  smart  concussion  of  the  brain.  In  some  instances,  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  they  are  the  result  of  the  inclusion  of  an  important  nerve ;  while 
in  another  class  of  cases,  as  when  several  weeks  or  months  elapse  before  their 
supervention,  they  would  seem  to  be  the  direct  consequence  of  inflammation. 
Under  the  latter  circumstances,  dissection  reveals  softening  of  the  cerebral 
substance  and  effusion  of  serum,  or  of  serum  and  lymph,  in  the  ventricles  and 
upon  the  surface  of  the  brain. 

The  most  constant  pulmonary  effects  occasioned  by  the  ligation  of  the 
carotid  artery  are  cough,  bronchitis,  and  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary 
tissue.  Cough  is  not  only  a  very  frequent  occurreuce  J^ut  often  one  of  great 
severity,  rendering  it  sometimes  extremely  difficult  to  cneck  it.  It  generally 
comes  on  soon  after  the  operation,  in  fits  of  a  violent  spasmodic  character,  in 
which  the  patient  is  in  the  deepest  distress,  looking  and  acting  as  if  he  were 
about  to  be  suffocated.     Its  duration  is  variable ;  sometimes  lasting  only  a 
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few  hoars,  while  at  other  times  it  continnes,  as  a  prominent  symptom,  for 
days  together.  When  very  severe,  it  may  occasion  hemorrhage  in  the  wound, 
by  reopening  some  of  the  vessels. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  this  coagh  is  induced.  From  the  fact  that 
It  often  follows  immediately  upon  the  operation,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  may 
arise  from  the  inclusion  in  the  ligature  of  some  nervous  filament,  which  thus 
sets  up  irritation  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages,  especially  of 
the  larynx  and  trachea,  causing  an  effect  not  dissimilar  from  that  awakened 
by  the  sudden  intromission  of  a  drop  of  water  into  the  windpipe.  That 
the  effect  must  be  somewhat  of  this  character  would  seem  probable,  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  spasmodic  and  uncontrollable  nature  of  the  cough  which 
generally  characterizes  the  attack.  At  other  times,  the  cough  may  be  purely 
sympathetic,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  may  be  caused  by  the  compression  of 
the  filaments  of  the  tri-splanchnic  nerve,  which  are  so  abundantly  distributed 
through  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  especially  those  about  the  neck  and  chest. 

The  effects  which  the  ligation  of  the  carotid  exerts  upon  the  bronchia  and 
longs  set  in  at  various  periods  after  the  operation,  and  are  denoted  by  the 
usual  rational  and  physical  signs.  On  dissection,  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  former  is  found  to  be  of  a  reddish  color,  either  uniformly,  or  in  patches, 
greatly  engorged  with  blood,  and  covered  with  pus,  or  pus  and  lymph.  The 
lungs  are  abnormally  vascular,  loaded  with  black  blood,  more  or  less  hepa- 
tized,  or  solidified  at  one  point  and  softened  at  another.  Blood  and  pus  are 
sometimes  contained  in  the  anterior  mediastinum  ;  the  pleura  has  been  known 
to  be  the  seat  of  extensive  effusions ;  now  and  then  there  are  traces  of  in- 
flammation of  the  larynx  and  trachea ;  and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  the 
examination  reveals  the  existence  of  pericarditis  and  endocarditis.  When 
the  inflammation  of  the  respiratory  organs  is  at  all  considerable,  the  blood 
drawn  during  life  generally  evinces  a  buffed,  if  not  also  a  cupped  appearance. 

Such  being  the  effects  which  are  liable  to  follow,  probably  in  one  case  out 
of  every  four  or  five,  in  the  brain  and  lungs,  in  consequence  of  the  deliga- 
tion  of  the  carotid,  it  is  obvious  that  they  should  be  carefully  looked  for,  in 
order  that  proper  measures  may  be  adopted  for  their  prompt  and  efficient 
removal  the  moment  they  arise.  Much  may  be  done,  in  most  instances,  by 
way  of  prevention,  by  a  judicious  preparatory  course,  consisting  of  venesec- 
tion, purgatives,  light  diet,  and  repose  of  mind  and  body,  which  cannot  fail 
to  contribute  materially  to  the  protection  both  of  the  brain  and  lungs.  The 
operation  having  been  performed,  these  organs  are  most  sedulously  watched, 
the  least  indication  that  arises  being  met  by  appropriate  means ;  and  in  this 
way,  the  case  is  safely  conducted  to  a  favorable  issue.  If  the  patient  be  pale 
and  faint,  alcoholic  stimulants,  cautiously  and  judiciously  administered,  will 
be  of  service ;  cough  and  convulsive  symptoms  are  treated  with  anodynes 
and  antispasmodics,  particularly  morphia ;  and  inflammation  is  controlled  by 
the  lancet,  leeches,  blisters,  purgatives,  aconite,  and  antimonials. 

ANEURISM  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  OAROTID. 

Spontaneous  aneurism  of  the  external  carotid  is  perhaps  still  more  uncom- 
mon than  that  of  the  internal  carotid ;  its  history,  consequently,  is  involved 
in  obscurity.  The  situation  of  the  tumor  just  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  its 
throbbing,  pulsatile  character,  and  its  gradually  increasing  volume,  would 
serve  to  distinguish  it  from  ordinary  growths  in  this  portion  of  the  cervical 
region. 

ANEURISM  OF  THE  OPHTHALMIO  ARTERY. 

Aneurism  of  this  artery  is  rare,  both  as  a  traumatic  and  as  a  spontaneous 
affection.     The  former  is  usually  caused  by  severe  injury,  and  is  apt  to  be 
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followed  bj  excessive  enlargement  of  the  structures  of  the  orbit  with  protro- 
sion  of  the  eye.  A  number  of  cases  of  spontaneous  aneurism  of  this  artery 
are  upon  record,  in  only  a  few  of  which,  however,  the  nature  of  the  disease 
has  been  verified  by  dissection.  Aneurism  by  anastomosis  is  also  sometimes 
met  with.  The  progress  of  aneurism  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  is  asaally  slow, 
and  the  symptoms  are  always  characteristic.  The  proper  remedy  Is  ligation 
of  the  common  carotid  artery  as  early  in  the  disease  as  possible,  before  there 
is  any  serious  structural  change  in  the  parts.  Of  four  cases  treated  in  this 
way,  and  recently  reported  by  Mr.  Thomas  Nunneley,  of  London,  three 
proved  successful,  the  other  having  perished  from  hemorrhage  on  the  sixteenth 
day.  In  anastomotic  aneurism,  a  cure  has  occasionally  been  effected  by  in- 
jection of  perchloride  of  iron ;  and  lately  several  eases  have  been  soccess- 
fully  treated  by  digital  compression  of  the  carotid. 

ANEURISM  OF  THE  INTERNAL  CAROTID. 

Aneurism  of  the  internal  carotid  has  been  observed  only  in  a  few  instances, 
its  deep  situation  at  the  side  of  the  neck  and  its  exemption  from  ossific  and 
fatty  degeneration  serving  to  protect  it  from  this  disease.  The  diagnosis 
must  necessarily  be  obscure,  and  is  generally  only  determined  after  death. 
The  London  and  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  for 
1842,  contains  the  particulars  of  a  remarkable  case  of  aneurism  of  this  vessel 
observed  by  Mr.  Syme.  The  patient,  a  woman  aged  sixty,  had  had  a  tumor 
for  about  five  months  in  the  throat,  in  the  usual  situation  of  abscess  of  the 
tonsil.  It  had  attained  about  the  size  of  a  large  walnut,  exhibited  a  diffused 
appearance  when  viewed  through  the  mouth,  and  pulsated  in  a  strong  and 
characteristic  manner  in  every  portion  of  its  extent.  The  ligation  of  the 
common  carotid  artery  diminished,  but  did  not  completely  arrest,  the  throb- 
bing. The  woman  died  in  thirty  hours  after  the  operation  without  any 
assignable  cause.  Had  a  less  careful  surgeon  had  the  management  of  this 
case,  he  might  probably  have  punctured  the  tumor  under  the  supposition  of 
its  being  an  abscess,  and  thus  instantly  hurled  his  patient  out  of  existence, 
much  to  his  own  discredit  and  that  of  the  profession. 

ANEURISM  OF  THE  VERTEBRAL  ARTERY. 

Aneurism  of  this  artery,  both  spontaneous  and  traumatic,  is  extremely 
uncommon,  a  circumstance  no  doubt  due  to  the  deep  situation  of  this  vessel 
and  to  its  freedom  from  ossification.  In  two  very  interesting  cases  of  this 
disease,  described  by  Ramaglia,  of  Naples,  and  South,  of  London,  the  diag- 
nosis was  so  obscure  that  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  was  not  detected 
until  after  death.  In  both  the  common  carotid  was  tied,  without,  of  course, 
any  benefit.  In  the  former,  which  was  an  example  of  traumatic  aneurism, 
situated  behind  the  left  ear,  the  operator,  finding  that  the  deligation  did  not 
arrest  the  pulsation,  removed  the  ligature  and  treated  the  case  upon  general 
principles,  death  occurring  soon  after.  In  the  other  instance,  in  which  the 
carotid  artery  could  be  distinctly  traced  over  the  tumor,  this  vessel  was  also 
tied  under  the  supposition  that  it  was  the  seat  of  the  swelling.  The  tumor, 
however,  rapidly  increased,  and  in  a  fortnight  after  caused  death  by  bursting 
into  the  trachea.  Dissection  showed  that  it  was  an  aneurism  of  the  verte- 
bral artery,  situated  between  the  transverse  processes  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  cervical  vertebra;. 

Mbbus,  a  German  surgeon,  has  reported  a  case  of  aneurism  of  the  verte- 
bral artery,  the  result  of  a  wound  of  the  neck,  in  which  a  cure  was  effected 
by  compression  and  the  use  of  ice. 
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ANEXJBISM  OF  THE  SUBCLAVIAN. 

Statistics  prove  that  anenrism  of  the  snbclavian  is  Dearly  as  frequent  as 
that  of  the  carotid.  Id  LisfraDc's  table  the  popliteal  comes  first,  then  the 
femoral,  Dext  the  carotid,  aod  then  the  snbclavian^  the  latter  having  sufifered 
in  16  cases  oat  of  IT 9.  Id  the  table  of  Mr.  Crisp,  comprising  295  cases  of 
external  aneurism,  the  subclavian  was  engaged  in  23,  and  the  carotid  in  25. 
The  disease  is  more  frequent  in  the  right  artery  than  in  the  left,  in  men  than 
in  women,  and  in  the  laboring  than  in  the  higher  classes.  The  period  of  life 
doring  which  most  of  the  cases  occur  is  between  the  thirtieth  and  fiftieth 
years. 

The  disease  may  afifect  any  portion  of  the  artery,  but  is  most  frequent 
beyond  the  scalene  mnscles,  a  short  distance  before  it  becomes  merged  in  the 
axillary.  The  form  of  the  aneurism  is  generally  globular  or  ovoidal,  but 
cases  are  observed  in  which  it  has  a  singalarly  compressed  appearance ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  remarkably  lobalated,  especially  when  it  is  very 
capacious,  and  extends  deeply  among  the  surrounding  structures,  which  thus 
indent  its  surface.  Its  volume  is  seldom  very  large,  unless  it  becomes  dififuse, 
when  it  may  attain  an  enormous  magnitude,  reaching  nearly  up  to  the  angle 
of  the  jaw,  pushing  out  the  clavicle,  overlapping  the  trachea,  displacing  the 
scapula,  pressing  backwards  against  the  ribs  and  spine,  and  dipping  into  the 
cavity  of  the  chest  so  as  to  force  down  the  lung  and  impede  respiration. 

As  the  tumor  enlarges,  it  necessarily  encroaches  upon  and  compresses  the 
neighboring  parts,  causing  more  or  less  pain,  oedema,  difficulty  of  respiration, 
dilatation  of  the  veins  of  the  neck,  chest,  and  upper  extremity,  and  a  feeling 
of  numbness  and  sometimes  even  partial  paralysis.  Originally  small,  deep 
seated,  circumscribed,  indolent,  and  movable,  it  generally  steadily  augments 
in  volume,  approaching,  as  it  does  so,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  surface,  loses 
Its  defined  shape,  becomes  the  seat  of  incessant  pain,  and  at  length  contracts 
firm  adhesions  to  the  surrounding  structures,  identifying  itself,  as  it  were, 
with  them.  Examined  with  the  ear  and  hand,  it  readily  imparts  to  them  the 
peculiar  beat,  thrill,  and  bellows'  sound  so  characteristic  of  aneurism  in  other 
regions. 

Diagnom, — The  diagnosis  of  subclavian  aneurism  is  sometimes  extremely 
difficult,  and  several  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  the  vessel  was  ligated 
where  no  disease  of  the  kind  existed.  The  afl^ections  with  which  it  is  most 
liable  to  be  confounded  are  aneurism  of  the  innominate  artery  or  arch  of  the 
aorta,  abscesses,  and  various  kinds  of  tumors,  solid  and  encysted,  benign  and 
malignant.  As  these  lesions  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  this  region,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  surgeon  to  be  too  cautious  in  his  examination  of  cases 
involving  questions  of  diagnosis. 

The  history  of  the  tumor  and  its  situation  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  just 
above  the  clavicle,  generally  afford  important  data  in  regard  to  the  diagnosis. 
If  the  patient  is  under  thirty  years  of  age,  it  may  almost  certainly  be  assumed 
that  the  disease  is  not  spontaneous  aneurism,  as  there  are  probably  not  three 
well-authenticated  cases  on  record  in  which  the  subclavian  was  thus  affected  at 
this  early  period.  Aneurism  of  the  innominate  is  situated  lower  down,  and 
approaches  nearer  to  the  middle  line,  than  aneurism  of  its  subclavian  divi- 
sion ;  and  in  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  the  tumor,  although  it  may  extend  into 
the  neck,  rarely  projects  as  far  above  the  clavicle  as  in  the  lesion  in  question  ; 
certainly  not  in  its  earlier  stages,  when  alone  a  correct  diagnosis  can  be  of 
any  avail  in  an  operative  point  of  view.  If  the  case  be  seen  soon  after  its 
commencement,  before  the  tumor  has  attained  any  considerable  bulk,  a  very 
good  idea  may  often  be  formed  as  to  the  precise  portion  of  the  artery  that  is 
affected  by  it.     Thus,  for  example,  if  the  aneurism  occupies  the  space  imm^- 
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diately  exterior  to  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  mnscle,  and  manifests  a  tendency 
to  extend  upwards  into  the  neck,  and  downwards  in  the  direction  of  the 
axilla,  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  is  seated  upon  the  outer  portion  of  the 
vessel,  beyond  the  scalene  muscles.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  couclnded 
that  it  is  connected  with  the  inner  portion  of  the  artery,  if  the  tumor  is  placed 
under  cover  of  the  mastoid  muscle,  and  is  gradually  making  its  way  over 
towards  the  median  line,  thus  leaving  the  inferior  triangle  of  the  neck  clear. 
It  may  be  added  that  in  subclavian  aneurism  the  tumor  is  less  liable  to  en- 
croach upon  the  windpipe  and  cesophagns  than  in  innominatal  and  aortic 
aneurism,  and  hence  there  is  generally  much  less  cough,  dyspnoea,  and  dys- 
phagia in  this  than  in  the  other  afifections.  It  is  only,  in  fact^  when  the 
tumor  is  of  great  bulk,  or  when  it  happens,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  posi- 
tion, to  exert  much  pressure  upon  the  pneumogastnc,  phrenic,  and  laryngeal 
nerves,  that  any  serious  symptoms  of  this  kind  will  be  likely  to  arise. 

Progress. — Subclavian  aneurism  is  always  a  serious  disease,  a  spontaneous 
cure,  although  possible,  as  several  cases  upon  record  testify,  being  an  ex- 
tremely rare  occurrence.  In  general,  the  disease  progresses  until  it  attains 
a  certain  point  of  development,  when  it  terminates  fatally,  either  by  ulcera- 
tion and  hemorrhage,  or  by  the  induction  of  constitutional  irritation.  The 
sac  may  open  etternally,  a  not  uncommon  event,  especially  when  it  is  invaded 
by  gangrene;  or  it  may  burst  into  the  pleura,  lungs,  trachea,  or  oesophagus; 
in  either  case,  death  takes  place  either  instantly  or  within  a  short  time  after 
the  tumor  has  begun  to  give  way.  There  are  several  cases  on  record  in 
which  the  aneurism  pointed  in  the  axilla  and  on  the  shoulder,  having  com- 
pletely eroded  some  of  the  upper  ribs  and  the  body  of  the  scapula,  the  latter 
being  scooped  out  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  bed  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  sac. 

Treatment — The  treatment  of  subclavian  aneurism  has  hitherto  been  ex- 
ceedingly unsatisfactory,  and  there  is  no  probability,  judging  from  the  deep 
situation  and  intricate  relations  of  the  tumor,  that  much  benefit  will  ever 
accrue  from  any  mode  of  management  that  may  be  devised  for  its  relief.  The 
plan  of  Valsalva,  varied  in  every  possible  manner,  has  signally  failed  in  every 
instance  except  a  few,  and  no  one  seems  now  disposed  to  place  any  confidence 
whatever  in  its  efficacy.  Acupuncturation  and  electricity,  from  which  so 
much  benefit  had  at  one  time  been  anticipated,  have  likewise  disappointed 
expectation.  Some  time  ago  a  case  was  reported  in  which  a  cure  was  alleged 
to  have  been  efi'ected  by  galvano-puncture,  but  the  example  is  a  solitary  one, 
and  the  procedure  is  of  too  problematical  a  character  to  merit  serious  atten- 
tion. Of  what  resource,  then,  can  the  surgeon  avail  himself  in  this  unfortu- 
nate class  of  cases  ?  Ligation  of  the  affected  artery  is  not  only  difficult,  under 
any  circumstances,  in  consequence  of  the  position  of  the  tumor  and  the  intri- 
cacy of  its  anatomical  relations,  but  is  frequently  absolutely  impracticable  on 
account  of  the  diseased  state  of  the  artery,  rendering  it  unable  to  support 
the  ligature.  Shall  he  adopt  the  operation  of  Dr.  Mott,  and  secure  the 
innominate,  of  which  the  subclavian,  on  the  right  side,  is  one  of  the  main 
divisions?  Here,  again,  difficulties  meet  in  every  direction,  for  even  if  he 
should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  get  his  ligature  around  the  vessel,  which,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  always  the  case,  he  will  find,  by  consulting  the  history 
of  the  operation,  that  every  instance  in  which  it  has  been  performed  has  had 
a  fatal  termination.  Nothing,  therefore,  is  to  be  gained  from  that  procedure. 
In  short,  the  Hnnterian  principle  of  operation  is  hardly  applicable  to  any 
case  of  subclavian  aneurism.  On  the  right  side,  we  are  not  only  obliged  to 
encounter,  as  just  stated,  great  difficulties  in  reaching  the  innominate  artery, 
but  in  throwing  a  ligature  around  the  vessel  we  efi'ectually  cut  off  a  large  and 
important  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain,  thus  greatly  enhancing  the  dangers 
of  the  case. 
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The  ionominate  artery  haa  beeo  tied  for  the  care  or  BubclaTian  BneoriBm  iq 
nine  cases,  the  resolts  of  wfaich  are  here  tabjoined  id  tabular  form. 

Ligation  of  the  Innominate  Artery. 


Opera- 

Li 

1 

Diieoie.       Beault. 

Rehuei. 

Hott 

leisjfi: 

m! 

Babolavian  Died  eo 

onenrbm    20  lb  day 

tat.  (eparated  on  tbe  Hlb  doy;  bemoirbage  on 
tl»  etb.  end  OKiiin  on  tbe  13d  day ;  deatb  on  2eth 
day.^    UlceraUon  of  [be  artery,  and  want  of  oo- 

GraefB 
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M. 

Subolatian  Died  on 
aaeuriiDi   07lb  da; 

Ligature  came  off  on  141b  day :  death  from  bemor- 

Sorman 

1824 

Di«i 

AreDdt 

1821 

EabclaTiao 
anearifm 

Died  on 
8tb  day 

Cause  of  dealh,  inflaoiinatioii  of  (be  onenriimal  OB 

Hall 

1830 

ib 

U. 

Snbolaiian 

Died  on 

Sth  day 

Artery  morbidly  ndherent;  dilated,  <olt,  and  fria- 
ble :  torn,  In  tbe  attempt  to  Beparate  it,  at  two 
pointa.  between  wbicb  tbe  ligature  wu  applied  ; 
copiooj  bemorrbage  dnring  operation  ;  plugging 

rolid  in  lbs  diaeaw. 

Bluid 

183a 

31 

H. 

SnbclaTion 
ooenriwn 

Died  on 

laib  day 

Lintare  placed  around  arUry  near  ila  bifurcation  -, 
bemarrbBge  on  tbe  ITIb  day.  proTing  fatal  on  tbe 
IBth^  innominalF  and  carotid  cloaed  by  aolid 
olota;  the  anboiavianatiU  open. 

Liimn 

1S37 

30 

U. 

Snbclaviati 

Died  on 
2)11  day 

LigatnrB  reparated  on  17th  day  ;  plenritia  ;  deatb 

of  coagulated  blond  at  tbe  root  of  the  neck  -.  ti- 
leries  imperfBolty  cloied. 

Hotin 

1842 

26 

U. 

Hemor- 

Died  iQ 

12  hours 

bad  been  aecured  for  wound  of  tbe  olillary. 

C««p«r 

1880 

31 

M. 

SubclBTioB 

Died  on 
41<l  day 

Ligature,  applied  an  inch  from  tbe  oorla,  detached 
on  18th  day:  patient  did  well  for  three  weeka, 
wbfO  hetoorthage  occurred,  aod  floally  cawed 
death. 

All  the  cases  in  the  above  table,  except  ooe,  proved  fatal  Troni  hemorrhage 
of  the  woand,  caused  bj  the  want  of  occlDsion  either  of  the  ligated  artery,  or 
of  the  carotid  aDd  Eubclavian.  It  will  be  obecrred  that  Qraefe'a  patieat  Bur- 
TJTed  opwards  of  two  months.  I  pnrposely  exclude  from  the  table  the  cases 
which  are  usnally  referred  to  as  having  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dnpu;tren 
and  Bajalski,  not  considering  them  as  sufficiently  well  authenticated  to  entitle 
them  to  a  place  in  it.  I  also  reject  from  it  several  reported  cases  in  which 
the  operation  of  ligating  tbe  innominate  artery  was  commenced  but  not  com- 
pleted. 

Dr.  Peixotto,  of  Portugal,  tied  the  innominate  artery  in  1851,  on  acconnt 
of  secondary  hemorrhage  from  the  common  carotid,  which  had  been  ligated 
three  weeks  previously.  The  ligature,  however,  which  wae  a  precautionary 
one,  was  not  tightened,  bnt  applied  merely  so  as  to  flatten  the  vessel.  The 
patient  made  a  good  recovery.  Such  an  operation  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  a  true  case  of  deligation  of  the  innominate  artery.  The  cure  was  doubtless 
eOected  by  the  ligation  of  the  other  vessel. 

Mr.  Key,  of  London,  in  a  case  of  aneurism  of  the  subclavian,  fonnd  it 
impracticable  to  apply  a  ligature  to  the  innominate,  in  consequence  of  the 
volume  of  the  tamor,  and  the  diseased  condition  of  the  latter  vessel.  The 
patient  was  seized  soon  after  the  operation  with  symptoms  of  pulmonary 
distress  and  exhaustion,  and  died  on  the  twenty-third  day. 

The  operation  of  ligating  the  innominate  artery  is  one  of  no  inconsiderable 
difficnlly,  even  in  the  dead  subject,  but  io  the  living  the  perplexity  is  greatly 
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increased  by  the  proximity  of  the  aneurism,  by  the  presence  of  glandalar 
swellings,  and,  above  all,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  parts  at  the  root  of  the 
neck  are  matted  together  by  plastic  deposits,  rendering  it  thos  exceedingly 
troublesome  to  separate  them.  These  embarrassments  were  experienced  in  a 
striking  degree  by  Dr.  Hall,  of  Baltimore ;  he  had  great  difficulty  in  isolating 
the  vessel,  and,  in  attempting  to  do  so,  tore  it  at  two  points,  ligating  It  afte^ 
wards  between  them.  Hemorrhage  occurred  at  the  time,  bet  was  checked 
by  plugging  the  wound.  Another  obstacle  to  successful  deligation  is  disease 
of  the  vessel,  consisting  either  in  a  morbid  dilatation,  or  in  a  softened,  and 
lacerable  condition  of  its  coats.  Unforeseen  difficulties  were  present  in  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  cases  in  which  ligation  of  the  artery  has  been  attempted, 
compelling  the  operators  to  desist,  notwithstanding  their  great  dexterity  and 
profound«knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  neck. 

Mr.  Porter,  of  Dublin,  in  1831  attempted  to  tie  this  artery  on  accoont  of 
aneurism,  but  was  obliged  to  desist  in  consequence  of  its  diseased  condition. 
The  tumor,  nevertheless,  gradually  disappeared,  and  the  patient,  a  man  forty- 
seven  years  of  age,  finally  recovered. 

Dr.  Hoffman,  of  New  York,  in  a  case  of  subclavian  aneurism  in  a  man, 
aged  sixty-three,  cut  down  upon  the  innominate  artery  with  the  design  of 
applying  a  ligature  to  it,  should  he  be  unable  to  ligate  the  subclavian;  bat 
he  found  the  vessel  so  much  enlarged  that  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to  pro- 
ceed any  further,  and  the  patient  was  accordingly  abandoned  to  his  fate.  The 
operation  was  performed  on  the  26th  of  October,  1839,  and  death  ocenrred 
on  the  19th  of  January,  1840. 

The  proposal  to  ligate  the  innominate  originated  with  Mr.  Allan  Bams, 
from  a  conviction  that  the  circulation  in  the  head  and  upper  extremity  could 
be  maintained  without  the  agency  of  this  vessel,  and  that  it  could  be  easily 
enough  exposed  by  tracing  it  downwards  towards  the  aorta,  by  a  careful  and 
patient  dissection,  the  head  being  at  the  time  bent  well  back.  It  remained, 
however,  for  Dr.  Mott,  in  1818,  to  put  the  suggestion  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment upon  the  living  subject ;  and,  although  the  operation  had  an  unfavor- 
able issue,  the  man  dying,  as  has  already  been  stated,  on  the  twenty-sixth  day, 
yet  we  cannot  but  admire  the  genius  which  could  plan,  and  the  intrepid  skill 
which  could  execute,  so  daring  and  brilliant  a  feat.  The  case  was  one  of 
subclavian  aneurism  above  the  clavicle,  and  the  design  had  been  to  apply  the 
thread  to  the  latter  vessel,  but  after  exposing  it  on  the  tracheal  side  of  the 
scalene  muscle,  it  was  found  that  its  tunics  were  too  much  diseased  to  bear 
the  pressure  of  the  ligature,  and  he  accordingly  tied  the  innominate  in  its 
stead. 

In  a  case  of  subclavian  aneurism,  Dupuytren  tied  the  axillary  artery  under 
the  pectoral  muscles.  Hemorrhage,  or,  rather,  oozing  of  blood  commenced 
on  the  fifth  day,  and  the  patient  died  on  the  ninth. 

In  another  case  the  same  operation  w^as  performed  by  Pdtrequin.  The 
tumor  continuing  to  pulsate,  the  sac  was  punctured,  and  eight  or  nine  drops 
of  a  solution  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  were  injected,  the  brachio-eephalic 
trunk  being  compressed  during  the  injection,  and  for  ten  minutes  afterwards. 
The  next  day  all  pulsation  had  ceased  in  the  tumor,  but  the  patient  died  of 
hemorrhage  at  the  place  of  the  ligature,  twelve  days  after  its  application. 

Finally,  benefit  may  occasionally  arise  in  subclavian  aneurism  from  mant- 
pulatton  of  the  tumor,  as  practised  by  Mr.  Fergusson ;  some  of  the  clots 
detached  in  the  operation  may  accidentally  find  their  way  into  the  distal 
extremity  of  the  vessel,  and  thus  occlude  its  caliber  along  with  the  interior 
of  the  aneurismal  sac.  In  a  disease  so  desperate  as  this  is  known  to  be, 
and  in  which  every  expedient  hitherto  devised  has  been  tried  in  vain,  any 
suggestion  that  holds  out  the  least  possible  chance  of  relief  is  worthy  of 
trial. 
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ANEURISM  OF  THE  AXILLARY  ARTERY. 

Anenrism  of  the  axillary  artery  is  less  frequent  than  that  of  the  sabcla- 
Tian.  In  364  preparations  of  aneurism  in  the  London  mnseams,  examined 
by  Mr.  Crisp,  inclading  249  of  the  aorta,  the  axillary  artery  was  afifected 
only  8  times.  In  551  cases  analyzed  by  him  from  different  sources,  includ- 
ing 234  cases  of  anenrism  of  the  aorta,  18  only  were  of  the  axillary  artery. 

The  disease  is,  out  of  all  proportion,  most  common  in  men  ;  it  follows  upon 
different  occupations,  and  is  most  frequently  met  with  between  the  ages  of 
thirty-five  and  fifty.  In  very  many  of  the  cases  it  is  of  traumatic  origin. 
The  volume  of  the  tumor  rabg'es  from  that  of  an  egg  to  that  of  a  child's  head, 
the  average  being  that  of  a  goose-egg. 

Symptoms, — The  symptoms  of  axillary  aneurism  are  generally  so  well 
marked  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  mistake  their  character.  When  the  dis- 
ease arises  spontaneously,  or  without  any  assignable  cause,  it  may  exist  for  seve- 
ral months  without  attracting  any  particular  notice,  and  the  same  thing  occa- 
sionally occurs  when  it  results  from  external  violence,  as  a  blow  or  strain. 
Generally,  however,  the  tumor  rapidly  augments  in  bulk,  and  produces  such  a 
train  of  phenomena  as  to  lead  at  once  to  its  detection.  Of  these,  one  of  the  ear- 
liest, and  at  the  same  time  most  unpleasant,  is  the  sense  of  fatigue  or  uneasiness 
in  the  affected  part  arising  from  the  pressure  on  the  axillary  plexus  of  nerves. 
This  symptom  is  usually  succeeded  in  a  few  weeks,  sometimes,  indeed,  in  a 
few  days,  by  a  feeling  of  pain,  which  is  always  in  direct  ratio  to  the  size  of 
the  aneurism,  being  comparatively  slight  when  it  is  small,  and  more  or  less 
intense  when  large.  Nor  is  the  pain  confined  to  the  site  of  the  disease ;  in 
most  cases  it  radiates  from  it,  as  from  a  common  centre,  in  different  direc- 
tions, outwards  into  the  shoulder,  downwards  along  the  arm,  and  upwards 
into  the  neck.  Pressure,  severe  coughing,  the  recumbent  posture,  and  the 
weight  of  the  limb  greatly  increase  it.  Numbness  of  the  shoulder,  chest,  and 
arm,  is  another  symptom  which  generally  manifests  itself  at  an  early  period 
of  the  disease,  and  is  never  absent  when  the  tumor  has  acquired  considerable 
magnitude.  It  is  always  very  distressing  to  the  patient,  is  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  pressure  on  the  swelling,  and  commonly  extends  to  the  ends  of  the 
fingers.  Indeed,  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  sensation  in  question  is  often 
most  keenly  felt. 

The  pulsation  of  the  tumor,  at  first  faint  and  scarcely  perceptible,  becomes 
very  distinct  during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  so  that  it  can  not  only  be  felt 
by  the  fingers,  but  seen  at  a  considerable  distance ;  sometimes,  indeed,  ten 
or  twelve  feet  from  the  patient.  On  applying  the  ear  or  stethoscope  to  the 
tamor,  the  blood  is  found  to  rush  into  it  with  more  or  less  violence,  produc- 
ing a  peculiar  thrill,  or  whizzing  noise,  synchronous  with  the  contraction  of 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  the  swelling 
is  soft  and  elastic,  and  may  be  readily  emptied  by  pressure;  by  degrees, 
however,  it  becomes  firm,  tense,  and,  in  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  in- 
compressible. In  some  cases,  especially  in  those  attended  with  great  enlarge- 
ment, there  is  considerable  diminution  of  the  temperature  of  the  affected  limb, 
with  indistinctness,  if  not  entire  absence,  of  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  more  or 
less  cough,  dyspnoea,  and  shortness  of  breathing.  Occasionally  the  pulse  is 
fully  as  strong  as  in  the  other  arm,  but  irregular  or  intermittent,  losing  seve- 
ral strokes  in  a  minute. 

In  addition  to  these  symptoms,  there  is  always,  when  the  swelling  is  large, 
so  much  displacement  of  the  clavicle  as  to  render  it  difiBcult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  distinguish  the  pulsation  of  the  subclavian  artery,  the  vessel  being  deeply 
buried  behind  and  below  the  bone.  In  some  instances  the  collar-bone  has 
been  found  to  be  considerably  imbedded  in  the  tumor,  or  partially  remo^^d  V^^ 
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absorption.  Another  symptom,  whicb,  from  its  frequency,  especial! j  in  tbe 
latter  stages  of  the  disease,  requires  mention  here,  is  the  swelling  of  tbe 
affected  limb.  This  varies  in  degree  in  different  cases,  often  extends  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  and  is  usually  of  an  oedematoos  cha- 
racter, pitting  under  pressure,  and  becoming  aggravated  by  the  dependent 
position  of  the  part.  When  thus  affected,  the  muscles  lose  their  contractile 
power,  and  the  motions  of  the  extremity  are  proportionably  impaired,  or  en- 
tirely annihilated.  Sometimes,  again,  owing  to  the  great  magnitude  of  tbe 
tumor,  the  patient  is  unable  to  approximate  the  limb  to  the  side  of  the  chest 
Finally,  there  is  another  phenomenon,  which,  as  it  is  almost  invariably  pre- 
sent in  the  latter  stages  of  axillary  aneurism,  I  am  disposed  to  regard  ai 
pathognomonic.  I  allude  to  the  peculiar  attitude  of  the  patient,  arising  from 
the  constant  inclination  of  the  head  towards  the  affected  side,  and  tbe  manner 
in  which  he  supports  the  corresponding  arm  ;  the  object  of  both  being  evi- 
dently to  prevent  the  tension  which  would  otherwise  be  caused  in  the  tamor. 
Under  these  circumstances,  too,  the  countenance  wears  an  anxioas  and  dis- 
tressed appearance,  and,  as  the  system  sympathizes  with  the  local  affection, 
there  is  more  or  less  derangement  of  the  general  health. 

When  the  tumor  is  unusually  bulky,  it  will  necessarily  greatly  encroach 
upon  the  clavicle,  forcing  it  upwards  into  the  neck,  and  at  the  same  time 
exerting  severe  pressure  upon  the  subclavian  artery,  perhaps  so  much  as  to 
render  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish  the  pulse  at  the  wrist. 

Diagnosis Notwithstanding  that  the  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  usu- 
ally well-marked,  it  has  sometimes  happened  that  tumors  of  this  description 
have  been  opened  by  ignorant  practitioners  under  the  belief  that  they  were 
abscesses.  For  such  stupidity  no  apology  can  be  offered.  Still,  cases  occa- 
sionally present  themselves,  though  very  rarely,  in  which  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult, at  first  sight,  to  distinguish  between  this  and  other  swellings  in  the 
armpit  or  subclavicular  region.  Enlarged  lymphatic  ganglions,  adipose 
tumors,  or  encephaloid  growths,  for  example,  if  they  happen  to  lie  along  tbe 
course  of  the  axillary  artery,  might  have  its  pulsation  imparted  to  them,  and 
thus  create  some  doubt  in  regard  to  their  real  character.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  facility  with  which  the  tumor  can  be  elevated  or  removed  from 
the  vessel,  the  absence  of  the  peculiar  whizzing  sound,  previously  alluded  to, 
as  being  generally  present  in  aneurismal  disease,  the  slight  pain  and  numbness 
in  the  part  and  in  the  corresponding  limb,  the  continuance  of  tbe  swelling 
on  the  application  of  pressure  to  the  subclavian  artery,  and,  above  all,  tbe 
history  of  the  case,  will  generally  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  practitioner  to 
arrive  at  a  correct  diagnosis. 

In  this  disease  the  tumor  may  be  situated  either  immediately  below  tbe 
clavicle,  or  in  the  axill(i,  properly  so  called.  In  the  former  case,  it  may  not 
only  elevate  the  clavicle,  but  extend  up  into  the  neck,  beneath  the  bone,  as 
far  as  the  acromial  margin  of  the  scalene  muscles.  In  the  latter,  it  has  been 
known  to  reach  some  distance  down  the  arm,  so  as  to  compress  the  brachial 
artery  and  nerves,  snd  prevent  the  approximation  of  the  limb  to  tbe  side. 

Treatment. — Axillary  aneurism  occasionally  undergoes  spontaneous  cure, 
as  in  the  instances  reported  by  S.  Cooper  and  Breschet.  S^uch  an  occurrence, 
however,  is  extremely  uncommon.  Most  generally  the  disease,  if  left  to  itself, 
terminates  fatally,  either  by  rupture  of  the  sac  and  exhausting  hemorrhage, 
or  by  gangrene  of  the  limb.  In  a  few  rare  cases  the  tumor  destroys  life  by 
inducing  caries  of  the  ribs  and  perforation  of  the  pleura,  followed  by  a  dis- 
charge of  its  contents  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  In  a  case  narrated  by 
Mr.  Guthrie,  it  was  ascertained,  on  dissection,  that  the  aneurism  had  forced 
its  way  into  the  right  side  of  the  chest  by  the  destruction  of  a  portion  of  the 
first  five  ribs,  and  had  contracted  adhesions  to  the  upper  lobe  of  the  lung, 
into  which  it  had  gradually  opened  and  discharged  its  contents,  the  man  having 
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spat  blood  more  or  less  profusely  for  several  weeks  prior  to  his  death.  In  a 
similar  case  mentioned  by  Dr.  Neret,  of  Nancy,  an  aneurism,  abont  the  size 
of  a  large  chcstnat,  was  seen  to  communicate  with  a  cavity  as  large  as  the 
head  of  a  new-born  infant  in  the  upper  part  of  the  left  lung.  The  man  had 
been  admitted  into  the  hospital  on  account  of  hemoptysis. 

The  only  remedy  for  axillary  aneurism  is  ligation  of  the  subclavian  artery, 
and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  sooner  this  is  done  the  more  likely  will  it 
be  to  effect  a  cure.  The  operation,  however,  should  not  be  declined,  even 
although  gangrene  of  the  sac  has  already  commenced,  provided  there  is 
nothing  else  to  forbid  it.  I  am  not  aware  that  aneurism  of  the  axillary 
artery  has  ever  been  cured  by  compression,  nor  is  this  surprising  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  difBculty  of  approaching  the  subclavian  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  also  the  proximity  of  the  axillary  plexus  of  nerves,  which  could 
hardly  be  induced  to  brook  such  an  attempt  for  a  suflBcient  length  of  time  to 
produce  any  good  effect.  If  the  procedure  is  ever  admissible,  it  will  be  in 
those  cases  where  the  tumor  is  uncommonly  small,  and  the  subclavian  more 
than  ordinarily  superficial.  The  vessel  might  then  be  reached  and  success- 
fully compressed  either  by  the  finger,  the  handle  of  a  key,  or  the  instrument 
delineated  at  page  548,  figure  1 65.  If  the  parts  were  very  tender,  the  pa- 
tient might  be  kept  gently  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  while  the  neces- 
sary pressure  is  maintained,  just  as  the  obstetrician  occasionally  blunts  the 
sensibility  of  the  female  for  many  hours  together  in  protracted  and  painful 
labor. 

Mortality. — Of  27  cases  of  axillary  aneurism,  which  I  analyzed  in  1841  in 
the  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  including  one  of  my  own,  and 
for  which  the  subclavian  artery  was  tied,  17  recovered  and  10  died,  death 
occurring  from  the  third  to  the  thirtieth  day,  either  from  hemorrhage,  gan- 
grene of  the  arm,  ulceration  of  the  artery,  pericarditis,  pleurisy,  or  pneu- 
monia. In  one  case  it  seemed  to  have  been  caused  by  effusion  into  the  brain, 
and  in  one,  my  own,  it  was  consequent  upon  rupture  of  the  aneurismal  sac 
into  the  thoracic^cavity.  In  the  tables  of  Dr.  Norris,  showing  the  mortality 
in  69  cases  in  which  the  subclavian  artery  was  tied  for  aneurism,  including 
9  of  wound  of  the  axillary  artery  and  2  of  tumors  not  aneurismal,  though 
supposed  to  be  so  at  the  time,  36  are  stated  to  have  recovered,  and  33  to 
have  died. 

In  three  of  the  cases  mentioned  in  my  paper,  the  subclavian  was  secured 
on  the  tracheal  side  of  the  tumor,  and  all  proved  fatal.  In  one  of  the  cases, 
that  of  Mr.  Colles,  the  ligature  was  not  tightened  till  the  fourth  day  after 
the  operation,  owing  to  the  supervention  of  excessive  dyspnoea  and  cardiac 
oppression. 

In  my  own  case,  the  tumor  burst  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-sixth  day  after 
the  operation,  discharging  its  contents  into  the  right  thoracic  cavity,  and 
thus  causing  fatal  pleuritis.  The  patient,  a  man  aged  thirty-six  years,  was 
suddenly  seized  with  intense  pain  in  the  chest,  which  was  particularly  severe 
at  the  base  of  the  right  lung,  from  which  it  extended  over  towards  the 
sternum,  on  the  one  hand,  and  up  towards  the  axilla,  on  the  other.  The 
respiration  was  hurried,  laborious,  and  fifty-six  in  the  minute ;  and  the  pulse, 
which  was  quick  and  tense,  rose  rapidly  to  one  hundred  and  forty.  Two 
days  after  the  accident,  the  patient  experienced  a  sensation  near  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest,  as  if  a  fluid  were  passing  from  the  pleuritic  cavity  into  that 
of  the  aneurismal  sac,  and,  on  carefully  auscultating  the  spot,  a  plashing 
soand  could  be  distinctly  heard  at  every  inspiration,  the  noise  resembling 
that  produced  by  shaking  water  in  a  closed  vessel.  The  respiration  in  the 
right  lung  was  now  bronchial,  and  there  was  extensive  dulness  on  percussion 
of  that  side  of  the  chest.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  tomor  prior  to  the 
operation  was  about  the  volume  of  a  large  fist,  and  that  ^ 
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had  been  placed  on  the  artery  on  the  external  side  of  the  scalene  nmscle, 
came  away  on  the  fourteenth  day.  The  dissection  revealed  the  foUowiog 
facts,  the  arteries  having  previously  been  injected. 

The  wonnd  made  in  the  operation  was  completely  cicatrized,  and  the  pec- 
toral muscles,  although  somewhat  attenuated,  retained  their  natural  appear- 
ance. The  subclavian  artery  terminated  abruptly  at  the  outer  margin  of  the 
scalene  muscle,  where  the  ligature  had  been  applied,  its  caliber  being  closed 
by  a  mass  of  solid  fibrin,  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  length,  which  adhered 
firmly  to  the  lining  membrane,  and  thus  afforded  an  effectual  barrier  to  the 
passage  of  the  blood.  Between  this  and  the  thyroid  axis  the  vessel  was 
occupied  by  a  dark  coagulum  of  blood,  which,  as  it  was  unadherent,  was 
probably  formed  only  a  short  time  before  death.  Beyond  the  seat  of  the 
ligature  the  artery  had  a  rough,  ragged  appearance,  and  was  sufficiently  per- 
vious to  admit  of  the  ready  passage  of  a  small  probe  into  the  aneansmal  sac. 
Superiorly  the  tumor  was  overlapped  by  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves,  while 
in  front,  at  its  lower  part,  was  the  subclavian  vein,  which,  besides  being 
thrown  out  of  its  natural  course,  was  considerably  diminished  in  size.  No  pas 
was  anywhere  discoverable,  the  parts  immediately  involved  in  the  operation 
being  intimately  consolidated  by  plastic  lymph.  The  aneurismal  tamor,  placed 
immediately  below  the  clavicle,  was  of  a  conical  form,  and  about  the  Tolome 
of  a  moderate-sized  orange,  being  two  inches  and  a  quarter  in  diameter  at 
its  base.  Its  walls  varied  in  thickness  at  different  points  from  half  a  line  to 
the  eighth  of  an  inch,  and  its  interior  communicated  by  means  of  an  oval 
aperture,  one  inch  and  three-quarters  in  length  by  an  inch  and  a  half  in  width, 
with  the  pleuritic  cavity :  it  was  situated  between  the  first  and  second  ribs, 
nearly  equidistant  between  the  sternum  and  spine,  and  was  obviooslj  the 
result  of  ulcerative  absorption,  induced  by  the  pressure  of  the  tumor.  Both 
ribs  were  denuded  of  their  periosteum  immediately  around  the  opening,  and 
the  serous  membrane  had  a  shreddy,  ragged  aspect.  The  aneurismal  sac 
contained  a  few  reddish  clotB  arranged  in  a  laminated  manner,  and  closely 
adherent  to  its  inner  surface,  especially  at  the  part  corresponding  with  the 
apex  of  the  tumor. 

The  right  thoracic  cavity  contained  nearly  three  quarts  of  bloody-looking 
serum,  intermixed  with  flakes  of  lymph  and  laminated  clots,  the  latter  of 
which  were  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  and  had  evidently  been  originally 
lodged  in  the  aneurismal  sac.  The  pleura  exhibited  everywhere  marks  of 
high  inflammation,  while  the  right  lung  was  greatly  reduced  in  volume,  from 
the  compression  of  the  effused  fluid.  The  left  lung  was  considerably  en- 
gorged, and  at  one  or  two  points  almost  hepatized.  The  heart  and  peri- 
cardium were  sound.  The  abdominal  viscera  presented  nothing  unusual. 
None  of  the  arteries  appeared  to  have  been  affected  by  disease. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  manner  in  which  this  case,  which  was  one 
of  a  traumatic  character,  terminated,  that  the  nlcerative  absorption  which 
gave  rise  to  the  opening  above  referred  to,  and  which  finally  led  to  the  escape 
of  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  aneurismal  sac,  commenced  prior  to  the 
deligation  of  the  artery,  having  been  produced  by  the  violent  pulsative  action 
of  the  tumor.  Could  such  an  accident  have  been  foreseen,  I  should  not  have 
hesitated  to  empty  the  sac  to  relieve  the  parts  of  pressure,  objectionable  as 
such  a  procedure  certainly  would  be  in  ordinary  cases. 

An  instance  of  a  character  similar  to  the  above  occurred  in  1823,  in  the 
practice  of  Mr.  Bullen,  of  England,  and  is  related  in  the  twentieth  volume 
of  the  London  Medical  Repository.  The  patient  was  a  man,  aged  thirty-six 
years,  and  the  aneurism,  which  was  of  nearly  five  months'  standing,  also 
occupied  the  right  side.  Eighteen  days  after  the  operation,  the  tumor  began 
to  increase  in  size  and  to  become  painful.  Very  soon  evidence  of  suppani- 
tion  appeared,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week,  from  six  to  eight  ounces  of  bloody 
pus  were  ejected  during  a  violent  paroxysm  of  coughing,  the  sac  immediately 
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diminishing  one-half  in  volnme.  A  pnnctare  being  made  into  the  swelling, 
five  ounces  of  a  similar  fluid  were  discharged,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  patient. 
It  was  now  apparent  that  there  was  a  cavity  between  the  first  and  second  ribs, 
near  their  sternal  extremities,  through  which  the  matter  had  fonnd  its  way 
into  the  long,  and  which  now  readily  admitted  air  from  the  latter  organ, 
whenever  the  man  coaghed,  at  which  time  a  little  also  escaped  at  the  artificial 
opening.  By  degrees,  the  discharge  of  matter  ceased,  the  coogh  grew  less 
and  less,  and  at  the  end  of  three  months  the  recovery  was  perfect. 

Mr.  Erichsen,  strnck  with  the  extraordinary  mortality  after  ligation  of  the 
snbcl avian  artery,  in  the  third  part  of  its  conrse,  for  spontaneous  aneurism  in 
the  axilla,  determined,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  death.  For  this 
purpose  he  analyzed  47  cases  of  the  operation,  of  which  23  recovered,  and 
24  were  fatal.  Of  the  latter  10  perished  from  inflammation  within  the  chest, 
6  of  suppuration  of  the  sac,  3  of  hemorrhage,  1  of  gangrene  of  the  hand  and 
arm,  and  1  of  general  gangrene,  the  cause  of  death  in  3  not  being  mentioned. 

The  ten  cases  in  the  first  category  died  of  pneumonia,  or  of  this  disease 
and  of  inflammation  of  the  pleura  and  pericardium  ;  produced,  as  Mr.  Erich- 
sen  suggests,  either  by  an  extension  of  the  inflammation  of  the  deep  cellular 
tissue  of  the  neck  to  the  contents  of  the  chest,  by  the  inward  pressure  of  the 
aneurismal  sac,  or,  lastly,  by  the  injury  inflicted  during  the  operation  upon 
the  phrenic  nerve. 

Suppuration  of  the  sac  was  the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  six  cases,  and 
it  occurred  also  in  two  of  the  cases  that  died  of  inflammation  of  the  chest. 
Besides  these  fatal  cases  there  were  six  of  recovery,  making  thus  an  aggre- 
gate of  14  cases,  or  a  ratio  of  nearly  one  in  three.  The  period  at  which  the 
suppuration  set  in  varied,  on  an  average,  from  eight  days  to  four  weeks. 

Hemorrhage  proved  fatal  in  three  of  the  cases,  and  appears  to  be  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  death  after  suppuration  of  the  sac.  It  may  proceed  from  the 
distal  orifice  of  the  artery  opening  into  the  sac,  or  from  one  of  the  large 
branches  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  as  the  subscapular  or  posterior  circumflex. 

Gangrene  of  the  hand  and  arm  was  the  cause  of  death  in  one  instance 
only,  although  the  disease  occurred  also  in  two  others.  In  Blizard's  case,  in 
which  there  was  sloughing  of  the  sac  and  pericarditis,  the  gangrene  wa«  con- 
fined to  two  fingers;  while  in  Brodie's  case  it  occurred  both  in  the  upper  and 
lower  extremities,  thus  showing  that  it  depended,  not  upon  a  want  of  power 
in  the  collateral  circulation,  as  in  the  other  examples,  but  upon  some  peculiar 
state  of  the  constitution. 

/ 

LIGATION  OF  THE  SUBCLAVIAN  ARTERY  ON  ITS  TRACHEAL  ASPECT. 

This  vessel  is  sometimes  ligated  on  the  inner  side  of  the  scalene  muscles. 
The  subjoined  table,  comprising  ten  cases,  will  serve  to  place  the  subject  in 
its  true  light. 
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In  this  case  there  was  only  a  space  of  three  lines  between  the 
sac  and  the  ^bifurcation  of  the  innominate.  The  patient 
died  of  hemorrhage  on  the  fourth  day. 

The  patient  died  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  hemorrhage. 

The  patient  died  on  the  twelfth  day  of  hemorrhage. 

The  patient  died  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  hemorrhage. 

The  patient  died  on  the  fourth  day  of  pericarditis  and  pleurisy. 

Patient  died  of  hemorrhage  on  the  thirteenth  day. 

The  patient  died  on  the  thirty-sixth  day  of  hemorrhage. 

Fatal  hemorrhage  on  twenty-second  day. 

Fatal  hemorrhage  on  eleventh  day. 

Fatal  hemorrhage  on  the  fifteenth  day. 
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The  result  in  all  the  above  coses,  except  one,  has  bee 
rhage,  notwithstanding  tbe  nndoubted  ability  and  ekil 
couprisiDg  some  of  ttie  most  illnstrionB  narnes  in  eurgerj 
not  be  sufficient  to  deter  practitioners  from  repeating 
should  tbe;  coatinae  in  their  efforts  to  save  life  nntil  some 
than  the  rest,  shall  sacceed  in  finding  an  exceptional  cose 
late  Dr.  J.  Kearney  Rodgera,  of  Nevr  York,  in  which  the 
on  the  left  side  on  acconnt  of  an  aneurism,  w  full  of  the 
this  respect,  as  showing  that,  akliough  the  patient  Bt 
hemorrhage,  yet  the  ligated  vessel  was  completely  cloi 
coagalum. 

Until  the  operation  of  Dr.  Kodgers,  it  was  universally : 
ticable  to  ligate  the  left  subclavian  artery  on  the  inside  of 
such  being  the  intimate  relation  of  the  vessel  in  this  sitn 
the  plenra,  the  carotid  artery,  internal  jugular  vein,  pn 
and  thoracic  duct.  It  had  been  thooght  that,  from  the  : 
wonld  oecesserily  be  inflicted  upon  the  surrounding  sti 
operation,  violent  and  fatal  inQammation  must  be  the  sp 
consequence.  At  all  events,  no  one  had  yet  been  found  i 
devise,  and  bold  enough  to  execute,  such  au  enterprise. 
likely  that  the  operation  will  soon  be  repeated,  yet  the  c 
serves  brief  notice  here  as  a  matter  of  surgical  history,  il 

Tbe  patient  was  a  man,  aged  forty-two,  who,  in  coose 
heavy  weight,  upwards  of  a  month  previously,  suddenly 
of  aneurism  of  the  left  subclavian  artery.  At  the  time  o 
the  New  York  Hospital,  the  tumor  could  be  seen  above 
the  size  of  a  small  hen's  egg,  extending  outwards  towari 
inwards  towards  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle,  by  the  o 
it  was  considerably  overlapped.  The  signs  of  aneurism 
every  particular.  The  operation  was  performed  on  tli 
1845.  Two  incisions  were  made;  one,  three  inches  am 
along  the  inner  border  of  the  sterno-cleido-QiOBtoid  mu: 
tbe  sternum,  and  dividing  the  integuments  and  platysma- 
the  other,  two  inehes  and  a  half  in  length,  extcuding  hi 
inner  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  the  two  meeting  at  a  ri 
trachea.  Several  small  veins  having  been  ligated,  and  t 
dissected  up,  the  sternal  portion  with  half  of  the  clavici 
muscle  was  divided  upon  a  grooved  director,  a  procedure 
into  view  the  sterno-hyoid  and  omo-hjoid  muscles  and  the 
vein,  all  covered  by  the  cervical  fascia.  A  part  of  the 
olso  in  sight,  overlapping  a  consiiJerahle  portion  of  the 
the  scalene  muscle,  upon  which  the  operator  could  di^tiui 
nerve.  By  digging  with  the  handle  of  the  knife  and  linj 
cal  fascia  was  now  divided  close  to  the  inner  edge  of  i 
when,  after  a  little  search,  the  subclavian  artery  was  eaE 
passed  over  the  first  rib,  pressure  upon  this  portion  readl 
salion  of  the  tumor.  The  next  step  of  the  operation  c 
the  ligature  around  the  vessel  withooi  injury  to  the  pleur 
but  this  proved  to  be  one  of  extreme  difRculty,  owing  to 
ness  and  depth  of  the  wound,  the  latter  nearly  equalling 
forefinger.  This,  however,  was  at  length  successfully  ace 
of  an  aneurismal  needle  with  a  movable  point,  carried  fr 
The  moment  the  ligature  was  tied  all  pulsation  in  the  tu: 
patient,  if  not  entirely  comfortable,  made  no  complaint  o 

The  wound  became  sotnewhat  erysipelatous  after  the  oj 
whole,  the  patient  got  on  well  until  the  26th  of  October, 
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his  position  in  bed,  hemorrhage  supervened,  and,  continning  to  recar  at  vari- 
OQS  intervals,  destroyed  him  on  the  fifteenth  day.  On  dissection,  the  wonnd 
was  found  to  be  filled  with  clotted  blood,  beneath  which  the  artery  had  been 
completely  divided  by  the  ligature,  which  lay  loose  close  by.  The  stump  of 
the  subclavian,  between  the  aorta  and  the  point  of  ligation,  was  about  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  thoroughly  impervious  to  air  and  liquids, 
its  caliber  being  occupied  by  a  solid  and  firmly  adherent  coagulnm.  The 
distal  extremity  of  the  subclavian  contained  a  soft,  imperfect  clot,  while  the 
yertebral  artery,  which  was  given  off  immediately  at  the  site  of  the  ligature, 
was  almost  patulous,  and  had  evidently  been  the  seat  of  the  hemorrhage 
which  caused  the  patient's  death.  The  aneurismal  sac,  the  size  of  a  small 
orange,  was  completely  blocked  up  with  coagula.  The  thoracic  duct  was 
oninjured,  but  the  pleura  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound  was  found  to  be  ex- 
tensively lacerated,  and  through  the  opening  thus  formed  a  large  quantity  of 
blood  had  passed  into  the  left  cavity  of  the  chest. 

In  reflecting  upon  this  interesting  case.  Dr.  Rodgers  regretted  that  he 
had  not  secured  the  vertebral  artery  and  also  the  thyroid  axis,  believing  that 
this  would  have  effectually  prevented  the  fatal  hemorrhage. 

ANEURISM  OF  THE  BRACHIAL  ARTERT  AND  ITS  BRANCHES. 

Spontaneous  aneurism  of  the  brachial  artery  and  of  its  terminal  branches, 
the  radial  and  ulnar,  is  extremely  uncommon,  for  the  reason,  adverted  to  in 
a  previous  section,  that  ossification  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  coats  of 
these  vessels  are  of  such  great  rarity  compared  with  the  same  lesions  of  the 
femoral  and  its  principal  divisions.  I  have,  in  fact,  never  witnessed  a  single 
example  of  the  disease,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  noticed  by 
any  one  in  this  country.  Cases  of  the  disease,  however,  are  mentioned  by 
foreign  authorities,  among  others  by  Desault,  Palletta,  Flajani,  Pelletan,  and 
Scarpa.  Spontaneous  aneurism  of  the  ulnar  and  radial  arteries  are  spoken 
of  by  several  writers,  but  in  so  vague  a  manner  as  to  render  it  difficult  to 
determine  whether  the  disease  depended  upon  degeneration  of  the  coats  of 
the  vessels,  or  merely  upon  laceration  by  external  injury. 

All  these  arteries  are  subject  to  traumatic  aneurism ;  the  brachial,  how- 
ever, is  much  more  frequently  involved  than  the  radial  and  ulnar,  and  one 
of  the  most  common  causes  of  the  occurrence  is  venesection  at  the  bend  of 
the  arm,  the  puncture  of  the  lancet  establishing  a  communication  between 
the  vein  and  the  artery,  thus  giving  rise  to  what  is  called  an  arterio-venous 
aneurism.  Or,  instead  of  this,  the  instrument  may  almost  completely  sever 
the  artery,  and  so  induce  a  diffused  aneurism,  not  opening  into  the  vein,  but 
diffusing  its  contents,  up  and  down,  over  a  large  portion  of  the  inner  and 
fore  part  of  the  limb.  Some  of  these  latter  cases  are  occasionally  very  for- 
midable, requiring  great  judgment  and  skill  for  their  successful  management. 

Arterio-venous  aneurism  may  sometimes  be  cured  by  systematic  compres- 
sion of  the  brachial  artery,  at  a  distance  of  five  or  six  inches  from  the  seat 
of  the  disease  ;  but  in  general  the  most  expeditious  plan  is  to  lay  open  the 
sac,  turn  out  its  contents,  and  tie  the  artery  above  and  below,  the  inferior 
ligature  being  necessary  to  prevent  hemorrhage  from  the  recurrent  branches. 

Wound  of  the  brachial  artery,  without  communication  with  a  vein,  should 
be  treated,  if  the  case  can  be  reached  soon  after  its  occurrence,  by  compres- 
sion ;  but  if  there  be  extensive  extravasation  of  blood,  constituting  what  is 
usually,  but  improperly,  called  a  diffuse  aneurism,  the  vessel  must  be  exposed 
at  the  site  of  injury,  and  ligated  at  its  cardiac  and  distal  extremities. 

Aneurisms  and  wounds  of  the  ulnar  and  radial  arteries  must  be  treated 
npon  the  same  general  principles  as  those  of  the  brachial  artery,  and  do  not, 
therefore,  require  any  special  mention.     Compression  can  rarely  ha,  te^vA^x^^ 
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available,  except  at  the  wrist,  and  even  here  It  will  usaally  be  foond  to  be 
unsatisfactory,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  it  in  a  firm  and 
steady  manner.  Hence,  the  proper  way  is  always  to  ligate  the  affected 
vessel  at  once,  not  waiting  until  the  parts  have  become  obscured  -by  the 
extravasated  blood.  As  both  arteries  are  very  deep-seated  in  the  upper  and 
middle  portions  of  their  extent,  rendering  it  very  difficult  to  expose  them,  it 
has  been  proposed,  when  they  are  wounded  in  these  situatioDs,  to  ligate 
the  brachial ;  but  the  objection  to  this  procedure  is  that,  while  the  cardiac 
extremity  of  the  affected  vessel  will  thus  be  closed,  the  distal  one  will  remain 
patent,  and  thus  admit  of  a  continuance  of  the  hemorrhage  by  the  recarrcDt 
circulation. 

Wounds  oif  the  arteries  of  the  hand,  especially  of  the  palmar  arch,  are  best 
managed  by  free  incisions  and  the  application  of  two  ligatures.  It  is  great 
folly,  under  such  circumstances,  nay,  it  is  positively  worse  than  folly,  to 
tamper  with  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  patient  by  the  use  of  compression, 
either  direct  or  indirect,  if  the  vessel  be  of  any  considerable  size.  Only  pre- 
cious time  is  wasted ;  the  bleeding  will  return  whenever  the  mechanical  sup- 
port is  taken  off,  and  in  this  way  the  patient  may  lose  quarts  of  blood  before 
the  hemorrhage  is  finally  arrested,  as  I  have  known  to  happen  in  more 
instances  than  one.  The  ligation  of  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  will  be 
equally  unavailing,  for  blood  will  still  be  sent  to  the  wound  by  the  interos- 
seous branch,  and,  even  if  this  also  were  secured,  still  the  probability  is  that 
the  bleeding  would  go  on,  especially  if  some  time  had  elapsed  since  the 
occurrence  of  the  accident,  owing  to  the  communication  of  the  anastomosing 
vessels.  We  now  and  then  read  of  cases  in  which  the  brachial  artery  has 
been  tied  for  the  arrest  of  hemorrhage  of  the  palmar  arch.  Can  there  be 
anything  more  absurd  than  such  a  procedure,  or  that  shows  a  greater  degree 
of,  ignorance  of  the  anatomy  of  the  hand  ?  The  advice  of  John  Bell,  in  his 
Principles  of  Surgery,  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  wounded  arteries  in 
general,  cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced  here :  '*  Meet  the  danger  boldly, 
and  don't  be  afraid  to  look  your  enemy  in  the  face." 

A  curious  case  of  aneurism  under  the  ball  of  the  right  thumb  has  been 
related  by  Mr.  Pilcber,  as  having  occurred  in  a  goldsmith  from  the  repeated 
though  slight  blows  inflicted  with  his  hammer  in  the  exercise  of  his  trade. 
The  disease  speedily  disappeared  after  ligation  of  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries 
at  the  wrist 
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The  history  of  aneurism  of  this  vessel  remains  to  be  developed.  Nothing 
short,  in  fact,  of  a  careful  analysis  of  the  various  recorded  cases  of  it  can 
place  it  in  its  true  light.  That  the  disease  is  extremely  uncommon  in  its 
occurrence  is  a  circumstonce  which  has  long  been  familiar  to  surgeons.  The 
table  of  Mr.  Crisp  supplies  only  two  cases  of  aneurism  of  this  artery  in  551 
cases  of  the  lesion  as  it  shows  itself  in  different  portions  of  the  arterial  sys- 
tem. Both  occurred  in  males.  In  one,  the  tumor  was  seated  on  the  right 
side;  the  patient  was  a  sailor,  exposed  to  hard  labor  in  whale-fishing ;  the 
aorta  was  tied  by  Dr.  Murray,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  the  man  died 
twenty-three  hours  after  the  operation.  In  the  other  case,  the  aneurism,  also 
seated  on  the  right  side,  was  of  a  fusiform  shape,  and  communicated  with  the 
common  iliac  vein.     No  operation  was  performed. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  five  cases  in  which  the  abdominal 
aorta  has  been  tied  for  aneurism  of  the  common  iliac. 
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It  will  be  perceived  from  the  Rbo»e  table  that  the  five  caseB  in  which  the 
abdominal  aorta  has  been  tied,  all  terminated  fatally ;  a  resalt  which  might 
assaredlj  hare  been  foreseen  by  the  distingaished  Eargcons  who  performed 
the  operation.  Questionaiile  as  the  propriety  of  snch  an  operation  is,  I 
ghonld,  I  confess,  be  strongly  tempted  to  perform  it  if  my  patient  were  placed 
in  circumstances  precluding  all  hope  of  relief  from  any  other  sonrce.  That 
this  was  the  feelinp  which  prompted  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  18IT,  to  under- 
take it,  and  which  has  since  induced  others  to  imitate  his  example,  is  more 
than  probable,  and  our  only  regret  is  thai  their  efforts  have  not  been  crowned 
with  success.  What  the  effect  might  have  been  if  the  cases  had  been  of  a 
more  favorable  nature  prior  to  surgical  interference  is,  of  course,  merely  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  bnt  it  is  perfectly  evident,  from  their  history,  that  they 
were  all  in  as  desperate  a  condition  as  they  could  well  have  been  at  the  time. 
The  tnmor,  in  every  instance,  was  of  enormous  volume,  almost,  in  fact,  ready 
to  burst ;  in  Mr.  Murray's  patient  there  waa,  besides,  incipient  gangrene  of 
the  lower  extremity.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  James,  an  error  of  diagnosis  had 
been  committed,  which  led,  improperly,  as  was  afterwards  proved,  to  ligation 
of  the  femoral  artery,  thereby  causing  the  patient  not  only  much  suffering 
but  the  loss  of  mnch  valuable  time,  npwards  of  fonr  weeks  having  elapsed 
between  the  two  operationn. 

In  performing  the  operation,  the  peritoneum  was  divided  in  two  of  the 
cases,  and  left  intact  in  three  ;  in  one  instance,  it  was  opened  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  four  inches.  Such  a  procedure  would  probably  of  itself  have  been 
a  cause  of  death,  had  the  patient  survived  the  immediate  effects  of  the  deli- 
gation  of  the  vessel. 

The  case  of  Dr.  Monteiro,  the  most  snecessful  of  all,  is  replete  with  in- 
terest, as  it  establishes  the  fact  that  the  circulation  may  go  on  in  the  lower 
extreroiticB,  after  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  abdominal  aorta  bus  been  com- 
pletely arrested  by  the  ligature.  The  patient  survived  the  deligation  ten 
days,  when  he  died  of  secuudary  hemorrhage,  caused  by  a  small  aperture  in 
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the  side  of  the  yessel  corresponding  with  the  knot  in  the  thread.  The  dis- 
section showed  that  the  peritoneum,  which  had  not  been  cot  in  the  operation, 
was  perfectly  free  from  inflammation.  The  aorta  had  been  ligated  foar  lines 
above  its  bifurcation,  and  an  inch  below  the  inferior  mesenteric  arterj.  The 
aneurism,  which  was  a  false  one,  had  originated  in  a  rapture  of  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  femoral  artery,  from  which  the  blood  had  made  its  way  up- 
wards, underneath  Poupart's  ligament,  through  the  intermuscular  cellular 
tissue,  into  the  iliac  fossa,  and  thence  on  behind  the  peritoneum  along  the 
posterior  part  of  the  abdomen,  as  high  up  as  the  diaphragm  and  liver.  The 
common  and  external  iliac  arteries  were  involved  in  the  tumor,  and  were  in 
an  inflamed  and  friable  condition.     The  external  wound  had  nearly  healed. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  pnlsation  in  the  tumor  ceased  immediately 
on  tying  the  ligature,  but  returned  slightly  on  the  third  day,  and  became 
more  marked  on  the  fourth.  Hemorrhage  supervened  the  day  before  death. 
The  operation  was  followed  by  coldness  of  the  lower  extremities,  but  in  four 
hours  afterwards  this  had  passed  off,  and  the  temperature  was  now  a  little 
above  the  natural  point.     No  paralysis  was  present  at  any  time  in  the  limbs. 

ANEURISM  OF  THE  INTERNAL  ILIAC. 

Aneurism  of  the  internal  iliac,  gluteal,  and  sciatic  arteries  is  very  uncom- 
mon, and  their  history  has  not  been  studied  with  sufficient  care  to  enable  as 
to  present  anything  like  a  satisfactory  account  of  them.  Owing  to  the  deep 
situation  of  the  former  of  these  vessels,  the  diagnosis  of  aneurism  occupying 
its  course  would  necessarily  be  attended  with  considerable  difficulty,  and 
should  not  be  declared  without  a  good  deal  of  reserve  and  circumspection. 
Aneurism  of  the  sciatic  and  gluteal  arteries  is  more  frequently  traumatic  than 
spontaneous.  In  fat,  muscular  subjects  the  disease  is  generally  difficult  of 
recognition,  and  hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  solid  growths  have  sometimes 
been  mistaken  for  it.  Mr.  Guthrie  once  tied  the  internal  iliac  artery  for  a 
tumor  which  he  had  taken  to  be  aneurismal,  but  which,  after  death,  was  found 
to  be  of  an  encephaloid  character,  the  deception  having  been  caused  by  the 
circumstance  of  the  tumor  having  received  a  distinct  impulse  from  the  artery. 
I  have  not  met  with  aneurism  of  the  pudic  artery,  and  am  not  aware  that  the 
disease  has  ever  been  observed  in  this  country.  Mr.  Erichsen  states  that  the 
only  instance  of  the  kind  with  which  he  is  acquainted  is  exhibited  in  a  pre- 
paration in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  at  London. 

Aneurism  of  the  gluteal  and  sciatic  arteries  may  be  treated  by  ligating 
the  internal  iliac,  or  exposing  the  sac  by  a  free  incision,  turning  out  its  con- 
tents, and  tying  the  vessel  above  and  below.  Such  a  proceeding  would,  un- 
questionably, be  very  bloody,  but  by  far  less  hazardous  in  the  end  than 
deligation  of  the  internal  iliac. 

The  gluteal  artery  has  been  tied  at  least  twice  in  this  country  for  the  cure 
of  aneurism ;  once  by  Dr.  Davidge,  of  Baltimore,  and  once  by  Dr.  George 
McClellan.  The  tumors  being  of  great  bulk,  the  incisions  were  obliged  to 
be  unusually  large,  and  the  loss  of  blood  was  very  profuse.  Notwithstanding 
this,  however,  both  patients  made  an  excellent  recovery. 

ANEURISM  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  lUAO. 

Aneurism  of  the  external  iliac  is  a  rare  affection.  In  the  table  of  Mr. 
Crisp,  the  most  elaborate  hitherto  furnished,  it  occurs  only  9  times  in  551 
cases,  while  the  femoral  is  mentioned  66  times,  and  the  popliteal  137  times. 
In  364  specimens  of  aneurism  contained  in  the  London  museums,  the  same 
writer  found  the  external  iliac  affected  in  7  cases,  the  femoral  in  12,  and  the 
popliteal  in  50.     The  nine  cases  analyzed  by  Mr.  Crisp  all  occurred  in  males : 
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two,  between  twenty  and  thirty ;  four,  between  thirty  and  forty ;  one,  at  forty, 
and  one  at  fifty-six,  the  age  of  the  other  not  being  given.  The  disease  is 
most  common  in  hard  working  persons.  One  of  the  worst  cases  of  it  that  I 
have  ever  seen  occurred  in  a  priest. 

The  tomor  in  this  disease  may  be  seated  at  any  part  of  the  artery,  bat  in 
general  it  will  be  foand  rather  low  down,  and,  as  it  progresses,  it  manifests 
a  tendency  to  pass  nnderneath  Poo  part's  ligament  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  thigh.  It  asnally  rapidly  augments  in  size,  and  is  capable  of  attaining 
a  large  bulk,  encroaching  upon  the  iliac  fossa  and  the  pelvic  cavity,  lifting 
op  the  peritoneum,  and  pressing  forward  the  structures  in  the  inguino-femoral 
region,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  great  deformity  in  this  situation.  The  pulsation, 
thrill,  and  bellows'  sound  are  usually  very  distinct.  If  the  patient  be  very 
thin,  compression  of  the  abdominal  aorta  will  arrest  the  movements  of  the 
tumor,  and  diminish  its  volume,  thus  serving  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
affections.  The  diagnosis  is,  nevertheless,  not  always  so  easy  as  might  at 
first  appear.  Several  cases  have  been  reported  where  the  common  iliac 
artery  was  ligated  on  account  of  morbid  growths,  supposed  to  be  aneurismal, 
which  afterwards  proved  to  be  of  a  malignant  character.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  tumor  really  aneurismal  has  occasionally  been  confounded  with  one  alto- 
gether of  a  different  character.  Such  a  mistake  is  most  likely  to  happen 
when  the  aneurism  is  partially  solidified  by  the  coagulation  of  its  contents, 
thereby  preventing  the  perception  of  pulsation.  It  is  only  necessary  to  allude 
to  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence  in  order  to  put  the  practitioner  upon 
his  guard  in  the  investigation  of  his  cases. 

When  an  aneurism  of  the  external  iliac  artery  has  attained  a  considerable 
balk,  the  patient  walks  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  is  unable  to  flex  the  thigh 
upon  the  pelvis.  The  whole  limb  is  enlarged  and  cedematous  from  the  ob- 
struction to  the  return  of  the  venous  blood,  while  the  pressure  of  the  tumor 
upon  the  femoral  nerves  keeps  np  constant  pain,  with  a  sense  of  numbness 
and  stiffness  in  the  parts  below,  generally  extending  as  far  down  as  the  foot 
and  toes. 

Aneurism  of  the  external  iliac  artery,  if  left  to  itself,  proves  fatal  in  one 
of  three  ways,  by  rupture  and  hemorrhage,  gangrene  of  the  sac  or  limb, 
or  constitutional  irritation.  A  spontaneous  cure  now  and  then  occurs,  but 
the  circumstance  is  extremely  rare,  and,  therefore,  does  not  deserve  to  be  taken 
into  the  account  in  our  therapeutic  considerations. 

The  only  remedy  hitherto  employed  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  was 
deligation  of  the  artery  leading  to  the  tumor ;  the  external  iliac,  when  the 
aneurism  was  situated  low  down,  so  as  to  leave  a  sufficiency  of  the  superior 
portion  of  the  vessel  intact,  and  therefore  in  a  suitable  condition  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  ligature ;  or,  when  the  reverse  was  the  case,  the  common  iliac, 
one  of  the  most  formidable  operations  in  surgery.  I  believe,  however,  that 
it  will  be  found  that  the  tumor  may  generally  be  promptly  obliterated,  espe- 
cially in  its  earlier  stages,  by  compression  of  the  iliac  as  it  passes  over  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis ;  and,  although  I  am  not  aware  that  this  practice  has  ever 
been  adopted,  yet  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  regard  it  as  feasible,  from  the 
fact  that  the  external  iliac  does  not  give  off  any  branches,  in  any  portion  of 
its  course,  so  as  to  offer  any  barrier  to  the  process  of  solidification  of  the 
contents  of  the  sac.  The  epigastric  and  circumflex  iliac  arise  just  above 
Foupart's  ligament,  and  could  not,  therefore,  in  any  wise  interfere  with  the 
cure.  If  a  case  of  aneurism  of  the  external  iliac  should  be  presented  to  me, 
I  should  certainly  give  this  mode  of  treatment  a  fair  trial,  and  should  feel 
very  sanguine  of  success.  Digital  compression  would  of  course  be  preferable 
to  any  other,  on  account  of  the  greater  facility  of  its  application. 

The  result  of  the  ligation  of  the  artery  leading  to  and  feeding  the  tumor, 
has,  on  the  whole,  been  rather  encouraging.     In  the  nine  cases  meixtvow%4\\i 
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Mr.  Crisp's  table,  the  common  iliac  was  tied  in  two,  one  recoyeriog,  and  the 
other  perishing  of  hemorrhage  on  the  eighth  day.  In  four  cases  the  external 
iliac  was  ligated,  and  all  got  well.  In  one  instance  both  the  femoral  arterj 
and  the  abdominal  aorta  were  tied,  bat  the  man  died  a  few  honrs  after  the 
last  operation.  One  case  was  cured  spontaneonsly,  and  another  recovered 
under  compression. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  treatment  of  ingninal  anenrism  by  digital 
compression  has  been  tried.  Of  fonr  cases  thus  managed,  only  one — a  patient 
of  Dr.  Nichols,  of  New  Orleans — was  cared.  The  thumb  was  pressed  against 
the  neck  of  the  sac  for  thirty  hours,  by  which  time  the  pulsation  had  stopped, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  it  was  continued  for  ten  hours  longer. 

ANEURISM  OF  THE  FEMORAL  ARTERT. 

Aneurism  of  the  femoral  artery  is  very  common,  although  less  so  than  that 
of  the  popliteal.  In  Mr.  Crisp's  cases,  551  in  number,  66  relate  to  the 
femoral  artery,  of  which  61  occurred  in  males,  thus  showing  that  the  disease 
is  very  rare  in  women.  The  period  of  life  at  which  it  is  most  frequently  met 
with  is  from  thirty  to  fifty.  As  in  the  other  arteries,  aneurism  of  the  femoral 
is  most  common  in  the  laboring  classes,  particularly  in  those  persons  who 
are  subject  to  severe  muscular  exertion  of  the  lower  extremities,  causing  a 
sudden  strain  upon  the  vessel.  Instances  have  been  observed  in  which  each 
femoral  artery  was  simultaneously  affected  with  aneurism,  and  it  occasionally 
happens  that  the  same  vessel  has  two  such  tumors  connected  with  it. 

The  femoral  artery  is  not  equally  subject  to  aneurism  in  all  parts  of  its 
extent.  The  superior  third  suffers  more  frequently  than  the  rest  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  external  aneurism  occurs  here  much  oftener  than  in  any  other  artery, 
except  the  popliteal.  Sailors  are  said  to  be  particularly  liable  to  the  disease 
in  this  situation,  owing,  as  Mr.  Crisp  supposes,  to  the  violent  flexion  and 
extension  of  the  thigh  which  they  are  obliged  to  make  in  mounting  the  rig- 
ging and  performing  other  labors  on  ship-board.  I  have  never  seen  an  in- 
stance of  spontaneous  aneurism  in  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh,  and  general 
experience  concurs  in  declaring  that  such  an  occurrence  is  extremely  uncom- 
mon. In  some  of  the  published  cases,  the  disease  is  described  as  having 
been  femoro-popliteal,  a  term  evidently  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  the 
lesion  involved  both  the  terminal  portion  of  the  femoral  and  the  incipient 
portion  of  the  popliteal. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  femoral  aneurism,  although  generally  easy, 
is  sometimes  involved  in  so  mach  obscurity  as  to  cause  not  a  little  perplexity. 
This  is  more  especially  the  case  when  the  tumor  is  seated  along  the  middle 
or  lower  third  of  the  thigh,  where  the  artery  is  tightly  bound  down  by  the 
muscles  and  aponeuroses.  Abscesses  and  various  morbid  growths,  solid, 
semi-solid,  or  fluid,  and  malignant  and  non-malignant,  are  the  affections  with 
which  it  is  most  liable  to  be  confounded ;  and  it  behooves  the  surgeon,  in 
every  case  of  doubt,  to  institute  the  most  careful  and  thorough  examination 
before  he  expresses  an  opinion  in  regard  to  its  character,  or  permits  himself 
to  engage  in  any  operative  procedures  for  its  relief.  The  best  diagnostic, 
unquestionably,  is  the  effect  which  compression  of  the  femoral  artery  exerts 
upon  the  tumor,  when  it  is  situated  some  distance  below  Poupart's  ligament, 
or  of  the  ileo-femoral,  when  it  occupies  the  superior  part  of  the  thigh.  If 
the  tumor  be  aneurismal,  the  compression  will  not  only  arrest  its  pulsation, 
thrill,  and  bellows'  sound,  but,  while  it  is  being  kept  up,  it  will  enable  the 
surgeon  to  squeeze  out  its  contents,  and  thus  greatly  diminish  its  volume, 
circumstances  which  cannot  possibly  occur  when  the  swelling  is  of  a  non- 
aneurismal  character,  whatever  may  be  its  structure  or  consistence.  The 
exploring  needle  is  only  to  be  used  in  cases  not  admitting  of  discrimination 
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by  the  method  here  saggested,  and  then  it  should  be  so  fine  as  not  to  cause 
hemorrhage  or  excite  inflammation. 

Tbe  femora]  artery,  in  the  upper  portion  of  its  extent,  is  sometimes  pro- 
truded forward  by  a  synovial  burse,  situated  behind  the  psoas  muscle,  just 
below  Poupart's  ligament,  especially  when  the  pouch  is  inflamed  and  much 
distended,  in  which  case  it  will  probably  receive  an  impulse  from  the  vessel, 
80  as  to  cause  the  swelling  to  simulate  aneurism.  The  proper  way  to  deter- 
mine the  diagnosis  is  to  flex  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis,  a  procedure  which, 
by  taking  off  the  tension  of  the  muscle,  puts  a  stop  to  the  pulsation  of  the 
tumor,  and  thus  reveals  the  true  nature  of  the  disease. 

A  number  of  lymphatic  ganglions  lie  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  imme- 
diately upon  and  around  the  femoral  artery.  Enlargement  of  these  glands 
has  been  mistaken  for  aneurism,  and,  conversely,  aneurism  for  enlargement 
of  the  glands ;  but  the  history  of  the  case  and  a  careful  examination  of  the 
parts  will  generally  promptly  clear  up  the  diagnosis. 

Psoas  abscess  occasionally  points  below  Poupart's  ligament,  and  might  be 
mistaken,  by  a  careless  observer,  for  aneurism  of  this  vessel,  or  of  the  ex- 
ternal iliac.  The  best  diagnostic  signs  are  the  want  of  pulsation,  the  soft 
and  fluctuating  character  of  the  swelling,  the  absence  of  discoloration  of  the 
skin,  and  our  ability  to  efface  the  swelling  almost  entirely,  when  the  patient 
lies  on  his  back  with  the  thigh  and  pelvis  a  good  deal  elevated.  Moreover, 
if  there  is  pus,  a  drop  will  be  sure  to  follow  the  withdrawal  of  the  exploring 
needle. 

Progress The  course  of  the  aneurism  is  variable.     When  it  is  situated 

high  up,  it  is  liable,  in  its  progress,  to  extend  upwards,  and  to  project  at 
length  beneath  Poupart's  ligament  into  the  pelvic  cavity.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  involves  the  inferior  portion  of  the  artery,  it  may  pass  down 
into  the  ham,  and  so  simulate  popliteal  aneurism.  The  swelling  usually  in- 
creases rather  rapidly,  and,  in  time,  often  spreads  over  a  large  space,  diffus- 
ing itself,  in  fact,  widely,  in  consequence  of  the  giving  way  of  the  two  inner 
tunics  of  the  artery.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  limb  below  the  seat  of  the 
tumor  becomes  greatly  enlarged  and  (edematous,  from  obstruction  to  the 
return  of  the  venous  blood,  and  the  patient  constantly  complains  of  stiff- 
ness, pain,  and  numbness  in  it,  extending  generally  as  low  down  as  the  feet 
and  toes.  In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  progression  becomes 
difficult  and  finally  impracticable,  the  whole  limb  feeling  like  a  dead,  heavy 
mass.  A  spontaneous  cure  occasionally  occurs ;  but  most  commonly  the 
disease  goes  on  from  bad  to  worse,  until  life  is  destroyed  by  gangrene,  exces- 
sive suppuration,  hemorrhage,  or  constitutional  irritation. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  aneurism  of  the  femoral  artery  may,  I  think, 
generally  be  successfully  conducted  by  compression,  especially  now  that  our 
means  of  applying  and  regulating  it  are  so  much  better  understood  than 
formerly.  The  compression  may  be  made  either  with  the  finger  or  by  means 
of  one  of  the  numerous  mechanical  contrivances  now  before  the  profession.  In 
the  cose  of  a  negress,  aged  thirty-two,  who  was  under  the  joint  care  of  my  son 
and  myself,  last  summer,  on  account  of  a  large  aneurism  of  the  upper  third 
of  the  femoral  artery,  the  assistants  succeeded  in  effecting  complete  solidifica- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  sac  in  forty-six  hours,  by  digital  compression  alone. 
The  tumor  progressed  most  favorably,  and  in  less  than  three  weeks  after  the 
operation,  the  woman  was  able  to  walk  about  the  house.  In  this  case,  re- 
ferred to  in  a  previous  section,  there  was  not  more  than  an  inch  of  space 
between  the  aneurismal  sac  and  Poupart's  ligament,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  compression  was  obliged  to  be  applied  to  the  iliac  artery  as  it  passed 
over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  Several  instances  of  an  equally  gratifying 
termination  have  followed  this  treatment  in  the  hands  of  other  surgeons. 

When  compression  is  inapplicable,  the  only  resource  of  course  is  deli^atvoix 
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of  the  artery  which  sappHes  the  tnmor  with  blood.  The  operation  is  easilj 
done  at  Scarpa's  triangle  when  the  aneurism  occupies  the  middle  or  lower 
third  of  the  femoral  artery,  or  even  when  it  extends  np  to  the  inferior  portion 
of  this  space,  provided  the  coats  of  the  vessel  are  sufficiently  sound  to  bear 
the  pressure  of  the  ligature.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  or  when  the  tamor 
is  situated  high  np,  near  Pou part's  ligament,  or  projects  beneath  it  partly 
into  the  pelvic  cavity,  the  proper  remedy  will  be  ligation  of  the  external  iliac, 
an  operation  which,  although  not  devoid  of  risk,  has  now  been  performed  so 
often  and  so  successfully  as  to  be  justly  ranked  among  the  established  resoorces 
of  surgery. 

Mortality. — In  Mr.  Crisp's  66  cases,  above  referred  to,  the  external  iliac 
alone  was  tied  in  43,  and  in  two  others  both  this  artery  and  the  femoral ;  36 
of  the  patients  recovering,  and  10  dying.  Of  the  latter,  three  perished  from 
hemorrhage,  four  from  gangrene  of  the  sac  or  limb,  one  from  tetanus,  one 
from  exhaustion,  and  one  without  any  apparent  cause.  In  12  of  the  cases 
the  femoral  artery  alone  was  tied,  with  a  result  of  9  cures  to  3  deaths.  Am- 
putation was  successfully  employed  in  five  cases;  in  two,  the  tnmor  was 
obliterated  by  compression,  and  in  one  the  disease  spontaneously  disap- 
peared. 

In  the  table  of  Dr.  Norn's,  comprising  118  cases  of  ligation  of  the  external 
iliac  artery,  of  which,  however,  97  only  relate  to  aneurism,  85  recovered,  and 
33  died,  three  of  the  former  having  undergone  amputation  of  the  limb  in 
consequence  of  gangrene.  In  4  of  the  97  cases  of  aneurism,  the  disease  ex- 
isted simultaneously  both  in  the  thigh  and  in  the  ham,  and  in  3  of  these  the 
operation  succeeded  in  curing  both  tumors.  A  retnrn  of  pulsation  in  the  sac 
took  place  in  9  cases,  and  hemorrhage  in  14,  of  which  7  proved  fatal,  and  7 
recovered.  In  10  cases  the  tumor  suppurated  after  the  operation,  although 
they  all  ultimately  did  well.  Gangrene  of  the  limb  occurred  in  16  eases  ont 
of  the  118,  of  which  12  died.  In  two  instances  the  peritoneum  was  wounded, 
but  both  patients  recovered. 

Finally,  a  number  of  cases  of  femoral  aneurism  have  been  recorded  in 
which  a  cure  was  effected  simply  by  refrigerant  applications  to  the  tnmor, 
aided  by  steady  compression  with  the  bandage,  strict  recumbency,  and  an 
abstemious  regimen.  This  treatment  has  occasionally  succeeded  both  in  the 
spontaneous  and  traumatic  form  of  the  disease. 

ANEURISM  OF  THE  POPLITEAL  ARTERY. 

The  extraordinary  frequency  of  aneurism  of  the  popliteal  artery  has  long 
been  familiar  to  pathologists  and  surgeons.  With  the  exception  of  the 
thoracic  portion  of  the  aorta,  there  is  no  artery  in  the  body  which  is  so 
often  the  subject  of  this  disease.  The  table  of  Mr.  Crisp,  already  so  fre- 
quently referred  to,  comprises  an  analysis  of  551  cases  of  spontaneous  aneu- 
rism, of  which  137  occurred  in  the  vessel  under  consideration,  the  thoracic 
aorta  suffering  175  times.  Three  circumstances  seem  to  serve  to  establish 
this  extraordinary  liability  to  aneurism  on  the  part  of  this  artery ;  one  is  its 
extreme  proneness  to  ossific  and  fatty  degeneration,  another,  the  curve  which 
it  forms  behind  the  knee,  and  the  third,  the  frequent,  sudden,  and  forcible 
extension  to  which  it  is  so  constantly  exposed  in  the  various  movements  of 
the  lower  extremity. 

Age  and  Sex. — Popliteal  aneurism  occasionally  occurs  at  a  comparatively 
early  age,  a  number  of  cases  having  been  observed  in  which  it  took  place 
before  the  twenty-fifth  year.  Mr.  Syme  has  related  one  in  a  child  of  seven 
years.  The  great  majority  of  instances,  however,  are  met  with  between  thirty 
and  fifty.  Both  sides  seem  to  suffer  nearly  in  an  equal  degree,  and  both  are 
occasionally  affected  simultaneously,  or  successively,  as  I  have  myself  wit- 
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nessed  in  several  indiyidoals.  The  disease  is  almost  peculiar  to  men.  In 
Mr.  Crisp's  eases,  187  in  number,  133  occnrred  in  males,  and  only  4  in 
females.  No  occupation  is  exempt  from  aneurism  of  the  popliteal  artery, 
but  the  statistics  which  have  been  published  upon  the  subject  conclusively 
show  that  the  laboring  classes,  especially  soldiers,  sailors,  bargemen,  and 
porters,  who  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  making  long-continued  and  violent 
exertions  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities,  are  more  obnoxious  to  it 
than  any  other.  The  idea,  first  broached  by  Morgagni,  that  postilions  and 
coachmen  are  particularly  prone  to  popliteal  aneurism,  has  been  proved  to  be 
erroneous. 

Diagnosis, — Aneurism  of  the  popliteal  artery  is  probably  produced  in  most 
eases  by  a  sudden  and  violent  sprain  or  twist  of  this  vessel  while  its  coats  are 
in  a  state  of  osseous  degeneration,  and  consequently  deprived  of  their  elas- 
ticity, by  which  they  are  prevented  from  following  the  various  movements  of 
the  leg  with  their  accustomed  freedom,  a  sudden  rupture  being  thus  induced, 
of  which  the  patient  is  himself  often  made  conscious,  either  by  his  feeling,  or 
by  a  kind  of  snapping  noise.  The  tumor,  being  at  first  quite  small,  generally 
escapes  attention  until  it  has  acquired  a  considerable  bulk,  as,  from  the  great 
depth  at  which  the  artery  is  situated,  and  the  unyielding  nature  of  the  parts 
in  the  ham,  it  takes  some  time  for  it  to  reach  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
surface,  or  to  exhibit  to  the  eye  the  characters  of  a  distinct  swelling.  A 
careful  examination,  however,  will  always  enable  us,  even  at  an  early  period, 
to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  respecting  the  nature  of  the  case,  except, 
perhaps,  in  very  fat  subjects.  The  tumor  will  be  found  to  throb  synchron- 
oasly  with  the  artery  in  the  groin,  and,  by  grasping  it  firmly  between  the 
thumb  and  finger,  it  may  readily  be  pushed  about  in  the  hollow  between  the 
tendons  of  the  flexor  muscles,  feeling  like  an  elastic,  circumscribed  knob, 
which  is  easily  diminished  by  pressure,  but  immediately  regains  its  former 
size  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  As  the  disease  progresses,  the  sac  in- 
creases in  volume,  and  encroaches  more  and  more  upon  the  popliteal  space, 
poshing  aside  the  soft  parts,  compressing  the  popliteal  vein  and  nerve,  and 
interfering  seriously  with  the  movements  of  the  limb.  The  leg  is  habitually 
bent  at  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  thigh,  and  all  efforts  to  straighten  it  prove 
abortive;  it  is  the  seat  of  constant  aching  pains,  with  a  sense  of  numbness  or 
tingling ;  its  temperature  is  notably  diminished,  and  its  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue,  owing  to  the  obstruction  to  the  return  of  the  venous  blood,  is  loaded 
with  serum,  or  serum  and  lymph,  giving  the  surface  a  glossy,  shining  appear- 
ance, and  causing  it  to  pit  under  pressure.  The  ear  and  the  hand  readily 
detect  the  characteristic  thrill  and  bellows'  sound. 

Aneurism  of  the  popliteal  region  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  other 
tumors,  and  we  read  of  cases  in  which  the  sac  was  laid  open  under  the 
impression  that  the  disease  was  not  arterial.  The  lesions  for  which  it  is 
most  apt  to  be  mistaken  are  abscesses,  solid  and  fatty  growths,  and  synovial 
burses. 

Abscess  of  the  ham  is  of  very  uncommon  occurrence,  and  is  in  general 
easily  distinguished  by  the  history  of  the  case,  its  inflammatory  character,  by 
the  absence  of  pulsation,  by  the  presence  of  fluctuation,  especially  when  the 
matter  is  considerable  in  quantity,  and  by  our  inability  to  produce  any  change 
in  the  volume  of  the  swelling  by  compression  of  the  femoral  artery  high  up 
io  the  thigh.  When  any  doubt  exists,  a  small  exploring-needle,  carefully 
inserted  into  the  tumor,  will  readily  determine  the  diagnosis. 

Solid  growths^  of  various  kinds,  benign  and  malignant,  are  liable  to  form 
in  the  popliteal  region,  and  might  be  mistaken  for  aneurism,  especially  by  a 
careless  and  inexperienced  surgeon.  The  fact  that  such  tumors  are  usually 
stealthy  in  their  origin,  tardy  in  their  development,  firm  in  their  consistence, 
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and  free  from  palsation,  will  always  readily  distingaish  them  from  anearism 
of  the  popliteal  artery. 

A  synovial  burse  is  occasionally  developed  in  this  space,  bat  the  occar- 
rence  is  rare,  and  it  wonld  be  difficult  to  imagine  how  such  a  growth  as  this 
should  ever  be  confounded  with  an  aneurism  in  this  region.  In  the  Loois- 
ville  Medical  Review,  a  case  of  this  affection  is  reported  by  Dr.  S.  W.  OroM» 
in  which  the  largest  tumor  of  this  description  that  I  have  ever  seen,  occur- 
ring in  a  man,  aged  twenty-nine  years,  was  readily  diagnosticated  by  the 
exploring-needle,  although  its  history — especially  the  absence  of  paio  and 
pulsation,  its  non-interference  with  the  patient's  occupation,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  the  natural  appearance  of  the  leg  below  the  knee — ^had  been 
sufficiently  denotive  of  its  true  nature  without  any  expedient  of  this  sort. 

Progress. — Aneurism  of  the  popliteal  artery  may  remain  circnmscribed  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time ;  but,  in  general,  it  becomes  soon  diffused,  and 
by  its  pressure  upon  the  surrounding  structures  causes  not  only  gnreat  pain 
and  swelling  in  the  leg  below  the  knee,  but  a  tendency  to  mortification  by 
cutting  off  the  nervous  and  vascular  supplies.  Such  a  termination,  in  fact, 
is  almost  inevitable  if  the  case  be  permitted  to  proceed  unchecked.  Some- 
times a  spontaneous  cure  occurs,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of 
the  tumor  upon  the  artery,  thereby  arresting  the  circulation  in  the  sac. 
Professor  Pancoast,  some  years  ago,  had  a  case  of  popliteal  aneurism  upon 
which  he  had  intended  to  operate  the  next  day ;  but  when  he  got  to  bis 
patient's  room,  he  found  that  all  pulsation  in  the  tumor  had  ceased,  and  the 
man  gradually  recovered  without  any  farther  trouble.  Occasionally  the 
tumor  opens  into  the  knee-joint. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  popliteal  aneurism  was,  until  recently, 
usually  conducted  by  deligation  of  the  femoral  artery  in  the  superior  third  of 
the  thigh,  according  to  the  method  of  Uuuter,  first  practised  in  1785.  Since 
1840  numerous  instances  have  been  cured  by  compression,  and  so  gratifying 
has  been  the  result  of  this  procedure  that  the  old  operation  is  likely,  before 
long,  to  become  almost  obsolete.  In  a  case  recently  communicated  to  me  by 
Professor  Blackman,  of  Cincinnati,  that  gentleman  succeeded  in  arresting 
completely  the  pulsation  in  a  popliteal  aneurism  by  digital  compression  for 
two  hours,  after  the  failure  of  various  other  methods. 

Forced  flexion,  described  at  page  754,  is  particularly  applicable  to  aneu- 
rism of  the  ham,  and  always  deserves  a  fair  trial  provided  the  tumor  is  not 
so  large  as  to  encroach  seriously  upon  the  structures  of  the  joint  or  to 
threaten  to  burst  into  its  interior. 

Mortality, — The  mortality  from  the  operation  for  pppliteal  aneurism  by 
the  Hunterian  method  would  seem  to  be  variable.  In  the  table  of  Dr. 
Norris,  comprising  a  list  of  188  cases  of  aneurism  for  which  the  femoral 
artery  was  tied,  142  were  cured,  and  46  died.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  add 
that  the  ligation  in  33  of  the  cases  was  performed  for  other  purposes  than 
aneurism  of  the  popliteal  artery.  The  table  of  Mr.  Crisp  furnishes  110  cases, 
operated  upon  by  the  Hunterian  method,  of  which  91  recovered  completely, 
7  required  amputation  after  the  use  of  the  ligature,  and  12  died.  Of  the  11 
cases  of  double  popliteal  aneurism  comprised  in  it,  all  were  cured ;  10  bj 
ligature,  and  one  by  compression.  The  greatest  cause  of  the  mortality 
after  the  ligation  of  the  femoral  artery  is  gangrene  of  the  leg. 

Traumatic  aneurism  of  the  ham  is  unusual.  Cases  have  occurred  where 
it  was  occasioned  by  a  sabre  wound,  a  musket  ball,  or  the  sharp  end  of 
a  piece  of  bone  in  fracture  of  the  femur  above  the  condyles.  A  few  cases 
are  also  recorded  of  arterio-venous  aneurism  in  this  situation,  in  consequence 
of  ulceration  establishing  an  interchange  of  blood  between  the  popliteal 
artery  and  vein. 
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SpontaneoQS  anearism  of  the  arteries  of  the  leg  is  almost  unknown.  The 
traumatic  form  of  the  disease,  however,  is  occasionally  met  with,  and  there 
are  few  cases  in  surgery  more  difficult  to  manage,  especially  when  the  lesion 
inyolves  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  owing  to  the  great  depth  at  which  this 
vessel  is  situated,  and  the  confused  condition  of  the  parts  in  consequence  of 
the  extrayasated  blood.  The  proper  remedy,  of  course,  is  free  exposure  of 
the  affected  vessel,  removal  of  the  coagula,  and  ligation  of  both  ends.  To 
accomplish  this  to  the  best  advantage,  often  involves  great  coolness  on  the 
part  of  the  operator,  and  an  unusual  amount  of  anatomical  knowledge  and 
dexterity.  During  the  operation,  the  iliac  artery  should  be  compressed  at 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  or  a  tourniquet  be  applied  round  the  upper  part  of 
the  thigh.  Without  such  precaution,  the  hemorrhage  might  be  frightfully 
profuse. 

Injuries  of  the  arteries  of  the  foot  are  often  followed  by  troublesome 
hemorrhage,  which  may  eventually  become  quite  exhausting.  Cases  of  this 
kind  are,  more  than  almost  any  other  in  surgery,  a  stumbling-block  to  men 
ignorant  of  surgical  anatomy,  and  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  they  are 
also,  at  times,  exceedingly  perplexing  to  the  educated  practitioner,  annoying, 
fretting,  and  worrying  him  until  his  patience  is  nearly  exhausted.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  arteries  in  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
palm  of  the  hand ;  the  anastomosis  between  the  plantar  arteries  is  very  exten- 
sive, and  hence  when  these  vessels  are  wounded  it  often  becomes  extremely 
difficult  to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood  permanently  without  the  use  of  the  knife 
and  ligature.  It  might  be  supposed,  at  first  sight,  that  well-regulated,  syste- 
matic compression  would  put  an  effectual  stop,  in  most  cases,  to  the  hemor- 
rhage, but  this,  it  is  well  known,  is  not  the  fact.  It  arrests  the  bleeding 
temporarily,  and  that  is  all.  If  an  occasional  exception  occurs,  it  is  an 
exception  merely,  nothing  more.  The  rule  is  that  the  plantar  arteries,  when 
divided,  will  continue  to  bleed  until  they  are  secured  by  ligature.  Why, 
then,  not  ligate  them  at  once,  without  waiting  until  the  patient  is  blanched 
and  exhausted  by  the  loss  of  blood,  in  the  vain  hope  that  compression  may 
eventually  stop  it  ?  That  this  is  the  proper  course  of  procedure,  is  unques- 
tionable ;  the  only  objection  to  it  is  the  extensive  wound  which  we  may  be 
obliged  to  make  in  order  to  bring  the  bleeding  vessel  fully  into  view,  so  as 
to  enable  us  to  apply  the  ligature.  Still,  as  this  must  generally  be  done, 
sooner  or  later,  in  every  case,  we  cannot  too  strongly  insist  upon  its  being 
done  as  early  as  possible  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury.  In  making  the 
necessary  incisions,  care  must,  of  course,  be  taken  not  to  disturb  any  import- 
ant structures ;  and  in  every  instance  the  golden  rule  must  be  observed,  to 
tie  each  end  of  the  bleeding  vessel,  lest  the  hemorrhage  should  continue 
through  the  recurrent  branches. '" 

It  has  been  proposed  in  these  cases  to  cut  down  upon  and  tie  the  principal 
arteries  of  the  leg,  and  we  read  of  instances  in  which  even  the  great  trunk 
of  the  thigh  was  ligated  for  such  a  purpose.  Such  a  procedure  cannot  be 
too  strongly  condemned,  as  being  contrary  both  to  common  sense,  anatomical 
knowledge,  and  sound  experience.  The  experiment  of  tying  both  the  tibial 
arteries  has  been  tried  again  and  again  under  such  circumstances,  and  the 
almost  invariable  effect  has  been  complete  failure;  as  might,  indeed,  have 
been  anticipated  from  a  careful  study  of  the  disposition  of  the  arteries  of  the 
foot 

Notwithstanding  the  somewhat  pointed  manner  in  which  I  have  here  spoken 
against  compression  in  hemorrhage  of  the  plantar  arteries,  it  is  but  proper 
to  add  that  I  have  seen  this  very  method  occasionally  put  a  most  prom||^t«a4 
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\  effectual  stop  to  the  flow  of  blood.     I  recollect  distiDctly  the  case  of  a  little 

{  girl,  which  came  nnder  my  observation  many  years  ago,  where  I  sacceeded, 

I  by  a  single  dressing,  in  arresting  an  exhausting  and  daily  recarriDg  hemo^ 

;  rhage  of  upwards  of  a  month's  duration.    A  graduated  compress  placed 

j  over  the  orifice  of  the  bleeding  vessel,  and  confined  by  a  roller  extending 

I  from  the  toes  upwards,  aided  by  elevation  of  the  leg  and  cold  applicatioDi, 

constituted,  as  it  always  should  when  such  a  procedure  is  adopted,  the  means 
employed  on  the  occasion. 

Sometimes  we  may  advantageously  resort  to  the  expedient  of  compressing 
the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  arteries  by  means  of  two  corks,  placed  directly 
over  the  vessels,  opposite  the  malleoli,  and  bound  down  firmly  by  a  suitabk 
bandage,  passed  around  the  foot  and  leg  in  the  form  of  a  figure  8.  The 
corks  should  each  be  wrapped  up  in  a  bit  of  patent  lint,  and  sboald  be  at 
least  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  proportionate  thickness  and 
breadth,  otherwise  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  them  retain  their  proper  posi- 
tion. When  the  compression  is  obliged  to  be  made  with  great  firmness,  it 
may  be  well,  in  order  to  defend  the  soft  parts,  to  extend  a  piece  of  sheet-lead 
acro^ss  the  limb  under  the  bandage. 


SECT.  YUI. — OPERATIONS  ON  THE  ARTERIES. 
LIGATION  OF  THE  INNOMINATE  OR  BRACHIO-CEPHALia 

Although  the  innominate  may  easily  be  exposed  on  the  dead  subject,  ii 
was  shown  by  Dr.  George  McCIellan  as  early  as  1820,  by  a  linear  incision 
carried  vertically  down  in  front  of  the  trachea,  without  dividing  any  of  the 
cervical  muscles,  yet  I  believe  that  such  a  plan  would  be  ill  suited  to  the  par- 
pose  when  there  is  a  large  tumor  pressing  upon  and  displacing  the  parts 
11  which  environ  this  vessel.     The  operator  must  have  ample  room,  and  it  will 

not,  I  presume,  materially  affect  the  issue  of  the  case  whether  a  little  more 
or  a  little  less  tissue  is  cut.  The  plan  suggested  by  Dr.  Mott,  in  his  cele- 
brated  case,  is,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me,  the  one  best  adapted  for  obtain- 
ing ready  access  to  this  artery,  and  is  that  which  I  should  myself  follow  if  I 
were  called  upon  to  secure  the  innominate  for  the  cure  of  aneurism.  The 
incision  resembles,  in  outline,  the  shape  of  the  letter  L*  ^^^  horizontal  limb 
corresponding  with  the  upper  border  of  the  clavicle  and  sternum,  and  the 
vertical  with  the  inner  margin  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle,  each 
being  about  three  inches  in  length.  The  lower  incision  extends  as  far  in- 
wards as  the  centre  of  the  trachea.  The  triangular  flap  thus  mapped  off, 
embracing  the  skin  and  platysma-myoid,  being  dissected  up,  the  sterno- 
cleido-mastoid,  sterno-hyoid,  and  steruo-thyroid  muscles  are  respectively 
separated  upon  a  director  from  their  inferior  connections  and  turned  out  of 
the  way.  A  layer  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia  is  now  cautiously  pinched  op 
and  divided,  when,  by  a  little  scratching  with  the  finger-nail,  the  handle  of  the 
scalpel,  or  the  end  of  a  probe,  the  carotid  will  be  brought  into  view  a  few 
lines  above  the  top  of  the  sternum,  accompanied  by  the  jugular  vein  and 
pneumogastric  nerve.  Taking  this  vessel  as  his  guide,  the  surgeon  can 
easily  trace  the  course  of  the  innominate  downwards  towards  the  heart,  and 
isolate  it  from  its  associate  vein.  The  ligature,  when  the  case  admits  of  it, 
should  be  applied  about  the  middle  of  the  vessel,  the  needle  being  carried 
around  it  from  left  to  right  and  from  behind  forwards. 

In  performing  this  operation,  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  artery  is 
only  about  sixteen  lines  in  length ;  that  it  rests  upon  the  trachea,  which  it 
crosses  somewhat  obliquely  at  the  base  of  the  neck ;  that  the  middle  thyroid 
veins,  and  sometimes  the  middle  thyroid  artery,  run  along  its  inner  side ; 
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and  that  on  the  right  side,  and  on  a  plane  anterior  to  it,  is  the  innominate 
vein,  the  two  vessels  being  intimately  united  together  by  cellular  substance, 
and  in  close  relation  behind  with  the  pneumogastric  and  phrenic  nerves,  the 
latter  lying  external  to  the  former.  The  top  of  the  pleura  is  a  little  inferior 
and  external  to  the  artery,  and  might,  unless  great  caution  is  used,  be  easily 
wounded.  The  middle  thyroid  artery  is  sometimes  given  off  by  the  innomi- 
nate on  its  tracheal  aspect,  and  should  be  looked  for  in  isolating  the  vessel, 
as  its  division  might  be  followed  by  annoying  hemorrhage. 

LIGATION  OF  THE  COMMON  CAROTID. 

• 

To  Mr.  Abernethy  is  usually,  but  erroneously,  ascribed  the  merit  of  having 
first  tied  the  common  carotid.  From  some  remarks  of  Hebenstreit,  it  ap- 
pears pretty  certain  that  the  operation  had  been  performed  some  time  pre- 
viously by  a  surgeon  during  the  extirpation  of  a  scirrhous  tumor  of  the  neck, 
in  which  he  accidentally  divided  this  vessel,  and  immediately  surrounded  it 
with  a  ligature,  the  patient  soon  recovering.  The  English  surgeon  did  not 
Hgate  the  artery  until  1798;  the  case  was  one  of  wound  of  the  internal 
carotid,  and  the  man  died  in  thirty  hours.  The  first  operation  that  was  per- 
formed upon  it  for  carotid  aneurism  was  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  1805,  and 
was  unsuccessful,  the  case  terminating  fatally  on  the  nineteenth  day.  Three 
years  subsequently,  he  ligated  the  vessel  again,  and  now  with  a  happy  result. 

There  are  two  points  of  the  neck  at  which  the  common  carotid  may  be  tied, 
the  place  of  election  being  regulated  by  the  circumstances  of  the  particular 
case.  These  are  the  upper  and  inferior  cervical  regions,  and  it  will  be  well, 
in  every  instance  before  the  operation  is  begun,  to  recall  to  mind  the  more 
important  anatomical  relations  of  the  parts,  otherwise  serious  blunders  may 
arise,  such,  for  example,  as  tying  the  omo-hyoid  muscle  or  jugular  vein 
instead  of  the  artery,  or  including  along  with  the  artery  the  vessel  just  named, 
or  some  important  nerve,  as  the  pneumogastric,  sympathetic,  or  laryngeal. 
As  the  artery  proceeds  upwards,  it  is  overlapped  by  the  stern o-mastoid, 
stemo-hyoid,  and  sterno-thjroid  muscles,  and  crossed  by  the  omo-hyoid 
towards  its  superior  extremity.  Running  down  in  front  of  its  sheath  is  the 
descending  branch  of  the  ninth  pair  of  nerves,  a  little,  thread-like  filament, 
easily  recognized  by  its  whitish  appearance,  while  within  the  sheath  are,  on 
the  external  side  of  tHe  artery,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  behind  and  be- 
tween them  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  the  sympathetic  and  recurrent  nerves 
being  posterior  to  the  sheath.  These  relations  are  very  intimate,  and  hence 
the  most  cautious  procedure  is  necessary  in  isolating  the  parts  previously  to 
the  application  of  the  ligature.  The  embarrassment  is  often  immensely 
increased  by  the  manner  in  which  the  artery  is  overlapped  by  the  jugular 
vein,  which  occasionally,  though  less  frequently  than  is  generally  supposed, 
swells  out  enormously  during  every  effort  at  expiration,  so  as  to  obscure  the 
vessel  and  render  its  ligation  extremely  diflieult.  The  best  way  of  remedying 
this  is  to  request  an  assistant  to  compress  the  vein  both  at  the  upper  and 
lower  angle  of  the  wound,  the  blood  having  been  previously  pressed  out  of  it. 

The  common  carotid,  on  the  right  side,  is  sometimes  absent,  its  place  being 
supplied  by  two  trunks,  which,  arising  separately  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
ascend  along  the  neck,  assuming  the  office  of  the  external  and  internal  carotid. 
When  this  arrangement  exists,  which,  however,  is  extremely  rare,  the  order 
of  origin  of  the  branches  of  the  aorta  is  as  follows :  the  right  subclavian, 
right  external  carotid,  right  internal  carotid,  left  common  carotid,  and  left 
subclavian.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  common  carotid  may, 
on  the  one  hand,  bifurcate  very  low  down,  not  perhaps  reaching  as  high  up 
as  the  inferior  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
not  separate  into  its  terminal  divisions  until  it  gets  to  the  angle  of  the  \«.7i. 
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Lastly,  it  may  be  crossed  in  front  by  the  inrcrior  thyroid  artery,  lie  Upon  tbi 
vertebral  artery  as  tliia  vessel  peases  aloDg  the  Bpine,  and  include  ia  ita  sheath 
the  descending  branch  of  the  ninth  pair  of  nerves. 

In  ligating  the  carotid,  the  pntient  should  be  recumbent,  with  the  head 
inclined  to  the  opposite  side,  and  well  sapported  by  pillows,  the  shoalden 
being  at  the  same  time  somewhat  raised,  in  order  to  place  the  neck  is  a 
proper  horizontal  position.  If  he  do  not  desire  to  take  cMoroform,  he  tntj 
sit  on  a  chair,  the  head  resting  against  the  breast  of  an  assistaaL 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  the  artery  may  be  exposed  by  making  u 
incision,  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  in  length,  along  the  inner  border 
of  the  sterno-cleido- mastoid  mnscle,  commencing  just  above  the  clavicls. 
The  skin  and  platysma-rayoid  muscle  being  divided,  a  portion  of  the  cerried 
fascia  is  pinched  up  with  the  forceps,  and  opened  transversely  to  an  extent 
large  enough  to  admit  a  grooved  director,  n|)on  which  the  membrane  is  then 
slit  np  and  down  nearly  to  the  length  of  the  outer  incision.  Two  retractors 
are  now  inserted  into  the  wound,  one  being  nsed  to  draw  the  stern o-cleid»- 
mastoid  muscle  outward,  and  the  other  to  draw  the  stemo-thyroid  inwards 
towards  the  trachea.  The  sheath  of  the  artery  being  thus  exposed,  a  little 
piece  of  it  is  now  raised  wttii  the  forceps,  and  divided  horizontally,  when,  the 
director  being  introduced,  it  is  slit  open  so  as  to  denude  the  artery  to  a  small 
extent,  and  enable  the  operator  to  isolate  it  from  the  jngular  vein  and  the 
pncnmogastric  nerve,  the  ligature  being  passed  from  without  inwards.  QeD»- 
rally  a  small  subcutaneous  vein  will  be  found  passing  along  the  line  of  inci- 
sion, communicating  above  with  the  facial  vein,  and  below  with  the  thyroid 
ple:(ns.    This  must,  of  course,  be  carefully  avoided. 

The  artery  being  more  easy  of  access  in  the  superior  part  of  the  neck  tbta 
the  inferior,  this  point  should  always  be  selected,  when  this  is  in  our  power, 
for  ligating  it.  To  expose  the  vessel  in  this  situation,  an  incision  shonld  be 
carried  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  sterno-cleido -mastoid  muscle,  com- 
mencing a  little  below  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  reaching  nearly  as  high  np 
as  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  Embracing  the  integuments,  platysma-myoid  mns- 
cle, and  cervical  fascia,  it  trill  thus  couduct  the  operator  ot  once  down  to  the 
sheath  of  the  vessel,  which  is 


Fig.  2ti0. 


then  to  be  opened  in  the  ai 
cautious  manner  as  in  the  pre- 
vious case ;  and  the  artery  be- 
ing separated  gently  from  tlit 
accompanying  strncturea  is  li- 
gated  by  passing  the  needle 
round  it  from  withont  inwards, 
so  as  effectually  to  exclude  tbt 
jugular  vein.  The  omo-hy<»d 
mnscle  which  crosses  this  part 
of  the  carotid  must  be  hdd 
aside  with  a  hook. 

The  annexed  cut,  Gg.  260, 
represents  the  common  carotid 
as  being  exposed  by  a  long  in- 
cision, with  a  view  of  showing 
wiiere  it  is  crossed  by  the  omo- 
hyoid muscle. 

When  access  to  the  common 
carotid,  in  the  inferior  part 
of  the  neck,  is  rendered  diS- 
cult  on    account  of  the  low 
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sitaation  of  the  tamor,  the  best  plan  is  to  divide  the  sterno-hyoid  and  sterno- 
tliyroid  mascles,  either  alone,  or  jointly  with  the  inner  portion  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  space  between  the  anearism  and  the  sternum. 
By  observing  this  precaution,  Mr.  Porter,  of  Dublin,  was  enabled,  in  one 
case,  to  ligate  the  vessel  successfully  within  the  eighth  of  an  inch  of  the 
innominate;  and  examples  of  a  similar  character  have  occurred  in  the 
practice  of  other  surgeons. 

The  carotid  is  sometimes  tied  at  a  very  early  age.  I  recollect  a  case  in 
which  I  assisted  Dr.  McClellan,  where  that  excellent  and  brilliant  operator 
secured  this  vessel  in  a  child  only  five  months  old,  on  account  of  an  immense 
nevus  of  the  upper  part  of  the  face.  I  remember,  also,  that  the  descending 
branch  of  the  ninth  pair  of  nerves  was  divided  on  the  occasion,  as  it  inter- 
fered with  the  passage  of  the  ligature.  No  untoward  symptoms  of  any  kind 
occurred ;  the  tumor  diminished  somewhat  after  the  operation,  but  in  less 
than  a  month  it  was  larger  than  ever. 

Ligation  of  the  common  carotid  is  occasionally  required  on  account  of 
wounds  of  the  neck  involving  the  external  carotid  or  some  of  its  branches. 
The  operation  is  often  embarrassing  in  consequence  of  the  confused  condition 
of  the  parts  from  the  extravasation  of  blood,  and  is,  moreover,  not  always 
successful,  owing  to  the  establishment  of  a  return  current  through  the  internal 
carotid  into  the  external  carotid.  Hence  secondary  hemorrhage,  sometimes 
of  a  very  profuse  character,  is  liable  to  ensue,  necessitating  further  proceed- 
ing, and  that,  perhaps,  at  a  time  when  the  wound  is  in  a  high  state  of  in- 
flammation. In  order  to  avoid  all  this.  Dr.  Gurdon  Buck  has  proposed  the 
simultaneous  ligation  of  the  common  and  internal  carotid  arteries,  and,  in  the 
New  York  Medical  Times  for  November,  1855,  he  has  given  the  particulars 
of  a  case  in  which  the  operation  was  followed  by  the  most  gratifying  results. 

The  common  carotid  artery  has  been  repeatedly  secured  for  wounds,  epi- 
lepsy, and  erectile  and  other  tumors,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  restraining 
hemorrhage  in  operations  upon  and  about  the  jaw,  face,  and  neck.  The 
statistics  of  these  operations  present  points  of  much  interest,  and  they  have 
been  placed  in  a  very  clear  light  by  the  tables  of  Dr.  Norris.  In  30  cases 
in  which  the  artery  was  tied  on  account  of  wounds,  15  recovered,  and  15 
died ;  in  16  cases  in  which  it  was  ligated  previously  to,  or  at  the  time  of  the 
extirpation  of  tumors  of  the  jaw,  face,  or  neck,  8  died ;  in  6  in  which  it  was 
tied  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy,  all  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  deligation, 
although  in  2  both  vessels  were  secured ;  and  in  42  cases  in  which  it  was  tied 
for  the  cure  of  erectile  tumors  and  various  growths  of  the  diploe,  orbit,  neck, 
jaw,  and  maxillary  sinus,  20  were  cured,  13  died,  and  9  recovered  from  the 
etTects  of  the  operation  without  being  materially  benefited.  In  upwards  of 
20  of  the  94  cases,  more  or  less  severe  cerebral  symptoms  followed  the  ope- 
ration. 

Dr.  James  R.  Wood,  in  1857,  published  the  details  of  39  cases  in  which 
the  primitive  carotid  was  secured  by  different  surgeons  of  the  city  of  New 
York  for  various  affections,  as  secondary  hemorrhage,  malignant  growths, 
benign  tumors,  epilepsy,  and  aneurism  of  the  branches  of  the  carotid,  with  a 
loss  of  only  six.  Of  these  six  cases,  only  five  were  dissected.  The  cause  of 
death  in  two  was  found  to  be  softening  of  the  brain,  in  one  inflammation  of 
the  jugular  vein,  in  one  pericarditis  with  abscess  in  the  lung  and  liver,  and 
in  one  exhaustion. 

A  number  of  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  both  these  vessels  have 
been  tied,  either  simultaneously  or  after  a  variable  interval.  The  following 
table  affords  a  summary  view  of  nearly  all  the  examples  of  this  kind  that  have 
yet  occurred. 
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Of  the  aboTB  cnses,  16  in  number,  14  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
operation,  and  8  died.  Id  Dr  Mott'a  case,  where  both  vessels  were  tied 
almost  si  mol  tan  eon  sly,  coma  soon  aopervened,  and  the  man  died  in  fortj-eigbt 
hours.  In  the  case  of  Dr.  Kjlis,  of  Michigan,  the  second  deligation  was  per 
formed  at  an  interval  of  four  days  and  a  half,  on  account  of  secondary  he- 
morrhage consequent  upon  a  gunshot  wonnd,  and  no  nnpleasant  sympiomi 
followed,  the  patient  making  an  excellent  recovery.  In  Dr.  Mnssey's  case 
twelve  days  intervened  between  the  two  operations,  neither  of  which  was  soc- 
ceeded  by  any  accident.  To  Dr.  Macgill,  of  Maiyland,  belongs  the  credit 
of  being  the  first  to  tie  both  carotid  arteries  on  tbe  same  sabject 

LIOATTON  OF  TBE  EXTERNAL  CAROTID  AND  1TB  BRANCHES. 

The  external  carotid,  extending  from  the  superior  border  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage  to  the  neck  of  the  lower  Jaw,  is  situated  Just  above  its  origiD,  in  the 
triangular  space  formed  by  the  onio-hyoid  muscle  below,  tiie  digastric  above, 
and  tbe  s tern o- mastoid  externally,  immediately  beneath  the  integnments  and 
platysma-myoid;  but  it  soon  sinks  deeper  in,  passing  up  nnder  cover  of  the 
stylo-hyoid  and  digastric  muscles,  and  is  finally  buried  in  the  substance  of 
the  parotid  gland.  It  is  accompanied  by  two  veins,  and  is  crossed  near  its 
commencement  by  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  and,  in  varions  parts  of  its  coorse, 
by  branches  of  the  external  jugnlar  and  otber  veins.     The  glosso -pharyngeal 
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nerre  is  interposed  between  this  artery  and  the  internal  carotid,  while  the 
aaperior  laryn^^l  neire  lies  aoder  both. 

DeligBtioD  of  the  external  carotid  is  seldom  required  for  anjthiug  else 
than  woands  and  vascalar  growths  about  the  face  and  head.  The  vessel  is 
often  opened  in  attempts  at  saicide,  thoagh  less  freqaently  than  is  generally 
imagined ;  for  persons  intent  npon  self-destrnction  usDally  bend  the  neck  so 
far  back  as  to  place  the  artery  beyond  the  reach  of  the  knife.  Some  of  its 
branches  are,  however,  commonly  injured  under  auch  ci rcn ma tances,  especially 
the  superior  thyroid  and  lingual,  and  the  hemorrhage  thus  produced  may  be 
promptly  fatal.  A  ligature  may  be  readily  placed  round  the  external  caro- 
tid, in  the  £rst  part  of  its  courae,  by  carrying  an  incision,  about  two  inches 
■nd  a  half  in  length,  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  atemo-mastoid  muscle,  com- 
mencing opposite  the  middle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  terminating  at  the 
angle  of  the  jaw.  The  trnnk  of  the  common  carotid  will  guide  the  Soger  to 
its  external  diTision.  The  incision  should  he  made  with  great  care,  lest  vio* 
lenee  be  done  to  some  of  the  nnmerous  offsets  of  the  vessel.  The  artery,  as 
it  lies  beneath  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid,  is  exposed  with  difBculty;  the 
incision  mnst  be  pro  portion  ably  large,  and  the  mnscles  jnst  mentioned  must 
be  well  depressed  with  the  retractor. 

The  principal  branches  of  this  artery,  reqairlng  surgical  consideration,  are 
the  saperior  thyroid,  lingual,  facial,  occipital,  and  temporal. 

The  iuperior  thyroid  ariery  is,  as  already  stated,  much  exposed  to  injury 
in  attempts  at  snicide,  and  may,  ander  such  circumstances,  be  easily  traced 
Bimply  by  following  the  wound.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  ligate  it,  as  is 
Boraetimea  the  case  in  hypertrophy  of  the  thyroid  gland,  with  a  view  to  dimi- 
niah  the  supply  of  blood,  it  may  be  laid  bare  by  making  an  incision  across 
the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards  from  the  side 
of  the  hyoid  bone  to  the  edge  of  the  sterno-mostoid  mnacle. 

The  lingual  ariery  may  be  exposed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  thyroid,  near 
which  it  takes  its  origin ;  its  situation,  however,  is  very  deep,  and  its  rela- 
tions are  so  complicated  that  it  is  generally  better  to  secure  the  external  or 
common  carotid. 

If  the  operation  should  be  deemed  necessary,  it  may  be  performed  as  fol> 
lows,  according  to  the  plan  laid  down  by  Mr.  Skey. 

"  The  bead  of  the  patient  being  placed  horizontally,  and  the  neck  length- 
ened by  raising  the  chin,  an  incision  of  about  twelve  lines  in  length  should 
be  made  immediately  behind  the  cor- 
ner of  this  bone,  the  outline  of  which 
should  be  distinctly  ascertained  be- 
fore proceeding  to  the  operation : 
the  incision  should  he  directed  down- 
wards and  forwards  The  skin  and 
platysma  being  divided,  the  fascia  is 
exposed,  which  should  be  a]-<o  di- 
vided to  the  length  of  the  external 
wound  The  facial  vein,  often  of 
considerable  size,  may  be  brought 
into  view  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
wound,  m  its  courae  downwards  to 
the  internal  jugular  and  should  be 
drawn  outwards  The  remaining 
parts  should  be  torn,  rather  than  cut 
asunder,  passing  tronsvcrsely  in- 
wards, nearly  parallel  to  the  upper 
edge  of  the  cornu  of  the  os  hyoides, 
when  the  artery  will  be  exposed.   In 
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passiDg  the  needle  behind  it,  care  must  be  tflken  to  aroid    the  snperior 
laryngeal  nerve,  which  descends  nearly  at  right  angles  behind  the  Brterr." 

The  facial  artery  is  frequently  concerned  in  operations  about  the  neck, 
face,  and  lips,  and  may  be  eaEity  compressed  with  the  linger  as  it  passes  onr 
the  jaw.     If  divided,  it  abonld  immedi- 
Fig-  2G2.  atelj  be  secured.     When  iu  ligation  lie- 

comes  necessary,  in  case  there  is  no  woood, 
its  palsation  will  point  oat  the  propel 
sitnatioQ  for  the  incision.  When  it  is  de- 
sired to  secare  it  jast  above  its  origin,  the 
incision  should  be  made  as  in  the  open- 
tion  npoQ  the  lingaal,  its  approach  bein; 
facilitated  by  drawing  the  digastric  stron|;- 
ly  upwards.  The  vessel  is  most  easily 
exposed  Eind  tied  where  it  lies  over  the  jaw, 
as  in  fig.  262. 

The  oceipilal  arttry  sometimes  reqnirei 
ligatiog  on  account  of  wounds,  but  its 
depth  in  the  lower  part  of  its  extent  ii 
snch  as  to  protect  it  generally  from  injnty 
involving  the  cervical  region.  On  tbe 
bacii  of  the  bead,  however,  it  is  not  nnfre* 
quently  laid  open,  and  nsaally  bleeds  very 
LigiiioD  of  the  ruiu  trurj.  freely.     It  may  lie  exposed  just  above  its 

origin  by  carrying  an  incision  along  the 
inner  border  of  the  ste mo- mastoid  muscle,  in  the  angle  formed  by  it  and  the 
digastric,  the  latter  of  which  must  be  well  drawn  down.  It  is  in  intimate 
relation  here  with  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  which  hooks  round  it  as  it  passes 
forwards  towards  its  destination.  The  artery,  after  emerging  from  the  sple- 
nius  muscle,  on  the  back  of  the  head,  Gg.  2G3,  is  superficial,  its  course  be> 
neath  the  scalp  being  denoted  by  its  pnlsntioti. 

Fig.  2G4. 


LIgilinD  of  Ihe  onlptul  xtUtj.  Ligall< 

The  temporal  artery  is  occasionally  wonnded,  and  may  be  secured  immedi- 
ately above  the  zygoma,  by  a  short  vertical  incision,  fig.  264,  embracing  the 
temporal  aponeurosis,  immediately  beneath  which  it  is  situated.  Lower  down, 
the  depth  at  which  it  lies  is  too  great  to  justify  an  attempt  at  ligation. 
Should  it  bo  divided  in  this  portion  of  its  extent,  the  best  plan  is  to  tie  the 
external  carotid. 

The  anterior  branch  of  this  vessel  is  the  one  always  selected  in  arterio- 
tomy,  when  it  is  wished  to  practise  depletion  on  account  of  affections  of  tfae 
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broio  or  tbe  brBiD  aod  its  inembraneB.  After  a  safficient  amoant  of  blood 
has  escaped,  the  artery  is  cnt  across,  and  a  gradaat«d  compress  applied.  If 
this  precaation  be  neglected,  a.  false  anearism  will  form. 

The  inUrnal  maxillary  artery  is  sometimes  vonoded  in  consequence  of  s 
thrust  with  a  sharp  knife  or  dirk.  The  necessary  result,  of  course,  is  a  co- 
pioas  hemorrhage,  for  tbe  arrest  of  which  the  only  remedy  is  ligation  of  the 
external  carotid;  compression,  it  is  trae,  now  and  then  sncceeds,  bot  the 
only  reliable  means  is  the  ligature.  When  the  vessel  is  wonnded  in  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  jaw,  it  may  sometimes  be  seized  and  tied;  when  this  is  im- 
practicable, the  bleeding  may  generally  be  stopped  with  the  hot  iron,  or  with 
the  tampon,  wet  with  a  satarated  solution  of  alnm  and  tannin,  or  covered 
with  peraalphate  of  iron. 

LIQATIOK  OF  THE  VERTEBHAL  AHTERT. 

TheTertebral  artery  is  the  largest  branch  of  the  sabclavian,  and,  of  course, 
bleeds  profusely  when  divided,  as  it  occasionally  is  in  wounds  of  the  neck. 
Taking  the  opening  as  the  guide,  the  vessel  should  be  traced  to  the  seat  of 
injury,  and  a  ligature  applied  to  each  extremity.  Tbe  dissection  necessary 
for  its  exposure  should  be  conducted  with  the  greatest  caution,  on  account 
of  the  important  and  complex  relations  which  tbe  vertebral  sustains  to  the 
Borroanding  parts. 


UOATION  OF  THE  SUBCLAVIAN  ABTERT. 

The  point  which  is  asnslly  selected  for  tying  the  subclavian  artery  is  just 
external  to  the  scalene  muscle,  in  what  is  considered  as  the  third  course  of 
the  vessel.  One  single  incision  will  generally  be  found  to  be  snfGcient  for 
tbe  free  exposure  of  the  artery,  and  this  may  be  strictly  horizontal  or  more 
or  less  curvilinear,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  operator.  It  is  only  when 
the  tumor  is  so  bulky  as  to  cause  great  malposition  of  the  shoalder,  forcing 
the  collar-bone  high  up  into  the  neck,  that  two  incisions  can  really  be  re- 
quired, the  one  extending  along  the  upper  border  of  the  clavicle  and  the 
other  vertically  upwards,  parallel  with  the  outer  edge  of  the  sterno-cleido- 
mastoid  muscle. 

Previously  to  commencing  the  ope- 
ration, the  patient  should  be  placed  in 
the  horizontal  position  upon  a  narrow 
table,  with  his  bead  and  chest  moder- 
ately elevated,  and  the  face  slightly 
inclined  towards  the  sonnd  side.  An 
assistant  taking  hold  of  the  band, 
keeps  the  affected  limb  close  to  the 
trunk,  at  the  same  time  that  he  pulls 
down  the  shoulder  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, in  order  to  draw  the  clavicle 
away,  as  it  were,  from  the  subclavian 
artery  as  it  passes  from  the  scalene 
muscle  towards  the  Grst  rib.  The 
surgeon,  standing  by  the  side  of  the 
patient,  above  the  shoulder,  stretches 
the  integaments  of  the  neck  upon  the 
npper  part  of  the  chest  with  the 
fingere  of  the  left  baud,  while  with 
the  other  he  makes  an  incision,  about 
two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  di- 
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rectly  along  the  middle  of  the  clavicle,  commenciDg  at  the  sternal  origin 
of  the  mastoid  mascle  and  terminating  near  the  anterior  margin  of  &e 
trapezins.  In  this  manner  he  divides  the  skin,  the  superficial  fascia,  and  the 
platysma-myoid.  Letting  go  his  hold  with  bis  left  hand,  the  parts  will  be 
found  instantly  to  resume  their  natural  situation,  leaving  thus  the  incision  on 
a  level  with  the  superior  border  of  the  clavicle.  The  next  step  of  the  opera- 
tion consists  in  detaching  from  this  bone  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  or  rather 
aponeurosis,  which  may  readily  be  accomplished  by  a  few  gentle  strokes  of 
the  handle  of  the  scalpel  instead  of  the  point  of  the  instrument,  which  would 
greatly  endanger  the  surrounding  vessels  and  nerves.  The  external  jugular 
vein  will  be  found  close  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  mastoid  muscle,  and  should 
be  held  out  of  the  way  with  a  blunt  hook.  The  supra-scapular  artery  will 
also  generally  appear,  at  this  stage  of  the  proceeding,  just  above  and  behind 
the  clavicle,  or  partially  covered  by  it,  and  should  be  treated  in  a  similar 
manner ;  or,  if  it  be  divided,  it  should  immediately  be  tied.  The  omo-hyoid 
lies  at  the  outside  of  the  incision,  bound  down  by  a  process  of  the  cervical 
aponeurosis,  which  should  next  be  torn  through  with  the  knife.  Taking  the 
anterior  scalene  muscle  for  his  guide,  the  operator  feels  for  the  tubercle  of 
the  first  rib,  a  little  to  the  outside  of  which  the  artery  will  be  found  pulsat- 
ing, more  or  less  distinctly,  and  where  it  may  in  general  be  easily  secured  by 
passing  the  needle  from  before  backwards  and  from  below  upwards.  Before 
tightening  the  ligature,  it  should  be  ascertained  that  it  controls  the  circula- 
tion of  the  aneurismal  sac,  and,  above  all,  that  it  does  not  include  any  of  the 
cords  of  the  axillary  plexus  of  nerves,  a  circumstance  which  has  happened  in 
several  of  the  cases  in  which  this  operation  has  been  performed.  It  should 
be  stated  that  whenever  the  clavicular  origin  of  the  mastoid  muscle  is  unusu- 
ally broad,  as  it  not  unfrequently  is,  it  should  be  divided  upon  a  grooved  di- 
rector. By  pursuing  this  course^  I  am  convinced  that  our  approach  to  the 
vessel  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  greatly  facilitated.  Particularly  will 
this  be  the  case  when  the  design  is  to  apply  the  ligature  behind  the  scalene 
muscle. 

In  this  manner,  the  subclavian  may,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  be  easily 
reached  without  much  waste  of  blood  or  loss  of  time.  In  some  instances, 
however,  the  operation  is  rendered  extremely  difficult,  tedious,  and  embar- 
rassing, owing  either  to  the  magnitude  of  the  tumor  and  the  consequent  ele- 
vation of  the  clavicle,  the  diseased  state  of  the  artery,  an  unusual  course  of 
the  vessels  of  the  neck,  or,  even  when  these  follow  their  natural  direction, 
the  swollen  and  distended  condition  of  the  subclavian  vein,  some  irregularity 
on  the  part  of  the  omo-hyoid,  an  enlarged  condition  of  the  cervical  lympha- 
tic ganglions,  or,  finally,  the  great  condensation  of  the  parts  from  the  effusion 
of  plastic  lymph.     A  few  remarks  on  each  of  these  topics  must  suffice. 

1.  The  elevation  of  the  clavicle  is  generally  in  direct  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  tumor.  Sometimes,  however,  even  when  the  swelling  is  comparatively 
diminutive,  this  bone  is  situated  much  higher  up  than  usual,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  conformation  of  the  individual.  In  either  case,  the  difficulty  of 
finding  the  vessel  will  be  much  increased.  In  one  instance,  where  the  eleva- 
tion was  produced  by  the  enormous  development  of  the  disease.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  was  forced  to  abandon  the  operation  altogether.  When  such  a  con- 
tingency arises,  which,  on  the  whole,  must  be  extremely  rare,  instead  of  giv- 
ing up  the  case  in  despair,  as  was  done  by  the  English  surgeon,  the  best  plan, 
it  seems  to  me,  would  be  to  divide  the  anterior  scalene  muscle,  so  as  to  en- 
able us  to  apply  the  ligature  somewhat  nearer  the  heart,  or  even  on  the 
tracheal  side  of  that  muscle. 

2.  The  operation  is  occasionally  rendered  more  or  less  intricate  and  embar- 
rassing by  the  diseased  state  of  the  artery.  In  this  case,  although  the  vessel 
may  be  easily  enough  approached,  it  is  impossible  to  apply  the  ligature  at 
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the  asaal  situation.  To  divide  the  scalene  muscle,  or  to  cot  down  alonfi:  its 
inner  margin,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  vessel  at  one  or  other  of  these 
points,  is  here  our  only  resource.  The  brachial  plexus  of  nerves  may  also  be 
80  much  in  the  way  of  the  operator  as  to  render  this  course  necessary,  as 
happened  on  one  occasion  to  Dnpuytren. 

3.  The  cervical  vessels,  both  arterial  and  venous,  are  almost  constantly  in 
the  way  of  the  operator,  even  when  they  follow  their  usual  route.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  external  jugular  vein  and  of  the  supra-scapular  artery. 
The  former  of  these  vessels,  commencing  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  passes  ver- 
tically down  the  neck  under  cover  of  the  platysma-myoid.  In  the  early  stage 
of  its  course,  it  rests  upon  the  stern o-mastoid ;  afterwards  it  gets  to  the  outer 
border  of  this  muscle,  and  finally,  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  neck,  sinks  behind 
it,  to  terminate  in  the  subclavian  vein  near  its  junction  with  the  internal 
jugular.  Just  before  it  disembogues,  which  it  sometimes  does  by  several  dis- 
tinct trunks,  it  receives  two  pretty  large  branches,  the  supra-scapular  and 
transverse  cervical,  which  traverse  the  neck  in  a  horizontal  direction  from 
without  inwards,  parallel  with  the  arteries  of  that  name.  These  arteries,  as 
well  as  their  accompanying  veins,  lie  deeply  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  espe- 
cially the  supra-scapular,  which  is  frequently  concealed  for  some  distance  by 
the  clavicle,  on  a  line  with  which  it  runs  to  reach  the  root  of  the  coracoid 
process ;  it  is  generally  a  branch  of  the  thyroid  axis,  and  rests  at  first  upon 
the  anterior  scalene  muscle,  crossing  as  it  passes  outwards  the  subclavian 
artery.  The  course  of  the  transverse  cervical  artery  is  nearly  similar,  but  it 
is  usually  situated  somewhat  higher  up ;  it  is  also  considerably  smaller,  and 
is  most  frequently  derived  immediately  from  the  subclavian. 

Now,  in  attempting  to  reach  the  subclavian,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid 
wounding  some  of  the  vessels  above  mentioned.  The  external  jugular  vein 
is  particularly  in  danger,  and  can  scarcely  escape  without  the  utmost  coolness 
and  dexterity  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  As  soon  as  it  is  recognized  it 
should  be  separated  from  the  surrounding  structures  by  a  few  gentle  strokes 
with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel,  and  drawn  to  the  outer  side  of  the  wound. 
This  plan  is  undoubtedly  always  the  best  and  safest  when  it  can  be  adopted ; 
however,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  vessel  is  so  much  in  our  way  as  not 
only  greatly  to  embarrass  our  progress,  but  absolutely  put  a  stop  to  it.  In 
this  case,  it  must  be  cut  across,  or,  what  is  preferable,  tied  with  two  fine 
ligatures,  and  divided  between  them.  By  pursuing  this  method,  we  not  only 
avoid  a  troublesome  hemorrhage,  but -effectually  prevent  the  introduction  of 
air  into  the  lower  portion  of  the  vessel,  an  occurrence  which  should  always 
be  guarded  against.  The  supra-scapular  artery,  if  in  the  way,  should  be 
carefully  drawn  aside,  or,  if  it  be  wounded,  immediately  secured.  Any 
bleeding  vessels,  indeed,  no  matter  whether  arterial  or  venous,  provided  they 
pour  out  a  sufficient  amount  of  blood  to  interfere  with  the  operation,  should 
at  once  be  tied,  though  no  more  ligatures  should  be  retained  than  are  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

4.  The  inordinate  swelling  of  tJie  subclavian  vein  is  another  source  of  em- 
barrassment which  is  occasionally  experienced  in  operations  of  this  kind. 
This  vessel  is  usually  situated  somewhat  below  and  superficially  to  the  artery, 
being  separated  from  it  by  the  anterior  scalene  muscle,  upon  which  it  lies. 
Commencing  at  the  inferior  margin  of  the  first  rib,  where  it  is  continuous 
with  the  axillary,  it  passes  horizontally  inwards  until  it  joins  the  internal 
jugular  vein,  within  a  few  lines  of  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation.  In  this 
course,  in  which  it  is  almost  entirely  concealed  by  the  clavicle,  it  receives 
the  small  branches  which  accompany  the  different  offsets  of  the  artery  as  well 
as  the  external  jugular,  which  last  enters  it,  as  before  stated,  nearly  opposite 
the  centre  of  the  bone,  but  sometimes  more  internally.  After  the  division  of 
the  cervical  aponeurosis  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  the  operator  will  occa- 
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sionallj  observe  this  vessel  alternately  to  swell  and  subside,  owing  not  bo 
mach,  as  some  have  supposed,  to  the  natnral  flow  of  the  current  within  it  u 
to  the  reflux  caused  by  the  action  of  the  right  auricle,  aided  by  the  hurried 
and  agitated  state  of  the  respiratory  movements.  The  diflBculty  thns  occa- 
sioned is  not  only  annoying,  but  sometimes  so  embarrassing  as  to  render  it 
almost  impossible  even  to  see  the  artery,  much  less  to  separate  and  tie  it 
To  remedy  this,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  operation  should  be  suspended 
for  a  moment,  and  the  patient  placed  in  the  semi-erect  posture  to  allow  him 
to  make  several  full  and  easy  inspirations,  after  which,  it  is  said,  the  tension 
of  the  vein  will  be  diminished,  and  the  regurgitation  of  the  blood  cease.  The 
surest  and  most  expeditious  plan,  however,  is  to  hold  the  vessel  ont  of  the 
way  by  means  of  a  broad  blunt  hook,  or  copper  spatula,  carried  down  behind 
the  clavicle.  In  this  manner  the  vein  may  be  effectually  compressed  to  the 
extent  of  half  an  inch,  or  more,  if  necessary,  and  the  artery  fairly  brought 
into  view. 

5.  The  omO'hyoid  muscle,  instead  of  forming  a  triangular  space,  as  it  usu- 
ally does,  with  the  scalene  muscle  and  the  clavicle,  may  run  parallel  with,  and 
just  above,  that  bone,  or  even  entirely  below  it.  In  either  case,  should  it  be 
productive  of  inconvenience  to  the  operator,  he  should  pass  a  director  under 
and  divide  it.  Such  a  proceeding,  however,  can  seldom  be  called  for,  as,  by 
laying  open  its  sheath,  the  muscle  may  generally  be  drawn  out  of  our  reach. 

6.  The  lymphatic  ganglions,  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  neck,  may  be  so 
much  enlarged  as  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  different  stages  of  the  opera- 
tion. When  this  is  found  to  be  the  case,  instead  of  trying  to  save  these 
bodies,  they  should  be  carefully  dissected  out,  as  we  shall  thus  not  only  expe- 
dite our  arrival  at  the  artery,  but,  what  is  a  matter  of  no  little  importance, 
greatly  facilitate  the  healing  of  the  parts  after  the  vessel  is  tied. 

7.  Finally,  considerable  embarrassment  may  arise  from  the  condensed  and 
indurated  state  of  the  parts,  caused  by  the  effusion  of  plastic  lymph.  This 
may  always  be  looked  for  when  the  disease  is  of  long  standing,  or  when  the 
tumor  is  so  large  as  to  excite  severe  inflammation  in  the  deep-seated  struc- 
tures immediately  above  the  clavicle,  thereby  obscuring  the  nerves  and  vessels. 

If,  from  the  above  causes,  it  be  sometimes  difficult  to  denude  the  artery,  to 
convey  a  ligature  around  it  will  often  be  found  to  be  much  more  so.  Indeed, 
this  generally  constitutes  the  most  annoying  and  embarrassing  step  of  the 
operation.  To  facilitate  this  procedure,  various  mechanical  contrivances 
have  been  resorted  to,  some  of  them  so  complicated  in  their  character  as 
to  be  well  calculated  to  enhance  instead  of  diminishing  the  difficulty.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  every  indication  may  be  fulfilled  with  the  common 
aneurismal-needle,  or  even  with  a  common  eyed-probe.  Whatever  mecha- 
nical contrivance  be  employed,  the  ligature,  as  a  general  rule,  should  be 
passed  from  before  backwards  and  from  below  upwards,  as  it  will  be  found 
much  easier  in  this  way  to  prevent  injury  to  the  subclavian  vein,  while  there 
will  be  no  danger  whatever  of  including  any  of  the  cords  of  the  brachial 
plexus  of  nerves.  Owing  to  the  great  depth  of  the  wound,  not  a  little  diffi- 
culty is  sometimes  experienced  in  tightening  the  knot.  In  this  case  the 
ingenious  instrument  invented  by  Dr.  Hosack,  of  New  York,  will  be  found 
very  useful.  By  holding  the  irst  knot  firm  it  enables  the  surgeon  to  tie  a 
second  or  third  with  the  utmost  facility. 

Notwithstanding  the  assistance  to  be  derived  from  the  different  instmroents 
that  have  been  invented  for  that  purpose,  such  has  been  the  difficulty,  in 
some  instances,  of  conveying  the  ligature  around  the  artery  as  to  lead  not 
only  to  great  delay,  but  almost  to  an  abandonment  of  the  operation.  It  has 
been  suggested,  under  these  circumstances,  to  saw  through  the  clavicle,  aud 
to  this  proposal  I  can  see  no  objection,  provided  the  shoulder  is  so  much 
elevated  as  to  offer  an  almost  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  passage  of  the 
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ligature.  By  this  practice,  althoagh  a  compoand  fractare  of  the  clavicle 
woald  be  superadded,  yet  this  would  be  of  the  most  simple  kind,  while  the 
operatioD,  instead  of  occupying  from  one  to  two  hours,  as  has  repeatedly 
happened  heretofore,  could  be  completed  in  a  comparatively  short  time ;  the 
vessel  could  be  much  more  effectually  secured,  the  risk  of  wounding  the  sub- 
clavian vein  and  other  parts  would  be  greatly  diminished,  and  the  patient 
would  have  a  much  better  chance  for  recovery. 

The  arteries  which  are  more  particularly  concerned  in  maintaining  the 
collateral  circulation  after  the  ligation  of  this  vessel,  are  the  supra-scapular, 
transverse  cervical,  internal  mammary,  long  thoracic,  circumflex,  and  sub- 
scapular, the  first  three  being  branches  of  the  subclavian,  the  other  three  of 
the  axillary.  The  thoracic  artery  frequently  arises  from  the  aneurismal  sac, 
and  is  therefore  liable  to  be  obliterated  for  some  distance  in  the  progress  of 
the  disease. 

The  subclavian  artery  has  been  tied  several  times  in  the  second  course  of 
its  extent,  but  the  procedure  is  very  difficult,  as  well  as  replete  with  danger, 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  numerous  important  structures,  especially  the 
phrenic  nerve,  jugular  vein,  pleura,  and  thyroid  axis.  The  external  incisions 
are  similar  to  those  employed  for  exposing  the  artery  in  the  other  parts  of  its 
extent;  as  soon  as  the  anterior  scalene  muscle  is  fully  brought  into  view,  a 
grooved  director  is  carried  behind  it,  and  its  lower  attachment  carefully 
severed  from  the  clavicle,  the  phrenic  nerve  having  previously  been  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  knife.  The  top  of  the  pleura,  lying  close  by,  must 
not  be  wounded  in  passing  the  needle.  It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  the 
operation  is  one  of  excessive  delicacy,  requiring  consummate  anatomical 
knowledge  and  skill  for  its  successful  execution.  The  greatest  objection, 
however,  to  its  performance  is  that  the  subclavian  is  obliged  to  be  tied  so 
close  to  the  superior  intercostal  and  deep  cervical  branches ;  a  circumstance 
which  must  necessarily  materially  interfere  with,  if  not  wholly  prevent,  the 
formation  of  a  firm  and  adherent  clot. 

The  subclavian  is  occasionally  tied  for  wounds  of  the  axillary  artery.  In 
the  table  of  Dr.  Norris,  comprising  69  cases  of  operations  upon  this  vessel,  9 
were  performed  for  this  purpose,  and  of  these,  6  proved  fatal.  Mr.  Guthrie, 
in  his  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Arteries,  refers  to  22  cases 
in  which  the  subclavian  was  ligated  for  a  similar  object,  11  times  above  the 
clavicle,  and  11  times  below.  Of  the  former  cases,  9  recovered,  and  2  died ; 
death  in  one  being  caused  by  the  bursting  of  an  internal  aneurism,  and  in  the 
other,  by  gangrene  after  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint.  Of  the  1 1  cases  in 
which  the  artery  was  tied  below  the  clavicle,  6  recovered,  and  5  perished,  three 
from  gangrene  of  the  limb,  one  from  exhaustion,  and  one  from  hemorrhage. 

LIGATION  OP  THE  AXILLARY. 

The  axillary  artery  requires  ligation  chiefly  on  account  of  penetrating 
wounds,  or  its  accidental  laceration  during  the  reduction  of  ancient  disloca- 
tions. Of  the  latter  occurrence,  quite  a  number  of  cases  have  been  reported 
by  surgical  writers.  There  are  two  regions  where  the  vessel  may  be  secured, 
either  just  below  the  clavicle,  or  in  the  hollow  of  the  axilla.  In  the  inter- 
mediate point,  the  vessel  is  so  deeply  situated,  and  in  such  intricate  relations, 
as  to  render  its  approach  a  task  of  much  difficulty. 

The  artery  in  the  first  of  these  regions  is  very  deep  seated,  and  hence  it  has 
been  advised,  instead  of  tying  it,  to  ligate  the  subclavian  in  the  third  stage  of 
its  course.  Cases,  however,  occur,  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  secure  it  soon 
after  its  origin,  and  this  can  generally  be  done  without  any  difficulty,  pro- 
vided the  surgeon  is  sufficiently  cool  and  deliberate,  and  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  parts.     The  patient  being  placed  in  a  half- 
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sittiDg  poBtare,  irith  the  arm  sliglitl;  abdacted,  an  iDcision  is  carriecl  aloDg 
the  inferior  border  of  the  clavicle,  through  the  skin  and  platjama-mjoid,  com- 
mencing one  inch  from  the  utemam,  and  extending  to  vithin  a  short  distance 
of  the  deltoid  mnscle,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  cephalic  vein,  as  it  liei 
in  the  groove  between  the  latter  and  the  great  pectoral.  The  next  step  cod- 
Biats  in  dividing  the  fibres  of  the  great  pectoral  to  the  foil  extent  of  the  ex- 
ternal woand.  The  small  pectoral  is  now  seen  at  the  lower  portion  of  the 
woaad,  and  sbonld  be  relaxed  by  bringing  the  arm  close  to  the  tnink.  A 
retractor  being  inserted,  and  the  divided  strnctares  well  depressed,  the  arterf 
will  be  foand  at  a  short  distance  below  the  clavicle  invested  b;  a  dense  fasda, 
which  mnat  be  carefully  scraped  through  before  the  vessel  can  be  fairly  ex- 
posed to  view.  The  accompanying  vein,  which  often  swells  Bnddenly  ont 
during  expiration,  lies  below  and  in  front  of  it,  while  the  brachial  plexus  ii 
behind,  except  one  of  its  branches,  which  is  above  and  in  contact  with  iL 
The  anterior  thoracic  artery,  one  of  the  offsets  of  the  asillary,  is  also  on  its 
anterior  surface.  The  needle  is  passed  from  within  outwarda,  in  order  to 
exclude  the  vein.  As  difficulty  is  sometimes  experienced  in  distingaishing 
the  artery  from  the  cords  of  the  axillary  plexus  of  nerves,  it  will  be  well,  be- 
fore tightening  the  thread,  to  ascertun  what  effect  ite  application  baa  npon 
the  pulae  at  the  wrist. 
Fig,  2S6.  or  in  the  BDenriamal  aac 

The  coato-coracoid  ligt* 
meat  sometimes  requires 
division  in  this  operation. 
To  expose  the  artery 
m  its  inferior  sectiou,  Gg. 
266  the  arm  ahonld  be 
abducted  and  supinated, 
and  an  incision,  nearij 
three  inches  in  length, 
made  through  the  axilla, 
close  to  the  border  of  the 
broad  dorsal  muscle.  The 
cellnlar  and  aponenrotic 
structures  being  next  di- 
vided the  median  nerve 
aud  axillary  vein  will  be 
brought  into  view,  the 
two  roots  of  the  former  embracing  the  artery  on  each  side,  and  the  latter  ron- 
ning  along  its  anterior  surface.  Oantionsly  separating  these  parts  with  the 
finger,  or  the  forceps  and  director,  and  turning  Ihem  in  opposite  directions, 
the  artery  is  exposed,  and  tied  by  passing  the  ligature  from  within  ontwards. 


^^ 


UQATION  OF  THE  BRACHIAL. 

The  brachial  artery,  in  conaeqnence  of  wounds  and  various  kinds  of  trau- 
matic aneurisms,  requires  to  be  lignted  more  frequently  than  any  other  artery 
in  the  body.  Extending  from  the  lower  border  of  the  axilla,  on  a  level  with 
the  tendon  of  the  teres  muscle,  to  nearly  one  inch  below  the  bend  of  the 
elbow,  it  ia  overlapped  above  by  the  coraco- brachial  muscle,  and  in  the  mid> 
die  by  the  two-headed  flexor,  while  inferiorly  it  is  completely  covered  by  a 
reflexion  of  the  brachial  aponeurosis.  Its  whole  course,  however,  is  com* 
paratively  superficial,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  feel  its  pnlaations  in  the  greater 
portion  of  its  extent.  In  attempting  to  secure  the  artery  high  np,  near  its 
origin,  an  inciaion,  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  should  be  made  along 
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the  inner  marfiin  of  tbe  corBco-bracbial  moscle,  tbe  arm  being  extended  and 
snpinated.  The  artery,  accom- 
panied by  ita  two  veins,  will  be  ^B-  2S7> 
foand  lying  here  between  the  me- 
dian and  ntnar  nerves,  the  former 
being  on  its  oater  side,  and  the 
latter  on  the  inner.  If  the  artery 
be  Bonght  for  at  themiddie  of  tbe 
arm,  the  best  gnide  to  its  seat  will 
be  the  internal  edge  of  the  two* 
headed  fiezor  mnsele.  The  median 
nerve,  in  this  part  of  the  eonrse  of 
the  artery,  nsnally  lies  on  tbe  inside 
and  in  front  of  tbe  vessel.  At  the 
bend  of  the  arm,  the  brachial  is 
readily  exposed  by  dividing  the 
brachial  aponenrosis  in  a  line  with 
the  ulnar  border  of  the  tendon  of 
the  two-headed  flexor  muscle.  In 
none  of  these  operations  is  it  neces- 
sary to  divide  any  mnscalar  fibres. 

Schemes  for  tying  the  brachial, 
radial,  and  ulnar  arteries,  are  de- 
picted in  fig.  267. 

In  operating  upon  the  brachial 
artery,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  vessel  is  snbject  to  certain 
Tarieties,  which  may  serve  both  to 
perplex  tbe  surgeon,  and  mar  the 
result  of  the  nndertaking.  The 
most  frequent  of  these  anomalies  is 
the  high  division  of  the  artery  into 
tbe  radial  and  ulnar,  nfaich,  on 
reaching  tbe  eibow,  either  pursue  Ligmiion  of  the  brKhui,  r»di»i,  imi  oiB»r  »rtmi«: 
their  usual  course,  or,  us  is  more  Bi9aorth<)MiD»rveHeL>. 

generally  the  case,  the  former  pro- 
ceeds superEcially  down  the  forearm,  while  the  latter  becomes  deep  seated  ; 
or  their  course  may  be  reversed,  tbe  radial  following  its  ordinary  route  while 
the  nlnar  descends  immediately  under  tbe  skin.     Several  instances  have  been 

Fig.  208. 


met  with  in  which  tbe  brachial  divided  high  up  into  two  branches,  which  sub- 
sequently united  again  into  a  single  trunk,  as  in  fig.  263,  which  afterwards 
bifurcated  regularly  into  the  radial  and  ulnar. 
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IJOATION  OF  THE  RADIAL  AND  ULNAR. 

The  radial  artery,  whose  coarse  along  the  forearm  is  indicated  by  a  line 
drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow  to  the  forepart  of  the  styloid 
process  of  the  radius,  may  be  tied  near  its  origin,  at  its  middle,  and  at  its 
inferior  extremity.  When  the  design  is  to  ligate  it  above,  or  in  the  first  of 
these  situations,  it  may  bo  approached  by  an  incision,  abont  three  inches  in 
length,  parallel  to  the  inner  border  of  the  long  supinator  muscle,  between 
which  and  the  round  pronator  the  vessel  will  be  found,  accompanied  by  its 
two  veins,  the  radial  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  lying  at  its  outer 
side  and  some  distance  from  it.  Care  is  taken  not  to  wound  the  basilic  vein. 
In  the  middle  third  of  the  forearm,  the  artery  lies  between  the  long  supinator 
and  flexor  muscle  of  the  carpus,  the  spiral  nerve  descending  close  along  its 
radial  border.  In  the  inferior  portion  of  its  extent,  the  artery  is  compara- 
tively superficial ;  its  pulsation  is  very  distinct  in  the  greater  part  of  its 
length,  and  therefore  serves  as  a  ready  guide  to  its  course. 

The  ulnar  artery  is  sometimes  divided  in  the  upper  part  of  its  extent  by  a 
knife  or  ball,  and  in  this  event  it  may  generally  be  easily  found  by  taking  the 
wound  as  our  guide,  enlarging  it,  if  necessary,  and  tying  the  vessel  at  each 
extremity.  When  a  false  aneurism  exists  in  this  situation,  it  is  usually  re- 
commended to  ligate  the  brachial,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  it  would  be  more 
safe,  in  every  instance,  to  tie  the  ulnar  soon  after  its  origin,  by  cutting  boldly 
through  the  thick  muscular  mass  at  the  upper  third  of  the  forearm,  as  we 
could  thus  effectually  guard  against  hemorrhage  from  the  recurrent  circula- 
tion. In  the  middle  of  the  limb  the  artery  lies  along  the  radial  border  of  the 
ulnar  flexor  of  the  carpus,  which  should  therefore  be  taken  as  a  guide  to  the 
knife,  and  be  carefully  separated  from  the  common  flexor  of  the  fingers.  The 
ulnar  nerve  here  lies  on  the  inner  side  of  the  vessel.  Near  the  wrist  the 
artery  is  generally  found  with  facility,  its  situation  being  indicated  by  its 
pulsation. 

LIGATION  OF  THE  ABDOMINAL  AORTA. 

Ligation  of  the  abdominal  aorta  may  be  required  on  account  of  a  wound, 
either  of  itself  or  of  the  common  iliac,  and  in  that  event  the  best  plan  would 
probably  be  to  enlarge  the  external  opening  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  encircle 
the  vessel  with  the  thread.  In  ligating  the  vessel  for  aneurism,  the  patient 
should  lie  on  his  right  side,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  injury  to  the 
peritoneum,  which  can  be  easily  done  by  adopting  the  procedure  of  Dr. 
Murray,  since  followed  by  Monteiro  and  South,  of  making  a  curvilinear  in- 
cision, with  the  convexity  towards  the  vertebrae,  from  an  inch  above  the 
anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  to  the  cartilage  of  the  tenth 
rib.  It  should  be  fully  six  inches  in  length,  and  should  extend,  in  the  first 
instance,  merely  through  the  common  integuments.  The  various  underlying 
structures  should  then  be  severally  divided  until  the  peritoneum  is  brought 
into  view,  which  is  cautiously  peeled  off  from  the  iliac  and  psoas  muscles  with 
the  hand  a  short  distance  beyond  the  contemplated  point  of  ligation.  The 
separation  of  the  aorta  from  its  accompanying  vein  on  the  right  side,  and 
the  filaments  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  in  front,  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  of  the  operation,  but  is  generally  best  effected  with  a  long  director, 
slightly  sharp  at  the  extremity,  and  the  nail  of  the  index  finger.  The  liga- 
ture should  be  passed  round  the  artery  from  left  to  right,  aud  from  behind 
forwards,  about  one  inch  above  its  bifurcation  into  the  common  iliacs. 
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LIGATION  or  TBB  COUHON  ILIAC. 

The  connoon  iliac  artery  was  first  ligated  by  Dr.  William  Gibson,  of  this 
city,  in  1812,  io  a  case  of  gcDsbot  wooiid,  bis  patient  HnrviTiDg  the  operation 
Uiirteen  days,  death  being  cansed  by  peritODeal  iDflammation  and  secondary 
hemorrhi^e.  Sobseqaeotly  to  tbis,  namely,  in  1827,  it  was  tied,  for  the  first 
time  nnder  snch  circnmstaDces,  for  auearism  of  the  external  iliac,  by  Dr. 
Mott ;  the  ligatnre  came  away  on  the  nineteenth  day,  and  in  less  than  two 
montbs  the  man  was  entirely  well,  and  is,  I  believe,  still  living. 

Tbis  artery  has  probably  been  secnred  altogether  nearly  forty  times.  The 
most  extended  and  reliable  statistics  of  tbe  operation  that  have  yet  appeared 
are  those  of  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  of  New  York,  who  has  arran^d  his  cases 
under  foar  distinct  heads,  as  they  relate,  first,  to  tbe  arrest  of  hemorrhage ; 
aecondly,  to  the  care  of  anenrism;  thirdly,  to  the  starvation  of  pnlsating 
tamors;  and  lastly,  to  the  ligation  of  the  vessels,  as  a  means  of  avoiding 
bemorrbage  daring  tbe  removal  of  morbid  growths.  Two  of  tbe  tables  of 
Dr.  Smith  are  so  interesting  and  instrnctive  that  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
transcribing  them.  His  paper  will  be  fonnd  at  length,  in  the  American 
JoDtnal  of  tlie  Medical  Sciences  for  July,  1860. 

Okodf  l.—Hleven  Catet  of  Ugatiim  for  the  Arreil  of  Hemorrhage. 
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111"'"                           1       1 

Of  the  shove  cases,  10  were  fatal,  and  1  recovered,  being  a  mortality  of 
nearly  91  per  cent.  The  average  period  of  death  was  eight  days,  the  canse 
in  5  being  immediate  exbanstion,  in  4  secondary  bemorrbage,  and  in  1  peri- 
tonitis. 
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Group  II. — Fifteen  duet  of  Ligation  for  the  Cure  of  Anevriim. 
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Of  the  cases  compriaed  in  this  table,  alt,  except  one,  were  males.  The 
aaenrism  was  located  oo  the  right  side  in  8,  and  on  the  left  id  6,  the  seat  in 
one  not  being  given.     The  mortality  was  66f  per  cent. 

Id  the  third  gronp.  Dr.  Smith  gives  4  cases,  in  which  this  Te8!<el  was  tied 
b;  Gnthrie,  Stanley,  Moore,  and  Meier,  on  acconnt  of  pnlsating  tomoro  sap- 
posed  to  be  anearismal,  bnt  which  proved  to  be  malignant.  All  the  patienti, 
except  one,  died. 

The  foarth  gronp  comprises  2  cases,  in  one  of  which  the  artery  was  Ued 
by  Bnsbc,  for  an  anastomotic  aneurism,  in  a  child  sis  weeks  old ;  and  in  the 
other  by  Cbossaignac,  in  a  man,  aged  49,  to  prevent  hemorrhage.  Both 
patients  died. 

Of  the  above  32  cases,  2T  were  males,  and  3  females,  the  sex  in  2  not  be- 
ing given.  The  ages  varied  from  sis  weeks  to  fifty-nine  years,  22  of  tbe  cases 
occnrring  between  the  twentieth  and  fiftieth  years.  In  17  cases  tbe  right 
common  iliac  was  tied,  and  in  13  the  left.  Of  the  whole  number  25  died  aod 
7  recovered,  being  a  mortality  of  about  78^  per  cent.  The  average  period 
of  the  separation  of  the  ligature  in  12  cases  was  nearly  twenty-three  days, 
the  minimum  being  eight  days,  and  the  maximum  thirty-six  days.  In  9  casea 
the  peritoneum  was  wonnded  during  the  operation,  and  all  these,  exceptinf 
one,  died.  In  9  cases  in  which  antesthetics  were  used,  and  in  9  in  which  they 
were  not  used,  all  perished.  It  wonid  thus  seem  that  the  ligation  of  thit 
artery  is  one  of  tbe  most  unsnccessfut  operations  in  surgery. 

The  tables  of  Dr.  Smith  do  not  include  the  case  by  the  late  Dr.  Lnzen- 
berg,  of  New  Orleans,  in  which  the  primitive  iliac  artery  was  snccessfnlly 
tied  in  1846.  Dr.  Hammond,  of  San  Francisco,  also  ligated  this  vessel,  bat 
with  a  fatal  issue,  in  1861,  on  acconnt  of  an  aneurism  of  the  gluteal  artery, 
death  occurring  on  the  twenty-fonrtb  day. 

From  numerous  trials  upon  tbe  dead  subject,  Dr.  Smith  advisee,  as  die 
easiest  and  safest  method  of  approaching  the  vessel,  that  an  incision  be  made 
extending  from  near  tbe  anterior  extremity  of  tbe  eleventh  rib  to  within  a 
very  few  lines  of  the  internal  ring,  with  a  sharp  curve  inward  of  one  inch.  It 
will  thus  pass  about  an  inch  and  a  half  within  the  anterior  enperior  spinoni 
process  of  the  ilium,  and  be  abont  seven  inches  in  length.  Tbe  curve  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  wound  will  allow  the  most  perfect  freedom  in  the  ele- 
vation of  the  peritoneum,  and  the  complete  exposure  of  the  artery. 

Ligation  of  the  common  iliac,  fig.  269,  is  far  from  being  an  easy  operation, 
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Fig.  269. 


especially  in  case  of  anenrism,  attended  with  a  large  tnmor  and  morbid  adhe* 
sious  of  the  peritonenm.  The  patient 
lying  on  his  back,  with  the  thighs  some- 
what relaxed,  a  slightly  cnrvilinear  in- 
cision is  made  along  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen,  abont  half  an  inch  above 
Ponpart's  ligament,  commencing  at  the 
external  ring  and  passing  upwards  and 
ontwards  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the 
ilinm,  its  length  varying  from  five  to 
seven  inches,  according  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  particular  case.  The  ope- 
rator should,  in  every  instance,  give 
himself  an  abundance  of  room.  The 
first  cut  extends  merely  through  the 
skin  and  superficial  fascia.  The  other 
structures,  beginning  with  the  aponeu- 
rosis of  the  external  oblique  muscle,  are 
then  severally  divided  upon  the  director 
down  to  the  peritoneum,  more  and  more 
caution  being  observed  in  proportion  as 
we  approach  the  deeper  parts.  The 
serous  membrane  is  now  gently  and 
slowly  detached,  by  means  of  the  finger,  from  the  aneurism  and  other  textures, 
as  high  up  as  the  necessities  of  the  case  may  demand.  The  artery  being  thus 
denuded,  is  next  isolated  from  the  accompanying  vein,  and  the  thread  depo- 
sited by  passing  the  needle  from  within  outwards,  above  the  middle  of  the 
Tcssel.  The  different  steps  of  the  operation  will  be  greatly  facilitated  if  the 
patient  have  previously  taken  an  active  cathartic,  to  unload  the  bowels.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  wound  the  spermatic  cord. 

The  primitive  iliac  arteries  extend  from  the  cartilage  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  vertebrae  to  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis,  diverging  from  each  other  as 
they  descend  at  a  somewhat  acute  angle,  their  point  of  commencement  being 
nearly  opposite  the  umbilicus.  Each  rests  on  the  spine  and  psoas  muscle, 
and  is  crossed  anteriorly,  at  its  bifurcation,  by  the  ureter.  On  the  right  side, 
the  accompanying  vein  lies,  above,  behind  and  external  to  it,  while,  lower 
down,  a  portion  of  the  vein  appears  on  the  inner  side ;  on  the  left  side,  the 
Tein  passes  along  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  both  vessels  lying  under  cover 
of  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.  Neither  artery  presents  any  auomalies 
of  importance  in  a  surgical  point  of  view. 


Ligation  of  tho  common  lliae. 


LIGATION  OF  THE  INTERNAL  ILIAC. 

The  ligation  of  the  internal  iliac  has  now  been  practised  in  seven  cases, 
the  operation  having  been  first  performed  by  Dr.  Stevens,  of  Santa  Cruz,  in 
1812,  upon  a  negress,  on  account  of  a  spontaneous  aneurism  of  the  gluteal 
artery,  nearly  of  the  volume  of  a  child's  head.  Of  these  cases  four  recovered, 
and  three  died,  a  result  which  may  well  create  surprise  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  great  depth  at  which  this  vessel  is  situated,  the  injury  that 
must  necessarily  be  inflicted  upon  the  surrounding  parts  in  exposing  it,  and 
the  exceedingly  unfavorable  character  of  most  of  the  cases  themselves  prior 
to  the  operation.  The  artery,  moreover,  is  very  short  and  disproportionably 
large,  being  generally  less  than  two  inches  in  length ;  it  is,  besides,  in  inti- 
mate relation  with  various  important  structures,  thus  rendering  it  extremely 
difficult  of  access.     Thus,  it  lies  on  the  internal  iliac  vein,  which,  however^ 
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on  the  right  side  projects  from  anderneath  it  over  its  outer  edge ;  it  is  crossed 
above  by  the  nreter,  and  is  overhang  by  the  bladder,  while  that  on  the  left 
side  lies  immediately  behind  the  rectum.  Close  by  are  the  sacro-lambar  and 
obturator  nerves,  the  latter,  along  with  the  external  iliac  vein,  running  in  the 
angle  which  separates  the  internal  from  the  external  iliac  artery. 

The  manner  of  exposing  the  artery  is  the  same  as  in  ligating  the  common 
iliac.  Dr.  White,  of  Hudson,  who  tied  this  vessel  successfully  in  1827,  for 
gluteal  aneurism,  made  a  semi-circular  incision  on  the  side  of  the  abdomen, 
with  its  convexity  to  the  ilium,  seven  inches  in  length,  commencing  two  inches 
to  the  left  of  the  umbilicus,  and  terminating  close  to  the  external  ring.  It 
is  not  necessary,  however,  I  conceive,  to  carry  the  incision  so  far  inwards,  as 
the  object  can  be  just  as  well  attained  by  the  other  process,  and  with  less  risk 
of  bad  consequences.  The  peritoneum  is  carefully  raised  with  the  fingers; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  membrane,  as  it  is  being  peeled  off,  inva- 
riably  carries  with  it  the  ureter,  thus  placing  this  duct  completely  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  ligature.  The  fascia  investing  the  artery  is  scraped  away 
with  the  nail  or  handle  of  the  scalpel,  and,  taking  the  precaution  of  avoiding 
the  external  iliac  vein,  which  lies  in  the  angle  between  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal iliac  arteries,  the  ligature  is  deposited  by  passing  the  needle  from  within 
outwards. 

When  the  internal  iliac  artery  is  very  short,  or  the  pelvis  nnnsnally  small, 
so  as  to  render  the  ligation  of  the  vessel  very  difficult,  it  would  be  more 
prudent  to  secure  the  common  trunk ;  the  procedure  would  be  attended  with 
less  violence  to  the  parts,  and  with  less  risk  of  peritonitis  and  secondary 
hemorrhage. 

LIGATION  OF  THE  GLUTEAL. 

The  gluteal  artery  has  been  repeatedly  ligated  on  account  of  hemorrhage 
and  traumatic  aneurism,  as,  for  example,  in  the  famous  case  of  Mr.  John 
Bell,  where,  to  use  his  own  hyperbolical  language,  the  incision  was  upwards 
of  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length.  In  exposing  the  vessel  for  the  relief  of 
hemorrhage,  the  surgeon  is  necessarily  obliged  to  take  the  external  wound  as 
his  guide,  enlarging  it,  if  possible,  in  the  direction  of  the  muscular  fibres, 
and  giving  himself  an  abundance  of  room,  especially  if  the  artery  be  divided 
just  as  it  emerges  from  the  sacro-sciatic  notch.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  vessel  is  accompanied  by  a  vein  and  nerve,  which  must  be  carefully  ex- 
cluded from  the  ligature.  If  the  artery  be  cut  off  close,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  pass  the  thread  with  a  curved  needle,  and  to  include  in  the  noose  some  of 
the  surrounding  tissues,  as  it  will  probably  be  impracticable  to  raise  it  with 
the  tenaculum. 

In  case  of  traumatic  aneurism  of  this  artery,  most  writers  recommend  the 
ligation  of  the  internal  iliac ;  but,  when  we  remember  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  this  operation,  and  the  probable  occurrence  of  peritoneal  inflam- 
mation and  of  secondary  hemorrhage,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  better, 
in  every  respect,  to  cut  down  upon  and  tie  the  gluteal  itself.  The  operation 
will  of  course  be  bloody  and  formidable,  but  skill,  boldness,  and  promptness 
may  accomplish  much,  even  in  a  case  like  this,  especially  when  everything  is 
well  ordered  beforehand,  and  the  assistants  are  properly  instrncted  in  their 
respective  duties.  The  incision,  made  in  the  direction  of  a  line  extending 
from  the  posterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  to  a  point  midway 
between  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  and  the  great  trochanter,  must  be  at 
least  eight  inches  in  length,  and  should  be  carried  at  one  stroke  down  into 
the  aneurismal  sac,  the  contents  of  which  should  then  be  turned  out,  and  the 
artery  instantly  secured,  as  it  lies  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  wound. 
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LIGATION  OP  THE  SCIATIC  ARTERY. 

The  sciatic  artery  is  also  liable  to  be  injured,  either  by  sharp-pointed  bodies 
penetrating  the  gluteal  region,  or  by  falls  npon  the  buttock  in  which  the 
vessel  is  laid  open  by  a  splinter  of  bone  round  which  it  passes  as  it  proceeds 
forwards.  It  is  situated  under  the  great  gluteal  muscle,  at  first  posterior  and 
then  internal  to  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  and  winds  round  the  spinous  process 
of  the  ischium,  near  its  root,  behind  the  muscles  which  are  inserted  into  the 
intertrochanteric  line  of  the  femur.  It  may  be  exposed  by  making  a  similar 
incision,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  but  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  lower 
down.  When  the  operator  is  in  doubt  as  to  which  artery  is  implicated, 
whether  the  sciatic  or  gluteal,  the  incision  should  be  made  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble in  the  intermediate  space. 

The  sciatic  artery  has  been  tied,  in  at  least  one  instance,  for  an  aneurism 
seated  npon  its  own  trunk.  Dr.  Dugas,  of  Georgia,  being  the  operator. 
Owing,  however,  to  secondary  hemorrhage,  caused,  apparently,  by  the 
patient's  own  imprudence,  the  common  iliac  had  to  be  secured  at  the  end  of 
a  week,  when  the  man  was  almost  moribund  from  the  loss  of  blood.  Death 
occurred  four  days  afterwards. 

LIGATION  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  ILIAO. 

Ligation  of  the  external  iliac  artery  was  first  practised  by  Mr.  Abernethy, 
in  1*796,  in  a  case  of  aneurism  of  the  femoral  artery,  which  he  had  previously 
tied  at  the  distal  side  of  the  tumor ;  but  severe  hemorrhage  coming  on  some 
time  after,  he  found  it  necessary  to  apply  a  ligature  above  the  swelling. 
The  operation,  however,  failed ;  and  it  was  not  until  1806,  after  two  other 
attempts,  that  his  efforts  were  finally  crowned  with  success.  In  this  country 
it  was  first  performed  by  Dr.  Dorsey,  of  this  city,  in  1811,  in  a  case  of 
inguinal  aneurism. 

There  are  several  methods  in  vogue  for  exposing  this  artery  and  encircling 
it  with  a  ligature,  each  of  which  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
although  the  results  have  perhaps  not  essentially  varied  in  any.  That  of 
Abernethy,  slightly  modi6ed,  is  perhaps  the  most  unexceptionable.  It  con- 
sists in  making  a  curvilinear  incision,  with  the  convexity  downwards,  along 
the  inferior  portion  of  the  abdomen,  commencing  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
above  Poupart's  ligament,  just  outside  of  the  external  ring,  and  terminating 
on  a  level  with  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  about  two  inches  on 
the  inner  side  of  this  process.  Its  length  should  be  from  three  inches  and  a 
half  to  four  inches,  according  to  the  size  of  the  tumor,  and  the  stature  of  the 
patient  The  first  cut,  extending  through  the  skin  and  super6cial  fascia,  will 
probably  divide  a  few  little  arteries  that  should  be  tied  before  proceeding  any 
farther.  The  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  muscle  is  now  in  sight,  and 
should  be  divided  upon  the  director ;  then  the  muscle  itself ;  and  afterwards 
each,  in  regular  succession,  of  the  overlying  structures,  until  the  transverse 
fascia  is  exposed.  This  membrane  will  readily  be  recognized  by  its  opaque, 
whitish  appearance ;  and  a  small  hole  being  scratched  through  it  with  the 
nail  or  scalpel,  is  next  slit  open  to  the  full  extent  of  the  outer  wound.  The 
next  step,  and  one  of  the  most  delicate  of  all,  consists  in  gently  and  cautiously 
detaching  the  peritoneum  from  its  connections  in  the  iliac  fossa ;  an  opera- 
tion which  is  often  attended  with  considerable  difficulty  on  account  of  the 
morbid  adhesions.  The  iliac  artery  will  now  be  felt  pulsating  at  the  bottom 
of  the  wound,  having  the  anterior  crural  nerve  at  its  outer  side,  and  on  a 
somewhat  deeper  plane,  and  the  iliac  vein  at  first  behind,  but  afterwards, 
near  Poupart's  ligament,  internal  to  it.     The  sheath  covering  the  artery 
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being  now  scratched  throagh  in  front  over  a  sound  parti< 
instrument  bearing  the  ligature  is  gradually  inainuated 
inner  side,  this  procednre  being  fonnd  best  to  avoid  injui 

There  are  several  circamstances  worthy  of  attention  in 
ligation  of  the  external  iliac.  In  the  first  place,  the  lig 
sible,  be  placed  roond  the  vessel  aboat  its  middle,  whic 
inches  above  Poupart's  ligament,  the  artery  being  nsnai 
and  a  half  to  fonr  inches  in  length.  If  the  ligatnre  be 
near  to  the  origin  of  the  epigastric  artery,  there  may  no 
for  the  formation  of  a  coagulnm,  and  the  patient  may 
hemorrhage,  ag  happened  in  one  case  to  Btelard. 

Secondly,  care  mast  be  taken  not  to  wound  the  periti 
nessed  several  instances  in  which  it  was  separated  with  ii 
consequence  of  the  great  firmness  with  which  it  adhere 
sac,  front  the  eCFects  of  plastic  deposits.  In  a  case  wh 
practice  of  Dr.  Post,  of  Xew  York,  the  membrane  was 
and  altered  by  disease  that  he  fonnd  it  qnite  impassible  ' 
obliged  to  make  an  opening  into  it  in  order  to  admit  bis 

Thirdly,  no  little  difficulty  is  occasionally  experience 
artery  from  ite  accompanying  vein,  owing  to  their  natnra 
is  no  doubt  often  increased  by  disease.  The  object  is 
with  the  nail  or  a  probe,  slightly  sharpened  at  the  eztrei 

Fourthly,  shonid  the  external  iliac  be  found  to  be  to 
the  tumor  so  large  as  to  overlap  the  greater  portion  of 
do  when  the  sac  extends  upwards  beneath  Poupart's  liga 
to  ligate  the  common  trunk  simply  by  enlarging  the  woi 
upper  angle. 

Fifthly,  the  operstion  will  be  greatly  facilitated  if  the  | 
bowels  be  well  evacuated  a  short  time  previously. 

Lastly,  the  wound  made  in  the  operation  should  in  th 
of  the  other  pelvic  arteries,  be  sewed  np  carefully  from  tl 
ing  the  needle  close  down  to  the  peritoneum ;  in  other 
and  integumental  lips  should  be  tacked  together  separat 
the  production  of  firm  nuion,  so  that  there  may  be  no  ris 
patient  begins  to  sit  np  and  walk  about. 

After  the  ligation  of  the  external  iliac,  the  collateral 
tained  chiefly  by  the  anastomosing  branches  of  the  glutei 
and  pudtc  arteries,  with  the  ctrcnmQes  and  deep  brauche 

LIOATION  OF  THE  EFIOABTBIO  AND  OIBCUMFLEX 

The  epigaitric  artery  is  occasionally  wounded,  eilhe 
operating  for  hernia,  tapping  the  abdomen,  or  ligating  tb 
although  small,  may  give  rise  to  fatal  hemorrhage,  the 
bleeding  is  generally  insidious  and  deep  seated,  and  it 
secured  without  delay.  To  do  this,  an  incision,  about  t 
is  made  jnst  above,  and  parallel  to,  Poupart's  ligament,  i 
ing  with  its  centre,  caatiously  dividing  the  parts  until  t 
as  it  lies  between  the  transverse  fascia  and  peritoneum, 
by  two  veins,  which  must  be  carefully  excluded  from 
artery  arises  on  the  inner  side  of  the  external  iliac,  abo 
Poupart's  ligament,  and  ascends  inwards  jnst  within  the 
interna!  ring,  where  the  deferent  duct  hooks  ronnd  it  on 
minal  canal.  Should  the  vessel  be  cut  off  close  to  the  ex 
become  necessary  to  cast  the  thread  aroand  this  artery 
gastric. 
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The  circumjUx  iliac  artery,  given  off  by  the  external  iliac,  nsnally  a  little 
lower  than  the  epigastric,  is  sometimes  wounded,  and  may,  from  its  large 
size,  canse  embarrassing,  if  not  fatal,  hemorrhage.  It  may  be  secnred,  in  the 
first  part  of  its  course,  in  the  same  manner,  very  nearly,  as  the  epigastric,  the 
incision  being  made  close  to,  and  parallel  with,  Poopart's  ligament,  its  centre 
being  opposite  the  internal  ring.  Fnrther  out,  it  may  be  exposed  by  di- 
viding the  tendon  of  the  external  obliqne  mnscle  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
margin  of  the  ilinm,  where  it  is  firmly  bound  down  by  the  transverse  fascia. 

LIGATION  OF  THE  FEMORAL. 

The  common  femoral  artery  begins  on  a  level  with  Ponpart's  ligament,  and 
terminates  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  below  in  the  superficial  and 
deep  femoral,  the  former  being  its  direct  continuation.  The  vessel,  in  all 
this  course,  is  perfectly  superficial,  being  covered  merely  by  the  skin,  super- 
ficial fascia,  and  aponeurosis ;  it  is  involved,  however,  in  a  number  of  lym- 
phatic ganglions,  which,  when  they  become  enlarged,  may  receive  the 
pulsation  of  the  artery,  and  so  simulate  aneurism.  The  femoral  vein  lies  on 
the  inside  of  the  vessel,  in  the  same  sheath,  and  great  care  is  required  in 
separating  it  previously  to  passing  the  ligature.  The  femoral  nerve  lies  ex- 
ternal to  the  artery,  and  is  therefore  not  endangered  in  the  operation.  Ex- 
posure of  the  artery  is  easily  effected  by  a  vertical  incision  two  inches  in 
length ;  the  needle  should  be  conveyed  from  within  outwards. 

Ligation  of  the  superficial  femoral  artery  is  often  necessary  on  account  of 
wounds  involving  its  continuity,  and,  until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  it 
was  also  frequently  practised  for  the  cure  of  popliteal  aneurism.  If  the  artery 
be  severed  by  a  cut,  or  pierced  by  a  sharp-pointed  body,  it  is  evident  that  it 
should  be  secnred  at  the  site  of  injury,  the  wound  being,  if  necessary,  enlarged, 
and  a  ligature  applied  to  each  extremity  of  the  vessel. 

In  case  of  aneurism,  the  femoral  artery  may  be  tied  at  two  points  of  its 
extent,  namely,  at  the  superior  and  middle,  the  former  being,  however,  by 
far  the  more  eligible,  as  the  vessel  here  is  comparatively  superficial,  and  there- 
fore easy  of  access.  Its  course  along  the  thigh  is  indicated  by  a  line  extend- 
ing from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  within  the  centre  of  Ponpart's  ligament  to  the 
inner  margin  of  the  patella.  In  the  upper  third  of  the  limb,  it  lies  immedi- 
ately beneath  the  common  integuments  and  the  femoral  aponeurosis,  its  pul- 
sation being  easily  felt  as  it  runs  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  sartorins 
muscle.  This  space  is  from  four  to  five  inches  in  length,  and  is  of  a  trian- 
gular shape,  its  base  being  formed  by  Pou part's  ligament  above,  and  its 
apex  by  the  convergence  of  the  sartorins  and  adductor  muscles  below.  The 
femoral  vein  runs  along  the  inner  border  of  the  artery,  and  is  inclosed  in  the 
same  sheath ;  the  connection  between  them  is  very  firm  and  intimate,  and  it 
therefore  requires  great  caution  to  effect  their  separation.  The  femoral  nerve 
lies  on  the  outside  of  the  artery. 

To  expose  the  artery  in  this  part  of  its  course,  an  incision  should  be  made 
along  the  inner  border  of  the  sartorins  muscle,  beginning  about  two  inches 
and  a  half  below  Ponpart's  ligament,  and  extending  obliquely  downwards  to 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  triangle  through  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia. 
A  portion  of  the  aponeurosis  is  now  pinched  up  with  the  forceps,  and  a  hori- 
zontal opening  made  in  it  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  point  of  the  probe, 
opon  which  the  sheath  of  the  vessel  is  then  carefully  divided  for  the  space  of 
about  nine  lines.  The  artery  is  now  separated  from  the  vein  in  the  usual 
manner,  but  with  extreme  caution,  and  the  ligature  passed  from  within  out- 
wards, close  to  the  former  vessel.  Injury  to  the  vein  would  be  a  serious  cala- 
mity, as  the  patient  might  perish  from  phlebitis.  The  occurrence  is  nsnally 
denoted  by  a  gush  of  black  blood  upon  drawing  out  the  thread.    Pressure 
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Fig,  270. 


will  readily  arrest  the  flow,  and  the  vessel  must  on  no  acconnt  he  tied.  1 
little  nerve  occasionall;  rnns  down  in  front  of  tiie  arterj;  sboald  this  be  tha 
case,  it  most  be  drawn  out  of  the  way. 

The  femoral  artery,  in  its  middle  course,  as  seen  in  6g.  270,  is  deep  seated, 
lying  ander  cover  of  the  sartorias  mascle,  which  mast,  consequently,  be 
turned  to  one  side  in  the  act  of  expo*- 
ing  it.  The  corresponding  vein  will  be 
found  external  to  the  artery.  In  some 
instances  it  is  doable,  and  then  the  artery 
runs  between  the  two  vesaels,  closely 
hngged  by  them.  In  operating  upon 
the  saperior  portion  of  this  space,  just 
below  the  triangle  above  described,  the 
incision  should  be  made  along  the  inner 
edge  of  the  sartorins,  which  is  then  evert- 
ed so  as  to  afford  free  acceas  to  the  vei- 
sel  as  it  lies  beneath  the  aponenroris. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lower  rite  be 
selected,  the  cat  should  be  made  on  the 
outside  of  the  mascle;  bat  do  one  will 
be  likely  to  do  this  if  be  can  avoid  it, 
as  the  operation  will  be  both  tedious 
and  diSicalt,  and  possessea  no  advan- 
tages whatever  over  the  more  common 
procednre. 

The  femoral  artery  is  sot^ect  to  cer- 
tain anomalies  which  shonld  not  be  for^ 
gotten  when  we  undertake  its  ligation, 
as  they  might  seriously  affect  the  result 
The  most  important  of  these  anomalies 
are  the  following :  First,  the  high  divi- 
.  sion  of  the  artery,  the  vessel  separating 
a  short  distance  below  Poupart's  liga- 
LigMion  or  tiifl  reiaoni  mttj  In  iL>  mUdis    mcut  tnto  two  branchcs,  which  go  to 
=<"""■  form  the  posterior  tibial  and  peroneal. 

Secondly,  the  artery  may  be  doable,  the 
enpernnraerary  one  giving  ofT  the  branches  usually  furnished  by  the  profunda. 
Thirdly,  it  may  consist  of  two  eqnal  trunks  which  afterwards  unite  to  form  the 
popliteal.  Sir  Charles  Jiell  found  this  curious  anomaly  in  a  negro  upon 
whom  he  operated  for  popliteal  aneurism,  the  two  vessels  coalescing  as  they 
entered  the  ham.  In  this  case  the  blood  in  the  sac  had  in  a  great  measure 
coagulated,  notwithstanding  that  the  circulation  through  it  had  been  main* 
tained  by  the  artery,  ivhich  had  not  been  excluded  from  the  ligature.  A  simi- 
lar instance  occurred  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  An  abscess  formed  in  the  sac, 
after  the  detachment  of  the  ligature,  and  the  patient  died  of  hemorrhage.  The 
dissection  showed  that  a  large  branch  had  been  given  off  by  the  femoral 
artery  above  the  point  of  ligation,  and  had  again  united  with  that  vessel  jnst 
before  it  terminated  in  the  popliteal,  thereby  feeding  the  tamor,  and  pre- 
venting its  obliteration.  A  case  of  the  entire  absence  of  the  superficial 
femoral  artery  has  been  recorded  by  Manec,  its  place  having  been  supplied 
by  the  sciatic  which  passed  down  along  the  back  of  the  limb  1«  become  the 
popliteal. 

Compresiion  of  the  femoral  artery  is  often  necessary  on  account  of  hemor* 
rhage,  either  of  this  vessel  itself,  or  of  some  of  its  branchea  It  is  also  ti^ 
quently  employed  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  circnlation  of  the  limb 
in  amputations  of  the  thigh  and  leg ;  and  latterly,  it  baa  been  m 
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to  for  the  care  of  popliteal  anearism,  having,  in  many  cases,  superseded  the 
use  of  the  ligature.  When  the  object  is  to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood,  or  stanch 
hemorrhage,  the  most  suitable  point  for  its  application  is  the  margin  of  the 
pabic  bone,  which  is  separated  from  the  artery  only  by  the  pectineal  muscle, 
and  upon  which,  consequently,  the  pressure  may  be  made  with  great  efficiency. 
The  best  instrument  for  the  purpose  is  the  thumb  of  a  stout  assistant,  or  the 
handle  of  a  large  key,  resting  upon  a  small,  thick  pad.  The  more  concen- 
trated the  pressure  is,  the  more  efficacious  it  will  be  in  stopping  the  bleed- 
ing, and  in  preventing  injury  to  the  accompanying  vein  and  nerves,  circum- 
stances that  must  not  be  overlooked  in  such  a  procedure.  If  the  force  be 
applied  with  the  thumb,  it  may  often  be  maintained  for  several  successive 
days  without  detriment  to  the  parts. 

The  other  situations  at  which  the  artery  may  be  compressed  are  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh,  just  below  Poupart's  ligament,  and  those  portions  of  the 
limb  where  the  vessel  may  be  pressed  against  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  by  direct- 
ing the  instrument  outwards  and  backwards.  When  the  compression  is 
designed  to  be  permanent,  as  in  the  treatment  of  popliteal  aneurism,  it  should 
be  frequently  varied,  making  it  now  at  this  point,  and  then  at  that,  as  it  may 
be  painful  or  otherwise;  and  it  is,  moreover,  of  great  importance,  under  these 
circumstances,  that  the  instrument  with  which  it  is  applied  should  not  com- 
pletely encircle  the  extremity,  lest  it  impede  the  return  of  the  blood  in  the 
veins,  and  thus  occasion  swelling  and  other  mischief. 

LIGATION  OF  THE  DEEP  FEMORAL. 

The  deep  femoral  artery  has  been  known  to  be  the  seat  of  spontaneous 
aneurism,  but  the  occurrence  is  extremely  rare,  and  very  difficult  of  diagnosis. 
The  profound  situation  of  the  tumor,  underneath  the  muscles  at  the  anterior 
and  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  will  usually  serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  its 
character;  but  the  only  reliable  sign  is  the  continuance  of  pulsation,  thrill, 
and  bellows'  sound,  with  somewhat  of  an  augmented  intensity,  in  the  swelling, 
when  firm  pressure  is  made  upon  the  superficial  femoral,  about  two  inches 
below  Poupart's  ligament,  so  as  to  direct  the  blood  with  increased  force  into 
the  deep  vessel.  The  proper  remedy,  in  such  a  case,  as  well  as  in  traumatic 
aneurism,  would  be  ligation  either  of  the  afifected  artery,  or  of  the  common 
femoral,  an  inch  below  its  origin,  whore  it  is  felt  beating  immediately  beneath 
the  skin  and  aponeurosis.  The  application  of  the  ligature  to  this  vessel  is 
sometimes  required  on  account  of  hemorrhage. 

The  deep  femoral  is  usually  given  off  by  the  common  femoral,  from  an  inch 
and  a  half  to  two  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament;  but  it  is  sometimes  de- 
tached considerably  higher  up,  and  occasionally  it  is  furnished  by  the  external 
*  iliac  or  by  the  femoral,  immediately  after  the  commencement  of  this  vessel. 
The  artery,  soon  after  its  origin,  passes  inwards,  behind  the  superficial  trunk, 
and  gradually  places  itself  under  cover  of  the  long  adductor  muscle,  between 
which  and  the  great  adductor  it  afterwards  descends  towards  the  femur,  near 
which  it  pierces  the  latter  muscle,  and  finally  disappears  on  the  posterior 
part  of  the  thigh.  When  this  vessel  is  injured,  the  wound  will,  of  course, 
serve  as  our  readiest  guide  to  it ;  and  in  that  event,  two  ligatures  will  always 
be  necessary  to  put  an  effectual  stop  to  the  hemorrhage.  In  case  of  aneu- 
rism, the  artery  may  easily  be  exposed,  near  its  origin,  by  an  incision  similar 
to  that  which  is  made  in  ligating  the  common  femoral,  or  the  su[)erficial 
femoral,  in  the  superior  portion  of  its  extent,  beginning  an  inch  below  Pou- 
part's ligament,  and  descending  obliquely  in  the  direction  of  the  inner  border 
of  the  sartorius  muscle.  The  deep  trunk  may  then  be  readily  traced  to  the 
requisite  extent,  and  shoold  be  encircled  a  few  lines  below  the  origin  of  its 
two  circumflex  branches. 
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UQATTON  OF  TBS  POFUTEAL. 

Tbe  popliteal  arter;  being  situated  deeply  la  tbe  cavity  of  the  ham,  in  close 
relation  with  nnmeroas  important  structares,  is  very  difficnit  or  access,  espe- 
cially in  fat  Bobjecte.  Fortonately  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  attempt  its  deligv 
tion,  as  wonnds  and  traumatic  aneurism  here  are  of  extremely  infreqaent 
occurrence.  The  artery  is  in  intimate  connection  by  its  outer  and  posterin 
surface  with  the  popliteal  vein,  from  which  it  is  not  always  easily  detached. 
Sometimes  the  vein  is  donble,  and  tbeu  tbe  artery  lies  between  tbe  two  tranka, 
closely  and  firmly  embraced  by  them.  The  popliteal  nerre  is  separated  tnm 
the  vessels  by  a  thick  layer  of  fat ;  superiorly  it  lies  exterior  to  tbe  artery, 
but  as  it  descends  towards  the  leg  it  gradually  winds  round  it  to  place  itself 
along  its  internal  border. 

There  are  two  points  at  whicb  the  popliteal  artery  may,  if  necessary,  be 

exposed  for  the  application  of  the  ligature;  these  are  its  snpertor  third  and 

Its  inferior  third.     The  middle  portion  of  tbe  artery  is  never  interfered  witb, 

on  account  of  its  great  depth,  its   near 

^8-  271.  proximity  to  the  knee-joint,  the  nnyielding 

character  of  its  lateral  boundaries,  and  its 

intimate  connection  witb  the  accompaoying 

vein  and  nerve 

The  artery  may  be  ligated  in  the  npper 
third  of  Its  extent,  where  it  is  more  acces- 
sible than  anywhere  else,  by  carrying  a  ver- 
tical incision  along  tbe  outer  bonier  of  tbe 
semi -membranous  muscle,  for  abont  three 
inches,  extending  down  as  far  as  tbe  popli- 
teal nerve  Tbe  muscle  is  then  drawn  in- 
wards and  the  nerve  outwards,  when,  by  the 
cautious  use  of  the  forceps  and  handle  of  tbe 
knife,  tbe  vein  and  artery  will  be  easily 
found,  and  must  be  gently  and  carefully 
separated  from  each  other,  tbe  needle  being 
passed  from  withont  inwards. 

EYposure  of  tbe  artery,  in  tbe  lower  third 
of  Its  extent,  may  be  efTected  by  a  vertical 
incibion  between  tbe  heads  of  the  gastroc- 
nemius muscle      Care  is  taken  not  to  injure 
■ine  popiiMmi  nrwry     e   ms  po.isnor     ^^^^  posterior   saphenous  veiu  and    nerve, 

i&plieDDnii  TelD     The  poriULeil  D4rTe  DD  111         I  I        I     .   ^       f  .1  I 

the  oaiiids  ef  tba  wLary  hu  bem  »cci      which  lie  close  by,  but  to  draw  them,  along 
dcauiir  omiKi^d  Id  tbe  diifum.  With  the  popliteal  uervo,  away  from  tbe" 

knife.  Tbe  artery  will  be  fonnd  to  be  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  ham,  partially  concealed  by  the  poplitesJ  vein,  but  pro- 
jecting somewhat  to  its  outer  side. 

In  our  attempts  to  expose  the  popliteal  artery,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
make  too  free  a  use  of  tbe  knife,  for  fear  of  wounding  tbe  articular  branches 
which  are  given  off  at  a  right  angle,  and  which  might,  if  injured,  cause  em- 
barrassing hemorrhage. 

LIGATION  OF  TOE  ANTEBIOR  TIBIAL. 

The  anterior  tibial  artery  may  require  to  be  tied  on  account  of  hemorrhage 
or  traumatic  aneurism,  and  tbe  best  plan  always  is  to  take  tbe  external  wound 
as  our  guide  to  tbe  seat  of  the  injury.     Tbe  vessel,  whose  course  is  indicated 
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Fig.  272. 


by  a  line  drawo  from  tbe  head  of  the  fibula  to  the  base  of  the  great  toe,  may 
be  secured  at  three  different  points. 

The  artery,  in  the  superior  third  of  its  extent,  lies  underneath  and  between 
the  anterior  tibial  and  common  extensor  muscles,  and  may  be  exposed  by  a 
vertical  incision,  four  inches  in  length,  carried  down  in  the  direction  of  the 
line  just  mentioned.  The  skin  and  superficial  fascia  being  divided,  the 
aponeurosis  is  to  be  slit  open  upon  a  director  to  the  full  extent  of  the  outer 
wound ;  the  two  muscles  are  then  to  be  separated  from  each  other  along 
their  raphe,  and  the  artery,  which  lies  in  close  contact  with  the  interosseous 
ligament,  is  surrounded  with  the  ligature,  care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the 
accompanying  veins.     The  anterior  tibial  nerve  is  exterior  to  the  vessels. 

In  the  middle  third  of  the  leg,  the  relations  of  the  vessel  are  essentially  the 
same  as  in  the  upper,  except  that  the  long 
extensor  of  the  toe  is  interposed  between  the 
anterior  tibial  and  common  extensor.  The 
artery  is  still  deep-seated,  and  a  long  incision 
is  required  for  its  full  exposure.  A  branch 
of  the  peroneal  nerve  sometimes  attaches  itself 
to  the  artery  here,  and  must  be  drawn  away 
before  passing  the  ligature. 

In  the  inferior  third  of  the  limb,  the  artery 
lies  on  the  tibia,  between  the  tendons  of  tbe 
common  extensor  of  the  foot  and  the  proper 
extensor  of  the  great  toe,  the  latter  overlap- 
ping it  on  the  inside.  The  vessel  here  is, 
therefore,  comparatively  easy  of  access. 

The  darscU  artery  of  the  foot,  the  continua- 
tion of  the  anterior  tibial,  may  be  easily  tied 
in  any  portion  of  its  extent,  as  it  runs  down 
across  the  instep,  its  course  being  indicated 
by  a  line  extending  from  the  centre  of  the 
ankle-joint  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
first  interosseous  space.  It  lies  under  cover 
of  the  integuments  and  aponeurosis,  and  may 
readily  be  exposed  by  carrying  the  knife  along 
the  outer  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  long 
extensor  muscle  of  the  great  toe. 

LIGATION  OF  THE  POSTERIOR  TIBIAL. 

The  posterior  tibial  artery  occasionally  re- 
quires ligation  on  account  of  wounds,  and,  if 
the  operation  be  performed  high  up,  the  task 
IS  one  of  the  most  arduous  and  perplexing 
that  a  surgeon  can  be  called  upon  to  execute. 
It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  tie  it  in  this  situa- 
tion in  two  instances,  and  the  difficulties  in 
both  were  very  great,  having  been  increased 
tenfold  by  the  confused  condition  of  the  parts, 
in  consequence  of  tbe  large  quantity  of  extra- 
vasated  blood.  In  one  of  these  cases  the 
artery  had  been  laid  open  by  a  pistol  ball,  and  in  the  other  by  a  dirk-knife  ; 
the  hemorrhage  in  both  was  profuse,  and  could  only  be  effectually  controlled 
by  the  ligature. 

The  situation  of  this  artery  is  very  deep;  its  course  is  at  first  obliquely 
inwards,  and  then  vertical,  being  indicated  by  a  line  extending  from  the 


Ligation  of  the  anterior  tibial,  at  va- 
riouft  parts.  The  wonnds  are  snpposed 
to  be  held  asunder.  The  ligature  is 
under  the  vessel. 


Fig.  273. 
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Inferior  border  of  the  popliteal  mnscle  to  the  fossa  between  the  heel-bone  and 
the  iDDer  aokle.  It  is  covered  in  the  snperior  two-thirds  of  its  extent  by  the 
gaatrocneroiHl,  soleal,  and  plautar  musclea,  but  daring  the  remainiag  portion 
it  liea  immediately  below  the  iotegnDieuts,  except  at  its  co mm cd cement,  where 
it  is  slightly  overlapped  by  the  tendo  Aehillis.  It  is  accompanied  uid  em- 
braced by  two  veins,  one  being  on  each  side  of  it.  The  attendant  nerve  lies 
internal  to  it  in  the  upper  part  of  the  leg,  but  as  it  descends  it  crosses  the 
utery  saperficially,  and  places  itself  along  its  outer  raarsin.  It  is  not  with- 
out interest  to  know  that  the  posterior  tibial  is  sometimes  double. 

The  artery  may  be  exposed  and  tied  in  the  upper  and  middle  portions  of 
its  extent  in  one  of  two  ways.  The  first  consistH  in  detaching  the  fc^troc- 
nemial  muscle  for  about  fonr  inches  along  the  inner  border  of  the  tibia,  and 
cutting  across  the  inner  head  of  the 
Eoleal,  by  reflecting  which  we  come 
directly  down  to  the  posterior  layer  of 
the  aponenrosia  of  the  leg,  the  free  divi- 
sion of  which  brings  the  vessel  at  once 
fully  into  view.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  the  internal  saphenous  vein,  which 
runs  close  along  the  line  of  incision.  In 
the  other  method,  which  was  suggested 
by  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  artery  is  laid  bare 
by  a  long,  vertical  cut,  extending  throngh 
the  centre  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf.  Ita 
advantages  are,  first,  that  the  aTt«ty  be- 
ing more  directly  approached,  is  more 
effectually  under  our  control,  and,  se- 
condly, that  there  is  less  danger  of  bag- 
ging, if  blood  and  pns  are  poured  out 
The  length  of  the  incision  need  not 
exceed  that  in  the  other  operation,  and 
the  hemorrhage  is  generally  insignificant 
The  posterior  tibial  sometimes  requires 
ligation  in  the  lower  portion  of  its  ex- 
tent, between  the  heel  and  ankle.  Taking 
its  pulsation  for  his  guide,  the  surgeon 
makes  an  incision,  about  two  inches 
long,  directly  along  its  track,  which  ia 
nearly  midway  between  the  two  points 
here  indicoted.  The  direction  of  the 
incision  should  be  somewhat  cnrvilineor, 
with  the  concavity  towards  the  inner 
malleolus.  The  artery  here  lies  beneath 
three  aponeurotic  layers,  which  must  be 
successively  divided  upon  the  director, 
when  the  needle  is  passed  under  the 
vessel  from  behind  forwards,  care  being 
taken  not  to  include  the  accompanying  veins  and  nerve. 

In  consequence  of  the  superGcia!  sitaation  of  this  artery  in  the  lower  por- 
tion of  its  extent,  a  convenient  point  is  afforded  between  the  inner  malleolus 
and  the  tendo  Achitlis  for  the  application  of  pressure  in  the  treatment  of 
hemorrhage  of  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  effect  may  be  greatly  increased  if 
the  circulation  he  also  arrested  in  the  anterior  tibial,  as  may  readily  be  done 
by  placing  a  compress  over  it,  just  above  the  joint  A  bandage  is  then  ex- 
tended from  the  toes  upwards  as  far  as  the  ankle,  round  which  it  is  to  be 
passed  in  the  form  of  the  figure  8,  antil  the  bleeding  is  completely  arrested. 
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Sometimes  a  metallic  arch  may  be  advantageoDsly  stretched  across  the  front 
of  the  joint,  one  end  resting  opon  each  compress,  the  object  being  to  ward 
off  injorioas  pressure. 

The  two  plantar  arteries  begin  opposite  the  two  heads  of  the  abdactor 
mnscle  of  the  great  toe,  being  the  terminal  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial ; 
they  are  deep  seated,  and,  when  injured,  are  often  a  sonrce  of  tronblesome 
and  annoying  hemorrhage,  owing  to  the  remarkable  freedom  of  their  anasto- 
moses. All  precepts  for  exposing  and  tying  these  vessels,  fonnded  upon 
their  anatomical  relations,  are  nseless.  The  best  plan  is  to  be  guided  by  the 
external  wound,  and  to  provide  an  abundance  of  room  with  the  knife,  always 
taking  care  to  cut  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  foot. 

LIGATION  OF  THE  PERONEAL. 

The  peroneal  artery,  after  running  a  short  distance,  passes  obliquely  down- 
wards and  outwards  to  reach  the  fibula,  along  which  it  descends  until  it 
arrives  near  the  outer  malleolus,  where  it  divides  into  its  two  terminal 
branches.  It  may  be  secured,  in  the  upper  portion  of  its  extent,  by  making 
an  incision,  long  and  vertical,  through  the  bellies  of  the  gastrocnemial  and 
soleal  muscles ;  and  inferiorly,  as  it  runs  along  between  the  outer  malleolus 
and  tendo  Achillis,  by  a  cut  at  least  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  directed 
upwards  and  outwards  towards  the  fibula.  The  vessel  here  rests  upon  the 
interosseous  ligament,  under  cover  of  the  long  flexor  of  the  great  toe,  which 
must  be  detached  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  from  the  bone,  and  drawn  out- 
wards. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  VEINS. 

The  affections  of  the  veins  reqairing  to  be  noticed  onder  this  head  are, 
voands,  hemorrhage,  inflammation,  Taricositj,  the  formation  of  phlebolites, 
and  the  introdnction  of  air. 

SECT.  I. — WOUNDS. 

Of  wounds  of  the  veins  not  mnch  need  here  be  said,  as  they  rarely  ezhilnt 
any  difficalty  in  regard  to  their  treatment,  or  moch  danger  in  respect  to  their 
termination.  Like  woands  of  the  arteries,  they  may  be  produced  by  various 
weapons,  and  are,  therefore,  distingaished  by  different  names,  as  incised,  pone- 
tared,  lacerated,  contused,  and  gunshot.  They  are  always  followed  by  more 
or  less  hemorrhage,  according  to  the  size  of  their  caliber,  the  blood  issuing 
from  them  in  a  continuous  stream,  of  a  dark,  purple  color.  When  the  division 
is  complete,  there  is  hardly  any  retraction,  or  annular  constriction,  and  hence 
the  bleeding  often  progresses  until  it  proves  fatal,  especially  if  the  vessel  be 
large  and  superficial,  as  in  wounds  of  the  jugular  and  femoral,  fainting  not 
materially  favoring  the  formation  of  a  clot.  Partial  wounds,  of  whatever  direc- 
tion, will  also  bleed  copiously,  if  they  are  at  all  extensive,  and  no  mechanical 
obstacle  is  offered  to  the  flow  of  blood.  If  the  incision  is  small,  exhibiting  the 
character  rather  of  a  puncture  than  of  a  cut,  the  bleeding,  after  having  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  will  gradually  cease,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of 
a  minute,  but  gradually  increasing,  clot  upon  the  edges  of  the  wound.  These 
phenomena  may  often  be  witnessed  in  ordinary  venesection  at  the  bend  of  the 
arm,  the  clot  adverted  to  constituting  one  of  the  impediments  to  the  flow  of 
the  blood,  and  occasionally  compelling  the  operator  to  open  another  vein.  In 
gunshot  wounds,  severing  a  large  vein,  the  hemorrhage  frequently  proves  as 
suddenly  fatal,  or  nearly  so,  as  in  corresponding  lesions  of  an  artery ;  or,  life 
being  preserved  by  the  narrow  state  of  the  wound,  or  the  valve-like  disposi- 
tion of  its  walls,  the  blood  may  be  extensively,  and  perhaps  most  prejudi- 
cially, infiltrated  into  the  intermuscular  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 

The  chief  danger  from  wounds  of  the  veins  arises  from  loss  of  blood  and 
inflammation  of  their  tunics.  The  latter  occurrence  is  occasionally  observed 
as  a  consequence  of  the  operation  of  bleeding  at  the  arm  with  a  foul  or  blunt 
lancet.  In  ordinary  cases,  however,  there  is  but  little  risk  of  this  kind,  the 
parts  readily  uniting  by  adhesive  action,  since  there  is  no  impediment  to  this 
process  from  the  sanguineous  current,  as  there  is,  under  similar  circumstances, 
in  an  artery ;  all  is  calm  and  quiet  within,  and  hence  the  most  extensive 
wounds  are  often  repaired  in  an  almost  incredibly  short  time. 

The  treatment  of  a  wounded  vein  is  generally  very  simple,  merely  by  com- 
press and  bandage,  and  attention  to  position.  If  seated  superficially,  we 
have  only  to  bring  the  edges  of  the  breach  together  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
the  hemorrhage  will  generally  cease  at  once,  without  any  direct  application 
to  the  vein  itself.     In  the  operation  of  bleeding,  the  only  dressing  commonly 
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employed,  after  the  necessarj  quantity  of  blood  has  been  evacQated,  and  the 
edges  of  the  pnnctnre  have  been  approximated,  is  a  small  compress,  placed 
immediately  over  the  part,  and  confined  by  means  of  a  bandage ;  the  slight 
inflammation  which  follows  furnishes  the  requisite  amount  of  plasma,  and  in 
less  than  twenty-four  hours  the  union  is  generally  so  firm  as  to  render  it  dif- 
ficult to  break  it.  The  rule  with  all  good  surgeons  is  never  to  tie  a  vein,  in 
any  case,  or  under  any  circumstances,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided ;  not  that 
such  an  operation  involves  any  special  difficulty,  but  because  of  its  liability 
to  be  followed  by  severe  inflammation,  of  a  difi'nslve,  erysipelatous  character, 
tending  to  extend  into  the  larger  trunks  and  thence  on  towards  the  heart. 
Cases,  nevertheless,  occasionally  occur,  as  in  wounds  and  operations  about 
the  neck^  axilla,  groin,  and  thigh,  where,  from  the  extensive  character  of  the 
lesion,  and  the  impossibility  of  arresting  the  hemorrhage  by  compression,  the 
ligature  must  be  employed  at  all  hazard  ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that, 
although  such  a  procedure  is  perhaps  never  entirely  free  from  danger,  yet  it 
has  often  been  crowned  with  the  most  complete  success. 

Rest  is  of  great  moment  after  wounds  of  the  veins ;  it  should  be  absolute, 
for  the  slightest  motion  may  break  up  the  adhesions,  and  thus  endanger  the 
part  by  inflammation.  Exclusion  of  the  atmosphere  is  also  very  desirable, 
and  may  be  secured  by  compress  and  bandage  alone,  or  by  these  means,  aided 
by  collodion. 


SECT.  n. — DISEASES  OJ  THE  VEINS. 

Inflammation  of  the  veins,  technically  called  phlebitis,  is  occasionally  an 
idiopathic  affection ;  most  commonly,  however,  it  arises  from  injury,  inflicted 
either  directly  upon  these  vessels,  or  indirectly  through  other  structures.  It 
frequently  follows  upon  severe  accidents  and  surgical  operations,  and,  when 
this  is  the  case,  it  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  pyemia,  or  multiple  abscess,  a  disease 
which,  as  stated  elsewhere,  nearly  always  proves  fatal.  Phlebitis  is  a  much 
more  common  affection  than  arteritis,  and  differs  from  this  lesion  still  further 
in  its  liability  to  terminate  in  suppuration,  which  arteritis  seldom  does,  the 
ordinary  product  of  the  latter  being  plastic  matter,  not  pus.  Another  pecu- 
liarity of  phlebitis  is  its  tendency  to  extend  along  the  vessels  towards  the 
heart,  thus  greatly  increasing  its  dangers.  Recent  researches,  however, 
render  it  probable  that  this  tendency  is  much  less  frequent  than  was  formerly 
imagined.  The  affection  is  sometimes  confined  to  one  vein  ;  but,  in  general, 
it  involves  a  considerable  number,  either  simultaneously  or  successively.  In 
the  former  case,  it  is  said  to  be  circumscribed;  in  the  latter,  diffused.  Finally, 
it  may  be  acute  or  chronic. 

1.    ACUTE  PHLEBITIS. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  phlebitis  are  not  always  well  marked.  When  the 
affected  vessels  are  superficial,  their  course  is  generally  indicated  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a  corresponding  number  of  red  lines,  which,  on  applying  the  finger, 
feel  like  hard,  rigid  cords,  exquisitely  sensitive  to  the  touch,  and  reaching 
from  the  seat  of  the  injury  up  the  limb  as  far  as  the  eye  can  follow  them. 
The  discoloration,  which  varies  from  a  faint,  rosy  tint  to  deep  red,  or  even 
purple,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  morbid  action,  gradually  diffuses 
Itself  over  the  surrounding  surface,  and  eventually  exhibits  all  the  characters 
which  distinguish  that  of  erysipelas.  Considerable  swelling  usually  attends, 
not  unfrequently  pitting  on  pressure.  The  pain  is  of  a  sharp,  smarting,  or 
burning  nature,  and  is  generally  so  severe  as  to  deprive  the  patient  effectually 
of  appetite  and  sleep. 
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Fig.  274. 
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The  constitation  always  deeply  sympathizes  in  phlebitis,  eTen  when  of 
comparatively  limited  extent.  The  disease  is  often,  if  not  generally,  nshered 
in  by  chilly  sensations,  if  not  actual  rigors,  alternating  with  flushes  of  heat; 
the  pulse  is  frequent,  quick,  and  irritable;  the  skin  hot  and  dry;  the  stomach 
nanseated  and  otherwise  disordered ;  the  bowels  costive ;  the  urine  scanty 
and  high-colored.     If  the  patient  was  in  ill  health  immediately  prior  to  the 

attack,  the  symptoms  will  nsnally  be  of  an  adynamic 
character  from  the  beginning ;  or,  if  not,  they  will  soon 
become  so.  Excessive  prostration,  delirium,  an  icterode 
state  of  the  countenance,  gastric  irritability,  and  great 
restlessness  are  usually  prominent  symptoms  in  every 
severe  case  of  phlebitis. 

The  anatomical  characters  of  acute  phlebitis  are  swell- 
ing, opacity,  and  pulpiness  of  the  internal  membrane  of 
the  veins,  with  uniform  redness,  varying  from  light  pink 
to  deep  florid.  The  middle  and  outer  coats  booq  become 
profoundly  injected,  and  their  proper  substance,  although 
at  first  preternaturally  soft  and  humid,  is  at  length  ren- 
dered so  dense  and  firm  that  the  vein  feels  like  a  hard, 
contracted  cord.  The  cavity  of  the  inflamed  vessel  is 
filled  with  clotted  blood,  as  seen  in  fig.  274,  sometimes 
blended  with  pus  or  lymph,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  lined 
by  a  false  membrane,  susceptible,  under  certaA  circum- 
stances, of  organization.  Instances  occur  in  which  the 
pus  is  infiltrated  into  the  substance  of  the  vein,  or  col- 
lected into  small  abscesses  beneath  the  serous  lining. 
The  pus  of  phlebitis  is  generally  an  imperfectly  elabo- 
rated fluid,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  plastic  matter, 
and  comparatively  few  characteristic  globules. 

Acute  phlebitis  is  always  a  dangerous,  and  often  a 
fatal,  disease,  few  persons  recovering  when  the  morbid 
action  is  well  established,  or  extensively  diffused.  This 
remark  is  true  both  of  the  traumatic  and  idiopathic  forms 
of  the  disease ;  also  of  external  and  internal  phlebitis,  or 
of  inflammation  of  the  superficial  and  deep-seated  veins.  The  pus  formed  in 
the  afi'ected  vessels,  commingling  with  the  blood,  soon  poisons  the  system, 
and  thus  renders  the  heart,  brain,  and  spinal  cord  unfit  for  the  performance 
of  their  functions. 

The  treatment  of  phlebitis  cannot  be  conducted  with  too  much  caution. 
When  the  disease  is  situated  superficially,  an  attempt  should  be  made,  by 
leeches,  blisters,  iodine,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  to  circumscribe  the  morbid 
action,  and  thus  prevent  the  formation  of  pus.  Such  a  result,  however,  is 
not  to  be  expected  when  the  disease  involves  the  internal  or  deeper  veins, 
where  the  inflammation  often  makes  great,  if  not  irreparable,  progress  before 
the  surgeon  is  aware  of  its  true  character,  and  where,  consequently,  treatment 
of  every  kind  is  of  little  or  no  avail.  All  lowering  measures  are  generally 
inadmissible,  even  when  the  patient  is  comparatively  young  and  plethoric; 
debility,  great  and  marked,  is  sure  to  arise,  and  to  call  imperatively  for  the 
use  of  tonics  and  stimulants.  Purgatives  are  exhibited  to  clear  out  the 
bowels  and  correct  the  secretions ;  and  mercury  is  given  in  frequent  and 
liberal  doses  with  a  view  to  early  and  decisive  constitutional  impression,  the 
best  form  being  calomel,  or  calomel  and  blue  mass.  The  addition  of  morphia 
will  be  required  for  the  threefold  purpose  of  preventing  undue  purgation, 
allaying  pain,  and  inducing  sleep.  The  best  stimulants  are  milk  punch,  qoi* 
nine,  and  iron,  especially  the  tincture  of  the  chloride. 
If  abscesses  form,  their  contents  must  be  evacuated  by  early  and  free 
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incisions ;  the  internal  organs  mast  be  diligently  watched,  and  any  complica- 
tions that  may  arise  must  be  met  by  appropriate  measures. 

2.    CHRONIC  AFFECTIONS. 

The  characters  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  veins  differ  considerably 
from  those  of  the  acute  form.  The  coats  of  the  vessels  are  usually  so  much 
thickened,  hypertrophied,  and  indurated  as  to  preserve,  when  cut  across,  their 
cylindrical  figure,  like  an  artery.  The  redness  is  of  a  brownish  tint,  inter- 
spersed with  numerous  shades  of  gray,  violet,  or  purple ;  and  the  inner  mem- 
brane, which  is  rough  and  shrivelled,  can  easily  be  raised  in  large  opaque 
shreds.  In  some  instances,  the  vein  is  dilated,  or  contracted,  obstructed  with 
clotted  blood,  lined  by  lymph,  or  filled  with  pus. 

The  disease  sometimes  passes  into  ulceration^  but  the  occurrence  is  much 
less  frequent  than  in  the  arteries.  Commencing  most  commonly  at  one  or 
more  points  of  the  inner  membrane,  it  gradually  extends  to  the  other  tunics, 
which  it  sometimes  completely  erodes.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  accident 
is  an  effusion  of  blood,  which  may  be  so  great  as  to  produce  fatal  results. 
The  ulcers,  which  affect  various  forms,  are  occasionally  quite  numerous,  and 
spread  over  a  large  extent  of  surface. 

Chronic  phlebitis  is  observed  chiefly  in  the  veins  of  the  inferior  extremity, 
and  in  those  of  the  spermatic  cord  and  of  the  ano-rectal  region,  as  a  com- 
plication of  hemorrhoids.  The  principal  symptoms  are  pains,  of  a  sharp, 
pricking,  or  dull  aching  character,  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  a  sense  of 
fulness  or  distension  at  the  seat  of  the  disease.  The  treatment  is  gently  an- 
tiphlogistic, removal  of  the  exciting  cause  constituting  an  object  of  primary 
importance. 

There  are  certain  states  of  the  system  in  which  the  veins  attain  a  very  great 
size,  and,  consequently,  carry  an  inordinate  amount  of  blood.  This  hyper- 
trophy, for  so  may  it  be  termed,  is  very  conspicuous  in  chronic  affections  of 
the  joints,  and  in  various  kinds  of  tumors,  both  vascular  and  malignant.  It 
is  always  conjoined  with  hypertrophy  of  the  arteries,  and  forms  one  of  the 
most  serious  obstacles  to  the  cure  of  certain  diseases. 

Obliteration  of  the  veins  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  is  almost  always 
the  result  of  inflammation.  Sometimes  it  is  caused  by  the  pressure  of  a  tumor 
forcing  the  sides  of  the  vessel  closely  in  contact,  and  so  converting  it  into  a 
dense,  ligamentous  cord.  The  largest  veins  are  sometimes  thus  obliterated. 
Such  a  condition  is  extremely  apt  to  be  followed  by  dropsical  effusions  and 
other  ill  effects  inimical  to  health  and  life. 

Loose  concretions,  phleholites  or  vein-stones,  as  they  are  termed,  varying 
in  size  from  a  currant  to  a  ])ea,  are  occosionally  found  in  the  interior  of  these 
tubes.  Commonly  of  a  yellowish,  brownish,  or  bluish  color,  they  are  of  a 
hard  and  brittle  consistence,  and  of  an  oblong,  oval,  or  spherical  form,  with 
a  smooth,  even  surface.  When  divided,  they  are  found  to  be  made  up  of 
several  thin  but  distinct  lamelloe,  disposed  concentrically  around  a  small  deli- 
cate nucleus,  frequently  consisting  of  fibrin.  The  number  of  these  concre- 
tions is  extremely  variable ;  occasionally  as  many  os  ten,  twenty,  or  even 
thirty  are  observed.  They  are  generally  met  with  in  the  smaller  veins;  more 
frequently,  perhaps,  in  the  spermatic,  uterine,  vaginal,  vesical,  hemorrhoidal, 
and  splenic,  than  in  any  other.  In  the  saphenous  and  its  branches,  they 
often  exist  in  connection  with  varicose  enlargement.  Their  composition  is 
principally  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  with  a  small  amount  of  animal 
matter,  probably  albumen,  and  a  trace  of  oxide  of  iron. 
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A  Taricoae  and  dilated  state  of  the  reins  is  by  no  means  nncominoD,  espe- 
cially in  the  lower  classes  of  worliing  people,  end  in  mechanics  whose  avoca- 
tion compels  them  to  maintain  habitually  the  erect  position.  The  veina  which 
are  most  liable  to  suffer  in  this  respect  are  those  of  the  inferior  extremity  and 
of  the  spermatic  cord,  bnt  those  of  the  abdomen,  scrotum,  vulra,  trunk,  and 
face  are  also  occasionally  implicated,  while  those  of  the  anperior  extremity 
are  almost  exempt  from  the  disease.  Of  the  deep-seated  veiDS,  those  most 
frequently  affected  arc  the  jugnlar,  azygos,  snbclarian,  and  hemorrhoidal.  I 
hare  met  with  quite  a  number  of  cases  where  there  was  apparently  a  varicose 
diathesis,  almost  all  the  principal  veins  in  the  body  being  abnormally  tortooas 
and  dilated. 

Age  seems  to  exert  a  remarkable  predisposition  to  this  disease.  Thtts, 
varicose  enlarf;ement  of  the  spermatic  veins  is  most  common  in  young  men 
soon  after  the  i^e  of  puberty ;  while,  in  the  inferior  extremity,  the  greater 
number  of  cases  occur  after  the  thirtieth  year.  In  the  hemorrhoidal  reins, 
the  malady  is  most  frequent  in  elderly  subjects. 

The  veins,  in  this  disease,  are  preternatu rally  large,  tortuous,  knotty,  and 
convoluted,  or  as  if  they  were  folded  upon  themselves,  being  augmented  both 
in  diameter  and  length,  and  observing  a  singularly  serpentine  conrse  as  they 
proceed  to  their  place  of  destination.  Their  coats  are  hard,  dense,  and  elastic, 
rolling  under  the  finger  like  fine  cords  ;  with,  here  and  there,  a  portion  that 
retains  its  normal  characters,  or  that  is  uncommonly  thin  and  expanded,  as 
if  it  were  ready  to  give  way  under  the  slightest  exertion.  In  cases  of  long 
standing,  they  frequently  offer  a  good  deal  of  resistance  to  the  knife,  perhaps 
even  emitting  a  sort  of  grating  noise.  On  being  laid  open,  they  are  found 
to  be  rough  and  irregularly  sacculated,  strong  bands  being  sometimes  stretched 
across  their  interior,  which  divide  the 
tube  into  small  cells,  occupied  by  coagu- 
lated blood,  phlebolites,  or  fibrinoas 
concretions,  iu  a  state  of  organisatioD. 
In  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease, 
many  of  the  valves  are  broken  down, 
if  not  completely  destroyed,  while  in  re- 
cent cases  they  are  simply  thickened,  in- 
durated, displaced,  or  ruptured.  These 
changes,  which  are  generally  most 
conspicuous  in  the  internal  saphenons 
vein  and  its  branches,  are  obviously 
brought  about  by  chronic  infiammatiou, 
or  by  repeated  attacks  of  the  acute  form 
of  that  disease,  and  often  lead  to  great 
and  irr^arable  mischief  Occasionally, 
llie  affected  vessels  are  conrerted  into 
dense,  rigid,  and  imperrious  cords, 
altogether  disqnaliSed  for  the  dischai^ 
of  their  functions. 

The  state  of  the  vesselshere  described 
is  well  depicted  in  fig.  2T5,  taken  from 
a  potient  of  mine,  a  stout,  robust  labor- 
ing man,  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age. 
The  enlargement,  which  was  much 
greater  than  I  ever  saw  it  before,  wu 
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principally  situated  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  limb,  and  was  associated 
with  similar  disease  of  the  veins  of  the  scrotum,  penis,  and  abdomen. 

The  disease  in  question  may  be  caused  in  various  ways.  In  the  inferior 
extremities  of  pregnant  females,  it  is  generally  induced  by  the  pressure  of  the 
distended  uterus,  creating  a  mechanical  impediment  to  the  return  of  the  blood 
in  the  iliac  veins,  and,  indirectly,  in  the  saphenous.  Wearing  tight  garters, 
drawers,  or  stockings,  may  also  occasion  the  disease,  and  a  similar  effect  is 
brought  about  by  the  habitual  maintenance  of  the  erect  posture.  Hence,  the 
disease  is  very  common  in  persons  who  are  compelled  to  stand  much.  Yarix 
of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins  generally  depends  upon  habitual  distension  of  the 
rectum  and  frequent  straining  in  defecation.  The  causes  of  varicocele  are 
still  imperfectly  understood,  although  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  dis- 
ease is  most  commonly  developed  under  the  influence  of  onanism,  and  other 
mechanical  obstruction  calculated  to  weaken  the  spermatic  veins. 

A  natural  predisposition  to  varicose  enlargement  occasionally  exists  in 
certain  individuals ;  the  veins  seem  to  be  unusually  large  and  feeble,  and  to 
become  tortuous  and  dilated  under  the  most  trifling  obstacles  to  the  onward 
movement  of  their  contents.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  disease  often  occurs 
simultaneously  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  superflcial  as  well  as  deep. 

The  effects  of  varicose  veins  vary  according  to  the  situation  of  the  malady. 
In  the  legs,  the  pressure  of  the  enlarged  and  distended  vessels  is  always  pro- 
ductive of  a  good  deal  of  pain,  of  a  pricking  or  stinging  nature,  of  tume- 
faction of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue,  and  of  more  or  less  tenderness  along 
the  track  of  the  affected  veins.  In  the  more  aggravated  cases,  ulceration  of 
the  integuments  is  apt  to  take  place,  commencing  usually  at  one  particular 
spot  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  limb,  and  gradually  progressing  until  a  large 
sore  is  established,  called,  from  this  circumstance,  the  varicose  ulcer,  which 
it  is  always  difficult  to  heal,  and  which  occasionally  extends  into  the  enlarged 
veins,  thus  causing  copious,  if  not  fatal,  hemorrhage.  In  the  spermatic  veins, 
the  disease  may  give  rise  to  -atrophy  of  the  testicle,  and  to  distressing  neu- 
ralgic pains ;  while  in  the  hemorrhoidal  it  leads  to  the  formation  of  piles,  and 
other  disagreeable  symptoms. 

Although  the  development  of  varix  is  generally  slow,  yet  cases  occasionally 
occur  in  which  it  progresses  very  rapidly.  During  the  latter  months  of  utero- 
gestation,  the  veins  of  the  feet,  legs,  and  thighs  often  attain  an  enormous 
bulk  in  a  few  weeks,  and  I  have  seen  repeated  instances  of  a  similar  kind  in 
the  spermatic  and  hemorrhoidal  veins.  In  the  inferior  extremity,  the  disease, 
aft«r  having  gone  on  for  some  time,  often  remains  stationary  for  an  indefinite 
period,  neither  perceptibly  advancing  nor  receding.  In  some  instances,  it 
undergoes  a  sort  of  spontaneous  cure ;  that  is,  inflammation  is  set  up  in  the 
affected  veins,  and,  this  being  followed  by  the  formation  of  fibrinous  concre- 
tions, their  caliber  is  ultimately  rendered  completely  impervious,  thus  com- 
pelling the  blood  to  seek  other  channels.  Instead  of  this  favorable  result, 
the  inflammation  sometimes  leads  to  erysipelas,  abscess,  and  even  death. 
Yaricocele  never  proves  fatal,  nor  does  varix  of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins, 
although  both  are,  at  times,  a 'source  of  severe  suffering. 

Treatment, — The  treatment  of  varix  resolves  itself  into  palliative  and 
radical.  The  former  consists,  as  the  terra  implies,  of  the  removal  of  the 
exciting  cause  of  the  disease,  and  the  adoption  of  such  remedies  as  are  cal- 
culated to  relieve  the  part  and  system  of  suffering  without  positively  curing 
the  malady.  In  varicocele,  onanism  must  be  interdicted ;  in  varix  of  the 
hemorrhoidal  veins,  straining  and  constipation  must  be  counteracted ;  and 
in  varicose  enlargement  of  the  veins  of  the  lower  extremity,  all  sources  of 
constriction  must  be  removed,  together  with  whatever  else  has  a  tendency 
to  weaken,  irritate,  and  inflame  the  diseased  structures,  and  thereby  occasion 
farther  enlargement.     Giving  artificial  support  to  the  affected  veins  often 
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has  a  good  effect.  Hence  the  use  of  the  suspensory  bag  in  varicocele,  and 
of  the  laced-stocking  in  varix  of  the  saplicnoas  veins.  In  every  form  of  the 
lesion,  great  benefit  accrues  from  attention  to  the  general  health,  and  from 
the  occasional  administration  of  an  active  purgative,  which,  by  clearing  oot 
the  bowels,  thus  affords  a  freer  passage  of  the  blood  in  the  diseased  veins 
towards  the  heart.  If  the  patient  be  very  plethoric,  he  may  sometimes  ad- 
vantageously lose  blood.  In  varix  of  the  legs,  nothing  commonly  affords 
more  prompt  and  satisfactory  relief  than  a  good  bleeding  at  the  arm ;  and 
the  same  remedy  must  be  called  into  requisition,  along  with  astringent  and 
anodyne  lotions  and  perfect  rest  of  the  parts,  when  the  veins  are  anusnally 
tender  and  painful  from  an  accidental  access  of  inflammation. 

For  the  radical  cure  of  this  disease  numerous  operations  have  been  devised, 
a  few  only  of  the  more  important  of  which  need  be  noticed  here,  as  the  rest 
have  either  fallen  into  merited  neglect,  or  are  too  dangerous  to  justify  their 
repetition.  Besides,  the  claims  of  these  different  operations  will  more  natu- 
rally come  to  be  considered  when  we  speak  of  the  several  varieties  of  varix, 
as  varicocele  and  hemorrhoids.  There  are  really  but  two  operations  which, 
according  to  my  experience,  should  ever  be  resorted  to  for  the  permanent 
relief  of  this  disease ;  these  are  the  ligature  and  the  caustic  issue  ;  and  if  we 
apply  these  remedies  to  individual  forms  of  the  lesion,  we  shall  find  that  the 
former  is  exclusively  adapted  to  varicocele  and  hemorrhoids,  and  the  latter 
to  varix  of  the  feet,  legs,  and  thighs.  Both  procedures  are  extremely  simple, 
but,  simple  though  they  be,  they  should  never  be  employed  without  a 
thorough  and  protracted  preparation  of  the  part  and  system ;  and  I  deem 
this  the  more  necessary,  because,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  upon  which 
we  are  obliged  to  operate,  the  disease  is  rather  an  inconvenience  than  a 
serious  evil,  threatening  loss  of  limb  and  life.  I  will  not  pretend  to  assert 
that  there  are  no  cases  of  varix  where  an  operation  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  to  do  this  would  be  absurd  ;  what  I  mean  to  say  is  simply  this,  that 
no  man,  however  skilful  or  experienced,  should  endanger  his  patient's  life  by 
rushing  headlong  into  measures  which,  if  injudiciously  used,  may  lead  to  the 
worst  results.  The  preliminary  treatment  should  be  mild  but  of  longer 
duration  than  in  ordinary  diseases ;  the  object  is  to  remove  any  irritation 
that  may  exist  in  the  affected  veins,  to  soothe  and  calm  them,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  the  better  prepared  to  withstand  the  rude  assault  about  to  be 
made  upon  them.  To  accom])lish  this  object  the  patient  must  be  subjected 
to  light  diet,  to  a  course  of  gentle  purgation,  and  to  almost  absolute  rest  in 
the  recumbent  or  semi-erect  posture,  for  at  least  a  fortnight.  This  is  the 
more  important  if  he  be  plethoric,  intemperate,  or  very  excitable.  When  it 
is  remembered  how  intolerant  the  veins  are  of  injury,  and  how  resentful  they 
are  of  surgical  interference,  such  precautions  cannot  be  considered  as  idle. 

The  operation  with  the  ligature  is  either  direct,  as  in  piles,  or  subcuta- 
neous, as  in  varicocele,  and  in  eitlier  case  it  is  as  safe  as  it  is  effectual.  The 
principle  on  which  it  operates  is  that  of  strangulation,  by  which  the  enlarged 
vessels  are  converted  into  a  slough,  which  is  subsequently  detached  by  ulcer- 
ative action.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the  cord  with  great 
firmness,  so  as  to  produce  the  result  in  question  in  the  shortest  possible  period, 
as  well  as  with  the  least  suffering.  When  the  ligation  is  direct,  as  in  liemor- 
rhoids,  it  is  always  necessary  to  encircle  the  base  of  the  tumor,  or  tie  it  as 
near  as  practicable  to  its  point  of  attachment  to  the  bowel.  When  the  base 
is  unusually  large,  it  is  sometimes  transfixed  with  a  needle  armed  with  a 
double  ligature,  one  of  which  is  then  drawn  around  each  half  of  the  lAorbid 
growth,  the  object  being  its  more  effectual  strangulation.  The  subcutaneous 
operation  is  particularly  applicable  to  varicocele,  to  which,  in  my  judgment, 
it  ought  to  be  exclusively  limited.  It  is  performed  by  means  of  a  stout  spear- 
pointed  needle  and  a  strong  ligature,  introduced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid 
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the  spermatic  cord,  the  instrament  making  only  two  pnnctnres,  one  in  front 
of  the  scrotum  and  the  other  behind,  by  retracing  its  steps  after  it  has  effected 
transfixion.  The  ends  of  the  cord  are  then  firmly  tied  in  the  usual  manner, 
the  pressure  being  increased  from  day  to  day  until  the  ligature  is  detached. 

In  operating  upon  the  veins  of  the  inferior  extremities,  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  safest  plan  is  the  establishment  of  a  series  of  issues,  made  with  the 
Vienna  paste,  the  proper  mode  of  applying  which  will  claim  special  attention 
in  the  section  on  Tarix  in  the  second  volume. 

The  after-treatment  is  not  to  be  disregarded  in  these  operations.  The  great 
danger  is  a  bad  form  of  erysipelas,  connected,  doubtless,  with  phlebitis,  its 
tendency  being  to  diffuse  itself  extensively  over  the  system,  and  to  give  rise 
to  typhoid  symptoms.  I  have  not  myself,  however,  witnessed  any  such  effects 
in  any  of  my  cases,  and  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  my  good  fortune  more  to  the 
pains  which  I  have  always  taken  to  prepare  my  patients  than  to  any  particular 
skill  in  performing  the  operation  or  in  conducting  the  after-treatment,  though 
no  one  could  be  more  careful  about  this  than  I  am.  If  everything  goes  on 
well,  little  else  will  be  necessary  than  strict  attention  to  the  diet  and  quietude 
of  the  part  and  system,  with  an  occasional  purgative;  if  erysipelas  supervene, 
calomel,  opium,  and  quinine  will  be  indicated,  along  with  milk  punch,  and 
the  application  of  iodinC;  astringents,  and  emollient  cataplasms. 


SECT.  IV. — INTRODUCTION  OF  AIR. 

A  fatal,  though,  fortunately,  not  a  common  accident,  incident  to  certain 
operations,  is  the  spontaneous  introduction  of  air  into  the  veins.  It  is  most 
frequent  in  operations  about  the  neck,  face,  and  axilla,  and  was  first  noticed, 
as  a  distinct  occurrence,  in  1818,  by  Mons.  Beauchesne,  in  exsecting  a  tumor 
from  the  neck  of  a  young  man,  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  disarticulate  and 
raise  the  clavicle.  At  the  moment  of  effecting  this,  the  patient  became  faint, 
and,  exclaiming  that  he  was  dying,  expired  in  less  than  half  an  hour  after- 
wards. The  examination  of  the  body  revealed  the  existence  of  an  aperture 
in  the  internal  jugular  vein,  at  its  junction  with  the  subclavian,  through  which 
the  air,  causing  the  fatal  result,  had  doubtless  entered  the  circulation.  Shortly 
after  this,  the  accident  happened  to  Dr.  Mott  and  Dr.  Stevens,  as  well  as  to 
several  European  surgeons,  so  that,  in  due  time,  the  attention  of  the  profes- 
sion became  fully  aroused  to  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  subject. 

The  disastrous  effects  of  the  introduction  of  air  into  the  venous  circulation 
were  known,  long  ago,  to  Wepfer,  Vander-Heyden,  and  other  physiologists ; 
but  they  were  lost  sight  of,  in  great  measure,  until  attention  was  recalled  to 
the  subject  by  the  experiments  of  Bichat,  Xysten,  and  Magendie,  who  showed 
that  a  very  small  quantity  of  this  fluid,  suddenly  injected  into  the  jugular  vein 
of  dogs  and  other  animals  was  sufficient,  in  most  cases,  to  cause  death  almost 
instantaneously.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  found  that  a  large  quantity, 
as,  for  example,  several  cubic  inches,  will  not  destroy  life,  if  it  be  introduced 
slowly,  the  air,  in  this  case,  combining  with  the  blood  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prevent  it  from  producing  any  serious  mechanical  inconvenience.  Upon  dis- 
section, air  is  readily  discovered  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  circulatory  apparatus,  thus  accounting  satisfactorily  for  the  fatal 
event. 

The  symptoms  which  characterize  the  entry  of  air  into  the  venous  system 
are  essentially  those  of  cerebral  apoplexy.  The  patient  is  generally  seized, 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  in  the  midst  of  the  operation,  with  a  sense  of 
faintness,  or  a  horrible  feeling  of  terror,  oppression,  and  exhaustion,  induc- 
ing him  to  believe,  and  perhaps  to  exclaim,  that  he  is  dying.  The  counte- 
nance, in  a  moment,  assumes  a  dark,  livid  hue,  the  body  is  agitated  with 
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conyalsiye  movements,  the  breathing  is  slow,  difficult,  and  stertorons,  the 
muscles  are  completely  relaxed,  the  pulse  is  feeble  and  almost  imperceptible, 
the  pupils  are  dilated,  and  the  individual  is  wholly  unconscious.  In  short, 
he  dies  in  a  state  of  profound  coma,  like  a  person  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  On 
applying  the  ear  to  the  cardiac  region,  the  action  of  the  heart  is  found  to  be 
excessively  oppressed,  the  organ  struggling  powerfully  to  overcome  the 
mechanical  obstruction  caused  by  the  admixture  of  the  gaseous  and  sangui- 
neous fluids,  which,  swept  slowly  and  heavily  along  over  the  fleshy  and  tendi- 
nous columns,  occasions  a  loud,  churning  noise,  synchronous  with  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  left  ventricle,  and  at  the  same  time  a  peculiar  thrill,  or  vibratory 
sensation,  perceptible  by  the  hand  as  it  rests  upon  the  chest. 

Such  are  the  effects  which  are  usually  observed  when  air  has  been  introduced 
suddenly,  even  in  small  quantity,  into  the  venous  circulation  ;  and  there  is  a 
strong  probability  that  they  will  steadily  increase  in  severity  until  they  prove 
fatal,  despite  the  most  judicious  and  energetic  measures  that  may  be  employed 
to  counteract  them.  The  period  at  which  death  occurs  varies  from  a  few 
minutes  to  several  hours ;  in  some  cases  life  is  destroyed  almost  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning,  and  in  most  cases  in  from  twenty  to  forty-five  or  fifty 
minutes.  The  fatal  event,  if  not  instantaneous,  is  always  preceded  by  a  rapid 
reduction  of  the  temperature,  and  a  diffusion  of  the  lividity  over  the  whole 
body,  the  surface  being  of  a  leaden  hue,  as  in  death  from  asphyxia.  Cases 
have  been  noticed  where,  after  the  symptoms  had  continued  for  some  time 
in  a  very  bad  form,  the  purplish  appearance  of  the  cheeks  was  suddenly  re- 
placed by  a  reddish  tinge,  affording  evidence,  although  generally  of  a  decep- 
tive character,  of  speedy  reanimation  and  ultimate  recovery. 

The  immediate  cause  of  death,  in  this  accident,  has  been  variously  explained; 
indeed,  it  is  remarkable  what  little  coincidence  of  opinion  there  is  upon  the 
subject  among  writers.  From  the  fact  that  air  has  occasionally  been  found  in 
the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  after  surgical  operations  in  man,  and  in  ani- 
mals after  experiments,  it  has  been  assumed  that  it  was  the  inability  of  this 
organ  to  contract  upon  its  contents,  and  thus  send  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
blood  to  the  lungs  and  brain  for  the  due  performance  of  their  functions. 
Others  have  maintained  that  the  primary  trouble  is  in  the  pulmonary  tissues. 
Thus,  Mr.  Erichsen  supposes  that  it  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
air  and  blood  are  beaten  up  together  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  into  a 
spumous  fluid,  which  is  unable  to  pass  through  the  lungs,  thus  depriving  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  of  their  due  supply  of  blood,  and  inducing  fatal  syncope, 
usually  attended  with  convulsions.  In  opposition  to  this  view,  it  may  be 
stated  that,  if  air  be  injected  in  considerable  quantity  into  the  carotid  artery 
of  an  animal,  all  the  phenomena  of  apoplexy,  such  as  stertorous  breathing, 
loss  of  sensibility,  and  spasmodic  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  will  instantly  be 
produced,  and  soon  occasion  death  from  obstruction  of  the  cerebral  circula- 
tion. Whatever  of  truth  these  different  explanations  may  embody,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  secondary  effect  of  the  presence  of  the  gaseous  fluid,  that  which 
really  causes  the  fatal  termination,  is  the  want  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oxy- 
genated blood  in  the  great  tripod  of  life,  the  heart,  lungs,  and  brain. 

If  the  patient  survive,  the  transition  to  health  is  seldom  instantaneous; 
on  the  contrary,  several  hours  generally  elapse  before  he  recovers  his  con- 
sciousness and  strength.  In  a  case  mentioned  by  Dr.  Warren,  the  man,  after 
having  lain  in  a  state  of  insensibility  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  awoke  as  if 
from  a  profound  sleep,  still  breathing,  however,  like  an  apoplectic.  The 
night  was  passed  without  any  accident,  and,  on  the  following  morning,  he  was 
as  well  as  usual,  except  that  he  had  a  headache  and  some  soreness  in  the 
chest.  Sometimes  the  patient  recovers  from  the  immediate  consequences  of 
the  accident,  but  dies  afterwards  from  pneumonia,  produced,  probably,  by 
the  irritating  effects  which  the  fluid  exerts  upon  the  pulmonary  capillaries, 
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and  through  them  npon  the  air-vesicles.     Such  an  occurrence,  however,  is 
infrequent. 

The  local  phenomena  accompanying  the  introduction  of  air  into  the  veins 
are  of  great  interest,  particularly  in  their  diagnostic  relations.  In  general, 
there  is  some  noise,  or  sound,  so  loud  and  distinct  as  to  be  plainly  perceived 
by  the  operator  and  his  assistants,  and  which,  occurring  in  combination  with 
the  sudden  distress  of  the  patient,  is  of  the  utmost  value  as  a  means  of  dis- 
crimination. In  some  cases,  the  sound  is  of  a  hissing  nature,  like  that  arising 
from  air  rushing  into  a  narrow  and  exhausted  receiver ;  in  some,  it  is  bub- 
bling, clucking,  or  lapping ;  in  some,  gurgling,  sucking,  or  licking.  The 
immediate  causes  of  these  variations  are,  the  size,  shape,  and  situation  of  the 
opening  in  the  injured  vein,  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  wound,  and  the 
volume  of  the  vessel  and  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  the  surrounding  parts. 
Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  sound,  or  the  degree  of  its  intensity,  it 
cannot,  when  once  heard,  be  forgotten,  and  is  always  clearly  characteristic  of 
the  accident.  In  addition  to  this  phenomenon,  there  is  occasionally,  but  by 
no  means  constantly,  an  appearance  of  bubbles  of  air  about  the  wound  in 
the  vein,  especially  if  it  be  somewhat  deep  seated. 

The  veins  through  which  air  is  usually  spontaneously  admitted  in  surgical 
operations  are  those  about  the  neck,  particularly  the  external  and  internal 
jagular  and  their  immediate  branches.  It  may  also  enter  by  the  veins  of  the 
face,  the  axilla,  and  the  chest.  Thus,  in  one  of  Dr.  Mott's  cases,  it  passed 
in  through  the  facial  vein  during  the  extirpation  of  an  enlarged  parotid  gland. 
Dr.  Warren  met  with  an  instance  in  which  it  was  introduced  by  the  sub- 
scapular vein  ;  Clemot  saw  it  enter  by  the  veins  of  the  chest ;  and  Delpech 
had  a  case  where  it  gained  admission  by  the  axillary  vein.  In  operations  on 
the  trachea,  and  in  the  removal  of  tumors  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck, 
the  veins  lying  in  this  region  might  easily  be  wounded  so  as  to  let  in  air. 

The  reason  why  the  veins  in  the  localities  here  enumerated  are  alone  sub- 
ject to  this  accident  is  that  they  are  under  the  influence  of  a  suction  action 
during  inspiration,  owing  to  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  a  vacuum  within 
the  chest  during  the  expansion  of  the  lungs.  This  action  is  naturally  limited 
to  the  veins  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  and  it  is  here,  therefore,  that  air  is  most 
liable  to  be  introduced  spontaneously;  it  may,  however,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  pass  in  through  the  veins  of  the  face,  axilla,  and  thorax,  but  that  it 
may  do  so  it  is  necessary  that  these  vessels  should  be  found  in  the  condition 
of  rigid  tubes,  or  in  a  state  of  canalization,  as  it  has  been  termed ;  for  if  they 
are  merely  collapsed,  flattened  conduits,  it  is  evident  that  the  air  will  not  be 
able  to  enter  them,  however  freely  they  may  be  punctured.  There  are  vari- 
ous circumstances  which  may  induce  this  accidental  canalization  of  a  vein,  of 
which  the  principal  are  the  adhesion  of  its  walls  to  the  parts  through  which 
it  passes,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  held  during  the  operation,  rendering 
it  open-mouthed  and  gaping  when  divided.  Sometimes  the  introduction 
takes  place  in  a  perfectly  healthy  vessel  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
root  of  the  neck,  in  consequence  of  the  tension  into  which  it  is  thrown  by  the 
position  of  the  head  and  arm,  as  happened  in  one  of  Warren's  cases,  where 
the  air  was  admitted  by  the  subscapular  vein.  The  probability  of  this  occur- 
rence is  much  increased  when  operations  are  performed  upon  the  neck,  face, 
and  axilla,  for  the  removal  of  large  tumors,  especially  such  as  are  of  a  glandu- 
lar nature,  including  veins  of  considerable  size.  In  injury  of  the  jugular  veins 
the  accident  will  be  most  likely  to  happen  if  the  wound  be  made  just  above 
the  clavicle,  where  the  suction  action  is  naturally  strongest.  Air  thrown  into 
veins  in  remote  parts  of  the  body  will  destroy  life  as  promptly  and  effectually 
as  when  it  enters  in  the  localities  above  alluded  to,  and  the  only  reason  why 
the  accident  does  not  occur  in  them  is  that  the  vessels  are  not  under  the 
immediate  influence  of  the  respiratory  organs,  as  they  are  about  the  neck  and 
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chest.  Legallois  witnessed  three  cases  of  instant  death  in  female  animals 
from  the  introduction  of  air  into  the  inferior  vena  cava  and  heart  by  the 
nterine  veins. 

Treatment — The  treatment  of  this  accident  is  preventive  and  curative. 
For  the  former,  different  plans  have  been  suggested,  most  of  which  may  occa- 
sionally be  adopted  with  advantage.  In  the  first  place,  the  operator  shonld 
remember  where,  and  under  what  circumstances,  such  an  occurrence  is  most 
likely  to  happen  ;  for,  being  thus  put  upon  his  guard,  he  will  be  more  cau- 
tious in  the  movements  of  his  knife,  and  thereby,  in  all  probability,  altogether 
avoid  the  much  dreaded  mischief.  Secondly,  when  he  is  about  to  begin  his 
incisions,  he  should  request  an  intelligent  assistant  to  compress  at  the  root  of 
the  neck  any  veins  that  may  be  within  reach,  and,  consequently,  in  danger  of 
being  injured  in  the  early  stage  of  the  procedure.  In  conducting  the  deep 
dissection,  he  should  make  careful  use  of  the  handle  of  the  scalpel,  as  well  as 
of  his  fingers,  to  detach  the  morbid  structures,  or  to  separate  the  sound,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  if  he  finds  that  any  veins  are  included  within  them,  so 
OS  to  require  to  be  severed,  he  should  secure  them  at  once  with  the  ligature 
at  the  cardiac  side  of  the  tumor.  Sometimes  a  temporary  ligature  may  be 
proper  to  be  removed,  or  tied,  after  the  completion  of  the  operation,  accord- 
ing to  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  It  has  been  recommended  that,  when  we 
are  compelled  to  divide  any  of  the  vessels  about  the  neck,  the  patient  should 
be  desired  previously  to  make  a  full  inspiration  ;  such  a  procedure,  however, 
would  hardly  be  safe  unless  the  vessel  should  become  instantly  collapsed,  and 
remain  so  afterwards.  Thirdly,  in  operating  in  the  different  regions  under 
consideration,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  those  positions  of  the  head  and 
arm  which  are  calculated  to  produce  tension  and  canalization  of  the  veins. 
Fourthly,  it  having  been  found  that  the  entrance  of  the  air  into  the  veins  can 
be  prevented  in  the  inferior  animals  by  compressing  the  chest  and  abdomen, 
Mr.  Erichsen  strongly  insists  upon  the  propriety  of  swathing  the  body  as 
tightly  as  the  comfort  of  the  patient  will  admit,  with  a  view  of  compelling 
respiration  solely  by  the  diaphragm.  Not  having  any  experience  with  this 
plan,  I  am  not  able  to  give  any  decided  opinion  respecting  it ;  but  I  should 
be  disinclined,  on  principle,  to  adopt  it,  especially  if  the  patient  required  the 
use  of  an  aniesthetic  during  the  operation.  Lastly,  should  the  accident  hap- 
pen, notwithstanding  every  possible  precaution,  as  indicated  by  the  occur- 
rence of  the  peculiar  hissing,  clucking,  lapping,  or  gurgling  noise,  previously 
mentioned,  or  by  the  appearance  of  bubbles  about  the  wound  in  the  vein, 
compression  must  instantly  be  applied,  and  all  further  proceeding  abandoned 
until  the  trouble  is  effectually  remedied. 

To  recover  a  patient  from  the  effects  of  this  accident,  various  methods  of 
I  treatment  have  been  proposed,  some  of  which  are,  to  say  the  least,  anything 

but  philosophical.  The  idea  of  sucking  out  the  air  from  the  injured  vein,  a 
plan  proposed  by  some  French  surgeon,  by  the  introduction  of  a  suitable 
instrument,  such  as  a  silver  cannla  or  catheter,  amounts  to  little  less  than  a 
positive  absurdity ;  for,  independently  of  the  difficulty  and  tedionsness  of 
such  an  operation,  it  would  be  far  more  likely  to  be  followed  by  an  additional 
introduction  of  air  than  the  abstraction  of  that  which  has  been  already  ad- 
mitted. But,  even  granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  a  tube  could 
readily  be  passed  into  the  vein  without  the  risk  of  letting  in  more  air,  it 
would  not  be  practicable  to  remove  the  fluid  from  the  lungs,  which  it  must 
necessarily  reach  within  a  few  seconds  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident 
Once  admitted,  no  skill  can  dislodge  it,  either  by  this  or  any  other  means. 
When  the  patient  is  plethoric,  and  has  lost  but  little  blood  during  the  opera- 
tion, it  has  been  recommended  to  open  the  temporal  artery,  on  the  ground 
that  it  might  have  the  effect  of  removing  cerebral  and  pulmonary  congestion, 
and  thus  favor  the  restoration  of  the  circulation.     The  utter  futility  of  soch 
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a  procedure  mnst  be  apparent,  when  it  is  recollected  that  this  congestion 
depends,  not  merely  upon  an  iroperfectlj  aerated  blood,  bat  upon  the  presence 
of  a  spamoQS  fluid,  which  the  capillaries  are  incapable  of  propelling  onward. 
The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  section  of  the  right  jugular  vein, 
which,  it  has  been  alleged,  might  prove  beneficial  by  unloading  the  corre- 
sponding cavities  of  the  heart. 

What,  then,  since  the  above  modes  of  treatment  are  unavailing,  is  to  be 
done  for  the  restoration  of  the  patient  ?  Are  there  any  means  upon  which 
we  can  place  any  reliance  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success  ?  So  far  as  I  know, 
there  are  not,  and  hence  our  chief,  if  not  sole,  dependence  must  be  upon  the 
adoption  of  such  means  as  may  be  best  adapted  to  support  the  system  under 
the  terrible  depression  under  which  it  is  laboring.  With  this  view,  the  treat- 
ment should  be  conducted  very  much  upon  the  same  principles  as  in  syncope 
from  loss  of  blood,  or  asphyxia  from  drowning.  The  patient  is  laid  at  once 
recumbent,  with  the  head  and  shoulders  lower  even  than  the  rest  of  the  body, 
and,  if  the  circulation  be  still  going  on,  firm  pressure  is  immediately  applied 
to  the  axillary  and  femoral  arteries,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  as  free  an 
access  of  blood  to  the  heart  and  brain  as  possible.  Sinapisms  of  the  most 
powerful  kind  are  applied  to  the  extremities,  the  precordial  region,  and  the 
spine,  in  its  whole  length,  and  the  body  is  wrapped  up  in  blankets,  wrung 
cot  of  hot  water,  at  the  same  time  that  cold  air  is  freely  admitted  to  the  nose 
and  mouth.  If  the  patient  is  able  to  swallow,  he  must  be  made  to  take 
brandy  and  ammonia,  otherwise  these  fluids  must  be  promptly  injected  into 
the  rectum.  Finally,  as  a  dernier  resort^  artificial  respiration  should  be 
established,  by  means  of  a  tube,  introduced  through  the  glottis,  or  through 
an  opening  in  the  larynx,  and  steadily  and  faithfully  maintained,  if  necessary, 
until  some  time  after  all  signs  of  breathing  and  circulation  have  disappeared. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  CAPILLARIES. 

The  c&pillariea  arc  liable  to  enlargement,  consisting  of  a  species  or  hyper- 
trophy of  their  tunica,  with  more  or  less  dilatation  of  their  caliber.  The 
disease  may  be  limited  to  the  arterial  capillaries  alone,  to  the  venoos  capil- 
laries alone,  or  it  may  iavolve  both  classes  of  ressels,  constitating  thns  a  kind 
of  compound  affection.  Howercr  this  may  be,  the  consequence  of  the  enlarge- 
ment is  the  formation  of  a  distinct  tumor,  which  may  eventually  acquire  a 
large  bulk,  and  seriously  compromise  the  safety  of  the  patient,  especially 
when  it  is  of  an  arterial  character.  In  many  cases,  if,  indeed,  not  in  all,  the 
disease  is  congenital,  having,  perhaps,  already  made  conBiderable  progress  at 
birth. 

BECr.  I ABTEKIAL  TCMOBS. 

The  only  artenal  tnraor,  properly  so-called,  that  can  be  recogoized,  in  a 
practical  sense,  is  that  which  was  originally  so  ably  and  graphically  described 
by  John  Bell,  of  Kdinburgh,  under  the  imroe  of  aneurism  by  anastomosis. 
His  account  of  the  disease  is  by  far  the  most  clear  and  elaborate  that  has  yet 
appeared,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  hardly  anything  of  importance  has  been 
added  to  it  by  subsequent  observers,  either  as  it  respects  its  anatomy,  etio- 
logy, or  mode  of  treatment.  The  only  error  which  the  Scotch  surgeon  com- 
mitted was  the  assertion  that  the  lesion  was  peculiar  to  adults,  and  that  it  wu 
a  perfect  aneurism. 

The  most  common  sites  of  the  arterial  tumor  are  the  scalp,  lip,  nose,  orbit, 

eyelid,  cheek,  and  chin  ;  it  may,  however,  occur  in  any  part  of  the  body,  and 

I  have  repeatedly  met  with  it  upon  the  shoulder,  trunk,  fingers,  and  foot. 

Some  years  ago,  I  removed  a  considerable  tumor  of  this  kind  from  the  big  toe 

of  a  yonng  man  of  twenty-two.     1  have  also  seen  examples  of  the  disease  in 

the  vulva  of  young  girls.     The  texture  in  which  it  is 

Fig.  2TG.  usually  situated  is  the  cellular,  especially  the  subcata- 

j)  .,.^-  -_  neons  end  submucous  ;  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have 

fi^^"^V?'?i>!i^     ^'''^"''■''"J'*''''^''''^'*^'*''*'"^''"*'"^'^'*^'**"*'  occurrence 

'i  V  ■* ^^■iT^'^*"-.'-     ^"^  ^^'^"  noticed  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidney. 

|i^^kl|i^Vr_-J«».         This  tumor  is  essentially  composed  of  a  network  of 

.j^yVv^S^?'      arteries  and    veins,  clo.sely  connected   together   by 

.     1  *   *.        ^.     cellular  or  cellulo-fibroos  tissue,  as  exhibited  in  fig. 

21G.     It  is,  in  fact,  originally  nothing  bnt  a  species 

of  hypertrophy  of  the  capillary  vessels,  commencing 

in  a  little  speck,  perhaps,  not  larger  than  the  head  of 

AnHiomotLc  uDenrikin.        a  plu,  and  going  on  gradually  enlarging  notU,  at 

length,  it  acquires  an  enormous  volnme.     The  njrte- 

ries,  which  are  free  from  the  earthy  and  fatty  degeneration,  have  a  singularly 

convoluted  arrangement,  and,  in  cases  of  long  standing,  or  of  extraordinary 

bulk,  some  of  them  are  often  as  large  as  a  small  goose  quill ;  their  walls  are 

disproportionately  thin  and  diaphanous,  and  from  l)eing  pressed  out  laterally 

into  short,  blind  pouches,  it  ia  very  common  for  them  to  have  a  aacculated 
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appearance.  This  increase  in  the  caliber  of  the  arteries  is  not  limited  to  the 
tumor,  bnt  always  extends  some  distance  beyond  its  proper  boundaries,  as 
can  readily  be  ascertained  by  a  careful  examination  with  the  finger  ;  in  fact, 
it  is  sometimes  easily  detected  with  the  naked  eye.  The  general  disposition 
of  the  veins  is  similar  to  that  of  the  arteries ;  they  are,  however,  usnally  less 
capacious,  relatively  considered,  and  hence  the  blood  returns  with  less  facility 
than  in  parts  naturally  constituted. 

The  tissue  by  which  the  vessels  are  connected  together  is,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, nothing  but  ordinary  cellular  substance,  naturally  existing  in  the  part 
where  the  tumor  is  developed ;  it  is  perfectly  soft,  spongy,  and  extensible. 
In  time,  however,  it  necessarily  undergoes  important  changes,  brought  about 
by  the  pressure  exerted  upon  it  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  inflowing  blood, 
and  by  its  temporary  sojourn  in  the  midst  of  the  morbid  mass.  Hence  it  is 
that,  while  in  some  situations  it  exists  most  sparingly,  so  much  so,  indeed,  as 
to  be  hardly  demonstrable,  in  others  it  is  preternatural ly  abundant,  and  truly 
cellulo-fibrous. 

Such  are  the  grosser  elements  of  this  form  of  tumor.  Examined  more 
minutely,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  a  kind  of  areolar  structure,  the  cells  of 
which,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  the  smallest  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  pea, 
freely  communicate  with  each  other,  not  unlike  those  of  a  sponge,  by  means 
of  lateral  pores.  These  cells,  which  exhibit  every  diversity  of  shape,  are 
formed  apparently  by  the  ampullar  expansions  of  the  coats  of  the  arteries, 
and  bear,  in  their  general  character,  a  considerable  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  erectile  organs,  as  the  penis  and  clitoris.  In  old  tumors  of  this  descrip- 
tion, some  of  the  sacs  occasionally  become  closed,  thus  assuming,  as  it  were, 
an  independent  existence.  The  cause  of  this  occurrence  is  probably  inflam- 
mation, leading  either  to  direct  adhesion  of  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the 
arteries,  or  to  the  formation  of  coagula.  The  contents  of  these  cysts  are 
either  serous,  sero-sanguinolent,  or  sanguineous.  In  the  latter  case  they  are 
generally  solid. 

Finally,  the  arterial  tumor  has  no  distinct,  separate  envelop;  the  only  co- 
Tering  which  it  has  is  derived  from  the  superincumbent  structures,  as  the 
skin  or  mucous  membrane,  which,  in  time,  become  atrophied  by  the  incessant 
beating  of  the  blood  beneath,  and  ultimately  give  way  by  ulcerative  action. 
In  general,  the  surface  of  the  tumor  is  of  a  reddish  scarlet  hue,  with,  here 
and  there,  a  purple  spot,  and  so  transparent  as  to  allow  many  of  the  enlarged 
vessels  to  be  seen  through  it.  Occasionally  a  few  granules  of  adipose  mat- 
ter overlie  the  tumor,  or  are  dispersed  through  its  substance. 

It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  this  tumor  is  in  reality  not  a  true  aneurism, 
preceded  and  accompanied  by  the  fibrous,  earthy,  or  atheromatous  degene- 
ration, but  simply  an  abnormal  dilatation  of  the  capillary  arteries,  involving, 
in  time,  the  larger  arteries  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  and  attended  by  a 
corresponding  but  less  developed  state  of  the  capillary  and  adjacent  veins. 
It  consists,  in  fact,  clearly  and  distinctly,  in  a  hypcrtrophied  condition  of 
these  vessels;  or,  in  other  words,  as  was  previously  remarked,  in  a  gradual 
evolution  and  growth  of  arteries  and  veins  from  tubules  that  are  impercepti- 
ble by  the  naked  eye  to  vessels  of  extraordinary  size.  There  is  no  addition 
of  new  vessels,  but  the  whole  tumor  is  formed  out  of  those  which  naturally 
exist  in  the  part,  enlarged  in  every  direction,  in  length  as  well  as  in  diame- 
ter, under  the  pressure  of  the  increased  and  ever-present  afflux  of  blood. 
The  coats  of  the  vessels  are  not,  it  is  true,  as  thick  and  firm  as  those  of  arte- 
ries and  veins,  properly  so-called,  usnally  are,  but  the  aggregate  capacity  is 
80  much  greater  than  what  the  part  naturally  possesses  that  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  product  of  supemutrition,  and  nothing  else. 

The  origin  of  the  arterial  tumor  is  often  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  external 
violence,  as  a  blow  or  fall,  and  that  it  may  occasionally  be  so  excited  is  hi^Kl^ 
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probable;  In  general,  however,  it  arises  withoat  any  assignable  canse,  as  t 
nevus,  or  mother-mark.     Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  affection  is 
nearly  always  congenital,  even  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  begun 
in  the  adult.     This  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  assumption  that  the  nevus 
was  originally  so  exceedingly  minute  as  to  have  entirely  escaped  attention, 
until  it  began  to  assume  an  active  character.     However  this  may  be,  the 
starting-point  of  the  disease  is  usually  a  little  reddish  speck,  not  larger  than 
the  head  of  a  small  pin,  perfectly  free  from  pain,  and  seated  just  beneath  the 
skin,  or  partly  in  the  skin  and  partly  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.     Its 
growth  is  generally  very  gradual,  so  that  a  number  of  months,  and  perhaps 
even  several  years,  may  elapse  before  it  attains  the  volume  of  a  pigeon's  egf^. 
Occasionally,  however,  it  increases  with  great  rapidity,  and  soon  acquires  a 
frightful  bulk.     Of  this  occurrence  I  had  a  striking  illustration,  not  long  ago, 
in  a  female  child,  thirteen  months  old.     At  birth  a  reddish  spot,  as  large  as 
a  dime,  was  observed  at  the  centre  of  the  left  cheek.     At  the  end  of  five 
weeks  it  had  nearly  doubled  its  dimensions ;  a  quack  now  applied  some  caus- 
tic substance,  eventuating  in  a  large  slough.     The  sore,  which  was  the  seat 
of  occasional  hemorrhage,  healed  in  a  little  more  than  two  months,  leaving 
an  unseemly  scar,  upwards  of  two  inches  in  diameter,  with  red,  spongy  edges. 
A  year  after  the  use  of  the  escharotic,  when  I  first  saw  the  child,  the  tumor 
was  of  immense  volume,  horribly  disfiguring  the  features,  and  occnpying  the 
whole  of  the  left  side  of  the  face,  extending  forwards  to  the  nose  and  month, 
upwards  to  the  eyelid  and  temple,  backwards  behind  the  ear,  and  downwards 
into  the  neck,  its  antero-posterior  diameter  being  ei(rht  inches  and  a  half, 
and  the  vertical  six.     The  tumor,  of  a  bluish  color,  was  of  a  soft^  spongy 
consistence,  and  sensibly  increased  whenever  the  child  cried,  laughed,  sneezed, 
or  coughed.     At  its  lower  and  back  part  it  had  a  peculiar  anenrismal  thrill 
and  bruit,  synchronous  with  the  action  of  the  heart.     During  the  last  few 
months  the  inside  of  the  cheek  had  become  much  enlarged,  and  now  presented 
a  knotty  feel  and  bluish  appearance.     The  upper  jaw,  along  its  alveolar  pro- 
cess, was  of  unusual  size,  evidently  from  the  same  cause,  and  was  beginning 
to  encroach  seriously  upon  the  mouth.     The  swelling  was  free  from  pain, 
and  there  was  no  disorder  of  the  general  health. 

In  general,  however,  the  tumor  proceeds  more  slowly,  and  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  meet  with  cases,  in  which,  after  having  made  some  progress,  it  re- 
mains for  a  while  stationary.  When  it  begins  as  a  nevus,  it  is  not  unusual 
for  it  to  continue  as  a  little  reddish  spot  for  several  years,  when,  its  activity 
being  aroused,  how  or  why  we  know  not,  it  grows  with  unwonted  vigor,  and 
80on  attains  a  large  bulk.  The  tumor  has  generally  an  irregular  outline,  and 
rarely  projects  more  than  six  or  eight  lines  beyond  the  level  of  the  surround- 
ing parts.  It  is  soft  and  compressible,  the  finger  sinking  into  it  as  it  would 
into  a  wet  sponge,  but  the  moment  the  pressure  is  removed  it  immediately 
regains  its  former  situation.  Its  color  varies  in  different  cases  ;  when  it  oc- 
curs in  the  skin,  or  skin  and  cellular  tissue,  it  is  generally  of  a  reddish  hue, 
inclining  to  scarlet,  especially  in  its  earlier  stages;  but  in  old  cases,  and  when 
it  lies  beneath  mucous  membrane,  it  is  more  commonly  of  a  bluish  or  pur- 
plish color.  It  beats  and  throbs  synchronously  with  the  contraction  of  the 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  imparts  a  peculiar  anenrismal  thrill  to  the 
finger.  Its  movements  are  often  perceptible  at  a  considerable  distance,  and 
are  always  sensibly  augmented  under  the  influence  of  mental  emotion.  AVhen 
of  considerable  volume,  the  tumor  may  produce  severe  pain  and  other  incon- 
venience by  its  pressure,  but  in  most  cases  there  arc  but  little  local  suffering 
and  constitutional  disorder. 

Such  a  tumor  sometimes  ulcerates  and  sloughs,  causing  more  or  less  he- 
morrhage, and  ultimately  perhaps  death.  Some  years  ago,  I  saw  a  female 
child,  aged  ten  months,  who  had  a  congenital  arterial  nevus  upon  the  right 
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shoalder  and  arm,  which  gradually  extended  down  towards  the  elbow ;  it  was 
of  a  dark  purple  color,  and  of  a  soft,  spongy  consistence,  throbbing  and 
beating  violently.  The  general  health  was  good,  but  after  some  time  ulcers 
began  to  form  on  different  parts  of  the  tumor,  which  now  became  very  pain- 
ful and  inflamed  ;  in  a  few  weeks  more  gangrene  set  in,  and,  gradually  pro- 
gressing, soon  destroyed  the  little  patient.  The  hemorrhage  which  succeeds 
the  ulceration  of  this  tumor,  although  sometimes  very  profuse,  seldom  proves 
fatal ;  after  the  bleeding  has  continued  for  some  time,  the  blood  coagulates 
upon  the  abraded  surface,  and  thus  affords  the  vessels  an  opportunity  of  pre- 
venting further  eff'usion.  In  the  female,  the  hemorrhage  is  occasionally  vica- 
rious of  the  menstrua]  flux ;  the  tumor  becomes  full  and  tense  at  the  return 
of  each  period,  and,  giving  way  at  the  top,  allows  the  blood  to  drain  off, 
without  serious  injury  to  the  part  or  system.  It  has  been  asserted  that  such 
a  growth  may  degenerate,  changing  its  primitive  character,  and  assuming 
one  of  a  worse  kind,  as  the  medullary  or  melanotic.  Without  altogether 
denying  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence,  I  have  never  seen  any  cases 
in  ray  own  practice  to  justify  the  conclusion. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  this  form  of  tumor  may  be  conducted  by 
excision,  escharotics,  strangulation,  injections,  starvation,  and,  lastly,  by  am- 
putation, as  when  the  disease  occupies  one  of  the  extremities.  Besides  these 
methods,  there  are  several  others  of  a  more  doubtful  and  less  trustworthy 
character,  which  will  be  briefly  noticed  in  their  proper  place. 

a.  Excision  is  chiefly  adapted  to  small  arterial  tumors,  before  they  have 
acquired  much  functional  activity,  or  given  rise  to  any  marked  enlargement 
of  the  neighboring  arteries.  The  operation  is  then  perfectly  safe,  easy  of 
execution,  and  likely  to  be  entirely  successful.  But  if  we  wait  until  the 
tumor  has  attained  a  large  bulk,  beating  and  throbbing  violently  at  every 
pulsation  of  the  heart,  as  if  it  were  ready  to  burst,  the  attempt,  besides 
proving  one  of  immense  difficulty,  may  be  attended  with  so  copious  a  he- 
morrhage as  to  cause  speedy  exhaustion  ;  we  have  then  a  formidable  enemy 
to  deal  with,  and  we  may  consider  ourselves  happy  if  we  do  not  let  our  patient 
perish  from  the  loss  of  blood,  gushing  forth,  as  it  will,  in  torrents,  at  every 
stroke  of  the  knife.  In  such  a  case  the  prudent  surgeon  weighs  well,  before 
be  begins  his  perilous  operation,  the  chances  of  his  success ;  he  measures 
every  inch  of  the  unexplored  territory,  and  equips  himself  thoroughly,  at 
every  point,  for  the  trials  and  perplexities  of  his  portentous  undertaking. 

When  excision  is  determined  upon,  the  rule  of  practice  is,  as  John  Bell 
long  ago  so  correctly  observed,  not  to  cut  into  the  tumor,  but  around  it,  and 
yet  not  so  widely  around  it  as  to  include  an  unnecessary  quantity  of  sound 
tissue.  The  operation  is  performed  rapidly,  the  finger  of  a  good  assistant 
quickly  following  the  knife  in  order  to  compress  any  important  artery  that 
may  be  divided,  until  the  whole  mass  is  completely  extirpated ;  and  it  will 
be  wise,  if  practicable,  always  to  arrest  the  circulation  in  the  main  artery 
leading  to  the  tumor  before  we  begin  our  incisions.  Removal  being  effected, 
npon  the  principle  here  enjoined,  the  ligature  may  often  be  entirely  dispensed 
with,  all  bleeding  ceasing  the  moment  the  operation  is  over ;  or  as  soon  as 
the  edges  of  the  wound  are  thoroughly  approximated  by  the  twisted  suture, 
a  mode  of  dressing  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  form  of  disease,  on  account  of 
the  hemostatic  influence  exerted  by  its  compression. 

b.  Small  arterial  tumors  may  often  be  readily  destroyed  by  escharoticSy  of 
which  I  have  found  the  Vienna  paste  to  be  preferable  to  any  other,  used  as 
in  making  an  ordinary  issue.  The  paste  is  retained  for  fifteen  minutes,  being 
spread  out  sufficiently  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  affected  surface  ;  the  appli- 
cation is  followed  up  by  an  emollient  poultice,  and  when  the  slough  is  de- 
tached the  sore  is  treated  upon  general  principles.     When  the  tumor  is  very 
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large,  and  so  sitaated  as  not  to  involve  any  important  atractares,  interferenee 
with  which  might  prove  prejudicial,  it  may  be  attacked,  either  BimnUaneoDslj 
or  successively,  at  several  points  of  its  extent,  for  the  parpoae  of  coDvertiog 
the  whole  mass  into  nn  eschar.  For  obvions  reasons  the  cnnstic  should  Dot 
be  used  upon  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  babitnally  exposed,  as  tb« 
face  and  neck. 

c.   Strangulation  may  be  effected  by  transfixing  the  base  of  the  tnmor  with 
one  or  mora  needles,  and  then  drawing  a  ligature  firmly  around  them,  so  u 
to  cut  off  at  once,  and  effecta- 
F'B'217.  ally,  its  sanguineous  sEpply, 

Or,  instead  of  this,  a  stoat 
double  thread  may  be  con- 
veyed beneath  and  around  it 
by  means  of  a  spear-pointed 
needle,  provided  with  an  eye, 
one  cord  being  tied  upon  one 
side  of  the  swelling,  and  the 
other  upon  the  opposite  side. 
If  the  integument  be  sound, 
the  ligation  is  preceded  by  its 
careful  division  and  re'flec> 
tion,  as  in  fig.  277,  in  order 
that,  when  the  morbid  growth 
has  been  removed,  it  may  be 
replaced,  and  thas  serve  to 
protect  the  parts  from  nn  nn- 
seemly  cicatrice. 

When  the  tumor  is  so  flat 
and  elongated  as  not  to  ad- 
mit of  inclusion  by  the  quod- 
rnple  ligature,  recourse  msy 
be  had  to  the  ingenious  ex- 
pedient of  Erichsen,  which 
combines  the  great  advantage 
of  thorough  strangulation 
with  a  small  altimatc  cica- 
through.  It  flii»  iiie  njwrto™  or  ^uodurc,  pnfvcui\i.g  bi«j-  *"ce,  it  being  Unnecessary  to 
log;  nud,h«9ido>i,btnr.Bi>(raiigcr>iriiiniDihciyiii^.  embrace  an  nndue  quantity 

of  integument  for  the  eradi- 
cation of  the  disease.  The  operation  is  performed  in  the  following  manner:-. 
"A  long  triangular  needle  is  threaded  on  the  middle  of  a  whip-cord,  about 
three  yards  in  length ;  one  half  of  this  is  stained  black  with  ink,  the  other  half 
is  left  uncolorcd.  The  needle  is  inserted  through  a  fold  of  the  sound  skin, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  one  end  of  the  tumor,  and  transversely  to  the 
axis  of  the  same.  It  is  then  carried  through,  until  a  double  tail,  at  least  six 
inches  in  length,  is  left  hanging  from  the  point  at  which  it  entered;  it  is  next 
carried  across  the  base  of  the  tumor,  entering  and  passing  out  beyond  its 
lateral  limits,  so  as  to  leave,  as  shown  in  fig.  2TB,  a  series  of  double  loops 
about  niuD  inches  iu  length  on  each  side.  Every  one  of  these  loops  should 
be  made  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  apart,  including  that  space  of  the 
tumor,  and  the  last  loop  should  be  brought  out  through  a  fold  of  healthy 
integument  beyond  the  tumor.  In  this  way  we  have  a  series  of  double  loops, 
one  white,  and  the  other  black,  on  each  side,  as  in  fig.  2TS.  All  the  whits 
loops  should  now  be  cut  on  one  side,  and  the  blnck  loops  on  the  other,  leav- 
ing hanging  ends  of  thread  of  corresponding  colors. 
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Rg.  278. 


Rg.  279. 


Erichaea'H  mode  of  llgating  rascalar  tumors. 


"  The  tumor  may  now  be  strangalated  by  drawing  down  and  knotting  firmly 
each  pair  of  white  threads  on  one  side  and  each  pair  of  black  ones  on  the 
other.  In  this  way  the  tamor  is  divided  into  segments,  each  of  which  is 
strangnlated,  by  a  noose  and  a  knot :  by  black  nooses  and  white  knots  on  one 
Bide,  by  white  nooses  and  black  knots  on  the  other,  as  in  fig.  279." 

d.  Starvation  may  be  attempted  in  one  of  two  ways ;  either  by  tying  the 
arteries  which  immediately  feed  the  tumor,  or  else  by  occluding  the  main 
vessels  which  lead  to  the  parts  where  the  tumor  is  located.  Of  these  two 
methods,  preference  should  always,  if  possible,  be  given  to  the  former,  on 
account  of  its  having  a  more  direct  and  controlling  influence  upon  the  arrest 
of  the  morbid  growth ;  when  the  swelling  is  very  large,  the  two  plans  may 
sometimes  be  advantageously  combined.  Ligation  of  the  arteries  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  tumor  should  be  performed  at  several  points  at  once, 
otherwise  but  little  impression  will  be  likely  to  follow;  and  care  is  taken,  in 
performing  the  operation,  not  to  interfere  with  the  proper  substance  of  the 
tumor,  lest  embarrassing  hemorrhage  ensue. 

Deligation  of  the  main  artery  leading  to  the  parts  upon  which  the  morbid 
growth  is  situated  has  hitherto  been  practised  chiefly  upon  the  common 
carotid,  in  aneurism  by  anastomosis  of  the  orbit,  face,  and  scalp.  The 
success  has  been  variable,  but,  in  the  main,  not  very  flattering,  and  yet  I 
conceive  that  the  procedure  may  be  very  proper  when  no  other  treatment 
is  available.  The  misfortune,  perhaps,  is,  that  it  is  always  employed  as  a 
dernier  resort,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  it  should  have  so  often 
failed.  Dr.  Mott,  many  years  ago,  tied  the  common  carotid  artery  on  account 
of  a  large  arterial  tumor,  involving  both  orbits,  the  nose,  and  part  of  the  fore- 
head, in  a  child  only  three  months  old ;  the  mass  gradually  diminished  in 
size,  and  became  so  much  consolidated  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  might 
afterwards  be  extirpated,  if  such  a  measure  should  be  deemed  expedient. 
The  final  result  of  the  case  has  not  been  reported.  In  1828,  I  assisted  Dr. 
George  McClellan  in  taking  up  the  right  common  carotid  for  the  cure  of  an 
aneurism  of  the  corresponding  side  of  the  face  and  orbit,  in  a  child  five  months 
old.  The  operation  seemed  to  arrest  the  growth  of  the  tumor  for  a  fortnight, 
but,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  its  activity  was  again  aroused,  and  it  went  on 
gradually  and  steadily  increasing  until  it  caused  death  by  hemorrhage  and 
constitutional  irritation.  Dr.  Mussey,  Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren,  and  others, 
both  of  tftis  country  and  of  Europe,  have  tied  both  carotids  for  the  cure  of 
this  disease.  The  first  of  these  surgeons  applied  the  second  ligature,  after 
an  interval  of  twelve  days,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  untoward  symptoms. 
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In  the  case  of  Dr.  Warren,  a  little  upwards  of  a  month  elapsed  between  the 
first  and  second  operations;  no  unpleasant  effects  supervened,  and  the  patient, 
a  man  aged  twenty-three  years,  made  a  rapid  recovery,  althongb  the  arterial 
tumor  was  of  enormous  size,  involving  the  month,  face,  and  neck.  Professor 
Kuhl,  of  Leipsic,  tied  the  left  carotid  in  a  man  of  fifty-three,  and,  in  forty- 
one  days  afterwards,  the  right  carotid,  on  account  of  an  extensive  arterial 
disease  of  the  scalp.  The  patient  recovered,  but  not  without  considerable 
cerebral  disturbance  and  repeated  hemorrhages  from  the  tumor.  In  tying 
two  such  large  arteries  for  the  cure  of  this  affection,  it  is  important  to  allow 
a  sufficient  period  to  intervene  between  the  two  operations  for  the  dilatation 
of  the  collateral  vessels  which  supply  the  brain,  so  as  to  enable  this  organ  to 
obtain  the  requisite  supply  of  blood  for  the  proper  execution  of  its  functions. 
Several  cases,  it  is  true,  have  lately  been  published,  in  which  the  ligation  was 
performed  after  a  very  brief  interval,  without  any  serious  detriment  to  the 
cerebral  circulation,  yet  this  fact  does  not  invalidate  the  necessity  of  this  pre- 
caution in  the  class  of  maladies  in  question. 

Mr.  Oliver  Pemberton,  in  a  paper  in  the  London  Lancet,  for  May,  1860, 
has  adduced  some  valuable  statistics  upon  this  subject.  Of  35  cases  in  which 
the  ligature  was  applied  to  the  principal  trunk  of  the  artery  leading  to  the 
tumor,  14  were  cured,  10  died,  9  were  unsuccessful,  and  in  2  the  result  was 
imperfectly  given.  In  6  of  these  35  cases  the  operation  was  performed  for 
vascular  growths  of  the  orbit,  and,  of  these,  5  were  cured.  In  10  other  cases 
in  which  the  branches  of  the  main  artery  were  ligated,  not  one  was  perma- 
nently relieved. 

e.  Of  the  various  injections  that  have  been  used  for  the  relief  of  this  tumor, 
the  principal  are  nitric  acid,  creasote,  iodine,  and  perchloride  of  iron,  intro- 
duced in  small  quantity,  either  pure  or  diluted,  with  a  delicate  syringe,  simi- 
lar to  that  spoken  of  under  the  head  of  aneurism.  These  fluids  are  all  more 
or  less  irritating,  while  several  of  them  are  capable  of  exciting  high  inflam- 
mation ;  hence  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  they  should  be  employed 
with  the  greatest  possible  care  and  gentleness.  At  least  one  case  is  upon 
record,  where  a  drop  of  nitric  acid,  injected  into  a  small  arterial  growth  of 
a  child,  caused  death  by  convulsions. 

The  only  really  unobjectionable  injection,  for  the  cure  of  this  disease,  is  a 
strong  solution  of  ])ersulphate  of  iron,  a  few  drops  of  which  may  be  deposited 
in  different  parts  of  the  tumor,  by  means  of  a  delicate  syringe,  the  nozzle  of 
which,  introduced  subcutaneously,  is  moved  about  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
break  up  the  coats  of  some  of  the  capillary  vessels.  Coagulation  occurs 
almost  instantaneously,  and  in  the  course  of  from  five  to  ten  days,  the  whole 
growth  drops  off  in  the  form  of  a  slough,  leaving  a  sore  which  gradually 
heals  by  granulation.  By  means  of  this  salt,  which  is  now  rapidly  coming 
into  use  as  a  hemostatic,  I  am  satisfied  that  any  case  of  arterial  or  venous 
tumor,  unless  very  bulky,  may  ^e  promptly  and  effectually  cured. 

/.  Finally,  among  the  subordinate  and  less  certain  remedies  may  be  men- 
tioned the  use  of  heated  needles,  the  seton,  vaccination,  and  compression. 

The  introduction  of  heated  needles  into  the  midst  of  the  morbid  growth  was 
strongly  recommended,  some  years  ago,  by  several  American  surgeons,  who 
followed  up  the  suggestion  by  the  publication  of  a  number  of  cases  illustra- 
tive of  its  efficacy.  On  the  strength  of  these  reports,  I  was  induced  to  make 
trial  of  the  remedy  in  a  number  of  instances  which  fell  into  my  hands  shortly 
afterwards,  but  such  was  my  disappointment  that  I  soon  abandoned  it 
altogether.  My  opinion  is  that  few  practitioners  now  employ  it,  or  have 
any  particular  confidence  in  its  efficacy.  In  performing  the  operation,  which 
is  adapted  only  to  very  small  arterial  tumors,  a  number  of  slender,  sharp- 
pointed  needles,  generally  as  many  as  three,  four,  or  five,  inserted  into  a 
wooden  handle,  and  heated  red,  are  thrust  into  different  parts  of  the  morbid 
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growth,  where  they  are  retained  until  they  become  cool,  when  they  are  with- 
drawn, the  introduction  being  repeated  every  three  or  four  days,  the  object 
being  to  provoke  an  effusion  of  plasma.  Besides  the  pain  attending  this 
procedure,  such  is  its  uncertainty,  that  it  is  questionable  whether  it  deserves 
a  place  among  the  regular  and  accredited  remedies  for  the  cure  of  this  disease. 

A  few  cases  of  cure  of  the  arterial  tumor  by  vaccination  have  been  reported. 
The  remedy  is,  of  course,  applicable  only  to  persons  whose  system  has  not 
been  previously  protected  by  this  operation  ;  and  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
be  successful,  that  the  virus  should  be  inserted  at  different  points,  so  that  the 
effects  of  the  resulting  inflammation  shall  be  deeply  felt  by  the  whole  growth. 
The  operation  is  sometimes  followed  by  violent  inflammation  and  high  con- 
stitutional disturbance,  threatening  convulsions,  and  other  serious  accidents. 

The  seton  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  more  reliable  than  any  other  of  these 
subordinate  remedies;  introduced  underneath  the  tumor,  and  left  there  till 
suppuration  is  fully  established.  If  the  growth  be  small,  a  single  thread  may 
suffice,  otherwise  three  or  four  may  be  necessary,  or,  perhaps,  even  a  larger 
number.  A  small  needle,  inserted  into  a  handle,  is  used,  the  cord  being 
dragged  through  so  as  to  fill  the  puncture  made  by  the  instrument,  thereby 
preventing  hemorrhage.  I  have  treated  three  cases  of  small  arterial  tumors 
on  the  scalp  successfully  by  this  method. 

Compression  is  sometimes  employed,  generally  through  the  medium  of  the 
pad  of  a  truss,  or  of  a  piece  of  ivory,  coin,  or  sheet  lead,  confined  by  adhesive 
strips  and  a  roller.  To  prove  eflicient,  it  must  be  made  in  a  steady,  uniform 
manner,  the  cases  to  which  it  is  chiefly  adapted  being  those  in  which  the 
tumor  is  diminutive,  and  situated  upon  a  hard,  bony  surface.  The  procedure 
is  exceedingly  unsatisfactory. 

//.  When  the  tumor  is  irremediable  by  the  various  measures  now  described, 
and  is  so  situated  as  to  admit  of  it,  amputation  may  become  necessary. 
Much  as  such  a  step  is  to  be  regretted,  no  one,  I  conceive,  should  hesitate  to 
take  it  when  the  disease  occupies  a  finger,  hand,  arm,  foot,  leg,  or  thigh. 


SECT.  n. — VENOUS  TUMORS. 

Under  this  head  may  be  described  a  morbid  growth,  composed  chiefly  of 
dilated  and  varicose  veins,  held  together  by  connective  tissue ;  situated,  for 
the  most  i^art,  upon  the  scalp,  cheek,  lip,  and  chin,  but  also  liable  to  occur 
in  other  regions,  as  the  trunk  and  extremities.  The  submucous  cellular  sub- 
stance of  the  mouth,  tongue,  and  vulva  may,  likewise,  be  mentioned  as  occa- 
sional seats  of  the  disease,  and  there  is  one  form  of  hemorrhoidal  tumor  which 
evidently  closely  assimilates  itself  to  it  iu  structure.  Varying  in  size  and 
prominence,  it  may,  originally,  not  be  larger  than  a  small  pimple,  which, 
gradually  spreading  in  different  directions,  may  ultimately  acquire  an  extra- 
ordinary bulk,  forming  a  considerable  projection,  and  occupying  a  diameter 
many  inches  in  extent.  Its  color  is  usually  purple,  or  claret,  either  con- 
tinuously, or  intermixed  with  various  shades  of  red ;  occasionally  it  is  dark- 
mottled,  especially  when  the  enlarged  veins  lie  nearer  the  surface  at  one  point 
than  at  another,  thus  rendering  their  contents  distinctly  visible  through  the 
attenuated  integument.  In  its  consistence  it  is  soft  and  spongy,  diminishing 
sensibly  under  pressure,  but  speedily  regaining  its  former  bulk  when  the  pres- 
sure is  removed.  It  is  free  from  pulsation,  bruit,  and  expansion,  and  is  com- 
paratively little  influenced  by  mental  emotion.  Sometimes  the  growth  is 
tardy,  at  other  times  rapid ;  it  is  usually  congenital,  but  may  occur  at  any 
period  of  life ;  sometimes,  and  most  generally,  without  any  assignable  cause, 
and  at  other  times  as  a  consequence  of  external  injury.  At  first  there  is 
commonly  no  cutaneous  involvement,  the  tumor  being  strictly  limited  to  the 
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cellalar  tissue ;  by  and  by,  however,  the  skin  becomes  uniformlj  attenuated, 
or  thickened  at  one  spot,  and  atrophied  at  another,  and  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated with  the  morbid  structure.  As  the  disease  advances,  but  generally  nt>t 
until  the  tumor  has  attained  considerable  bulk,  ulceration  may  take  place, 
followed  by  occasional  hemorrhage,  chiefly  of  a  venous  character,  and  easily 
checked  by  pressure. 

The  venous  tumor  consists  of  a  network  of  dilated  capillaries,  not  of  new 
development,  but  simply  an  exaggeration  of  those  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
part  where  the  morbid  growth  is  situated.  They  are  connected  together  by 
loose  cellular  tissue,  are  more  or  less  tortuous  in  their  disposition,  and  have 
exceedingly  thin,  delicate  walls,  so  that,  when  a  body  of  this  kind  is  excised, 
they  immediately  collapse,  the  structure,  which  previously  formed  a  large 
ma^,  shrinking  away  into  a  little,  spongy  remnant.  In  the  specimens  which 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  no  abnormal  vascular  cells  or  fibrous 
bands  were  distinguishable ;  and,  as  the  operations  performed  for  their  re- 
moval were  almost  bloodless,  it  is  evident  that  the  arteries  which  entered  into 
their  composition  must  have  been  exceedingly  small  and  few  in  number.  In 
very  old  and  large  growths  of  this  kind,  some  of  the  individual  veins  are  occa- 
sionally of  enormous  size,  as  well  as  remarkably  tortuous,  and  contain  fibrin- 
ous and  earthy  concretions,  lodged  in  separate  compartments.  Such  occn^ 
renccs  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  venous  tumors  on  the  trunk  and 
buttocks. 

The  venous  tumor  is  most  easily  dealt  with  by  excision,  and,  unless  the 
growth  be  of  inordinate  volume,  such  a  procedure  will  be  almost  bloodless. 
Should  any  considerable  artery  be  embraced  in  the  general  mass,  it  must,  of 
course,  be  secured,  either  during  the  dissection,  or  immediately  after  it  has 
been  completed.  The  same  rule  of  cutting  round  the  tumor,  and  not  into  it, 
should  be  observed  here  as  iu  the  removal  of  arterial  growths. 

When  the  knife  is  objectionable,  a  venous  tumor,  if  small,  may  readily  be 
destroyed  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  a  few  drops  of  a  strong  solution 
of  persulphate  of  iron.  The  procedure  is  perfectly  safe,  and  productive  of 
but  little  suffering.  I  have  performed  the  operation  in  several  cases  with 
very  gratifying  results.  The  diseased  tissues  usually  slough  off  in  from  five 
to  eight  days.  Such  growths  may  also  be  readily  destroyed  by  strangulation, 
either  with  the  ligature  alone,  or  with  the  ligature  and  needle,  in  the  form  of 
the  twisted  suture ;  if  very  large,  however,  they  must  not  be  meddled  with  in 
this  way,  otherwise,  violent  inflammation  arising,  the  operation  may  prove 
fatal. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF  THE  BONES  AND  THEIR 

APPENDAGES. 

The  bones,  being  organized  npon  the  same  principles  as  the  soft  stroctqres, 
are  liable  to  similar  diseases,  both  of  a  benign  and  a  mah'gnant  nature.  The 
presence  of  earthy  matter,  however,  to  which  the  bones  are  indebted  for  their 
solidity  and  strength,  so  as  to  render  them  fit  organs  for  locomotion,  exerts, 
as  is  well  known,  a  modifying  inflaence  upon  their  diseases,  not  only  as  it 
respects  their  frequency,  but  also  their  progress,  the  character  of  their  pro- 
ducts, and  the  mode  of  their  termination.  This  influence  is  particularly 
noticeable,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  difficulty  with  which  inflamed  osseous 
tissue  suppurates,  and,  on  the  other,  in  the  facility  with  which  it  becomes 
softened  and  deprived  of  its  vitality,  even,  apparently,  under  very  slight 
action.  Inflamed  soft  texture  generally  suppurates  with  remarkable  readi- 
ness, and  often  becomes  the  seat  of  large  abscesses ;  in  pure  osteitis,  on  the 
contrary,  pus  is  rarely  seen  in  any  form,  much  less  in  that  of  abscesses,  such 
an  occurrence  being  usually  impossible,  first,  on  account,  it  may  be  supposed, 
of  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  secernent  vessels,  and,  secondly,  because  of  the 
absence  of  free  cellular  substance,  which,  in  the  soft  tissues,  always  serves  as 
a  bed  for  the  reception  and  accommodation  of  the  purulent  fluid.  Bones 
inflame  with  difficulty,  but  when  the  morbid  process  is  once  fairly  lighted  up, 
It  is  sure  to  produce  serious  structural  disorder,  often  followed  by  the  worst 
consequences,  as  softening,  protracted  ulceration,  hypertrophy,  fragility,  and 
even  necrosis,  or  the  death  of  the  aflfected  parts.  In  tertiary  syphilis,  gout, 
rheumatism,  and  scurvy,  the  bones  frequently  suffer  immensely,  receiving  and 
harboring  disease  with  great  facility.  They  are  a  common  seat  of  various 
kinds  of  tumors,  especially  the  benign,  some  of  which,  as  the  exostoses,  are 
very  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  their  own  structure,  while  others  are 
essentially  different  in  most  particulars.  The  heterologous  formations  have 
all  been  observed  in  the  skeleton,  but  their  great  rarity  has  been  a  subject  of 
remark  by  every  systematic  writer.  The  most  common  of  these  formations  is 
the  tubercular,  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  caries  of  the  carpal  and 
tarsal  bones,  in  Pott's  disease  of  the  spine,  and  in  strumous  affections  of  the 
larger  joints  of  the  extremities. 


SECT.  I. — PERIOSTITIS. 

The  occurrence  of  periostitis  is  by  no  means  infrequent,  its  causes  being 
those  of  osteitis,  with  which,  especially  in  its  acute  form,  it  is  usually  asso- 
ciated. Among  the  most  common  of  these  causes  are  various  kinds  of  external 
injury,  such  as  fractures  and  dislocations,  blows,  contusions,  gunshot  wounds, 
and  the  application  of  escharotic  substances ;  and  the  effects  of  gout,  rheu- 
matism, and  syphilis,  operating  upon  a  disordered  and  broken-down  state  of 
the  system.  There  is  one  form  of  whitlow  which  consists  essentially  of  peri- 
ostitis, attacking  usually  one  of  the  fingers,  and  liable,  if  neglected  or  impro- 
perly treated,  to  terminate  in  extensive  suppuration  and  necrosis  of  the  distal 
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phalanx.  Inflammation  of  the  periosteum,  of  a  very  severe  and  destrnctiTe 
nature,  is  occasionally  produced  by  deep-seated  abscesses,  extending  to,  and 
irritating  that  membrane,  as  happens,  for  example,  sometimes  in  phlejrmonom 
erysipelas,  where  the  matter  burrows  extensively  nmonpf  the  surroaoding  tis- 
sues. Two  forms  of  the  disease  are  met  with,  the  acute  and  chronic,  the 
latter  being  the  more  common. 

ACUTE  PERIOSTITIS. 

In  the  acute  form  of  inflammation,  the  fibrous  membrane  is  somewhat 
discolored,  being  commonly  of  a  reddish,  pink,  or  lilac  hue ;  its  vessels  are 
loaded  with  blood,  and  its  substance  is  sensibly  softened,  as  well  as  slightly 
thickened  from  interstitial  deposits.  Its  attachment  to  the  lx)nes  is  also 
considerably  diminished,  so  that  it  may  be  pretty  readily  peeled  off,  and  the 
cellular  substance  immediately  over  its  outer  surface  is  generally  inBltrated 
with  sero-albuminous  matter.  These  changes,  which  are  present,  in  greater 
or  less  degree,  in  all  cases  of  periostitis,  are  often  very  conspicuous  npon  the 
fragments  of  a  broken  bone,  and  in  incised  wounds  of  the  muscles,  involviDg 
the  membrane  in  question. 

The  disease  not  unfrequently  passes  into  suppuration,  the  occurrence  being 
particularly  liable  to  happen  in  the  periosteum  of  the  bones  of  the  inferior 
extremity,  as  the  femur  and  tibia,  and  in  the  phalanges  of  the  thun^b  and 
fingers ;  in  the  former  as  a  consequence  of  cold  acting  upon  a  strumous  con- 
stitution, or  of  the  effects  of  mercury,  or  of  mercury  and  syphilis,  and  in  the 
latter  as  a  result  of  whitlow.  Much  diversity  exists  in  regard  to  the  progress 
of  the  suppurative  action ;  most  generally  it  is  rather  tardy,  but  there  are 
cases  in  which  it  proceeds  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  committing  excessive 
ravages  in  a  few  days.  However  this  may  be,  the  pus  is  rarely  of  a  healthy, 
laudable  nature,  but  almost  always  very  thin,  bloody,  and  offensive,  with 
flakes  of  curdy  matter  and  the  debris  of  broken-down,  softened  tissue. 

Mortification  is  another  termination  of  this  disease,  the  occurrence  being 

characterized  by  the  dirty,  ash-colored  appearance  of  the  affected  membrane, 

which  is,  moreover,  very  much  softened  in  its  texture,  and  saturated  with  a 

foul  offensive  fluid,  emitting  an  unmistakably  gangrenous  odor.     Such  an 

I  event  is  necessarily  associated  with  necrosis  of  tlie  corresponding  bone,  and 

frequently,  also,  with  mortification  of  the  endostenm,  all  perishing  together 
in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  their  vascular  connections.  The  best 
examples  of  this  mode  of  termination  occur  in  the  periosteum  of  the  alveolar 

I  processes  of  the  jaws,  from  the  abuse  of  mercury,  and  in  that  of  the  tibia  from 

the  effects  of  syphilis.  The  sloughs,  which  are  always  tough  and  shreddy, 
are  usually  thrown  off  with  considerable  difficulty,  owing  to  the  tardy  and 
imperfect  action  of  the  circumjacent  structures. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  periostitis  are  such  as  usually  attend  in- 

Jflammation  of  the  deep-seated  structures  generally,  the  pain  being  of  a  vio- 
lent and  pulsatile  character,  and  the  swelling  of  the  soft  parts  diffuse  and 
oodematous,  with  excessive  heat  of  surface,  and  more  or  less  constitutional 
disturbance.  The  occurrence  of  suppuration  is  announced  by  a  marked  in- 
crease of  suffering;  and  as  the  pus  accumulates  the  superincumbent  integu- 
ments assume  a  shining,  glossy,  erysipelatous  aspect,  pitting  under  pressure, 
and  imparting  a  distinct  sense  of  fluctuation.  Both  in  suppuration  and 
mortification  the  pain  is  exquisite,  and  the  patient  generally  labors  under 
high  fever  and  often  also  under  delirium. 

In  periostitis  consequent  upon  a  syphilitic  taint  of  the  system,  the  suffer- 
ing is  always  worst  at  night,  the  pain  being  of  a  severe,  aching,  or  gnawing 
character,  and  invariably  aggravated  when  the  patient  becomes  warm  in  bed. 
Small,  circumscribed  swellings,  or  nodes,  frequently  exist,  and  are  exquisitely 
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tender  on  pressure  and  motion,  the  skin  over  them  being  red,  inflamed,  and 
cedematous.  The  contents  of  these  swellings  are  generally  of  a  thick  gummy 
character,  possessing  none  of  the  properties  of  genuine  pus. 

In  gouty  and  rheumatic  periostitis  the  pain  is  deep-seated,  wandering,  or 
migratory,  and  generally  very  severe ;  the  soft  parts  over  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease are  discolored,  glossy,  and  puffy  ;  slight  effusions  of  sero-plastic  matter 
often  exist  beneath  the  affected  membrane,  forming  small,  rough,  and  irregular 
swellings,  which  are  easily  detected  by  the  finger ;  the  system  is  disordered 
by  fever ;  the  perspiration  is  acid  and  copious ;  and  the  urine  is  scanty  and 
high  colored,  depositing  a  large  quantity  of  lateritious  substance  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  receiver.  The  most  reliable  symptoms,  in  a  diagnostic  point 
of  view,  are,  the  shifting  character  of  the  disease,  the  involvement  of  the 
joints,  and  the  history  of  the  case. 

Treatment, — In  the  treatment  of  periostitis,  a  primary  object  is  to  seek  for 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  and,  if  possible,  to  remove  it.  The  traumatic  form 
is  to  be  managed  upon  ordinary  antiphlogistic  principles,  and  need  not, 
therefore,  detain  us  here.  Idiopathic  periostitis  is  often  a  self-limited  affec- 
tion, tending  to  terminate  in  suppuration,  despite  the  best  directed  efforts  of 
the  surgeon.  Examples  of  this  constantly  occur  in  whitlow  and  in  some 
varieties  of  necrosis,  in  which  periostitis  commonly  plays  an  important  part, 
the  morbid  action  being  apparently  dependent  rather  upon  some  inscrutable 
constitutional  trouble  than  any  special  local  cause.  General  treatment  can 
seldom  be  altogether  dispensed  with  in  any  case,  while  in  many  it  constitutes 
our  most  valuable  resource,  no  progress  of  a  favorable  character  being  made 
without  it.  In  the  more  severe  forms,  bloodletting,  active  purgatives,  and 
the  saline  and  antimonial  mixture,  will  probably  be  required,  along  with  ano- 
dynes, to  allay  the  excessive  pain  which  is  so  often  present.  The  most  im- 
portant topical  remedies  are  leeches,  iodine,  blisters,  and  saturnine  lotions  with 
laudanum.  If  great  tension  exist  with  a  tendency  to  suppuration,  deep-seated 
incisions  arc  made,  without  waiting  for  fluctuation,  which  is  often  extremely 
difficult  of  detection,  unless  the  affected  structnre  happens  to  be  very  super- 
ficial, as  in  periostitis  of  the  tibia.  The  necessity  of  this  operation  cannot  be 
too  strenuously  insisted  upon,  as  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  afford 
prompt  relief  to  the  suffering,  and  obviate  extensive  and  irremediable  mis- 
chief, as  must  inevitably  be  the  case  when  the  matter  is  permitted  to  burrow. 
When  mortification  takes  place,  the  same  treatment  must  be  adopted  as  under 
ordinary  circumstances. 

In  syphilitic  periostitis  the  best  remedy  is  iodide  of  potassium,  in  doses  of 
from  five  to  ten  grains  three  times  a  day,  either  alone  or  in  union  with  bi- 
chloride of  mercury.  If  nodes  form,  they  will  generally  disappear  under  the 
influence  of  the  application  of  iodine,  blisters,  or  mercurial  inunctions,  and 
will  seldom  demand  interference  with  the  knife. 

Rheumatic  and  gouty  periostitis  will  require  the  use  of  colchicum,  with 
systematic  purgation,  and  occasionally,  perhaps,  slight  ptyalism,  with  leeches, 
fomentations,  and  alkaline  and  anodyne  liniments. 

CHRONIC  PERIOSTITIS. 

The  periosteum  is  often  the  seat  of  chronic  inflammation,  its  substance  be- 
coming thickened  and  indurated  from  the  effusion  of  plastic  matter.  The 
hypertrophy — for  so  it  may  be  termed — often  involves  a  considerable  extent 
of  surface,  forming  a  diffuse,  incompressible  swelling,  fibrous,  cartilaginous, 
or  even  osseous  in  its  character.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  enlarge- 
ment is  very  small  and  circumscribed,  not  exceeding,  perhaps,  the  end  of  the 
little  finger  or  half  a  dime.  It  may  be  caused  by  some  specific  constitutional 
poison,  especially  the  syphilitic,  or  by  external  violeiice,  as  a  blow,  fall,  or 
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kick,  as  is  often  the  ease  when  it  exists  on  the  sknll.  However  induced,  its 
development  is  attended  with  a  constant,  deep-seated,  gnawing  pain,  which 
is  usaallj  most  severe  at  night  when  the  body  becomes  waroi  in  bed,  and 
which  occasionally  assumes  a  trae  neuralgic  character.  After  continuing  for 
an  indefinite  period,  it  often  remains  stationary,  or  it  gradually  disappears  by 
absorption,  or  it  excites  suppuration  in  the  superimposed  tissues. 

These  chronic  affections  of  the  periosteum  are  generally  peculiarly  obstinate 
and  intractable,  requiring  specific  remedies,  frequently  varied  and  long  con- 
tinued, for  their  cure.  Iodide  of  potassium  and  mercury,  Donovan's  solution, 
and  Uie  dififerent  preparations  of  arsenic,  with  blisters,  iodine,  leeches,  the 
vapor  bath,  and  mercurial  fumigations,  are  the  means  most  likely  to  prove 
beneficial.  In  obstinate  cases,  resisting  the  ordinary  remedies,  free  iucisions, 
extending  through  the  substance  of  the  thickened  and  indurated  membrane 
down  to  the  very  bone,  will  afiford  more  relief  than  anything  else,  especially 
if  the  wound  be  made  to  suppurate  abundantly. 

Bony  tumors,  growths  or  deposits  of  this  membrane  are  to  be  treated  open 
the  same  principles  as  exostoses,  properly  so  termed.  When  «mall,  not  pain- 
ful, or  not  inconveniently  situated,  they  will  probably  require  no  attentioD. 
Occasionally  they  disappear  spontaneously,  or  under  the  influence  of  very 
simple  remedies.  Such  formations  are  nearly  always  caused  by  the  effects  of 
the  gouty,  rheumatic,  or  syphilitic  poison,  and  are,  therefore,  generally  greatly 
benefited  by  iodide  of  potassium  and  a  mild  course  of  mercury. 

Finally,  the  periosteum  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  the  heterologous  forma- 
tions, as  the  melanotic  and  tubercular.  In  carcinoma  of  the  bones,  the 
membrane  is  now  and  then  implicated  secondarily,  but  is  rarely,  if  ever,  the 
primary  seat  of  this  malady.  In  a  number  of  dissections  which  I  have  made 
of  encephaloid  disease  of  the  bones  and  soft  parts,  I  have  found  it  entirely 
intact,  not  even  thickened  or  indurated. 


■  SECT.  n. — ENDOSTEITIS  OR  OSTEOMYELITIS. 

Under  this  name,  one  of  recent  introduction  into  surgical  nomenclature, 
I  may  be  described  a  disease  of  the  medullary  membrane,  now  known  as  the 

endostcum,  possessing  all  the  characters  of  true  inflammation.     Faint  traces 
of  such  an  occurrence  are  to  be  found  in  several  authors  of  the  last  century, 
J  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  special  attention  has  been  called 

■"  to  it,  or  that  the  subject  has  been  studied  in  a  scientific  manner. 

The  causes  of  this  affection,  which  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic,  and 

which  can  hardly,  in  any  case,  exist  uncombined  with  more  or  less  osteitis, 

■  are  generally  of  a  traumatic  nature,  consisting  of  fractures,  gunshot  wounds, 

I  the  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  substance  of  the  boues,  violent  blows, 

™  contusions,  concussion  of  the  spongy  tissue,  and  laceration  of  the  endosteum 

by  the  saw  in  amputation  of  the  limbs,  of  which  the  lesion  is  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  consequence,  as  is  shown  by  the  suppuration  and  necrosis  which 
so  often  follow  this  operation.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  inflamma- 
tion is  frequently  produced  by  the  mere  concussion  of  the  limbs,  transmitting 
its  injurious  effects  along  the  canals  of  the  long  bones,  thereby,  perhaps,  par- 
tially detaching  portions  of  the  lining  membrane,  and  so  inducing  serioas 
disruption  of  the  circulation.  Cold  is  another  cause  of  endosteitis,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the  cases  of  necrosis  of  the  shaft  of  the 
femur,  tibia,  and  other  long  pieces  of  the  skeleton,  originate  in  this  manner. 
Occasionally  the  malady  depends  upon  some  constitutional  taint,  as  the 
syphilitic,  strumous,  or  scorbutic,  awaking  inflammation  consentaneously  in 
the  endosteum,  osseous  tissue,  and  periosteum. 

The  morbid  anatomy  of  the  disease  is  best  studied  in  one  of  the  long 
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bones,  as  the  femor  or  tibia,  after  ampatAtion.  If  several  days  have  elapsed 
since  the  operation,  the  membrane  will  be  foond  to  be  of  a  pale  pink  hae, 
more  or  less  injected,  and  apparently  a  little  thickened,  the  marrow  is  abnor- 
mally soft,  and  the  cells  of  the  spongy  structure  of  the  canal  are  pervaded 
by  a  sero-sangnineous  fluid.  At  a  later  period,  when  the  inflammation  is 
more  fully  established,  the  discoloration  of  the  cndosteum  is  of  a  more  decided 
character,  being  of  a  deeper  red  with  a  shade  of  brown  or  purple,  the  fatty 
matter  is  broken  up  into  a  semi-liquid  substance,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
bloody  sanies  just  alluded  to,  evident  traces  of  pus  are  seen,  forming  numer- 
ous little  points,  of  a  yellowish  aspect,  which,  gradually  coalescing,  at  length 
assume  the  character  of  small  abscesses.  When  the  disease  is  uncommonly 
violent  or  protracted,  portions  of  the  endosteum  are  found  to  be  converted 
into  real  eschars,  of  a  brownish  color,  and  of  a  characteristically  fetid  smell ; 
the  periosteum  opposite  the  seat  of  the  morbid  action  becomes  detached,  and 
the  intervening  portion  of  the  bone,  thus  deprived  of  its  vessels,  speedily 
perishes. 

In  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  which  sometimes  lasts  for  years,  the 
osseous  structure  is  rendered  abnormally  hard,  dense,  and  heavy,  the  medullary 
canal  is  in  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  obliterated,  and  the  endosteum  at  the 
seat  of  the  morbid  action  is  completely  destroyed.  Small  cavities  filled  with 
a  soft  oily  material,  or  fatty  gelatinous  substance,  and  surrounded  by  softened, 
vascular,  reticulated  tissue,  are  not  unfrequently  found ;  and  cases  are  occa- 
sionally met  with,  although  rarely,  in  which  there  are  small  abscesses  and 
dead  pieces  of  bone.  When  the  disease  is  of  long  standing,  the  affected 
bone  is  generally  more  or  less  changed  in  its  form,  rough  on  the  surface,  and 
remarkably  compact  and  heavy. 

The  symptoms  of  endosteitis  are  vague  and  unreliable,  it  being  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  which  attend  inflammation  of 
the  bones  and  their  fibrous  envelop.  Indeed,  it  is  only  when  the  disease 
occurs  as  the  result  of  injury,  as  after  amputation,  that  anything  even  like  a 
plausible  conjecture  can  be  formed  as  to  its  real  nature.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, upon  taking  off*  the  first  dressings,  the  wound  opposite  the  end  of 
the  bone  will  probably  be  found  to  be  gaping  and  filled  with  pus,  the  bone 
itself  being  either  entirely  denuded,  or  only  slightly  covered  with  lymph  be- 
low, while  the  medullary  membrane  is  of  a  reddish  or  brownish  color,  and 
more  or  less  vascular.  If  six  or  eight  days  have  elapsed  since  the  operation, 
the  exposed  medullary  surface  will  be  likely  to  be  studded  with  pale,  flabby, 
unhealthy  granulations,  somewhat  sensitive  to  the  touch,  or  perhaps  even 
quite  painful,  and  discharging  an  abundance  of  thin,  sero-sanguinolent  fluid. 
Around  this  red  and  inflamed  circle,  the  compact  layer  exhibits  an  unusually 
white,  glistening  appearance,  without  any  trace  of  reparative  action  ;  in  fact, 
the  bone  seems  to  be  more  dead  than  alive,  or,  if  not  actually  dead,  it  will 
soon  be.  Superadded  to  these  phenomena,  there  is  occasionally  a  discharge 
of  marrow,  with  or  without  fragments  of  the  medullary  membrane ;  a  sure 
sign  of  the  inflamed  and  disorganized  state  of  the  parts. 

Endosteitis  is  always  attended  with  considerable  swelling  and  puffiness  of 
the  soft  structures  immediately  over  the  affected  parts,  but  there  is  not  neces- 
sarily any  discoloration  of  the  surface,  or  any  unusual  pain.  Considerable 
irritative  fever  is  commonly  present;  the  skin  has  a  peculiar  sallow  hue ;  and 
there  are  apt  to  be  rigors,  alternating  with  flushes  of  heat,  and  followed  by 
copious  sweats,  generally  of  a  disagreeable  acid  nature.  When  the  disease 
is  idiopathic,  there  may  be  tumefaction  and  pain,  deep-seated  and  throbbing, 
at  the  site  of  inflammation,  but  neither  of  them  of  so  distinctive  a  character 
as  to  be  of  any  service  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view. 

Endosteitis  cannot  be  considered  otherwise  than  as  a  dangerous  malady ; 
for,  when  severe  or  extensive,  it  is  not  only  apt  to  cause  extensive  necrosis, 
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bnt  may  destroy  the  patient  by  the  induction  of  phlebitis  in  tbe  principa] 
veins  of  the  corresponding  limb,  and  abscesses  in  the  differeut  viscera,  espe- 
cially the  langs  and  liver.  Occasionally,  it  would  seem  to  be  capable  of 
assuminc:  a  sort  of  endemic  tendency.  Thus,  in  1814,  nearly  all  tbe  patients 
at  the  Hotel  l)ieu,  in  Paris,  who  died  after  amputation,  and  tbe  namber  wu 
quite  considerable,  were  observed  to  have  suppuration  in  the  medullary  mem- 
brane of  the  long  bones. 

The  treatment  of  cndosteitis  must  be  conducted  upon  general  aotiphlofi^s- 
tic  principles,  local  and  constitutional^  in  the  hope  of  limiting  morbid  action 
and  preventing  the  occurrence  of  suppuration  and  gangrene.  If  the  medul- 
lary canal  be  exposed,  some  mildly  stimulating  injection,  such  as  a  very  weak 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  tannin,  or  acetate  of  zinc,  may  be  Qsefol,  the 
part  being  protected  from  the  atmosphere  by  lint  wet  with  a  similar  fluid,  or 
an  emollient  cataplasm.  If  the  membrane  be  affected  in  its  continuity,  aod 
there  is  much  swelling  of  the  soft  structures,  free  incisions  may  be  necessary 
in  order  to  relieve  tension  and  promote  the  escape  of  eff'used  fluids ;  and  if 
there  be  reason  to  apprehend  the  existence  of  medullary  abscess,  as  there  will 
be  if  there  be  deep-seated,  aching,  gnawing,  or  boring  pain,  with  oedema  of 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  the  surgeon  must  not  hesitate  to  cut  down 
upon  the  matter  with  the  crown  of  a  small  trephine  as  the  only  chance  of 
averting  still  more  serious  consequences. 

In  the  strictly  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  the  chief  reliance  of  the  surgeon 
is  upon  iodide  of  iron  and  potassium,  with  minute  doses  of  bichloride  of 
mercury,  tonics,  cod-liver  oil,  change  of  air,  and  counter-irritation.  In  the 
more  hopeless  cases,  it  may  be  necessary  to  trephine  the  affected  bone,  or 
even  to  resort  to  amputation. 


SECT.  III. — OSTEITIS. 

Osteitis,  or  inflammation  of  bone,  at  oitc  time  regarded  as  uncommon,  is, 
on  the  contrary,  of  frequent  occurrence,  especially  in  early  life,  owing,  doubt- 
less, to  the  great  vascularity  of  the  osseous  tissue  at  that  period  rendering  it 
more  susceptible  of  disease  than  in  old  age,  when  many  of  the  vessels  shrink 
and  disappear.  The  lesion  may  be  primitive  or  consecutive,  acute  or  chro- 
nic ;  and  in  either  case  it  may  be  limited  to  a  particular  portion  of  a  bone, 
or  pervade  its  entire  length  and  breadth,  although  this  is  unusual.  The 
I  spongy  tissue  suff'ers  more  frequently  than  the  compact,  a  circumstance  which 

is  apparently  due  to  the  greater  vascularity  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter; 
and  what  is  particularly  remarkable  is  that  in  the  first  the  disease  often  passes 

Iinto  ulceration,  while  in  the  latter  it  more  frequently  causes  necrosis,  or  mor- 
tification, the  two  structures  being  evidently  endowed  with  different  powers 
of  resisting  the  effects  of  inflammation.  The  pieces  most  liable  to  be  affected 
are  those  which  are  naturally  the  least  covered  by  soft  substance,  as  the  tibia, 
fibula,  ulna,  clavicle,  and  frontal  bone.     The  disease  is  generally  slow  in  its 

(progress,  and  hence  a  considerable  period  may  elapse  before  there  is  any  very 
appreciable  alteration  of  tissue.  Cases,  however,  occur,  where  it  proceeds 
with  immense  and  overwhelming  rapidity,  suppuration,  ulceration,  and  even 
mortification  appearing  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours  from  the  commencement 
of  the  attack. 

If  a  bone  laboring  under  inflammation  be  carefully  examined,  it  will  be 
found  to  exhibit  several  important  structural  changes  of  great  interest.  At 
first  it  is  simply  enlarged,  although  less  so  than  is  usually  imagined,  because 
much  of  what  appears  to  be  enlargement  is  due  rather  to  swelling  of  the 
periosteum,  which  is  nearly  always  present  under  such  circumstances,  than 
to  any  actual  expansion  of  the  osseous  tissue  itself.     Gradually  the  affected 
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bone  loses  its  density,  becoming  softened,  and  in61trated  with  a  sangoinolent 
fluid,  of  a  sero-plastic  nature,  and  assuming  a  bright  reddish  hue,  the  capil- 
laries being  verj  numerous,  turgid,  and  distinct.  As  the  disease  advances, 
the  osseous  fibres  separate  from  each  other,  and  the  widened  intervals  are 
immediately  filled  with  inflammatory  deposits,  often  intermingled  with  little 
clots  of  pure  blood.  These  alterations  are  always  attended  by  an  absorp- 
tion of  earthy  matter,  which  has  the  effect  of  rendering  the  bone  both  soft 
and  spongy,  at  the  same  time  that  it  causes  an  actual  diminution  of  its  weight. 
The  lamellfle  of  the  compact  substance  are  resolved,  as  it  were,  into  their 
primitive  distinctness,  the  Uaversian  canals  are  greatly  enlarged,  and  the 
cells  of  the  areolar  texture  are  remarkably  rarefied.  When  the  disease  has 
reached  its  maximum,  the  bony  tissue  is  frequently  so  soft  as  to  admit  of 
being  bent  and  cut  with  considerable  facility.  When  tile  inflammation  is 
superficial,  affiecting  the  outer  layers  of  a  bone,  it  always  promptly  extends 
to  the  periosteum,  which,  in  consequence,  becomes  hot,  red,  and  swollen,  its 
substance  being  infiltrated  with  serous  and  plastic  eff'usion.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  inner  structure  is  involved,  the  endosteum  is  sure  to  suffer,  assum- 
ing a  discolored,  bloodshot  appearance,  while  the  adipose  matter  is  either 
rapidly  absorbed,  or  converted  into  a  soft  diffluent  mass,  of  a  light  reddish 
hue,  and  of  a  peculiarly  fetid  character.  When  the  inflammation  of  the  bone 
is  at  all  extensive,  both  periosteum  and  endosteum  participate  in  the  morbid 
action,  and  it  is  in  these  cases,  more  especially,  that,  the  circulation  being  cut 
off*  by  fibrinous  exudations,  necrosis  is  so  liable  to  arise. 

Osteitis  may  terminate  in  resolution,  the  morbid  phenomena  gradually  dis- 
appearing, and  the  affected  structures  regaining  their  primitive  texture ;  or 
the  disease  may  cease,  and  the  bone  become  indurated  and  enlarged  in  con- 
sequence of  interstitial  osseous  deposits ;  or,  lastly,  the  inflammation  may  pass 
into  suppuration,  ulceration,  softening,  or  mortification,  the  results  resem- 
bling those  of  inflammation  of  the  soft  parts.  It  is  seldom  that  a  bone,  after 
having  l>ecn  inflamed  for  any  length  of  time,  will  not,  upon  recovery,  remain 
somewhat  hypertrophied,  or  larger  and  harder  than  it  was  before  the  attack, 
OS  seen  in  fig.  280.  It  is,  in  fact,  nature's  mode  of  cure,  the  process  which 
she  employs  for  repairing  the  mischief  committed  by  the  disease. 

Fig.  280. 


Hypertrophy  of  the  tibia  from  inflammation. 

Caiues, — The  causes  of  osteitis  are  either  traumatic  or  constitutional,  the 
former  consisting  of  injuries  inflicted  in  surgical  operations,  fractures,  con- 
tusions, and  wounds,  especially  gunshot  and  punctured,  and  the  latter  of  a 
syphilitic,  strumous,  scorbutic,  rheumatic,  or  gouty  taint  of  the  system,  to- 
gether with  the  operation  of  cold.  The  disease  may  begin  directly  in  the 
osseous  tissue,  or  this  may  be  involved  secondarily,  in  consequence  of  the 
extension  of  the  disease  from  the  surrounding  parts.  Thus,  in  dislocations, 
particularly  compound,  and  also  in  simple  dislocations  of  the  larger  hinge- 
joints,  as  the  elbow  and  knee,  the  inflammation  consequent  upon  the  accident 
is  nearly  always  communicated  to  the  contiguous  extremities  of  the  bones, 
rendering  them  soft  and  brittle,  and  liable  to  give  way  under  slight  influ- 
ences. In  like  manner  the  periosteum  often  becomes  the  prdpagator  of  the 
morbid  action  ;  for,  although,  in  general,  this  membrane  serves  to  ward  off 
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disease,  forming  a  kind  of  wall  between  the  soft  stractares  and  the  bones,  yet 
this  barrier  is  not  anfrequentlj  overleaped,  and  inflammation  kindled  op  io 
the  very  centre  of  these  pieces.  A  great  similarity  is  thos  found  to  exist 
between  the  bones,  periosteum,  and  endosteum,  on  the  one  band,  and  the 
lungs,  pleura,  and  bronchial  mucous  membrane  on  the  other,  experience 
having  proved  that  disease  cannot  be  present  in  any  considerable  degree,  or 
for  any  length  of  time,  in  any  one  of  these  component  elements  without  being 
propagated  to  the  rest,  which  subsequently  have  often  to  bear  the  chief  brant 
of  the  incited  action. 

Symptoms, — The  symptoms  of  osteitis  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  those 
of  periostitis  and  endosteitis,  and  hence  the  most  adroit  diagnostician  often 
finds  it  difficult  to  discriminate  correctly  between  them.  Practically,  an  error 
of  this  kind  is  of  no  special  moment,  as  the  treatment  is  essentially  similar  in 
the  three  affections,  but  as  a  matter  of  science  it  would  certainly  be  desirable 
in  every  instance  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  in  what  structure  the  disease  is 
located,  or,  if  all  are  implicated,  in  what  degree.  There  is  really,  however, 
no  one  symptom,  or  group  of  phenomena,  upon  which  the  least  reliance  can 
be  placed  as  a  means  of  discrimination.  It  may  be  said  that  the  pain  in 
osteitis  is  more  intense,  agonizing,  and  deep-seated,  than  in  inflammation  of 
the  periosteum  and  endosteum,  and  yet  this  is  true  only  as  a  general  rule ;  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  the  difference  is  too  slight  to  be  appreciable.  The 
same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  swelling  of  the  soft  parts,  and  the  constitutional 
disorder,  which  are  often  considerable  in  all  these  affections,  but  as  they  do 
not  possess  any  distinctive  features,  are  of  no  value  in  a  diagnostic  point  of 
view. 

Acute  inflammation  of  bone  is  generally  attended  by  the  same  symptoms 
as  acute  inflammation  of  the  soft  structures.  The  pain  is  excruciating,  the 
part  feeling  as  if  it  were  torn,  or  bored,  or  as  if  insects  were  feeding  upon 
it ;  it  is  deep-seated,  more  or  less  circumscribed,  and  increased  by  motion, 
pressure,  and  damp  states  of  the  atmosphere ;  it  is  also  usually  more  violent 
at  night  when  the  patient  becomes  warm  in  bed,  especially  when  it  recognizes 
a  constitutional  origin.  The  swelling  is  extensive,  firm,  and  almost  inelastic, 
pitting,  perhaps,  after  a  time,  under  the  application  of  the  finger ;  the  skin 
has  a  glossy,  shining  appearance ;  and  there  is  intense  heat  of  the  surface, 
conjoined,  in  most  cases,  with  an  erysipelatous  blush.  The  constitution 
I  sympathizing  powerfully  with  the  local  disorder,  there  is  high  fever,  with 

"  excessive  thirst,  a  full,  bounding  pulse,  and  great  dryness  of  skin,  with  all 

the  minor  phenomena  of  general  incited  action.  If  the  disease  be  not 
promptly  restrained  by  appropriate  antiphlogistic  measures,  the  soft  parts 

J  suppurate,  the  event  being  announced  by  rigors  and  delirium,  followed  by 

copious  sweats. 

Acute  osteitis  is  seldom  dangerous  to  life,  but  may  prove  fatal  if  it  be 

extensive,  or  complicated  with  other  maladies,  by  the  induction  of  erysipelas, 

pyemia,  or  constitutional  irritation.     Such  an  event  will  be  most  likely  to 

■I  happen  in  young  scrofulous  subjects,  or  in  persons  worn  out  by  the  effects  of 

syphilis.  The  malady  often  terminates  in  serious  and  irremediable  structural 
disease  of  the  affected  part,  as  softening,  caries,  and  necrosis,  requiring  im- 
portant operations,  which  are  themselves  frequently  a  source  of  much  risk- 
Recovery,  in  any  event,  is  generally  extremely  tedious. 

The  symptoms  of  chronic  osteitis  are  such,  in  general  terms,  as  charac- 
terize chronic  inflammation  of  the  soft  structures.  The  bone  is  the  seat  of 
more  or  less  pain,  circumscribed,  increased  by  motion  and  pressure,  and 
usually  aggravated  at  night,  often  depriving  the  patient  of  sleep  and  ap- 
petite. Enlargement  of  the  affected  part,  with  swelling  and  induration  of 
the  overlying  tissues,  is  commonly  a  prominent  phenomenon.  Sooner  or 
later  suppuration  occurs,  followed  by  the  formation  of  sinuses,  difficult  to 
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heal,  and  the  seat  of  a  constant  discharge  of  thin,  ichorous,  sanions,  or  on- 
healthy  matter,  occasionally  mixed  with  osseous  particles.  The  constitution 
frequently  sympathizes  with  the  local  disorder,  as  indicated  by  the  pallor  of 
the  countenance,  the  gradual  emaciation,  and  other  evidences  of  failing 
power. 

Treatment The  treatment  of  osteitis  must  be  conducted  upon  general 

antiphlogistic  principles,  of  which  bleeding,  if  the  patient  be  at  all  robust, 
tartar  emetic,  purgatives,  calomel,  and  opium,  with  perfect  rest  both  of  the 
part  and  body,  constitute  most  essential  elements.  The  prompt  abstraction 
of  blood  by  the  lancet,  or  by  leeches  from  the  affected  structures,  will  gene- 
rally prove  of  marked  benefit  in  cutting  short  the  disease,  or,  rather,  in  limit- 
ing the  sphere  of  its  action.  Calomel  should  be  given  as  soon  as  the  patient 
has  been  well  bled  and  purged,  and  should  be  steadily  continued  until  gentle 
ptyalism  has  been  provoked.  There  is  no  remedy  which,  after  proper  deple- 
tion has  been  premised,  exerts  so  powerful  and  controlling  an  influence  over 
inflammation  of  bone  as  this;  and,  although  it  should  not  be  used  causelessly, 
or  without  due  precaution,  there  are  few  cases  to  which  it  is  not  applicable. 
To  prevent  it  from  running  off  by  the  bowels,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  miti- 
gate the  excessive  general  and  local  distress,  it  should  be  administered  in 
combination  with  large  doses  of  opium,  repeated  as  frequently  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case  may  seem  to  require. 

The  best  local  remedies,  besides  leeches,  are  hot  anodyne  fomentations, 
light  medicated  cataplasms,  dilute  tincture  of  iodine,  and  blisters,  the  latter 
being  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  in  the  whole  of  the  affected  sur- 
face, and  allowed  to  remain  on  until  thorough  vesication  has  been  produced. 
If  matter  form,  or  even  if  there  be  merely  great  tension,  the  knife  must  be  used, 
the  incisions  being  long  and  deep,  extending  down  to  the  very  substance  of 
the  bone.  Without  such  an  expedient  relief  is  impossible.  If  the  pus  be 
allowed  to  accumulate,  it  will  be  sure  to  burrow,  insinuating  itself  freely 
among  the  muscles,  and  perhaps  even  between  the  periosteum  and  bone, 
thereby  detaching  these  parts  from  each  other,  and  thus  inducing  extensive 
necrosis.  What  is  done  for  the  soft  tissues,  under  such  circumstances,'should 
be  done  also  for  the  affected  bone,  although  practitioners  are  generally  agreed 
to  let  it  take  care  of  itself.  Is  this  good  practice  ?  The  surgeon  makes  it  a 
rule  in  inflammation  of  the  soft  structures  to  relieve  pain  and  swelling  by 
early  and  free  incisions,  and  he  finds  that  the  procedure  is  usually  followed 
by  the  most  happy  results,  texture  being  saved  and  much  suffering  avoided. 
Why  should  he  not  adopt  a  similar  treatment  in  osteitis  attended  with 
swelling  and  excruciating  torture  in  consequence  of  effused  fluids  ?  Several 
openings  might  be  very  easily  made  into  the  affected  bone  with  the  crown  of 
a  very  small  trephine,  the  soft  tissues  being  corefully  divided  as  a  preliminary 
measure.  The  operation  never  fails  to  be  beneficial,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  it  in  my  own  practice,  that  if  it  were  more 
frequently  resorted  to  than  it  is  there  would  be  much  fewer  cases  of  necrosis 
and  caries  than  are  now  seen  to  follow  this  disease. 

In  chronic  osteitis  our  chief  dependence  is  upon  alterants,  purgatives,  and 
counter-irritation,  of  which  the  best  form  is  an  issue  made  with  the  hot  iron 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  seat  of  the  disease.  A  free  discharge  should  be 
established  and  steadily  maintained  until  the  morbid  action  is  effectually 
broken  up.  The  most  reliable  alterant  is  iodide  of  potassium  in  union  with 
bichloride  of  mercury,  carried,  in  obstinate  cases,  to  gentle  and  somewhat 
persistent  ptyalism.  Such  a  course  is  particularly  indicated  in  syphilitic 
osteitis,  but  is  hardly  less  beneficial  in  the  rheumatic,  gouty,  and  strumous 
forms  of  the  malady. 
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SECT.  IV SDPPUBATIOS  AND  ABSCESS. 

Sapparation  of  the  external  surface  of  bone  is  a  very  common  occarrence, 
and  mny  arise  from  varioas  canses,  as  fracture  and  other  external  tnjnrj,  or  ft 
Bjpliilitic  taint  of  the  system.  As  the  morbid  action,  however,  which  pre- 
cedes and  accompanies  the  supporation,  is  nsually  associated  with  inflammation 
of  the  periosteum,  it  is  difficult,  in  most  cases,  to  determine  which  Btrnclare 
is  really  the  suarce  of  the  purulent  matter.  When  the  osteitis  ia  of  long 
standing,  or  characterized  by  inordinate  severity,  the  pus  is  occasionally 
dilfased  through  the  proper  substance  of  the  bone,  but  such  an  occurrence 
can  only  happen  in  the  event  of  the  osseous  tissue  having  undergone  previoas 
softening,  tlie  removal  of  the  earthy  matter  being  followed  by  the  formation 
of  cells  or  cavities  for  the  lodgment  of  the  fluid.  If  a  vertical  section  be 
made  of  a  long  bone,  as  the  tiliia,  in  an  advanced  state  of  inflammation,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  pus,  presenting  itself  in  small  globnlea,  will  he  scat- 
tered both  through  the  Haversian  canals  and  the  cells  of  the  areolar  substance, 
no  dispoBition  being  manifested  in  the  little  depots  to  arrange  themselves  into 
abscesses.  The  intermediate  stracture  is  of  a  reddish  color,  Slled  with  fibrin- 
ous e.^udation,  and  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  divided  with  the  knife.  This  pnnc- 
tiform  variety  of  sappnration  is  seldom  so  conspicuous  bb  in  inflammation  of 
bone  complicated  with  end  osteitis. 

Abieut  of  bone,  distinct,  circumscribed  and  well-defined,  snch  as  we  see 
in  pblegmonoas  suppuration  of  the  soft  parts,  and  as  is  represented  in  fig.  2S1, 
is  an  occurrence  of  extremt 
Fig-  281.  Fig.  282.  rarity.     The  formation  takes 

place  slowly,  an  annsnaldegTN 
of  chronicity  being  one  of  the 
natural  concomitants  of  the 
disease.  The  most  common 
seat  of  abscess  is  the  head  of 
the  tibia,  or  the  head  and 
lower  extremity  of  that  bone, 
the  expanded  and  rarefied 
tissue  of  wliich  is  peculiarly 
well  adapted  to  such  an  occur- 
rence. The  abscess  ranges  in 
size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  tbit 
of  a  pigeon's  egg ;  is  gene- 
rally solitary;  is  lined  by  a 
thin  though  distinct  men- 
bntnc;  and  is  occupied  by  s 
dark-colored,  ill  -  elaborated 
pus,  more  or  less  fetid,  and 
intermingled  with  aplastic 
matter  or  curdy  flakes  similar 
to  those  observed  in  strum ons 
bein"" ranch'  (m*i.''ii°d  ^"^  "^^^  sorrounding  tissuei 
u  "»*""«•  rx^qd^  '"■e  Eoltened,  congested,  and 
roDDii  lie  ciTity  infiltrated  with  sero-sanguino- 

lent  fluid.  The  manner  in 
which  the  abscess  terminates  is  variable ;  when  seated  near  the  extremity  of 
a  bone,  it  sometimes  manirests  a  disposition  to  discharge  its  contents  into 
the  contiguous  joint;  at  other  times,  and  more  generally,  it  maintains  its 
position,  becoming  as  it  were  encysted  by  the  deposition  of  new  bone  around 
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it,  as  deliDeated  in  fig.  282.  Finally,  in  a  third  class  of  cases,  the  matter 
continues  to  accamalate,  apparently  for  a  long  time,  and  pressing  upon  the 
osseons  tissue  in  every  direction,  gradually  expands  the  bone  into  a  large 
shell,  capable  of  holding  several  ounces,  and  so  thin  and  soft  as  to  be  bent 
and  cut  like  cartilage. 

The  symptoms  denotive  of  the  formation  of  pns  are  usually  such  as  charac- 
terize this  event  in  the  other  tissues,  only  that  the  local  suffering  is  generally 
more  intense,  especially  if  the  matter  has  no  free  vent.  The  existence  of 
abscess  in  the  interior  of  a  bone  is  indicated  by  a  dull,  gnawing,  heavy  pain, 
circumscribed,  deep-seated,  remittent,  and  more  like  a  violent  toothache  than 
anything  else  to  which  it  can  be  compared.  In  many  cases  it  is  of  a  throb- 
bing, boring,  tearing,  or  lancinating  nature.  It  is  always  worse  at  night 
than  in  the  day,  and  is  usually  so  intense  and  exhausting  as  to  make  serious 
inroads  upon  the  general  health,  the  patient  soon  becoming  wan  and  sallow, 
and  affected  with  hectic  irritation.  Occasionally  the  pain  completely  inter- 
mits, the  parts  being  wholly  free  from  suffering  for  many  hours,  and  even  days 
together ;  more  generally,  however,  it  is  continued  with  partial  remissions. 
The  soft  structures,  at  the  seat  of  the  abscess,  are  always  exquisitely  tender, 
especially  at  one  particular  spot  directly  over  the  matter,  more  or  less  tume- 
fied, glazed,  and  oedematous,  often  pitting  on  pressure.  The  formation  of 
matter  is  generally  announced  by  rigors,  alternating  with  flushes  of  heat,  and 
similar  attacks  arc  very  common  during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  particu- 
larly in  the  early  part  of  the  night,  the  body  bein&r  usually  drenched  under 
such  circumstances,  towards  morning,  with  acid,  offensive  perspiration. 

Although  the  symptoms  of  abscess  are  in  general  well  marked,  yet,  as  they 
are  liable  to  be  simulated  by  other  affections,  they  cannot  be  said,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term,  to  be  characterintic.  The  principal  affections  with 
which  they  are  liable  to  be  confounded  are  necrosis  and  deposits  of  new  bony 
matter,  compressing  and  irritating  the  parts  so  as  to  keep  up  intense  pain 
and  tenderness,  similar  to  what  is  produced  by  collections  of  pns  in  the  soft 
structures.  Fortunately,  accuracy  of  diagnosis  is  of  little  consequence  in 
these  cases,  as  the  treatment  is  essentially  the  same,  whether  the  symptoms 
arise  from  abscess,  the  lodgment  of  dead  bone,  or  interstitial  osseons  deposits. 
The  discrimination  between  abscess  and  neuralgia,  which  often  closely  imitate 
each  other,  is  of  more  importance,  on  account  of  the  difference  of  treatment, 
but  so  far  as  I  know  there  are  no  diagnostic  signs  by  which  the  distinction 
can  be  effected. 

Abscess  of  the  osseous  tissue  admits  of  relief  only  in  one  way,  and  that  is 
by  efficient  evacuation  with  the  trephine,  for  in  no  other  manner  can  the 
pent-up  fluid  be  reached.  The  operation  is  not  always  as  easy  as  might  at 
first  be  imagined,  owing  to  the  excessive  firmness  of  the  affected  bone,  in 
consequence  of  interstitial  deposits,  which  often  give  it  the  closeness  and 
density  of  ivory.  The  best  instrument  is  a  common  cranium-trephine,  with 
a  caliber  from  three  to  four  lines  in  diameter,  with  sharp,  well  set  teeth,  and 
fluted  at  the  surface,  so  as  to  make  a  wide  track.  If  any  difficulty  is  appre- 
hended on  account  of  the  extraordinary  hardness  of  the  bone,  it  will  be  proper 
to  have  two  saws,  of  precisely  the  same  size,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
delay  in  the  operation  in  the  event  of  an  accident.  The  surgeon,  taking  the 
site  of  pain  and  swelling,  or  die  **  tender  spot,"  as  his  guide  to  the  seat  of 
the  abscess,  exposes  the  bone  by  a  free  incision,  either  single,  T  like,  or 
crucial,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  and  then  turning  aside  a  small  portion 
of  periosteum,  applies  the  trephine,  fig.  283,  the  centre-pin  being  protruded 
until  the  instrument  has  made  for  itself  an  adequate  groove.  The  arrival 
of  the  saw  in  the  abscess  is  generally  denoted  by  a  sudden  cessation  of 
resistance,  and  by  the  escape  perhaps  of  a  few  drops  of  pus  mingled  with 
blood.     If  no  matter  be  found  after  sinking  the  instrument  to  a  considerable 
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depth,  it  is  applied  at  some  other  point,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  former,  in  the 
hope  of  a  more  soccessfol  result,  for  it  is  often  quite  impossible,  in  these  cases, 

to  hit  the  precise  spot  where  the  matter  is  located 

Fig.  283.  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  second  attempt ;  on  the  other 

hand,  however,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  make 
too  many  perforations,  lest  the  bone  be  thereby 
unduly  weakened  or  suffer  other  injury.  More- 
over, it  is  not  to  be  inferred  by  any  means,  that, 
although  no  pus  has  been  detected,  the  operation 
will,  therefore,  be  a  failure;  perhaps  the  instrn- 
ment  may  have  come  in  contact  with  a  small 
sequester,  lying  loose  in  the  cellular  tissne  of  the 
articular  extremity  of  the  bone,  and  by  removing 
tins,  rapid  recovery  may  take  place ;  or,  instead 
of  this,  the  pain  and  other  symptoms  may  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  interstitial 
deposits,  and  the  excision  of  a  disk  of  bone  may 
afford  relief  on  the  principle  of  taking  off  ten- 
sion, as  a  free  incision  does  in  deep-seated  pnni- 
lent  collections  in  the  soft  stractares. 
Tn^phiae.  The  absccss  having  been  opened,  its  cavity  is 

washed  out  with  the  syringe,  as  moch  to  get  rid 
of  the  sawdust  as  to  clear  away  pus  and  stimulate  the  pyogenic  sac :  a  narrow 
tent  is  then  inserted  into  the  bottom  of  the  opening,  and  the  woand  gently 
supported  with  adhesive  strips,  the  after-treatment  being  conducted  npon 
strictly  antiphlogistic  principles.  The  relief  from  the  operation  is  often  in- 
mediate,  and  there  is  no  class  of  cases  in  which  the  efforts  of  the  sorjgeon  are 
generally  rewarded  with  more  unalloyed  satisfaction.  The  patient,  tortored 
for  months  with  pain  and  sleepless  nights,  is  suddenly  translated  from  lormeat 
into  Elvsium. 


SECT.  V. — CARIES  OR  ULCERATION. 


1 


Caries  is  a  disease  of  the  osseous  tissne,  stricilv  analoeons  to  nicention  of 
the  soft  parts.  It  is  ossontially  of  an  iuflammatory  type,  and  is  characteriied 
bv  an  inori^iso  of  vasoularitv.  softfiiintr.  and  disinieffration.  the  eaniiT  nia::er 
Ihmus?  separated  from  the  animal,  and  elim:r.a:ed  alone  whh  the  discharzes. 
which  are  often  quite  profuse,  espeoiaily  when  the  malady  has  maJe  cnsider- 
al>le  pri^irross.  Caries  differs  from  ordinary  osteitis  chiefly  in  ibis.  :ha:  r:  i* 
attended  with  actual  loss  of  su^>siance.  the  affected  tissue  be:nz  cra^iiiaiiv 
brv^ken  down,  exoavateii.  or  dostroved.  whereas,  in  the  laiier.  i:  r^:aia^  ::« 
different  elements,  although  in  an  altered  condition,  the  price: pal  oi 
consisting  in  congestion,  soften ii:c,  and  sero-f elastic  infiitration.  T^<r» 
other  points  of  difference,  as  the  seat  of  the  two  diseases,  the  aj?»  a:  wifca 
they  rvs|Hx*tiveIy  occur,  and  the  nature  of  the  concomitan:  s^rcli*:*!*.  wiidi 
will  be  rendered  evident  bv  a  carvful  studv  of  the  subTect. 

Caries  is  most  liable  t  j  occur  in  those  pitrces  of  the  skeleira  wa'ca  are 
disiinsTuishevi  bv  the  abucdarce  of  their  areolar  tissue.  Hecce  ::  :*  aiosc 
common  in  the  vertebra? .  the  sternum,  the  innominate  bores.  :i-»  :»:a»?s  j( 
the  carpus  and  tarsus,  and  the  artioc'.ar  ends  of  the  I>c;c  bor.rS.  e^r^r'x.T  *jf 
the  femur,  tibia,  and  humerus.  Tbe  oomract  tissue  is  core  f.-^  wa-j  lae 
s^pa:  of  necrv>sis  than  of  caries  :  ir.iirei.  the  affection  caunc:  c-c-Mr  i-fp*  ij.'es 
this  tissue  has  prvv:ous>  ucder^^ce  a  certain  deirree  -.f  5-;-fte='3x  so  as  jJ 
pr^l^rv  :;.  as  it  were,  for  the  disiatejrating  process  which  c'lAracterui**  'z. 

Yourc  i^erwrs  are  cos:  sal'rct  :o  C4r:e<.  ;sirt:cu'ar!T  ciili.-«.i  in«i*fr 


.^ 


vears  c:  ace  : 


:s  se.Jotu  tr.at  :t  :s  met  »ita  eTen  ?>  :i:*  as  =:oz« 
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then  chiefly  as  a  result  of  some  specific  taint  of  the  system,  more  especially 
the  syphilitic.  I  am  not  aware  that  sex  exerts  any  material  influence  upon 
its  production,  for  I  think  it  has  occurred  in  my  own  practice  with  nearly 
equal  frequency  in  males  and  females.  Temperament  and  occupation  may 
predispose  to  it,  but  if  this  be  so  we  have  no  positive  proof  of  the  fact. 
Strumous  children  are  particularly  obnoxious  to  caries,  and  this  circumstance, 
of  which  daily  observation  furnishes  abundant  evidence,  long  since  created  a 
doubt  in  my  mind  whether  the  disease  is  not  really,  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases,  of  a  tubercular  nature.  The  further  I  examine  the  subject,  the  more  I 
am  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  opinion.  Most  of  the  children  that  are 
brought  to  me  with  this  disease,  as  it  occurs  in  the  spine,  the  hand,  foot,  and 
ends  of  the  long  bones,  present  all  the  characteristic  features  of  the  scrofulous 
diathesis ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  this  experience,  instead  of  being  peculiar 
to  myself,  must  be  common  to  all  practitioners.  I  do  not,  therefore,  throw 
out  this  view  as  a  mere  conjecture,  but  as  a  conviction,  and  shall  speak  of  it 
hereafter  as  the  basis  of  important  therapeutic  indications. 

Causes, — The  causes  of  caries  are  of  two  kinds,  local  and  constitutional,  of 
which  the  latter  are  by  far  the  more  common  and  influential.  As  appertain- 
ing to  the  first,  are  various  injuries,  as  blows,  kicks,  falls,  fractures,  contu- 
sions, and  concussions,  disturbing  the  circulation  and  innervation  of  the 
osseous  tissue,  or  depriving  it  of  its  fibrous  covering,  and  thus  modifying  its 
nutritive  action.  In  the  bones  of  the  foot,  especially  those  of  the  tarsus,  the 
disease  is  sometimes  induced  by  the  penetration  of  a  foreign  body,  as  a  nail, 
or  splinter  of  wood.  The  sawing  of  the  bones  in  amputation  and  resection, 
and  their  accidental  division  by  sharp  instruments,  is  occasionally  followed 
by  caries,  both  extensive  and  protracted.  Cases  occur  where  the  disease  is 
produced  by  the  pressure  of  an  aneurismal  tumor,  and  by  the  application  of 
escharotic  substances. 

Among  the  internal  causes  of  caries  may  be  cited  whatever  has  a  tendency 
to  induce  general  debility,  or  to  impoverish  the  fluids  and  solids,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  exhaust  the  innervation.  Hence  we  may  place  at  the  head  of  the 
list  severe  and  protracted  courses  of  mercury,  the  operation  of  the  syphilitic 
poison,  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  state  of  the  system,  scurvy,  scrofula,  profuse 
loss  of  blood,  and  severe  attacks  of  dysentery,  diarrhaja,  typhoid  fever,  and 
eruptive  diseases,  as  scarlatina,  measles,  and  smallpox.  All  these  circum- 
stances are,  as  is  well  known,  capable  of  producing  ulceration  both  in  the 
skeleton  and  the  soft  parts,  as  is  proved  by  the  numerous  sores  which  so  often 
arise  in  diff'erent  regions  of  the  body,  as  the  sequelae  of  these  afi'ections,  and 
which  we  usually  find  so  difficult  of  cure. 

Of  all  the  internal  causes,  however,  of  caries,  there  is  none  which,  in  my 
opinion,  exercises  so  powerful  an  influence  in  the  production  of  this  disease 
as  scrofula.  In  making  this  remark,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  always, 
under  such  circumstances,  a  deposit  of  tubercular  matter;  on  the  contrary,  I 
am  satisfied  that  there  is,  in  most  cases,  merely  a  tubercular  diathesis,  pre- 
disposing the  part  to  the  disease,  and  thus  rendering  it  less  capable  of  resist- 
ing its  effects  when  once  it  is  established.  As  in  strumous  ophthalmia  there 
is  often  serious  disease,  and  yet  no  evidence  whatever  of  tubercular  deposit, 
so  in  strumous  caries  a  bone  may  be  completely  softened  and  disintegrated, 
without  any  secretion  of  strumous  matter,  properly  so  termed.  In  both 
cases  the  diathesis  exists,  but  not  the  tubercular  matter.  As  this  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  caries,  so  is  this  form  of  the  afiection  also  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  remove. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — If  a  carious  bone  be  subjected  to  careful  examination, 
it  will  be  found  to  exhibit  marked  diflerences  in  its  appearances,  according  to 
the  duration  of  the  disease  and  the  nature  of  the  affected  piece.  In  the 
earlier  stages,  the  osseous  tissue  is  merely  infiamed,  as  is  evinced  by  its  vas- 
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cnlar  aod  eoftened  condition ;  its  spongy  textore  is  rarefied,  and  occnpied  hj 
a  gerotix,  oily  fluid,  intermixed  with  a  good  deal  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
blood,  thns  f^Ting  it  a  reddish  ai^pect.  It  can  be  cot  with  the  knife,  or  eTcn 
indented  with  tlie  linger,  especiBlly  if  the  bone  be  a  carpal  or  tarsal  one,  and, 
upon  macerating  it,  the  water  soon  becomes  covered  with  a  layer  of  fatty 
matter.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  dries  with  difficulty,  and  assDmea  &  pale, 
yellowish  hne,  verging  slighll;  npoii  greenish.  When  the  disease  haR  reached 
its  more  confirmed  stages,  the  bone  is  found  to  be  escarnted,  or  riddled  with 
cavities,  of  variable  size  and  shape,  sometimes  lined  by  a  kind  of  pyogenic 
membrane,  and  filled  with  thin,  sanioiis,  and  offensive  matter,  having  none  of 
the  characteristic  properties  of  landable  pus.  Occasionally  small  fragments 
of  bone  lie  loose  in  these  cavities,  being  unable  to  escape  on  account  of  their 
disproportionate  dimensions  to  the  size  of  Ihe  opening  in  the  surface  of 
the  aCTected  piece.  The  osseous  tissue  is  now  extremely  soft  and  brittle, 
breaking  down  readily  under  the  linger  ;  it  is  slill  more  porous  than  before, 
and  is  of  a  grayish,  brownish,  or  blackish  color.  Jt  is  apparently  destitute 
of  vesRcis,  and  gives  out  a  considerable  quantity  of  oily  or  greasy  matter  on 
maceration,  the  fat  floating  on  the  surfuiie  of  the  fluid.  In  many  instances, 
however,  the  quantity  of  fat  is  very  small,  and  the  bone  hns  rather  a  dryish 
than  en  unctuous  appearance.  In  a  chemical  point  of  view,  the  only  notable 
difference  between  carious  and  healthy  bone  is  the  greater  amount  of  cartil- 
age and  fat  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  the  quantity  of  cartilage  often 
forming  as  mnch  as  thirty-seven  per  cent.,  while  the  amount  of  fat  is  upwards 
of  three.  This  quantity  of  fat,  although  nmdi  greater  than  what  exists  in 
the  normal  state,  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  opinion  expressed  by  some 
that  caries  easentially  consists  in  adipose  degeneration  of  the  osseoas  tissue. 
The  osseous  tissue  immediately  around  the  softened  and  disintegrated 
structure  is  always  more  or  less  inflamed,  being  preternaturally  red  and  vas- 
cular ;  the  periosteum  is  thiukened,  spongy,  and  injected ;  and  the  endoMeunt 
exbibiis  all  the  phenomena  of  an  active 
participation  in  the  disease.  The  compact 
lamella  has  often  a  worm-eaten  appearance, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  it  pariially 
incrusted  with  bony  matter.  The  soil 
parts  nronnd  are  infiltrated  wilb  eero-ptas- 
tlc  matter,  indurated,  closely  matted  to- 
gether, and  otherwise  altered.  In  articular 
caries,  there  is  always  more  or  less  involve- 
ment of  the  cartilages,  which  are  gradually 
softened  and  disintegrated,  as  in  fig.  2^4, 
large  pieces  often  coming  away  with  the 
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intipifBi  hcparaiiuii  uf  ii.»  («riii»ge.  The  ravages  of  caries  of  the  osseoas 

tissue,  consequent  upon  the  effects  of  ter- 
tiary syphilis,  are  well  displayed  in  fig,  2S5.  The  disease  commenced  in  the 
soft  palate,  from  which  it  gradually  extended  to  the  bones  of  tbe  craniam 
and  face,  causing  a  free  communication  between  the  mouth,  nose,  orbits,  and 
frontal  sinuses.  Fig.  286,  from  a  specimen  in  my  collection,  affords  a  good 
illustration  of  caries  of  the  head  of  u  bone. 

Sgmplomi — The  symptoms  of  caries  are  nsually  obscnrc,  especially  in  its 
earlier  stages,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  osteitis  being  impossible 
to  be  determined.  It  is  only  when  the  affection  lias  terminated  in  suppura- 
tion, ulceration  of  the  soft  parts,  as  in  fig.  287,  or  the  formation  of  sinuses, 
that  it4  real  character  can  be  fully  made  out.  Prior  to  this  the  surgeon  may 
suspect  the  nature  of  the  disorder,  but  he  cannot  by  any  means  be  certain  of 
it.     AH  the  symptoms,  in  the  first  instance,  are  those  simply  of  osteitis- 
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There  is  k  dall,  heavy,  aching  pain,  which  appears  to  be  deeply  seated  Id  the 
snbetance  of  the  bone,  and  which  f^doall;  increasea  in  ezteot  and  severity 
with  the  progress  of  the  morbid  action ;  the  part  feels  exquisitely  teoder  to 
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the  tOQch ;  the  skiii  has  a  glazed,  reddish  appearance,  and  there  is  marked 
tomefaclion,  which,  tbongh  somewhat  diCTused  in  ita  character,  is  generally 
particularly  distinct  at  the  focns  of  the  inflammation.     The  local  phenomena 
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gradnally  augment  in  intensity,  the  pain  aasnmes  a  throbbing  diaposiiion,  the 
swelling  becomes  more  pointed,  and  presently  the  loose,  flabby  intcgnmeuts 
giTe  way  by  ulcerative  action,  thns  allowing  the  contents  of  the  abscess — for 
SDch  in  fact  the  case  now  is — to  drain  off.  The  bone  tbns  laid  bare  exhibits 
a  foal  and  corroded  aspect,  at  the  same  time  that  it  feels  sod  and  rough  to 
the  Snger.  If  the  examination  be  conducted  with  the  probe,  as  it  mast  be 
when  the  bone  is  deep-seated,  the  instrnment  will  be  found  to  pass  very 
readily  into  its  substance,  which  is  already  softened  and  partially  disintegrated, 
a  short  time  being  generally  soQicient  to  effect  important  changes. 

The  linatet  leading  to  the  seat  of  the  disease  are  either  straight  or  tortoons, 
and  vary  in  length  from  a  few  Hues  to  several  inches,  according  to  the  depth 
of  the  affected  bone,  and,  above  all,  the  place  of  opening  of  the  resulting 
abscess.  In  general  they  are  multiple,  most  of  them  opening  by  separate 
orifices,  BO  as  to  give  the  surface  a  cribriform  appearance.  In  chronic  cases 
the  sinuses  are  lined  by  a  species  of  false  membrane,  and  the  situation  of  each 
is  indicated  by  a  mass  of  reddish  graonlations,  somewhat  mammillated  in 
shape,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  apertare  of  commnnicatiou  is  generally  easily 
detected  with  the  point  of  the  probe.  This  nipple-like  body,  which  is  often 
entirely  insensible,  and  almost  always  smeared  over  with  pus,  projects  cod- 
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giderably  above  the  sarrounding  level,  and  is  of  great  diagnostic  valae,  as  it 
is  invariably  denotive  of  carious  or  necrosed  bone.  The  sinoses  here  de- 
scribed do  not  commonly  all  form  at  once ;  perhaps  there  may  be  only  one 
or  two  at  the  beginning,  the  rest  being  superadded  during  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  or,  perhaps,  as  one  closes  another  appears.  Whatever  may  be  their 
mode  of  development,  the  parts  around  are  more  or  less  indurated,  inflamed, 
and  tender  on  pressure. 

The  discharge  furnished  by  the  affected  bone  is  extremely  variable ;  in 
general,  however,  it  is  of  a  thin,  ichorous,  sanious,  or  bloody  character,  loaded 
with  earthy  matter,  extremely  fetid,  and  so  irritating  as  to  erode  the  parts 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  It  usually  tarnishes  silver — a  circamstance 
which  shows  that  it  contains  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas — and  is  often  so 
profuse  as  to  cause  serious  exhaustion.  The  earthy  matter  is  easily  detected 
by  its  gritty  character,  by  rubbing  the  fluid  in  while  it  is  suspended  between 
the  thumb  and  finger,  and  frequently  amounts  to  two  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
discharge.  Sometimes  the  pus  is  of  a  laudable  nature,  but  when  this  is  the 
case  it  may  be  assumed,  as  a  general  rule,  that  it  is  furnished  by  the  adjacent 
soft  parts  rather  than  by  the  bone  itself.  Whatever  its  character  may  be,  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  it  to  contain  flakes  of  lymph,  debris  of  cellular  and  apo- 
neurotic substance,  and  even  considerable  fragments  of  bone  and  cartilage ; 
the  latter  being  most  apt  to  show  themselves  when  the  sinus  penetrates  a 
neighboring  joint. 

The  constituUoncd  disturbance  is  not  always  proportionate,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  to  the  amount  of  the  local  disorganization.  The  general  health 
is  often  but  little  affected,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease ;  by 
degrees,  however,  it  begins  to  give  way,  and  ultimately  it  always  suffers 
severely,  the  patient  losing  flesh  and  strength,  the  countenance  becoming  wan 
and  pallid,  and  the  sleep  and  appetite  being  destroyed.  If  the  disease  is  at 
all  extensive,  or  if,  even  when  it  occupies  but  a  small  compass,  it  opens  into 
a  large  joint,  as,  for  example,  the  knee,  hectic  irritation  soon  sets  in,  and, 
making  rapid  inroads  upon  the  system,  speedily  reduces  the  patient  to  the 
very  verge  of  the  grave.  The  pain  is  often  excruciating,  particularly  at  night 
and  in  damp  states  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
exhaustion. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  caries  can  only,  in  general,  be  determined 
by  a  careful  consideration  of  the  history  of  each  individual  case.  Until  ulcer- 
ation of  the  soft  parts  occurs,  the  nature  of  the  disease  must  almost  necessarily 
remain  an  enigma.  The  only  affection  with  which  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded 
is  necrosis,  from  which  it  may  generally  be  easily  distinguished,  before  the 
skin  has  given  way,  by  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  pain  attending  it, 
as  well  as  by  the  lesser  degree  of  constitutional  disturbance,  and  by  the  fact 
that  caries  is  usually  met  with  in  the  short  bones,  while  necrosis  mostly  occurs 
in  the  shafts  of  the  long  ones.  When  sinuses  have  formed,  the  eye,  finger, 
and  probe  will  usually  be  able  to  determine  the  diagnosis,  by  the  appearance 
and  feel  of  the  affected  structure.  In  both  cases  the  bone  is  roughened,  but 
usually  much  more  so  in  necrosis  than  in  caries;  in  the  former  it  always 
retains  its  original  consistence,  whereas  in  caries  it  is  so  much  softened  as  to 
be  readily  penetrated  by  the  probe.  Nothing  of  a  definite  character  can  be 
learned  from  the  nature  of  the  discharge,  since  it  is  nearly  identical  in  the 
two  maladies.  Occasionally  valuable  information  may  be  obtained  from  a 
consideration  of  the  exciting  cause.  Thus,  osteitis  from  syphilis  terminates 
more  frequently  in  necrosis  than  in  caries,  the  reverse  being  the  case  when 
the  inflammation  is  dependent  upon  a  scorbutic  or  strumous  taint  of  the 
system.  To  this  statement,  however,  numerous  exceptions  occur,  and  the 
diagnosis  must,  therefore,  at  least  in  most  cases,  be  a  matter  of  time  and  of 
repeated  critical  examinations. 
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Progno9i$. — The  prognosis  of  caries  is  generally  anfavorable,  a  spontaneous 
care,  although  not  impossible,  being  an  extremely  uncommon  occarrence. 
When  the  disease  is  of  limited  extent,  a  cure  may  often  be  promptly  effected 
by  operative  measures  directed  against  the  affected  parts,  but  under  opposite 
circumstances  nothing  short  of  resection  or  amputation  holds  out  the  slightest 
prospect  of  relief.  In  many  cases  the  affection  continues  for  years,  appa- 
rently neither  advancing  nor  materially  receding,  the  general  health  in  the 
meantime  experiencing  but  little  change ;  on  the  other  hand,  however,  its 
progress  is  sometimes  very  rapid,  and  the  constitutional  disturbance  propor- 
tionately great,  hectic  irritation,  loss  of  strength,  and  emaciation  setting  in 
early,  and  steadily  proceeding  until  the  patient  dies  completely  exhausted. 
As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  caries  is  less  likely  to  terminate 
favorably  when  it  assails  the  vertebrae  and  the  articular  ends  of  the  long 
bones  than  when  it  appears  in  any  other  portions  of  the  skeleton,  except, 
perhaps,  the  carpal  and  tarsal  bones,  in  which  the  malady  is  often  so  ex- 
tremely obstinate  as  to  require  the  removal  of  the  limb  in  order  to  save  life. 
The  prognosis  is,  of  course,  other  things  being  equal,  more  unfavorable  in 
sickly  and  debilitated  persons  than  in  such  as  are  healthy  and  robust  at  the 
time  of  the  attack. 

TrecUmevt. — The  treatment  of  caries,  notwithstanding  the  modem  lights 
of  pathology  and  therapeutics,  is  extremely  unsatisfactory,  if  not  entirely  em- 
pirical. That  it  should  always,  if  possible,  be  conducted  with  strict  reference 
to  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  whatever  this  may  be,  is  a  self-evident 
proposition.  When  the  disease  has  been  induced  by  a  syphilitic,  strumous, 
or  scorbutic  taint  of  the  system,  remedies  calculated  to  meet  these  respective 
contingencies  will  of  course  promptly  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the 
practitioner,  as  most  likely  to  fulfil  the  particular  indication  of  the  case;  but 
where  no  such  affection  is  visible,  and  where,  in  fact,  nothing  whatever  of  an 
appreciable  character  exists,  he  must  disregard  all  rules,  and  limit  himself  to 
the  application  of  general  principles.  In  all  instances,  whether  the  disease 
be  owing  to  constitutional  or  local  causes,  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
combat  inflammation,  by  the  observance  of  the  most  perfect  rest,  to  give  vent 
to  effused  fluids,  and  to  remove  any  fragments  of  bone  as  soon  as  they  are 
sufficiently  detached  to  warrant  such  a  procedure.  Among  the  general  means, 
a  properly  regulated  diet  is  one  of  the  most  important;  it  should  be  perfectly 
plain  and  simple,  but  at  the  same  time  nutritious,  so  as  to  build  up  the  sys- 
tem, and  create  a  better  state  of  the  blood,  which  is  generally  so  much  at 
fault  in  caries  of  nearly  all  portions  of  the  skeleton.  Chalybeate  tonics, 
quinine,  nux  vomica,  and  cod-liver  oil  are  the  most  valuable  internal  reme- 
dies; aided,  as  occasion  may  seem  to  demand,  by  blue  mass  and  alkalies,  to 
modify  and  improve  the  secretions.  Much  purging  must  be  avoided,  as  it 
would  inevitably  prove  prejudicial  by  its  debilitating  effects.  Exercise  in  the 
open  air  is  often  of  great  service,  but  to  render  it  efiBcient  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  move  or  irritate  the  diseased  bone  while  it  is  being  employed.  Salt 
bathing,  followed  by  dry  friction,  will  be  of  benefit  in  imparting  tone  and 
vigor  to  the  cutaneous  capillaries ;  and  in  many  cases  the  general  health  is 
immensely  improved  by  a  residence  at  the  sea-side. 

In  commencing  the  local  treatment,  the  first  object  should  be  to  allay  the 
irritation  of  the  soft  parts  by  attention  to  rest  and  position,  and  by  the 
application  of  leeches,  fomentations,  and  poultices,  or  warm  water-dressings, 
medicated  with  laudanum  and  acetate  of  lead.  When  there  is  much  indura- 
tion from  plastic  deposits,  the  skin  should  be  freely  painted  twice  a  day  with 
the  dilute  tincture  of  iodine,  and  if  the  case  prove  obstinate  a  large  blister 
should  be  used,  experience  having  shown  that,  in  superficial  caries,  this  is 
more  effectual  in  arresting  the  inflammation  and  bringing  on  the  suppurative 
crisis   than   any  other  remedy.     Even  in  deep-seated  caries  it  frequently 
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answers  an  excellent  purpose,  promptly  arresting  the  excessive  pain,  and 
promoting  the  absorption  of  effused  fluids.  As  soon  as  evident  fluctaation 
exists,  or  even  before,  if  there  be  inordinate  tension  and  throbbing,  a  free 
incision  should  be  made,  extending,  if  possible,  into  the  very  depths  of  the 
bone,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  most  thorough  drainage.  To  allow  the  matter 
to  be  pent  up  for  days  and  even  weeks,  as  often  happens  in  the  bands  of  timid 
practitioners,  must  always  prove  excessively  injurious,  from  the  tendency 
which  the  fluid,  under  such  circumstances,  has  to  burrow  among  the  surroond- 
ing  structures,  detaching  them  from  each  other,  and  leading,  in  the  end,  to 
the  formation  of  numerous  sinuses.  Besides,  the  early  evacaation  of  the 
matter  greatly  abridges  the  suffering,  constitutional  as  well  as  local,  and  thus 
prepares  the  system  better  for  the  future  struggle.  I  have  never  seen  a  case 
where  the  retention  of  pus,  whether  among  the  soft  parts,  in  the  osseous  tissue, 
or  within  a  joint,  has  been  productive  of  benefit ;  it  always  acts  as  a  foreign 
substance,  maintaining  local  and  constitutional  irritation,  and  hence  I  never 
hesitate  to  get  rid  of  it  as  promptly  and  effectually  as  possible.  These  re- 
marks are  applicable  to  caries  both  of  the  superficial  and  deep-seated  pieces 
of  the  skeleton.  When  the  matter  is  pent  up  in  the  interior  of  a  bone,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  articular  end  of  the  femur  or  tibia,  evacnation  should  be 
attempted  with  the  trephine. 

The  means  now  described  are  all  merely  of  a  palliative  natnre ;  they  relieve 
pain,  swelling,  and  constitutional  disturbance,  but  are  entirely  incapable  of 
curing  the  disease,  however  slight.  To  fulfil  this  indication  other  remedies 
are  necessary,  and  these  may  be  arranged  under  two  heads,  those,  namely, 
which  are  used  with  a  view  of  modifying  the  affected  tissues,  so  as  to  afford 
them  an  opportunity  of  regaining  their  normal  characters,  and  those  which 
are  resorted  to  for  effecting  riddance  of  the  diseased  bone,  either  in  part  or 
in  whole. 

Under  the  first  of  these  heads  are  to  be  mentioned  varions  detergent  and 
acidulated  preparations,  as  the  solutions  of  the  chlorides,  creasote,  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  acetic,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  their  strength  varying  with 
the  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  state  of  the  parts,  the  con- 
tact being  effected  by  means  of  a  large  glass  syringe,  two  operations  being 
sufficient  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  chlorides  are  particularly  service- 
able in  these  cases  on  account  of  their  cleansing  and  deodorant  effects,  while 
the  acids  act  more  directly  upon  the  osseous  tissue,  stimulating  the  capillary 
and  absorbent  vessels,  and  thereby  promoting  a  more  healthy  tone,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  produce  disintegration  of  the  earthy  matter  of  the  dis- 
eased bone.  These  remedies,  and  all  others  of  a  kindred  nature,  are  certainly 
not  without  some  benefit  in  the  milder  and  more  accessible  cases  of  caries, 
but  they  all  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  difficult  of  application,  as  well  as 
uncertain  in  their  results,  and  can  rarely  be  relied  upon  for  a  cure.  I  have, 
therefore,  of  late  years,  entirely  abandoned  their  use  with  this  intention,  and 
now  employ  them  only  with  a  view  to  their  detergent  and  deodorant  effect, 
preferring,  of  course,  the  chlorides  to  any  of  the  other  articles  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  actual  cautery,  formerly  so  much  vaunted  in  the  treatment  of  certain 
forms  of  caries,  especially  in  that  of  the  carpal  and  tarsal  bones,  is  obnoxious 
to  the  same  objections  as  the  remedies  just  mentioned.  In  applying  it,  it  is 
necessary  not  only  to  divest  the  affected  bone  pretty  thoroughly  of  its  soft 
parts,  but  to  employ  the  greatest  circumspection,  otherwise  a  much  larger 
amount  of  tissue  may  be  destroyed  than  is  desirable.  Moreover,  the  eschar 
is  always  a  long  time  in  coming  away,  and  the  iron  has  generally  to  be  used 
again  and  again  before  a  cure  is  finally  effected. 

Under  the  second  head  are  included  the  operations  necessary  for  scraping 
or  cutting  away  the  diseased  structure,  excising  the  affected  bone,  either  in 
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part  or  in  whole,  and  ampatnting  the  affected  limb,  when  the  case  is  untnan- 
ageable  by  other  means. 

As  a  general  mle,  all  operative  interference,  having  for  its  object  the  re- 
moval of  the  carious  matter,  is  carefnllj  abstained  from  until  the  disease  has 
become  strictly  chronic,  or,  in  some  degree,  ceiled  to  spread.  If  this  injunc- 
tion be  disregarded,  injury,  and  not  benefit,  will  be  certain  to  follow  our 
efforts,  the  irritation  excited  by  them  giving  new  impetus  to  the  morbid 
action.  The  precise  time  for  interference  cannot,  of  course,  be  specified,  but 
it  is  evident  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  scrape  or  cut  the  bone  so 
long  as  the  superimposed  parts  are  in  a  highly  tender,  tumid,  and  inflamed 
condition.  The  proper  treatment,  under  such  circumstances,  consists  in  the 
use  of  leeches,  medicated  fomentations,  and  other  antiphlogistic  measures 
calculated  to  soothe  the  irritated  structures,  and  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease. 

When  the  caries  is  of  small  extent,  it  may  generally  be  got  rid  of  by  means 
of  a  burr-head  drill,  similar  to  that  used  by  the  dentist  for  removing  caries 
from  decayed  teeth  previously  to  plugging.  With  such  an  instrument,  of 
which  the  adjoining  sketch,  fig.  288,  affords  a  good  idea,  the  whole  of  the  dis- 
eased substance  may  often  be  cut  away  in  a  few  minutes,  with  little  pain  to  the 
patient,  and  no  detriment  whatever  to  the  neighboring  parts,  which  should 
always  be  turned  aside  immediately  prior  to  the  operation,  care  being  taken 
in  doing  so  not  to  interfere  with  any  important  structures.  Every  bone-case 
should  have  from  three  to  six  drills,  of  varying  size  and  shape,  so  as  to  meet 
every  contingency  that  may  arise  in  practice.  Several  trephines,  pliers, 
gouges,  chisels,  and  scrapers,  should  also  be  at  hand,  and,  when  this  is  the 
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case,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  surgeon  can  fail  in  accomplishing 
his  object.  In  operating  upon  the  tarsal  and  carpal  bones,  I  have  generally 
derived  material  service  from  the  use  of  a  short,  stout  scalpel,  with  a  semi- 
sharp  convex  extremity,  and  a  large  handle.  Such  an  instrument  is  pecu- 
liarly advantageous  in  paring  the  surface  of  deep-seated  cavities.  When  the 
ligaments  and  cartilages  are  involved,  the  operation  can  hardly  be  completed 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  without  a  pair  of  blunt-pointed  scissors,  with  long, 
thick,  narrow  blades.  The  raspatory  is  useful  in  smoothing  carious  cavi- 
ties after  the  removal  of  the  disorganized  substance.  During  the  operation 
the  diseased  cavity  is  kept  free  from  blood  by  means  of  sponge  mops. 

When  all  the  diseased  structure  has  been  removed,  free  use  should  be  made 
of  the  syringe  in  order  to  effect  thorough  clearance  of  the  affected  cavity. 
Unless  this  be  done,  more  or  less  of  the  bony  matter  will  be  left,  thus  keep- 
ing up  irritation  and  discharge,  and  interfering  with  the  reparative  process. 
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Considerable  hemorrhage  oheu  attends  tbese  operations,  the  blood  some- 
times proueeding  Trom  small  arteries,  but  more  generally  from  naineroiii 
poiniB,  as  if  it  came  from  tlie  pores  of  a  sponge.  In  the  formt^r  case,  the 
ligatnre  will  usimll;  bo  reqaired,  more  partieularlj'  as  the  vessels  are  Qoabte 
to  retract  on  account  of  the  indurated  condition  of  the  sniTODnding  parts, 
while  in  the  latter  the  temporary  application  of  the  sponge,  wrung  out  of 
cold  water,  will  commonly  speedily  arrest  the  flow.  Should  this,  however, 
not  answer  the  purpose,  the  bleeding  cavity  should  be  stuffed  with  lint,  soaked 
in  a  strong  solution  of  alum,  or  of  persulphate  of  iron,  the  plug  being  retained 
no  longer  than  may  be  absolutely  necessary. 

Doabt  is  often  experienced,  in  these  operations,  as  to  the  amount  of  sob- 
stance  to  be  removed,  the  precise  line  of  demarcation  between  the  sound  and 
diseased  structures  not  being  always  easy  of  determination.  A  good  diag- 
nostic, nnder  such  circumstances,  is  to  wash  the  fragmenls  in  water,  when,  if 
they  be  carious,  they  will  exhibit  a  whitish,  grayish,  greenish,  or  blackish 
appearance ;  whereas,  if  they  are  healthy,  they  will  be  found  to  be  vascDltr 
and  red,  and  to  retain  their  normal  consistence,  presenting  none  of  the  fragile 
and  porous  characters  which  distinguish  them  in  the  former  case. 

Bleeding  having  been  arrested,  the  edges  of  the  wonnd  are  loosely  spproxi- 
mated  by  sutare,  and  the  limb,  placed  in  a  favorable  position  for  drainage,  is 
wrapped  up  in  a  bandage,  extending  from  the  distal  extremity  apwards 
beyond  the  seat  of  operation.  Water-dressing  is  afterwards  osed,  either 
cold  or  warm,  as  the  case  may  seem  to  demand,  and  strict  attention  is  given 
to  antiphlogistics  generally.  Occasionally  it  is  found  requisite  to  insert  a 
tent,  to  conduct  off  the  matter,  and  prevent  prematore  closure ;  and  for  some 
time  the  bony  cavity  should  be  injected  twice  or  thrice  daily  with  tepid  water 
and  Castile  soap,  or  some  gently  detergent  lotion.  The  great  dangers  after 
the  operation  arc  erysipelas  and  pyemia,  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  mentioa 
in  order  to  pat  the  practitioner  upon  his  guard  respecting  their  occurrence. 

The  heuling  process,  after  such  an  operation,  exhibits  itself  by  the  develop- 
ment of  granulations,  which,  under  the  microscope,  display  rery  much  the 
same  appearance  as  those  of  the  soft 
Fig.  2!H.  parts.     The  vessels,  as  shawo   in  fig. 

291,  from  a  drawing  made  for  me  by 
Dr.  Packard,  have  a  rcmarkablj  looped 
and  varicose  arrangement.  It  was 
taken  from  an  ulcerated  patella,  which 
was  covered  with  an  immense  number 
of  the  most  beautiful  scarlet  granula- 
tions, not  as  large  as  the  smallest  pin's 
head,  closely  grouped  together,  and  ex- 
ceedingly tolerant  of  rude  manipulation. 
The  section  was  magnified  sixty  dia- 
meters. 

Exdnon  of  an  entire  bone  is  some- 
times necessary  for  the  relief  of  this 
disease.     Such  a  procedure  is  most  fre- 
sitiictiinafarix'oiMianiiiiibane.  qucutly  required  on  account  of  caries 

of  the  carpal  and  tarsal  bones,  upon 
which  it  may  frequently  be  performed  with  great  advantage,  a  nseful  limb 
being  generally  left  even  after  the  removal  of  several  of  these  pieces.  In  the 
lung  bones,  the  operation  is  usually  limited  to  the  articular  end,  or  lo  this 
and  a  portion  of  the  shaft.  Respecting  the  manner  of  executing  this  opera- 
tion, and  the  estimate  to  be  placed  upon  it,  in  a  curative  point  of  view,  special 
mention  has  )>ecn  made  in  the  chapter  on  excision,  so  that  any  further  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  here  will  be  unnecessary. 
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When  the  disease  is  so  extensive  as  to  be  ancontrollable  by  the  means  now 
described,  and  the  attendant  discharges  are  so  copions  as  to  give  rise  to  pro- 
fuse night-sweats,  marasmus,  and  colliquative  diarrha^a,  amputation  of  the 
limb,  comprising  the  carious  bone,  will  afford  the  only  chance  of  safety,  and 
should  be  performed  without  delay.  It  is  surprising  how  the  system  usually 
rallies  after  such  an  operation.  The  patient,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
generally  looks  like  a  new  being ;  his  sweats  and  diarrhoea  soon  leave  him, 
and  he  rapidly  improves  in  health  and  spirits,  making  often  an  excellent  re- 
covery. 

SECT.  VI. — NECROSIS  OR  MORTIFICATION. 

The  word  necrosis  denotes  the  death  of  a  bone,  and  is  strictly  synonymous 
with  mortification,  gangrene,  or  sphacelus,  used  to  designate  the  death  of 
a  soft  structure.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  occurrence  is  inflammation, 
eventuating  in  an  arrest  of  the  circulation  and  innervation  of  the  osseous 
tissue. 

Necrosis  is  most  common  in  those  bones  which  are  most  superficial,  or 
which  lie  immediately  beneath  the  integuments,  as  the  tibia,  ulua,  lower  jaw, 
clavicle,  the  inferior  portion  of  the  femur,  and  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers. 
The  long  bones  suffer  more  frequently  than  the  short,  and  the  short  than  the 
flat,  the  reverse  being  the  case  in  caries,  for  the  reason  that,  in  the  former, 
the  compact  tissue  is  most  commonly  affected,  and  in  the  latter,  the  spongy. 

Children  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  particularly  such  as  are  of  a  strumous 
diathesis  or  habit  of  body,  are  the  most  common  subjects  of  this  disease. 
This  is  more  especially  true  of  the  idiopathic  form ;  for  traumatic  necrosis 
probably  occurs  as  readily  in  adults  and  old  persons  as  in  young.  Of  the 
influence  of  sex,  climate,  and  occupation,  upon  the  production  of  the  disease, 
nothing  very  satisfactory  is  known.  If  it  be  more  common  in  boys  than  in 
girls,  a  circumstance,  however,  which  has  not  been  established,  it  is,  probably, 
simply  because  the  former  are  more  exposed  to  the  exciting  causes  of  necrosis 
than  the  latter,  and  not  because  of  any  sexual  peculiarity.  It  has  been  gene- 
rally supposed,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the  occurrence  is  most  common 
in  cold,  damp,  and  variable  regions ;  and  the  explanation  of  this  seems  to  be 
that  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  are  particularly  prone  to  suppression 
of  the  cutaneous  perspiration,  which,  in  individuals  predisposed  to  disease, 
may,  it  is  alleged,  readily  cause  death  of  the  more  superficial  bones.  It  has 
been  ascertained  that  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches 
are  liable  to  necrosis  of  the  jaw,  from  the  contact  of  the  fumes  of  phosphorus 
with  the  interior  of  decayed  teeth  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  are 
other  pursuits  which  may  conduce  to  destructive  inflammation  of  the  osseous 
tissue,  although  of  their  precise  nature  and  mode  of  action  we  are  not  in- 
formed. 

Causes. — If  we  inquire  into  the  idiopathic  form  of  necrosis,  we  shall  find, 
as  has  just  been  intimated,  that  it  is  most  common  in  young  strumous  sub- 
jects, having  well  marked  evidence  of  scrofula  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  or, 
at  all  events,  signs  of  a  strumous  predisposition,  as  evinced  by  the  delicacy 
of  the  skin,  the  languid  circulation,  the  tumid  belly,  and  the  deficient  tem- 
perature of  the  extremities.  I  am  certain  that  this  has  been  the  case  in  the 
great  majority  of  the  instances  that  have  come  under  my  own  observation, 
and  I  believe  that  this,  in  the  main,  agrees  with  that  of  other  writers.  It  is 
in  persons  of  this  description,  more  particularly,  that  we  so  frequently  meet 
with  the  worst  species  of  necrosis  of  the  tibia,  femur,  and  humerus,  telling 
so  fearfully  upon  the  constitution,  and  so  often  requiring  amputation  in  order 
to  save  the  patient's  life.  The  most  common  cause  of  the  disease,  in  this 
class  of  subjects,  is  exposure  to  cold,  as  when  a  boy,  overheated  by  play,  sits 
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down  in  a  carrent  of  air,  and  thas  saddenly  repels  his  perspiration ;  or  when, 
under  similar  circumstances,  he  strips  himself,  and  plunges  into  cold  water, 
lie  is  not  made  aware,  perhaps,  for  several  days  that  he  has  receired  anj  in* 
jury;  but,  all  of  a  sudden,  he  is  seized  with  violent  pain  in  one  of  his  limbs, 
attended  with  severe  rigors  alternating  with  flushes  of  heat,  and,  upon  exa- 
mining the  afl'ected  part,  he  observes  that  it  is  exquisitely  tender  on  press- 
ure, more  or  less  swollen,  and  covered  with  an  erysipelatous  blnsh.  The 
local  and  constitutional  symptoms  progressing,  matter  soon  forms  deep  be- 
neath the  muscles,  the  swelling  becomes  more  and  more  circumscribed,  and, 
ulceration  taking  place,  the  contents  of  the  abscess  thus  gradually  find  their 
way  to  the  surface,  leaving  the  bone  dead  below.  Such  is  the  manner  in 
which  necrosis  is  generally  produced  in  weakly,  scrofulous  subjects,  and  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  all  the  attendant  phenomena  are  indicative  of  a 
rapidly  destructive  osteitis. 

Tertiary  syphilis  is  another  cause  of  necrosis,  and  the  history  of  this  dis- 
ease has  shown  that  the  osteitis  growing  out  of  it  is  more  apt  to  occasion 
death  of  the  bone  when  the  patient  has  been  subjected  to  free  courses  of 
mercury  for  its  cure,  than  when  the  malady  has  been  treated  on  general  anti- 
phlogistic principles.  The  two  poisons  coming  together,  and  mingling  their 
baneful  influence,  induce  a  form  of  ossifio  inflammation  which  is  extremely 
prone,  especially  in  persons  of  a  worn-out,  debilitated  constitution,  to  termi- 
nate in  gangrene  of  the  bones — those  of  the  nose,  palate,  upper  jaw,  leg, 
and  arm  in  particular. 

Protracted  courses  of  mercury,  especially  in  young  subjects  of  a  stmmoos 
diathesis,  or  exhausted  by  diarrhoea,  cholera,  or  eruptive  diseases,  often  cauM 
necrosis  of  a  frightful  character,  generally  of  the  jaw-bones,  but  sometimes, 
also,  of  other  pieces  of  the  skeleton.  What  is  termed  dry  salivation  is  fre- 
quently more  destructive  to  the  gums,  teeth,  and  jaw-bones  than  salivatioo 
accompanied  by  profuse  discharge.  The  debility  produced  by  the  injudicious 
use  of  drastic  purgatives  and  tartar  emetic  has  occasionally  caused  necrosis 
of  the  bones  of  the  extremities,  head,  and  trunk.  Scurvy  has  been  known 
to  produce  similar  effects,  although  more  commonly  it  causes  caries.  In  short, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  idiopathic  necrosis  may  be  induced  by  whatever 
has  a  tendency  to  bring  about  an  impoverished  condition  of  the  blood  and 
solids. 

Among  the  local  causes  of  necrosis  may  be  enumerated  wounds,  contusions, 
fractures,  and  chemical  irritants ;  in  the  tibia,  the  probability  is  that  mere 
concussion,  as  hap[^ns  when  a  person  falls  from  a  considerable  height  and 
alights  npou  his  foot,  is  often  sufficient  to  produce  a  destructive  form  of 
osteitis.  Gunshot  injuries  are  a  common  source  of  the  occurrence,  whether 
the  bone  be  merely  grazed  by  the  passage  of  the  projectile,  or  whether  the 
ball  lodges  in  its  substance  and  acts  as  a  foreign  bcnly.  Mere  denndation  of 
a  l»one,  however  occasioned,  is  frequently  followed  by  its  death,  especially 
when  the  loss  of  periosteum  is  very  considerable,  or  if,  even  when  it  is  com- 
}>aratively  trivial,  it  is  accompanied  by  the  laceration  of  the  nutrient  artery, 
or  extensive  destruction  of  the  soft  parts  generally.  Under  such  eircnm- 
stances,  the  necrosis  is  usually  limited  to  the  outer  compact  stractme.  the 
part  ultimately  comiug  away  in  the  form  of  an  exfoliation.  Such  an  event, 
however,  is  bv  no  means  inevitable.  The  periosteum  may  be  stripped  off  to 
a  considerable  extent,  and  yet,  if  the  bone  be  in  other  respects  Iwalthy.  or 
enjoy  a  tolerably  active  circulation,  granulations  will  spring  up,  and  "thus 
griidually  repair  the  breach.  It  is  only  when  the  vascular  connection  be- 
tween the  two  structures  has  been  materially  impaired,  or  totally  destroyed, 
that  necrosis  will  be  likely  to  ensue,  the  bone  becoming  white  and  dry.  and 
eventoally  dark  and  even  black.  These  appearances  m  well  tUiKtraied  in 
what  so  often  happens  in  compound  fractures,  attended  with  pcocraaon  of 
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the  end  of  the  bone  dWested  of  its  fibrous  covering,  and  in  the  phalanges  of 
the  fingers  in  whitlow. 

It  will  thus  be  perceived,  without  going  into  fnrther  details,  that  death  of 
the  osseoQS  tissue  may  be  produced  by  constitutional  or  local  causes,  and 
that  these  causes  differ  in  no  respect  whatever  from  those  which  induce  mor<- 
tification  of  the  soft  parts.  Furthermore,  it  will  be  observed  that  they  are 
such  as  usually  give  rise  to  inflammation  generally  in  all  structures  without 
exception. 

Exieni. — Necrosis  may  be  partial  or  complete,  simple  or  complicated,  su- 
perficial or  deep ;  that  is,  it  may  affect  merely  a  portion  of  a  bone,  or  it  may 
pervade  its  entire  structure ;  it  is  said  to  be  simple  when  it  is  limited  to  a 
single  piece,  and  complicated  when  it  attacks  several,  either  simultaneously 
or  consecutively.  It  is  seldom  that  an  entire  bone  perishes.  Such  an  occur- 
rence is  sometimes  observed  in  the  pieces  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus,  iu  conse- 
quence of  external  injury,  but  it  is  extremely  uncommon  in  the  long  bones; 
in  these  the  shaft  alone  generally  suffers,  the  articular  ends  retaining  their 
vitality.  Necrosis  of  the  whole  lower  jaw  has  been  repeatedly  noticed  as  a 
result  of  the  action  of  phosphorus,  and  some  interesting  cases  in  which  the 
entire  bone  was  successfully  removed  on  account  of  this  disease  have  been 
related  by  Dr.  Carnochan  and  Dr.  James  R.  Wood.  Finally,  necrosis  may 
be  limited  to  the  outer  surface  of  a  bone,  involving  merely  its  superficial 
laminae,  the  dead  portion  being  ultimately  detached  in  the  form  of  a  thin 
scale  or  plate ;  or  it  may  invade  its  entire  thickness,  and  then  not  unfre- 
quently  begins  in  the  very  depths  of  the  cancellated  tissue,  in  consequence 
generally  of  injury  or  disease  of  the  medullary  membrane. 

The  occurrence  of  necrosis,  the  elimination  of  the  dead  bone,  usually  called 
the  sequester,  and  the  formation  of  new  bone  as  a  substitute  for  the  old, 
or  that  which  has  died,  involve  some  very  curious  pathological  and  physio- 
logical processes,  and  therefore  deserve  attentive  consideration.  The  symp- 
toms which  immediately  precede,  and  those  which  accompany  the  death  of 
the  bone,  are  such,  generally,  as  are  denotive  of  violent  inflammation,  deep- 
seated,  attended  with  excruciating  pain,  and  rapidly  tending  to  the  suppu- 
rative crisis,  the  mischief  being  often  done  in  a  few  days,  and  sometimes  even 
in  a  few  hours.  Action,  general  as  well  as  local,  is  excessive,  and  both  the 
part  and  system  occasionally  fall  a  prey  to  its  devastating  influence,  especi- 
ally when  there  is  involvement  of  a  large  neighboring  joint,  as  now  and  then 
occurs  when  the  necrosis  attacks  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  femur,  and 
extends  into  the  knee.  Progress,  however,  is  not  always  so  swift  and  over- 
whelming ;  often  it  is  quite  the  reverse,  the  part  and  system  suffering  but 
little,  and  the  malady  pursuing  apparently  a  chronic  course. 

A  very  common  way  in  which  the  occurrence  of  gangrene  of  a  long  bone 
is  announced  is  as  follows.  The  patient,  usually  a  lad  from  six  to  ten  years 
of  age,  after  having  been  overheated  or  exposed  to  severe  cold,  retires  at 
night  apparently  perfectly  well,  but  towards  morning  he  is  aroused  by  pain 
in  the  thigh  or  leg,  deep-seated,  circumscribed,  of  a  sharp,  aching  character, 
and  so  excessively  severe  as  to  deprive  him  of  further  sleep  and  rest  The 
soft  parts  over  the  seat  of  the  disease  soon  become  exquisitely  tender  to  the 
touch,  swollen,  and  discolored,  the  surface  having  a  glazed,  dusky,  reddish, 
or  purplish  tint,  and  pitting  under  pressure,  in  consequence  of  the  infiltra- 
tion of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  These  local  phenomena  are  always 
attended  by  severe  constitutional  disturbance.  There  is  high  raging  fever, 
with  a  tendency  to  delirium,  and  excessive  restlessness ;  the  pulse  is  full,  bard, 
and  frequent ;  the  skiu  is  hot  and  dry ;  the  thirst  incessant ;  and  the  urine, 
thick  and  scanty,  is  surcharged  with  urates.  By  and  by,  violent  rigors  set 
in,  succeeded  by  flushes  of  heat,  the  pain  assumes  a  tensive,  throbbing  char 
racier,  the  swelling  becomes  more  diffuse,  extending  o^Veu  Xo  ^  ^t^^X*  ^v^Xabjo^^^ 
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op  and  down  the  limb,  as  well  as  widely  circamferentiallj,  the  discoloration 
acquires  an  erysipelatoas  blash,  and  a  careful  examination  soon  detects,  what, 
indeed,  the  existing  symptoms  sufficiently  declare,  the  presence  of  pas,  deep 
seated,  lying  partly  between  the  affected  bone  and  the  periosteum,  and  partly 
on  the  outside  of  the  membrane,  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  mascles  and 
aponeuroses,  which  it  often  extensively  dissects  and  separates  from  each 
other,  forming  large  pouches  from  which  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  dislodge 
it.  Sometimes  the  abscess  opens  into  a  neighboring  joint,  and  thus  becomes 
a  source  of  additional  mischief,  exciting  inflammation  in  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, perhaps  ultimately  followed  by  destructive  softening  of  the  cartilage, 
and  caries  or  necrosis  of  the  end  of  the  bone. 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  matter  found  at  this  stage  of  the  disease 
are  very  various.  In  the  more  severe  cases  it  often  amounts  to  several  pints, 
whereas,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  may  not  exceed  that  many  ounces. 
The  quantity  furnished  by  the  bone  itself,  or,  rather,  by  the  bone  and  perios- 
teum, is  always  comparatively  small,  most  of  it  being  supplied  by  the  soft 
structures  over  and  around  the  seat  of  the  disease.  In  most  cases  of  spon- 
taneous necrosis,  it  is  found  to  be  of  a  decidedly  strumous  character,  being 
of  a  yellowish  color,  verging  upon  greenish,  and  of  a  thick  cream-like  con- 
sistence, interspersed  with  tough  curdy  matter,  or  flakes  of  lymph.  In  gene- 
ral it  is  more  or  less  fetid — sometimes  excessively  so,  particularly  when  long 
retained — and  mixed  with  shreds  of  dead  cellular  tissue.  Cases  are  met 
with  where  the  matter  is  thin,  ichorous,  or  sanious,  but  such  an  occurrence 
is  unusual  until  after  the  bursting  of  the  abscess,  and  the  evacuation  of  its 
contents. 

When  the  matter  has  been  discharged,  whether  spontaneoosly  or  artifl- 
cially,  there  is  always  a  material  improvement  in  the  symptoms,  both  local 
and  general,  and  an  opportunity  is  now  afforded  for  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  parts.  The  best  instrument  for  this  is  the  finger,  or,  when  the  open- 
ing is  not  sufficient  or  too  devious,  the  probe.  With  either  of  these  it  is 
generally  easy  to  determine  the  extent  of  destruction  of  the  periosteum,  or, 
at  all  events,  of  its  separation,  and  the  amount  of  injury  sustained  by  the 
osseous  tissue,  the  surface  of  the  bone  feeling  rough,  and  having  a  whitish, 
grayish,  or  ashy  hue,  without  any  appearance  whatever  of  vascularity. 

Such  is  a  succinct  account  of  the  circumstances  which  immediately  pre- 
cede, accompany,  and  immediately  succeed  the  occurrence  of  necrosis  as  it  is 
usually  met  with  at  the  i)edside.  The  first  stage  of  the  disease  is  over ;  the 
matter  consequent  upon  the  inflammation  has  been  discharged ;  and  the  in- 
flammation itself  has  measurably  subsided,  the  soft  parts,  however,  being 
still  swollen,  indurated,  tender,  and  painful,  as  well  as  entirely  disqualified 
for  the  performance  of  their  normal  functions.  Nature,  never  idle,  now 
begins  the  double  work  of  elimination  and  repair,  both  usually  very  tardy, 
often  imperfect,  and  sometimes  altogether  unsatisfactory,  the  powers  both  of 
the  part  and  system  being  inadequate  to  accomplish  the  object.  In  gangrene 
of  the  soft  structures,  the  separation  of  the  eschar  is  generally  an  easy  mat- 
ter compared  with  that  of  a  bone,  provided  the  patient's  strength  holds  out; 
the  process,  once  fairly  commenced,  proceeds  rapidly  and  energetically,  the 
surgeon  each  day  seeing  decisive  evidence  of  the  fact;  soon  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  dead  and  living  parts  is  perceived ;  then  granulations 
are  observed  to  spring  up  in  the  intervening  chasm  ;  and,  finally,  the  repara- 
tive efforts  still  advancing,  the  breach  is  gradually  closed  over  with  new 
skin,  a  circumstance  clearly  denotive  of  the  completion  of  the  cure.  But  it 
is  altogether  different  in  necrosis ;  here  the  detachment  of  the  slough  is  a 
matter  of  time,  commonly  requiring  many  weeks,  and  sometimes  even  a 
number  of  months,  for  its  satisfactory  conclusion,  and  even  then  generally 
demanding  the  interference  of  art  before  it  can  finally  be  effected.    The  causa 
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of  tbe  difference  is  safBciently  obvioos.  In  the  one  case  there  is  an  active 
ctrcalation  and  an  energetic  ajstem  of  absorbents,  the  former  famishing  an 
abundance  of  plastic  material  for  the  repair  of  the  lost  tissues,  and  the  latter 
exerting  tbemselTes  to  cast  off  the  dead  substance ;  in  tbe  other,  on  tbe  con- 
trary, everything  is  the  reverse,  and  the  parts  labor  under  the  additional 
disadvantage  of  being  loaded  with  earthy  matter,  which  is  obliged  to  be 
softened  and  disintegrated  before  it  can  be  removed  by  the  vessels  whose 
duty  it  is  to  get  rid  of  it. 

The  necrosed  substance  may,  as  already  seen,  embrace  merely  a  portion  of 
the  periphery  of  a  bone,  as,  for  example,  its  outer  layer;  or  it  may  inclade 
its  entire  thickness,  and  also  the  greater  part  of  its  leagtb.     Id 
the  former  case  it  constitateB,  when  detoclied,  what  is  called  an       Fig.  292. 
exfoliation,  and  in  the  latter  a  tequaler,  a  distinction  of  con-  .■~'\ 

siderable  importance,  not  so  ranch  on  account  of  the  extent  of 
the  dead  substance,  as  of  the  manner  in  which  the  breach  of 
Gontinnity  is  repaired,  or  a  new  bone  formed. 

An  exfoliation  is  commonly  merely  a  tbin  scale,  plate,  or 
lamella  of  the  outer,  peripheral  portion  of  a  long  bone,  of  varia- 
ble color  and  consiEtence.  In  general,  it  is  either  whitish,  gray- 
ish, or  of  a  light  brownish  hue,  rough,  more  or  less  porons,  and 
so  brittle  as  to  breali  under  very  slight  pressure.  No  vessels  are 
perceptible  iu  it,  and  in  most  coses  the  animal  matter  seems  to 
be  almost  completely  abstracted.  Maceration  deprives  it  of  its 
■  dark  color,  while  immersion  in  dilate  nitric  acid  for  a  few  days 
completely  destroys  its  proper  texture,  converting  it  into  a  soft, 
gristly  sabstance. 

The  tequeiler,  properly  bo  called,  varies  macb  in  size  and 
shape,  consisting,  at  one  time,  of  a  part  only  of  the  circumfer- 
ence or  length  of  a  bone,  and,  at  another,  of  its  entire  shaft,  with 
perhaps  a  portion  of  its  articular  endd.  A  rather  common  form 
IS  that  represented  in  the  adjoining  sketch,  Gg.  202,  from  a  pre- 
paration in  my  collection  ;  it  was  a  part  of  tbe  body  of  the  tiiiia, 
in  which  all  the  spongy  structure  was  completely  destroyed, 
while  the  compact  was  remarkably  hard  and  firm.  The  dead 
bone  is  always  rough,  pitted,  excavated,  or  spiculated ;  it  is  of 
a  grayish,  brownish,  or  blackish  color,  and  emits,  when  struck 
with  a  probe  or  piece  of  metal,  a  peculiar  hollow  sound,  by  which 
it  is  usually  readily  distinguished  from  sound  bone.  In  the 
cylindrical  pieces,  as  in  the  femur  and  tibia,  it  is  generally  dense 
and  dry ;  in  the  short  and  Bat,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  porous,  xihi^ 

moist,  brittle,  and  easily  crumbled.  The  analyses  of  Von  Bibra 
have  shown  that  there  is  a  very  great  reduction  of  organic  matter  iu  necrosis 
with  a  corresponding  increase  of  earthy,  tbe  latter  being  as  mnch  as  eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  mass.  Tbe  same  experimenter  has  proved  that  tbe 
difference  is  considerably  less  in  the  traumatic  variety  of  the  lesion  than  in 
tbe  idiopathic. 

Reparation. — While  the  absorbents  are  engaged  in  detaching  the  dead 
bone,  with  a  view  to  its  nitimate  expulsion,  the  capillaries  take  upon  them- 
selves tbe  duty  of  throwing  out  material  for  the  formation  of  the  substitute, 
or  new  bone.  Tbe  process  by  which  this  is  accomplished  is  tlie  same  as  that 
which  presides  over  the  creation  of  the  original  structure.  The  Grst  step 
consists  iu  a  deposit  of  plasma,  the  result  of  the  incited  action  of  the  vessels 
caused  by  the  irritation  of  the  necrosed  bone,  and  this  sub^itaticc,  becoming 
organized,  is  gradually  converted  into  fibro-cartilage,  which,  in  turn,  gives 
way  to  cartilage,  as  tliis  ultimately  does  to  osseous  matter,  the  ^«\o4  tti^wfti. 
for  the  completion  of  the  development  varying,  accotd\^\ft  V>\Xi%  «.%^  »»^ 
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\\poT  of  tbe  patient,  and  the  chsracter  and  amoont  of  the  local  disease,  thnn 
a  rev  weeks  to  several  months.  The  new  bone  is  at  first  a  mere  shell  encu- 
inp  the  old,  and  thus  serving  to  separate  it  from  tbe  8an-onndinf|>  parti, 
which  ill  brook  its  presence.  In  time,  however,  it  increases  id  thicinen, 
being  often  from  three  to  six  lines  in  depth,  and  occasionally,  tfaoagh  not 
generally,  it  is  fally  as  large  as  tbe  original  piece.  Its  sarTace  is  nanall; 
somewhat  rough,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  observe  Qpon  it  considefabit 
eminences  and  depressions,  owing  evidently  to  the  irregnlarity  of  the  deve- 
lopmental process.  The  new  substance,  too,  has  comparatively  little  areolar 
tissue,  and  hence,  if  some  time  have  elapsed  since  its  formation,  it  always  mtl 
with  great  difficulty,  the  resistance  offered  by  it  being  moch  greater  than  that 
of  the  pre-existing  strnctnre.  In  cases  of  long  standing,  indeed,  it  often 
acqnires  the  solidity  and  density  of  ivory,  so  that  it  requires  great  patience 
and  perseverance  to  penetrate  it  with  the  saw  and  pliers.  The  Teasels,  nnder 
sach  circnmstances,  are  always  very  small  and  sparse,  and  the  Haversian 
tnbes  are  traced  with  difficulty.  Id  tbe  long  pieces,  after  the  death  and 
removal  of  the  shaft,  there  is  never  a  complete  reproduction  of  the  mednllary 
canal  and  its  lining  membrane,  or  of  the  endosteum.  In  fact,  the  new  bone, 
although  it  possesses  alt  the  essential  attribntes  of  the  osseous  tisane,  u, 
nevertheless,  a  very  imperfect  type  of  the  original,  and  hence  mach  leM 
capable  of  resisting  tbe  effects  of  disease  and  accident 
The  appearances  of  the  new  bone,  encasing  the  old  or  dead,  are  Bdminhly 
depicted  in  fig.  293,  taken  from  a  apecimei 
Fig-  294.  In  the  collection  of  Professor  PancoaaL 
Owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  disease,  am- 
putation became  necessary. 

In  viewing  the  new  bone  as  it  SDrroandi 
the  old,  its  sur^e  is  found  to  be  pierced 
by  several  apertures,  to  which,  from  thdr 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  rectal  pouch  of 
a  bird,  the  term  cloaca,  fig.  294,  is  usnsllj 
applied.  These  openings,  which  playaa 
important  part  in  the  expnlsioD  of  the 
dead  bone,  owe  their  existence  to  a  de- 
ficiency of  periosteum,  or  of  secreting 
strncturc,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that, 
when  the  formation  of  new  osseons  tissue 
goes  on  uniformly  round  every  portion  of 
the  periphery,  the  old  bone  will  be  com- 
pletely imprisoned,  thns  not  only  obscnr- 
ing  the  diagnosis  hut  rendering  the  re- 
moval of  the  sequester  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  and  perplexity.  The  size  of 
these  cloacffl  varies  in  differcDt  ease*, 
from  that  of  a  three  cent  piece  to  that  of 
a  qnarter  of  a  dollar,  their  shape  being 
generally  rounded,  or  somewhat  oval. 
Kot  onfrequently,  however,  they  presNl 
tbcmseWes  in  the  form  of  long,  irregular 
,   „,     ,  „.       ,  fissures,  or  slits.     Their  number  is  inde- 

de«d  bun*  iTing  ioo»        ciohnI  tibiL  finite;  sometimes  there  is  but  one,  while 

witbis  iba  DtT.  at  Other  times  there  are  as  many  as  half 

a  dozen,  the  latter  number  being  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  necrosis  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia.  Whatever  may  be 
the  size,  form,  or  number  of  these  apertures,  they  always  commuuicate  with 
tbe  surface  of  tbe  \\tn\k  \a  v\\\c\i  l\^«  «ff«ctAd  boue  ia  sitnated,  tbe  paangM 
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between  them  constitating  so  many  channels  for  the  discharge  of  matter  and 
the  ultimate  elimination  of  the  sequester,  although  this,  owing  to  the  inade- 
quate dimensions  of  the  cloacae,  is  seldom  effected  without  the  intervention 
of  art  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  and  one  of  no  little  practical  value,  that 
these  openings  are  always  situated  in  that  portion  of  the  new  bone  which  is 
least  covered  by  soft  parts. 

There  has  been  much  dispute  among  pathologists,  as  to  the  agents  by 
which  the  new  bone  is  produced,  and  the  question  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
even  yet  definitively  settled.  Without  entering  into  any  details,  I  may  state, 
as  the  result  of  personal  observation,  that  the  perfection  of  the  new  bone 
will  generally  be  found  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  integrity  and  activity  of 
the  periosteum.  I  have  always  found  that,  when  this  membrane  has  suffered 
much  during  the  inflammation  which  precedes  and  accompanies  the  necrosis, 
the  reproductive  process,  or  new  osseous  epigenesis,  is  tedious  and  difficult, 
and  often  extremely  inadequate,  the  new  bone  being  comparatively  small  and 
stunted,  and,  therefore,  ill  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  a  substitute  bone.  The 
part  which  the  periosteum  plays  in  the  development  of  the  new  bone  is  well 
shown  in  the  formation  of  cloacie,  which,  as  already  stated,  is  clearly  dependent 
npon  the  partial  destruction  of  that  membrane.  If  the  periosteum  everywhere 
retained  its  integrity,  the  new  bone  would  be  without  a  solitary  opening,  and 
the  consequence  would  be  that  the  sequester,  or  slough,  would  always  be  an 
encysted  or  imprisoned  body.  When  this  membrane  has  perished  along  with 
the  bone,  as  occasionally  happens  in  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  or  femur,  the  new 
bone  will  be  formed  by  the  surrounding  structures,  whatever  these  may  be, 
but  under  such  circumstances  it  is  so  imperfect,  short,  and  thin,  as  hardly 
to  deserve  the  name  of  substitute,  to  which,  in  general,  it  is  so  well  entitled. 

When  the  eschar  presents  itself  as  an  exfoliation,  or  thin  superficial  scale, 
the  breach  is  repaired  through  the  medium  of  granulations,  which,  being  de- 
rived from  the  old  bone,  are  extremely  vascular  and  sensitive,  and  soon 
assume  the  ossific  process,  throwing  out  an  abundance  of  proper  material  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  object  A  similar  process  appears  to  be  set  up 
when  the  central  portion  of  a  bone  perishes ;  for  here  the  endosteum  being 
also  destroyed,  it  can  have  no  agency  in  the  reproductive  act.  When  this 
membrane  retains  its  vitality,  it  must  necessarily  exert  an  important  influence 
as  an  epigenetic  agent 

The  idea  has  been  broached,  and  warmly  defended,  that  when  the  shaft  of 
a  bone  is  necrosed,  so  as  to  leave  merely  its  articular  ends,  the  new  bone  is 
formed  exclusively  by  these  ends,  the  osseous  matter  extending  gradually 
towards  the  middle  of  the  chasm,  and  ultimately  coalescing  there.  Such  a 
theory,  however,  is  altogether  untenable,  being  contrary  to  what  occurs  in 
the  growth  of  the  original  bone,  which  always  takes  place  by  several  distinct 
points,  one  of  which  is  invariably  central.  However  well  the  surviving  ex- 
tremities might  perform  their  duty,  yet,  as  there  is  no  central  nucleus,  serving 
as  a  point  of  departure  for  the  ossific  matter,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
bone  would  always  necessarily  be  so  deficient  at  that  particular  spot  as  to 
disqualify  it  materially  for  the  performance  of  any  useful  functions. 

Symptoms The  symptoms  which  attend  necrosis,  in  its  earlier  stages, 

have  already  been  pointed  out ;  those  which  accompany  the  separation  of  the 
old  bone  and  the  formation  of  the  new,  are,  in  general,  sufficiently  character- 
istic. The  most  important  of  these  are,  little  ulcers,  surrounded  by  large 
unhealthy  granulations,  arranged  in  a  papilla-like  manner;  sinuses  leading 
from  these  ulcers  down  to  the  dead  bone ;  and  a  discharge,  more  or  less 
constant  and  copious,  of  thin,  fetid,  sanious  matter,  or  of  thick,  white,  ino- 
dorous pus ;  accompanied,  in  all  cases,  by  a  certain  amount  of  hardness  and 
swelling,  pain  and  tenderness  on  pressure,  wasting  of  the  soft  parts  abo^^ 
and  below  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  marked  impa\Tm«t\\.  ot  \.\i^  t>x\!L^\Ivyci%  ^^ 
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the  neighboring  joints.  The  general  health  always  saffers;  the  patient  is 
wan  and  emaciated ;  and,  if  the  irritation  is  at  all  extensire,  be  will  osaallj 
have  hectic  fever.  In  some  coses  the  end  of  the  sequester  sticks  oat  at  one 
of  the  cloacffi,  thas  at  once  declaring  the  real  nature  of  the  complaint;  bat 
more  commonly  the  dead  bone  is  completely  imprisoned  by  the  new,  and  can 
only  be  reached  by  the  probe  or  finger,  carried  along  the  sinuses  leading  from 
the  surface  to  the  cloacae.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  separatioD  hai 
been  effected,  or  whether  the  dead  bone  still  maintains  its  relations,  in  some 
degree,  with  the  living,  the  surgeon  may  often  advantageously  use  two  probes, 
introducing  one  at  each  extremity  of  the  eschar,  and  moving  them  alternately 
in  different  directions,  as  may  frequently  be  easily  done  when  the  detachment 
is  complete.  In  general  also  useful  information,  in  this  respect,  may  be  ob- 
tained from  a  consideration  of  the  history  of  the  case,  as  the  size  of  the  affected 
bone,  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  Thus, 
other  things  being  equal,  it  will  usually  be  found  that  a  small  bone  will  be 
more  readily  separated  than  a  large  one,  and  the  bone  of  a  young  subject 
than  that  of  an  old  one,  while  in  every  instance  the  process  may  be  supposed 
to  be  more  advanced  in  proportion  to  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
death  of  the  bone. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  this  disorder  is  variable.  In  general,  it 
may  be  considered  to  be  favorable  when  it  is  owing  to  external  or  local  causes; 
when  it  is  confined  to  the  outer  portion  of  a  bone,  the  necrosis  occnrring  in 
the  form  of  an  exfoliation;  when  it  is  simple  and  of  moderate  extent;  and 
when  the  patient  is  young,  robust,  and  of  a  good  constitution.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  cure  is  difficult,  and  the  issue  doubtful,  when  the  disease  is  exten- 
sive and  complicated  with  other  affections;  when  it  attacks  pieces  which  are 
of  high  importance  on  account  of  their  functions  or  situation  ;  when  it  oc- 
cupies the  interior  of  a  bone,  and  involves  several  parts  of  it ;  when  it  arises 
from  an  internal  or  constitutional  cause,  as  struma  or  syphilis;  when  it  ex- 
tends into  the  adjacent  joints,  especially  when  these  joints  are  of  large  size ; 
and,  lastly,  when  the  patient  is  enfeebled  by  age,  long  suffering,  or  previous 
disease. 

The  time  required  for  the  development  of  the  substitute  bone  will  depend, 
as  already  stated,  in  great  measure,  upon  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  age,  health,  and  condition  of  the  patient,  and  various  other  circum- 
stances which  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  reader.  That  the  whole 
of  a  necrosed  bone  may  be  regenerated,  is  a  fact  so  well  established  as  no 
longer  to  admit  of  any  doubt.  The  new  bone,  however,  as  intimated  else- 
where, is  always,  at  best,  only  an  imperfect  copy,  although,  as  it  respects  its 
functions,  it  usually  answers  the  purpose  well  enough. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  necrosis  must  of  necessity  depend  very  much 
upon  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case.  There  are  three  indications, 
however,  which  deserve  special  attention,  the  first  of  which  is  to  limit  and 
moderate  the  inflammation  which  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  mischief,  the 
second,  to  watch  nature  during  the  separation  of  the  old  bone  and  the  for- 
mation of  the  new,  and  the  third,  to  promote  the  removal  of  the  sequester, 
slough,  or  eschar. 

The  first  of  these  objects,  which  should  always  be  kept  clearly  in  view  by 
the  practitioner,  is  to  be  attained,  of  course,  by  the  proper  employment  of 
antiphlogistic  remedies;  by  the  lancet,  if  the  patient  be  plethoric,  purgatives, 
the  antimonial  and  saline  mixture,  light  diet,  repose,  and  the  free  use  of  opi- 
ates to  allay  pain  and  induce  sleep.  The  affected  parts,  placed  in  an  easy, 
elevated  position,  are  leeched  and  fomented,  or,  what  is  particularly  service- 
able, painted  with  a  strong  solution  of  iodine  at  least  three  times  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  the  surface  being  protected  in  the  intervals  with  an  emol- 
lient anodyne  cataplasm,  or  medicated  water-dressing.     In  some  instances, 
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lin^eat  benefit  is  derived  from  the  application  of  a  blister  larpre  enoogb  to 
encircle  nearly  the  whole  of  the  afifected  limb,  and  kept  on  safficientlj  long  to 
produce  thorongh  vesication.  By  these  means,  the  surgeon  not  only  limits 
the  inflammation,  but  promotes  the  absorption  of  eflTused  fluids,  and  hastens 
the  suppurative  crisis,  which  is  always  inevitable,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
in  every  case  of  this  kind.  As  soon  as  fluctuation  is  perceived,  or  even 
before,  if  there  be  inordinate  pain  and  tension,  or  deep-seated  matter,  a  large 
incision  is  made  at  one  or  more  points,  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of 
the  bone,  in  the  hope  of  saving  osseous  as  well  as  soft  tissue,  especially  the 
periosteum,  the  integrity  of  which  is  so  essential  to  the  development  and 
formation  of  the  substitute  bone.  In  making  the  opening,  due  attention  is, 
of  course,  had  to  drainage,  and  to  the  prevention  of  its  premature  closure. 

The  second  indication  is  to  watch  the  part  and  system  during  the  slough- 
ing process  and  the  stage  of  reparation,  in  order  that  they  may  be  enabled 
to  perform  with  facility  the  arduous  and  important  duties  before  them.  The 
case  requires  active  vigilance  rather  than  active  treatment ;  care,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  disease  do  not  spread,  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  debility 
consequent  upon  the  drainage  and  irritation  do  not  obtain  the  mastery,  and 
80  bring  on  fatal  exhaustion.  A  certain  amount  of  inflammation  must  neces- 
sarily attend  both  processes,  and,  therefore,  action  must  not  be  too  much 
repressed,  lest  nature  be  thmrted,  or,  at  all  events,  embarrassed  in  her  opera- 
tions, operations  which  are  both  salutary  and  needful.  A  nutritious  diet  will 
generally  be  required,  and  the  patient  will  often  be  immensely  benefited  by 
animal  food  and  milk  punch,  ale,  porter,  or  wine,  and  the  use  of  quinine,  iron, 
and  aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  especially  if  he  have  hectic  fever  and  night- 
Bweats.  If  he  can  move  about  on  crutches,  he  should  take  gentle  exercise 
daily  in  the  open  air;  or,  if  this  be  impracticable,  he  should  be  pulled  about 
in  a  hand-car,  or  be  swung  upon  a  hammock.  Attention  is,  of  course,  paid 
to  the  bowels  and  secretions.  Pain  is  allayed  by  anodynes.  The  principal 
local  remedies  are  leeches,  provided  there  is  any  disposition  to  over-action, 
the  daily  application  of  iodine,  and  the  use  of  the  bandage  to  support  not 
merely  the  affected  parts  but  also  the  distal  portion  of  the  limb,  which,  when 
this  precaution  is  neglected,  has  usually  a  tendency  to  become  cedematous. 
Fetor  is  allayed,  and  discharge  moderated,  by  the  chlorides,  introduced  by 
the  syringe  and  sprinkled  upon  the  dressings.  Much  has  been  said  about 
the  employment  of  solvents,  thrown  through  the  principal  sinuses  upon  the 
dead  bone,  in  the  vain  hope  of  promoting  its  gradual  disintegration  and 
elimination.  Special  stress  used  to  be  laid  upon  various  acid  solutions,  par- 
ticularly the  nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  pyroligneous ;  but  experience  has 
proved  that  they  are  always  productive  of  harm,  from  their  irritating  effects 
apon  the  new  bone  and  the  soft  parts,  whilst,  unless  they  are  intolerably 
strong,  they  can  exert  no  destructive  inflnence  whatever  upon  the  sequester 
itself.  If  such  lotions  be  employed  at  all,  they  should,  therefore,  be  em- 
ployed in  the  mildest  possible  form,  simply  with  a  view  to  their  detergent 
and  alterant  effects,  which  are  often  very  salntary,  expediting  the  sloughing 
and  restorative  processes.  In  general,  however,  all  the  good  that  can  be  ex- 
pected to  result  from  such  remedies  may  be  accomplished  by  injections  of 
tepid  water,  impregnated  with  Castile  soap,  a  little  potassa,  or  common  salt, 
followed,  if  there  be  much  fetor,  by  a  weak  solution  of  chlorinated  soda.  If 
new  abscesses  form,  as  occasionally  happens,  they  must  meet  with  prompt 
attention. 

During  this  stage,  a  stage,  I  repeat,  of  comparative  inactivity,  inquiry  is 
made  into  special  diatheses,  or  states  of  the  system.  The  patient  may  be 
strumous,  and,  therefore,  be  in  n^ed  of  anti-strumous  remedies ;  or  his  system 
may  be  impregnated  with  the  syphilitic  posion,  and  a  course  of  wv^t^wx^^^x 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  may  be  required.     It  must  V>^  oW\oxi^  \\v^\*  \v^  ^'^^\^- 
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factory  progress  can  be  made,  in  any  case,  towards  a  enre  so  long  as  the 
system  is  borne  down  by  the  pressure  of  a  vitiated  state  of  the  solids  and 
fluids. 

The  third  indication  is  to  get  rid  of  the  sequester,  for  so  long  as  thii 
remains  it  must  necessarily  act  as  an  irritant,  keeping  up  inflammation  and 
discharge  in  the  parts  with  which  it  lies  in  contact  It  was  geoerallj  sup- 
posed, nntil  recently,  that  the  dead  bone,  during  its  sojourn  among  the  liTiog 
tissues,  was  acted  upon  by  the  absorbent  vessels,  so  as  to  diminish,  more  or 
less,  its  size  and  weight,  the  idea  having  apparently  derived  support  from  the 
altered  and  pitted  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  affected  piece.  The  notion, 
however,  has  been  completely  dispelled  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Galliver, 
who  ascertained,  as  might,  indeed,  have  been  anticipated,  that  snch  an  occur- 
rence is  altogether  impossible.  Pieces  of  necrosed  bone,  carefully  weighed 
before  and  after  exposure,  were  confined  on  suppurating  surfaces,  in  the  me- 
dullary canal,  and  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  substance  for  months,  and  in 
one  instance  for  upwards  of  a  year,  without  undergoing  the  slightest  altera- 
tion whatever.  A  paper,  detailing  nineteen  experiments  of  this  kind,  may 
be  found  in  the  twenty-first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Medico-Chi- 
mrgical  Society  of  London. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  dead  bone  acts  as  an  extraneous  body,  and  that  It  is 
in  nowise  amenable  to  the  agency  of  the  absorbents,  the  indication  plainly  is 
to  remove  it  by  operation.  Such  a  step  is  the  more  imperative  because  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  imprisoned,  the  substitute  bone  forming  a  firm  and 
solid  case  around  it,  and  thus  effectually  preventing  its  extrusion.  The  only 
circumstance  which  should  make  the  practitioner  at  all  hesitate,  is  the  doubt 
which  may  arise  in  his  mind  respecting  the  probability  of  the  dead  bone  being 
completely  detached,  and  the  new  one  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  it,  after 
the  removal  of  the  sequester,  to  maintain  its  position  without  bending  under 
the  weight  of  the  limb,  in  turning  in  bed,  walking,  or  sitting.  If  he  is  satis- 
fied of  this,  as  he  usually  may  be  after  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  facts 
of  the  case,  he  should  at  once  proceed  to  adopt  measures  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  object  The  instruments  which  will  be  required  for  this  purpose 
are  various;  but,  in  general,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  several  scalpels,  a 
trephine,  a  Hey's  saw,  an  elevator,  pliers,  chisels,  and  stout  forceps,  with  a 
good  syringe  for  washing  away  the  osseous  debris  after  the  operation  is  over. 
The  adjoining  cuts  represent  some  of  the  more  important  of  these  instru- 
ments. 

The  incisions  should  always  be  made  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of 
the  bone,  out  of  the  way  of  the  great  vessels  and  nerves.  The  best  plan 
nsually  is  to  select  one  of  the  principal  cloacae,  or,  when  two  or  three  are 
close  together,  especially  if  they  be  on  the  same  plane,  to  connect  them, 
thereby  afi'ording  more  room  to  work  in.  When  the  soft  structures  are  much 
diseased,  they  may  be  included  in  an  elliptical  incision,  as,  in  this  event,  it 
may  be  best  to  get  rid  of  them.  When  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  connect 
two  or  more  cloaces,  the  object  may  be  easily  attained  by  a  Key's  saw,  or,  if 
the  new  bone  is  not  very  thick  and  firm,  by  the  pliers.  The  trephine  is  chiefly 
of  use  when  the  openings  in  the  substitute  bone  are  very  small,  or  when  this 
bone  possesses  unusual  density  and  thickness,  rendering  its  division  extremely 
difficult  by  the  more  ordinary  instruments.  Access  having  thus  been  obtained, 
the  sequester  is  to  be  seized  by  one  of  its  extremities,  with  a  pair  of  forceps 
having  long,  thin  blades,  serrated  on  their  inner  surface,  and  from  a  third  of 
an  inch  to  half  an  inch  in  width,  the  handles  being  well  curved,  so  as  to 
facilitate  prehension  and  maintenance. 

When  the  sequester  is  unusually  long,  it  may  be  necessary  to  divide  it  at 
the  middle,  and  extract  each  piece  separately ;  an  operation  which  Is  always 
easily  performed  with  the  pliers  or  chisel. 
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The  dead  bone  having  beeo  extracted,  the  next  step  is  to  wash  oat  the 
canal  left  by  its  retnora!  with  a  few  syringefiils  of  cold  water  to  clear  awaj^ 
an;  little  pieces,  fragmeDts,  or  debris  (hat  may  have  been  left.  Attention  to 
this  injnDCtioD,  althoagh  generally  neglected,  will  greatly  expedite  recovery 
by  facilitating  the  growth  of  healthy  grannlationa.  The  hemorrhage  attend* 
ing  the  operation  is  often  quite  free,  the  blood  oozing  oat  at  every  point,  in 
Gonaeqnence  of  the  great  vascularity  of  the  parts,  both  oseeoas  and  Eoft,  and 
occasionally  requires  plugging  of  the  cavern  with  lint  steeped  in  some  styptic 
lotion,  as  a  satnrated  solution  of  ainm,  or  alam  and  tannin.  It  is  not  often 
that  any  artery  requires  to  be  tied. 


Pig.  2S5. 


Fig.  20G. 


Fig.  297. 


Rg.  298. 


The  operation  being  completed,  the  edges  of  the  wonnd  are  drawn  lightly 
together  with  adhesive  strips,  and  the  limb,  placed  in  an  easy  position,  is 
bandaged  from  tbe  distal  end  upwards,  the  parts  more  immediately  affected 
being  kept  constantly  wet  with  cold  water,  or  a  weak  spiritnous  lotion.  The 
dressings  are  removed  in  forty-eight  hoars,  when  the  wound  is  well  syringed, 
and  covered  with  an  emollient  poultice,  to  favor  the  grannlating  process. 
The  only  general  means  usaally  required  are  light  diet  and  &  little  attention 
to  the  bowels,  with  a  fall  anodyne  after  the  patient  fi  pat  to  bed.  If  the 
Dew  bone  is  not  safficiently  strong  to  prevent  the  limb  mm  bvndioB  or  break- 
ing, it  must  be  supported  by  appropriate  splint 
made  of  Bole.lealher,  gntta-percna,  <  <-   -  ■ 
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Soon  after  the  seqnester  has  been  removed,  whether  b;  nature  or  art,  Ihe 
new  osseous  shell  begins  to  contract,  and  by  deprrees  assumeB  the  shape  of 
the  old  bone,  which  ii  is  desifined  to  replace.  While  this  change  is  going 
on  externally,  osseous  inDtt«r  is  deiiosited  opon  the  inner  surrace  of  the  shell, 
as  well  as  npon  the  articular  ends  of  the  sarfiving  portions,  thereby  gnidaallf 
filling  np  the  cavity,  the  period  required  for  this  being  generally  in  prapor 
tion  to  the  size  of  the  eschar.  The  medullary  canal,  in  case  of  there  having 
been  one,  is,  as  already  stated,  seldom  re-established. 

It  is  not  often,  at  the  present  day,  that,  with  proper  manegemeDt,  the 
practitioner  is  not  able  to  effect  a  cure  in  necrosis;  in  general  even  with  little 
deformity  or  loss  of  function.  Cases  do,  however,  occnr,  vrhere,  in  conse- 
quence of  neglect  or  injadicions  treatment,  the  neighboring  stractares  are  so 
extensively  and  ruinously  involved  as  to  render  it  difficnlt,  if  not  impossible, 
to  save  the  patient  nitbont  sacriGcing  the  limb.  Such  an  event  will  be  par- 
ticularly liable  to  happen  when  a  large  joint  is  implicated,  as,  for  instance, 
that  of  the  knee  in  necrosis  of  the  thigh,  or  of  the  ankle  in  necrosis  of  the 
tibia.  Under  such  circnm stances,  hardly  anything  short  of  ampntation  will 
be  likely  to  answer ;  and  a  similar  procednre  may  become  necessary  when  the 
patient's  constitation  is  so  ranch  shattered  by  previous  or  concomitant  disease 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  holding  out  dnring  the  time  which  may 
be  required  for  the  separation  of  the  dead  bone  firom  the  living.  In  other 
cases,  again,  amputation  may  be  demanded  on  account  of  hemorrhage  from 
some  large  sinus,  presenting  itself  either  as  a  general  oozing,  or  as  a  flow  front 
an  artery  of  considerable  size,  opened  by  ulcerative  action,  under  circnmstaDcei 
when  the  loss  of  a  few  more  ounces  of  blood  might  prove  fatal.  It  is  impos* 
sible,  however,  to  exercise  too  much  caution  in  attempting  to  decide  bo  grave 
a  question.  In  weighing  the  several  points  involved  in  its  consideration,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  t!ie  fact  that  coses,  apparently  of  the  most  forlorn 
character,  where  life  literally  bangs,  as  it  were,  by  a  thread,  will  sometimes 
promptly  recover  upon  the  removal  of  the  dead  bone.  Finally,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  excision  of  an  entire  bone  has  often  been  advantageonsly 
performed,  especially  of  late  years,  recovery  taking  place  ffith  comparatirelj 
little  deformity. 

SECT.  VII. — SOFTENINO. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  osteomalacia,  mollities  ossiam,  or  softening 
of  the  bones,  is  a  diminution  of  the  firmness  and  solidity  of  the  osseons  tissne, 
depending  upon  the  gradual  removal  of  its  earthy  constituents,  and  the  depo- 
sition of  a  reddish  sero-albuminons,  oily. 
Fig.  300.  ur  greasy  substance.    The  malady  is  often 

confounded  with  rachitis,  but  differs  from 
it  in  the  circumslance,  first,  of  its  being 
a  disorder  of  adult  life;  and  secondly,  in 
being  always  attended  with  severe  pain; 
whereas  rickets  is  peculiar  to  infancy,  and 
free  from  local  suffering. 

Extent. — Softening  of  the  osseous  tis- 
sue varies  in  degree  and  extent,  occurring 
at  one  time  as  a  very  slight  affection,  with 
hardly  any  appreciable  change  of  stme- 
turo,  and  at  another  as  a  most  serious 
lesion,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish any  trace  of  the  normal  enbatance. 
In  regard  to  its  extent,  it  may  be  genetal 
oc  partial,  in  the  one  case  perrading  tbe 
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eatire  skeleton,  while  in  the  other  it  is  limited  to  particalar  bones,  or  portions 
of  bone.  Of  general  osteomalacia,  the  case  of  Madame  So  plot,  which  has 
long  since  become  classical,  and  which  has  been  so  minutely  described  by 
Morand,  the  younger,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris, 
for  1710,  affords  a  characteristic,  as  well  as  a  most  extraordinary  example, 
as  shown  in  fig.  300.  This  female,  who  was  thirty-seven  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  her  death,  had  her  bones  so  completely  softened  that  they  coold  be 
bent  like  wax,  and  pat  in  almost  any  position,  although  she  herself  had  lost 
all  control  over  them,  her  head  and  left  arm  being  the  only  parts  she  coold 
move.  Most  generally  the  disorder  is  confined  to  particular  bones,  especially 
the  ribs,  sternum,  vertebrae,  and  pelvic  pieces. 

Morbid  Anatomy, — The  osseous  tissue  in  this  disease  gradually  loses  its 
firmness  and  solidity,  becoming  ultimately  so  soft  and  pliant  that  it  may  be 
easily  bent,  if  not  cut.  It  is  of  a  pale  reddish  color,  often  inclining  to  yel- 
low, is  specifically  lighter  than  the  healthy  structure,  and  is  infiltrated  with  a 
turbid,  viscid  serum,  removable  by  pressure.  Occasionally  the  osseous  fibres 
are  widely  separated  from  each  other,  so  as  to  leave  large  cells,  which  are 
filled  with  a  bloody-looking,  adipose  substance.  When  this  is  the  case,  the 
bone  is  sometimes  remarkably  pliant,  bending  like  semi-concrete  wax.  Boil- 
ing completely  dissolves  it ;  and  exposure  to  the  air,  by  abstracting  its  moist- 
ure, sensibly  diminishes  its  weight.  Such  are  the  principal  changes  observable 
in  the  osseous  tissue.  The  periosteum  over  the  affected  part  is  abnormally 
thick,  rough,  and  but  feebly  adherent;  it  is  of  a  grayish  hue,  deeply  injected, 
and,  like  the  bone,  infiltrated  with  sanguinolent  matter.  Upon  being  macer- 
ated, however,  it  is  found  to  retain  its  fibrous  structure.  The  marrow  is 
converted  into  a  reddish,  greasy  sanies;  and  the  medullary  membrane  is 
wasted  away  to  a  few  soft,  cellular  shreds.  The  cartilages  sometimes  partici- 
pate in  the  softening,  while  the  muscles  are  pale,  atrophied,  and  infiltrated 
with  a  reddish  fluid. 

The  softening  generally  involves  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone ;  but 
cases  occur  in  which  the  outer  table  remains  unchanged,  consisting  of  a  thin, 
brittle  shell.  The  disorder  obviously  consists  either  in  an  inordinate  absorp- 
tion of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  upon  which  the  solidity  of  the  osseous  struc- 
ture naturally  depends,  or  in  a  deficient  deposition  of  this  matter  into  its 
meshes.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  bones  become  specifically 
lighter  in  this  disease ;  and  Dr.  Bostock  has  ascertained  the  additional  fact 
that  they  contain  nearly  eighty  parts  of  animal  substance  in  the  hundred. 
The  experiments  of  this  gentleman  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  those  of 
Dr.  G.  O.  Kees,  of  London,  who,  from  a  careful  analysis  of  three  diseased 
specimens,  taken  from  the  same  adult  subject,  obtained  the  following  results, 
which  he  has  compared  with  those  furnished  by  healthy  bone  : — 


Diseased. 

Healthy. 

EarthR. 

Animal  matter. 

Earths. 

Animal  matter. 

Fibnla     . 

.     32.50 

67.50 

60.02 

39.98 

Rib 

.    30.00 

70.00 

57.49 

42.51 

Vertebra . 

.     26.13 

73.87 

57.42 

42.58 

On  examining  this  table,  it  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  diseased  as  well 
as  in  the  sound  state,  the  fibula  contains  more  earthy  matter  than  the  rib, 
and  the  rib  more  than  the  vertebra.  In  health,  the  vertebra  and  rib  approach 
very  nearly  in  their  proportions  of  animal  and  saline  ingredients,  whereas,  in 
softening,  a  considerable  difference  obtains. 

Causes, — What  are  the  causes  of  this  remarkable  disease,  or  the  circum- 
stances which  influence  its  origin  and  development?  Upon  this  subject, 
unfortunately,  science  is  almost  completely  silent.  A  great  TarietY  of  can»^ 
have  been  accused  as  being  capable  of  prodocing  It,  v  *  ^  12^^1 « 
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rbeamatic,  syphilitic,  or  scorbatic  state  of  the  system;  but,  in  admitting  soch 
an  agency,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  vast  nnmbers  of  [yersons  labor 
nnder  such  a  taint,  and  yet  are  never  the  subjects  of  osteomalacia.  That  it 
may  occasionally  induce  softening  of  the  osseous  tissue  is  extremely  probable; 
bnt  that  this  occurrence  is  frequent  all  experience  plainly  contradicts.  The 
whole  course  of  the  disease  shows  it  to  be  essentially  connected  with  a  vitiated 
and  depraved  condition  both  of  the  solids  and  fluids ;  but  whether  the  dis- 
order  of  the  one  precedes  that  of  the  other,  or  whether  they  have  a  simul- 
taneous origin,  and  afterwards  keep  steady  and  regular  pace  with  each  other, 
are  questions  which  our  knowledge  is  inadequate  to  solve.  However  pro- 
voked, it  is  sufficiently  apparent  that  the  structures  which  are  its  seat  are  in 
a  state  of  inflammation,  and  that  this  inflammation  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  production  of  the  changes  which  characterize  it.  We  cannot,  as 
rational  pathologists,  assume  any  other  ground ;  for,  how  else  can  we  accoont 
for  the  excessive  vascularity  of  the  affected  tissue,  the  sanguinolent  nature  of 
the  infiltrated  fluids,  the  thickened,  spongy,  and  congested  condition  of  the 
periosteum,  and,  finally,  the  atrocious  and  constant  pains  which  form  so  nota- 
ble a  feature  in  the  history  of  osteomalacia?  All  these  circumstances 
unerringly  point  to  inflammation  as  the  great  agent  in  the  production  of 
these  changes ;  changes  which,  when  existing  in  the  soft  stmctures,  are  in- 
variably referred  to  this  cause,  and  to  none  other.  The  morbid  action,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  is  always  of  a  chronic  character,  and  is  attended  with  important 
lesion  of  nutrition,  leading  to  the  removal  of  the  earthy  matter  of  the  bones, 
and  the  excretion  of  it  from  the  system,  or  its  deposition  among  parts  where 
it  does  not  naturally  occur.  Or,  what  is  more  probable,  there  is  both  absorp- 
tion of  the  original  solid  structure  and  a  want  of  secretion  of  new,  thus 
causing  a  complete  disintegration,  or  decomposition,  of  the  osseoas  tissue. 
All  these  circumstances  are  sufficiently  obvious  and  tangible ;  but  if  we  attempt 
to  go  beyond  them,  we  involve  ourselves  at  once  in  difficulties,  from  which  it 
is  found  impossible  to  extricate  ourselves. 

Age  and  Sex, — Osteomalacia  is  rarely  seen  before  the  age  of  puberty ;  its 
favorite  period  of  attack  is  between  the  thirtieth  and  fiftieth  year.  Another 
singular  feature  in  its  history  is  that  it  takes  place  much  more  frequently  in 
women  than  in  men,  in  the  proportion,  it  has  been  said,  of  ten  to  three,  hot 
upon  this  subject  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  give  any  definite  information. 
It  is  most  common  in  females  who  have  borne  several  children,  and  in  a  num- 
ber of  instances  it  has  seemed  to  commence  within  a  short  time  after  parturi- 
tion. Several  cases  have  l)een  reported  where  it  was  hereditary,  having  been 
distinctly  traced  through  three  generations,  but  in  none  of  the  offspring  did 
it  show  itself  until  after  puberty. 

Symptoms, — The  invasion  and  progress  of  this  disease  are  generally  very 
insidious.  The  earliest,  and,  for  a  long  time,  the  most  prominent,  symptom 
is  pain  in  the  limbs,  spine,  and  pelvis,  of  a  wandering,  shifting  character, 
which  the  patient  usually  supposes  to  be  of  a  rheumatic  nature,  and  which  is 
often  so  severe  as  to  cause  immense  distress,  especially  at  night,  and  in  damp, 
chilly  states  of  the  atmosphere.  By  and  by,  dyspncea  sets  in,  with  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart,  and  a  sense  of  constriction  across  the  chest,  and  the  patient 
is  seized  with  an  overwhelming  feeling  of  prostration,  which  utterly  unfits 
him  for  business,  and  usually  compels  him  to  keep  his  bed.  If  he  attempts 
to  walk  his  limbs  bend  under  him,  and  if  the  effort  be  often  repeated,  they  soon 
become  badly  curved ;  should  his  toe  catch  in  the  folds  of  the  carpet,  or  should 
he  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  trip,  or  fall,  or  give  his  body  a  sudden  twist,  he 
will  probably  hear  some  of  his  bones  crack,  and  yield  under  the  superincum- 
bent weight.  Emaciation  gradually  takes  place,  the  appetite  is  deranged, 
the  skin  is  bathed  with  clammy  perspiration,  the  tongue  is  foul,  the  bowels 
are  irregular,  being  either  costive  or  too  loose,  and  the  urine,  sarcharged 
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with  earthy  phosphates,  is  very  thick,  heavy,  of  a  whitish  aspect,  and  fre- 
quently also  aibaminoas.  In  the  latter  stages  of  the  malady  the  saliva,  tears, 
and  sweat  often  contain  similar  ingredients.  Great  distortion  frequently 
occurs,  the  bones  bending  in  every  direction,  and  thus  effectually  disqualify- 
ing them  for  the  performance  of  their  functions.  The  chest  projects  like  that 
of  a  pigeon,  the  spine  is  bent  laterally,  as  well  as  backwards,  the  pelvis  is 
twisted,  or  rotated  upon  its  axis,  and  the  whole  stature  of  the  individual  is 
sensibly  diminished,  the  head  being  thrust  down  between  the  shoulders,  which 
are  unnaturally  arched  and  prominent.  Amidst  all  this  disturbance,  how- 
ever, the  intellect  is  unclouded,  menstruation  is  perfect,  and  even  conception 
is  still  possible.  The  period  at  which  death  occurs  varies  from  a  few  months 
to  several  years,  its  approaches  being  usually  very  gradual,  and  the  conse- 
quence of  sheer  exhaustion. 

Diagnosis, — Osteomalacia  is  liable,  as  already  stated,  to  be  mistaken  for 
rachitis.  While  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  two  diseases  have  several  fea- 
tures in  common  with  each  other,  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  possess  suffi- 
cient points  of  dissimilarity  to  justify  us  in  considering  them  as  separate 
affections.  The  chief  differences  are  the  following :  Osteomalacia  is  rarely 
seen  before  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  thirty,  while  rachitis  is  altogether  pecu- 
liar to  infancy  and  childhood,  the  disease  in  the  former  attacking  the  bones 
after  the  completion  of  ossification,  whereas,  in  the  latter,  it  assails  them 
before  they  are  fully  developed.  In  softening,  the  patient  is  harassed  with 
excessive  pain  and  an  overwhelming  sense  of  exhaustion ;  in  rickets,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  a  total  absence  of  pain,  and  the  little  patient  generally 
retains  a  good  share  of  strength.  In  osteomalacia  there  is  more  deformity 
than  in  rachitis ;  the  disease  is  also  of  a  more  fatal  character,  few  persons 
getting  well,  whereas  in  rachitis  recovery  is  the  rule,  death  the  exception. 
Softening  is  much  more  common  in  women  than  in  men,  especially  in  such  as 
have  had  several  childreu  ;  rachitis,  on  the  contrary,  is  nearly  equally  frequent 
in  both  sexes.  In  softening  the  urine  always  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
earthy  matter,  whereas  in  rickets  this  excretion  is  usually  latcritious.  Finally, 
the  two  affections  are  signalized  by  marked  differences  in  their  anatomical 
character.  In  osteomalacia  the  osseous  structure  is  completely  disintegrated 
and  decomposed ;  in  rachitis,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  merely  modified,  and 
therefore  susceptible  of  restoration. 

Prognosis. — Osteomalacia  is  generally  a  fatal  disease.  Hence  Solly  and 
some  other  authors  are  inclined  to  regard  it  as  of  a  truly  malignant  character. 
Such  an  opinion  is,  of  course,  untenable,  but  it  serves  to  show  how  exceed- 
ingly unmanageable  the  disease  has  hitherto  proved  to  be  in  the  hands  even 
of  the  best  practitioners.  The  period  at  which  death  occurs  is  very  variable, 
some  patients  dying  in  a  few  months,  others  not  under  several  years. 

Treatment The  progress  of  osteomalacia  can  be  arrested  only  by  causing 

a  change  in  the  action  of  the  secernent  vessels,  but  as  we  know  of  no  means 
that  are  capable  of  doing  this,  all  that  can  be  done,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  science,  is  to  endeavor  to  improve  the  general  health  by  a  well  regulated 
diet  and  the  employment  of  tonics,  as  iron  and  quinine,  the  shower  bath, 
and  change  of  air.  Mercury  has  occasionally  been  administered,  and  carried 
to  the  extent  of  ptyalism,  but,  instead  of  proving  beneficial,  it  has  generally 
been  productive  of  injury  by  still  further  exhausting  the  powers  of  life. 
Phosphate  of  lime,  as  having  a  tendency  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  osseous 
matter,  has  also  been  tried,  but  apparently  with  no  better  effect.  If  we  adopt 
the  idea  that  the  disease  is  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  antiphlogistics  ought 
to  be  advantageous,  but  thus  far  their  employment  has  yielded  no  good  results, 
but  rather  the  reverse.  When  the  disease  is  fully  established,  confinement 
in  the  bed  or  upon  a  soft  clastic  mattress  will  be  necessary,  and  every  gre- 
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caation  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  occurreoce  of  cnrratore  and  fracture 
of  the  effected  bones.     Pain  must  be  relieved  bjr  the  liberal  nse  of  anodjncL 


SECT.  ym. — BAonina. 

Rachitis,  or  rickets,  is  a  disease  of  the  OBseoaB  tissae,  consisting  in  a  deE- 
ciency  both  of  its  earth;  and  organic  elcmentB,  as  is  shown  by  the  diminished 
qnantity  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
Fig.  301.  lime,  and  the  absence  of  chondrio  and 

gelatin,  which  form  snch  important  con- 
stituents of  normal  bone.  The  conie- 
qaence  is  that  the  different  classei  of  ■ 
bone — the  long,  short,  and  flat — become 
BO  excessively  softened  as,  in  time,  to 
yield  under  tlie  slightest  pressure,  bend- 
ing  and  twisting  in  various  directions, 
and  thus  occasioning  serioua  and  gene- 
rally irremediable  deformity,  as  obserred 
in  the  drawing,  Gg.  301,  taken  from  a 
patient  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital. 

Bicliets  is  emphatically  a  disease  of 
early  infancy,  being  most  freqaeotlj  wit- 
nessed from  the  eighteenth  to  the  tirea- 
tieth  month,  although  many  cases  occnr 
before  the  end  of  the  first  year.  No» 
and  then  an  instance  is  observed  as  late 
as  the  twelfth  year ;  bnt  this  is  extremely 
uncommon,  and  altogether  contrary  to 
the  usual  course  of  the  affection.  Occa- 
sionally rachitis  shows  itself  as  an  intra- 
uterine malady.  Both  sexes  are  liable 
to  it,  and,  apparently,  nearly  in  an  eqnal 
degree.  Cases  have  occurred  in  trhicli 
RLckotiL  it  seemed  to  be  hereditary,  or  in  which 

it  attaciied  several  members  of  the  aame 
.  family.  It  would  appear  from  the  accurate  and  masterly  nccoant  of  this 
disease  by  Qlisson,  published  upwards  of  two  centuries  ago,  that  it  first  took 
its  rise  in  the  western  parts  of  England  about  the  year  1620,  from  which  it 
gradually  spread  over  the  rest  of  Europe;  where,  however,  especially  in 
Great  Britain,  it  is  now  comparatively  rare.  In  this  country  it  lias  always 
been  extremely  uncommon,  even  among  the  lower  classes,  whose  children  are 
its  most  frequent  subjects. 

Vautei Much  labor  has  been  spent  by  writers  in  endeavoring  to  ascertain 

the  exciting  causes  of  rickets,  but  really  to  so  little  purpose  that  our  know- 
ledge regarding  it  can  hardly  be  said,  even  at  the  present  day,  to  be  more 
accurate  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Glisson  and  his  immediate  snccesson. 
Tram  the  circumstance  of  its  appearing  occasionally  in  several  children  of 
the  same  family,  it  has  by  many  been  considered  as  hereditary,  nearly  all  the 
older,  and  not  a  few  of  the  modern,  antharities  concnrriug  in  this  view  of  its 
origin.  It  lias  also  been  supposed,  and  apparently  with  as  little  reason,  to 
have  an  intimate  connection  wiih  a  syphilitic,  strumous,  or  scorbutic  state 
of  the  constitution.  Others,  again,  have  referred  its  origin  to  the  inflaence 
of  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  such  as  results  from  living  in  damp,  crowded,  and 
ill-ventilated  under-ground  apartments;  bnt  it  docs  not  appear,  so  far  as  I 
am  able  to  ascertain,  th;il  the  children  of  such  residents  either  in  this  or  other 
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countries  are  particalarlj  prone  to  the  complaint ;  certainly  not  so  macb  so 
as  to  render  it  a  special  object  of  observation.  Finally,  there  are  many 
practitioners  who  look  npon  it  as  being  dae  to  the  use  of  unwholesome  or 
imperfect  alimentation,  cansing  an  impoverished  state  of  the  blood,  with 
lesion  of  innervation  and  nutrition ;  and  this  is,  perhaps,  as  plausible  a  view 
as  can  at  present  be  taken  of  the  subject.  With  regard  to  its  connection 
with  scrofula,  it  may  be  observed  that  rickets  rarely  coexists  with  tubercle, 
and  also  that  the  former  disease  does  not  generally  occur  so  early  in  life  as 
the  latter.  If  syphilis  has  any  agency  in  the  production  of  rachitis,  it  re- 
quires to  be  proved,  which  it  has  not  yet  been,  that  the  offspring  of  persons 
laboring  under  that  malady  are  more  prone  to  its  attacks  than  other  children. 
Whatever  the  exciting  cause  may  be,  there  is  no  question  that  the  immediate 
one  is  a  de6ciency  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  upon  which  the  solid- 
ity of  the  osseous  tissue  essentially  depends.  How  far  the  want  of  chondrin 
and  gelatin,  which  are  such  important  elements  of  healthy  bone,  may  dis- 
qualify the  osseous  tissue  in  rachitis  for  the  reception  of  earthy  matter  is  a 
problem  which  has  not  been  determined. 

Morbid  Anatomy, — The  alterations  of  the  osseous  tissue  consequent  upon 
this  disease  may  be  conveniently  arranged  under  three  heads,  each  possessing 
marked  peculiarities.  In  the  Urst,  the  bones  seem  to  be  saturated  with  a 
reddish,  watery  fluid ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  which  is  also  interposed 
between  their  outer  surface  and  the  periosteum,  on  the  one  hand,  and  between 
the  medullary  membrane  and  their  internal  walls,  on  the  other.  At  a  more 
advanced  period,  this  fluid  is  replaced  by  a  sort  of  gelatiniform  substance, 
which,  being  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  situations  here  specified,  be- 
comes gradually  organized  and  vascular,  and  ultimately  adheres  with  great 
firmness  to  the  parts  with  which  it  lies  in  contact.  The  periosteum  is  thick- 
ened and  injected,  the  nutrient  vessels  are  remarkably  enlarged,  and  the 
medullary  membrane  is  sensibly  altered  in  its  character;  the  changes  which 
it  has  undergone  being  similar  to  those  of  the  fibrous  envelop  just  mentioned, 
though  less  in  degree.  The  lamellee  of  the  long  bones,  naturally  so  hard 
and  compact,  are  a  good  deal  softened,  while  the  areolar  structure  is  greatly 
rarefied,  many  of  the  cells  being  more  than  double  the  natural  size.  Similar 
alterations  are  observed  in  the  short  and  flat  bones. 

In  the  second  stage,  a  peculiar  spongoid  substance  is  formed  between  the 
periosteum  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  bones,  varying  from  two  to  three 
lines,  or  upwards,  in  thickness  ;  and  which,  by  the  pressure  it  exerts  upon 
the  lamellae  of  the  compact  tissue,  sometimes  forces  them  inwards  upon  the 
medullary  canal,  thus  greatly  reducing  it  in  size,  if  not  entirely  obliterating 
it.  Simultaneously  with  these  changes  the  bones  are  rendered  so  soft  that 
they  may  easily  be  bent,  cut,  and  even  indented  with  the  finger. 

In  the  third  stage — that  of  resolution — the  recently  formed  substance  in 
the  long  bones,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  flat  and  short,  assumes  a  compact 
character,  and  becomes  gradually  identified  with  the  pre-existing  tissues, 
which  at  the  same  time  regain  their  primitive  solidity.  Owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  this  new  matter,  the  bones  are  much  larger  than  in  the  natural  state, 
and  their  firmness,  especially  in  the  adult,  resembles  that  of  ivory.  Hence 
the  term  ehumation  is  sometimes  applied  to  this  state  of  the  skeleton. 

W^hen  rachitis  proves  fatal,  the  body  is  usually  found  in  a  state  of  excessive 
emaciation ;  the  muscles  are  thin,  pale,  and  flabby ;  the  adipose  matter  is 
almost  entirely  consumed ;  the  cerebral  substance  is  unnaturally  soft ;  the 
liver  and  spleen  are  enlarged  and  flaccid  ;  the  intestines  are  attenuated  and 
distended  with  gas,  and  there  is  not  unfrequently  marked  tumefaction  of  the 
muciparous  glands ;  the  mesenteric  ganglions  are  increased  in  volume  and 
consistence ;  the  heart  is  softened  and  smaller  than  common ;  the  lungs^ 
which  are  often  congested,  are  more  or  less  tubercuUz^d  \t\  «Xioxj\.  ^\3kft-^vs>isv 
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of  the  cases ;  and  the  bronchical  ganglions  are  hjpertrophied,  loaded  with 
serosity,  and  of  a  deep  pnrplish  hue.  Occasionally  there  is  partial  osslficatioD 
of  the  arteries,  mascles,  and  other  structures,  as  if  they  had  become  the  reci- 
pients of  the  earthy  matter  which  naturally  appertains  to  the  bones. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  rickets  possess  nothing  of  a  definite  charac- 
ter in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  the  approaches  of  which  are  generally 
stealthy,  and  at  times  almost  imperceptible.  The  child  is  observed  gradually 
to  lose  its  health  and  spirits,  becoming  dull  and  listless,  and  laboring  under 
derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  especially  flatulence  and  colicky  paioi. 
After  a  while,  marked  emaciation  sets  in  ;  the  muscles  are  soft  and  flabby; 
the  abdomen  is  tympanitic  ;  the  skin  is  dry  and  sallow ;  the  face  looks  pale 
and  doughy;  the  urine  is  scanty,  turbid,  and  lateritious;  and  the  alrine 
evacuations  are  thin,  watery,  and  fetid,  there  being  nearly  always  consider- 
able diarrhoea.  Dentition  advances  slowly,  and  the  teeth,  having  a  black, 
fuliginous  aspect,  often  begin  to  decay  almost  as  soon  as  they  have  pierced 
the  gums.  The  fontanels  and  sutures  are  more  open  than  in  the  natural  state; 
and  the  whole  process  of  ossification  is  peculiarly  slow  and  imperfect,  or, 
rather,  it  may  be  said  to  be  almost  stationary,  if  not  actually  retrogressive. 
As  the  disease  advances,  the  bones  grow  more  and  more  soft,  and,  being  un- 
able to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  body  or  to  resist  the  action  of  the  musclei, 
are  at  length  strangely  and  frightfully  distorted.  The  head,  although  abnor- 
mally small,  is  disproportionately  large  to  the  size  of  the  face,  and  is  sunk 
down  between  the  shoulders ;  the  clavicles  are  bent  and  extremely  salient; 
the  spine  is  curved  in  various  directions,  especially  laterally,  and  diminished 
in  length ;  the  pelvic  bones  are  curved  inwards,  so  as  to  lessen  very  materi- 
ally the  corresponding  cavity ;  the  ribs  are  flattened,  and  the  chest,  in  conse- 
quence, is  sensibly  increased  in  its  antero-posterior  diameter,  giving  it  a 
narrow,  pigeon-shaped  appearance.  The  bones  of  the  extremities  are 
shortened,  bent,  and  twisted  upon  their  axes,  while  their  articular  ends,  or 
epiphyses,  are  softened,  rarefied,  and  greatly  expanded,  thus  appearing  much 
larger  and  more  prominent  than  naturally.  If  the  child  has  begun  to  walk, 
he  becomes  daily  more  feeble  on  his  legs ;  he  waddles,  trips,  falls,  and  soon 
returns  to  his  nurse's  arms. 

In  rachitis,  there  is  an  actual  arrest  of  development  of  the  bones,  and, 
although  this  want  of  growth  pervades  the  entire  skeleton,  yet  it  is  always 
most  conspicuous  in  the  lower  extremities,  the  femur,  tibia,  and  fibula  being 
often  fully  one-third  shorter  than  in  the  natural  state,  and  also  diminished  in 
diameter,  except  at  the  epiphyses,  which,  as  already  seen,  are  always  unusu- 
ally large  and  prominent,  especially  if  the  child  has  been  a  good  deal  on  his 
feet.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur  are  some- 
times forced  by  the  weight  of  the  body  into  a  horizontal  position  below  the 
level  of  the  great  trochanter ;  the  individual  is  bow-legged,  and  the  joints 
of  the  knee  and  ankle  sufier  great  distortion  from  the  weakened  and  relaxed 
condition  of  their  ligaments.  The  Hat  bones,  during  the  reparative  process, 
become  solidified  and  hypertrophicd  in  their  areolar  texture,  while  the  long 
ones  are  increased  in  thickness  and  strength  along  the  concavity  of  their 
curvatures  that  they  may  l)e  the  better  able  to  support  the  superincumbent 
pressure,  and  resist  the  eflfects  of  muscular  action. 

Diagnosis. — The  only  disease  of  the  bones  with  which  rachitis  is  at  all 
liable  to  be  confounded  is  osteomalacia  or  softening.  The  signs  of  distinc- 
tion, however,  are  commonly  very  evident.  In  the  first  place,  rachitis  is  an 
affection  of  infancy  and  early  childhood,  whereas  mollescence  never  occun 
until  after  middle  age.  Secondly,  in  rickets  the  softened  and  flexible  state 
of  the  skeleton  is  only  temporary;  after  a  time,  a  process  of  repair  is  set  up, 
and,  gradually  continuing,  the  affected  tissues  become  at  length  more  firm 
and  compact  than  they  are  in  the  natural  state ;  in  osteomalacia,  on  the  con* 
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trary,  the  disease,  once  began,  generally  progresses  nntil  the  patient  is  worn 
oat  by  his  saffering,  no  attempt  being  usnallj  made  at  restoration.  Thirdly, 
in  rachitis  there  is  no  material  alteration  in  the  arine,  whereas  in  mollescence 
this  flaid  is  always  loaded  with  a  large  quantity  of  earthy  salts,  the  kidneys 
taking  on  a  vicarioas  action,  and  so  carrying  off  the  material  destined  for  the 
supply  of  the  bones.  Lastly,  in  rickets  there  is  an  actual  arrest  of  develop- 
ment, in  consequence  of  which  the  bones  remain  disproportionately  short, 
thin,  and  dwarfish ;  in  softening,  9n  the  contrary,  the  affected  pieces  retain 
their  normal  shape,  although  they  are  so  changed  in  their  consistence  that 
they  may  readily  be  cut  and  bent  in  almost  any  direction. 

Prognotis, — The  prognosis  of  rachitis  is  generally  unfavorable,  for, 
although  many  patients  escape  with  their  lives,  yet  few  recover  without 
permanent  deformity.  In  regard  to  the  danger  to  life,  it  is  commonly  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  bones  affected,  the  rapid  progress  of  the  com- 
plaint, and  the  age  of  the  subject.  Experience  has  determined  that  very 
young  children  are  more  liable  to  die  of  it  than  those  who  are  more  advanced 
in  years,  and  those  who  are  born  of  scrofulous  parents  than  those  who  come 
into  the  world  under  more  happy  auspices.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is 
extremely  variable ;  being  very  tardy  at  one  time,  and  very  rapid  at  another. 
In  general,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  several  years  elapse 
before  complete  recovery  occurs.  The  progress  of  the  cure  is  often  fatally 
arrested  by  some  intercurrent  malady,  as  measles,  scarlatina,  smallpox,  or 
cholera.  The  longer  recovery  is  postponed,  the  greater  will  be  the  danger 
of  serious  deformity.  The  duration  of  life  is  not  necessarily  shortened  in 
persons  who  get  well  of  rickets,  cases  having  occurred  of  their  having 
attained  the  age  of  sixty,  seventy,  or  even  seventy-five. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  rachitis  is  far  from  being  satisfactory,  or 
based  upon  sound  philosophical  principles.  If,  as  has  been  asserted,  every 
evil  has  its  remedy,  it  is  certain  that  human  ingenuity  has  not  yet  succeeded 
in  discovering  any  for  this.  The  first  point  which  it  is  of  importance  to  in- 
culcate is  that,  in  rachitis,  active  measures  are  out  of  the  question,  our  chief 
reliance  being  upon  a  properly  regulated  regimen  and  the  use  of  tonics,  with 
a  view  to  the  invigoration  of  the  general  system,  and  an  improved  condition 
of  the  blood,  which,  although  it  has  never  been  thoroughly  investigated  in 
this  disease,  is  beyond  doubt  materially  altered  in  some  of  its  component 
elements.  Whatever,  therefore,  has  a  tendency  to  strengthen  the  patient, 
and  enrich  the  circulating  mass,  must  prove  indirectly  beneficial  in  removing 
the  disease,  and  should  claim  serious  consideration  in  every  case. 

The  diet  should  be  mild  and  nutritious,  comprising  an  adequate  amount  of 
nourishment  in  the  smallest  possible  space,  so  as  not  to  oppress  the  stomach 
and  create  flatulence  and  acidity.  The  best  article  will,  of  course,  be  the 
mother's  milk,  or,  when  this  is  insufficient  or  unwholesome,  fresh  cow's  milk, 
or,  better  still,  the  milk  of  the  ass,  which  is  now  so  much  used  in  some  of  the 
larger  cities  of  continental  Europe,  and  which  approaches  nearer,  in  its  com- 
position, to  human  milk  than  that  of  any  other  animal.  If  the  teeth  are 
properly  developed,  a  small  amount  of  animal  food  will  be  nseful,  especially 
fat  bacon,  well  boiled,  and  not  too  salt,  with  good  stale  bread,  and  a  little 
mashed  potato.  The  body  should  be  washed  at  least  twice  a  day  with  salt 
water,  followed  by  dry  friction,  or  rubbed  with  a  moderately  stiff  salt  towel ; 
and,  if  the  system  be  not  too  much  reduced,  cool  or  cold  bathing  will  be 
found  highly  invigorating.  Frequent  exposure  of  the  little  patient  to  the 
fresh  air,  and  exercise  suited  to  his  age  and  strength,  are  to  be  rigoroaslj 
enforced.  The  secretions  are  to  be  improved  by  alterativea,  especially  bloe 
mass  and  mercury  with  chalk,  while  the  bowels  must  b^  ^  '^inU^  irith 
rhubarb  or  oil,  and  acidity  be  allayed  by  the  alU 
and  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
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Tonic  medicines,  particalarlj  quinine  and  iron,  given  in  small  doses,  and 
long  continued,  with  an  occasional  intermission  for  a  few  days,  are  always 
imperatively  indicated,  and  there  are  few  cases  which  are  not  promptly  bene- 
fited by  their  exhibition,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  although 
they  are  nearly  equally  useful  throughout  its  entire  progress.  The  minenl 
acids,  and  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron,  have  long  been  favorite  medi- 
cines, both  with  the  empiric  and  the  regular  practitioner,  and  are  particu- 
larly advisable  when  there  is  a  coexistent  scorbutic  condition.  Alterative 
doses  of  mercury  occasionally  exercise  a  salutary  influence,  especially  when 
the  patient  labors  under  the  strumous  diathesis,  the  best  form  being  the 
bichloride,  in  combination  with  a  small  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium,  dis- 
solved in  water.  The  pain,  which  is  often  considerable,  is  controlled  by 
opiates,  either  alone,  or  conjoined  with  diaphoretics. 

Lately,  the  phosphates,  which  were  formerly  so  much  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  rachitis,  on  the  ground  that  they  would  tend  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency of  earthy  matter,  have  again  come  into  vogue,  but  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  they  really  possess  any  advantage  over  the  more  ordinary  tonic 
remedies,  already  referred  to,  or  whether  they  are  not,  indeed,  inferior  to 
them.     Their  best  form  of  exhibition  is  the  syrup. 

Doubtless,  however,  the  best  remedy  of  all  in  this  complaint,  so  far  as  any 
individual  article  is  concerned,  is  cod-liver  oil,  given  several  times  a  day,  in 
doses  suited  to  the  age  and  other  circumstances  of  the  patient.  Possessing 
highly  nutritive  and  alterative  properties,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  support 
the  system,  to  enrich  the  blood,  and  to  improve  the  secernent  powers,  which 
are  so  much  at  fault  in  rachitis.  It  may  be  administered  either  alone  or  in 
nnion  with  some  of  the  more  important  tonics  above  mentioned. 

Finally,  the  bed  on  which  the  rickety  child  sleeps  should  be  perfectly 
smooth  and  somewhat  elastic,  so  as  not  to  permit  the  affected  bones  to  sink 
down  into  any  depressions  or  hollows,  and  so  become  bent  and  distorted.  No 
pillow  should  be  used,  the  head,  body,  and  limbs  all  resting  on  the  same 
plane.  The  clothes  should  be  loose  and  light,  but  sufficiently  warm  to  afford 
the  requisite  protection  to  the  surface.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  com- 
plaint, mechanical  contrivances  may  not  only  be  regarded  as  altogether  inef- 
fectual, but  as  pernicious ;  by  and  by,  however,  as  the  bones  become  softened, 
they  should  be  supported  with  appropriate  apparatus,  to  prevent  deformity. 
Walking  must,  of  course,  be  avoided  as  long  as  the  extremities  are  unable 
to  bear  the  weight  of  the  body. 


SECT.  IX. — FRAOIUTY. 

Fragility  of  the  osseous  tissue  is  one  of  those  affections  which  are  to  be 
regarded  rather  as  an  effect  of  disease  than  as  a  disease  itself.  It  consists, 
as  the  name  implies,  in  a  peculiar  brittlcncss  of  the  bones,  in  which,  especi- 
ally in  its  more  advanced  stages,  their  substance  is  so  completely  changed  in 
its  character  as  to  give  way  under  the  most  trivial  circumstances.  All  the 
bones  are  liable  to  this  morbid  brittlcncss,  and  cases  occur,  although  rarely, 
where  it  literally  pervades  the  whole  skeleton.  In  1857,  the  body  of  a  female, 
supposed  to  be  upwards  of  seventy  years  old,  was  brought  into  the  dissect- 
ing-rooms of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  with  upwards  of  eighty  fractures, 
received  a  few  days  before  in  a  fall  from  a  third  story  window  upon  the  pave- 
ment below.  Nearly  all  the  ribs,  several  of  the  vertebra?,  and  a  number  of 
the  long  bones  were  broken,  and  signs  of  former  fractures  existed  in  the 
humerus,  thigh,  scapula,  and  other  pieces.  Devergie  examined  the  body  of 
a  woman  who  died  under  symptoms  of  fragility,  in  whose  skeleton  there  were 
not  less  than  eighty-three  fractures.     Dr.  Gibson  met  with  a  young  man, 
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whom  I  also  saw  many  years  ago,  the  bones  of  whose  extremities  were  re- 
peatedly broken  by  the  most  trivial  accidents.  The  clavicles  had  saffered 
still  more  frequently,  having  been  fractored  altogether  eight  times.  This 
aniversal  fragility  of  the  osseous  tissue  occasionally  occurs  at  a  very  early 
period ;  sometimes,  indeed,  even  in  the  foetus  in  the  womb.  Chaussier  met 
with  a  remarkable  example  of  this  kind,  where  the  long  bones  had  expe- 
rienced not  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirteen  fractures,  some  being  at  the 
time  perfectly  consolidated,  thus  showing  that  they  had  taken  place  some 
time  previously,  while  the  rest  were  either  recent  or  had  partially  united. 
The  child  survived  its  birth  only  twenty-four  hours.  General  fragility,  how- 
ever, is  a  comparatively  rare  affection;  usually  it  is  limited  to  particular 
bones,  or,  still  more  commonly,  to  particular  portions  of  a  bone ;  and  those 
which  are  most  prone  to  suffer  are  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur,  the  ribs, 
sternum,  radius,  ulna,  clavicle,  and  superior  extremity  of  the  humerus. 

When  the  affection  exists  in  its  highest  state  of  development,  the  slightest 
accident  is  frequently  sufficient  to  produce  fracture,  as  a  severe  fit  of  cough- 
ing, kneeling  upon  a  hard  floor,  or  turning  about  in  bed.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, the  fragility  is  so  great  that  the  individual  cannot  be  touched  rudely, 
without  the  occurrence  of  the  injury.  Of  this  description  was  the  memora- 
ble case  of  the  woman,  whose  history  has  been  recorded  by  Saviard,  who 
could  not  be  moved  about  in  bed  without  breaking  some  of  her  bones.  After 
a  confinement  of  six  months  she  died,  when  it  was  found  that  she  had  had 
fractures  in  all  the  long  bones  of  the  extremities,  as  well  as  of  the  clavicles, 
ribs,  vertebrse,  and  pelvis,  many  of  the  pieces  being  so  brittle  that  they 
could  not  be  handled  without  crumbling  into  fragments,  similar  to  old,  dry 
bark. 

Causes Fragility  of  the  bones  commonly  comes  on  without  any  assignable 

cause,  and  the  general  health  not  unfrequently  continues  good  until  a  long 
time  after  it  has  made  its  appearance.  In  most  cases,  if  not  in  all,  it  is  merely 
symptomatic  of  some  other  disease,  particularly  of  rheumatism,  gout,  syphilis, 
scrofula,  and  scurvy,  attended  with  an  altered  and  impoverished  state  of  the 
blood,  and  impairment  of  the  assimilative  powers.  The  bones  themselves  are 
very  much  in  the  condition  in  which  they  are  in  osteomalacia,  that  is,  their 
substance  is  more  or  less  softened,  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  a  large 
proportion  of  their  phosphatic  material,  and  they  are  often  so  completely 
saturated  with  fat  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  preparations.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  they  are  sometimes  remarkably  dry  and  brittle.  These  facts 
would  seem  to  show  that  their  intimate  structure  undergoes  some  important 
anatomical  change,  the  immediate  result,  it  would  appear,  of  inflammation, 
not  of  an  active  but  tardy  character.  What  tends  to  support  this  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  affection  is  the  circumstance  that  long  before  the  bones  manifest 
any  disposition  to  break,  the  patient  is  harassed  with  severe  pains,  deep- 
seated,  fixed,  and  referred  to  particular  portions  of  the  skeleton,  and  that, 
upon  dissection,  the  diseased  parts  are  generally  found  to  be  extremely  vas- 
cular, their  areolar  structure  being  profoundly  injected  and  infiltrated  with 
bloody  matter,  apparently  impoverished  lymph,  while  the  periosteum  is  very 
thick,  spongy,  and  highly  congested. 

Fragility  of  the  bones  is  one  of  the  usual  attendants  upon  old  age.  As 
we  advance  in  life,  their  vascularity  sensibly  diminishes,  many  of  the  vessels 
shrinking  down,  and  becoming  finally  entirely  obliterated.  It  is  owing  to 
this  circumstance  that  old  persons,  especially  females  after  the  fifty-fifth  and 
sixtieth  years,  are  so  much  more  liable  to  fracture  than  to  dislocation,  the 
part  most  prone  to  yield  being  the  neck  of  the  femur  within  the  capsular 
ligament,  whose  areolar  tissue  is  often  astonishingly  rarefied,  while  the  com- 
pact is  hardly  as  thick  as  ordinary  letter  paper. 

This  affection  is  sometimes  observed  in  several  memb«t%omSbAiMMlar^ 
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Dr.  Panli,  of  Landau,  has  related  an  instance  where  it  was  distinctly  trace- 
able through  three  generations  on  the  father's  side.  All  the  grandchildren, 
five  in  number,  had  each  had  several  fractures,  one  as  many  as  five,  in  the 
bones  of  the  extremities,  and  that  mostly  as  the  result  of  inconsiderable  injoiy. 
They  were  all  remarkably  healthy,  and  there  was  no  evidence  in  any  of  them 
of  a  scrofulous  taint  of  the  system. 

Symptoms. — There  are,  unfortunately,  no  reliable  signs  in  this  affection. 
Hence  it  is  usually  overlooked  until  it  has  reached  its  highest  point  of  de- 
velopment, when  it  is  always  incurable.  In  general,  the  person  is  laboring 
under  severe  pain,  which  is  usually  regarded  as  of  a  gouty,  rheumatic,  or 
syphilitic  character,  and  which  is  rarely,  under  any  circumstances,  referred  to 
its  proper  source,  until  after  the  occurrence  of  curvature,  or  fracture,  from 
causes  so  slight  as  to  awaken,  for  the  first  time,  a  suspicion  of  the  existence 
of  disease  of  the  osseous  tissue.  As  the  disorder  progresses,  the  appetite 
and  strength  become  impaired,  the  pains  increase  in  violence,  and  the  urine 
is  surcharged  with  earthy  constituents,  especially  phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime.  This  alteration  in  the  urine  is  observable  at  an  early  period,  and,  in 
general  fragility,  goes  on  gradually  augmenting  down  to  the  time  of  death, 
which  happens  at  from  six  to  eighteen  months,  the  patient  meanwhile  being 
perfectly  bedridden. 

There  are,  then,  only  two  circumstances  which  can  be  at  all  relied  upon  as 
diagnostic  of  this  complaint ;  one  is  the  severe  and  intractable  character  of 
the  pain,  deep-seated,  and  usually  referred  to  the  bones ;  the  other,  the  altered 
condition  of  the  urine,  as  declared  by  the  presence  of  an  inordinate  quantity 
of  earthy  matter,  especially  phosphatic.  When  these  co-exist,  the  suspicion 
will  be  strong  that  there  is  serious  lesion  going  on  in  the  skeleton,  and  this 
suspicion  will  be  converted  into  certainty  when,  superadded  to  them,  there 
occurs,  without  any  considerable  external  violence,  curvature,  fracture,  or 
displacement  of  some  of  the  bones. 

Fragility,  like  softening,  may  generally  be  looked  upon  as  an  incurable 
affection.  The  only  exception,  perhaps,  to  this  rule  is  when  it  occurs  as  an 
effect  of  the  syphilitic  or  rheumatic  poison,  and  even  then  it  seldom  admits 
of  complete  relief  unless  it  presents  itself  in  a  very  circumscribed  form.  The 
fragility  of  old  age  is  always  incurable. 

Treatment No  rational  treatment  has  yet  been  laid  down  for  this  disease, 

nor  will  it  be  possible  to  do  so  until  we  shall  have  more  enlightened  views  of 
its  etiology,  pathology  and  diagnosis.  Until,  therefore,  we  are  placed  in 
possession  of  substantial  information  upon  these  points,  our  treatment  must 
necessarily  be  altogether  empirical.  In  all  cases,  strict  inquiry  should  be 
instituted  into  the  origin  of  the  disorder,  when  such  remedies  should  be  ad- 
ministered us  the  result  may  seem  to  indicate.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be 
stated  that  bleeding,  except  in  very  robust  habits,  is  quite  inadmissible,  and 
even  active  purgation  usually  proves  injurious.  A  tonic  and  supporting 
course,  consisting  of  the  different  preparations  of  iron  and  quinine,  and  of 
the  syrup  of  the  phosphates,  along  with  cod-liver  oil,  and  vegetable  acids, 
especially  the  citric,  and  a  well-regulated,  nutritious  diet  will  afford  the  best 
chance  of  relief.  Iodide  of  potassium  and  bichloride  of  mercury  may  be 
given  in  the  syphilitic  variety  of  the  disorder;  while  in  the  gouty  and  rheu- 
matic forms,  colchicum  would  probably  prove  beneficial.  To  relieve  the  ex- 
cessive pain  which  is  so  prominent  a  symptom  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  affec- 
tion, especially  when  it  involves  a  large  portion  of  the  skeleton,  anodynes  must 
be  given  in  full  doses  once  or  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Curvatures 
and  fractures  must  be  treated  upon  general  principles.  In  most  cases,  the 
bones  unite  nearly  as  readily  as  under  ordinary  circumstances ;  sometimes, 
however,  the  process  is  very  tedious,  and  at  other  times  they  refuse  alto- 
gether to  unite. 


BKTI.  X. — ATBOPSr. 

Atrophy  ot  the  OBseoaa  tiagae  is  characterized  by  the  partial  absorption  of 
ita  elementary  coostitaents,  as  is  efioced  by  its  lightoess  and  porosity.  It 
may  occar  in  any  portion  of  the  akeletoD,  but  the  long  boDea  are  ofteoer 
affected  thao  the  short  or  flat  Like  hypertrophy,  it  may  be  partial  or  gene- 
ral ;  that  is,  it  may  involve  an  entire  piece,  or  be  limited  to  a  particalar  part 
of  it.  Atrophy,  moreover,  may  be  concentric  or  eccentric.  In  the  former 
variety  the  bone  is  dimicished  in  its  diameter;  iq  the  latter  it  retains  its 
original  size,  but  is  rednced  ia  weight,  and  rareOed  in  its  tissne.  The  causes 
under  the  inflaence  of  which  it  may  take  place  are,  protracted  pressure, 
chronic  inflammation,  deficient  nervoas  inflaence,  and  insnfficient  supply  of 
arterial  blood. 

a  The  inflnence  of  pretture  steadily  exerted  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  in  producing  atrophy  of  the  osseous  tissue,  is  well  exempliGed  in  the 
cranial  bones  in  tumors  of  the  dnra  mater;  in  the  sternum  and  dorsal  ver- 
tebra in  aneurism  of  the  aorta ;  and  in  the  ribs  in  cancer  of  the  mammary 
gland.  In  all  these  instances  the  compact  sabstance  is  reduced  to  a  thin, 
'  translncent  plate,  while  the  spongy  texture  ia  either  wholly  destroyed,  or 
worn  down  to  a  few  slender  threads.  The  immediate  canae  of  the  wasting 
process  here  is  absorption,  acting  simnltaneonaly  and  eqnally  upon  the  animal 
and  earthy  constitaentg. 

b.  Atrophy  from  chronic  inflammation  ia  probably  infrequent  One  of  the 
best  specimens  of  it  that  I  have  ever  seen  occnrred  in  a  colored  woman,  who 
died  of  pulmonary  phthisis  at  the  age  of  forty.    The  body 

was  mncli  emaciated,  and  all  the  long  bones  were  remark>  Fig.  302. 

ably  rednced  in  weight,  though  they  had  experienced  no 
chaoge  in  their  external  conGgnration.  The  compact 
anbatance  was  wasted  to  a  mere  shell,  scarcely  thicker 
than  common  wrapping  paper,  while  the  cells  of  the 
spongy  texture  were  increased  many  times  beyond  the 
natural  size.  The  medullary  canal  was  much  enlarged, 
and  filled  with  a  greasy,  reddish  aubstance,  not  nnlike 
fresh  adipocire.  These  appearances  are  well  shown  in 
fig.  302,  and  afford  a  beautiful  illnstration  of  the  eccen- 
tric form  of  atrophy. 

Atrophy  is  sometimes  the  resnit  of  local  injury,  as  a 
blow,  wound,  or  contuaion.  The  wasting  in  this  case 
may  be  limited  to  the  site  of  the  original  mischief,  or  it 
may  extend  to  the  entire  bone,  which,  however,  ia  rare. 
In  what  manner  such  an  injury  operates,  whether  through 
the  agency  of  inflammatory  irritation,  or  otherwise,  in  Airophr ortoM. 
giving  riae  to  atrophy,  is  unknown. 

c.  Deficient  nervout  influence  ia  a  frequent  cauae  of  atrophy  both  of  the 
oaseoua  tissne  and  of  the  soft  parts.  In  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities, 
there  ia  generally  notable  wasting,  not  only  of  the  musclea,  bat  also  of  the 
long  bones,  which  are  greatly  reduced  in  weight,  rarefied  in  their  texture  and 
diminished  in  size. 

d.  The  effect  of  a  diminitktd  tvpply  of  Mood  in  indacing  atrophy  of  bone 
is  sometimes  very  conapicuons  in  old  fractnrea.  In  anch  injuries  there  ia  often 
considerable  wasting  of  the  osaeona  tissue,  in  conseqneoce  merely  of  the 
obliteration  of  the  nutrient  artery  by  the  pressure  of  the  callus.  The  atrophy 
18  always  eccentric,  and  is  usually  limited  to  one-third,  one-half,  or  two-thirds 
of  the  affected  hone,  according  to  the  seat  of  the  original  itgory,  or,  more 
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tnd  the  extent  of  the 


properly  speakinfr,  the  qaaotity  of  the  nev  matter,  i 
vascnlar  obliteration. 

t.  Finally,  there  is  what  is  termed  tenih  'atrophy.  In  oM  age,  the  boaei 
are  rendered  light,  porous,  and  brittle ;  the  compact  snbstance  is  redaced  to 
a  mere  parcbment-Iike  shell,  while  the  areolar  textnre  is  remarkably  rarefied 
or  expanded;  the  mascnlar  prominences  are  diminished  in  size;  the  animal 
matter  is  partially  absorbed ;  and  many  of  the  vessels  are  obliterated.  These 
changes  are  nowhere  more  conspicDons  than  in  the  neck  of  the  femnr,  which, 
in  consequence,  often  breaks  from  the  moHt  trifling  canses,  and  which,  after 
!,  is  seldom,  if  ever,  repaired  by  osseoas  matter.     Fig.  303  ii 


Fig.  303. 


Fig.  304. 


a  section  of  a  well-marked  specimen  of  this  kind  ;  the  internal  strnctore  is 
very  moch  rareGed ;  and  the  head  of  the  bone,  flattened  and  expanded,  is 
approximated  to  the  shaft,  from  the  partial  absorption  of  its  neck.  Fig.  304 
exhibits  the  afl'ection  in  a  still  more  advanced  stage. 

Atrophy  of  the  osseous  tissue  does  not  admit  of  core.  All  that  the  snrgeon 
can  do  is  to  amend  the  general  health,  when  that  is  at  faalt,  and  to  remove 
any  local  causes  of  disease  when  they  are  found  to  exist. 


SECT.  XI. — HTPEETROPHT. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  osseous  tissue  may  be  partial  or  general ;  that  is,  the 
alinormal  growth  may  affect  either  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  a  bone.  The 
latter,  however,  is  a  very  rare  occnrrence,  though  perhaps  not  so  much  go  as 
has  been  imagined.  Cases,  indeed,  not  unfrequently  occnr  in  which  the  broad 
bones  of  the  head  present  an  extraordinary  degree  of  development,  being 
more  than  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  so  hard  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
saw  them.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  two  tables  are  extremely  compact, 
the  intermediate  spongy  structure  being  totally  obliterated,  or,  ntber,  r«- 
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placed  bj  dense  earthy  matter.  Similar  appearances  are  sometimes  witneiBed 
io  tbe  cylindrical  bones  of  the  extremities.  In  an  old  femur  in  my  private 
collection,  tbe  medullary  canal  is  scarcely  large  enongh  to  admit  a  common- 
sized  qaill ;  tbe  whole  shaft  consists  almost  entirely  of  compact  substance,  in 

Fig.  305. 


Fig.  307. 


many  places  more  than  six  lines  in  thickness.  Tbe  bones  of  tbe  male  are 
always  larger  and  more  distinctly  developed  than  those  of  tbe  female,  and 
the  bones  of  persons  who  take  ranch  ex> 
ercise  than  those  who  are  indolent,  or  in* 
active.  By  labor,  their  weight  and  dimen- 
sions increase ;  their  spongy  stractnre 
diminishes,  whilst  tbe  compact  becomes 
harder  and  more  dense,  and  acquires  an 
almost  rock-like  solidity;  the  mn&cniar 
prominences  are  rendered  more  conspica- 
ons;  in  short,  everything  indicates  that 
they  are  in  a  state  of  general  hypertrophy. 
The  osseoDs  tissue  usually  contains  a  due 
proportion  of  animal  matter,  and  hence  it 
does  not  readily  yield  under  external  injury. 

The  adjoining  cuts  are  excellent  repre- 
sentations of  general  hypertrophy  of  the 
femur  of  a  man  affected  with  tertiary  syphi- 
lis. Fig.  305  is  a  section  of  the  bone  ex- 
hibiting its  iotcrior  structure,  which  is  very 
mnch  condensed  throughoat,  except  at  the 
snperior  extremity,  where  there  are  still 
some  remains  of  tbe  areolar  tissue ;  the 
medullary  canal  is  entirely  obliterated,  and 
the  weight  of  tbe  bone  is  nearly  twice 
as  great  as  in  health.  Fig.  306  shows 
tbe  external  appearance  of  tbe  bone.  Tbe 
drawings  are  from  a  specimen  in  my  cabinet. 

The  adjoining  sketch,  fig.  307,  is  a  speci- 
men of  hypertrophy  of  the  bones  of  the  leg     H7pcrtroph;ini<'i'<\ns>>' 
and  foot,  both  in  thickness  and  length.   It  >B&\eBtf,bqivt.<>\><ib«. 
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is  from  a  drawing  of  a  preparation  in  the  collection  of  Professor  Bachanaii, 
of  Nashville.  All  the  bones  are  mnch  enlarged,  increased  in  weight,  and 
anchjlosed,  at  the  ankle,  tarsal,  and  metatarsal  joints.  The  interosseooi 
ligament  was  completely  ossified.  The  foot  and  leg  had  been  the  seat  of  ex- 
tensive nlceration,  followed  by  exfoliation  from  the  hypertrophied  bones. 

General  hypertrophy  of  the  bones  is  nsnally  incurable.  It  is  only,  or 
chiefly,  when  it  depends  upon  a  syphilitic  taint  of  the  system  that  it  admiu 
of  relief;  bat  as  this  subject  has  already  been  fully  discussed  elsewhere,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  revert  to  it  here. 


SECT.  Xn. — TUMORS. 

The  bones,  like  the  soft  structures,  are  liable  to  two  classes  of  tamon, 
the  innocent  and  the  malignant.  The  former  includes  exostosis,  fibro-car- 
tilaginous  growths,  aneurism,  hematoid  formations,  serous  cysts,  hydatids, 
and  myeloid  tumors;  the  latter,  encepbaloid,  colloid,  scirrhus,  and  melanosis. 

INNOCENT  FORMATIONS. 
1.   EXOSTOSES  OR  BONY  TUMORS. 

An  exostosis,  of  which  fig.  308  affords  a  good  idea,  is  an  osseoas  oui- 
gp-owth,  the  word,  which  is  a  Greek  compound,  signifying  a  bone  growing 
from  a  bone.  It  is  in  fact  a  local  hypertrophy,  a  circumscribed  tamor,  pos- 
sessing essentially  the  same  structure  as  the  bone  from  which  it  springs,  and 
with  whose  substance  it  is  usually  intimately  identified.  There  is  perhaps 
no  term  in  surgical  nomenclature  which  has  been  more  abused  than  this,  or 
which  has  been  applied  to  so  many  different  and  almost  diametrically  opposite 
diseases.  Among  those  who  have  especially  contributed  to  bring  abont  this 
confusion  may  be  cited  the  name  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  who,  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  exostosis,  has  described  almost  every  variety  of  tumor,  whether 
benign  or  malignant,  whether  fleshy,  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  or  osseous,  con- 
nected with  or  growing  from  a  bone.     This  classification,  which  was  for  a 

Fig.  308. 


Exostosis  of  the  thigh-bone. 

long  time  blindly  followed  by  most  writers,  has  recently  given  way  to  a  more 
correct  appreciation  of  the  subject,  and  I  know  no  pathologist  whose  opinion 
is  worth  much  who  does  not  consider  an  exostosis  as  essentially  a  local 
hypertrophy,  free  from  malignancy,  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  primi- 
tive osseous  tissue,  and  composed  essentially  of  the  same  anatomical  elements; 
in  short,  as  a  bone  growing  from  a  bone,  and  not  upon  a  bone. 

Exostosis  is  observed  chiefly  in  young  and  middle-aged  sabjects,  being 
very  infrequent  before  puberty,  and  after  the  fiftieth  year.  It  is  more  com- 
mon in  males  than  in  females,  and  is  generally  confined  to  particular  bones, 
as  those  of  the  cranium  and  of  the  extremities,  particularly  the  femur,  and 
the  phalanx  of  the  great  toe. 

The  superior  maxWW^  «\\i\i%  \%  Q^^^\Q\i^U^  the  seat  of  this  disease.    In  a 
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opecimen  in  my  collection,  the  inner  sarface  of  the  left  antrnm  is  literallj 
studded  with  them  growthB,  none  of  which  exceed  &  small  grain  of  wheat, 
which  they  also  mach  resemble  in  shape.  The  tamor  sometimeg  acqnires  an 
enormoDB  balk,  and  cases  occur  in  which  both  cafitiea  are  affected  eimnlta- 
neonsly,  though  not  in  the  same  degree. 

In  the  Qat  bones,  as  those  of  the  head  and  pelvis,  the  outgrowth  may  occnr 
DpoD  either  surface ;  in  general,  however,  it  evinces  a  preference  for  the 
external  one,  probably  becanse  it  has  a  more  perfect  periosteum.  When  the 
tnmor  is  attached  to  the  inner  sarface,  its  tendency  is  to  encroach  more  or 
less  BerioDsly  npon  the  contents  of  the  cavity  which  the  bone  assists  in  form- 
ing. These  internal  exostoses,  as  they  may  be  termed,  are  most  common  in 
the  crauial  bones  of  syphilitic  snbjects. 

A  tendency  to  exostoses  is  sometimes  observed  in  several  members  of  the 
same  family.  A  few  years  ago,  I  bad  a  lady  euder  my  charge  on  account 
of  a  tumor  of  this  hind  on  the  shaft  of  the  left  radius,  whose  sister  and 
brother  had  each  a  similar  enlargement,  the  former  on  the  occipital  bone, 
and  the  latter  on  the  clavicle,  lioyer  gives  the  particulars  of  a  case  where 
the  disease  was  hereditary,  the  patient's  father,  brothers,  sisters,  nephews, 
and  children,  having  all  saffered  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  number  of  these  ontgrowths  varies  from  one  to  a  considerable  number. 
In  general,  they  are  solitary  ;  but  cases  occur  where  there  are  a  great  many, 
as  if  there  existed  a  sort  of  ezostosic  diathesis,  as  in  fact  there  does  under 
such  circumstances.  In  the  Mutter  collection  is  the  skeleton  of  a  female  id 
which  a  large  number  of  bones  are  thns  affected. 

Exostoses  sometimes  observe  a  symmetricBl  arrangement,  tnmors  of  the 
same  size  and  shape  occurring  at  the  same  points  of  the  corresponding  bones 
of  the  two  sides.  Such  a  disposition  is  occasionally  witnessed  on  the  frontal 
bone  and  tower  jaw,  bnt  is  most  common  on  the  hnroeraB  and  femur,  espe- 
cially the  inferior  extremities  of  these  pieces. 

The  voliuna  of  these  growths  is  subject  to  no  little  diversity,  some  being 
Tery  small,  while  others  are  extremely  large,  cases  being  occasionally  noticed 
where  they  are  of  the  size  of  an  adalt  head. 
The  most  voluminous  are  usually  found 
upon  the  bones  of  the  extremities,  particu- 
larly the  lower  part  of  the  femur,  though 
they  are  also  sometimes  seen  upon  the 
cranial,  facial,  and  pelvic  bones,  where 
their  presence  is  a  source  of  the  most 
bideons  deformity. 

Their  thape  is  also  very  variable  ;  some- 
times they  have  a  distinct,  well-defined 
outline,  being  of  a  globular,  ovoidal,  or 
hemispherical  figure',  occasionally  they  jut 
out  like  long,  slender  spines  or  stalactites; 
in  another  series  of  cases,  they  have  a 
knobby,  nodalated,  tubercular,  or  mammil- 
lated  appearance ;  and,  lastly,  in.stnnces 
occur,  although  they  are  rare,  in  which 
they  present  themselves  in  the  form  of 
plates  or  lamellte.  These  varieties  of  shape 
are  doubtless  entirely  due   to  accidental 

circnmstances ;  bat  they,  nevertheless,  de-  Exuituiii  or  iha  ttmai. 

serve  attention,  oo  account  of  their  prac- 
tical relations.     In  regard  to  their  surface,  this  may  be  either  perfectly 
Emooth,  scabrous,  or  spiculatcd  ;  most  generally  the  tatter. 

The  adjoining  sketch,  fig.  309,  represents  a  remaikftblft  fotm  «(  «&<»toi^<h, 
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from  a  drawing  of  a  specimen  kindly  presenled  to  me  by  Pr.  Lewig,  of 
Alexandria.  It  (jrew  upon  the  right  femur  of  a  lady,  Gfty-one  years  old, 
having  commenced  when  she  was  only  nine  years  of  age.  The  tnmor,  befora 
remoTal,  wae  about  the  volume  of  a  cocoa-nut,  oval,  Bmooth,  and  veij  hard. 
The  integuments  over  its  summit  had  latterly  become  inflamed  and  nlcerated, 
followed  by  a  discharge  of  sanioas  matter,  and  the  protrusion  of  a  portion  of 
bone.  The  general  health  becoming  eomenbat  impaired,  ampntatioD  was 
performed  at  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh,  the  woman  making  an  excellent 
recovery.  This  case  is  additionally  interesting  from  the  circa  instance  that 
several  of  the  relatives  of  the  patient  had  been  affected  with  similar  tamort. 
CauMi. — The  origin  of  exostoses  is  involved  in  doubt.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  the;  arise  wilhoat  any  assignable 
cause  whatever.  On  the  other  hand,  they  can  often  be  traced  directly  to  the 
effects  of  externa]  violence,  such  as  a  blow  or  kick.  In  the  distal  phalanx 
of  the  great  toe,  which  is  not  an  uncommon  seat  of  the  disease,  it  wonld 
seem  probable  that  the  pressure  of  a  tight  boot  is  able  to  produce  it.  Exos- 
tosis in  the  stnmp  after  ampntation  of  the  thigh  and  leg  is  probably  caased 
by  the  jarring  which  the  femur  and  tibia  experience  dnring  the  operation  of 
sawing,  aided,  perhaps,  by  a  partial  laceration  of  the  periostenm.  A  syphi- 
litic taint  of  the  system  has  generally  been  considered  as  an  excitant  of  the 
complaint,  and  that  it  is  capable  of  exerting  such  an  infloence  hardly  admits 
of  doubt.  Nevertheless,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  its  agency  has  been 
greatly  overrated ;  for  I  can  recall  but  few  cases  that  have  come  nuder  my 
observation  where  it  was  possible  to  trace  the  relationship  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  Rheumatism  and  gont  are  also  often  accused  of  causing  exostosis, 
and  althongh  it  is  impossible,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  science,  to  deter- 
mine the  character  and  degree  of  their  agency  in  this  respect,  yet  sufficient 
is  known  to  justify  the  belief  that  it  is  very  considerable.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  these  diseases  play  a  most  important  part  in 
the  production  of  general  exostoses,  the  history  of  most  of  the  cases  of  the 
kind  clearly  proving  such  a  connection. 

Whatever  may  be  the  exciting  cause  of  exostosis,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  immediate  cause  is  inflammation  leading  to  a  deposit,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  plastic  matter,  and  afterwards,  of  osseous,  the  process  of  develop- 
ment being  precisely  similar  to  that  which  presides  over  the  formation  of  the 
original  bone.  The  concomitant  inflammation  is  not  always  seated  excln- 
Btvely  in  the  bone,  but  partly  jn  the  bone  and 
Fig.  310.  partly  in  the  periosteum ;  and  cases  occur  where 

there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  latter  is  mainly 
involved  in  the  production  of  the  tumor. 

Structure. — In  regard  to  its  stroctDre,  an  ex- 
ostosis differs  in  no  wise  from  healthy  bone.  It  ii 
essentially  composed  of  two  parts,  a  compact  and 
nn  areolar,  the  former  inclosing  the  latter  like  • 
dense,  Arm  layer,  varying  in  thickness  from  the 
sixth  of  a  line  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  according 
to  the  volume  of  the  tumor.  The  compact  substance 
Eometimesconstitutes  the  greaterbulk  of  the  morbid 
mass,  and  there  are  cases,  especially  when  it  in- 
volves the  cranium,  where  it  is  of  the  consistence 
of  ivory,  being  so  close  and  hard  as  to  render  it 
extremely  difficult  to  saw  it  Such  a  stractnre  ii 
represented  in  fig.  310,  from  a  specimen  in  my 
collection.  The  areolar  texture  is  sometimes  di- 
rectly continuous  with  that  of  the  bone  from  which 
the  exostosis  grows ;  at  other  times,  however,  it 
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is  indcpeodent  of  it,  being  either  in  immediate  contact  with  the  compact 
Btrnctare,  or  separated  from  it  by  a  stratum  of  fibro-cartilage,  cartilage,  or 
fibroas  tissue.  Its  cells  are  of  variable  size  and  form,  and  are  generally 
loaded  with  fatty  matter,  jast  as  in  a  short  bone  of  the  skeleton,  or  in  the 
articular  extremity  of  the  long. 

The  identity  of  the  structure  of  exostosis  with  that  of  natural  bone  is 
proved,  moreover,  by  chemical  analysis.  Even  when  the  new  substance  is  of 
unusual  firmness,  as  in  the  eburnized  variety  of  exostosis,  the  difference  is 
much  less  than  might,  at  first  sight,  be  imagined.  The  following  comparative 
analyses  of  healthy  bone  and  of  an  ivory  exostosis,  by  Berzelius,  places  the 
subject  in  a  strong  light.  The  principal  diff^erence,  it  will  be  observed, 
consists  in  the  presence,  in  the  latter,  of  an  unusual  quantity  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  and  in  a  marked  diminution  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  salts. 

Animal  matter  .... 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  maguesia         • 
Carbonate  of  lime  and  salts 

JuObS  •  •  •  •  • 

100.00  100.00 

When  an  exostosis  is  seated  in  a  part  of  the  body  which  is  habitually  the 
subject  of  considerable  motion,  as,  for  example,  the  inferior  portion  of  the 
femur,  it  is  usually  surrounded  by  a  distinct  capsule,  a  sort  of  synovial  burse, 
the  object  of  which  evidently  is  to  ward  off  friction  and  facilitate  gliding. 
The  inner  surface  of  the  capsule,  which  is  of  a  fibro-cellnlar  nature,  and  of 
variable  thickness,  is  perfectly  smooth,  unadherent,  and  lubricated  by  a  sero- 
oleaginons  fluid,  so  as  to  qualify  it  the  better  for  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions. Where  no  motion  is  required,  the  growth  lies  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  natural  structures,  the  union  between  them  being  commonly  so  inti- 
mate as  to  demand  a  careful  use  of  the  knife  to  effect  their  separation.  Oc- 
casionally, indeed,  the  soft  parts  are  partially  imprisoned  in  the  osseous  tumor, 
thereby  rendering  the  dissection  peculiarly  tedious  and  difficult. 

Progress The  progress  of  this  disease  is  generally  tardy ;  it  is  only  now  and 

then  that  a  case  occurs  which  pursues  a  different  course,  or  where  the  symp- 
toms partake  of  an  acute  character.  A  syphilitic  exostosis  occasionally  attains 
a  considerable  bulk  in  a  short  time,  and  the  same  thing  has  been  observed, 
though  less  frequently,  in  the  rheumatic  form  of  the  complaint.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  formation  of  the  tumor  is  generally  attended  with  severe 
pain,  liable  to  nocturnal  exacerbations,  tenderness  and  swelling  of  the  part, 
and  more  or  less  constitutional  disturbance.  Ordinarily,  however,  there  is 
nothing  of  the  kind  ;  the  disease  comes  on  slowly  and  almost  imperceptibly, 
the  first  thing  that  arrests  attention  being  a  small  tumor,  which  is  altogether 
insensible,  and  exceedingly  tardy  in  its  progress,  years  elapsing  before  it 
acquires  the  size,  perhaps,  of  a  pullet's  ^^g.  If  it  be  superficial,  so  as  to  admit 
of  examination,  it  will  be  found  to  be  hard  and  immovable  from  the  first,  and 
so  it  generally  continues  ever  afterwards,  wiiatever  may  be  its  bulk.  Mean- 
while, although  it  may  itself  be  entirely  indolent,  yet  it  may  be  productive  of 
pain  in  the  surrounding  structures,  by  the  compression  which  it  exerts  upon 
the  nerves,  aid  in  this  way  the  suffering  is  sometimes  rendered  exceedingly 
severe,  being  often  of  a  neuralgic  character,  darting  about  in  different  direc- 
tions, and  extending  far  beyond  the  seat  of  the  bony  growth.  When  the 
tumor  is  situated  in  parts  which  are  much  exposed  to  motion,  these  parts  are 
liable  to  become  inflamed  and  tender,  thus  greatly  aggravating  the  local  dis- 
tress. As  the  morbid  mass  enlarges  it  mnst  necessarily  act  obstructingly, 
interfering  with  the  functions  of  the  affected  structures,  and  ultimately,  per- 
haps, entirely  abolishing  them.  Thus  an  exostosis  of  the  orbit  ma^  (iq^Kvcc^^ 
to  increase  until  it  pushes  the  eye  completely  out  ot  \la  ^ocV^V^iioNi  wsX^^v^^lk 
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the  whole  cavity,  bat  encroaching  more  or  less  extensively  upon  the  cheek 
and  craniam.  In  a  similar  manner  a  bony  tamor  may  project  into  the  pelvig, 
and  materially  impede  the  delivery  of  the  child.  An  exostosis  of  a  rib  may 
compress  the  lungs ;  of  a  vertebra,  the  spinal  cord ;  of  the  cranium,  the 
brain.  Another  effect  which  sach  a  tamor  produces  is  to  stretch,  flatten,  and 
displace  the  muscles,  tendons,  nerves,  and  vessels,  thereby  partially  disquali- 
fying them  for  the  exercise  of  their  functions. 

Sometimes  the  coverings  of  the  tumor  are  invaded  by  ulceration  and  even 
gangrene,  thereby  more  or  less  freely  exposing  its  surface,  which  occasionally, 
in  its  turn,  takes  on  the  same  kind  of  action.  At  other  times  the  morbid 
mass  perishes,  apparently  from  the  want  of  nourishment,  and  is  detached  very 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  a  slough  of  the  soft  parts.  Exostoses  of  im- 
mense volume  occasionally  experience  such  a  fate.  The  occurreDce  will  be 
most  likely  to  happen  when  the  tumor  hns  a  narrow,  cartilaginous  base. 

Diagnosis, — The  diagnosis  of  exostosis  cannot  a.]  ways  be  easily  determined 
unless  the  tumor  is  situated  superficially,  when  its  great  firmness  and  immo- 
bility will  generally  serve  to  point  out  its  true  character  without  any  difficulty. 
When  the  tumor  occupies  some  internal  cavity,  its  nature  may  be  suspected, 
but  no  surgeon,  however  skilled  in  the  art  of  discrimination,  can  positively 
say  to  what  class  of  growths  it  really  belongs.  Besides,  an  exostosis  may 
sometimes  seriously  interfere  with  the  diagnosis  of  other  affections.  Thus, 
a  tumor  of  this  kind,  occupying  the  pelvic  cavity,  may  impinge  agdnst  the 
bladder,  or  even  project  into  it,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  sound,  coming 
in  contact  with  its  surface,  shall  impart  a  noise  and  sensation  similar  to  those 
communicated  by  the  presence  of  a  calculus. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  this  complaint  varies.  So  long  as  the  tnmor 
remains  small  and  indolent,  it  may  commonly  be  considered  as  of  little  conse- 
quence ;  but  when  it  increases  rapidly,  or  is  so  situated  as  to  interfere  with 
the  functions  of  a  joint,  or  to  encroach  upon  an  important  organ,  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  serious  import ;  the  more  so,  because  it  is  then  not  always  pos- 
sible to  get  rid  of  it  by  an  operation,  and  there  is  generally  nothing'else  that 
can  reach  it.  When  an  exostosis  projects  into  a  joint,  an  operation  becomes 
a  hazardous  undertaking,  liable  to  be  followed  by  the  worst  results ;  and 
when  it  occupies  an  internal  cavity  it  is  generally  utterly  inaccessible.  An 
exostosis  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  cranium  usually  proves  dangerous  by 
determining  epilepsy,  paralysis,  and  other  bad  symptoms;  in  the  pelvis  it 
may,  as  already  stated,  interfere  with  parturition,  and  in  almost  any  part  of 
the  body  it  may  induce  neuralgia. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  exostosis  must  be  guided,  in  great  degree, 
at  least  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  before  the  tumor  has  acquired 
any  considerable  bulk,  by  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  and  hence  special 
inquiry  should  always  be  made  with  reference  to  this  particular  point.  When 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  affection  has  been  occasioned  by  a  deranged 
state  of  the  system,  or  induced  by  the  action  of  the  rheumatic,  gouty,  or  syphi- 
litic poison,  colchicum,  aconite,  and  iodide  of  potassium,  either  alone,  or  in 
conjunction  with  bichloride  of  mercury,  will  be  indicated,  and  can  hardly  fail, 
if  judiciously  administered,  to  prove  highly  beneficial.  Under  the  influence 
of  these  remedies  the  growth  of  the  tumor  is  often  promptly  arrested,  and 
nltimately  even  entirely  dispersed.  The  use  of  mercury  is  pfRrticularly  ser- 
viceable in  these  cases,  but  to  produce  its  full  effects  it  is  generally  necessary 
to  carry  it  to  the  extent  of  gentle  ptyalism,  maintained  for  some  time,  espe- 
cially in  obstinate  cases.  When  the  complaint  gives  rise  to  much  pain, 
opium,  conjoined  with  diaphoretics,  will  be  required. 

Topical  applications  are  particularly  useful  when  the  tumor  is  of  rapid 
growth,  exquisitely  sensitive,  and  the  result  of  external  injury,  or  of  a  syphi- 
litic taint  of  the  system.     In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  the  remedies 
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moat  to  be  relied  npon  are  leechea,  blisters,  Batarnine  lotioDS,  and  the  tine* 
tare  of  iodine,  employed  in  the  ordioary  way.  If  blisters  be  Dsed,  and  my 
experience  is  that  they  are  generally  the  most  Talaable  of  all  topical  means, 
the  skin  over  the  tnmor  should  be  raised  rery  thoronghly,  and  a  free  dischargee 
sbonld  afterwards  be  maintained  by  some  stimulating  nngnent,  the  object 
being  to  excite  a  permanent  pyogenic  effect.  In  the  syphilitic  form  of  exos- 
tosis, mercarial  fumigation  sometimes  answers  a  good  parpose,  sncceeding 
when  all  other  remedies  fail. 

When  the  tumor  has  attained  considerable  bulk,  and,  abore  all,  when  it  U 
of  long  standing,  and  of  |;reat  flrmneRS,  or  productive  of  excessive  snfferin^, 
the  only  chance  of  relief  is  ablation,  or,  if  this  be  impracticable  on  acconnt 
or  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  ezostoBis,  amputation  of  the  affected  limb. 
The  incisions  tbroagh  the  integnments  are  made  as  in  cases  of  ordinary 
growths,  the  most  eligible  shape  being  the  crucial,  elliptical,  or  T-like.  Free 
exposure  is  effected,  and  in  doing  this  care  is  taken  not  lo  interfere  with  any 
important  structures,  the  division  of  which  might  afterwards  impair  the  nse- 
falnesa  of  the  parts.  If  the  skin  is  diseased,  or  mach  attenuated,  the  affected 
portion  is,  of  conrse,  removed.  The  exostosis  is  then  attacked  with  the  knife 
and  a  common  metacarpal  saw,  the  former  alone,  if  stont,  being  commonly  . 
sufficient  to  effect  ablation  when  the  tumor  has  a  cartilaginous  base,  or  an 
nnuBually  soft  structure.  In  general,  however,  the  saw  will  be  necessary,  and 
there  are  many  cases  where  the  gouge,  chisel,  aud  trephine  may  advantage- 
ously be  employed.  If  tbe  tnmor  has  a  rerj  large  base,  and  is  insensibly 
confounded  with  the  substance  of  the  bone  from  which  it  grows,  it  should  be 
divided  into  several  sections,  by  perforating  it  at  different  points,  and  then 
detaching  them  separately,  or  piecemeal.  Tarious  kinds  of  saws  have  been 
invented  for  removing  exostoses,  but  they  are  all  more  or  less  complicated 
and  UQwieldy,  aud  ma;  well  be  replaced  by  tbe  more  simple  instruments  in 
common  use.  In  whatever  manner  the  ablation  be  effected,  there  is  one  cir< 
camfltauce  which  should  ctaim  special  attention,  and  that  is  to  make  the  bony 
wound  as  smooth  as  possible  by  means  of  the  raspatory,  otherwise  the  rough 
sarface  will  serve  as  a  serious  obstacle  to  cicatrization.  As  it  is,  there  will, 
in  any  event,  be  more  or  less  suppuration,  retarding  the  progress  of  the  case, 
and  the  patient  may  congratulate  himself  if  he  escape  erysipelas  and  other 
serious  consequences.  The  hemorrhage  attending  the  operation  is  usually 
very  alight  The  edges  of  the  wound  ehould  be  lightly  approximated,  and 
the  parts  kept  constantly  wet  with  water-dreaaiug,  either  cold,  cool,  or  tepid, 
according  to  tbe  exigencies  of  each  particular  case. 

2.    riBilO-CABTILAOINOIIB  TUMORS. 

The  Bbro-cartilaginou9  tumor,  the  enckondroma  of  Kg.  311. 

recent  writera,  depicted  in  Gg.  311,  may  be  deve- 
loped in  the  cancellated  strncture,  or  upon  the  outer 
sarface  of  the  bones,  beneath  the  periosteum.  Its 
fignre  iaglobnlar;  its  sarface  rough,  or  nodulated; 
its  consistence  firm,  dense,  and  elastic ;  its  color  white, 
or  grayish.  When  boiled,  it  yields  a  peculiar  form  of 
gelatin,  termed  ehondrin.  The  tnmor  is  essentially 
composed  of  a  Gbrons  and  of  a  cartilaginons  substance. 
The  former  constitutes  the  nidus  iu  which  the  latter  is 
deposited,  and  consists  of  a  vast  nnmber  of  oblong 
or  rounded  cells,  from  the  aize  of  a  clover-seed  to  that 
of  a  pea.  These  cavities  cannot  generally  be  distin- 
goished  until  the  cartilaginous  element  has  been  scraped 
away,  or  removed  by  maceration.  The  morbid  maaa 
is  strikingly  conglomerate,  and  often  attains  a  \argQ 
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bulk.  When  it  origiuateB,  as  it  commonly  does,  in  tbe  central  part  or  the 
bone,  it  gTBdoally  encroaches  upon  the  compact  tiBsue,  which  it  expandl 
into  a  thin,  porons  ahetl,  either  entirely  oaaeoos,  or  partly  osseons  and  partly 
cartilaginoas.  Finally,  the  attennated  lamella  gives  way  at  one  or  more 
points,  and  thas  allowB  the  morbid  growth  to  protmde  beneath  the  peri- 
OBtenm,  which  is  itseir  often  very  moch  altered  in  its  character. 

This  tnmor  ordinarily  affects  only  one  bone,  is  not  malignant,  and  is  pra- 
dnctWe  of  Utile  inconvenience,  except  from  its  size.  It  is  pecoliar  to  eariy 
life,  is  often  directly  chargeable  to  external  violence,  manifests  no  tendency 
to  degeneration,  not  even  when  of  long  standing,  is  generally  slow  in  its  pro- 
gress, and  occasionally  appears  simnltaneonsly  in  several  parts  of  the  skeleton. 
Every  portion  of  the  osseons  system  is  liable  to  it ;  hot  the  pieces  most  fre- 
qnently  affected  are  the  metacarpal  bones,  the  phalanges  of  tbe  fingers,  the 
bumeras,  and  the  lower  jaw.  To  the  tnmor  now  described,  especially  when 
it  is  hard,  fibrous,  and  interspersed  with  tbe  dibru  of  osseous  matter,  or  red 
and  dense,  like  half-boiled  beef,  or  fresh  pork,  the  unmeaning  title  of  oitto- 
tarvoma  is  usaally  applied  by  sargical  writers.  When  the  disease  is  of  long 
standing,  the  growth  sometimes  undergoes  partial  ossification,  as  in  the  speci- 
men represented  in  fig.  312.  Fig.  318  exhibits  a  fibro-cartilaginoos  tamor 
of  the  ribs,  from  a  drawing  of  a  preparation  in  m;  collection. 


Fig.  312. 


Fig.  313. 


The  only  remedy  for  this  affection  is  free  excision.     All  local  and  general 
means,  even  in  its  earlier  stages,  are  nnavailing. 


3.   ANEDBI8MAL  TUMORS. 

Aneurism  of  the  osseous  tissue  consists  in  an  extraordinary  development 
of  the  minute  vessels,  and  presents  precisely  the  same  anatomical  featnresas 
aneurism  by  anastomosis  of  the  soft  parts.  Con6ned  nsnally  to  one  bone, 
it  may  occur  in  several,  or  even  in  a  considerable  nnmber.  In  one  case  it 
was  discovered  in  the  cranium,  sternum,  ribs,  vertebne,  and  innominate  bone 
of  tbe  same  subject,     It&  faL<toTvt.«  aea.1.  is  tb«  v^jja  extremity  of  the  tibia. 
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just  below  the  knee.  It  may  arise  at  Tariooa  periods  of  life,  but  is  most 
common  in  jonng^  adalts.  The  tnmor  varies  in  rolame  from  a  pallet's  egg 
to  a  cocoa-DDt 

Tlie  disease  alvaTS  begins  in  the  cancellated  stractnre,  which  is  converted 
into  chambers  of  various  sises,  filled  with  coagnlated  blood,  disposed  in  con- 
centric layers,  as  in  old  anenrismal  tntnors.  Some  of  the  cells  occasionally 
contain  fluid  blood,  or  blood  partly  fluid  and  partly  clotted ;  bat  this  is  rare. 
The  onter  table  of  the  bone  is  expanded,  attenuated,  and  perforated,  or  so 
soft,  flexible,  and  elastic  that  it  may  be  bent  like  cartilage.  In  some  instances, 
OQ  the  other  hand,  it  is  remarkably  brittle,  and  may  be  crashed  like  the  shell 
of  an  egg.  The  periosteum  is  thickened  and  indurated ;  bat  the  joints  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  disease  are  commonly  healthy,  even  wben  (hey 
are  separated  from  it  merely  by  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage.  The  vessels  which 
ramify  through  the  substance  of  the  bone  are  tortuous,  brittle,  increased  in 
siie,  and  open  by  numerons  little  orifices  into  the  anenrismal  sac  at  various 
points  of  its  extent. 

There  is  a  form  of  this  affection  in  which  the  vessels,  as  was  first  clearly 
ebown  by  Mr.  Stanley,  consist  principally  of  enlarged  capillaries,  exhibiting 
the  same  general  characters  as  an  anastomotic  aneurism  or  an  erectile  tDmor 

Fig.  314. 


of  the  soft  parts.  The  disease,  represented  in  Gg.  314,  has  hitherto  been 
chiefly  noticed  in  the  brood  bones,  especially  those  of  the  cranium,  of  young 
children. 

The  causes  of  this  lesion  are  involved  in  obscurity.  In  some  instances  it 
has  been  traced  to  the  effects  of  a  blow  ;  in  others,  to  a  fall,  or  jnmp  from  a 
considerable  height.  Either  of  these  occurrences,  by  disturbing  the  vascular 
action  of  the  bone,  might  produce  the  disease. 

The  enlargement,  even  in  its  early  stage,  is  tense  and  painful;  being 
attended  with  distension  of  the  snperficial  veins,  swelling  of  the  surrounding 
structures,  and  slight  discoloration  of  the  skin.  In  a  short  time  a  deep- 
seated  pulsation,  or  throbbing,  synchronous  with  that  of  the  left  ventricle, 
and  similar  to  what  is  witnessed  in  some  erectile  tumors,  may  be  perceived 
in  the  affected  part.  In  the  advanced  stage  of  the  malady  the  beating  ia 
accompanied  by  a  sort  of  undulating  movement,  and  is  easily  interrnpted  by 
compressing  the  main  artery  of  the  limb  between  the  tumor  and  the  heart. 
The  enlargement  varies  in  size.  In  a  esse  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bell,  it  was 
more  than  nineteen  inches  in  circumference,  by  upwards  of  six  ia  l%t\^V 
In  some  instances,  pressure  applied  to  the  tnmoT  wiVb  X\i«  %ti^«i  m'^'tX&  «> 
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pecaliar  crackling  sensation,  not  nnlike  that  of  dry  parchment  or  an  egg-shell. 
The  soft  parts  aroand  the  disease  are  generally  cBdematons,  the  whole  limb 
is  apt  to  be  swollen,  and  the  motion  of  the  contiguous  joints  is  constrained 
and  painful.     Towards  the  last  the  general  health  always  seriously  saffers. 

The  only  efifectnal  remedy  for  this  disease,  provided  its  location  be  IkTora- 
ble,  is  amputation.  In  the  early  stage  relief  may  possibly  be  afforded  by 
securing  the  main  artery  of  the  limb.  Lallemand  rebates  a  case  in  which 
ligature  of  the  femoral  artery  completely  arrested  an  aneurismal  affection  of 
the  head  of  the  tibia;  but  this  must  be  regarded  as  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule. 

The  anastomotic  form  of  this  disease  admits  of  removal  only  when  it  is  of 
limited  extent.  When  it  is  situated  in  the  cranial  bones,  it  gradually  destroys 
the  osseous  tissue,  and  ultimately  involves  the  brain  and  its  envelops,  render- 
ing  interference  out  of  the  question.  Several  cases  have  been  reported  in 
which  the  carotid  arteries  were  tied  for  this  disease,  but  in  none  with  any 
permanent  benefit. 

4.  HEMATOID  TUMORS. 

There  is  a  variety  of  tumors,  closely  allied  to  that  just  described,  which, 
for  the  sake  of  uniformity  in  medical  nomenclature,  I  shall  term  hematoid. 
It  is  produced  by  a  deposition  of  blood  in  the  cancellated  structure,  forming 
a  firm,  oval,  and  elastic  tumor,  filled  with  dark,  solid  coagula.  The  best 
specimen  of  this  disease  that  I  have  met  with,  occurred  to  me,  about  ten 
years  ago,  in  a  man  aged  thirty-five,  a  portion  of  whose  lower  jaw  I  ampu- 
tated, on  account  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  bony  tumor.  The  growth, 
which  was  about  the  size  of  a  common  orange,  extended  from  the  canine 
tooth  on  the  right  side  to  the  middle  grinder  of  the  left,  and  consisted  of  a 
mere  osseous  shell,  without  any  vestige  of  the  cancellated  structure ;  it  was 
occupied  by  three  red,  solid  coagula,  the  largest  of  which  did  not  exceed  the 
volume  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  The  cavity  was  only  partially  filled  by  the  clotted 
blood,  which  adhered  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  bony  wall,  and  was  evidently 
organized.  The  tumor  had  appeared  three  years  before  without  any  assign- 
able cause.  Whence  was  this  blood  derived  ?  Did  it  proceed  from  a  rup- 
ture of  some  of  the  vessels  of  the  bone  ?  If  so,  the  fact  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  most  careful  examination. 

6.    SERO-CYSTIO  TUMORS. 

Serous  cysts,  similar  to  those  which  occur  in  the  soft  parts,  especially  the 
ovary,  kidney,  and  liver,  are  occasionally  met  with  in  various  pieces  of  the 
skeleton,  particularly  in  the  lower  jaw,  the  tibia,  and  femur.  They  are  always 
developed  in  the  areolar  tissue,  and  show  themselves  in  two  distinct  forms, 
the  unilocular  and  multilocular,  of  which  the  first  is  by  far  the  more  frequent, 
the  other  being,  in  fact,  extremely  uncommon.  Pathologists  failed,  until 
recently,  to  seize  the  distinctive  features  of  this  disease,  and  to  assign  to  it  a 
proper  place  in  their  nosological  tables.  Mention,  it  is  true,  was  made  of  it 
by  some  of  the  authors  of  the  last  century,  especially  by  Bordenave,  but  it 
was  only  in  an  incidental  manner,  and  it  remained  for  Dupuytren  to  furnish 
the  first  clear  account  of  it.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  what  the  older 
surgeons  were  in  the  habit  of  calling  osteosarcoma  and  spina  ventosa  were 
frequently,  if  not  generally,  growths  of  this  description,  with  cavities  filled 
with  liquid  or  solid  matter.  I  have  certainly  commonly  found  them  so,  and 
it  may,  therefore,  be  concluded,  that  the  same  thing  has  happened  to  others. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  unilocular  cyst  varies  in  size  from  that  of  a  hemp- 
seed  to  that  of  a  pvx\l^t'&  e^^^  Ita  ckha^e  being  generally  irregularly  rounded, 
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Fig.  31&. 


or  lomewbat  globatar.  It  coDBists  esseDtiallj  of  a  tbio,  delicate,  polished 
membraDe,  having,  apparently,  all  the  characteristics  of  the  serous  Ussae. 
This  membrane  is  closely  adherent  to  the  booy  wall  of  the  cyst,  aod  aader- 
goes  important  changes  in  conseqaence  of  age,  and  repeated  attacks  of  in- 
flammation, becoming  dense,  thick,  opaqne,  and  toagb.  The  contents  of  the 
cvBt  are  variable:  sometimes  clear  and  limpid,  like  well  water;  sometimes 
cloudy,  ropy,  or  gln^tinons;  sometimes  sero-parnlent;  and  Goally,  again, 
though  this  is  nncommon,  thin  and  discolored,  from  the  admixtare  of  hematin. 
Some  of  the  older  cavities  occasionally  contain  solid  matter,  of  an  albamiu* 
ODS,  curdy,  or  fibrons  nature ;  and  I  have  seen  specimeus  in  which  tbey  were 
occupied  by  a  peculiar,  micaceons-looking  substance,  uot  unlike  cholesterine. 

The  multilocular  cyst,  represented  in  Gg.  B15,  is  leas  frequent  than  the 
Bnilocular.  As  the  name  imports,  it  is  composed 
of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  cells,  divided  by 
bony  septa,  and  lined  by  a  seroas  membrane,  simi- 
lar to  that  in  the  unilocular  cyst,  of  which  the 
mnltilocnlar  appears  to  be  merely  an  exaggerated 
Tariety.  Its  contents  are  generally  of  a  sero- 
Banguinolent  character,  although  sometimes  they 
are  clear  and  purely  serous,  like  those  of  hydro- 
cele. In  one  cuse,  I  found  it  thick  and  red,  like 
the  dregs  of  claret  wine.  In  a  group  of  multilocu- 
lar cysts,  a  few  will  occasionally  be  seen  to  be  hiled 
with  solid  matter,  or  matter  partly  solid  and  partly 
fluid.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  may  generally  be 
assumed  that  the  cysts  are  old,  and  that  their  ves- 
•els  have  undergone  important  changes  in  their 
secretory  action,  in  consequence  of  which  they  pour 
out  concrete  instead  of  liquid  substance.  I  have 
witnessed  instances,  however,  in  which  the  material 
was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  induce  the  belief  that 
it  was  originally  deposited  in  a  solid  form.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  substance  is  generally  of  a 
fibrous  orfibro-cartiloginoua  character,  and  so  firmly 
adherent  to  the  walls  of  the  cysts  which  contain  it 
as  to  be  with  difBcolty  enucleated.  Interspersed 
throngb  this  snbstance  are  occasionally  little  no- 
dules, fragments  or  spicules  of  bone,  and  earthy  concretions,  or  a  combination 
of  calcareous  with  oeseons  matter. 

Ag«  and  Sex. — Serous  cysts  of  the  bones  are  most  common  in  young  adulta 
and  middle-aged  subjects ;  being  seldom  met  with  before  puberty,  or  after 
fifty.  Both  sexes  are  liable  to  them,  but  in  what  proportion,  has  not  been 
determined.  Their  causes  are  involved  in  obscurity.  In  general  the  disease 
arises  spontaneously.  In  the  loner  jaw,  which,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is 
its  most  frequent  seat,  its  origin  is  often  ascribed  to  the  irritation  of  a  decayed 
fang,  or  to  violence  done  in  the  extraction  of  a  tooth ;  but  before  we  can 
admit  the  influence  of  either  as  a  cause  of  serous  cysts,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  thousands  of  persons  constantly  suffer  in  this  way,  without  any  such 
occorrence,  and  hence  the  development  of  these  bodies  may,  after  all,  nnder 
such  circumstances,  be  a  mere  coincidence.  So,  also,  with  respect  to  blows, 
fractures,  contusions,  and  other  mechanical  injury,  so  often  invoked  as  sources 
of  this  and  other  organic  maladies  of  the  bones.  If  they  are  really  capable 
of  producing  such  an  effect  in  one  case,  why  should  they  not  in  another?  We 
must,  therefore,  look  beyond  these  causes,  and  conclude  that  some  other  agent 
is  concerned  in  their  origin,  although  of  the  nature  of  that  ageat  v«  «t% 
entirely  ignorant 
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Progress. — The  progress  of  this  disease  is  always  slow.  In  the  jaw  we 
often  meet  with  cases  of  serous  cysts  of  six,  twelve,  and  even  fifteen  years' 
standing,  without  any  serious  disturbance  of  the  general  health,  or  any  par- 
ticular local  disorder,  save  what  results  from  the  pressure  of  the  tumor  upon 
the  surrounding  structures.  Neither  the  cysts,  their  fibrous  contents,  nor 
the  parts  adjacent  manifest  any  tendency  to  malignancy,  and  I  am  iDclined 
to  believe  that  whenever  such  an  occurrence  is  observed  it  is  to  be  received 
as  a  strong  evidence  that  the  growth  was  originally  of  a  bad  character,  and 
not  that  it  became  so  in  consequence  of  any  new  epigenesis.  When  the  tumor 
is  large,  whether  it  be  multilocnlar  or  not,  fluid  or  solid,  it  generally  exhibits 
a  marked  tendency  to  destroy  the  bone  in  which  it  is  located,  pressing  aside 
the  compact  lamella,  and  gradually  involving  its  entire  circumference.  In 
the  lower  jaw  the  parts  most  commonly  affected  are  the  body  and  ramus, 
extending  often  beyond  the  middle  line  in  front,  and  backwards  as  far  as  the 
condyloid  process. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  cystic  disease  of  the  osseous  tissue  are  ob- 
scure. The  first  thing  that  usually  attracts  attention  is  a  dull  aching  pain,  io 
some  particular  bone,  as,  for  example,  the  jaw,  which  is  often  mistaken  for 
toothache,  or  rheumatism  ;  this  gradually  increases  in  severity  and  frequency, 
and  is  at  length  found  to  be  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  a  hard  tumor, 
or  the  expansion  of  a  portion  of  the  bone,  more  or  less  tender  on  pressure 
and  motion,  but  unattended  by  any  discoloration  or  intumescence  of  the  over- 
lying textures.  The  progress  of  the  disease  is  always  tardy,  and  it  often 
happens  that,  after  having  attained  considerable  development,  it  remains,  to 
all  outward  appearance,  for  some  time  perfectly  stationary.  Then,  taking  a 
new  start,  it  again  increases,  and  thus  it  continues,  now  advancing  and  now 
halting,  until  it  has  perhaps  acquired  the  volume  of  a  large  orange,  or  even 
of  a  fist.  Still,  the  general  health  continues  good,  there  is  no  emaciation, 
and  the  countenance  is  perfectly  free  from  that  distressed,  anxious,  and  sallow 
state  which  characterizes  it  in  malignant  disease.  Even  the  pain  is  generally 
comparatively  trivial,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  mechanical  obstruction  occa- 
sioned by  the  encroachment  of  the  tumor  upon  the  adjacent  parts,  the  patient 
would  hardly  be  conscious  of  being  unwell.  If  the  parts  be  now  carefully 
examined,  they  will  be  found  to  be  of  unequal  consistence,  the  firmer  parts 
being  incompressible,  while  the  softer  ones  readily  yield  under  the  finger, 
emitting  a  peculiar  crackling  noise  not  unlike  that  of  dry  parchment.  In  the 
absence  of  signs  of  malignancy,  pulsation,  lividity,  and  varicose  enlargement 
of  the  overlying  vessels,  these  circumstances  afford  the  best  evidence  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  disease,  but  if  there  be  any  doubt  respecting  it,  this  may 
generally  be  promptly  dispelled  by  a  resort  to  the  exploring  needle,  the 
escape  of  serous,  or  sero-sanguinolent  fluid  determining  the  diagnosis.  The 
tardy  growth  of  the  tumor  and  the  absence  of  constitutional  disorder  are, 
indeed,  commonly  of  themselves  sufficient  to  mark  the  character  of  the  ma- 
lady. Between  cystic  and  hydatic  diseases  of  the  bones  no  signs  of  dis- 
tinction exist,  nor  is  this  a  matter  of  importance,  as  the  treatment  is  essentially 
similar. 

Treatment. — The  only  available  treatment  in  cystic  disease  is  removal  of 
the  morbid  mass,  and  some  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  in  modem  surgery 
have  been  performed  upon  tumors  of  this  kind.  When  it  involves  the  jaw, 
the  greater  portion  of  that  bone  sometimes  requires  excision,  the  affected 
part  being  cut  away  along  with  a  portion  of  the  sound  tissue,  the  same  prin- 
ciple guiding  the  surgeon  as  in  the  extirpation  of  morbid  growths  of  the  soft 
structures.  When  the  cysts  are  small  and  not  numerous,  they  may  sometimes 
be  effectually  scouped  out,  the  cavity  being  afterwards  stuffed  with  lint,  and 
made  to  heal  by  the  granulating  process.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  occur, 
as  when  the  d\seas<^  iuvoW^^  th^  ^utire  circumference  of  one  of  the  bones  of 
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the  extremities,  where,  neither  of  these  procedures  being  avaliable,  nothing 
short  of  amputation  will  answer. 

I  am  aware  that  varioas  plans  of  treatment  have  been  suggested  for  arrest- 
ing this  disease  in  its  earlier  stages,  or  cnring  it  without  the  knife  when  it 
has  attained  a  considerable  magnitude.  So  far,  however,  as  I  am  informed, 
there  are  none  which  are  entitled  to  any  confidence.  The  most  plausible 
of  these  are  iodine  injections  and  the  introduction  of  the  seton;  the  former 
of  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  ineffectual,  while  the  latter  is  so  un- 
scientific as  not  to  be  thought  of,  much  less  practised,  in  any  case. 

6.   HTDATIO  TUMORS. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  diseases  of  the  bones  is  the  development  of 
hydatids  in  their  spongy  structure,  an  occurrence  which,  although  uncommon, 
has  now  been  so  repeatedly  observed  as  to  entitle  it  to  distinct  notice  in  a 
systematic  treatise  on  surgery.  The  first  account  of  these  bodies  was  given 
by  two  Dutch  pathologists,  Van  Yy  and  Yander  Haar.  Since  then  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  to  them  by  other  observers,  who,  minutely  detailing 
the  facts  which  have  come  under  their  notice,  have  thus  laid  the  foundation 
of  our  knowledge  of  this  interesting  subject. 

Although  it  is  extremely  probable  that  all  the  different  classes  of  bones 
are  liable  to  these  formations,  yet  they  have  hitherto  been  observed  almost 
exclusively  in  the  long  and  flat  bones,  particularly  in  the  tibia,  for  which, 
judging  from  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence  here,  they  appear  to  have  a 
sort  of  preference.  They  have  been  found  three  times  in  the  frontal  bone, 
twice  in  the  iliac  bone,  twice  in  the  humerus,  once  in  the  femur,  and  once  in  a 
Tertebra.  What  was  formerly  known  under  the  vague  name  of  spina  ventosa  was 
an  osseous  tumor  which  probably  occasionally  contained  bodies  of  this  kind. 

Situation. — Hydatids  of  the  bones  are  always  developed  in  the  spongy 
texture  of  the  skeleton,  as  this  alone  affords  them  an  opportunity  of  growing 
and  expanding,  the  compact  tissue  being  too  dense  and  firm  to  admit  of  their 
increase.  The  only  exception  to  this  occurs  when  they  form  in  the  frontal 
sinus,  but  even  here  there  is,  it  will  be  observed,  no  new  law  in  operation, 
since  the  cavity  in  question  is,  in  fact,  only  a  large  cell,  exceedingly  well 
adapted  as  a  residence  for  such  creatures.  In  the  tibia,  the  disease  is  always 
situated  in  the  spongy  structure  which  exists  in  such  abundance  in  the  bead 
of  this  bone,  just  below  the  knee. 

How  these  bodies  are  developed  is  still  a  mystery.  That  the  germs  are 
conveyed  to  the  spongy  tissue  of  the  bones  in  the  blood  which  is  sent  to  them 
for  their  nutrition  and  growth  is  evident  enough,  but  why  they  should  be 
deposited  here  in  preference  to  other  parts  of  the  body  is  a  question  which 
the  most  refined  pathology  is  unable  to  answer.  Nor  is  anything  certainly^ 
known  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  exciting  causes  of  these  bodies ;  for  if, 
as  has  occasionally  happened,  they  have  shown  themselves  in  a  particular 
portion  of  the  skeleton  after  the  occurrence  of  a  blow,  contusion,  or  other 
injury,  it  does  not  prove  that  their  development  was  the  consequence  of  such 
injury. 

Sex  does  not  appear  to  exercise  any  particular  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  hydatids  of  the  bones,  as  they  have  been  observed  with  nearly  equal 
frequency  in  men  and  women.  Most  of  the  patients  in  which  they  have 
hitherto  been  found  were  adults,  but  in  one  instance  they  occurred  in  a  child 
three  years  of  age.  Borchard  has  narrated  a  case  where  they  existed  in 
several  situations  in  the  same  individual. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Examination  has  proved  that  these  bodies  are  really 
acephalocysts,  similar  to  those  which  are  occasionally  met  mUi\\i  \3^<^>\^«t^ 
ovaries,  lungs,  and  other  ioterQal  viscera.     Of  a  BpVime«\  ot  lOToA^^deAa^^ 
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they  are  sometimes  irregnlarlj  flattened,  or  compressed,  and  vary  in  size  from 
that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  marble,  their  dimensions  being  evidently  inflaenced 
by  their  age,  and  the  extent  of  the  cavity  in  which  they  are  developed. 
Their  namber,  which  is  seldom  large,  is  usually  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their 
volume.  They  are  inclosed  in  a  sort  of  parent-cyst,  soft  in  structure,  thin, 
and  of  a  whitish  appearance,  and  they  float  about  in  the  midst  of  a  seroos 
fluid,  of  a  saline  taste,  and  partially  coagulable  by  heat,  alcohol,  and  acids, 
circumstances  clearly  betraying  its  albuminous  character. 

The  cavity  in  which  these  bodies  are  situated  is  deserving  of  special  atten- 
tion. It  is  evidently,  in  the  first  instance,  simply  one  of  the  cells  of  the 
areolar  tissue,  in  which  the  germ  of  the  animal  is  deposited,  and  where  it  is 
destined  afterwards  to  attain  its  full  development.  As  its  growth  proceeds, 
it  presses  upon  the  osseous  matter,  pushing  its  fibres  farther  and  farther 
apart,  at  the  same  time  causing  a  partial  removal  of  it  by  the  action  of  the 
absorbents,  until  what  remains  is  at  length  converted  into  a  mere  bony  sheet, 
hardly  as  thick  as  a  piece  of  parchment,  elastic,  and  crackling  onder  the 
finger.  The  shell  is  lined,  as  already  stated,  by  a  thin,  closely  adherent 
membrane,  which  evidently  plays  an  important  part  in  the  development  and 
protection  of  the  new  being.  Cases  occur  in  which  it  consists  of  several 
compartments,  cells,  or  lodges,  although  in  general  it  is  unilocular.  The 
bone  immediately  adjacent  to  the  disease  is  usually  thickened  and  roughened 
by  irregular  deposits. 

Symptoms, — The  symptoms  attending  the  formation  of  these  bodies  are 
extremely  obscure,  and  cannot,  for  a  long  time,  be  separated  from  those  which 
accompany  other  diseases  in  and  about  the  skeleton.  Their  growth  is  always 
very  tardy,  and  a  long  time  elapses  before  there  is  any  pain  and  discoloration 
of  the  integuments.  The  patient  is  merely  aware  that  there  is  some  tumor, 
gradually  augmenting  in  bulk,  and  slowly  encroaching  upon  the  surrounding 
parts ;  hard  and  firm  at  first,  afterwards  more  soft,  and  ultimately  becoming 
quite  elastic,  and  emitting  a  peculiar  crackling  sound  on  pressure  very  similar 
to  that  of  dry  parchment.  If  it  be  deep-seated,  it  will  cause  a  gradual  wast- 
ing of  the  superimposed  tissues,  the  muscles  and  tendons  being  spread  out 
like  thin  ribbons,  while  portions  of  the  fibrous  membranes  are  actually  ab- 
sorbed. Meanwhile,  the  tumor  mechanically  impedes  the  functions  of  the 
surrounding  parts,  pain  and  tenderness  set  in,  and  the  integuments  show 
signs  of  irritation  and  discomfort.  At  this  stage  of  the  complaint  the  affected 
bone  sometimes  gives  way  under  the  most  trivial  accident,  refusing  after* 
wards  to  unite,  or  undergoing  consolidation  only  after  a  long  while  and  after 
much  trouble.  Occasionally,  the  most  prominent  portion  of  the  tumor  ulce- 
rates, and  discharges  a  part  of  its  contents ;  such  an  event,  however,  is  ex- 
tremely rare.  The  general  health  remains  good  for  years,  but  in  the  end  it 
is  always  much  impaired  in  consequence  of  the  local  distress. 

Diagnosis. — The  most  important  diagnostic  signs  are,  the  tardy  progren 
of  the  tumor,  the  want  of  pain  and  swelling,  the  change  from  a  haird,  incom- 
pressible substance  to  one  of  comparative  softness  and  even  elasticity,  and 
the  complete  absence  of  all  appearance,  both  local  and  constitutional,  of 
malignancy.  After  all,  however,  these  symptoms  are  merely  of  a  negative 
character ;  for  at  last  the  only  reliable  source  of  information  is  the  explor- 
ing needle,  though  this  also,  unfortunately,  is  not  available  until  the  morbid 
growth  has  acquired  a  great  bulk,  and  is  almost  on  the  verge  of  banting. 
Even  the  elastic  feel  and  crackling  noise  which,  in  the  latter  stages  of  the 
complaint,  form  such  prominent  features,  are  of  no  diagnostic  avaUy  at  tkef 
are  common  to  several  other  varieties  of  bony  tumors. 

Prognosis. — Hydatic  disease  of  the  osseous  tissue  is  always  a  grave  oe* 
currence,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  damage  it  does  to  the  general  health 
as  on  account  of  the  injury  it  inflicts  upon  the  affected  bone^  weakening  Its 
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strnctnre,  and  thus  impairiDg  its  asefalness,  generally  to  an  irremediable  ex- 
tent. In  several  of  the  recorded  cases  the  acephalocysts  burst  into  the 
knee-joint,  causing  violent  suppuration,  and  destruction  of  the  functions  of 
the  articulation.  In  a  few  others,  the  animals  perished,  and  shrunk  up  into 
dirty,  reddish-looking  masses,  which  afterwards  became  a  source  of  irritation, 
followed  by  high  constitutional  disturbance,  excessive  pain,  and  hectic  fever. 

Treatment, — The  only  remedy  that  can  at  all  reach  this  disease  is  extirpa- 
tion, and  the  earlier  this  is  performed  the  better,  for  then  there  is  no  serious 
structural  lesion  of  the  bone,  involving  the  necessity  of  resection  or  amputa- 
tion. As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  diagnosis  is  fully  established,  the  tumor 
should  be  freely  exposed  by  an  incision,  either  crucial  or  elliptical,  and  at- 
tacked with  the  saw,  pliers,  trephine,  or  chisel  and  mallet,  as  may  seem  advisa- 
ble. Its  contents  being  turned  out,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  osseous  shell 
is  carefully  peeled  off,  or,  when  this  is  impracticable,  painted  with  a  strong 
solution  of  iodine,  to  destroy  its  secreting  surface,  lest  there  should  be  a  speedy 
reproduction,  if  not  of  hydatids,  at  all  events  of  serous  fluid.  The  cavity  is 
then  filled  with  lint,  smeared  with  cerate,  and  the  flaps  being  approximated 
are  lightly  held  in  place  with  a  few  strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  The  cavity 
will  gradually  shrink,  and  a  cure  be  effected  by  the  granulating  process. 

When  the  case  is  one  of  an  aggravated  nature,  involving  the  entire  cir*> 
cumference  of  the  affected  bone,  or  when  the  hydatids  open  into  a  joint,  the 
only  question  will  be  whether  the  treatment  shall  be  by  resection  or  amputa- 
tion. The  former  procedure  can  only  be  suitable  when  the  disease  is  of 
limited  extent ;  and  in  that  event,  it  may  probably  always  be  replaced  by  ex- 
cision, so  that,  in  reality,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  how  or  when  it 
could  be  of  service.  Amputation  will  be  necessary  when  the  case  is  despe- 
rate, as  when  the  bone  is  irremediably  destroyed,  or  broken  and  unwilling  to 
unite,  or  when  the  tumor  has  discharged  its  contents  into  a  neighboring  ar- 
ticulation, and  has  induced  so  much  disturbance,  local  and  constitutional,  as 
to  threaten  life. 

7.   MYELOID  TUMORS. 

The  osseous  tissue  is  more  liable  to  the  myeloid  tumor  than  any  other  class 
of  textures,  and  it  is  here  that  the  new  structure  generally  acquires  its  most 
perfect  development.  Doubtless  it  may  occur  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  pieces 
of  the  skeleton,  but  its  favorite  sites  would  seem  to  be  the  tibia,  femur,  and 
inferior  maxilla,  especially  the  latter.  Commencing  generally,  if  not  always, 
in  the  cancellated  structure,  its  point  of  departure  is  probably  the  endosteum, 
extending  from  thence  to  the  compact  layers,  which  it  gnidually  disparts, 
and  converts  into  thin,  cartilaginous  plates,  bending  and  crackling  under  the 
finger  like  dry  parchment  Continuing  its  growth,  it  may,  in  time,  attain 
the  size  of  a  fist,  or  even  of  a  foetal  head,  encroaching  seriously  upon  the 
surrounding  parts,  and  interfering,  more  or  less,  with  the  exercise  of  their 
functions.  The  arteries  leading  to  it  are  generally  somewhat  enlarged,  and 
the  tumor  itself  is  commonly  quite  vascular.  A  section  of  it  exhibits  a 
smooth,  compact  appearance,  of  a  reddish,  pink,  or  lilac  tint,  inlaid,  as  it 
were,  with  soft  bony  fibres,  and  pervaded  by  little  cysts,  either  simple  or 
compound,  and  occupied  by  different  kinds  of  fluids,  as  serum,  sanguinolent 
matter,  or  altered  blood,  or  all  these  substances  commingled. 

There  are  no  signs  by  which  this  growth  can  be  distinguished  from  other 
tumors  of  the  bones ;  its  rapid  development,  its  elastic  feel,  and  its  lobulated 
form  assimilate  it  very  much,  in  its  external  characters,  to  encephaloid,  and 
the  resemblance  is  still  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  disflim  is  liable 
to  recur  after  extirpation,  and  also  that,  in  its  advanced  stages^  the  palient 
presents  all  the  evidences  of  the  cancerous  cachexia^    TIm  ob^jt  femedlj  is 
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excision  or  amputalton ;  excision,  when  the  tamor  inTolves  the  javs,  ampoU- 
tion,  vhen  it  is  seated  in  tbe  bones  of  the  extremities. 

HAUQNANT  EOSMATIOKS. 

The  varioas  malignant  affections  of  the  bones  may,  as  far  as  practical  pnr- 
poses  are  concerned,  be  all  conveniently  groaped  under  one  head.  Or  thew 
affections,  eucephaloid  is  much  the  most  common  ;  next  in  point  of  freqneiicj 
is  colloid,  then  comes  scirrhus,  and  Gnaily,  as  the  most  rare  of  all,  melanotii. 
The  origin,  progress,  and  termination  of  these  formations  are  the  same  here 
U  in  other  organs  and  tissues. 

1.  Eneephaloid,  hematoid  fnngns,  cerebriform  cancer,  or  osteocephaloma, 
generally,  if  not  ioTariably,  originates  in  the  spongy  atrnctare  of  the  bones, 
from  which  it  gradually  extends  to  the  compact  lamella,  and  finally  to  tbe 
periosteum.  It  most  commonly  attacks  tbe  upper  and  loner  jaw,  and  the 
long  bones  of  the  extremities,  particularly  tbe  femnr,  humerus,  and  digitil 
phalanges.  No  portion  of  the  alieleton,  however,  is  exempt  from  it.  The 
most  terriSc  feature  of  the  eucephaloid  is  its  tendency  to  recur  in  some  other 
part  of  the  body,  after  it  has  been  dislodged  from  its  original  sitaation.  It 
may  show  itself  at  any  period  of  life,  but  young  persons  are  most  prone  to  iL 

Although  eucephaloid  may  occur  as  an  infiltration,  it  most  commonly  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  form  of  a  tamor,  arranged  in  roonded,  lobulated  maMCi,  at 
the  color  and  consistence  of  tbe  mednllary  structure  of  the  brain.  Not  ni- 
frequently  it  contains  small  cavities,  filled  with  clotted  blood,  dirty  looking 
serum,  or  soft,  gelatinous,  oily,  sebaceous,  or  melliceroid  matter.  OccarioB- 
ally  one  part  of  the  tumor  exhibits  the  brain-iike  character,  while  another  Is 
strictly  hematoid,  or  composed  of  a  mixture  of  blood  and  encephaIoi±  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  two  substances  are  pretty  intimately 
blended  together.  Vessels,  sometimes  of  considerable  volnme,  may  be  seen 
ramifying  over  the  surface  of  the  morbid  growth,  and  dipping  into  ita  interior. 
The  outer  table  of  tbe  bone  is  tran.'ifarraed  into  a  thin,  parchment-like  lamella, 
perforated  in  various  places,  or  entirely  destroyed  by  absorption.  A  aectioa 
of  the  tamor  usually  exhibits,  in  addition  to  the  api)earance  just  described, 
osseous  fragments,  or  pieces  of  Sbro-cartilage.  The  superincumbent  integu- 
ments, traversed  by  large  bluish  veins,  are  at  first  aoft  and  gloasy ;  but  ■( 
length,  from  the  constant  and  increasing  pressure  exerted  upon  tiiem,  they 
ulcerate,  and  allow  the  fnngous  mass  to  protrude. 

Fig.  310. 


Some  of  the  more  extraordinary  alterations  which  tlie  osseous  structnre  li 
capable  of  undergoing  in  thia  disease  are  well  seen  in  fig.  316,  from  a  speci- 
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men  in  the  cabinet  of  Professor  Buchanan.  The  patient  was  a  mnlatto  girl, 
■bout  tweWe  years  of  age,  who  had  labored  for  some  time  nnder  a  large, 
lobalated  tnmor,  partlj  elastic  and  partly  inelastic,  situated  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  leg,  and  attended  with  great  dilatation  and  distension  of  the  anbcnta- 
neons  veins.  Ampntation  being  perfonned,  the  stump  healed  kindly,  and  for 
scTeral  weeks  tlie  girl  did  well :  but  in  a  few  months  she  began  to  complain 
of  pain  in  her  hip  and  side,  and  she  died  in  less  than  a  year,  apparently  from 
internal  malignant  disease.  A  section  of  the  tnmor  displayed  an  immense 
number  of  osseons  spicoles,  of  estraordinary  length  and  delicacy,  whose  in- 
tervals  were  occopied  partly  by  cartilagi- 
Ftg.  317.  nons  and  partly  by  gelatinons  substance, 

with  here  and  there  a  cyst  coDtaining 
bloodf -looking  matter.  The  external  cha- 
racters of  encephaloid  are  well  displayed 
in  the  adjoining  cut,  fig.  317,  from  a  speci- 
men in  my  collection. 

2.  Of  colloid  of  the  osseons  tissue  very 
little  is  known.  It  is  most  ^qnently  met 
with  in  the  diseased  conditions  of  the 
bones  denominated  osteosarcoma  and 
spina   rentosa,    which    are    often    almost 

Fig.  318. 


wholly  composed  of  cells  and  carities,  filled  with  jelly-like  matter.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  respecting  the  identity  of  these  affections  can  be  determined 
only  by  future  obserration.  A  case  in  which  a  colloid  tumor  grew  ^m  the 
body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  outside  the  dnra  mater,  came  nnder  my  notice  in 
1844,  in  the  medical  ward  at  the  Lonisville  Hospital.  The  patient  died  at 
the  age  of  thirty-nine  years  from  epilepsy,  prodnced  by  a  fall  twelve  months 
previously.  On  examination,  Dr.  Colescott  and  myself  fonnd,  in  the  situa- 
tion referred  to,  a  lobnlated  tumor,  of  irregular  form,  and  abont  the  size  of  a 
pallet's  egg,  which  had  flattened  the  Varolian  bridge,  and  evidently  induced 
the  disease  in  qaestion.  A  section  of  the  morbid  mass,  fig.  818,  showed 
that  it  was  composed  of  several  compartments  communicating  with  each 
other,  and  occnpied  by  a  white,  semi-concrete  substance,  in  all  respects  simi- 
lar to  that  of  colloid. 

3.  Seirrhut  of  the  osseons  tissue  is  extremely  nncommon.  It  occnn  ez- 
clusively  in  old  subjects,  and  is  usually  concomitant  of  the  same  disease  in  the 
breast  or  some  other  organ.  Generally  limited  to  a  single  bone,  it  may  affect 
several  pieces  simultaneously,  and  always  begins  in  the  cancellated  stroctare. 
Its  favorite  seat  is  the  femnr,  but  it  may  appear  in  any  part  of  the  skeletoiii 
in  the  short  and  flat  bones,  as  well  as  in  the  long. 
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The  heteroclit«  matter  is  deposited  under  two  varieties  of  form,  the  infil- 
trated, and  the  tuberoid.  In  the  former  it  is  diffused  through  the  areolar 
tissue,  and  exhibits  the  color  and  consistence  of  fibro-cartilage,  or  the  rind 
of  fresh  pork.  In  the  tuberoid  variety  the  morbid  mass  is  either  solitarj,  or 
it  consists  of  several  agglomerated  nodules,  from  the  volume  of  a  bazel-nat 
to  that  of  an  almond.  Occasionally  three  or  four  distinct  tamora  are  dere- 
loped  simultaneously  in  the  same  bone.  They  are  of  an  irregularly  rounded 
or  oval  shape,  dense  and  firm  in  their  consistence,  and  of  a  greenish,  whitish, 
or  yellowish  color.  The  bone  is  seldom  much  altered  in  its  size  or  external 
configuration,  but  is  liable  to  be  absorbed,  and  fractured  at  the  seat  of  the 
disease. 

4.  The  occurrence  of  melanosis  in  bone  is  very  infrequent.  It  may  ap- 
pear in  small,  disseminated  masses,  nodules,  or  clusters,  or  in  the  form  of  an 
infiltration.  It  has  been  observed  in  various  parts  of  the  skeleton,  but  is 
most  common  in  the  pieces  of  the  extremities,  particularly  the  femur  and 
tibia.  Co-existing  generally  with  melanosis  in  other  organs,  it  is  situated 
either  upon  the  surface  of  the  bone,  beneath  the  periosteum,  in  the  medul- 
lary canal,  or  in  the  spongy  structure,  the  latter  of  which  it  sometimes  dyes 
of  a  deep  black  color.  In  its  progress  and  mode  of  termination  it  closely 
resembles  medullary  sarcoma. 

General  Diagnosis^  Prognosis,  and  Treatment — Much  has  been  said,  espe- 
cially of  late  years,  respecting  the  diagnosis  of  cancerous  diseases  of  the 
osseous  tissue,  and  from  reading  the  accounts  of  these  formations  in  the 
books  one  would  suppose  that  their  recognition  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
facility.  Nothing,  however,  is  more  untrue.  With  the  exception  of  ence- 
phaloid,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  detect  the  real  nature  of  any  of  them  da^ 
ing  any  portion  of  their  progress,  and  even  eneephaloid  cannot  always  be 
satisfactorily  discriminated  until  it  has  acquired  an  unusual  bulk.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  most  reliable  guides  are,  the  early  period  of  life  at  which  the 
tumor  shows  itself,  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  the  great  bulk  it  attains,  the 
depth  of  its  situation  at  the  commencement  of  its  development^  the  lobnlated 
condition  of  its  surface,  and  the  extraordinary  enlargement  of  the  subcuta- 
neous veins.  In  general,  too,  it  will  be  found  that  the  disease  is  developed 
in  one  of  the  long  bones,  as  the  humerus,  femur,  or  tibia,  and  in  preference, 
as  it  were,  in  their  articular  extremities.  The  moment  ulceration  occurs  the 
case  speaks  for  itself,  the  diagnosis  being  no  longer  equivocal. 

The  progress  of  eneephaloid  is  generally  very  rapid,  especially  when  it 
occurs  upon  the  periphery  of  the  bones,  a  few  months  usually  sufficing  for 
the  formation  of  an  immense  tumor,  and  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
osseous  tissue,  or  its  conversion  into  a  soft,  sarcomatous,  or  fibro-cartilagi- 
nous  mass,  with  hardly  any  trace  of  the  primitive  structure.  The  growth  it 
commonly  of  a  lobulated  character,  and  of  varying  degrees  of  consistence, 
being  soft  at  one  part,  tolerably  firm  at  another,  and  perhaps  almost  bony  at 
a  third,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  portion  examined.  As  it  increases  in 
size,  it  displaces  the  surrounding  textures,  flattening  the  muscles  and  nerves, 
and  thus  impairing  their  functions ;  the  integuments  are  stretched,  and,  in 
places,  attenuated ;  and  the  subcutaneous  veins  are  enlarged,  varicose,  and 
of  a  bluish  color.  The  colloid  tumor  is  also  capable  of  attaining  a  great 
bulk,  but  its  progress  is  usually  much  more  tardy  than  that  of  eneephaloid, 
and  there  is  seldom  any  considerable  augmentation  of  the  snbcntaneons 
veins.  Scirrhus  of  bone  usually  co-exists  with  scirrhus  of  the  mammary 
gland,  uterus,  or  liver,  and  the  only  symptom  leading  even  to  a  suspicion  of 
its  existence  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  attendant  pain,  which  is  usually  either 
sharp  and  lancinating,  or  else  dull,  heavy,  or  aching,  and  fixed  in  its  posi- 
tion, the  affected  part  being,  at  the  same  time,  exquisitely  tender  on  pressure 
and  motion.     The  patient  often  becomes  bedridden  during  the  progress  of 
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the  case,  and  the  diseased  bone  not  unfreqaently  gives  way  onder  the  most 
trivial  accident,  as  a  mere  twist  of  the  limb  in  stepping  ont  of  the  bed  apon 
the  floor.  Melanosis  of  the  osseous  tissue  is  seldom  discovered  during  life, 
unless  it  happen  to  be  seated  in  a  superficial  bone,  as  the  sternum,  or  one  of 
the  ribs ;  in  nearly  every  instance  that  has  yet  been  observed,  it  was  present 
at  the  same  time  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Cancer  of  bone  follows  the  same  course  as  cancer  of  the  soft  parts.  If 
left  to  itself,  the  malady  inevitably  proves  fatal,  and  hardly  any  one  makes  a 
permanent  recovery  after  an  operation,  however  early  and  thoroughly  ex- 
ecuted. In  all  the  cases  of  encephaloid  of  the  extremities  that  I  have  either 
operated  upon  myself,  or  seen  operated  upon  by  others,  there  has  been  a 
speedy  recurrence  of  disease,  often  indeed  in  less  than  three  months,  either 
at  the  cicatrice,  the  neighboring  lymphatic  ganglions,  or  in  some  internal 
organ,  carrying  off  the  ^patient  a  short  time  afterwards.  I  am  aware  that 
exceptional  cases  are  sometimes  reported,  but  they  are  only  exceptional,  and 
nothing  more,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  there  may  occasionally  be  in 
these  cases  an  error  in  the  diagnosis,  the  tumor,  although  possessing  some  of 
the  ontward  properties  of  osteocephaloma,  being  in  fact  merely  a  benign 
one,  appertaining  to  the  osteosarcomatons  class  of  the  older  writers.  Judg- 
ing from  personal  observation,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  malignant 
growths  of  the  maxillary  bones  are  less  liable  to  relapse  after  operation  than 
those  of  any  of  the  other  pieces  of  the  skeleton,  and  in  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, if  I  mistake  not,  the  opinion  of  practitioners  generally  coincides. 
Nevertheless,  even  here  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  case  is  nearly  always  unfa- 
Torable.  The  circumstances  justifying  interference  in  this  class  of  maladies, 
have  already  been  so  fully  pointed  out  in  the  chapter  on  carcinomatous  dis- 
eases generally,  as  to  render  any  further  discussion  of  them  nnnecessary  in 
this  place.  In  regard  to  the  choice  of  the  operation,  as  to  whether  this  should 
be  amputation  or  excision,  the  decision  must  always  be  given  in  favor  of  the 
former  whenever  the  morbid  growth  occupies  an  extremity,  the  removal  being 
effected  as  high  np,  or  as  near  to  the  trunk,  as  possible,  as  conferring  greater 
safety.  Thus,  when  the  hand  is  involved,  the  forearm  should  be  cut  off  near 
the  elbow,  and  in  encephaloma  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  the  limb  should  be 
amputated  pretty  close  to  the  shoulder.  If  the  tumor  be  seated  in  the  upper 
jaw,  the  whole  of  that  bone  should  be  excised,  together,  perhaps,  with  por- 
tions of  the  palate,  spongy,  and  malar  bones.  Thorough  work  must  be  made, 
or  interference  will  be  productive  of  infinite  harm.  After  recovery  from  the 
operation,  the  patient  must  be  put  upon  a  properly  regulated  diet,  with  an 
alterative  and  tonic  course  of  treatment,  and  exercise  in  the  open  air. 


SECT.  XIII. — TUBERCULAR  DISEASE. 

Tubercles  of  the  bones  are  much  more  common  than  is  generally  imagined. 
The  bones  nsually  affected  are  the  vertebrie,  the  short  bones  of  the  hand  and 
foot,  and  the  articulating  extremities  of  the  long  bones.  The  particular  seat 
of  tubercles  is  the  spongy  texture,  though  occasionally  they  are  formed  npon 
the  outer  surface  of  the  bones,  between  it  and  the  periosteum. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  form  in  which  this  matter  is  deposited.  In  one, 
perhaps  the  more  common,  the  tubercles  art  encysted^  the  inclosing  membrane, 
which  varies  in  thickness  from  the  fifth  of  a  line  to  half  a  line,  being  composed 
of  coagulating  lymph,  very  soft  at  first,  but  gradually  becoming  harder  and 
harder,  until  finally,  in  some  cases,  it  acquires  the  character  of  fibro-cartilage. 
It  is  of  a  dull  grayish  color,  is  made  up  of  delicate,  inelastic  fibres  crossing 
each  other  in  every  conceivable  direction,  and  is  frequently  furnished  with 
small  vessels,  passing  into  it  from  the  surrounding  structares.  The  number 
VOL.  I. — 58 
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of  tobercleB  is  seldom  very  great;  their  size  raoges  from  that  of  a  pea  to  Uni 
of  a  nutmeg;  and  in  most  cases  they  present  a  yellowish,  opaque  appearanct 
When  these  bodies  become  softened,  the  matter  will  either  work  its  way  oat, 
or  pasa,  bj  a  sort  of  fistnloas  route,  into  a  neighboring  joint,  establishinfc 
thereby  nn  analog;  with  palmonary  tabercles  opening  into  the  bronchial 
tabes.  Sometimes  a  spontaneons  care  takes  place,  the  heterologous  substance 
being  absorbed,  aad  the  cyst  contracting  so  as  lo  obliterate  its  cavity. 

In  the  second  variety,  the  tubercaiar  matter  is  deposited  directly  into  the 
cells  of  the  osseous  tissue,  forming  grayish,  semi-transparent,  opaline  patches, 
from  the  one-sisth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch 
in  diameter.  This  infiltration,  exhibited 
in  fig.  310,  ie  noticed  chiefly  in  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebree  and  in  the  bones  of  the 
tarsDS,  where  it  is  frequently  pervaded 
by  oameroQB  vesBels,  too  delicate  to  be 
discerned  with  the  naked  eye.  The  booy 
tiBSue  immediately  around  is  sometimei 
deeply  injected,  but  seldom  otherwiGe 
diseased.  In  this,  as  in  the  preceding 
variety,  the  tubercular  deposit,  after  hav- 
ing existed  for  some  time,  gradoally 
softens,  its  vascularity  disappears,  and 
the  cells  in  which  it  was  contained  art 
filled  with  earthy  matter.  This,  however, 
IS  not  always  the  case;  for  now  and  tbei 
the  nlcerative  process  continues  natil  the 
bone  is  totally  destroyed. 

The  proffreis  of  tubercular  disease  of 
the  bones  is  always  chronic,  though  not 
equally  so  in  both  forms,  the  infiltrated 
proceeding  more  tardily  than  the  en- 
c]«ted,  and  causing  generally  also  > 
greater  amount  of  havoc  in  the  osseoui 
tissue  ^o  definite  information  honever,  can  be  furnished  in  regard  either 
to  the  commencement  of  the  softening  proce.ts,  or  to  the  ultimate  elimination 
of  the  matter  produced  I  y  that  action  from  ihc  affected  structures.  Much 
will  doubtless  depend  m  e\ery  case  upon  the  condition  of  the  system,  the 
age  of  the  patient  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  local  complications.  As 
a  general  rule  from  sit  to  tweUe  months  will  elapse  from  the  moment  of  the 
deposition  of  tbe  tu1«rcolar  substance  to  the  completion  of  the  softening  pro- 
ceis  The  matter  resulting  from  the  disintegration  of  the  heteromorphous 
deposit  IS  similar  to  that  nhicb  occurs  in  the  lungs  in  the  advanced  stage  of 
phthisii  lieing  of  a,  pale  vcllonish  color,  bordering  slightly  upon  greenish, 
and  of  a  thin  fluid  consistence  with  small  whitish  flakes  not  unlike  soft-boiled 
grains  of  nce.  After  an  opening  has  been  effected  into  the  abscess,  the  dis- 
charge generally  becomes  very  watery  and  bloody,  aa  well  as  irritating,  and 
comes  away  in  large  quantities,  a  number  of  sinuses  often  existing  in  the  dis- 
eased parts,  as  if  they  were  necessary  to  carry  off  the  superabandant  secre- 
tions. In  many  cases,  broken-down  osseous  tissue  is  intermingled  with  the 
pns,  passing  off  either  as  little  gvanules  or  as  minute  fragments,  which  not 
nnfreqnently  choke  up  the  abnormal  track,  and  thus  excite  new  irritation. 

The  adjoining  cut,  fig.  320,  from  a  specimen  in  my  cabinet,  exhibits  the 
effects  which  a  tnbcrcular  abscess  may  e.vert  upon  the  osseous  tissue,  in  cans* 
ing  a  well-marked  excavation,  similar  to  what  we  see  in  the  Inngs. 

The  abscess  that  arises  from  the  disintegration  of  the  tubercular  matter  is 
the  form  which  is  nsually  met  with  in  bone,  the  phlegmonous,  as  stated  dw* 
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where,  being  of  extremely  rare  occarrence.     The  symptoms  attending  it  are 
generally  obscure,  but  its  existence  may  be  suspected  when,  along  with  the 
ordinary  signs  of  osteitis,  the  affected  part  is  the  seat  of  circumscribed,  deep- 
Fig.  320. 


Tubercalar  excavation  of  the  caDeiform  bone. 

seated,  gnawing  pain,  with  excessive  tenderness  at  one  particular  spot,  and  a 
glossy,  shining,  a'dcmatous  condition  of  the  integuments.  The  breaking  of 
the  abscess  is  always  preceded  by  considerable  swelling  of  the  soft  structures, 
and  by  more  or  less  disturbance  of  the  system,  the  constitution  frequently 
sympathizing  severely  with  the  local  trouble.  In  addition  to  these  circum- 
stances, the  history  of  the  case,  as  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  site  of  the  morbid 
action,  and  the  absence  or  co-existence  of  strumous  disease  in  other  strnc- 
tares,  will  generally  furnish  useful  light,  and  thus  materially  aid  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  correct  diagnosis. 

The  treatment  of  tuberculosis  of  bone  differs  in  no  material  respect  from 
that  of  tuberculosis  in  the  other  organs  and  tissues.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  local  deposit  is,  in  general,  merely  a  reflection  of  the  state  of 
the  system,  the  judicious  practitioner  will  not  neglect  the  employment  of  such 
remedies  as  are  necessary  to  modify  this  condition  of  the  constitution  and  to 
provide  for  the  supply  of  a  better  and  richer  blood.  The  principal  means 
included  under  this  head  are,  a  well-regulated  and  adequately  nutritious  diet, 
cod-liver  oil,  and  the  various  chalybeate  preparations,  either  alone,  or  in 
onion  with  quinine,  mild  purgatives,  and  gentle  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
especially  if  the  seat  of  the  disease  do  not  act  interferingly. 

The  local  remedies  are,  of  course,  of  the  ordinary  antiphlogistic  character, 
consisting  of  leeches,  blisters,  and  the  dilute  tincture  of  iodine,  with  early 
and  free  incisions  of  the  soft  structures  to  relieve  pain  and  tension.  If  the 
existence  of  an  abscess  is  suspected,  prompt  recourse  is  had  to  the  trephine, 
the  operation  and  after-treatment  being  conducted  upon  the  same  principles 
as  in  acute  or  phlegmonous  abscess  of  bone,  already  described. 


SECT.  XIV. — NEURALGIA. 

Neuralgia  of  the  osseous  tissue  is  infrequent.  I  have  seen  a  large  number 
— perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  an  immense  number — of  cases  of 
neuralgia  of  the  soft  structure  in  almost  every  part  of  the  body,  but  only  a 
few  of  neuralgia  of  the  bones.  In  nearly  every  instance  that  has  fallen  under 
my  observation  the  disease  was  associated  with  some  organic  lesion  of  the 
affected  texture,  such  as  abscess,  caries,  exostosis,  or  interstitial  deposits  into 
the  Haversian  canals  and  cancellated  tissue,  thereby  compressing  the  vessels 
and  the  nerves  distributed  throu^^h  their  tunics.  A  lady,  aged  fifty,  a  persona] 
friend  of  mine,  had  long  been  afflicted  with  neuralgia  of  the  cranium,  caused 
by  the  falling  of  a  window-sash  upon  the  upper  and  posterior  angle  of  the  left 
parietal  bone.     The  pain,  without  observing  any  regularity  in  its  accession. 
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gradually  increased  in  severity,  and  became  at  length  so  intense  as  to  reqaire 
from  one  to  two  drachms  of  morphia  a  week,  besides  enormous  qnantities  of 
sulphuric  ether,  for  even  its  temporary  subjugation.  The  seat  of  pain  was 
a  small  spot,  not  larger  than  the  end  of  the  finger,  and  exquisitely  tender  to 
the  touch.  A  disk  of  bone,  embracing  the  afiected  portion,  being  removed 
with  the  tre])hine,  an  exostosis,  not  more  than  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, was  discovered  upon  its  inner  surface,  which  thus  at  once  explained  the 
nature  of  the  case,  complete  recovery  following  the  operation. 

A  married  woman,  aged  twenty-eight,  had  suffered,  at  times,  most  acute 
and  distressing  pain  from  a  small  bony  tumor  at  the  anterior  and  outer  part 
of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  left  radius.  The  tumor  had  come  on  aboot 
twelve  years  previously,  and  had  all  along  been  exquisitely  sensitive  on  pres- 
sure and  even  on  the  slightest  touch.  It  projected  but  little  beyond  the  na- 
tural level,  and  was  unaccompanied  by  any  visible  change  in  the  soft  parts. 
The  pain  had  been  liable  to  periodical  exacerbations,  and  was  often  so  severe 
as  to  deprive  the  woman  of  appetite  and  sleep.  The  general  health  was 
always  good,  the  complexion  denoting  rather  a  robust  state  of  the  system, 
and  the  menstrual  function  being  performed  with  great  regolarity.  Upon 
removing  the  tumor,  I  found  that  its  substance  was  almost  of  the  consistence 
of  ivory,  offering  great  resistance  to  the  instruments.  The  pain  at  once  dis- 
appeared, and  has  never  returned. 

I  have  met  with  a  number  of  cases  similar  to  the  last,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as,  in  some  degree,  typical  of  this  affection  as  it  usually  appears  ra 
the  skeleton.  Most  of  them  occurred  in  young  females,  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  thirty,  without,  seemingly,  any  direct  connection  with  the  cata- 
menial  function,  which  was  usually  well  executed,  and  without  any  marked 
hysterical  predisposition.  In  all  the  cases  that  I  have  met  with,  the  pain  was 
liable  to  periodical  exacerbations,  not,  however,  by  any  means  always  coin- 
cident with  menstruation,  and  the  parts  were  exquisitely  sensitive  under  mo- 
tion and  pressure.  The  pieces  which  I  have  found  most  frequently  affected 
were  the  radius,  ulna,  tibia,  fibula,  clavicle,  and  cranial  bones,  especially  the 
frontal  and  occipital.  In  several  instances  I  have  known  the  coccyx  to  be 
the  seat  of  neuralgia,  the  pain  being  so  severe  as  to  cause  the  greatest  possi- 
ble suffering.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  disease  never  attacks  this 
bone  except  in  married  women  who  have  borne  children,  and  I  presume  that 
it  depends  here,  as  elsewhere,  upon  the  presence  of  interstitial  deposits,  either 
as  a  simple  hypertrophy,  or  a  small  exostosis,  compressing  the  vessels  and 
nerves  of  the  osseous  tissue. 

Neuralgia  of  bone  generally  results  from  direct  injury,  as  a  blow,  wound, 
or  contusion,  causing  inflammation  in  the  affected  part,  followed  by  a  deposit 
of  new  osseous  substance.  It  may  also  be  produced  by  a  syphilitic  taint  of 
the  system,  as  we  sec  in  the  tertiary  form  of  this  disease,  in  which  the  pains 
are  not  unfrequently  of  a  darting,  shooting,  lancinating  nature,  or  else  dull, 
heavy,  and  aching,  as  in  neuralgia  of  the  soft  structures.  In  abscess  of  bona 
the  suffering  is  frequently  of  the  same  character,  and  hence  the  difficulty 
which  the  practitioner  so  often  experiences  in  discriminating  between  the  two 
affections.  The  disease  is  frequently  associated  with  neuralgia  in  other  parti 
of  the  body. 

The  treatment  of  neuralgia  of  bone  is  too  often  conducted  upon  empirical 
principles ;  a  circumstance  which  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  gene- 
rally difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain  the  true  nature  of  the  disease. 
In  recent  cases,  especially  in  such  as  are  directly  chargeable  to  the  effects  of 
external  injury,  a  free  incision  down  to  the  seat  of  the  disease,  dividing  the 
periosteum  and  even  the  superficial  layer  of  the  bones,  will  occasionally  effect 
a  prompt  cure,  especially  if  the  wound  be  kept  open  for  some  time  witk 
stimulating  dressings  to  promote  discharge.     Now  and  then  a  small  iaanei 
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made  with  the  actual  cautery,  will  answer  an  excellent  parpose.  When  the 
canse  is  of  a  syphilitic  nature,  iodide  of  potassiam  and  mercnry  afford  the 
best  means  of  relief.  Qainine,  arsenic,  and  strychnine  are  indicated  when  the 
disease  is  of  miasmatic  origin.  In  obstinate  cases,  the  only  reliable  plan  is 
removal  of  the  affected  bone  with  the  trephine  or  other  suitable  instruments  ; 
the  object  being  to  get  rid  of  the  compressing  agent,  whether  this  be  merely 
simple  hypertrophy  of  the  part  or  an  exostosis,  properly  so-termed.  Dr. 
Nott,  of  Mobile,  has  on  two  occasions  excised  the  greater  portion  of  the  coc- 
cyx for  the  cure  of  this  disease,  but  the  results  have  not,  I  believe,  been  as 
satisfactory  as  had  been  anticipated. 


SECT.  XV. — FRACTURES. 
1.    GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

There  is  no  class  of  injuries  which  a  practitioner  approaches  with  more 
doubt  and  misgiving  than  fractures,  or  one  which  demands  a  greater  amount 
of  ready  knowledge,  self-reliance,  and  consummate  skill.  Constant  in  their 
occurrence,  and  often  extremely  difficult  of  diagnosis  and  management,  they 
frequently  involve  consequences  hardly  less  serious  and  disastrous  to  the  sur- 
geon than  to  the  patient  himself.  If  I  were  called  upon  to  testify  under  oath 
what  branch  of  surgery  I  regarded  as  the  most  trying  and  difficult  to  practise 
SQCcessfnlly  and  creditably,  I  should  unhesitatingly  assert  that  it  was  that 
which  relates  to  the  present  subject,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  every  enlight- 
ened practitioner  would  concur  with  me  in  the  justice  of  this  opinion.  I 
certainly  know  none  which  requires  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  topogra- 
phical anatomy,  a  nicer  sense  of  discrimination,  a  calmer  judgment,  a  more 
enlarged  experience,  or  a  greater  share  of  vigilance  and  attention ;  in  a  word, 
none  which  requires  a  higher  combination  of  surgical  tact  and  power.  As 
for  myself,  I  never  treat  a  case  of  fracture,  however  simple,  without  a  feeling 
of  the  deepest  anxiety  in  regard  to  its  ultimate  issue;  I  cannot  retire  at  night 
or  rise  in  the  morning  without  a  sense  of  discomfort,  so  long  as  I  am  con- 
scious that,  despite  my  most  assiduous  attention  and  my  best  directed  efforts, 
my  patient  is  likely  to  become  deformed  and  lame  for  life.  If  this  feeling 
were  more  general,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  there  would  be  comparatively 
few  cripples  from  this  cause,  and  comparatively  few  suits  for  malpractice, 
unfortunately  so  common,  of  late  years,  in  this  country,  and  so  disreputable 
to  the  profession.  A  crooked  limb,  rendered  so  by  injudicious  treatment,  is 
an  unpleasant  sight  to  a  sensitive  surgeon,  reminding  him  constantly  of  his 
bad  luck,  his  want  of  skill,  or  his  inattention;  not  nnfrequently  it  is  a  stand- 
ing, living,  speaking  monument  of  his  disgrace,  planned  by  his  own  mind, 
and  erected  by  his  own  hands.  I  would  certainly  not  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood by  these  remarks  that  it  is  always  in  the  power  of  the  surgeon  to  cure 
these  accidents  without  deformity  or  impairment  of  function.  To  utter  such 
a  sentiment  would  be  contrary  to  all  experience  and  common  sense.  There 
are  cases,  and,  indeed,  they  are  not  infrequent,  where  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
SDch  occurrences ;  cases  where  injury  to  bone,  joint,  and  soft  parts  is  so 
severe  and  complicated  as  to  render  any  other  result  totally  impracticable, 
however  attentively  and  scientifically  they  may  be  treated.  The  physician 
cannot  cure  all  diseases;  such  is  their  character  that  many  must,  of  necessity, 
prove  fatal,  and  of  such  as  do  not  terminate  in  this  manner,  there  are  many 
which,  notwithstanding  the  most  skilful  management^  sadly  cripple  the 
patient  for  life.  The  only  difference  between  the  rargeoa  and  the  physician, 
under  such  circa mstances,  is  that  the  former  fa  ctum'  V  not  seTerely 

censured,  for  the  result  of  his  treatment,  perhaps  loB|  nd  anzionsly 
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continaed,  while  the  latter  often  receives  nothing  but  commendatloD  and 
])raise,  when  he  may  be  no  more  entitled  to  it  than  the  other.  Every  one 
thinks  he  can  judge  correctly  of  a  sargeon's  skill,  bat  very  few  persons  attempt 
to  fathom  that  of  a  medical  practitioner. 

A  fracture  may  be  de6ned  to  be  a  solution  of  continuity  jof  the  osseous 
tissue,  or,  in  other  words,  a  yielding  and  separation  of  the  bony  fibres,  occa- 
sioned either  by  external  violence  or  muscular  contraction.  The  lesion  pre- 
sents itself  in  various  forms,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  simple  compoond, 
comminuted,  impacted,  and  complicated.  To  these  may  be  added  the  incom- 
plete fracture,  in  which  a  bone,  instead  of  being  entirely  broken  across,  is 
'divided  only  in  a  portion  of  its  diameter. 

A  fracture  is  said  to  be  simple  when  it  is  unaccompanied  by  any  wound  of 
the  soft  parts  directly  over  the  end  of  its  fragments,  thus  exposing  them  to 
view,  or,  at  all  events,  permitting  them  to  be  felt.  The  case  is  a  simple  one, 
as  far  as  the  bone  is  concerned,  even  if  there  be  a  wound  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  fracture,  provided  it  has  no  direct  communication  with  it  A 
compound  fracture  is  one  where  the  opening  in  the  skin  and  muscles  extends 
down  to  the  bone,  the  ends  of  which  often  protrude  through  the  wound, 
girted,  perhaps,  by  its  edges.  When  a  bone  is  broken  into  a  number  of 
pieces,  the  term  comminuted  is  applied  to  it.  The  word  impacted  is  em- 
ployed to  signify  that  the  extremity  of  one  fragment  is  forced  into  that  of 
the  other.  Finally,  a  fracture  is  complicated  when  it  is  associated  with  dis- 
location, wound,  hemorrhage,  laceration,  or  other  mischief.  It  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  discussion  of  the  subject  if  we  discard  all  these  terms,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  and  last.  Hence,  after  some  general  observations,  we 
shall  treat  first  of  simple  fractures,  and  afterwards  of  fractures  complicated 
with  other  lesions. 

All  the  bones  of  the  body  are  liable  to  be  broken,  though  not  by  any  means 
with  equal  frequency.  Those  which  are  most  prone  to  suffer  in  this  manner 
are  the  long  bones  of  the  extremities,  particularly  those  of  the  leg  and  fore- 
arm. The  clavicle  is  also  frequently  fractured.  The  scapula,  the  two  jaw- 
bones, the  sternum,  ribs,  innominatum,  vertebrae,  sacrum,  and  coccyx,  to- 
gether with  the  bones  of  the  hand  and  foot,  are  rarely  broken,  owing  either 
to  their  protected  situation,  to  their  mobility,  or  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  united  to  each  other  and  to  the  surrounding  parts.  It  may  be 
stated  also,  as  a  general  law,  that  the  long  bones  are  more  liable  to  give  way 
at  or  near  their  middle  than  at  their  extremities ;  a  circumstance  of  soma 
importance  in  a  diagnostic  and  practical  point  of  view. 

The  relative  frequency  of  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  superior  and  infe- 
rior extremities  has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined.  It  doubtless  varies 
in  different  institutions  and  in  different  localities,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  occupations  of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  them.  The  following  tables, 
composed  of  the  statistics  of  different  hospitals,  shows  the  preponderance  to 
be  very  slightly  in  favor  of  the  lower  limbs  : — 


No.  of  cases. 

Upper 

Lower 

extremitj. 

eztremitj. 

Pennsjlvania  Hospital  . 

.     1473 

572 

901 

Hotel  Dieu,  Paris 

.     1856 

850 

1006 

Middlesex  Hospital,  London 

.     1280 

764 

516 

Native  Hospital,  Calcutta 

.     1346 

G65 

681 

5955  2851  3104 

Respecting  their  direction,  fractures  may  be  oblique,  transverse,  or  longt* 
tudinal.  Of  these  varieties,  the  first  is  by  far  the  most  common,  thoagh  it  is 
impossible,  from  the  want  of  statistics,  to  estimate  its  relative  frequency. 
My  experience  teaches  me  that  transverse  fractures  are  extremely  rare.     In 
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the  extensive  osseons  collection  of  Dr.  Miitter,  there  is  not  a  solitary  speci- 
men of  the  kind ;  and  my  own  is  equally  barren.  I  am  speaking  now,  of 
coarse,  only  of  fractnres  of  the  long  bones,  and  especially  of  fractures  of  their 
shafts;  for  in  the  short  and  flat  bones  snch  an  occurrence  is  not  without  a 
certain  degree  of  frequency.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the  so- 
called  cases  of  transverse  fractures  of  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones  are  in 
reality  oblique  fractnres,  approaching  more  or  less  closely  to  the  horizontal 
line,  yet  not  strictly  falling  within  it.  There  are  few  practitioners,  I  imagine, 
who  will  not  coincide  with  me  in  this  view,  and  who,  like  myself,  have  not 
had  frequent  occasion,  upon  further  and  more  thorough  exploration,  to  cor- 
rect their  diagnosis  in  cases  of  this  description.  If  the  question  were  one 
Folely  of  a  speculative  nature,  it  would  be  of  little  consequence ;  but  when  we 
consider  its  practical  bearing,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  it. 
As  it  will,  however,  be  again  adverted  to  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the 
treatment  of  fractures,  nothing  further  need  be  said  respecting  it  here.  The 
annexed  cut,  fig.  321,  conveys  a  good  idea  of  an  oblique  fracture. 

Fig.  321. 


Fig.  322. 


Oblique  fracture  of  the  bonea  of  the  forearm. 

Longitudinal  fractures  are  extremely  rare,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  great 
doabt  was  at  one  time  entertained  respecting  the  possibility  of  their  occur- 
rence. That  they  do,  however,  occasionally  take  place,  is 
sufficiently  established  by  the  cases  that  have  been  published 
from  time  to  time  in  our  medical  journals,  and  by  the  speci- 
mens that  are  to  be  seen  in  different  museums  and  private 
collections.  They  are  nearly  always  produced  by  gunshot 
Tiolence,  and  have  hitherto  been  met  with  chiefly  in  the  hu- 
merus, femur,  and  tibia.  In  a  very  few  cases  the  fracture  has 
passed  nearly  through  the  entire  shaft  of  a  bone;  but,  in 
general,  it  is  not  more  than  a  few  inches  in  extent.  Occa- 
sionally a  fissure  of  this  kind,  after  having  passed  a  certain 
distance,  runs  off  in  an  angular  direction  towards  the  surface 
of  the  bone,  where  it  terminates,  as  in  fig.  322.  A  longitu- 
dinal fracture  is  sometimes  seen  at  the  inferior  extremity  of 
the  humerus,  and  also,  but  more  rarely,  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  femur,  separating  one  of  the  condyles  of  these  bones,  or 
even  both  of  these  protuberances,  as  happens  when  there  is  at 
the  same  time  a  horizontal  or  oblique  fracture  a  short  distance 
above  the  corresponding  joint.  A  longitudinal  fracture  is 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  patella. 

The  extremities  of  the  fragments  of  a  broken  bone  exhibit 
much  diversity  in  regard  to  their  form  and  size;  in  general, 
one  is  much  larger  than  the  other,  as  well  as  more  sharp, 
rough,  and  irregular,  as  in  fig.  323.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  they  have  a 
ragged,  serrated,  or  denticulated  appearance,  the  projecting  pieces  of  one  end 
corresponding  with  the  depressions  in  that  of  the  other.  This  arrangement, 
which  is  produced  by  the  irregular  division  of  the  osseous  fibres,  bears  no 
little  analogy  to  that  which  occurs  in  the  edges  of  a  lacerated  wound.  The 
truth  is,  to  carry  out  the  analogy  still  further,  an  oblique  fracture  is  nothing 
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bot  a  lacerated  wound  or  the  OEseoDS  tissue,  vhich  preseotB  the  Eame  diffimltf 
In  refcard  to  its  perrect  coaptation  and  speedy  reunion  as  a  similar  lecion  ia 
the  skin  and  muacles.     The  irregularities  upon  the  extremities  or  the  frag- 
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Fig.  324. 


ments  are  often  sadljr  in  onr  vay,  offering  a  great  obstacle  to  the  saceessfol 
rednction  and  sabaequent  maiatenance  of  the  parts.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the 
projecting  pieces  are  so  long  and  sharp  as  to  pierce  the  inteffa  ments,  or  to 
require  to  be  sawed  off  before  the  bone  can  be  properly  set.  Such  an  occor- 
reuce  is  not  uncommon  in  fractures  of  the  tibia,  and  it  is  also  witnessed, 
though  less  frequently,  in  the  femur,  the  radius,  and  clavicle. 

Sometimes  the  fracture  is  impacted,  that  is,  the  end  of  one  fragment  is 
forcibly  driven  into  the  other,  so  as  to  be,  as  it  were,  interlocked.  Such  an 
occurrence,  of  which  fig.  324  affords  an  ezcelletit 
illnstralion,  can  only  arise,  asageneralrale,  in  those 
bones  which  contain  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
areolar  substance. 

As  a  bone  may  give  way  at  any  part  of  its  extent, 
at  its  middle,  or  at  either  end,  it  follows  that  the 
two  fragments  are  rarely  of  the  same  length ;  instead 
of  this,  there  is  often  a  most  marked  dinparity,  as  is 
exempliGed  in  fractures  of  the  extremities  of  the 
long  bone.4,  as  the  femur,  in  which,  especially  in 
fractures  of  its  neck  within  the  capsular  ligament, 
the  superior  fragment  is  sometimes  hardly  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length,  while  the  other  is  perhaps  up- 
wards of  a  foot  and  a  quarter.  Fractnro  of  the 
olecranon  affords  a  similar  illustration.  Snch  an 
occurrence  is  not  withont  its  influence  in  regard  to 
the  treatment  and  final  issue  of  the  lesion;  for  the 
nearer,  ns  n  general  rule,  the  length  of  the  fragments  corresponds,  the  easier, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  will  it  be  to  maintain  their  apposition,  and 
secure  prompt  and  perfect  union. 

A  fracture  may  be  xingle  or  multiple;  that  is,  a  bone  may  break  at  one  or 
more  places,  sometimes  ns  many  as  three,  four,  or  even  five;  in  other  words, 
it  may  be  literally  crushed  and  comminuted.  Such  lesions  are  generally  the 
result  of  inordinate  violence,  and  are  always  liable  to  be  followed  by  Bcriona 
consequences;  often,  indeed,  by  loss  of  limb  and  life. 

In  fractures  of  the  leg  and  forearm,  afl'ecting  both  bones,  it  is  extremely 
rare  lo  find  the  injury  situated  on  the  same  level;  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
generally  a  considerable  distance  between  the  two  fractures,  amounting,  oc- 
cordiog  to  my  observation  of  numerous  cases,  ordinarily  to  from  one  to  two, 
three,  and  even  four  inches.  The  interval  is  usnally  considerably  greater  in 
the  leg  than  in  the  forearm,  probably  because  of  the  greater  inequality  in  the 
size  of  its  two  bones.  What  the  cause  of  this  occurrence  is  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine;  but  it  may  be  supposed  that  it  is  due  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  to 
the  manner  in  which  these  pieces  are  respectively  articulated  to  the  wrist  and 
ankle-joints,  in  consequence  of  which  the  violence  occasioning  the  lesion  if 
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transmitted  rnore  forcibly  along  one  bone  than  along  the  other,  thereby  com-  * 
pelling  the  former  to  yield  before  the  latter.     Tbns,  as  the  tibia  is  more 
intimately  connected  with  the  foot  than  the  fibula,  it  follows,  if  this  explana- 
tion be  correct,  that  it  ought  to  break  lower  down  than  the  fibula,  and  this, 
I  believe,  is  what  usually  happens,  although  there  are  many  exceptions. 

Fractures  occur  at  all  periods  of  life.  During  delivery,  the  bones  of  the 
arm  and  leg  are  occasionally  broken  in  rude  attempts  at  extraction.  In  1856, 
an  infant,  four  weeks  old,  was  brought  to  me  on  account  of  a  fracture  of  the 
shaft  of  the  right  femur,  caused  two  days  previously  by  a  child  rolling  over 
it  in  bed.  The  thigh  was  much  swollen,  and  at  least  an  inch  and  a  half 
shorter  than  the  sound  one ;  all  the  extension  and  counter-extension  that  I 
could  make  with  my  hands  failed  to  restore  it  to  its  normal  length.  Frac- 
tures occasionally  occur  in  the  foetus  in  the  womb.  Chaussier  met  with  a 
remarkable  example  of  this  description,  in  which  each  of  the  long  bones  had 
suffered  more  or  less  from  these  lesions,  some  of  which  were  recent,  others 
beginning  to  unite,  while  others  were  consolidated.  The  child  survived  its 
birth  only  twenty-four  hours.  Cases  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  have 
been  reported  by  other  observers.  In  childhood,  the  bones  being  remarkably 
flexible,  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  animal  substance  which  they  con- 
tain, are  particularly  prone  to  give  way  at  their  epiphyses ;  in  old  age,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  very  dense  and  brittle,  from  the  presence  of  an  inordi- 
nate quantity  of  earthy  matter,  and  are  therefore  extremely  liable  to  break 
from  the  slightest  causes.  Thus,  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  within 
the  capsular  ligament  is  often  produced  by  a  mere  twist  of  the  thigh  in  bed, 
by  catching  the  big  toe  in  a  fold  of  the  carpet,  or  by  stepping  off  the  curb- 
stone. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  fractures  are  generally  divided  into  predisposing 
and  exciting ;  the  first  having  reference  to  the  part  and  system,  or  to  local 
and  constitutional  circumstances,  the  second  to  external  violence  and  muscu- 
lar action. 

The  conformation,  situation,  and  office  of  certain  bones  are  so  many  pre- 
disposing causes  of  fracture.  Thus,  as  was  before  stated,  the  long  bones, 
which  are  the  great  levers  of  locomotion,  and  which,  in  consequence,  are 
constantly  under  the  influence  of  large  and  numerous  muscles,  are  much 
more  subject  to  this  accident  than  the  short  or  flat  bones,  which  are  more 
passive  in  their  character,  as  well  as  more  closely  articulated  together,  so  that 
any  force  that  may  be  communicated  to  them  is  more  easily  broken.  The 
body  of  the  scapula  is  seldom  broken,  because  it  is  not  only  thickly  covered 
by  muscles,  but,  having  no  fixed  point  below,  it  is  incapable  of  being  injured 
by  any  shock  transmitted  by  the  hand,  elbow,  or  shoulder.  The  acromion 
process,  however,  owing  to  its  exposed  situation,  is  not  unfrequently  frac- 
tured; while  the  coracoid  process,  protected  by  the  deltoid,  clavicle,  and 
head  of  the  humerus,  rarely  suffers  from  this  cause.  The  radius,  being  arti- 
culated with  the  hand,  is  more  liable  to  break  than  the  ulna;  the  fibula, 
owing  to  its  slender  form  and  brittle  texture,  is  oftener  broken  than  the  thick 
and  heavy  tibia ;  and  every  surgeon  knows  how  very  prone  the  collar-bone 
IS  to  fracture,  its  exposed  situation,  the  peculiarity  of  its  conformation,  and 
its  connection  with  the  sternum  and  scapula  rendering  it  particularly  obnox- 
ious to  this  occurrence. 

Of  the  influence  of  age^  in  promoting  the  occurrence  of  fracture,  mention 
was  made  in  a  previous  paragraph,  and  it  need  not,  therefore,  detain  us  here. 
It  may  be  stated,  however,  that,  as  we  advance  in  life,  there  is  superadded 
to  the  preternatural  brittleuess  of  the  osseous  tissue,  another  cause  of  fracture, 
namely,  abnormal  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  thus  rendering  us  more  liable  to 
falls,  and,  consequently,  more  prone  to  the  accident  in  question. 

Various  diseases  or  states  of  the  general  system  have  usually  been  regarded 
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Fig.  325. 


*  as  predisposing  causes  of  fracture.     Of  these,  the  most  common  are  syphilis, 
cancer,  scurvy,  and  rickets. 

That  a  syphilitic  state  of  the  system,  involving  the  skeleton,  may  so  affect 
some  of  the  bones  as  to  render  them  abnormally  fragile  is  sufficiently  estab- 
lished by  modern  observation.  In  1847,  I  attended  a  man,  aged  thirty-one 
years,  for  a  fracture  of  the  body  of  the  right  humerus,  caused,  a  short  time 
previously,  by  throwing  a  small  chip  at  a  person.  He  was  perfectly  well  at 
the  time,  with  the  exception  of  some  nocturnal  pain  in  the  arm  and  forearm. 
He  had  had  primary  syphilis  seven  years  previously,  and  had  been  treated 
with  mercury.     The  bone  united  in  five  weeks. 

It  is  well  known  that  cancer  may  so  alter  the  osseous  tissue,  fig.  325,  as  to 
render  it  pretematurally  brittle,  and  thus  predispose  it  to  fracture.     Such  an 

occurrence,  indeed,  is  probably  not  so  uncommon 
as  is  generally  supposed.  I  have  myself,  however, 
seen  only  one  instance  of  it.  The  patient  was  a 
female,  seventy-three  years  old,  from  whom  I  had 
removed,  with  the  assistance  of  my  former  col- 
league, Professor  Miller,  nine  months  previously, 
the  left  mammary  gland,  on  account  of  scirrbas, 
under  which  she  bad  labored  for  nearly  three  years. 
The  wound  healed  kindly,  but,  some  time  after, 
^^^^  the  disease  reappeared  at  the  cicatrice,  and  grado- 
L       '  '^ '^H     ^^'^  carried  her  off,  not,  however,  before  she  had 

\      ^%  .'       J^H     ^^<^o"^®  extremely  emaciated  and  bedridden.     Da- 
/.    ^;      jj^^     j.jpg  ^ljg  jj^g^  month  of  her  life,  she  complained  of 

almost  constant  pain  in  the  right  thigh,  deep- 
seated,  and  particularly  severe  at  night ;  and  three 
days  before  she  expired,  in  an  attempt  to  turn  in 
bed,  the  femur  broke  just  above  its  middle.  The 
limb  was  free  from  swelling  and  discoloration. 
No  cancerous  matter  could  be  detected  in  the  af- 
fected bone,  which  was  quite  soft,  humid,  and 
brittle,  for  some  distance  above  and  below  the  seat 
of  fracture. 

Of  the  influence  which  scurvy  exerts  upon  the 
osseous  tissue,  in  predisposing  it  to  fracture,  the 
modern  practitioner  has  little  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing, as  the  disease  at  the  present  day  seldom  ap- 
pears in  that  violent  form  which  characterized  it 
in  former  times.   As  described  by  the  older  writers, 
it   was  often   attended   with   the   most    horrible 
ravages,  in  which  the  skeleton  not  unfrequently 
participated,  the  synovial  membranes,  cartilages,  and  ligaments  being  ulcer- 
ated, and  the  epiphyses  separated  from  the  bones.     In  1855-6,  the  scurvy 
prevailed  extensively  in  certain  regions  of  the  United  States,  especially  in 
the  Southwest,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  predisposed  any  of  its  subjects  to 
the  occurrence  of  fracture,  or  that  it  retarded  the  process  of  reunion  in  those 
who  suffered  from  it  at  the  time. 

There  are  certain  states  of  the  skeleton,  including  rickets,  in  which  the 
bones  become  so  remarkably  brittle  as  to  break  under  the  most  trivial  injury. 
Cases  are  recorded  where,  from  these  and  other  causes,  nearly  every  one  of 
the  long  bones  was  broken  not  only  once,  but  a  numl>er  of  times.  What  is 
remarkable  in  these  cases  is  that  they  usually  recover  quite  as  soon  as  ordi- 
nary fractures.  I  have  in  my  collection  a  part  of  the  skeleton  of  an  old 
woman,  who,  in  falling  from  a  second-story  window  down  upon  the  pavement 
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below,  received  not  less  than  fifty-three  fractures,  inyolving  the  vertebrae,  the 
Bcapola,  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  and  most  of  the  bones  of  the  extremities. 

Gout  and  rheumatism  are  sometimes  enumerated  as  predisposing  causes  of 
fracture.  The  following  case,  which  I  saw  with  Dr.  Metcalf,  would  seem  to 
countenance  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence. 

Henry  Welker,  a  common  laborer,  aged  thirty-two,  had  always  enjoyed 
good  health  until  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  when  he  was  attacked  with 
articular  rheumatism,  affecting  the  principal  joints,  first  of  the  superior,  and 
then  of  the  inferior  extremities,  where  it  had  continued  for  the  last  twelve 
months.  The  only  cause  which  he  could  assign  for  his  suffering  was  expo- 
sure to  cold  and  fatigue  in  a  pork-honse,  where  he  had  worked  for  fourteen 
successive  winters.  In  December,  1855,  he  broke  his  thigh-bone,  at  the 
junction  of  the  lower  with  the  middle  third,  while  pulling  off  his  boot  with 
his  hands,  the  foot  being  at  the  time  bent  at  a  right  angle  with  the  leg.  No 
pain  or  swelling  followed  the  accident.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the 
case,  when  Dr.  Metcalf  first  saw  it,  was  the  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood, 
as  indicated  by  the  livid  state  of  the  face;  the  bowels  were  torpid,  the  tongue 
was  coated,  and  there  was  considerable  emaciation,  but  no  disease  of  the 
heart  and  lungs.  No  chalky  deposit  existed  in  the  joints.  At  the  end  of  a 
month  and  a  half,  the  parts  being  united,  the  dressings  were  removed,  and 
the  man  was  permitted  to  walk  about  on  crutches.  A  week  after  this,  he 
struck  the  affected  thigh  slightly  against  the  rail  of  the  bed,  fracturing  the 
bone  at  its  upper  third.  Union  took  place  in  about  the  same  time  as  before, 
the  quantity  of  callus  in  each  case  being  uncommonly  large. 

The  exciting  causes  of  fracture  are  two,  external  violence  and  muscular 
contraction.  The  former,  which  is  by  far  the  more  common,  may  act  upon 
a  bone  either  directly,  or  indirectly  through  some  other  bone.  In  the  first 
case,  the  force  is  applied  to  the  bone  itself,  as  in  fracture  of  the  jaw  from 
the  kick  of  a  horse,  or  in  fracture  of  the  leg  from  the  passage  of  the  wheel  of 
a  carriage.  Most  fractures  are  of  this  description,  and  hence  they  are  gene- 
rally complicated  with  more  or  less  injury  of  the  soft  structures.  In  the  other 
case,  the  force,  instead  of  being  applied  immediately  to  the  bone,  is  trans- 
mitted to  it  through  another  bone,  or  perhaps  a  chain  of  bones.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  the  radius  is  so  frequently  broken  just  above  the  wrist  by  falls  upon 
the  hand,  the  force  being  concentrated  upon  its  inferior  extremity,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  articulated  with  the  carpus,  while  the 
ulna,  which  is  but  slightly  connected  with  it,  generally  escapes.  Fracture  of 
the  clavicle  affords  an  instance  of  a  bone  being  broken  by  indirect  mechanical 
violence  operating  at  two  opposite  points.  Thus,  in  falls  upon  the  shoulder, 
the  sternal  end  being  impelled  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  the  acromial 
end  by  the  object  which  it  strikes  against,  the  bone,  acted  upon  by  the  two 
forces,  gives  way  at  its  weakest  part,  which  is  usually  about  its  middle. 
When  a  bone  is  very  brittle,  the  slightest  external  violence  may  be  sufficient 
to  break  it.  In  old  people  the  neck  of  the  femur  is  frequently  fractured  by 
the  merest  twist  of  the  limb  in  bed,  or  by  stepping  carelessly  out  of  the  bed 
upon  the  floor. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  bone  is  broken  by  muscular  action,  and  yet  such  an 
accident  is  not,  perhaps,  as  uncommon  as  is  generally  imagined.  I  have 
myself  met  with  several  instances  of  it.  In  three,  the  subjects  were  remark- 
able for  their  health  and  muscular  developments,  and  the  fracture  in  each  was 
produced  while  they  were  engaged  in  feats  of  strength,  in  which  the  elbows 
were  planted  firmly  upon  a  counter,  and  the  hands  interlocked  with  each 
other.  AVhile  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  forearm  were  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  tension,  the  humerus  snapped  off  suddenly,  with  a  loud  noise ;  in  two 
cases  at  its  middle,  and  in  the  other  at  its  inferior  extremity.  In  another 
case,  the  fracture,  also  seated  in  the  humerus,  was  caused  by  throwing  a 
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small  chip.  In  this  instance,  alluded  to  in  a  previoos  paragraph,  the  bone 
had  suffered  for  a  considerable  time  under  nocturnal  pains,  and  had  evidently 
been  rendered  brittle  bj  the  effects  of  the  syphilitic  virus.  The  patient,  aged 
thirty-one,  was  otherwise  in  good  health,  but  the  muscles  of  his  arm  were 
rather  soft  and  flabby.  The  patella  and  olecranon  are  frequently  fractured 
by  the  action  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  thigh  and  arm.  From  the  above 
cases,  it  is  evident  that  a  diseased  state  of  the  bone  is  not  at  all  necessary 
to  the  production  of  this  accident  by  muscular  contraction,  although  such  a 
change  is  perhaps  generally  present  at  the  time  of  the  fracture,  and  therefore 
deserves  to  be  considered  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  it. 

When  the  osseous  tissue  is  preternuturaily  brittle,  mere  muscular  spasm  is 
capable  of  producing  fracture,  as  in  the  interesting  case  related  by  Dr.  Lente 
of  a  boy,  twelve  years  of  age,  who  broke  both  his  thigh-bones  during  a  severe 
epileptic  convulsion. 

2.    SIMPLE  FRACTURES. 

The  symptoms  of  fracture  may  he  considered,  first,  in  relation  to  the 
broken  bone  itself;  secondly,  in  relation  to  the  soft  parts ;  and  thirdly,  in 
relation  to  the  constitution. 

So  far  as  the  affected  bone  is  concerned,  there  are  only  three  symptoms 
which  are  at  all  reliable  as  evidences  of  the  existence  of  fracture.  These  are 
crepitation,  deformity,  and  preternatural  mobility. 

Crepitation  is  the  peculiar  noise  which  is  produced  by  rubbing  the  two 
ends  of  the  broken  bone  against  each  other,  and  is  always,  when  well  marked, 
characteristic  of  the  nature  of  the  injury.  In  general,  it  can  be  both  heard 
and  felt.  In  order  to  produce  it,  it  is  necessary  that  the  ends  of  the  frag- 
ments should  be  at  least  partially  in  contact,  and  hence,  to  effect  this  object, 
the  surgeon  is  often  obliged,  as  a  preliminary  step,  to  extend  and  counter- 
extend  the  affected  limb.  For  this  reason  it  is  always  absent  in  impacted 
fractures,  while  in  fractures  of  the  leg  and  forearm,  involving  only  one  of  the 
bones,  it  is  usually  very  faint  and  indistinct  from  the  difficulty  of  moving  the 
broken  pieces  upon  each  other.  Much  swelling  or  great  depth  of  muscle 
will  also  obscure  the  crepitation. 

Deformity ^  although  not  invariably  present,  is,  in  general,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  symptoms  of  fracture.  It  exhibits  itself  in  different  forms,  as  in 
shortening,  or  in  angular  displacement,  and  usually  occurs  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  the  cause  which  produces  the  fracture  being  itself  the  cause  of  the 
distortion.  Occasionally,  however,  it  does  not  come  on  until  several  hoars, 
or  perhaps  even  days  after ;  as,  for  example,  in  a  partially  impacted  fracture 
of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  in  which  the  patient  may  be  able  to  walk  some 
distance,  and  yet  the  limb  retain  its  normal  shape.  The  degree  and  character 
of  the  deformity  are  greatly  influenced  by  the  nature  and  situation  of  the 
fracture.  Thus,  the  more  oblique  a  fracture  is,  the  greater,  as  a  general  rule, 
will  be  the  displacement  of  the  ends  of  the  fragments,  and,  consequently,  also, 
the  distortion  of  the  limb.  Sometimes,  as  in  fracture  of  the  patella,  the  ole- 
cranon and  calcaneum,  the  deformity  manifests  itself  by  a  vacuity  or  hollow 
at  the  natural  situation  of  the  bone,  and  by  an  unusual  protuberance  upon 
the  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  arm,  and  leg,  caused  by  the  separation  of  the 
upper  fragment  by  the  action  of  the  extensor  muscles.  Finally,  the  deformity 
may  be  much  increased  by  the  extravasation  of  blood  consequent  upon  the 
injury,  or  by  the  effusion  of  serum  and  lymph  consequent  upon  the  resulting 
inflammation. 

Preternatural  mobility  is,  next  to  crepitation,  the  most  important  and 
reliable  symptom  of  fracture.  There  are  few  instances  in  which  it  Is  wholly 
absent,  while  in  the  great  majority  it  exists  in  a  well-marked,  if  not  in  a  high. 
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degree.  It  asnallj  appears  immediately  after  the  occarrence  of  the  accident, 
and  continues  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  until  the  completion  of  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  fracture.  In  the  impacted  fracture  it  may  be  entirely  wanting, 
or  remain  absent  until  the  ends  of  the  fragments  are  unlocked.  In  fracture 
of  the  leg  and  forearm,  involving  only  one  bone,  the  degree  of  mobility  is 
sometimes  very  slight,  the  sound  bone  impeding  or  altogether  preventing  the 
motion  of  the  affected  one. 

In  every  fracture  produced  by  external  violence,  whether  applied  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  part,  there  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  certain  degree  of  con* 
tusion  of  the  soft  structures  at  the  scat  of  the  injury.  It  may  be  limited  to 
the  skin  and  subjacent  cellular  tissue,  or  it  may  extend  deeper,  and  involve 
the  muscles,  aponeuroses,  vessels,  nerves,  periosteum,  and  even  the  bone 
itself.  In  consequence  of  this  occurrence,  there  is  not  unfrequently  a  con- 
siderable effusion  of  blood  beneath  the  skin,  and  in  the  connective  tissue  of 
the  muscles,  causing  distension  and  sometimes  discoloration.  For  the  same 
reason,  there  is  generally  a  good  deal  of  pain,  often  of  a  sharp,  spasmodic 
character,  which  is  aggravated  by  the  slightest  motion  of  the  parts,  and  by 
every  attempt  at  exploration.  It  has  its  seat  rather  in  the  soft  structures 
than  in  the  affected  bone,  although  the  latter  generally  participates  in  it,  and 
by  the  sharpness  of  its  extremities  frequently  increases  its  severity.  A  short 
time  after  the  accident,  swelling  usually  sets  in,  and  often  proceeds  to  a  con- 
Biderable  height,  its  degree  being  greatly  influenced  by  the  amount  of  injury 
sustained  by  the  soft  parts,  by  the  motion  to  which  the  fractured  bone  is 
subjected,  and  by  the  state  of  the  system  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  pain  and  swelling  are  less  in  fractures 
produced  by  muscular  contraction  than  in  such  as  are  caused  by  mechanical 
yiolence,  whether  directly  or  indirectly  applied. 

Inability  of  motion  in  the  affected  bone,  and  in  the  portion  of  the  limb 
articulated  with  it,  is  generally  a  prominent  symptom.  Oases,  however,  occur 
in  which  it  is  either  very  slight  or  where  it  is  entirely  absent.  In  an  impacted 
fracture  of  the  thigh,  for  instance,  a  patient  has  sometimes  been  known  to  be 
able  to  walk  for  a  considerable  distance  without  the  slightest  assistance  even 
from  a  cane,  and  in  fracture  of  the  clavicle,  I  have  repeatedly  seen  him  carry 
bis  hand  to  his  head,  and  even  circumduct  the  arm. 

Another  symptom,  consequent  upon  fracture,  is  spasm  of  the  muscles  at 
the  seat  of  the  injury ;  it  is  most  common  in  nervous,  irritable  persons,  and 
generally  comes  on  within  a  short  time  after  the  accident.  When  severe,  as 
it  frequently  is,  it  constitutes  a  source  of  real  suffering.  It  is  aggravated  by 
motion  and  inflammation,  and  may  continue,  with  more  or  less  interruption, 
from  several  hours  to  several  days. 

Finally,  the  patient  often  experiences  a  sense  of  numbness  in  the  affected 
part,  reaching  frequently  to  the  distal  extremity  of  the  limb.  This  may  be 
caused  either  by  the  injury  sustained  by  a  nervous  trunk  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  or  by  the  compression  of  the  soft  parts  by  extra vasated  blood,  or 
the  ends  of  the  broken  bone.  Sometimes  it  does  not  arise  until  inflammation 
has  supervened,  and  then  it  is  generally  owing  to  the  presence  of  an  unusual 
quantity  of  serum  and  lymph. 

The  amount  of  constitutional  disturbance  in  fracture  varies,  in  different 
cases,  from  the  slightest  exaltation  of  the  normal  action  to  the  most  intense 
excitement,  depending  mainly  upon  the  nature  of  the  fracture,  the  degree  of 
violence  sustained  by  the  soft  parts,  and  the  state  of  the  system  at  the  time 
of  the  accident.  In  very  many  cases,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  traumatic 
fever,  while  in  others  it  is  present  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  pulse  being 
strong  and  frequent,  the  countenance  flushed,  the  skin  hot  and  dry,  the  thirst 
intense,  and  the  appetite  and  sleep  much  impaired,  if  not  totally  suspended. 
In  the  more  severe  forms  of  fracture,  the  patient  often  experiences  a  severe 
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shock,  from  which  he  may  not  fully  recover  for  many  days,  or  which  may  even 
terminate  in  death.  Whenever  there  is  much  constitutional  disturbance,  the 
affected  limb  will  be  apt  to  be  in  a  high  state  of  inflammation,  the  parts  being 
hot,  swollen,  and  painful,  and,  at  times,  even  covered  with  small  vesicles, 
sucii  as  a  heedless  observer  might  easily  mistake  for  the  phlyctenolse  which 
so  often  announce  the  occurrence  of  gangrene. 

Displacement  of  the  Ends  of  the  Fragments, — The  displacement  of  the  frag- 
ments shows  itself,  as  already  stated,  in  two  principal  directions,  the  longi- 
tudinal and  horizontal.  Of  these,  the  former  is  by  far  the  more  common,  as 
it  is  present,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  nearly  all  cases  of  oblique  fracture, 
in  whatever  portion  of  a  bone  occurring.  It  is  produced  by  the  overlapping 
of  the  extremities  of  the  broken  bone,  the  lower  being  drawn  above  the  upper, 
or  the  one  riding  over  the  other,  as  it  is  sometimes  expressed.  The  extent 
of  this  form  of  displacement  varies  from  the  slightest  possible  change  in  the 
length  of  the  affected  bone  to  two,  three,  and  even  four  inches,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  its  maximum.  It  is  generally  most  conspicuous  in  fracture  of 
the  femur  and  humerus,  while  in  fracture  of  the  forearm  and  leg,  affecting 
only  one  bone,  it  is  either  very  slight  or  totally  wanting.  Finally,  the  dis- 
placement may  be  lateral,  anterior,  or  posterior,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  exciting  cause. 

In  the  horizontal  displacement,  the  lower  fragment  may  form  an  angle, 
more  or  less  acute,  with  the  superior,  thereby  giving  the  bone  an  arched 
appearance ;  or,  the  two  pieces  remaining  in  contact  with  each  other,  the 
inferior  one  may  perform  a  rotatory  movement,  while  the  other  continues 
perfectly  stationary.  In  some  cases,  as  in  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
radius,  there  is  often  considerable  lateral  displacement,  and  similar  pheno- 
mena are  apt  to  occur  in  fracture  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  at  or  near  the 
ankle-joiut. 

The  causes  of  displacement  are,  muscular  action,  mechanical  violence,  and 
the  weight  of  the  limb  connected  with  the  broken  bone.  Of  these  the  first 
is  the  most  common,  and  it  need  hardly  be  added  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
fact  is  of  the  greatest  practical  importance  in  regard  to  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  injury.  In  some  instances  the  displacement  is  entirely  produced 
by  the  vulnerating  body.  Thus  in  fracture  of  the  nose,  the  blow  which  in- 
flicts the  injury  also  displaces  the  fragments.  The  wheel  of  a  carriage 
passing  over  the  leg  may  not  only  break  its  two  bones,  but  likewise  cause 
great  deformity  by  forcing  asunder  their  extremities.  Finally,  the  displace- 
ment may  be  occasioned  by  the  weight  of  the  limb  connected  with  the  injured 
bone,  as  in  fracture  of  the  clavicle,  in  which  the  outer  fragment  is  drawn 
downwards  and  inwards  by  the  weight  of  the  shoulder  and  arm. 

Diagnosis, — The  most  valuable  symptoms  of  fracture,  diagnostically  con- 
sidered, are,  crepitation,  deformity,  and  preternatural  mobility.  The  co- 
existence of  these  symptoms  is  unmistakably  denotivc  of  the  nature  of  the 
accident,  but,  unfortunately,  they  are  not  always  associated;  one  or  even 
two  may  be  absent,  and  hence  a  case  that  ought  to  be  treated  in  the  most 
prompt  and  decisive  manner,  may,  for  the  want  of  a  correct  appreciation  of 
its  character,  be  either  entirely  neglected,  or,  at  all  events,  grossly  misman- 
aged. Besides,  the  symptoms  here  enumerated  may  be  simulated  by  other 
accidents,  especially  dislocation,  and  certain  affections  of  the  joints. 

The  crepitation  of  fracture  is  sometimes  imitated  by  the  grating  produced 
by  an  effusion  of  plastic  matter  into  a  joint,  the  sheath  of  a  tendon,  or  a 
synovial  burse ;  and  the  difficulty  may  be  still  further  increased,  if,  under 
such  circumstances,  the  suspected  fracture  is  situated  near  a  large  articula- 
tion. In  general,  however,  it  will  be  sufficiently  easy  to  distinguish  between 
them  by  a  consideration  of  their  respective  characters.  In  fracture,  the  cre- 
l)itation  can  be  both  felt  and  heard;  it  is  dry,  coarse,  or  rough,  resembliug 
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the  sensation  and  noise  produced  by  rubbing  two  nnequal  surfaces  against 
each  other.  The  crepitation  from  plastic  matter,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  a 
finer  quality,  or  more  faintly  marked,  and  may  be  likened  to  the  feel  and 
noise  caused  by  gently  rubbing  over  each  other  two  pieces  of  sole  leatlier ; 
in  a  word,  it  lacks  the  roughness  and  distinctness  of  the  other.  Moreover, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  never  present  until  after  the  occurrence  of 
inflammation,  whereas  the  other  always  exists  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
accident  Crepitation,  it  is  true,  might  be  produced  in  consequence  of  pre- 
vious disease,  and  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of  in  our  examinations.  Finally,  when  the  ease  is  obscure,  the  crepi- 
tation may  sometimes  be  detected  by  the  aid  of  the  stethoscope,  especially 
when  the  bone  is  thickly  covered  by  muscles,  as  in  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur  within  the  capsular  ligament,  or  in  fracture  of  the  ribs  in  corpulent 
subjects.  This  mode  of  examination  was  originally  suggested  by  Lisfranc. 
but,  as  the  expectations  held  out  by  him  have  not  been  realized,  few  practi- 
tioners of  the  present  day  resort  to  it. 

The  deformity  in  fracture  manifests  itself  either  in  shortening,  in  lateral 
displacement,  or,  as  not  unfreqnently  happens,  in  the  two  united.  Elonga- 
tion is  never  present,  in  which  respect  fracture  differs  from  certain  forms  of 
dislocation,  in  which  lengthening  is  a  prominent  symptom.  The  degree  of 
shortening  varies  from  a  few  lines  to  several  inches,  and  is,  therefore,  an  oc- 
currence of  much  value  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view.  It  may  exist  from  the 
commencement  of  the  accident,  or  it  may  not  show  itself  until  some  time  after 
its  occurrence,  being  materially  influenced  by  the  action  of  the  muscles,  and 
the  nature  of  the  treatment.  Whatever  the  degree  of  the  deformity  may  be 
from  these  causes,  it  may  always  be  effectually  removed  by  extension  and 
coanter-extension,  either  alone  or  aided  by  pressure ;  but  as  soon  as  these 
forces  cease  to  operate,  it  is  usually  immediately  reproduced,  which  is  not 
the  case  in  dislocation.  Here,  the  reduction  having  been  effected,  the  parts 
generally  retain  their  relations  nntil  some  new  cause  produces  a  new  dis- 
placement. 

Too  mnch  stress  cannot  be  placed  upon  preternatural  mobility  as  a  sign  of 
fracture.  Next  to  crepitation,  it  is  unquestionably  the  most  important  diag- 
nostic symptom.  There  may  be  unnatural  latitude  of  motion  in  a  disloca- 
tion, but  this  can  happen  only  when  the  accident  is  attended  with  extensive 
laceration  of  the  ligaments  of  the  joint;  in  ordinary  cases  there  is  either  an 
absence  of  motion,  the  displaced  bone  being  firmly  fixed  in  its  new  position, 
or  the  motion  is  so  slight  as  to  bear  only  a  faint  resemblance  to  that  observ- 
able in  fracture. 

The  general  expression  of  the  affected  parts,  fig.  326,  often  affords  valua- 
ble diagnostic  signs.  The  de- 
formity, for  example,  of  the  Fig.  326. 
band  and  wrist,  in  fracture  of 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  ra- 
dius; the  eversion  of  the  toes 
in  intra-capsular  fracture  of  the 
femur,  and  the  shortened  and 
retracted  appearance  of  the 
arm  in  fracture  of  the  humerus, 
are  generally  unmistakable  evi- 
dences of  the  nature  of  the 
accident.       The    manner     in 

which  the  patient  inclines  his  head  and  supports  the  elbow  and  forearm  in 
fracture  of  the  clavicle,  is  too  significant  to  be  overlooked  by  any  one  that 
has  ever  witnessed  it.     The  peculiar  aspect  and  attitude  of  a  broken  thigh, 


Fractare  of  the  lower  end  of  tho  radia;!. 
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conjoined  with  the  niter  helplessness  of  its  mnscles,  or  the  absence  of  d 
Toluntarj  power,  are  signs  which  seldom  admit  of  misinterpretation. 

The  pain,  swelling,  and  loss  of  function,  present  in  suspected  fractnre,  are 
of  no  practical  value,  as  similar  phenomena  are  produced  bj  other  injuries, 
as  contusions,  wounds,  sprains,  and  dislocations.  Their  occurrence  being 
wholly  accidental,  must,  therefore,  not  inOuence  the  surgeon  in  his  attempt  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  real  nature  of  the  case,  or  the  relatire  value 
of  the  symptoms  of  this  and  other  analogous  affections. 

Mode  and  Time  of  Examination. — Although  the  symptoms  which  have  now 
been  described  will  generally  be  sufficient,  along  with  a  careful  coDsideration 
of  the  history  of  the  case,  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  determine  the  diagnosis 
of  this  lesion,  especially  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  of  comparing  them  with 
the  symptoms  of  other  accidents,  it  will,  nevertheless,  be  proper,  in  conclud- 
ing this  branch  of  the  subject,  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  manner  of 
conducting  the  examination  of  the  affected  parts,  as  the  ultimate  issue  of  the 
case  will  greatly  hinge  upon  this  circumstance. 

My  experience  satisfies  me  that  few  practitioners  know  how  to  examine 
a  broken  limb.  They  take  hold  of  it  as  if  they  were  afraid  of  giving  pain, 
or  causing  suffering,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  result  is  often  most  dis- 
astrous. I  am  far  from  wishing  to  be  understood  as  being  an  advocate  of 
rough  surgery ;  on  the  contrary,  no  one  abhors  it  more  than  I  do,  yet  there 
are  times  and  circumstances  when  the  best  interests  of  the  patient  demand 
that  he  should  be  most  thoroughly  examined,  no  matter  what  amount  of  pain 
he  may  be  compelled  to  undergo.  But  there  is  no  need  any  longer  of  such 
infliction  now  that  we  can  prevent  suffering  by  anesthesia.  The  patient  being 
rendered  insensible,  perquisition  is  performed  at  the  surgeon's  leisure,  slowly 
and  deliberately,  and  with  an  eye  to  the  ultimate  result,  not  forgetting  self. 
The  sooner  such  manipulation  is  instituted  the  better,  for  there  will  be  less 
likely  to  be  inflammatory  swelling  and  other  obstacles  calculated  to  embar- 
rass our  progress  and  obscure  the  diagnosis.  Fractures  of  the  shafts  of  the 
bones  will  rarely  afford  any  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  their  symptoms  are  gene- 
rally so  well  marked  that  the  most  casual  inspection  will  be  sufficient  for  their 
detection.  But  it  is  different  when  the  lesion  involves  their  extremities. 
Here  the  most  laborious  and  pains-taking  examination  sometimes  hardly 
enables  the  practitioner  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  respecting  the  real 
nature  of  the  injury.  Under  such  circumstances,  therefore,  he  must  not  con- 
tent himself  with  one  or  two  trifling  explorations,  but  he  must  handle  the 
parts  again  and  again,  until  he  has  thoroughly  established  the  diagnosis. 
If,  after  repeated  trials,  he  is  still  in  doubt,  it  is  his  duty  to  state  this  doubt 
to  his  patient,  and  to  seek  the  advice  of  a  professional  brother  in  order  to 
aid  him  in  solving  the  question.  By  adopting  this  course,  he  will  be  more 
likely  to  do  justice  to  his  patient,  and  at  the  same  time  escape  personal 
blame. 

For  the  reason  already  assigned,  the  parts  should  always  be  examined  as 
early  as  possible  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury,  but  I  would  make  no  ex- 
ception where  some  time  has  elapsed,  and  a  good  deal  of  swelling  has  super- 
vened ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  a  broken  bone,  or  the  parts  by  which  it  is 
covered,  should  do  well  as  long  as  its  extremities  are  displaced,  and  thui 
permitted  to  fret,  irritate,  and  perhaps  prick  the  muscles  and  other  structures 
in  contact  with  it.  Hence,  the  sooner  the  fracture  is  adjusted  or  the  parts 
are  placed  in  their  natural  relations,  the  more  likely  will  they  be  to  do  well, 
and  escape  the  ill  effects  of  inflammation.  There  are  instances,  however, 
where,  as  may  be  supposed,  immediate  interference  might  prove  highly  pre- 
judicial, using  the  term  immediate  here  with  reference  to  the  surgeon's  first 
visit.  The  patient  may  have  been  neglected,  or  his  attendant  may  have  mis- 
taken the  nature  of  the  case,  and  in  this  manner  several  days  may  have  passed 
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Tifleleeslj  away.  The  limb  is  now  found  in  a  very  swollen  and  painful  condi- 
tion, intolerant  of  the  slightest  manipulation,  nay,  perhaps  in  an  erysipelatous 
condition.  To  make  an  elaborate  examination  under  such  circumstances 
would  be  highly  improper ;  for  it  could  not  fail  to  aggravate  the  morbid 
action,  and  perhaps  urge  it  on  to  gangrene.  The  hand  is  withheld  ;  the  limb 
is  placed  in  an  easy  position,  and  antiphlogistics,  both  local  and  constitutional, 
are  freely  plied ;  when  action  has  sufficiently  abated,  but  not  until  then,  the 
proper  examination  is  effected,  and  the  diagnosis,  if  possible,  established. 

The  mode  of  conducting  the  examination  varies.  In  the  upper  extremity 
the  surgeon  will  usually  be  able  to  get  on  without  any  assistance,  but  in  frac- 
ture of  the  thigh  and  leg  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  make  extension  and 
counter-extension  while  the  parts  are  subjected  to  methodical  manipulation. 
When  there  is  marked  displacement,  the  merest  touch  of  the  hand  will  gene- 
rally suffice  to  detect  the  nature  of  the  lesion ;  but,  under  opposite  circum- 
stances, the  nicest  digital  exploration  may  be  required  before  a  satisfactory 
result  can  be  obtained.  In  general,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  pressure 
and  counter-pressure  at  the  seat  of  the  injury,  and  to  rotate  the  portion  of 
the  limb  below  the  fracture  upon  its  axis.  In  this  manner,  especially  if  pro- 
per extension  have  been  made,  the  ends  of  the  fragments  being  brought  in 
contact  may  be  made  to  yield  the  friction-sound,  previously  described,  and 
at  the  same  time  display  the  full  extent  of  their  mobility.  Another  procedure 
is  to  grasp  the  two  extremities  of  the  suspected  bone,  and  then,  while  the 
superior  one  is  firmly  held  with  the  thumb  and  fingers,  to  roll  the  inferior 
upon  its  axis.  If,  while  this  is  being  done,  both  parts  move  together,  the 
probability  is  that  there  is  no  fracture,  but  if  the  lower  should  move,  and  the 
upper  remain  stationary,  there  can  be  do  doubt  of  the  fact. 

Mode  of  Repair, — The  mode  of  repair  in  fracture  is  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  the  soft  parts,  the  only  difference  being  the  superadditioh  of  the  car- 
bonate and  phosphate  of  lime,  or  the  earthy  constituents  of  bone.  In  order, 
however,  to  be  thoroughly  understood,  it  is  necessary  to  study  it  with  refer- 
ence to  the  situation  and  disposition  of  the  ends  of  the  fragments  of  the 
broken  bone,  as  the  rapidity  and  perfection  of  the  cure  are  greatly  infiuenced 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  arranged  and  held  together  during  the  treat- 
ment. The  more  perfect  this  is,  the  more  complete,  generally,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  will  be  the  reunion.  For  practical  purposes,  the  whole 
subject  of  repair  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  four  stages. 

The  first  stage,  which,  on  an  average,  extends  from  the  first  to  the  eighth 
day,  is  one  altogether  of  preparation,  in  which  nature  clears  away  the  rub- 
bish, and  places  the  ends  of  the  fragments  in  a  suitable  condition  for  the 
process  of  repair,  properly  so  called.  The  blood  which  was  extravasated  at 
the  moment  of  the  accident,  at  and  around  the  seat  of  the  fracture,  is  in  great 
degree,  if  not  entirely,  absorbed ;  the  inflammatory  products,  especially  the 
intermuscular,  are  also  disposed  of;  the  swelling  subsides,  the  pain  disap- 
pears, and  there  is  no  longer  any  tendency  to  spasmodic  action,  the  muscles 
having  become  calm  and  quiet  under  their  new  relations.  Any  traumatic 
fever  that  may  have  been  present  will  also  be  found  to  have  vanished.  Thus 
the  part  and  system  have  happily  passed  through  the  preliminary  stage  of 
the  reparative  process. 

If  the  parts  be  examined  at  the  comtnencement  of  the  second  stage,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone,  as  well  as  the  periosteum,  and  the 
other  soft  parts  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  are  abnormally  red  and  injected, 
and  covered  by  plastic  matter,  resembling  very  much  in  its  color  and  consist- 
ence ])ale  currant  jelly,  or  a  thick  solution  of  isinglass.  It  is  usually  most 
abundant  upon  the  surface  of  the  bone,  and  is  often  sufficient  to  lift  up  the 
periosteum  ;  a  considerable  quantity  is  also  generally  seen  between  the  peri- 
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ostenm  and  tbe  muscles,  and  even  among  the  muscles  themselyes,  all  these 
structures  being  more  or  less  actively  engaged  in  the  process  o£  repair.  A 
similar  substance,  but  usually  less  abundant,  is  poured  out  within  tbe  medul« 
lary  canal,  the  lining  membrane  of  which  is  also  in  a  state  of  inflammation, 
as  is  evinced  by  its  discolored  and  injected  condition.  In  the  latter  part  of 
this  stage,  which  lasts  from  the  eighth  to  the  twentieth  day,  the  newly-effused 
matter,  which  differs  in  none  of  its  properties  from  that  which  senres  to  unite 
a  recent  wound,  becomes  gradually  more  and  more  solid,  until  at  length  it 
assumes  the  consistence  of  a  concrete  substance. 

The  third  stage  is  characterized  by  still  further  changes  in  tbe  consistence 
of  the  effused  matter,  and  by  its  gradual  conversion,  first  into  fibro-cartilage, 
then  into  cartilage,  and  finally  into  bone  ;  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  cells 
are  developed  in  the  new  substance,  into  which  the  osseous  granules  are  de- 
posited, the  whole  process  bearing  the  closest  possible  resemblance  to  that 
which  takes  place  in  the  formation  of  the  original  bone.  The  period  at 
which  the  bony  matter  begins  to  be  developed  in  the  adult  varies  from  the 
eighteenth  to  the  twenty-fifth  day,  its  appearance  and  progress  being  in- 
fluenced by  numerous  local  and  constitutional  causes,  to  be  described  onder 
another  head. 

The  ossific  process  proceeding  in  the  way  now  described,  two  layers  of 
bony  matter  are  formed,  one  lying  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  fragments, 
the  other  within  the  medullary  canal,  each  extending  some  distance  beyond 
the  seat  of  fracture,  as  is  seen  in  fig.  327.     To  these  two  strata  is  confided 

Fig.  327. 


Fractured  tibia,  bisected,  to  sbow  the  formation  of  new  bone  beneath  the  periosteum,  and  withia  tb« 

medullary  canal. 

the  ofiice  of  temporarily  supporting  the  fragments,  or  of  holding  them  together 
until  their  ends  are  permanently  united  by  osseous  substance;  a  circumstance 
which  does  not  take  place,  as  a  general  rule,  until  several  months  later.  To 
this  new  matter  the  older  pathologists  applied  the  term  callus,  in  considera- 
tion of  its  hardness,  which,  when  the  process  of  repair  is  completed,  is  fully 
equal  to  that  of  the  original  bone,  which  it  also  closely  resembles  in  its  struc- 
ture. From  its  ofiice,  tbe  outer  and  inner  callus,  or  that  which  invests  the 
broken  bone  and  lies  in  its  medullary  canal,  is  now  universally  known  as  the 
temporary  or  provisional  callus,  while  that  which  is  placed  between  the  two 
ends  of  the  bone,  and  thus  serves  to  cement  them  together,  is  designated  as 
the  definitive  or  permanent  callus.  The  temporary  callus  is,  figuratively 
speaking,  nature's  splint,  or  tbe  means  which  she  employs  to  support  the 
fractured  bone  until  the  continuity  of  the  fragments  is  re-established  by  the 
deposit  and  organization  of  osseous  matter  between  their  extremities. 

As  the  first  stage  in  the  reparative  process  is  one  of  preparation,  so  the 
last  is  one  of  completion  ;  reunion  having  been  effected,  nature  now  busies 
herself  in  removing  whatever  is  redundant  or  superfluous,  thereby  fitting  both 
bone  and  muscle  for  the  resumption  of  their  respective  functions.  The  pro- 
visional callus,  having  ceased  to  perform  its  office  as  a  splint,  is  gradually 
brought  under  the  influence  of  the  absorbents,  its  more  superficial  portions 
being  taken  away  first,  and  afterwards  the  more  deep,  until  the  broken  bone 
regains  not  only  its  original  form  and  volume  but  also  its  pristine  smooth- 
ness, all  evidence  of  fracture  disappearing,  excepting,  perhaps,  a  little  seam 
or  ridge  corresponding  with  the  line  of  junction  of  the  two  fragments.    While 
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these  chants  are  going  forward  upon  the  exterior  of  the  bone,  nature  is  basy 
at  work  in  its  interior,  disposing  of  the  provisional  callus  in  that  situation, 
and  thus  restoring  the  medullary  cavity  to  its  normal  condition.  This  can 
occur,  however,  only  when  there  has  been  perfect  apposition  of  the  ends  of 
the  fragments ;  for  when  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  new  bone  remains  per- 
manently in  the  canal,  as  is  shown  in  fig.  328,  from  a  specimen  in  my  collec- 
tion. 

Fig.  328. 


United  fractare,  showing  the  condition  of  the  medallary  canal. 

Any  cartilaginous  or  osseous  matter  that  may  have  been  formed  between 
the  periosteum  and  muscles,  or  among  the  muscles  themselves,  is  likewise 
removed  as  a  substance  foreign  to  the  part,  and  therefore  useless,  if  not 
positively  prejudicial. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  fate  of  the  provisional  callus  is  precisely  similar 
to  that  of  the  plasma  which  is  elTused  between  the  edges  of  a  wound,  both 
gradually  disappearing  as  soon  as  their  service  can  be  dispensed  with,  or  as 
soon  as  the  parts  have  acquired  sufficient  firmness  to  enable  them  to  maintain 
their  connection.  The  period  required  for  effecting  these  changes  in  a  broken 
bone  varies  from  a  few  weeks  to  several  months,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

Such  is  a  brief  but  accurate  account  of  the  several  changes  which  attend 
the  repair  of  bone  in  the  more  simple  forms  of  fracture,  when  the  ends  of  the 
fragments  are  thoroughly  maintained  in  their  natural  relations.  Under  such 
circumstances  there  is  but  little  need  of  provisional  callus;  the  ends  of  the 
fragments  soon  inflame,  and  unite  almost  by  the  first  intention.  But  it  is 
seldom  that  a  patient  is  so  fortunate ;  on  the  contrary,  the  fracture  being 
generally  oblique,  is  subject  to  more  or  less  displacement,  thus  compelling 
nature  to  provide  a  temporary  splint  by  the  formation  of  provisional  callus. 
I  do  not  believe,  however,  as  has  recently  been  so  much  insisted  upon,  that 
there  ever  is  an  entire  absence  of  this  kind  of  callus,  however  intimately  the 
ends  of  the  bones  may  be  in  apposition  with  each  other.  To  prove  the  truth 
of  this  remark,  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine  the  numerous  specimens  of 
fractare  of  the  skull  and  other  portions  of  the  skeleton  in  our  museums ;  they 
will  conclusively  demonstrate  that  even  the  most  simple  fracture,  unaccom- 
panied by  the  slightest  displacement,  is  never  repaired  without  the  develop- 
ment of  a  certain  quantity  of  osseous  matter  upon  its  surface.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  provisional  callus,  in  such  cases,  is  very  small, 
snd  that  it  bears  no  proportion  to  the  enormous  amount  of  substance  that 
is  so  often  formed  when  the  ends  of  the  bone  are  separated  from  each  other. 
Under  the  latter  circumstances,  nature  labors  under  great  disadvantage,  and 
is,  therefore,  obliged  to  make  extraordinary  efforts  to  effect  reunion,  which 
she  can  do  only  by  the  development  of  a  large  provisional  callus.  From 
these  facts,  then,  we  may  deduce  the  general  law  that  the  quantity  of  new 
bone  is  always,  other  things  being  equal,  in  proportion  to  the  contact  of  the 
ends  of  the  fragments,  being  small  when  this  is  very  accurate,  and  more  or 
less  large  when  it  is  imperfect. 

When  the  ends  of  the  bone  are  not  accnrately  approximated,  the  first  thing 
that  nature  does  is  to  round  off  their  edges,  and  to  close  the  medullary  cavity 
by  a  shell  of  new  bone,  as  in  fig.  329 ;  the  next,  is  the  formation  of  a  large 
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proTisioDal  callus  for  tbe  more  secDre  consolidation  of  the  fracture.    Tba 
whole  process  is  one  of  time  and  labor,  not  of  speed  and  ease,  as  in  the 
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former  case.  When  tbe  ends  are  completely  separated 
but  oppositf,  or  nearly  opposite  to  each  other,  they  are 
generally  united  by  a  bridge  of  new  bone,  extending 
from  one  to  the  otber,  as  in  Gg.  330,  and  ultimately 
affording  aulEcient  strength  for  the  support  of  the 
weight  of  the  body  npon  the  affected  limb.  Or,  instead 
of  this,  especially  in  elderly  sobjects,  the  junction  is 
effected  by  fibroaa,  fibro-ligumentous,  or  cartilaginous 
matter.  Finally,  osseous  nnioo  is  not  impossible  when 
tbe  extremities  of  the  fragments  overlap  each  other  to 
an  extent  even  of  several  inches,  provided  they  are  in 
contact ;  for  in  this  case  inflammation  is  established  in 
the  contiguous  sarfaces,  followed,  after  a  long  time,  by 
a  large  permanent  callus.  We  see  many  curious  speci- 
mens illnslrative  of  this  fact,  though,  in  general,  the 
nnion  is  ligamentous. 

There  are  certain  pieces  of  the  skeleton  in  which  in 
fracture  no  [irovisional  callus  ever  forms.  Such  are  ^'"'"""'"'■■'■-wjm 
the  olecranon,  acromion,  patella,  and  neck  of  the  femur.  ^ '"".'*'.?'  '^y'T 
Instead  of  uniting  by  osseous  matter,  as  the  other  i„uon. 
bones  do,  the  cure  is  generally  eCTecteil  through  tbe 
medium  of  librous,  ligamentous,  or  cartilaginous  substance,  and  the  conse* 
quence  is  that  the  part  commonly  remains  weak  ever  afterwards.  Various 
causes  conspire  to  produce  this  result,  as  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  tbe 
contact  of  the  broken  surfaces,  and  the  inordinate  secretion  of  synovial  fluid, 
wbich,  mingling  with  the  effused  plasma,  thns  impairs  its  vitality,  and  renders 
it  unfit  to  become  the  nidus  of  bony  deposit;  bnt  the  most  efficient  one  of  all 
is  Ihe  want  of  nourishment  of  the  smaller  fragment  produeed  by  the  lacera- 
tion of  the  nutrient  vessels.  Thus,  in  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femnr 
within  the  capsular  ligament,  the  upper  piece,  consisting  of  the  head  of  tbe 
bone  and  of  a  portion  of  its  neck,  the-only  connection  between  it  and  tbe  real 
of  the  body,  is  by  the  round  ligament,  the  arteries  of  which  are  altogether 
unequal  to  its  proper  snpport. 

Tyealment. — The  leading  indications  in  the  treatment  of  fracture  are  to 
procure  reunion  and  to  prevent  deformity,  liefore  we  proceed  to  apeak  of 
the  manner  of  fulfilling  these  indications,  it  is  proper  that  we  shonld  lay 
down  certain  rules  for  the  transportation  of  the  patient  and  tbe  maaiiwof 
preparing  his  bed. 

Fractures  are  often  received  by  persons  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
their  homes,  cither  on  the  road,  in  the  field,  or  at  some  secluded  building. 
This  renders  it  necessary  to  carry  them  to  their  own  houses  or  to  some  hos- 
pital, in  order  to  undergo  tbe  proper  treatment.  In  fractures  of  the  superior 
extremity,  clavicle,  scapula,  or  ribs,  the  requisite  dressings  may  be  applied  at 
ouce ;  or,  if  iWa  ^c  no\i  toft'icittt'n\.,  \>i%  ■^ia^^iA  \tiwi  «.vt.lier  walk  or  ride,  the 
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Boffeiing  limb  being  sapported  in  a  sling,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  a  broken  rib, 
the  body  may  be  swathed  with  a  long  napkin.  It  is  only,  as  a  general  mle,  in 
fractures  of  the  inferior  extremity,  spine,  or  pelvis,  that  the  patient  will  re- 
quire to  be  carried,  and  the  best  way  of  effecting  this,  if  the  distance  be  not 
too  great,  is  to  place  him  upon  a  narrow  door,  a  long  shutter,  or  two  pieces 
of  board,  supported  by  two  cross-pieces,  the  ends  of  which  are  intrusted  to 
four  assistants,  a  pillow  and  comfort  having  been  previously  put  under  the 
patient's  head  and  body.  Or,  instead  of  this,  the  transportation  may  be 
conducted  by  means  of  an  easy  furniture-car,  provided  with  a  good  mattress, 
and  drawn  slowly  along  in  order  to  avoid  jolting.  Whatever  mode  be 
adopted,  the  limb  should  be  temporarily  splinted,  and  placed  in  as  comfort- 
able a  position  as  possible,  an  intelligent  person  sitting  by  his  side,  and 
rendering  such  aid  as  may  be  required  on  the  way.  In  carrying  him  to  his 
chamber,  four  assistants  will  generally  be  necessary,  two  to  support  the 
body,  which  they  do  by  crossing  their  arms  behind  the  trunk,  and  interlock- 
ing their  hands,  and  two  for  the  lower  extremities,  the  surgeon  himself 
taking  charge  of  the  broken  one. 

A  comfortable  bed  is  to  a  man  with  a  broken  thigh  or  leg  an  indispensable 
article,  and  the  practitioner  who  fails  to  give  the  proper  instructions  respect- 
ing it,  is  guilty  of  a  gross  dereliction  of  duty.  Indeed,  for  his  own  sake 
hardly  less  than  for  that  of  his  patient,  he  should  give  prompt  attention  to 
this  subject,  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  to  effect  a  good  cure  without  it. 
When  we  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  in  fractures  of  the  lower  limbs,  the  patient 
is  often  compelled  to  remain  in  the  recumbent  posture  for  weeks  together, 
and  how  difficult  it  is,  in  most  cases,  to  maintain  the  requisite  extension  and 
counter-extension,  the  force  of  this  injunction  cannot  fail  to  be  perceived  in 
its  true  light.  The  essentials  of  a  good  fracture-bed  are,  first,  firm  and  stout 
slats,  instead  of  a  cord  or  sacking  bottom;  secondly,  a  well  constructed  mat- 
tress of  hair,  moss,  or  cotton  ;  and  thirdly,  a  hole  in  the  mattress,  opposite 
the  buttock,  for  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  the  opening  being  closed  by  a 
door  of  similar  manufacture,  and  furnished  with  hinges  and  other  appliances. 
If  long  confinement  be  necessary  in  one  posture,  or  if  the  patient  have  been 
worn  out  by  previous  disease,  an  air-mattress  may  be  required,  in  order  to 
prevent  bed-sores.  If  a  sheet  be  used,  its  edges  should  be  carefully  secured 
to  the  sides  of  the  mattress,  otherwise  it  will  soon  become  rumpled,  and  thus 
act  as  a  source  of  annoyance. 

It  has  been  a  question  which  has  been  much  mooted  in  modern  times, 
whether  a  fracture  should,  as  a  general  principle,  be  set  as  soon  as  possible 
after  its  occurrence,  or  whether  time  should  be  allowed  for  the  subsidence  of 
the  resulting  inflammation.  It  appears  singular  that  upon  a  subject  so  clear 
as  this  there  should  be  any  difference  of  opinion.  It  certainly  requires  no 
great  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  accidents  to  discover  why  such  cases  should 
receive  the  earliest  possible  attention  ;  as  long  as  the  ends  of  the  fragments 
are  permitted  to  remain  apart,  their  tendency  inevitably  must  be  to  excite 
spasm  and  inflammation,  thereby  increasing  the  suffering  of  the  patient  and 
retarding  his  cure.  Of  this  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  hence  my  plan 
has  always  been  to  treat  every  case  of  the  kind  that  has  come  under  my  ob- 
servation as  early  as  possible  with  the  bandage  and  splint ;  applied,  of  course, 
not  firmly,  but  gently  and  cautiously,  simply  with  a  view  of  giving  support 
to  the  parts,  and  thus  preventing  further  mischief  from  the  sharp  and  pro- 
jecting ends  of  the  broken  bone.  I  can  hardly  imagine  an  instancy  to  which 
such  treatment  would  not  be  adapted.  I  certainly  have  never  seen  ooe.  We 
might  as  well  expect  that  a  man's  limb  would  do  well  if  it  had  a  thorn  im» 
bedded  in  its  muscles,  as  that  it  would  be  comfortable  with  two  » 
bone  sticking  in  them.     It  is  an  absurdity  to  think  it  conM  b** ' 

Apparatus. — Before  an  attempt  be  made  to  set  Uie  tiifiMm 
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to  provide  the  reqnisite  apparatus  for  effecting  its  maintenance.  The  means 
which  are  employed  for  this  purpose  are  splints,  cushions,  bandages,  and 
adhesive  strips. 

Splints  are  made  of  various  materials,  as  wood,  trunk-board,  leather,  felt, 
gutta  percha,  tin,  and  iron,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fracture  or  the 
fancy,  whim,  or  caprice  of  the  practitioner.  In  fracture  of  the  thigh  and  leg, 
especially  in  that  form  which  requires  permanent  extension  and  counter-ex- 
tension, the  best  article  is  wood^  adapted  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  limb,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  combines  lightness  with  strength.  In  fracture  of  the 
superior  extremity,  particularly  of  the  humerus  and  of  both  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm, splints  made  of  trunk-hoard  generally  answer  best,  as  by  a  little  mani- 
pulation, after  immersion  in  hot  water,  they  may  easily  be  moulded  to  the 
form  of  the  limb.  A  piece  of  pasteboard  aff'ords  a  capital  support  to  a  broken 
jaw  or  finger.  Unoiled  leather  and  felt,  the  latter  being  rendered  stiflf  by 
gum  shellac,  make  excellent  splints,  which  I  have  often  used  with  much  satis- 
faction in  fractures  both  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities.  Previoosly  to 
applying  them,  they  roust  be  softened  in  hot  water,  the  sharp  angles  and 
edges  having  been  pared  off  with  a  knife.  The  tin  case  I  have  employed  a 
great  deal,  especially  in  fracture  of  the  humerus  at  the  elbow,  and  of  the  tibia 
at  the  ankle,  ever  since  I  entered  the  profession.  Iron  splints,  in  the  form 
of  the  double  inclined  plane,  are  much  in  vogue  in  England ;  but  in  this 
country,  little  use  is  made  of  them.  Many  years  ago,  I  was  induced  to  make 
trial  in  a  few  cases  of  fracture  of  the  condyles  of  the  humerus  and  of  both 
bones  of  the  forearm,  of  a  splint  composed  of  light  t^Ve,  adapted  to  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  limb ;  but  not  answering  my  expectations,  on  account  of  its 
not  being  as  manageable  as  I  had  been  induced  to  expect,  I  soon  abandoned 
it.  For  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  hand  and  fingers,  carved  splints  are 
sometimes  employed.  During  the  last  twenty-five  years  an  immense  number 
of  patented  apparatus  have  been  presented  to  the  notice  of  the  profession; 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  them  have  come  into  general  use,  or  that 
they  possess  any  particular  advantage  over  the  more  common  contrivances. 

Splints  made  of  gutia  percha  have  recently  come  into  vogue,  not,  perhaps, 
without  reason  on  account  of  their  neatness  and  easy  adaptation.  Cut  into 
a  proper  shape  and  size,  they  may,  after  having  been  dipped  in  hot  water,  be 
readily  moulded  to  the  form  of  the  part,  which,  upon  cooling,  they  always 
retain.  Previously  to  applying  them,  they  are  lined  with  wadding,  or  old 
linen,  to  prevent  irritation  of  the  skin,  which  this  substance  might  otherwise 
induce. 

Mons.  Maisonneuve  employs  splints  made  by  saturating  a  piece  of  cloth, 
linen,  or  muslin,  with  a  thick  solution  of  plaster  of  Paris  in  water,  and  then 
doubling  the  cloth  upon  itself  as  many  times  as  may  be  requisite  to  obtain 
the  proper  strength,  when  it  is  immediately  secured  to  the  limb  with  a  roller. 
The  advantages  of  this  apparatus  are  that  it  dries  in  a  few  minutes,  and  that 
it  thus  forms  almost  instantaneously  a  firm,  stiff  shell  for  the  broken  limb, 
perfectly  adapted  to  its  inequalities,  exceedingly  light,  indisposed  to  absorb 
discharges,  and  admitting  of  easy  application  and  removal. 

Fracture-cushions  are  generally  made  in  the  form  of  small  bags,  stuffed 
with  bran,  fine  chaff,  cotton,  wool,  hair,  moss,  or  any  other  soft  material. 
They  are  designed  to  fill  up  the  inequalities  between  the  splints  and  the  limb, 
and  must  necessarily  vary  in  shape,  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  according 
to  the  exigencies  of  each  particular  case.  Instead  of  cushions,  simple  pads 
or  compresses  are  often  used,  especially  in  fractures  of  the  superior  extremi- 
ties. For  enveloping  short  splints,  calico  or  muslin  is  employed ;  or,  what  I 
always  prefer,  sheet  wadding.  The  same  article  answers  admirably  for  filling 
up  the  inequalities  between  the  short  splints  and  the  affected  limb.  Bags 
filled  with  sand  are  sometimes  very  convenient  and  useful,  especially  in  frac- 
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tares  of  the  leg.   Stretched  along  each  side  of  the  limb,  they  keep  np  steady, 
equable  pressDre,  well  calcnlated  to  prevent  displacement  of  the  fragments. 

The  fractnre  bandage  shonld  consist  of  coarse  linen,  calico,  or  muslin,  and 
shonld  possess  sufficient  strength  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. Nothing  is  worse,  or  more  likely  to  cause  annoyance,  than  a  thin, 
flimsy  bandage.  If  the  material  is  new  it  should  be  washed  before  it  is  used, 
to  rid  it  of  its  starch,  and  the  selvage  should  be  torn  off  to  prevent  it  from 
exciting  irritation,  or  producing  welts  in  the  skin.  The  bandage  most  com- 
monly Qsed  is  the  ordinary  single-headed  roller,  of  a  length  and  breadth  suit- 
able to  the  affected  limb  or  part  of  the  body  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  In 
fractures  of  the  leg  and  thigh,  especially  such  as  are  of  a  complicated  charac- 
ter, the  bandage  of  Scultetus  may  often  be  advantageously  employed,  as  it 
can  be  easily  undone  and  reapplied  without  the  slightest  disturbance  of  the 
limb.  It  consists  of  numerous  strips  of  the  ordinary  roller,  of  equal  or  un- 
equal length,  according  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  part  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  surround.  In  applying  them,  they  are  arranged  in  such  a  manner 
that  one  overlaps  another  nearly  one-half. 

The  practitioner  cannot  observe  too  much  caution  in  the  use  of  the  ban- 
dage in  the  treatment  of  fractures.  It  is  an  agent  for  good  or  for  evil ;  for 
good,  if  applied  properly ;  for  evil,  if  applied  improperly.  Its  object  is 
twofold :  first,  to  afford  uniform  compression  of  the  limb,  thereby  preventing 
swelling  and  spasm ;  and  secondly,  to  retain  the  necessary  apparatus.  Its 
application  is  governed  by  the  general  principles  laid  down  in  a  former  part 
of  the  work,  the  rule  being  always  to  begin  at  the  remote  part  of  the  limb, 
and  to  proceed  thence  upwards  some  distance  beyond  the  seat  of  the  frac- 
ture, care  being  taken  to  put  it  on  with  sufficient  tightness  to  fulfil  the  object 
for  which  it  is  designed,  withont  incurring  the  risk  of  interrupting  the  circu- 
lation, or  of  doing  other  mischief.  If  it  be  too  slack  to  support  the  parts  in 
a  proper  and  uniform  manner,  it  will  be  useless ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be 
too  tense,  it  will  give  rise  to  severe  inflammation,  swelling,  and  even  gan- 
grene. For  the  want  of  this  precaution,  many  limbs  have  been  lost,  and  a 
still  greater  number  rendered  permanently  nseless. 

American  surgeons  are  now  much  in  the  habit  of  employing  adhesive  strips 
in  the  treatment  of  fractures,  either  as  retentive  means,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  and  maintaining  extension  and  counter-extension.  In  their  latter 
capacity,  I  was  the  first,  I  believe,  to  call  attention  to  the  subject,  in  my 
Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Bones  and  Joints,  published  in  1830.  I  had 
witnessed  their  excellent  effect  in  the  practice  of  my  former  preceptor.  Dr. 
Joseph  K.  Swift,  of  Kaston,  in  a  case  of  oblique  complicated  fracture  of  the 
leg,  attended  with  so  much  injury  of  the  soft  parts  as  to  interfere  effectually 
with  the  employment  of  the  gaiter  and  other  counter-extending  bands.  The 
man  had  suffered  a  great  deal  of  pain,  until  his  patience  was  almost  ex- 
hausted, when  trial  was  made  with  adhesive  strips,  carried  along  the  sides  of 
the  limb  towards  the  knee,  their  free  extremities  being  tied  below  the  foot, 
to  the  transverse  block  connecting  the  two  splints.  Great  comfort  was  the  con- 
sequence, and  the  case  progressed  favorably  from  that  time  forward.  Soon 
after  I  had  occasion  to  use  adhesive  strips  in  a  case  of  my  own,  with  results 
equally  gratifying.  Since  then  I  have  employed  this  substance  with  great 
advantage  in  the  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle,  olecranon,  and  patella, 
as  well  as  in  the  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  thigh  and  leg.  Valuable  papers 
have  been  published  on  this  mode  of  management,  within  the  last  few  years, 
by  Dr.  E.  Wallace,  Dr.  Gilbert,  and  Dr.  Neill,  of  this  city,  and  Dr.  Crosby, 
of  New  Hampshire.  In  a  short  article  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Ex- 
aminer for  1852,  I  also  called  attention  to  the  subject,  giving  very  briefly 
the  results  of  my  experience  np  to  that  period.  Dr.  John  Swinburne,  in  a 
paper  recently  published  on  fractures  of  the  long  bow^s,  ^\,\i\.^^  ^^^\.  V^  \iaak 
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been  in  tbe  habit,  for  several  years  post,  of  treating  these  injaries  almost  ex- 
clasively  with  the  aid  of  adhesive  plaster,  generally  dispensing  with  the  roller 
and  often  even  with  splints.  The  im])ortance  of  this  agent,  for  the  purposes 
referred  to,  will  be  fully  pointed  oat  under  the  head  of  special  fractures. 

Coaptation  and  Dressing, — Everything  having  thas  been  provided,  and 
the  requisite  number  of  assistants  obtained,  the  surgeon  proceeds  to  restore 
the  broken  pieces  to  their  original  situation,  or,  to  use  a  common  expression, 
to  set  the  fracture.  This  may  be  done  either  by  simple  manipulation,  or 
pressure  and  counter-pressure,  or  by  this  means  aided  by  extension  and 
counter-extension.  The  former  will  usually  suffice  in  fracture  of  the  upper 
extremity,  the  jaw,  and  nose,  while  the  latter  will  generally  be  required  ia 
fracture  of  the  thigh  and  leg ;  In  either  case,  the  affected  limb  should  be  held 
as  quietly  as  possible,  not  only  during  the  adjustment  of  the  fragments,  but 
also  during  the  application  of  the  dressings.  It  need  hardly  be  observed 
that  these  manipulations  should  be  conducted  in  the  most  gentle  manner,  with 
an  eye  both  to  present  comfort  and  future  consequences.  There  is  no  de- 
partment of  surgery,  where  the  humane  practitioner  may  exhibit  his  skill  and 
sympathy  to  greater  advantage  than  in  this,  or  where  his  conduct  will  be 
more  closely  watched  and  commented  upon,  than  on  such  an  occasion. 

Extension  and  counter-extension  are  always  necessary  in  oblique  fractures 
of  tbe  thigh  and  leg,  attended  with  displacement.  By  the  term  extension  is 
understood  the  force  which  is  required  to  draw  the  upper  end  of  tbe  lower 
fragment  to  a  level  with  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment,  in  order  to 
place  them  in  their  natural  relations  ;  by  counter-extension,  on  the  contrary, 
is  implied  the  resistance  which  is  employed  to  prevent  the  limb,  or  even  the 
body,  from  being  dragged  along  by  the  extending  power.  The  extension  is 
generally  made  upon  that  part  of  the  limb  which  is  articulated  with  the 
lower  piece,  and  the  counter-extension  upon  that  which  is  articulated  with  the 
upper.  Thus,  for  example,  in  fracture  of  the  shafts  of  the  bones  of  the 
forearm,  tbe  extending  j)ower  acts  upon  the  hand,  and  the  counter-extending 
power  upon  the  arm,  while  in  fracture  of  the  body  of  the  humerus  the  two 
forces  are  respectively  exerted  upon  tbe  forearm  and  tbe  chest ;  and  so  io 
regard  to  fracture  of  the  inferior  extremity.  When  but  little  muscular  re- 
sistance is  anticipated,  as  in  a  child  or  feeble  person,  tbe  extension  and 
counter-extension  may  be  applied  directly  to  the  two  fragpients,  but  at  as 
great  a  distance  from  tbe  scat  of  the  injury  as  practicable.  On  the  whole, 
however,  I  give  tbe  former  method  a  decided  preference,  as  it  is  much  less 
likely  to  irritate  and  worry  tbe  muscles. 

In  reducing  a  fracture,  tbe  injured  parts  should  be  put  in  the  most  favor- 
able position  for  relaxing  tbe  muscles,  and  tbe  extending  forces  should  Ije 
applied  in  as  slow  and  gradual  a  manner  as  possible.  If  the  limb  be  sud- 
denly pulled,  or  stretched  by  fits  and  starts,  tbe  muscles  which  are  concerned 
in  effecting  and  maintaining  tbe  displacement  will  inevitably  be  thrown  into 
violent  spasmodic  contraction,  thus  not  only  causing  pain  but,  perhaps,  se- 
vere injury  to  tbe  soft  structures,  if  not  actually  frustrating  our  intention.  The 
degree  of  force  which  should  be  used  in  making  extension  must  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  and  character  of  the  displacement,  and  the  number  and 
power  of  tbe  muscles  concerned  in  producing  it ;  in  all  cases  it  should  be 
sufficient  to  remove  tbe  shortening  of  tbe  limb,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
to  restore  it  to  its  normal  length,  and  to  surmount  every  obstacle  that  op- 
poses tbe  reduction.  The  extension  is  always  begun  in  tbe  direction  of  the 
lower  fragment,  and  is  afterwards  continued  in  that  of  tbe  injured  bone, 
until  tbe  object  of  its  application  has  been  attained.  Tbe  ends  of  the  frag- 
ments being  now  pressed  into  their  natural  situation,  the  fractured  part  of 
tbe  limb  is  enveloped  in  a  suitable  bandage,  and  immovably  fixed  by  splints, 
every  hollow  betweeu  them  aud  Ihe  skiu  being  filled  with  cotton,  to  ward  off 
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pressure.    A  sling,  to  snspend  the  hand  and  forearm,  completes  the  dressing, 
if  the  fracture  occupy  the  superior  extremity. 

In  fracture  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  the  patient  lies  in  bed  until  the  ends  of 
the  broken  pieces  have  become  completely  consolidated,  or,  at  all  events, 
until  he  has  made  such  progress  towards  recovery  as  to  admit  of  the  use  of 
the  starch  bandage,  and  of  exercise  in  the  open  air  upon  crutches.  During 
bis  confinement,  the  limb  is  placed  in  the  most  favorable  manner  for  relaxing 
and  resting  the  muscles  which  pass  over  the  fracture ;  for  this  purpose  it 
should  be  put  in  the  extended  position,  and  be  well  secured  with  apparatus 
designed  to  maintain  permanent  extension  and  counter-extension.  In  some 
cases  the  limb  is  placed  iu  the  semi-flexed  position,  over  a  double  inclined 
plane,  but  such  a  course  will  seldom  be  necessary  or  proper,  except,  perhaps, 
in  fracture  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  thigh-bone,  attended  with 
great  and  obstinate  displacement  of  the  superior  fragment,  in  consequence  of 
the  joint  action  of  the  psoas  and  iliac  muscles.  In  transverse  fracture  of  the 
patella,  the  thigh  and  leg  are  sometimes  placed  over  a  single  inclined  plane, 
the  foot  being  considerably  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  trunk. 

After'treatmeni, — The  fracture  having  been  reduced  and  dressed,  the  patient 
is  carefully  watched,  in  order  that  he  may  be  safely  conducted  through  his 
long  and  arduous  confinement.  His  diet,  for  the  first  few  days  should  be 
light  and  cooling,  and  the  bowels  should  be  opened,  if  necessary,  by  some 
mild  aperient,  as  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  Epsom  salts,  or  citrate  of  magnesia. 
If  fever  supervene,  the  antimonial  and  saline  mixture  is  freely  used,  aided,  if 
the  symptoms  are  urgent,  and  the  patient  is  plethoric,  by  venesection,  although 
such  a  procedure  will  rarely  be  called  for.  Action  having  subsided,  the  pa- 
tient gradually  resumes  his  accustomed  diet,  being  still  careful,  however,  to 
err  rather  upon  the  side  of  abstinence  than  on  that  of  excess.  Pain  is  relieved 
by  anodynes ;  the  bladder,  if  necessary,  by  the  catheter. 

During  all  this  time  the  fractured  limb  is  carefully  watched,  the  patient 
being  visited  for  a  while  at  least  once  a  day,  or,  if  the  case  be  at  all  trouble- 
some, even  twice  a  day,  until  all  danger  of  mischief  is  over.  If  there  be  con- 
siderable pain  and  swelling,  it  will  be  well  to  remove  the  dressings  at  the 
expiration  of  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  otherwise  they  may  be  retained  for 
some  time  longer.  While  I  am  an  advocate  for  the  careful  watching  of  the 
dressings,  I  am  opposed  to  frequent  change,  as  calculated  to  produce  injurious 
disturbance  in  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone,  and  impediment  in  the  process  of 
repair.  If  the  first  dressings  have  been  applied  lightly,  as  they  always  should 
be,  and  the  parts  be  well  seen  to  afterwards,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  the  patient 
to  do  badly.  The  great  danger,  in  nearly  all  cases,  as  far  as  the  safety  of  the 
limb  is  concerned,  is  during  the  first  week ;  that  passed,  there  is  seldom  any  risk. 

In  nearly  all  fractures  of  the  long  bones  there  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less 
spasm,  jerking  or  twitching  of  the  limb,  coming  on  within  the  first  ten  or 
twelve  hours  after  the  accident,  much  to  the  discomfort  both  of  the  part  and 
system.  This  is  owing  partly  to  the  pressure  and  irritation  produced  by  the 
ends  of  the  fragments,  and  partly  to  the  inflammation  of  the  muscles,  and  is  in 
general  easily  remedied  by  the  rectification  of  the  displacement,  aided  by  warm 
applications  and  a  full  anodyne,  either  alone  or  in  union  with  camphor  and 
tartar  emetic.  The  worst  forms  of  this  complaint 
are   met  with  in   nervous,   irritable   persons,  in  Fig.  331. 

whom  it  occasionally  persists  with  great  obsti- 
nacy, despite  our  remedies,  for  a  number  of  days, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  all  concerned. 

In  fractures  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  especially  the 
latter,  the  limb  fiust  be  carefully  protected  from 
the  pressure  of  the  b|dclothes,  by  means  of  a  con- 
trivance, such  as  that  exhibited  in  fig.   331.     It      vf uq tt^cNt lot  it;itVM«» Q\\vi%. 
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consists  of  two  pieces  of  wood  connected  by  several  semi-circles  of  hoop,  or 
wire,  attached  by  a  longitudinal  piece. 

In  fracture  of  the  superior  extremity,  the  patient  is  often  able  to  walk 
about  immediately  after  the  accident,  taking  out-door  exercise,  and,  perhaps, 
even  attending  to  business.  But  it  is  very  dififerent  when  he  has  a  broken 
leg  or  thigh.  Here,  as  a  general  rule,  he  is  obliged  to  keep  recumbent,  often 
for  a  most  unreasonable  time,  until,  it  may  be,  he  is  bedridden,  and  worn  oat 
with  suffering.  This  is  wrong.  Such  a  case  demands  an  immediate  change 
of  treatment.  The  starched  bandage  is  substituted  for  the  previous  dress- 
ings, and  the  patient  is  sent  out  into  the  open  air  upon  crutches.  Prompt 
amendment  follows ;  the  general  health  rapidly  improves,  and  the  process  of 
repair,  having  received  a  new  impulse,  steadily  advances  to  completion. 

As  fractures  are  constantly  liable  to  be  followed  by  weakness  and  stiffness 
of  the  limb,  the  rule  is  to  move  the  joint  nearest  the  injury  as  soon  as  the 
union  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  displacing  the 
fragments  or  interrupting  the  consolidating  process.  This  constitutes  what 
is  called  passive  motion,  a  most  important  element  in  the  management  of  this 
class  of  lesions.  It  should  not  be  commenced,  as  a  general  rule,  before  the 
end  of  the  second  week,  and  should  be  repeated  once  a  day,  or  every  other 
day,  according  to  circumstances ;  it  should  be  very  gentle  at  first,  and  be 
gradually  increased  until  the  limb  has  completely  regained  its  normal  func- 
tions. During  its  performance  the  parts  are  properly  supported  by  assist- 
ants, and  the  dressings  are  reapplied  the  moment  it  is  over.  The  restoration 
of  lost  function  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  frequent  washing  with  warm 
water  and  soap,  followed  by  frictions  with  some  sorbefacieut  lotion  as  spirits 
of  camphor,  soap  liniment,  or  weak  solutions  of  iodine. 

As  soon  as  the  callus  has  acquired  sufficient  firmness  to  sustain  the  ends  of 
the  broken  bone,  the  splints  and  bandages  are  either  discontinued,  or  applied 
more  loosely,  the  object  now  being  merely  to  keep  the  parts  at  rest  until  the 
union  is  perfectly  consolidated.  In  fractures  of  the  inferior  extremity,  some 
days  should  usually  elapse  before  the  patient  is  allowed  to  rise,  or  bear  any 
weight  upon  the  affected  limb;  the  new  bone  is  still  weak,  no  definitive  calias 
has  yet  formed,  and  the  patient,  awkward  from  long  disuse  of  his  joints,  is 
liable  to  fall  from  the  slightest  accident.  These  precautions  are  extremely 
important,  and  should,  therefore,  always  receive  the  most  scrupulous  atten- 
tion. 

Immovable  Apparatus. — The  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  extremities  may 
often  be  advantageously  conducted  with  the  immovable  apparatus,  concern- 
ing which  so  much  has  been  said  and  written  of  late  years  as  a  comfortable 
and  time-saving  expedient.  When  this  method  of  treatment  was  first  an- 
nounced, in  1834,  by  Dr.  Seutin,  of  Brussels,  it  was  almost  universally  re- 
garded with  suspicion,  and  even  now,  after  the  numerous  trials  that  have  been 
made  with  it  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  questionable  whether  it  is 
receiving  the  attention  it  merits.  In  this  country  it  has  been  but  little  em- 
ployed at  any  time,  either  in  private  or  hospital  practice.  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  to  what  this  neglect  is  attributable,  whether  to  fear,  to  indolence, 
or  to  apathy.  Many  practitioners  are  afraid  that  the  apparatus  will  do  mis- 
chief; others  feel  themselves  incompetent  to  apply  it  properly;  while  a  third, 
and  perhaps  the  most  numerous  class  of  all,  reject  it  on  account  of  the  sup- 
posed trouble  attending  its  use.  Such  objections  are  altogether  frivolous. 
The  accumulated  experience  of  the  profession  during  the  last  twenty  years  is 
sufficient  to  convince  any  one,  even  the  most  sceptical,  of  the  safety  and 
utility  of  this  mode  of  dressing  fractured  limbs.  It  is  not,  of  course,  appli- 
cable to  all  cases ;  but  if  proper  judgment  be  exercised  fn  their  selection 
there  are  few  in  which,  in  some  stage  or  other  of  theif  progress,  it  will  not 
be  beneficial.     I  am  myself  averse  to  the  early  use  of  the  immovable  appa* 
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ratos,  convinced  that  the  safest  plan  is  always  to  wait  until  there  is  complete 
sobsidence  of  the  resulting  inflammation  and  swelling.  From  ten  days  to  a 
fortnight  is  a  good  average  period  for  the  commencement  of  its  application  ; 
employed  earlier,  it  may  induce  undue  compression,  and  thus  compel  removal. 
I  would,  then,  have  an  eye  to  time  and  circumstances ;  avoiding  premature 
interference,  on  the  one  hand,  and  too  long  delay  on  the  other. 

The  immovable  apparatus  may  be  prepared  with  various  substances,  all  of 
them  possessing  more  or  less,  though  not  equal,  merit.  Gowper,  an  English 
surgeon,  employed  compresses  and  bandages,  saturated  with  a  mixture  of  the 
albuminous  part  of  eggs  and  wheat  flour,  which  was  replaced  by  Lawrence 
by  powdered  chalk.  Seutin  was  the  first  to  recommend  starch ;  Yelpean 
Dses  dextrine;  Smee  prefers  gum  Arabic  and  whiting.  Gum  shellac  and 
glue  have  also  been  highly  lauded,  and  of  late  much  has  been  said  in  com- 
mendation of  the  plaster  of  Paris  bandage.  Of  these  various  articles  the 
starch  is  perhaps  the  best ;  it  certainly  possesses  the  advantage  of  cheapness, 
and  of  being  easily  prepared,  applied,  and  removed,  as  well  as  being  always 
easily  procurable. 

The  apparatus  of  Smee,  called  the  moulding  tablet,  is  also  an  excellent 
contrivance,  nowise  inferior  to  the  starch,  and  but  little  more  expensive.  It 
consists  of  two  layers  of  coarse,  old  sheeting,  cemented  together  by  means 
of  a  thick  paste  made  by  rubbing  very  finely  powdered  whiting  with  mucilage 
of  gum  Arabic.  The  sheeting  soon  dries,  without  shrinking,  into  a  hard, 
firm  substance,  which,  with  the  aid  of  a  sponge  and  hot  water,  may  afterwards 
be  accurately  moulded  to  the  fractured  limb,  and  worn  with  great  comfort  and 
efficiency. 

Dextrine  is  a  yellowish  white,  pulverulent  substance,  obtained  from  amy- 
laceous vegetables  and  plants ;  it  exists  in  union  with  fecnla,  amidine,  dias- 
tase, and  gum,  and  possesses  remarkably  glutinous  and  adhesive  properties, 
well  adapted  to  the  object  for  which  it  is  employed.  Besides,  it  is  very  cheap, 
and  generally  dries  in  one-sixth  of  the  time  that  starch  does.  The  only  ob- 
jection to  it  is  the  greater  difiiculty  of  removing  it.  It  is  converted  into  a 
paste  of  the  consistence  of  thin  molasses,  with  equal  parts  of  water  and  cam- 
phorated spirits,  the  latter  being  allowed  to  soak  in  well  before  adding  the 
former. 

Plaster  of  Paris,  originally  employed  by  the  Moors  of  Spain,  was  first 
tried  in  Europe,  as  a  scientific  dressing  in  the  treatment  of  fractures,  by  Pro- 
fessor Kluge,  of  Berlin,  in  1829.  The  bandage  is  prepared  by  rubbing  the 
dry  plaster  thoroughly  into  the  meshes  of  a  thick  muslin  roller,  the  ends  of 
which  are  freely  sprinkled  with  water  previously  to  the  application  made  with 
as  few  reverses  as  possible.  The  great  advantages  of  this  dressing  are  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  dries  and  adapts  itself  to  the  parts,  and  the  fact  that 
it  forms  an  unusually  firm,  hard  casing,  which  permits  the  limb  to  be  handled 
and  moved  with  great  ease  during  any  transportation  that  may  be  necessary 
to  place  the  patient  in  more  comfortable  quarters. 

The  chalk  and  gum  bandage  forms  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  plaster 
and  starch  bandage.  It  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  latter,  over 
which  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  more  rapid  desiccation  and  of  greater 
strength,  so  as  to  render  a  resort  to  strips  of  pasteboard  rarely  necessary. 
The  adhesive  mixture  consists  of  equal  parts  of  precipitated  chalk  and  gum 
Arabic,  made  into  a  suitable  consistence  with  boiling  water. 

The  starch  bandage  which  I  prefer,  on  account  of  its  simplicity  and  the 
facility  of  procuring  it,  is  thus  applied : — Supposing  the  leg  to  be  the  part 
injured,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  procure  a  pint  of  starch,  without  any 
lumps,  a  bundle  of  wadding,  several  long  rollers,  two  light  binder's  board 
splints,  and  an  apparatus  for  maintaining  extension  and  counter-extension 
until  the  dressing  is  perfectly  dry.     The  fragments  beluf^  ViJ&cxxt^XA^^  ^^^vk'&Vft^^ 
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the  limb  is  surronDded,  in  its  entire  length,  from  the  toes  to  within  an  inch 
and  a  half  of  the  knee,  with  two  layers  of  wadding,  in  order  to  protect  ita 
bony  prominences  from  the  pressure  of  the  bandage.  Special  pains,  more- 
over, are  taken  to  fill  up  the  hollows  on  each  side  between  the  ankle  and  the 
tendo  Achillis.  A  wet  roller  is  now  applied  from  below  up  in  the  osaal 
manner,  care  being  taken  not  to  make  the  reverses  over  the  edge  of  the  tibia, 
lest  they  should  occasion  unpleasant,  if  not  injurious,  compression.  A  layer 
of  starch  is  next  put  on,  either  with  the  bare  hands  or  with  a  paint  brush, 
the  substance  being  well  rubbed  into  the  meshes  of  the  cloth.  Resuming  the 
roller,  it  is  now  carried  down  the  limb  as  far  as  its  extremity,  when  the  starch 
is  again  applied,  and  so  on  until  three  layers  have  been  formed.  Two  splints, 
made  of  binder's  board,  not  too  thick  or  heavy,  and  accurately  shaped  to  the 
foot  and  leg,  are  steeped  in  hot  water,  and,  being  carefully  moulded  to  the 
parts,  are  secured  with  another  roller,  also  thoroughly  saturated  and  covered 
with  starch.  Finally,  the  dressing  is  completed  by  the  application  of  a  dry 
bandage.  If  the  fracture  is  a  very  simple  one,  unattended  with  any  disposi- 
tion to  displacement,  as  often  happens  when  the  tibia  alone  is  broken,  the 
limb  is  simply  placed  in  an  easy  position  upon  a  pillow  arranged  in  the  form  of 
an  inclined  plane,  or  in  an  ordinary  fracture- box;  otherwise  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  use  the  apparatus  of  Desault,  as  modified  by  Physick,  or  some  similar 
contrivance,  in  order  to  keep  up  extension  and  counter-extension  until  the 
bandage  is  completely  dried ;  an  event  which  seldom  happens  before  the  ex- 
piration of  thirty,  thirty-six,  or  forty  hours,  even  in  very  hot  weather,  as  the 
evaporation  always  proceeds  with  difficulty.  The  desiccation,  however,  may 
often  be  materially  expedited  by  artificial  means,  especially  by  warm  sand- 
bags stretched  along  the  sides  of  the  limb. 

When  the  apparatus  is  perfectly  dry  it  forms  an  immovable  case  for  the 
limb,  making  equable  and  uniform  pressure  throughout,  and  maintaining  the 
fragments  of  the  broken  bone  accurately  in  apposition  with  each  other.  If 
the  parts  feel  entirely  comfortable,  the  patient  may  now  sit  up  in  bed  or  on  a 
chair,  or  he  may  even  walk  about  on  crutches,  the  leg  being  properly  sup- 
ported in  a  sling.  Generally,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  for  a 
day  or  two  a  sense  of  soreness,  with,  perhaps,  some  degree  of  throbbing, 
inviting  recumbency  rather  than  the  erect  posture.  If  the  apparatus  causes 
marked  discomfort,  by  bearing  unequally  upon  any  portion  of  the  limb,  or  if 
throbbing  and  swelling  arise,  immediate  measures  must  be  adopted  for  its 
removal.  For  this  purpose  it  should  be  slit  up  along  the  outer  side  of  the 
limb,  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  external  to  the  crest  of  the  tibia, 

by  means  of  Seutin's  scissors. 
Fig.  332.  represented  in  fig.   332,  one 

of  the  blades  of  which  is 
probe-pointed,  and  therefore 
well  adapted  to  the  object. 
The  limb  being  properly  sup- 
ported by  an  assistant,  the 
hardened  shell  is  gently  peel- 
soutin'e  scissors.  ^d  off  from  its  surfacc,  which 

is  next  carefully  sponged  with 
alcohol  and  laudanum,  or  spirits  of  camphor,  when  the  apparatus  is  imme- 
diately reapplied  with  the  aid  of  a  roller.  Thus,  by  simply  removing  the 
bandage  from  time  to  time,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  of  inspecting  the  limb, 
and  ascertaining  its  precise  condition,  not  only  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  bat 
everywhere  else. 

When  the  patient  is  able  to  move  about  on  crutches,  the  limb  should  be 
carefully  supported  in  a  sling,  arranged  in  the  manner  represented  in  fig.  333. 
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ir  the  fractore  be  Eeatrd  high  up  in  the  leg,  the  apparatus  sbonld  extend 
a  short  distance  aboTc  the  knee,  as  it  then  becomes  a  matter  or  great  iDoment 
to  keep  the  joint  in  as  passive  a  condition  as  possible.  In  coroponnd  frac- 
tare,  attended  with  discharge,  a  hole  shoald  be  cut  io  the  apparatus  opposite 
the  wouad,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  oecessarjr  drainage,  as  represeuted  iq  fig.  334. 


Fig.  333. 


Fig.  334. 


Great  rare  should  be  taken  that  the  edges  of  the  splints  do  not  produce 
any  injurious  compression  ;  to  obviate  this,  it  is  usually  recommended  that 
they  should  be  torn  instead  of  being  cat,  it  heing  alleged  that,  when  treated 
in  this  manner,  the?  will  lie  much  less  likely  to  create  mischief.  My  own 
experience,  however,  is  thnt  this  is  not  the  fact,  and  I,  therefore,  invariably 
bevel  the  inner  edges  with  a  stout  knife,  thus  effectually  preventing  all  risk 
of  this  sort. 

It  is  not  possible,  also,  to  bestow  too  much  attention  upon  the  bandage  ; 
the  care  or  negligence  with  which  this  is  applied  will  make  all  the  differeuce 
in  the  result,  both  as  it  respects  the  patient's  comfort  and  the  character  of 
the  cure. 

The  plaster  of  Paris  bandage,  prepared  in  the  manner  already  mentioned, 
is  applied  in  the  same  way  as  the  starch,  the  limb  having  been  previously 
enveloped  in  cotton  wadding  and  a  dry  bandage.  Great  care  is  taken  with 
the  reverses  and  the  various  depressions  of  the  limb.  The  bandage,  more- 
over, must  not  be  drawn  with  quite  the  ordinary  firmness,  allowance  being 
made  for  shrinkage.  Splints  may  usually  lie  entirely  dispensed  with,  e^tpe- 
cially  if  folded  cloths,  saturated  with  plaster,  be  applied  whenever  more  than 
usual  support  is  required,  hut  extension  must  be  kept  up  by  assistants  nutil 
the  bandage  is  perfectly  dry,  as  it  always  will  be  in  a  few  minutes. 
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3.    COMPLICATED  FRACTURES. 

The  only  class  of  fractures,  besides  tbe  simple,  which  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered under  a  distinct  head  is  the  complicated,  as  it  is  easy  to  comprise 
nnder  this  denomination  every  form  of  accident  that  can  possibly  arise  either 
at  the  moment  of  the  injury,  or  during  the  progress  of  the  treatment.  The 
propriety  of  this  arrangement  will  become  more  obvious  as  we  proceed  with 
the  discussion  of  the  subject.  In  adopting  this  plan,  I  shall  treat  successively, 
and  as  concisely  as  possible,  of  fractures  complicated  with  wounds,  hemor- 
rhage, dislocation,  comminution  of  the  bone,  excessive  laceration  of  the  soft 
parts,  erysipelas,  pyemia,  and,  lastly,  tetanus. 

Complicated  fractures  may  be  oblique,  transverse,  or  longitudinal,  the 
frequency  of  their  occurrence  being  in  the  order  here  enumerated.  They 
are  always  caused  by  mechanical  violence,  as  gunshot,  falls  from  a  great 
height,  severe  blows,  or  the  passage  of  the  wheel  of  a  carriage,  wagon,  or 
railroad  car.  Complicated  fractures  from  the  latter  cause  have,  of  late,  be- 
come very  common,  and  are  a  frequent  source  of  loss  of  limb  and  life. 

The  symptoms  of  this  variety  of  fracture  are,  like  those  of  simple  fracture, 
sometimes  extremely  obscure,  requiring  great  care  and  skill  on  tbe  part  of 
the  surgeon  to  determine  their  character.  In  general,  however,  they  are 
sufficiently  well  marked  to  enable  him  to  distinguish  them  from  such  as 
attend  other  accidents,  especially  if  an  opportunity  be  afforded  bim  of  exa- 
mining the  parts  before  the  supervention  of  much  swelling.  There  is  asaally 
greater  pain  and  shock  than  in  an  ordinary  fracture,  the  resulting  inflamma- 
tion is  more  severe,  and  there  is  greater  risk  of  violent  secondary  efifects,  as 
erysipelas,  gangrene,  copious  suppuration,  necrosis,  caries,  prostration,  hectic 
irritation,  and  tetanus.  In  fact,  complicated  fractures  are  among  the  most 
serious  occurrences  that  are  met  with  in  practice,  being  alike  perplexing  to 
the  surgeon  and  dangerous  to  the  patient ;  demanding  the  nicest  judgment 
and  skill  for  their  successful  management,  and  entailing,  not  unfreqnently, 
the  greatest  possible  suffering,  horrible  deformity,  and  loss  of  limb,  if  not 
also  loss  of  life.  It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  rule,  that  complicated  frac- 
tures of  the  lower  extremity  are  more  dangerous  and  difficult  of  management 
than  those  of  the  superior,  as  well  as  more  apt  to  be  followed  by  distortion 
and  permanent  lameness. 

The  process  of  repair  in  complicated  fracture  proceeds  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  in  the  simple  form  of  the  lesion,  only  that  it  is  usually  more  tedious, 
and  that  it  is  attended  with  a  larger  quantity  of  callus.  When  there  is  a 
wound  in  the  soft  parts,  the  union  is  generally  effected  through  the  medium 
of  granulations,  which,  arising  from  the  ends  of  the  fragments,  ultimately 
assume  the  ossiGc  disposition,  and  thus  form  the  connecting  link  between 
them. 

The  treatment  of  this  form  of  fracture  varies  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  or  the  nature  and  severity  of  the  complication ;  a  fact  which 
imposes  the  necessity  of  considering  the  subject  somewhat  in  detail. 

When  the  case  is  complicated  with  a  wound  in  the  soft  parts,  constituting 
what  is  usually  called  a  compound  fracture^  fig.  335,  and  the  limb  is  deemed 
capable  of  preservation,  the  first  and  most  important  consideration  is  the 
reduction  of  the  fracture.  This  may  generally  be  done  by  putting  the  limb 
in  the  most  favorable  position  for  relaxing  its  muscles,  and  by  well-directed 
and  gentle  efforts  at  extension  and  counter-extension,  along  with  proper 
manipulation,  especially  if  the  fracture  be  transverse,  and  the  opening  large ; 
but  if  it  be  oblique,  and  there  is  a  projection  of  one  or  both  ends  of  the  frag- 
ments, they  occasionally  fail,  and  compel  us  to  resort  to  other  measures. 
Under  such  circumslawces,  v\x^  ^o^t  \»^\\ji  'vVxviU  ^^em.  to  gird  or  bind  the 
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bone,  and  prevent  it  from  yielding,  should  be  carefallj  divided,  when  a 
renewed  attempt  at  redaction  will  probably  be  snccessful.  Shonld  every 
reasonable  effort  of  the  kind,  however,  prove  fruitless,  then,  instead  of  leaving 

Fig.  335. 


Fracture  of  the  leg,  complicated  with  wound  and  comminiition  of  the  bone. 

the  bone  in  its  exposed  situation,  where  it  would  be  sure  to  die,  the  proper 
plan  will  be  to  cut  away  a  portion  of  it,  especially  if  it  terminate  in  a  very 
lonfT  and  narrow  point 

Whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  wound,  its  edges  should  be  carefully 
approximated  by  suture  and  plaster,  aided  by  collodion  to  exclude  the  air ; 
or,  instead  of  this,  the  wound  may  be  covered  with  a  light  compress  wet  with 
blood,  and  supported  by  a  bandage.  In  this  way,  a  compound  fracture  may 
occasionally  be  speedily  converted  into  a  simple  one,  union  sometimes  occur- 
ring in  a  few  days. 

The  hemorrhage  in  complicated  fracture  may  be  open  or  concealed,  accord- 
ing as  there  is  a  wound  or  no  wound;  arterial  or  venons;  insignificant  or 
copious.  In  the  first  case,  the  bleeding  will  manifest  itself  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, and  is  to  be  arrested  by  ligature  or  compression  ;  in  the  second,  it  will 
be  indicated,  if  it  be  at  all  considerable,  by  unusual  swelling,  attended  with 
a  sense  of  fluctuation  or  unusual  softness,  and  by  more  or  less  discoloration 
of  the  integuments.  If  the  principal  artery  of  a  limb  has  been  severed,  there 
will  be  an  absence  of  pulsation  in  the  parts  below,  with  coldness  of  the  sur- 
face. When  no  doubt  remains  concerning  the  diagnosis  in  such  a  case,  the 
main  trunk  of  the  vessel  is  exposed  some  distance  above  the  seat  of  fracture, 
and  ligated ;  or,  if  this  be  deemed  improper,  an  incision  is  made  through  the 
bloody  tumor,  and,  its  contents  being  turned  out,  the  divided  artery  is  sought 
and  secured  above  and  below  the  seat  of  injury.  This,  in  fact,  is  usually  the 
preferable  procedure,  especially  as  there  must  frequently  be  considerable  un- 
certainty whether  the  effusion  is  arterial  or  venous ;  a  circumstance  which, 
perhaps,  thus  leads  to  the  performance  of  a  most  serious  operation  in  a  case 
where  one  of  a  most  simple  character  might  suffice. 

When  the  fracture  is  attended  with  a  dislocation^  the  case  necessarily 
assumes  a  very  serious  character,  as  it  may  give  rise,  especially  if  the  joint 
involved  be  a  large  one,  or  the  bone  greatly  shattered,  to  the  question  of 
primary  amputation.  In  such  an  event  the  most  experienced  surgeon  will 
often  find  it  difficult  to  come  to  a  prompt  and  correct  decision.  The  prin- 
cipal circumstances  which  should  induce  him  to  make  an  attempt  to  save  the 
limb  are,  the  integrity  of  the  patient's  health  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  toge- 
ther with  a  knowledge  of  his  previous  habits,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  dislo- 
cation, or  the  almost  total  absence  of  complication,  as  it  respects  the  affected 
joint.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dislocation  is  compound,  and  the  bone  is 
badly  broken,  at  the  same  time  perhaps  that  it  proltvide^  ^\.  \.\i^  ^x\I\^vi\^>X^^\ 
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if  all  these  injuries  exist,  or  if,  along  with  them,  serious  mischief  has  bem 
inflicted  upon  the  soft  parts,  as  a  violent  contusion  of  the  skin  and  muscles, 
or  the  laceration  of  important  vessels  or  nerves,  no  doubt  cao  be  entertained 
respecting  the  propriety  of  the  operation,  and  the  sooner  it  is  performed  after 
the  occurrence  of  reaction,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  parties  concerned.  I 
believe  that  a  compound  fracture,  extending  into  a  large  joint,  as  the  knee  or 
ankle,  and  attended  with  extensive  rupture  of  the  ligaments,  muscles,  and 
other  structures,  should  always,  as  a  general  rule,  be  treated  in  this  way.  It 
is  true  a  case  apparently  of  the  most  desperate  character  occasionally  re- 
covers, but  such  a  consideration  should  not  have  too  much  weight,  or  induce 
us  to  neglect  a  measure  which  is  sanctioned  not  less  by  reason  than  by  expe- 
rience. 

When  the  case  is  not  such  as  to  demand  amputation,  the  dislocation  should 
always  be  reduced  before  an  attempt  be  made  to  adjust  the  fracture.  Great 
difficulty  will  sometimes  attend  such  an  operation,  but. this  may  usually  be 
overcome  by  patience  and  perseverance,  aided  by  the  means  furnished  by 
modern  improvement.  It  is  sheer  folly  to  postpone  the  reduction  of  the  dis- 
location until  the  bone  has  become  sufficiently  consolidated  to  enable  it  to 
bear  the  requisite  manipulation  ;  one  of  two  things  would  be  almost  sore  to 
happen  in  such  a  case,  either  a  reproduction  of  the  fracture,  or  an  utter  fiulore 
to  replace  the  luxated  bone. 

The  most  common  causes  of  comminuted  fracture  are,  irunshot  violence, 
railroad  accidents,  falls  from  a  great  height,  and  the  passage  of  the  wheel  of 
a  carriage.  If  the  bone  be  broken  into  several  pieces,  and>any  of  them  are 
completely  detached,  or  so  loose  as  to  render  their  reunion  improbable,  all 
such  pieces  ought  to  be  carefully  removed;  after  which  the  edges  of  the  wound 
should  be  gently  approximated,  and  kept  in  position  by  sutures  and  adhesive 
strips,  covered  with  collodion.  The  limb  being  surrounded  by  the  bandage 
of  iScultetus,  and  supported  by  appropriate  apparatus,  is  placed  in  an  easy 
position,  care  being  taken  to  moderate  inflammation  by  the  usual  antiphlo- 
gistic means.  If  the  wound  suppurates,  it  must  be  covered  with  an  emollient 
poultice  or  the  warm  water-dressing,  with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible  to 
the  broken  bone. 

-When  the  fracture  is  complicated  with  violent  conhision  of  the  soft  struc- 
tures, the  retentive  apparatus  should  be  applied  rather  slackly,  and  the  parts 
be  kept  constantly  wet  with  cold  water,  or,  what  is  better,  a  strong  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead  and  opium.  If  the  inflammation  run  high,  recourse  may 
be  had  to  bleeding,  purgatives,  and  antimonials.  The  limb  is  carefully 
watched,  in  order  that  prompt  advantage  may  be  taken  of  any  change  as  soon 
as  it  arises. 

In  consequence  of  injury  sustained  by  the  skin,  either  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  or  from  the  pressure  of  the  bandage,  the  cuticle  is  sometimes  rais^ed 
into  little  vesicles,  filled  with  a  thin,  limpid,  reddish,  or  yellowish  fluid.  Such 
an  occurrence  always  awakens  anxiety  both  in  the  patient  and  practitioner, 
especially  if  he  be  young  and  inexperienced,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  associated  with 
the  idea  of  gangrene.  From  this,  however,  it  may  always  be  easily  distin- 
guished by  the  absence  of  lividity,  severe  pain,  and  other  symptoms  of  ex- 
cessive action.  The  proper  treatment  consists  in  puncturing  the  vesicles  with 
a  fine  needle,  and  using  the  warm  or  cold  water-dressing. 

If  the  principal  artery,  vein,  or  nerve  of  a  limb  has  been  destroyed,  at  the 
same  time  that  there  is  extensive  laceration  of  the  soft  parts  around,  the  case 
will  probably  require  amputation,  especially  if  there  has  been  severe  shock 
or  extensive  hemorrhage,  with  previous  derangement  of  the  general  health. 
Such  a  case  is,  at  all  events,  a  bad  one,  liable  to  be  followed  by  loss  of  limb, 
if  not  also  of  life.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  principal  artery  retains  its  in- 
tegrity in  the  midst  of  the  torn  and  broken  structures,  and  the  patient  is 
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youDg  and  yigoroas,  although  he  may  have  bled  severely,  we  should  by  all 
means  make  au  attempt  to  save  the  limb,  having  previously  explained  to  the 
patient  and  his  friends  the  risic  which  such  an  undertaking  involves.  Some 
of  the  most  gratifying  results  that  reward  the  care  and  skill  of  the  practitioner 
are  cases  of  fracture  complicated  with  extensive  laceration  of  the  soft  struc- 
tures and  comminution  of  the  bone.  I  have  several  times  succeeded  in  efifect- 
ing  excellent  cures  when,  the  main  artery  being  intact,  the  limb  hung  merely 
by  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  skin  and  muscle,  and  when  I  was  com- 
pelled to  remove  a  number  of  pieces  of  bone,  or  even  saw  off  the  ends  of  the 
fragments. 

Accidents  after  Complicated  Fractures. — The  most  common  and  important 
accidents  after  complicated  fractures  are  erysipelas,  oedema,  abscess,  gangrene, 
spasm,  tetanus,  pyemia,  delirium,  and  congestion  of  the  brain  and  lungs. 

Erysipelas  usually  comes  on  within  the  first  forty-eight  hours  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  injury.  The  disease  is  most  apt  to  appear  in  persons  of 
intemperate  habits,  and  in  such  as  are  dyspeptic,  or  enfeebled  by  previous 
suffering,  and  generally  adds  very  much  to  the  danger  of  the  case,  perhaps 
already  great  before.  Its  extent  and  continuance  will  depend  upon  various 
circumstances,  which  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
The  treatment  is  conducted  upon  general  principles,  our  main  reliance  being 
upon  the  correction  of  the  secretions,  and  the  support  of  the  system,  by 
quinine,  iron,  milk-punch,  nutritions  food,  and  anodynes,  with  the  topical 
application  of  tincture  of  iodine  diluted  with  equal  parts  of  alcohol. 

The  occurrence  of  oedema  is  sufficiently  common  in  complicated  fractures 
of  old,  dilapidated  subjects,  and  is  best  remedied  by  the  bandage,  aided  by 
spirituous  lotions,  tonics,  and  a  nutritious  diet.  Punctures  will  seldom  be 
necessary,  and  should  always  be  used  with  the  greatest  caution. 

Abscesses,  diffuse,  painful,  and  troublesome,  may  form  either  at  the  seat  of 
the  fracture,  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  In  either  case,  the  matter  should 
be  speedily  evacuated;  otherwise  it  may  not  only  cause  extensive  havoc  among 
the  soft  parts,  but  caries  and  necrosis  of  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone,  with 
risk  of  pyemia  and  phlebitis. 

Gangrene  may  be  produced  by  injudicious  bandaging  obstructing  the  cir- 
culation, excessive  inflammation,  or  injury  of  the  main  artery,  vein,  or  nerve 
of  the  affected  limb.  The  occurrence  is  most  liable  to  happen  in  unhealthy 
subjects,  and  in  young  persons  after  railroad  and  other  severe  accidents,  and 
often  makes  fatal  progress  before  its  presence  is  suspected  by  the  patient  or 
bis  attendant.  Great  pain  in  the  part  of  a  smarting,  pungent,  or  burning 
character,  accompanied  with  discoloration  and  tumefaction  in  the  distal  por- 
tion of  the  limb,  should  always  excite  alarm  and  lead  to  a  thorough  examina- 
tion. Tight  bandaging  in  particular  should  be  avoided  in  complicated  frac- 
tures, especially  in  the  early  stages  of  the  treatment. 

Severe  spasm  frequently  attends  this  class  of  injuries,  but  as  this  subject 
has  already  been  discussed  in  connection  with  simple  fractures,  nothing  fur- 
ther need  be  said  respecting  it  here. 

Pyemia,  as  an  effect  of  complicated  fracture,  is  uncommon,  at  least  in 
private  practice,  except  when  the  accident  has  been  caused  by  railway  injury, 
the  bursting  of  a  gun,  the  passage  of  the  wheel  of  a  wagon,  or  some  similar 
violence.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  usual  insidious  character,  and  generally 
sets  in  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  day,  its  approach  being  announced  by  vio- 
lent rigors,  alternating  with  flushes  of  heat,  great  depression  of  the  system, 
delirium,  and  excessive  restlessness.  The  structures  which  are  most  apt  to 
suffer  are  the  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  joints,  and  connective  tissues.  The  treat- 
ment is  supportant  and  alterant ;  by  quinine,  brandy,  and  nourishing  broths, 
for  the  former ;  by  mercury,  in  moderately  large  and  properly  sustained  doses, 
VOL.  I. — 60 
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for  the  latter.    In  general,  sach  cases  fare  badly,  death  occnrring  within  a 
week  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  despite  oor  best  directed  efforts. 

Tetanus  in  complicated  fractures,  is  most  liable  to  sopervene  in  nerroos, 
irritable  subjects,  during  hot  weather,  although  it  may  take  place  at  any  sea- 
son of  the  year,  as  well  as  in  every  description  of  individuals.  It  is  an  ex- 
tremely formidable  symptom,  which  should  be  promptly  met  by  the  removal 
of  the  affected  parts,  and  by  large  quantities  of  anodyne  and  antispasmodic 
remedies.  If  occasionally  a  case  is  cured  without  amputation,  it  forms  the 
exception,  not  the  rule.  In  such  an  event,  there  is  no  time  for  delay ;  what- 
ever is  done  must  be  done  quickly  and  effectively,  at  the  very  inception  of  the 
disease,  before  there  is  any  decided  evidence  of  stiffness  in  the  mascles  of  the 
jaw. 

Traumatic  delirium  is  sufficiently  frequent  after  these  accidents,  especially 
in  old  intemperate  persons,  and  should  be  treated  upon  the  principles  laid 
down  in  a  previous  chapter. 

Congestion  of  the  lungs  and  other  internal  organs,  as  a  consequence  of  these 
injuries,  is  most  liable  to  occur  in  elderly  persons,  as  a  result  of  a  determina- 
tion of  blood  either  from  actual  irritation  or  a  sluggish  condition  of  the  ves- 
sels from  protracted  confinement.  As  such  attacks  are  very  apt  to  prove 
disastrous,  everything  should  be  done  to  prevent  them,  by  getting  the  patient 
as  speedily  as  possible  out  upon  crutches  in  the  open  air. 

Amputation, — Allusion  has  already  been  incidentally  made  to  the  circom- 
stances  which  are  likely  to  call  for  primary  amputation,  and  it  may  now  be 
added  that  it  should  always  be  resorted  to,  as  a  general  rule,  whenever,  along 
with  a  shattered  or  comminuted  condition  of  the  fractured  bone,  there  is  ex- 
tensive laceration  of  the  soft  parts,  with  almost  total  disorganization  of  their 
substance.  It  is  true,  as  was  before  intimated,  that  apparently  desperate 
cases  are  sometimes  cured,  and  that  limbs,  so  mashed  and  wounded  as  to 
render  amputation  the  only  probable  chance  of  success,  are  now  and  then 
saved.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  such  instances  are  extremely  rare,  and  if 
we  take  into  account  the  protracted  sufferings  of  the  patient,  and  the  likeli- 
hood of  his  ultimately  falling  a  victim  to  his  ailments,  the  reasons  for  per- 
forming immediate  amputation  are,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Percivall 
Pott,  *'vindicable  upon  every  principle  of  humanity  or  chimrgic  knowledge." 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  cases  to  occur  in  which  the  fracture  is  multiple,  or 
in  which  the  bone  is  broken  at  several  points,  but  where  the  upper  fracture 
is  perfectly  simple,  and  perhaps  situated  in  a  portion  of  the  limb  which  it  is 
desirable  to  preserve.  Hence  it  becomes  an  important  question  how  the 
surgeon  is  to  act  in  such  an  event.  To  my  mind,  the  subject  is  a  very  plain 
one.  If  it  be  really  important  to  save  the  broken  bone  beyond  the  part  that 
must  necessarily  come  off,  in  order  to  make  a  longer  and  a  better  stump, 
there  can  certainly  be  no  objection  to  such  a  course,  provided,  however,  that 
the  proximal  fracture  be  perfectly  simple  in  itself,  and  that  there  is  no  serious 
lesion  of  the  soft  structures,  endangering  limb  and  life  by  gangrene  or  other 
bad  consequences.  I  have  more  than  once  adopted  this  plan,  and  have  not, 
so  far  as  I  recollect,  had  any  cause  to  regret  it.  No  sensible  surgeon  would, 
of  course,  allow  a  bone  to  remain,  under  such  circumstances,  if  it  were  com- 
minuted, or  if,  the  fracture  being  simple,  there  were  serious  injury  of  the 
muscles,  integuments,  or  other  important  textures ;  to  do  so  would  only  be 
to  trifle  with  the  safety  of  the  case. 

Secondary  amputation  will  be  necessary  when,  after  an  attempt  to  save  a 
limb,  and  the  employment  of  suitable  antiphlogistic  remedies,  the  parts  be- 
come gangrenous ;  or  when  the  consolidation  of  the  fracture  is  prevented  by 
profuse  suppuration,  and  the  patient  is  gradually  wearing  out  by  diarrhoea 
and  colliquative  sweats.  In  the  first  case,  the  operation  is  performed  as  soon 
as  the  mortificaUou  is  arrested,  «iud  there  is  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation 
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between  the  dead  and  living  parts ;  in  the  second,  as  soon  as  it  is  perceiTed 
that  the  suppuration  cannot  be  arrested,  and  that  the  patient  has  still  suffi- 
cient strength  to  bear  the  pain  and  shock  which  must  necessarily  attend  its 
performance. 

Siaiistie$  of  Compound  Fractures We  have  no  very  copious  statistics  of 

compound  fractures  of  different  parts  of  the  body.  The  following  account, 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Frederic  D.  Lente,  relates  to  cases  of  com- 
pound fractures  of  the  lower  extremities,  treated  in  the  New  York  Hospital 
from  January,  1848,  to  July,  1857,  the  whole  number  being  392,  fractures 
of  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus  not  being  included.  Of  these,  68  occurred  in 
the  thigh,  and  324  in  the  leg.  Of  the  former,  3  involved  both  thighs,  and 
of  the  latter,  16  both  legs.  Of  the  entire  number,  190  were  cured,  182  died, 
and  20  were  relieved.     In  39,  or  20.5  per  cent.,  amputation  was  performed. 

Of  the  68  fractures  of  the  thigh,  18,  or  26.5  per  cent,  were  cured,  and  2 
relieved;  amputation  having  been  performed  in  7.  Of  the  324  fractures  of 
the  leg,  175,  or  54.0  per  cent.,  were  cured,  and  14  relieved.  In  35,  or  20.0 
per  cent,  of  these,  the  limb  was  removed.  Of  the  whole  number  of  cases  of 
fracture,  amputation  was  employed  in  91,  or  23.3  per  cent.,  and  of  these  49, 
or  53.8  per  cent.,  died. 

Of  301  cases  treated  without  amputation,  140,  or  46.5  per  cent.,  died,  3 
having  refused  to  submit  to  amputation. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  fatal  cases,  in  which  amputation  was  not  per- 
formed, 74,  or  more  than  one-half,  died  within  the  first  week;  in  many  of 
these  there  was  no  reaction,  and  death  ensued  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours. 

Of  45  fractures  of  the  thigh  which  occurred  at  or  below  the  middle,  14 
recovered,  or  31.1  per  cent.;  while  of  eleven  that  occurred  further  down,  4, 
or  36.3  per  cent.,  recovered. 

Of  227  fractures  of  the  leg,  occurring  at  or  below  the  middle,  130,  or  58.1 
per  cent.,  recovered;  of  30  above  the  middle,  17,  or  over  one-half,  got  well. 

Of  334  compound  fractures  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  164  occurred  on  the  right 
side,  and  170  on  the  left. 


4.    INCOMPLETE  FRACTURES,  OR  BENDING  OF  THE  BONES. 

The  bones  are  liable  not  only  to  break,  but  also  to  bend,  as  seen  in  figs. 
336  and  337.  Such  an  accident  can  only  happen  in  young  subjects,  princi- 
pally in  infants  and  children, 

in  whom  the  osseous  tissue,  Fig-  336. 

containing  a  preponderance 
of  animal  matter,  is  compa- 
ratively soft,  flexible,  and 
elastic.  Bending  of  the 
bones  of  the  skull,  espe- 
cially the  frontal  and  parie- 
tal, is  occasionally  witnessed 
at  an  early  age,  as  an  effect 
of  external  violence,  as  that, 
for  instance,  produced  when 
a  child  falls,  head  foremost, 
down  a  flight  of  stairs,  or 
out  of  a  second  story  win- 
dow upon  the  pavement  be- 
low. Under  snch  circum- 
stances, the  cranial  bones,  at  the  part  struck,  are  depressed  beyond  their 
natural  level,  and  yet  there  is  not,  so  far  as  can  be  ascetlawi^^,  wi^  \x^>r\»x^^ 


Fig.  337. 


Incomplete  fracture  of  the  booes  of  the  forearm. 
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strictly  so  called ;  they  are  merely  bent  or  indented,  and  if  do  antoward 
occurrence  take  place,  they  will,  generally  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  days,  resume 
their  proper  position  by  their  own  resiliency,  aided,  doabtless,  by  the  loco- 
motive action  of  the  brain,  propelling  them  ootwards  away  from  its  surface. 
In  an  adult,  an  accident,  capable  of  producing  such  a  result,  would  abnost 
certainly  lead  to  fracture  of  the  skull,  and  that  probably  of  a  very  grave  cha- 
racter ;  for  the  reason  that  the  cranial  bones,  after  a  certain  time,  are  always 
loaded  with  a  large  quantity  of  earthy  matter,  in  the  form  of  carbonate  and 
phosphate  of  lime,  the  presence  of  which  renders  them  more  or  less  brittle, 
and  thus  predisposes  them  to  fractures.  This  tendency  to  fracture  increases 
in  proportion  as  we  advance  in  years,  and  is,  consequently,  most  distinctly 
marked  in  old  age  and  decrepitude,  in  which  the  osseous  tissue,  almost  desti- 
tute of  animal  substance,  generally  yields  under  the  slightest  force,  the  acci- 
dent frequently  eventuating  in  incurable  injury. 

Bending  of  the  bones  had  been  incidentally  observed  by  a  considerable 
number  of  practitioners,  in  the  last  century,  and,  indeed,  even  prior  to  that 
period ;  but  the  first  systematic  account  of  it  was  published  in  1810,  by 
Professor  Jurine,  of  Geneva,  Switzerland.  In  1821,  a  short,  but  valuable 
article,  illustrated  by  several  graphic  drawings,  appeared  on  the  subject  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  American  Medical  Recorder,  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
John  Rhea  Barton,  of  this  city.  More  recently,  attention  has  also  been 
called  to  the  affection  by  Professor  Hamilton,  in  bis  Report  on  the  Deformi- 
ties of  Fractures,  made  to  the  American  Medical  Association  in  1855,  and 
also  in  an  article  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  for  November,  1857. 

I  have  myself  met  with  this  accident  in  nine  cases,  in  children  whose  ages 
varied  from  three  to  eleven  years,  three  being  girls,  and  the  remainder  boys. 
Although  it  is  most  common  in  the  ulna,  radius,  and  clavicle,  yet  it  also 
sometimes  occurs  in  other  pieces  of  the  skeleton,  as  the  humerus,  femur, 
tibia,  fibula,  and  ribs.  External  violence  alone  is  capable  of  producing  this 
lesion.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  cases  in  which  it  was  occasioned  by 
muscular  contraction.  In  fact,  considering  that  bending  of  the  bones  is 
exclusively  confined  to  children,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  accident  could 
arise  from  such  a  cause ;  certainly  not,  unless  there  existed  extraordinary 
muscular  development  with  remarkable  flexibility  of  the  osseous  tissue,  a 
condition  of  things  hardly  compatible  with  a  healthy  state  of  the  system.  In 
the  bones  of  the  forearm,  which  suffer  more  frequently  than  any  other,  the 
injury  usually  originates  from  force  applied  indirectly,  as  when,  for  example, 
a  child,  in  the  act  of  falling,  instinctively  throws  out  the  arm  to  protect  the 
body,  and  so  receives  the  shock  upon  the  hand,  the  concussion  concentrating 
and  exploding  upon  the  radius,  or  the  radius  and  ulna.  In  one  of  my  cases, 
the  bend  was  produced  by  the  body  of  the  child  being  suddenly  propelled 
against  his  forearm  at  a  moment  when  the  elbow  was  planted  upon  the  floor, 
and  the  wrist  lying  upon  a  stool.  Flexion  of  the  clavicle  is  the  result  either 
of  direct  violence,  or  of  force  applied  to  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  especially 
if  the  body  be  at  the  same  time  propelled  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  fall. 

The  seat  of  this  lesion  is  variable ;  in  the  long  bones,  as  those,  for  instance, 
of  the  forearm,  it  usually  occurs  a  short  distance  below  their  middle,  but  it 
may  also  take  place  higher  up,  or  further  down.  The  radius  and  ulna  may 
both  suffer  synchronously,  but  very  frequently  one  alone  is  affected,  or,  if  both 
are  implicated,  they  do  not  suffer  in  an  equal  degree. 

Judging  from  the  cases  of  this  accident  that  have  fallen  under  my  observa- 
tion, I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  generally  happens  without  any  particular 
predisposition,  either  constitutional  or  local.  In  every  instance  of  the  kind, 
the  subjects  of  the  injury  were  in  good  health  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence. 

What  is  the  precise  tiature  of  this  lesion  ?    Is  it  really,  as  the  name  implies. 
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a  mere  bending  of  the  bones,  or  is  it  a  flexion  combined  with  partial  fractore? 
These  questions  are  easily  answered.  In  Terj  yonng  sobjects,  as  in  children 
not  more  than  a  few  years  of  age,  and  in  the  milder  forms  of  the  lesion,  the 
OBseons  fibres  are  merely  extended  or  stretched,  so  as  to  permit  themselves 
to  be  drawn  ont  of  their  natural  conrse ;  in  cases  of  an  opposite  character, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  while  some  of  the  fibres  are  bent, 
others  are  both  bent  and  broken.  These  conclusions  are  beautifully  borne 
oat  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Hamilton  upon  the  bones  of  young  chickens, 
which,  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  week,  and  consequently  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  ossific  process,  could  be  readily  bent  without  fracture  to  an 
angle  varying  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  degrees ;  whereas,  the  bones  of 
older  chickens,  thus  treated,  always  partially  broke,  their  fibres  being  inca- 
pable of  withstanding  the  force  used  in  flexing  them. 

These  partial  fractures,  sometimes  called  interperiosteal^  from  the  fact  that 
the  fibrons  envelop  of  the  bones  remains  intact,  bear  a  close  resemblance,  in 
the  mode  of  their  production,  and  the  nature  of  the  resulting  injury,  to  the 
appearances  presented  by  a  green  hickory  stick,  forcibly  bent  over  the  knee, 
bat  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  occasion  any  external  sign  of  fracture,  although 
it  will  be  found,  upon  making  a  section  of  the  wood,  that  many  of  its  fibres 
have  actually  been  broken,  while  others,  and  perhaps  the  greater  number, 
have  merely  been  bent. 

The  $ffmptorM  attendant  upon  this  accident  are  pain  and  deformity  at  the 
seat  of  the  injury,  loss  of  power  in  the  limb,  and  absence  of  crepitation. 
The  pain  varies  in  degree,  being  sometimes  slight,  at  other  times  severe ; 
swelling  soon  supefvenes,  and  the  part  feels  numb  and  heavy.  A  marked 
curvature,  generally  very  gentle,  but  sometimes  quite  abrupt,  always  exists 
at  the  affected  part,  and  can  seldom  be  completely  effaced  without  the  appli- 
cation of  very  considerable  force ;  indeed,  often  not  without  breaking  the 
bone  entirely  across,  especially  if  it  was  previously  partially  fractured.  In 
the  latter  case,  there  is  usually  at  the  convexity  of  the  curvature  a  slight 
depression,  capable  of  receiving  the  point  of  the  finger,  its  boundaries  being 
formed  by  rough,  sharp,  bony  fibres.  Further  than  this  there  is  no  displace- 
ment, and  under  no  circumstances  is  there  any  crepitation.  The  use  of  the 
limb  is  always  greatly  impaired,  but  not  completely  destroyed,  as  it  commonly 
is  in  ordinary  fracture.  Finally,  I  may  mention,  as  another  highly  important 
and  diagnostic  sign,  the  great  difficulty  which  is  so  frequently  experienced 
in  restoring  the  parts  to  their  proper  position. 

The  treatment  of  these  accidents  must  be  conducted  upon  the  same  general 
principles  as  that  of  ordinary  fractures.  When  the  bones  are  merely  bent, 
slight  pressure  and  extension  will  usually  suffice  to  accomplish  restoration, 
the  affected  parts  being  compelled,  as  it  were,  to  retrace  their  former  steps. 
If  flexion  be  conjoined  with  partial  solution  of  continuity,  the  reduction  will 
necessarily  be  more  difficult,  and  may,  in  fact,  altogether  fail,  owing  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  osseous  fibres  are  interlocked  with  each  other,  and  the 
inability  which  is  experienced  in  disengaging  them,  so  as  to  induce  them  to 
slip  back  into  their  proper  position.  However  this  may  be,  the  attempts  to 
remove  the  curvature  by  extension  and  pressure  should  neither  be  too  violent 
nor  too  long  continued,  lest  they  prove  injurious.  The  object  should  be  to 
restore  as  much  as  we  can  by  gentle  means ;  what  cannot  be  effected  in  this 
manner,  may  well  be  left  to  the  operation  of  time,  the  absorption  of  the 
broken  and  resisting  osseous  fibres,  and  the  action  of  the  muscles,  which 
seldom  fail  to  reinstate  the  parts,  although  from  six  to  eight  weeks  may  elapse 
before  the  final  completion  of  the  cure.  I  have  generally  found  the  use  of 
leather  splints,  well  padded,  and  accurately  shaped  to  the  limb,  of  great  ser- 
vice in  bringing  the  bones  into  their  proper  relations.     When  the  accident 
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is  followed  by  andae  inflammation,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  usual  anU- 
phlogistic  remedies,  especially  leeching  and  cooling  lotions. 

There  is  a  variety  of  partial  fracture,  known  by  the  term  fissure,  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  bones  of  elderly  subjects,  no  well-marked  instance  of  it  ha?iD{; 
ever  been  met  with  in  infants  and  children.  Such  an  occurrence,  which  is, 
in  general,  much  more  interesting  in  a  pathological  than  in  a  practical  point 
of  view,  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  skull,  especially  along  its  base, 
where  it  is  always  associated  with  severe,  and  frequently  fatal,  injury  of  the 
brain  and  its  envelops.  The  fissures  in  many  of  these  cases  are  most  exten- 
sive, involving  the  sphenoid,  occipital,  temporal,  frontal,  and  perhaps  even 
the  ethmoid  and  parietal  bones.  In  the  other  pieces  of  the  skeleton  the  oc- 
currence is  more  rare ;  but  examples  are  occasionally  seen  both  in  the  long, 
short,  and  flat  bones,  as  the  result  of  external  violence,  generally  directly 
applied,  though  sometimes  indirectly.  The  accident  is  sometimes  produced 
by  gunshot  injury.  The  lesion,  however  induced,  consists  essentially  in  a 
forcible  separation  of  the  osseous  fibres,  and  exhibits  itself  in  a  great  variety 
of  forms  ;  the  crack  sometimes  extending  through  the  entire  thickness  of  a 
bone,  at  other  times  merely  through  its  outer  table,  and  at  other  times,  again, 
involving  both  the  compact  and  areolar  tissues,  but  not  passing  completely 
through  them.  The  length  of  the  fissure  varies,  from  a  few  lines  to  a  num- 
ber of  inches,  perhaps  as  many  as  six  or  eight,  although  this  is  exceedingly 
uncommon.  The  width  of  the  crevice  is  generally  very  slight,  perhaps 
barely  sufficient  to  admit  the  blade  of  a  penknife.  In  rare  cases,  as  when  it 
involves  the  extremity  of  a  bone,  it  may  gap  somewhat,  so  as  to  give  the  part 
an  appearance  as  if  it  consisted  of  two  fragments,  firmly  adherent  at  one  end. 
Finally,  the  fissure  may  be  straight,  curved,  or  angular. 

Of  the  rarity  of  this  lesion,  as  an  uncomplicated  occurrence,  an  idea  may 
be  formed  when  it  is  stated  that  there  are  probably  not  more  than  three  or 
four  well-marked  specimens  of  it  in  all  the  osteological  cabinets  of  this  city. 
As  a  conjoint  lesion,  it  is  occasionally  met  with  in  compound  fractures,  espe- 
cially when  caused  by  railway  accidents.  There  are  no  signs  by  which  the 
nature  of  the  injury  can  be  distinguished  during  life;  a  circumstance  which 
is  the  less  to  be  regretted,  because  the  treatment  does  not  differ  from  that  of 
ordinary  wounds,  fractures,  and  contusions,  with  which  it  is  so  generally 
associated. 

5.   DIASTASIS  OR  SEPARATION  OF  THE  BONES  AT  THEIR  EPIPHT8E& 

The  extremities  of  the  bones  of  young  subjects  are,  as  is  well  known,  united 
to  their  shafts,  or  bodies,  by  means  of  cartilaginous  matter,  which,  in  some  of 
the  pieces,  and  in  some  individuals,  does  not  assume  the  osseous  form  until 
after  the  twenty- first  year,  and  occasionally,  indeed,  not  until  even  a  later 
period.  Up  to  this  time,  consequently,  these  junctions  are  liable  to  be 
severed,  so  as  to  allow  the  contiguous  extremities  to  separate  from  each 
other,  and  it  is  this  occurrence  that  constitutes  what  is  technically  called 
diastasis,  as  seen  in  fig.  338. 

It  is  probable  that  this  accident  may  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  skeleton  united 
in  this  way,  although  there  are  doubtless  some  in  which  it  is  more  common 
than  in  others.  Its  occasional  existence  has  been  recognized,  by  dissection, 
in  the  humerus,  radius,  femur,  and  tibia,  and  there  are  few  systematic  trea- 
tises which  do  not  allude  to  it  as  being  now  and  then  met  with  in  some  of  the 
other  bones.  The  most  common  cause  of  diastasis  is  a  wrench  of  the  part, 
violent  traction,  or  a  severe  fall.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  pro- 
duced by  muscular  contraction  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  rarely  the  result 
of  direct  violence,  as,  for  instance,  the  kick  of  a  horse,  or  the  passage  of  the 
wheel  of  a  carriage,  such  an  accident  more  generally  eventuating  in  fracture 
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Fig.  338. 


of  the  bones  than  in  a  separation  of  their  epiphyses.  The  lesion  may  happen 
at  bd;  period  of  life,  prior  to  the  completion  of  ossiGcation,  bnt  is  most  com- 
mou  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  year.  Its  occarrence  in 
middle-aged  and  elderly  sabjects  is,  for  the  reasons  already 
mentioned,  impossible.  Girls  are  more  prone  to  it  than 
boys.  Offing,  probably,  to  the  fact  that  they  are  more  fre- 
quently exposed  to  its  exciting  caases.  The  aCTection,  like 
fractnre,  may  be  simple,  compoand,  or  complicated.  Cases 
ftre  noticed  in  which  the  diastasis  is  blended  with  fractnre 
of  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  and  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
to  find  that  small  processes  of  bone  are  dragged  away 
with  the  epiphyses. 

The  ij/mptomi  of  this  lesion  do  not  differ  essentially  from 
those  of  fracture.  Its  existence  may  generally  be  suspected 
when  an  accident  affecting  a  bone  occurs  iu  a  young  sub* 
ject,  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  joint ;  when  the  ends  of  the 
fragments  are  transverse,  or  nearly  so ;  when  the  articular 

!)iece  retains  its  position,  while  the  other  moves  about ;  and 
astly,  when  the  crepitation  produced  by  rubbing  the  ends 
of  the  fragments  against  each  other  is  of  an  anusnally  dull, 
roDfcb,  grating  character.  Moreover,  it  will  nsnally  be 
found  that  the  parts,  when  once  reduced,  are  less  liable  to 
be  dragged  asunder  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  than  in 
case  of  fractare. 

The  prognosis  is  generally  favorable,  union  taking  place 
qoite  as  promptly  as  in  fracture.  The  treatment  is  also  the 
■ame  as  in  the  latter  accident. 


6.    UNUNITED  FBACrCREB, 

Fractures  occasionally  refuse  to  anite,  either  in  consequence  of  canses  in- 
herent  in  the  part  or  system,  or  on  account  of  mismanagement  growing  out 
of  the  SDi^eon's  want  of  attention  and  skill,  or  else  out  of  the  patient's  own 
misconduct     It  is  practically  important 
that    a    distinction    should    be    drawn  Pig-  339. 

between  a  fracture  that  uniteH  tardily 
and  one  that  does  not  unite  at  all,  or 
only  throDgh  the  medium  of  a  fibrous, 
ligamentous,  or  fibro-cartilaginous  tis- 
BDe.  Slow  consolidation  is  by  no  means 
uncommon;  the  parts  may  be  loth  to 
take  on  the  requisite  degree  of  ossific 
action,  and  the  result  may  be  that  a 
fracture  that  is  ordinarily  repaired  in 
fonr  or  five  weeks,  may,  perhaps,  be  still 
imperfectly  united  at  the  end  of  twice 
that  period.  The  process  of  restoration 
is  only  held  in  abeyance,  neither  advanc- 
ing nor  receding;  by  and  by  it  begins 
again,  and  then  often  proceeds  with  its 
wonted  rapidity.  Such  cases  are  fre- 
quently very  trying  to  the  surgeon's 
patience,  but  they  generally  turn  out 
well  in  the  end,  provided  sufficient  care 
hoa  been  taken  to  preserve  the  parts  in 
their  proper  relatious.     In  the  ununited      uniinit^cnctat«D(^k«vnn«tuw\i^ 
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fracture,  on  the  other  hand,  the  process  of  consolidation  is  either  completelj 
prevented,  or,  after  having  progressed  for  some  time,  is  at  length  permanently 
arrested.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  ends  of  the  fragments  are  gradually 
rounded  off  by  absorption,  and  remain  either  entirely  loose  and  disconnected, 
or  they  become  adherent  through  the  medium  of  fibrous,  ligamentous,  or 
fibro-cartilaginous  matter.  Sometimes  an  adventitious  joint  is  formed,  as  in 
fig.  339,  provided  with  a  more  or  less  distinct  synovial  membrane,  thus  per- 
mitting the  ends  of  the  bone  to  move  upon  each  other  with  great  facility. 

Want  of  reunion  in  a  fracture  may  depend  upon  a  great  yariety  of  causes, 
some  of  them  resident  in  the  parts  themselves,  others  connected  with  the 
system.  Thus,  it  may  be  occasioned  by  the  interposition  of  a  clot  of  blood, 
or  of  a  piece  of  muscle,  tendon,  or  bone.  An  instance  is  mentioned  where 
a  fracture  was  prevented  from  becoming  consolidated  by  the  presence  of  a 
musket  ball.  Fragility,  softening,  and  carcinomatous  affections  of  the  bones 
are  usually  enumerated  as  circumstances  interfering  with  the  reparative  pro- 
cess, but  it  is  not  improbable  that  their  influence  has  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated ;  at  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  in  many  cases  of  this  kind,  the  frac- 
ture unites  as  readily  as  when  the  bones  are  perfectly  healthy.  Too  much 
motion,  the  long-continued  use  of  cold  water,  especially  in  persons  of  a 
nervous,  irritable  temperament,  and  tight  bandaging,  may  also  bring  about 
this  result.  Some  years  ago,  I  saw  a  case  in  which,  from  the  latter  cause, 
the  consolidation  of  a  fracture  of  the  thigh-bone  was  delayed  for  nearly  a 
twelvemonth.  The  limb  had  become  excessively  atrophied  from  the  long- 
continued  and  injudicious  use  of  the  roller,  and  it  was  not  until  after  it  had 
been  entirely  laid  aside,  and  the  man  had  been  permitted  to  exercise  upon 
crutches  in  the  open  air,  that  nature  seemed  to  consider  herself  in  a  fit  con- 
dition to  commence  the  process  of  reparation,  from  which  she  had  been  so 
long  detained  by  this  mode  of  treatment. 

Old  age  is  no  barrier  to  reunion,  provided  the  patient  is  in  good  health  at 
the  time  of  the  accident,  and  the  fracture  is  not  complicated.  I  have  met 
with  several  cases  of  fracture  of  the  humerus,  in  persons  after  the  eightieth 
year,  in  whom  the  consolidation  took  place  in  the  usual  time. 

But  the  most  common  local  causes  of  all  of  tardy  reunion,  in  injuries  of 
this  kind,  are  a  want  of  accurate  apposition  between  the  ends  of  the  frag- 
ments and  the  existence  of  undue  motion.  Either  of  these  circumstances  will 
inevitably  interfere  with  the  consolidating  process,  and  in  many  cases  effectu- 
ally prevent  it,  no  matter  in  how  favorable  a  condition  the  system  may  be 
for  a  cure.  Hence,  as  stated  elsewhere,  the  importance,  nay,  the  absolute 
.  necessity,  in  every  instance  of  fracture,  of  carefully  guarding  against  these 
occurrences  until  the  consolidating  process  shall  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  en* 
able  the  fragments,  so  to  speak,  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Fractures  situated  at  or  near  the  entrance  of  the  nutrient  arteries  unite 
less  rapidly  than  those  situated  further  off,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  inter- 
fere more  or  less  with  the  circulation  and  nourishment  of  the  osseous  tissue. 
It  is  easy  to  suppose  that  a  laceration  of  these  vessels,  as  occasionally  hap- 
pens both  in  simple  and  compound  fractures,  might  be  a  cause  of  non-con- 
solidation, especially  when  conjoined  with  other  unpropitious  circumstances. 
Statistics  show  that,  when  the  supply  of  blood  is  cut  off,  to  any  considerable 
extent,  so  as  to  impose  upon  the  periosteum  the  exclusive  duty  of  nourishing 
the  fragments,  either  one  or  both  pieces  will  become  atrophied,  their  walls 
being  visibly  thinned,  and  their  areolar  structure  rarefied. 

Want  of  union  is  sometimes  dependent  upon  the  absorption  of  the  ends  of 
the  fragments,  or  even  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  fragments  themselves.  A 
very  singular  case  of  this  kind  came  under  my  observation  not  long  ago,  in 
a  man  aged  53  years.  When  eighteen  years  old,  he  received  two  simple 
fractures  of  the  right  humerus,  at  an  interval  of  three  months,  one  being 
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Bitaated  abont  the  middle  of  the  bone,  the  other  an  inch  and  a  half  higher 
up.   The  first  was  repaired  in  the  usual  time,  but  the  second  refused  to  unite, 
the  ends  of  the  fragments  becoming  rounded  off,  as  in  the  formation  of  an 
artificial  joint ;  the  process  gradually  proceeding,  the  whole  bone  was  finally 
absorbed,  noticing  remaining  except  its  condyles  and  a  little  of  its  head.   The 
period  occupied  in  the  absorption  was  about  six  years,  the  general  health 
being  all  the  while  unimpaired.     The  muscles  of  the  arm  are  well  developed, 
and,  when  thrown  into  powerful  action,  are  capable  of  diminishing  the  inter- 
val between  the  shoulder  and  elbow  to  the  extent  of  several  inches.   Although 
the  man  is  unable  to  perform  any  of  the  usual  movements  of  the  member,  he 
can  readily  raise  a  weight  of  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  Fig*  340. 
can  apply  his  hand  to  various  pur- 
poses.   The  accompanying  cut,  fig. 
340,  represents  the  appearance  of 
the  limb  during  the  contraction  of 
its  muscles. 

The  principal  constitutional  causes 
which  interfere  with  the  reparative 
process  are,  debility,  whether  from 
loss  of  blood,  want  of  nutritive  ac- 
tion, or  exhausting  disease,  as  long-  AbsorpUon  of  the  humerus. 

continued  fever ;  a  gouty,  rheuma- 
tic, scorbutic,  or  syphilitic  state  of  the  system ;  and  loss  of  nervous  influence, 
however  induced.  Another  cause,  but  one  which,  I  presume,  seldom  exerts 
much  influence,  is  pregnancy.  It  is  barely  possible  to  imagine  that,  during 
this  state,  there  may  be  such  an  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  affected  parts 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  foetus  as  to  retard,  and,  perhaps,  even  temporarily 
prevent,  the  formation  of  callus.  In  the  few  cases  of  this  kind  which  have 
fallen  under  my  observation,  I  have  not,  however,  witnessed  such  an  effect, 
and  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  this  influence  has  been  greatly 
magnified,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  almost  wholly  chimerical.  The  same  remarks 
are  applicable  to  suckling.  Another  cause,  probably  much  more  efficient,  as 
well  as  much  more  common,  than  the  one  just  alluded  to,  is  the  protracted 
and  inordinate  use  of  ardent  spirits,  weakening  the  nutritive  energies  of  the 
system,  and  rendering  the  blood  and  its  vessels  unfit  for  the  performance  of 
the  important  duties  assigned  to  them  in  the  reparative  process. 

Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  great  pains  should  always  be  taken  to  disco- 
ver it,  with  a  view  to  its  early  and  efficient  rectification.  Should  it  consist 
in  debility,  however  induced,  the  patient  must  at  once  be  put  upon  the  use 
of  nutritious  food  and  drinks,  as  porter,  ale,  wine,  or  brandy,  aided,  if  neces- 
sary, by  tonics,  of  which  iron  and  quinine  are  generally  the  most  eligible. 
A  gouty  or  rheumatic  state  of  the  constitution  is  best  remedied  by  purga- 
tives, acid  drinks,  and  colchicum.  Tertiary  symptoms  should  be  met  by 
iodide  of  potassium,  either  alone  or  in  union  with  mercury,  the  latter  of 
which  should  sometimes  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  slight  ptyalism.  Debi- 
lity from  drunkenness  must  be  counteracted  by  the  judicious  employment  of 
ardent  spirits,  such,  if  possible,  as  the  patient  has  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
previously  to  the  accident. 

The  local  treatment  must  be  regulated  by  the  circumstances  of  each  par- 
ticular case.  The  precise  cause  of  the  tardy  or  imperfect  union  must,  if  pos- 
sible, be  clearly  ascertained,  and  immediately  remedied  by  appropriate  mea- 
sures. If  it  depends  upon  too  much  motion,  greater  quietude  must  be 
insured ;  any  defect  of  contact  must  be  redressed  by  a  more  accurate  adjust- 
ment of  the  ends  of  the  fragments ;  cold  applications,  if  injurious,  must  be 
discontinued ;  and  any  extraneous  intervening  subslawe^  mvi^\.  \^^  t^\^^^^^ 
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either  by  calling  into  reqaisition  the  agency  of  the  absorbent  vessels,  by 
pressure  and  other  means,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  a  piece  of  dead  bone,  by  the 
knife  and  forceps.  The  cause  of  the  defective  union  having  been  thas  reme- 
died, the  ease  will  be  likely,  of  its  own  accord,  to  proceed  to  a  favorable 
termination,  the  ordinary  principles  of  treatment  being,  of  coarse,  observed. 
The  principal  local  remedies,  besides  those  above  mentioned,  are :  1.  dUa- 
neous  friction,  either  dry  or  moist,  by  means  of  the  bare  hand,  or  with  a  piece 
of  flannel.  If  moist,  various  liniments,  lotions,  or  unguents  may  be  em- 
ployed, and  often  with  decided  benefit,  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  excite  capil- 
lary action  in  and  around  the  ends  of  the  fragments,  thus  promoting  the  for- 
mation of  callus. 

2.  Compression  performed  by  splints  of  leather,  or  binder's  board  and  the 
bandage  ;  or  by  an  apparatus  expressly  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  in- 
tended to  concentrate  the  pressure  at  the  seat  of  the  fracture.  The  compres- 
sion must,  in  all  cases,  be  steady  and  persistent,  as  well  as  uniform  and  gentle. 

3.  Blisters  and  iodine  may  sometimes  be  beneficially  employed.  Their  ap- 
plication is  particularly  indicated  when  the  want  of  union  is  dependent  upon 
undue  vascular  excitement,  and  is,  of  course,  entirely  restricted  to  cases  of 
recent  standing. 

4.  Friction  of  the  ends  of  the  fragments  against  each  other,  as  recommended 
by  Celsus,  and  practised  by  modern  surgeons.  It  should  be  performed  very 
gently,  and  be  repeated  every  four,  six,  or  eight  days,  according  to  its  effects, 
care  being  taken  to  keep  the  limb  at  rest  in  the  intervals  by  an  appropriate 
apparatus. 

5.  Acupuncturation  with  a  long  slender  needle  may  be  tried  ;  or  a  small 
incision  may  be  made  over  the  scat  of  the  injury,  and  a  heated  wire  thrust 
between  the  ends  of  the  fragments. 

6.  Cauterization  of  the  integuments  over  the  seat  of  the  fracture  with  some 
caustic  alkali,  as  recommended  and  successfully  employed,  in  1805,  by  Dr. 
Hartshorne,  of  this  city ;  or  exposure  of  the  ends  of  the  bone,  and  rubbing 
them  over  with  nitrate  of  silver,  as  practised  by  several  modern  surgeons. 

7.  Subcutaneous  division  of  the  ligamentous  bands  between  the  two  ends 
of  the  fragments  has  occasionally  been  successfully  practised.    The  operation 

is  performed  with  an  ordinary  tenotome,  care  being 
Fig.  341.  taken  to  cut  the  parts  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  es- 
yf„„                pecially  over  the  extremities  of  the  broken  pieces. 

f      iriiBM^aV S)         ^'  '^^^^  introduction  of  ivory  pegs,  as  originally 

n  practised  by  Dieffenbach,  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to 

I  two  inches  in  length,  conical  in  shape,  and  inserted 

into  the  ends  of  the  fragments,  previously  pierced 
with  a  gimlet,  seen  in  fig.  341.  They  must  be  forci- 
bly driven  into  the  openings,  and  be  retained  until 
the  consolidating  process  is  well  advanced.  Excel- 
lent and  rapid  cures  often  follow  this  plan,  as  I  have 
witnessed  in  several  instances  in  my  own  practice. 

9.  The  seton,  introduced  into  practice  in  1802,  by 
Dr.  Physick,  is  ordinarily,  in  obstinate  cases,  the 
most  certain  method.  It  should  be  passed  between 
the  ends  of  the  fragments  by  a  long,  thin,  flat  needle, 
sharp  and  lancet-shaped  at  the  point ;  or  when  this 
is  impracticable,  as  near  the  site  of  the  fracture  as 
possible,  for  experience  has  shown  that  this  mode  of 
performing  the  operation  is  nearly  as  successful  as  the  usual  procedure.  The 
foreign  body  is  retained  for  a  variable  period,  longer  in  some  cases  than  in 
others,  and  generally  until  it  has  excited  suppurative  action.  The  patient  is 
carefully  walc\ie&*,  «Avd  \i  lli^  ^^m  and  swelling  become  severe,  the  seton  it 
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at  once  withdrawn.  Immediately  after  the  introdoction,  the  fragments  are 
properly  adjusted,  and  steps  taken,  if  necessary,  to  maintain  extension  and 
connter-extensioD.  In  the  first  case  in  which  this  treatment  was  employed, 
the  seton  was  retained  many  weeks,  and  the  patient  recovered  the  perfect  nse 
of  his  limb.  The  practice  of  withdrawing  the  seton  at  the  end  of  a  few  days, 
as  advised  by  some,  is,  I  think,  objectionable,  for  the  reason  that  it  will 
hardly  have  sufficient  time,  in  such  a  case,  to  excite  the  requisite  degree  of 
inflammatory  action. 

10.  Perforation  of  the  ends  of  the  bone  by  means  of  a  peculiar  instru- 
ment, fig.  342,  an  operation  proposed,  in  1853,.  by  Professor  Brainard,  is 
sometimes  serviceable.  It  consists  in  piercing  subcutaneously  the  extremity 
of  each  fragment  at  several  points,  and  cutting  up  the  intervening  tissue, 
with  a  view  of  exciting  ossific  action.  The  instrument  is  introduced  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  wound  any  important  structure,  and  is  not  withdrawn 
nntii  the  bone  has  been  deeply,  and,  if  need  be,  even  extensively  drilled, 
compression  being  applied  to  prevent  subcutaneous  hemorrhage.  The  ope- 
ration is  repeated  once  a  week,  or  every  ten  days,  until  reunion  has  occurred, 
the  limb  being  in  the  meantime  kept  quietly  at  rest  in  splints,  and  the  treat-' 
ment  being  in  other  respects  conducted  upon  general  principles. 

Fig.  342. 


Bralnard*8  perforator,  reduced  one-half. 

Dr.  Brainard's  plan  is  always  to  begin  the  treatment  with  a  small  instru- 
ment, and  to  make  only  three  perforations.  The  size  of  the  former  and  the 
number  of  the  latter  are  afterwards  gradually  increased  until  he  succeeds  in 
exciting  more  or  less  tenderness,  pain,  and  heat  in  the  parts,  which  are  then 
kept  up  for  some  period.  In  favorable  cases,  a  single  operation  may  suffice ; 
ID  others,  it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  it  four,  six,  or  even  eight  times.  By 
carrying  out  these  rules,  Dr.  Brainard  states  that  he  had,  up  to  May,  1860, 
cared  sixteen  out  of  seventeen  cases  of  ununited  fractures  or  delayed  union. 

11.  Finally,  excision  of  the  ends  of  the  fragments,  an  operation  devised, 
*and  first  performed  in  1760,  by  Mr.  White,  of  England,  is  occasionally  em- 
ployed. Such  an  operation,  however,  should  never  be  resorted  to  without 
doe  deliberation,  and  until  after  the  failure  of  the  more  ordinary  and  simple 
means.  To  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty  of  its  execution,  it  is  by  no  means 
devoid  of  danger ;  indeed,  it  has  not  unfrequently  proved  fatal.  A  very  free 
incision  is  made  through  the  soft  parts  down  to  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone, 
which  are  then  brought  out  at  the  wound  and  retrenched,  either  with  a  stout 
knife,  a  saw,  or  a  pair  of  pliers.  Sometimes  the  mere  removal  of  the  car- 
tilaginous crnst  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  an  object  which  may  be  easily 
accomplished  by  scraping. 

To  maintain  the  freshened  ends  in  accurate  and  steady  apposition,  it 
was  proposed  by  Horean,  in  1805,  to  connect  them  together  by  means  of  a 
wire,  and  to  retain  them  in  this  position  until  the  completion  of  the  cure. 
The  procedure,  which  has,  I  believe,  been  generally  condemned  by  European 
practitioners,  has  been  frequently  employed  in  this  country,  in  consequence, 
apparently,  of  the  high  authority  of  Dr.  J.  Kearney  Rodgers,  who  was  the 
first  to  perform  it  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  consists,  first,  in  cutting 
off  the  ronnded  ends  of  the  fragments ;  secondly,  in  drilling  a  hole  through 
each  ;  and  lastly,  in  tying  them  firmly  together  with  a  silver  wire,  so  as  to 
keep  them  closely  and  evenly  in  contact  during  l\\^  eoiv^o\\^^\Xw^  '^^^^^'^i^ 
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It  16  generally  imagined  that  this  procedare  is  necessarilj  followed  by  tIo- 
lent  inflammation,  jeoparding  both  limb  and  life  ;  bnt  this  is  an  error.  If 
the  operation  be  carefully  performed,  and  the  after-treatment  condncted  opon 
proper  principles,  I  believe  that  it  will  commonly  be  found  to  be  enUrely 
free  from  danger,  while  the  utmost  confidence  may  be  placed  in  its  eflBcacy. 
In  the  only  instance  in  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  employing  this 
method — in  a  case  of  ununited  fracture  of  the  humerus  of  eleven  monthg' 
standing,  in  a  young  man  twenty-two  years  of  age — the  patient  experi- 
enced very  little  pain,  inflammation,  or  fever,  during  any  stage  of  the  treat- 
ment, and  the  result  was,  in  every  respect,  most  satisfactory.  The  following 
is  an  outline  of  this  case,  as  drawn  up  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Gross,  for  the  Louis- 
ville  Medical  Review,  July,  1856.  It  may  be  premised  that  the  fracture  was 
situated  about  three  inches  above  the  condyles,  and  that  various  remedies, 
among  others  Dr.  Brainard's,  had  been  faithfully  but  fruitlessly  employed  for 
its  relief. 

The  patient  being  placed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  a  longitudinal 
incision,  about  three  inches  in  length,  was  made  on  the  posterior  aspect  of 
the  arm,  through  the  triceps  muscle,  over  the  site  of  the  fracture.  The 
lower  fragment  was  found  to  overlap  the  upper  about  an  inch  and  a  half. 
The  ends  of  the  bone  were  surrounded  by  a  strong  fibrous  membrane,  which 
was  firmly  adherent  to  the  neighboring  parts,  and  formed  a  sort  of  shut  sac, 
in  which  the  bone  was  imbedded.  About  an  inch  of  the  lower  portion  of 
the  upper  fragment,  and  half  an  inch  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  lower 
fragment,  were  removed  with  a  delicate  saw ;  but  on  account  of  their  firm 
adhesions,  and  especially  the  shortness  of  the  inferior  piece,  some  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  bringing  them  entirely  into  view.  The  fragments  were 
conical,  rounded,  smooth,  and  invested  with  a  thick,  fibrous  periosteum :  do 
synovial  membrane  or  fluid  existed.  The  next  step  of  the  operation  con- 
sisted in  drilling  the  extremities  of  the  bone,  which  having  been  done  with 
u  common  gimlet,  a  piece  of  wire  was  introduced,  to  maintain  them  in  ap- 
position. The  ends  of  the  wire  were  twisted  together,  and  allowed  to  pro- 
trude from  the  wound,  the  edges  of  which  were  brought  together  by  three 
sutures  and  adhesive  strips.  Two  splints  and  a  roller  being  applied,  the 
arm  was  firmly  supported  in  a  sling.  There  was  very  little  hemorrhage,  and 
no  vessel  required  ligation.  As  the  patient  sufifered  a  great  deal  of  pain,  a 
grain  of  morphia  was  given  immediately  after  the  operation.  Yery  little 
constitutional  disturbance  followed.  Nearly  all  the  wound  healed  by  the 
first  intention,  and  at  no  time  was  there  much  swelling,  discoloration  or  sup- 
puration. At  the  end  of  the  eighth  week,  the  process  of  reunion  had  ad- 
vanced so  far  that  there  was  scarcely  any  perceptible  motion. 

In  a  fortnight  after  this,  the  wire  being  removed,  the  patient  went  home 
perfectly  restored,  the  arm  being  about  an  inch  and  a  half  shorter  than  the 
sound  one.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that,  by  frequent  passive  motion,  the  elbow- 
joint  was  gradually  regaining  its  original  function. 

In  another  case,  that  of  a  man,  aged  thirty-two,  I  treated  with  equal  sac- 
cess,  by  an  operation  of  this  kind,  an  ununited  fracture  of  the  humerus  of 
twenty-seven  months'  standing.  The  ends  of  the  fragments  were  connected 
by  two  silver  wires,  which  were  permanently  retained.  The  case  is  reported 
at  length  in  the  North  American  Medico-Chirurgical  Review  for  July,  1861. 

The  results  of  some  of  the  above  operations  have  been  placed  in  a  striking 
and  interesting  light  by  the  statistics  of  Dr.  Norris.  Thus,  in  forty-six  cases 
in  which  the  seton  was  used,  thirty-six  were  cured,  three  died,  three  were 
partially  relieved,  and  five  experienced  no  benefit.  Of  thirty-eight  cases  of 
resection,  twenty-four  were  cured,  six  died,  one  was  partially  cured,  and 
seven  received  no  benefit.  Of  eight  treated  by  cauterization  of  the  ends  of 
the  fragments,  b\x.  vi^t^  ewi^d.    OC  eleven  cases  in  which  friction  was  em* 
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Fig.  343. 


ployed  all  vere  cored.     It  is  worth;  of  remark  that  the  treatment  hj  the 

ntoD  is  less  sacceBsfol  in  fractare  of  the  femnr  and  bmneras,  tbao  ia  that  of 

any  other  boneB.    The  danger  of  the  more  serere 

operations,  especially  the  seton  and  resection, 

follows  the  same  laws  as  in  ampntation,  increas- 

iDg  with  the  size  of  the  limb  and  its  proximity 

to  the  trank. 

Whatever  plan  of  treatment  be  adopted,  it  is 
impossible  to  be  too  attenti?e  in  the  after-man- 
agement of  the  case,  especially  in  secoring  repose 
and  accuracy  of  apposition  to  the  ends  of  the 
fragments.  The  limb  shoald  be  promptly  put 
Dp  in  appropriate  splints,  which  shonld  be  taken 
off  from  time  to  time,  and  carefully  readjusted, 
Jnst  as  in  the  treatment  of  a  recent  fracture.  If 
the  affected  bone  be  one  of  the  lower  extremity, 
as  the  femnr  or  tibia,  it  will  be  well  to  let  the 
patient  walk  aboat  in  the  open  air  upon  crutches, 
particnlarly  if  bo  have  experienced  much  consti- 
tational  change,  the  limb  being  supported  by 
the  admirable  contrivance  of  Professor  Smith, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  appa- 
ratus, as  seen  in  fig.  343,  is  constructed  upon 
the  same  principles  as  the  ordinary  club-foot  ap- 
paratus, consisting  of  a  shoe,  and  of  a  leg  and  a 
thigh-piece,  connected  by  hinges,  and  fastened 
round  the  limb  by  straps  and  bnckles. 

If  any  of  the  more  severe  operations  are  per- 
formed, the  treatment,  for  the  first  few  days,  ma»t 
be  strictly  antiphlogistic,  the  patient  being  most 
carefnily  watched,  lest  the  iuQammation,  running 

too  high,  may  induce  fatal   consequences.     If    sniiih'>>ppHnta>rarnimniiedrn«- 
abscesses  form,  tbey  should  be  promptly  opened,  inn. 

and  the  greatest  attention  should,  throughout, 

be  bestowed  upon  cleanliness.     The  great  danger  to  be  apprehended  after 
BDch  operations  is  from  erysipelas,  pyemia,  and  phlebitis. 

When  all  the  known  remedies,  after  a  thorough  trial,  fail,  and  the  limb  is 
utterly  nseless,  the  only  resource  is  ampntation.  Few  cases,  however,  de- 
manding such  a  terrible  alternative,  will  Ik  likely  to  arise  in  the  present  state 
of  the  science. 
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e  of  inattention  of  the  snrgeon,  or  a  want  of  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  patient,  the  ends  of  a  broken  bone  sometimes  nnite  in  a  very 
SDseemty  and  injarions  manner,  entirely  at  variance  with  the  besuty  and  nse- 
fnlaess  of  the  affected  limb,  as  represented  in  fig.  344.  The  deformity  thus 
arising  may  be  prodnced  by  the  overlapping  of  the  extremities  of  the  frag- 
ments, attended,  of  coarse,  with  corresponding  shortening;  or  it  may  be  owing 
to  the  Imperfect  contact  of  the  two  ends,  thus  occasioning  a  certain  amount 
of  angnlar  displacement,  without  any  abbreviation  of  the  length  of  the  bone. 
]n  whatever  way  the  deformity  may  be  induced,  it  is  ohvioas  that  it  shonld 
be  rectified  at  the  earliest  possible  moment ;  for  the  longer  the  case  is  per- 
mitted to  remain  on  band,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  afford  relief.  There 
are  several  procedures  by  which  this  object  may  he  attained :  1st.  Compret- 
aioD  and  extension ;  2d,  forcible  flexion,  or  ruptnT«  ot  X\ift  ««\Vu',  i   '  ~"" 
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resectioD  of  the  ends  of  the  fragments.     These  methods  are  not,  of  codtk,' 
ail  eqaally  applicable  in  all  cases. 


1st.  The  safest  as  well  as  the  most  simple  procedure,  bat  one  which  is 
applicable  onlj  in  the  more  early  stages  of  vicioas  nnion,  consists  in  apply- 
ing pressare  opposite  to  the  seat  of  the  deformity,  in  the  direction  of  iu 
coDvexity.  This  may  be  ctBciently  done  by  means  of  appropriate  splints  and 
bandages,  or  with  an  apparatus  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose,  pro- 
vided with  pads  and  screws,  and  appliances  for  making  extension  and  connter- 
exteusion,  pnrticnlarly  if  there  be  marked  shortening.  It  is  not  necessary  U> 
give  any  descriptions  of  these  contrivances,  as  they  may  be  readily  fabricated 
by  any  ingenious  mechanic,  or  even  by  the  surgeon  himself.  No  prelimiusry 
treatment  will  be  required.  It  is  nonsense  to  suppose  that  we  can  soften  the 
callus  by  cataplasms  and  fomentations  in  such  cases.  The  compression  and 
extension  should  be  made,  at  first,  iu  as  gentle  &  manner  as  possible,  and  be 
gradually  increased  and  steadily  maintained  np  to  the  point  of  easy  tole- 
rance, being  occasionally  intermitted  if  productive  of  pain,  or  likely  to  indaee 
excoriation. 

2dly.  If  the  preceding  method  fail,  or  is  inapplicable,  recourse  may  be 
had  to  forcible  extension,  or  rupture  of  the  callus,  thus  compelling  the  dis- 
placed fragments  to  retrace  their  steps.  This  plan  also  is  chieSy  applicable 
to  recent  cases,  but  occasionally  it  has  been  employed  at  the  end  of  six,  eight, 
ten,  or  even  twelve  necks.  I  have  myself  successrully  employed  it  at  the 
expiration  of  the  second  month,  and  repeatedly  within  the  first  three  weeks. 
It  would  be  diSicalt  to  say  when  it  should  lie  refrained  from  ;  much  will 
necessarily  depend  upon  circumstances,  for  in  one  case  the  union  may  be  firm 
in  a  month,  while  in  another,  perhaps  equally  simple,  if  not  more  so,  twice  or 
thrice  that  period  may  elapse  before  it  becomes  consolidated.  Perhaps  u 
good  s  guide  as  any  would  be  the  existence  of  slight  mobility  between  the 
ends  of  the  fragmeuts;  if  the  union  is  very  strong,  the  attempt  to  break  il 
might  be  attended  with  fractnre  of  the  bone  above  or  below  the  seat  of  the 
callos,  and  so  complicate  the  case.  Besides,  the  operation,  except  in  the 
more  simple  forms  of  the  affection,  should  not  be  nndertaken  withoat  some 
preparation  of  the  system,  as  it  is  occasionally  followed  by  violent  inflamma- 
tion,  erysipelas,  abscess,  and  even  death. 

The  operation  is  easily  performed,  before  the  onion  has  become  consoli- 
dated, simply  by  bending  the  limb  over  the  knee,  the  patient  being  completely 
narcotized  by  chloroform,  or  by  placing  it  upon  a  table,  and  applying  prei- 
Bore  upon  the  &\&tB\  exXtftmWm  d^  \li%  ft^^ments.    When  the  case  is  of  loof 
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standing,  and  the  anion  firm,  the  callos  can  only  be  broken  by  the  employ- 
ment of  force  applied  by  some  special  apparatus,  designed  either  to  act 
directly  upon  the  callos,  or  by  means  of  a  weight  appended  to  the  distal 
extremity  of  the  bone,  the  fractured  part  projecting  slightly  over  the  edge  of 
the  table,  while  the  portion  of  the  limb  containing  the  npper  fragment  is 
carefolly  held  down  by  assistants.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  experiments, 
performed  by  Jacquemin,  Bosch,  (Esterlen,  and  others,  that  the  callus  of  a 
thigh-bone,  broken  fifty  days  previously,  will  require  a  weight  of  from  fifty  to 
sixty  pounds  to  sever  the  fragments  at  the  seat  of  the  callus. 

3dly.  When  the  union  is  complete,  and  the  preceding  methods  have  either 
failed  or  are  inapplicable,  trial  may  be  made  of  the  plan  of  Dr.  Brainard,  con- 
sisting in  the  partial  division  of  the  bone,  the  object  l>eing  to  weaken  it  in 
snch  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  its  more  ready  fracture,  or  gradual  bending  by 
systematic  compression,  as  the  new  osseous  matter  becomes  softened  from  the 
effects  of  the  inflammation  consequent  upon  the  operation.  The  perforation 
is  effected  subcutaneously  by  means  of  a  drill,  the  point  of  which  is  about 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  If  it  is  intended  to  break  the  bone,  this 
should  be  done  at  once,  and  the  limb  immediately  placed  in  a  suitable  appa- 
ratus. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rectification  is  to  be  effected  by  bending, 
DO  formal  measures,  for  this  purpose,  should  be  adopted  for  the  first  eight  or 
ten  days,  or  until  the  osseous  tissues  have  undergone  a  certain  amount  of 
softening.  Several  cases,  including  one  by  Dr.  Brainard  himself,  have  been 
successfully  treated  by  this  plan  since  he  first  directed  attention  to  it  in  Janu- 
ary, 1859. 

4thly.  Other  means  failing,  the  only  resource  that  remains  is  excision  of  a 
portion  of  bone  at  the  seat  of  the  fracture,  along  with  a  portion  of  the  callus. 
With  this  procedure,  the  origin  of  which  dates  back  to  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  which  was  revived  in  the  early  part  of  this,  are  asso- 
ciated the  names  of  a  number  of  distinguished  surgeons,  both  in  Europe  and 
ID  the  United  States;  in  the  latter,  those  of  Parry,  Stevens,  Mutter,  Barton, 
and  Pancoast,  nearly  all  of  whom  have  performed  the  operation  successfully. 
The  operation  consists  in  exposing  the  extremities  of  the  broken  bone,  and 
removing,  with  the  saw  or  pliers,  a  sufficient  piece  to  admit  of  accurate  coap- 
tation of  the  raw  surfaces.  The  case  is  afterwards  treated  as  one  of  ordinary 
compound  fracture. 

Finally,  when  relief  is  impracticable  by  any  of  the  means  now  described, 
and  the  limb  is  sadly  in  the  way  of  comfort  and  usefulness,  the  individual 
being  perhaps  obliged  to  labor  for  his  daily  subsistence,  the  only  alternative 
is  either  to  abandon  him  to  his  fate  or  to  resort  to  amputation. 

In  1851,  I  met  with  an  instance  of  compound  fracture  of  the  tibia,  in  a 
young  man  of  nineteen,  in  whom  about  two  inches  of  that  bone,  near  its 
middle,  had  been  shot  away,  two  years  previously,  by  a  rifle  ball.  The  fibula 
had  remained  intact,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  stiff  leather  splint,  forming  a  case 
which  reached  from  just  Ijelow  the  knee  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
ankle,  progression  was  performed  with  tolerable  ease,  though  not  without  the 
Qse  of  a  crutch.  If  the  deficiency  of  bone  had  been  somewhat  less,  I  should 
have  been  tempted  to  cut  away  a  portion  of  the  fibula,  and,  after  refreshing 
the  end  of  the  tibia,  to  approximate  the  bones  by  silver  wire;  fully  antici- 
pating a  good  cure. 

8.    DISEASES  OF  THE  CALLUS. 

The  callus,  like  all  new  tissues,  is  liable  to  different  diseases,  both  daring 
its  development  and  after  its  completion,  more  or  less  hostile  to  its  welfare 
and  perpetuity.  Some  of  these  affections  have  a  local  origin,  some  depend 
npon  the  8tat«  of  the  constitution,  and  others,  aga\n,  E«^m  \a  ^t^ftkih  ^^8ba 
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nature  of  both  of  these.  Deficiency  of  the  callns,  although  not,  properly 
speaking,  a  disease,  may,  nevertheless,  become  a  source  of  great  difficnlty  oa 
account  of  its  inability  to  subserve  the  purpose  of  a  supporting  medium.  The 
causes  which  may  induce  this  condition,  and  the  means  of  remedying  it,  when 
it  exists,  have  already  been  pointed  out 

An  exuberant  callus  is  by  no  means  uncommon;  it  occasionally  arises  with- 
out any  obvious  cause,  but  more  generally  it  is  dependent  upon  the  separation 
of  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone,  as  if  nature  were  determined  to  effect  union, 
despite  of  the  neglect  of  the  surgeon.     The  annexed  cut,  fig.  345,  from  a 

Fig.  345. 


Exab«raiit  callus  after  fracture  of  the  thigh. 

drawing  of  a  specimen  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Professor  Cobb,  of  the 
University  of  Louisville,  afifords  a  graphic  illustration  of  an  excess  of  this 
substance,  obviously  produced  in  this  way.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
preparations  of  the  kind  that  I  have  seen.  The  fracture,  which  was  oblique, 
and  situated  just  above  the  middle  of  the  right  femur,  had  evidently  occoired 
several  years  before  death.  The  callus,  exceedingly  porous  in  its  strncture, 
and  very  brittle,  is  eleven  inches  in  circumference  at  the  widest  part,  by  six 
inches  in  length.  From  its  superior  extremity  are  detached  two  processes, 
which  overlap  the  upper  fragment,  and  must  have  materially  impeded  the 
action  of  the  muscles  of  the  limb. 

Exuberance  of  the  callus  is  occasionally  produced  by  the  presence  of  pieces 
of  dead  bone,  which  it  thus  incloses  as  foreign  bodies  are  sometimes  inclosed 
by  a  cyst,  or  a  wall  of  plastic  matter.  The  sheath  thus  formed,  however,  is 
always  imperfect,  openings  existing  in  it  in  different  parts  of  its  extent  for 
the  purposes,  apparently,  of  drainage.  Neglected  or  badly-treated  commi- 
nuted fractures,  caused  by  gunshot,  railway,  and  other  severe  injury,  are  not 
unfrequently  followed  by  an  extraordinary  redundancy  of  callus ;  and  as  the 
effect  of  this  substance  is  to  incarcerate  the  fragments  of  the  broken  bone, 
profuse  discharge,  generally  of  an  unhealthy,  fetid,  and  sanious  character, 
may  be  thus  kept  up  for  almost  an  indefinite  period.  The  proper  remedy 
obviously  is  the  extraction  of  the  dead  fragment,  a^rocedure  occasionally  of 
a  very  embarrassing  character,  especially  when  the  callus  is  situated  in  a  bone 
thickly  covered  by  muscles,  or  in  close  proximity  with  important  vessels  and 
nerves.  In  the  case  of  Lieut.  Adams,  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  I 
removed  not  less  than  twenty-four  pieces  of  this  kind,  some  of  them  of  con- 
siderable size,  having  previously  made  a  long  incision  over  the  tumor  in  front 
of  the  thigh.  With  the  aid  of  chisels,  gouges  and  pliers,  riddance  was 
effected  with  but  little  loss  of  blood,  and  with  no  pain,  as  the  patient  wts 
thoroughly  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  Although  the  number  of  dead 
pieces  was  unusually  great,  yet  such  was  the  size  and  firmness  of  the  calks 
that,  notwithstanding  it  was  obliged  to  be  divided  in  almost  every  direction, 
no  separation  of  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  ensued,  and  the  patient,  after 
having  recovered  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  operation,  was  able  to 
walk  about  as  before.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  fracture  had  occurred 
nine  monllia  pi«N\o\i%\^  ixom  «.  V^Vq^  \a^  asi  escapette  ball. 
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.The  callas  is  sqbject  to  extraordinary  brittleness,  arising  from  an  excess  of 
earthj  matter.  Such  an  event  may  occar  at  a  comparatively  early  period, 
as  a  result  of  causes  whose  true  nature  is  not  always  easy  of  detection.  I 
believe,  however,  that  fragility  of  the  callus  is  more  frequently  met  with  in 
persons  of  a  gouty,  rheumatic,  and  V^philitic  state  of  the  system,  than  in 
any  other  class  of  individuals.  However,  induced,  the  slightest  injury,  as  a 
mere  twist  of  the  bone,  or  even  muscular  exertion,  is  generally  capable  of 
fractoring  it,  and,  consequently,  of  re-separating  the  ends  of  the  fragments. 

Finally,  calluA  is  subject  to  softening,  disintegration,  and  absorption,  if 
not,  also,  to  the  fatty  degeneration.  The  capses  under  whose  influence  these 
changes  are  effected  are  not  always,  or,  perhaps,  even  generally,  distinguish- 
able.  In  some  cases  they  are  plainly  due  to  undue  compression,  as  from  tight 
bandaging;  in  others,  they  are  induced  by  premature  exercise.  Occasionally, 
the  absorption  can  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  inordinate  use  of  mercury,  car- 
ried to  profuse  salivation ;  or  it  may  be  owing  to  a  syphilitic  taint  of  the 
system,  especially  when  this  affection  has  reached  its  third  stage,  in  which 
the  bones  and  periosteum  are  so  constantly,  and  often  so  seriously  involved. 
But  the  most  common  cause,  perhaps,  of  all,  is  an  impoverished  and  diseased 
state  of  the  blood,  from  the  use  of  improper  food,  and  especially  from  the 
want  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  vegetables  and  subacid  fruits.  The 
influence  of  ill  health  arising  from  this  cause  upon  the  condition  of  the  callus, 
was  strikingly  exemplified  in  Lord  Anson's  voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in 
which  many  of  the  crew  suffered  severely  from  scurvy.  It  was  noticed  that 
those  who  had  formerly  had  fractures  were  attacked  with  absorption  of  the 
callus,  speedily  terminating  in  disunion  of  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone. 
Cicatrices,  whether  the  result  of  the  healing  of  wounds  or  of  ulcers,  experi- 
enced a  similat  fate,  the  parts  breaking  out  into  open  sores,  remarkably  pale, 
languid,  flabby,  and  difficult  of  cure.  Similar  effects  are  occasionally  observed 
to  follow  attacks  of  typhoid  fever  and  anemic  states  of  the  system,  however 
engendered. 

'  The  treatment  of  softening  and  breaking  down  of  the  callus  must  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  due  irtquiry  into  which  should,  there- 
fore, always  Ije  made  as  a  preliminary  step.  Tight  bandages  and  splints  are 
removed ;  premature  exercise  is  avoided  ;  iodide  of  potassium  and  mercury 
are  tfdministered  if  the  cause  is  obviously  of  a  syphilitic  flature ;  scurvy  is 
reffeved  by  a  change  of  diet,  especially  the  use  of  subacid  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles ;  and  anemia  is  met  with  tonics  and  stimulants,  as  iron  and  quinine,  with 
milk  punch  and  nutrjtious  food. 


SECT.  XVI. — FRACTURES  OF  PARTICULAR  BONEa 

1.  HEAD  AND  TRUNK. 
FRACTURES  OF  THE  NASAL  BONES. 

Falls  and  bh)ws  are  the  causes  of  this  fracture,  which  may  be  either  simple 
or  complicated  ;  oblique,  transverse,  or  longitudinal ;  limited  to  one  bone  or 
extended  over  l)oth.  It  is  usually  attended  with  severe  injury  of  the  soft 
parts,  and  sometimes  with  fracture  of  the  ascending  process  of  the  superior 
maxillai^r  bone.  Occasionally,  again,  but  more  rarely,  there  is  a  separation 
of  the  nasal  cartilages,  or  fracture  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  the  vomer,  or  tur- 
binated! bone.  The  symptoms  are  generally  well  marked,  except  when  there 
is  considerable  swelling  of  the  integuments,  in  which  ease  the  nature  of  the 
lesion  may  eaidly  be  overlooked,  perhaps  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  patient. 
If  an  examination  1)e  made  soon  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accvd^^^vVk^^^crab 
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will  be  foand  to  be  ont  of  shape,  from  displacement  of  the  fragments,  one  of 
which  may  be  depressed  towards  the  nostril,  while  the  other  may  form  an 
nnnsual  prominence  beneath  the  skin.  Crepitation  is  also  commonly  distin- 
^ishable,  especially  if  the  fractiTre  be  multiple,  or  the  bone  broken  into 
several  pieces.  In  all  cases,  the  poinC  of  the  finger  should  be  passed  over 
the  surface  of  the  nose,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  there  be  any 
irregularity  or  mobility,  as  there  will  be  almost  sure  to  be  if  there  is  a  frac- 
ture. If,  after  this,  there  be  still. some  doubt,  it  will  be  well  to  introduce' a 
large  probe,  metallic  bougie,  or  grooved  director  into  thi  nostril,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  counter-pressure,  while  pressure  is  applied  in  the  opposite 
direction  with  the  end  of  the  finger.  When  there  is  a  wound,  denuding  the 
bone,  the  diagnosis  will  seldom  be  difficult.* 

More  or  less  bleeding  generally  attends  this  accident;  occasionally,  inaeed, 
it  is  quite  profuse,  and  in  one  instance  it  is  said  to  have  proved  fatal.  An- 
other symptom  which  is  sometimes^  present,  is  emphysema  at  the  root  of  the 
nose,  extending  along  the  eyebrows.  It  usually  comes  on  within  a  short  time 
after  the  accident,  and  is  owing  to  an  escape  of  air  from  the  nostril  across  a 
rent  of  the  mucous  membrane  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  It  is  io 
itself  of  no  moment,  as  it  usually  disappears  spontaneously  in  a  few  days. 
Sometimes  violent  head  symptoms  attend  these  fractures,  depending  upon  the 
intimate  connection  between  the  nasal  and  frontal  bones,  .which  permits  the 
jarring  effects  of  the  blow  of  fall  to  be  communicated  to  the  brain  and  its 
envelops.  •  ,  " 

Fracture  of  the  nasal  bones  is  not  always  free  from  danger^  although,  in 
general,  it  is  so,  the  patient  recovering  without  any  untoward  symptoms. 
Real  danger  to  life  is  to  be  apprehended  only  when  there  is  serious  cerebral 
involvement,  a^  when  the  lesion  is  associated  with  fracture  of*  the  cribriform 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  separation  of  the  dura  mater  at  the  anterior  part 
of  the  base  of  the  skull,  copious  effusion  of  blood,  or  severe  concussion  of 
the  brain.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  patient  may  die  from-  shock,  from 
compression,  or  from  inflammation.  The  prognosis  should,  therefore,  Re 
guarded,  especially  as  the  degree  of  danger  cannot  always  be  estimated  by 
the  amonnt  of  visible  injury.  If  the  fracture  is  multiple,  or  the  bones  are 
crushed  in,  more  or  less  deformity  may  be  expected  after  the  cure. 

The  reduction  is  generally  easy.  The  patient  being  seated  upon  a  chair, 
with  his  head  resting  against  the  breast  of  an  assistant,  any  depression  tllat 
may  exist  is  to  be  remedied  by  means  of  a  female  catheter  or  groov^  direc- 
tor, inserted  into  the  nostril,  and  naade  to  bear  against  the  displaced  frag- 
ment until  it  has  resumed  its  proper  level.  Sometimes  a  good  deal  of  pres- 
sure and  counter-pressure  will  be  necessary,  while  at  other  times  hardly  any 
manipulation  whatever  will  be  required,  the  mere  passage  of  the  finger  over 
the  seat  of  the  fracture  being  sufficient  to  adjust  the  fragments.  When  the 
nasal  septum,  or  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  is  thrown  out  of 
place,  restoration  may  be  effected  by  means  of  the  finger,  or  some  suitable 
instrument,  introduced  into  the  nostril. 

•When  the  fragments  have  been  restored  to  their  natural  level,  they  will 
usually  retain  their  position  with  little  or  no  difficulty.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  have  a  tendency  to  cave  in,  or  to  fall  asunder,  in  spite  of  everything 
that  can  be  done  to  counteract  it.  The  best  remedy  is  a  stout,  adhesive  strip, 
carried  across  the  bridge  of  the  nose  from  one  cheek  to  the  other ;  the  plas- 
ter promptly  adheres  to  the  skin,  and  assuming  the  shape  of  the  nose,  effect- 
ually prevents  further  displacement.  The  older-  sufgeons  were  in  the  habit 
of  counteracting  this  occurrence  by  stuffing  the  nostrils  with  dossils  of  lint, 
smeared  with  ointment,  and  frequently  changed  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness. 
Subsequently,  metallic  tubes  were  recommended,  and  in  modern  times  tubes 
of  gum  elastic  baxe  been  used.    All  such  contrivances  are  now  very  properly 
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dispensed  with ;  or,  if  they  are  e?er  employed,  it  is  in  cases  where  it  is  im- 
possible, in  conseqaence  of  th^  manner  in  which  the  bones  have  been  crushed, 
to  remedy  the  displacement  in  any  other  way. 

The  symptoms  which  nsaally  follow,  this  accident,  snch  as  inflammation  of 
the  pituitary  membrane,  and  swelling  of  the  nose  and  face,  are  combated  by 
general  and  local  bleeding,  purgatives,  and  other  antiphlogistics.  The  brain 
is  carefully  watched,  and  any  untoward  symptom  met  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  Hemorrhage  \»  restrained  by  cold  applications,  and  elevation  of 
the  head  and  arms ;  if  obstinate,  by  plugging  up  the  nostrils. 

Ncual  Cartilages. — The  nasal  cartilages  are  sometimes  broken,  or  broken 
and  partially  detached  from  the  nasul  and  maxillary  bones,  the  most  common 
^ cause  of  the  accident  being  a  violent  blow  or  fall,  inflicting  perhaps  at  the  same 
time  serious  injury  upon  the  soft  parts.  The  nature  of  the  case  can  seldom  be 
mistaken.  When  the  cartilages  are  displaced  inwards  the  nose  will  necessa- 
rily be  more  er  lesS  flattened  and  depressed,  and  the  effects  will  assume  in- 
creased-^mportance  if  the  lesion  be  conjoined  with  fracture  of  the  nasal  bones 
and  the  cartilaginous  septum.  The  treatment  must  be  conducted  upon  gene- 
ral principles.  The  gr^at  aim  should  be  to  preserve  the  contour  of  the  nose; 
«nd  hence,  after  having  restored  the  parts  to  their  proper  relations,  it  may 
be  necefis&Tj  to  plug  the  jiostrils  with  lint,  well  oiled,  a  metallic  tube  having 
previously  been  inserted  to  facilitate  respiration.  Leeches  may  be  required 
to  moderate  inflammation. 

In  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  forty,  brought  to  the  Jefferson  College  Clinic 
•last  September  by  Dr.  MaWhinnev,  the  septum,  broken  into  several  pieces 
four  months  previously,  encroacheu  so  much  upon  the  left  nostril  as  to 'cause 
almost  complete  obstruction  tf  respiration  on  that  side.  In  order  to  afford 
relief  I  was  compelled  to  cut  away  the  whole  of  the  offending  part  with  a 
probe-pointed  bistoury.  The  nose  seemed  to  have  been  very  little  deformed 
by  the  accident. 

.   FRACTURES  OF  THE  UPPER  JAW. 

A  fracture  of  the  upper  jaw  implies  the  application  of  direct  mechanical 
injury,  in  a  concentrated  and  severe  form.  No  ordinary  force  could  produce 
such  a  result  In  a  few  instances  it  has  been  caused  by  contre-coup,  the  head 
and  lower  jaw  being  wedged  in  between  two  hard,  resisting  bodies.  Portions 
of  the  alveolar  process,  of  variable  shape,  and  even  of  large  size,  are  some- 
times broken  off  \n  the  operation  of  extracting  teeth.  There  is  nothing  defi- 
nite at  all  in  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  fracture,  since  it  may  affect  any 
portion  of  the  bone,  its  body,  ascending  process,  horizontal  plate,  or  alveolar 
process.  It  is  always  accompanied  by  severe  injury  of  the  soft  and  hard 
parts,  and  is  usually  of  easy  recognition,  simple  inspection,  or  touch,  com- 
monly sufficing  for  the  purpose.  The  accident  is  apt  to  be  followed  by 
violent  inflammation,  requiring  prompt  measures  for  its  relief. 

In  the  reduction,  pressure  and  counter-pressure* are  chiefly  relied  upon, 
the  parts  being  moulded  gently  into  their  natural  position  by  the  fingers, 
either  alon^,  or  aided,  as  in  fracture  of  the  horizontal  plate  of  the  bone,  by 
the  grooved  director  inserted  in  the  nostril.  If  the  alveolar  process  has 
suffered, -it  may  become  necessary  to  secure  its  proper  maintenance  by  tying 
together  several  of  the  contiguous  teeth  by  thin  silver  wire.  Whatever  may 
be  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  rule  is,  if  possible,  to  save  all,  and  tf^ke  away 
nothing. 

FRAOTUBES  OF  THE  MALAR  BONE. 

4 

Fracture  of  the  malar  bone  is  so  very  rare  as  ^  require  merely  a  passing 
notice.     Like  fracture  of  the  upper  jaw,  it  is  always  yrodwe^d  b^  dVt^XTtfy^ 
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lence,  U  invariablf  attended  with  serere  coutaBioD,  if  not  with  other  iiyarj, 
of  the  soft  parts,  is,  in  general,  readily  recognized,  is  liable  to  be  followed  by 
high  in fiam Illation,  and  ia  easy  or  diScnlt  of  raanagemeot  according  as  there 
is  displacement  or  do  displacement  When  the  broken  part  has  sunk  down 
beyond  its  natural  level,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  raise  it,  especially  if 
there  be  already  a  woand  dcnading  the  bone,  and-admitting  of  the  insenion 
of  a  suitable  lever ;  if  not,  an  indsioD  is  made,  pcovided  it  aeeis  probablp 
that  there  will  be  (Unsightly  deformity  after  the'  care  ia  effected,  if  the  frag- 
ment be  left  in  its  abnormal  sitnation.  Such  a  procedure,  although  con- 
demned by  some  high  authorities,  is  much  better,  il  appears  to  rac,  than  to 
leave  the  bone  where  it  was  thrown  by  the  accident  Fracture  of  the  sygo- 
matic .process  of  the  temporal  bone,  also  exceedingly  rare.  Is  treated  upon 
similar  principles  to  that  just  described. 

FRACTtntES  OF  THE  LOWEB  JAW, 

The  lower  jaw-bone  may  be  broken  in  any  portion  of  its  extent,  not  except- 
ing even  the  symphysis.  Fracture  here,  however,  is  uncommon,  and  js  met 
with  chiefly  Id  young  subjects,  before  the  complete  union  of  the  two  opposita 
halves  of  the  bone.  The  most  common  site  of  fracture  is  the  body  of  the 
maxtlla,  towards  its  anterior  extremity,  as  seen  in  fig.  346 ;  and  Dext  in  point 
of  frequency,  at  least  accordiog  to  my 
Fig.  346.  observation,   is  its    asceodiog  rsmiu. 

The_  condyle.  Deck,  and  coroDoid  pnn, 
cess'  are  seldom  brokeo.  The  fracture 
may  be  transverse,  oblique,  or  longito* 
dinal ;  'single  or  multiple ;  simple  or 
complicated.  When  the  bone  yields  at 
two  points,  there  will  necessarily  be 
three  fragments ;  cases  occur  in  which 
the  number  is  still  greater,  the  bone 
being  literally  crushed.  Ilouzelot  has 
published  the  particulars  of  one  in  which 
FncinrsDr  ih«]«ir.  the  bone  WBs  broken  at  both  condyles, 

through  both  coronoid  processes,  aud 
at  the  symphysis,  the  Occident  having  happened  by  a  fall  from  a  height 
Sometimes  the  lesion  is  limited  to  the  alveolar  process,  or  this  process  gives 
way  along  with  the  body  of  the  jaw.  In  either  event,  there  will  be  involve- 
pient  of  the  gnniB  and  teeth,  with,  perhaps,  extensive  separation  of  the  latter, 
or  even  complete  evalgion.  Occasionally  a  longitudinal  fracture  of  the  t>ody 
of  the  bone  is  intersected  at  each  cxiremity  by  a  transverse  or  oblique  one. 
The  accident,  which  rarely  occurs  before  the  age  of  manhood,  is  mach  more 
freqnent  in  thalcs  than  in  females. 

The  most  common  cattse  of  fracture  of  the  inferior  jaw  is  direct  violence, 
as  a  fall,  blow,  or  kick.  •  I  have  seen  not  less  than  four  instancy  where  it 
was  produced  by  a  blow  with  the  list  npen  the  chin  or  side  of  t^e  bon^  one 
of  the  cases  being  A  healthy  lad  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age;' the 
others,  persona  between  twenlj-five  and  thirty-two.  A  very  common  caoM 
of  this  fracture  is  the  kick  of  a  horse.  Dentists  often  break  off  portions  of 
the  alveolar  process  in  their  efforts  to  extract  teeth.  Sometimes  frightfal 
injnry  is. produced  in  this  way:  Muscular  action  is  capable  of  breakiogtbe 
lower  jaw.  An  old  man,  aged  upwards  of  seventy,  an  oat-patient  of  the 
Jefferson  College  Clinic,  presenled  himself  to  Professor  Psncoaat  in  January, 
1857,  on  accoun^of  a- fracture  of  the  neck  of  this  bone,  caused  the  night 
before  in  a  violent  paroxysm  of  coughing.  The  symptoms  were  nnraistau* 
ble.    Tbe  ei'^\oam  of  ^a^der  iu  firing  off  a  pistol  within  the  month  has  alM< 
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been  known  to  give  rise  to  the  accident.     Finally,  the  jaw-bone  is  sometimes 
broken  on  one  side  bj.a  blow  npon  the  opposite,  or  by  coanter-stroke. 

The  symptoms  denotive  of  fracture  of  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw  are  gene- 
rally 80  well  defin^  as  to  render  it  easy  to  form  a  correct  diagnosis.  Crepita^ 
tion  can  almost  alwayd  be  observed  in  moving  the  fragments,  and  npon  looking 
into  the  mouth  the  teeth  will  usually  be  found  to  have  lost  their  natural  rela- 
tions. There  is  also  commonly  a  perceptible  inequality  at  the  inferior  border 
of  the  bone,  which  may  always  be  increased  by  motion,  and  which  is  of  itself 
Bnfficient  to  point  out  the  character  of  the  injury.  When  the  jaw  has  given 
way  on  each  side,  the  central  piece  will  be  drawn  downwards  by  the  action 
of  the  muscles  of  the  throat,  the  front  teeth  will  be  out  of  their  normal  posi» 
tion,  and  the  mouth  will  be  open  and  distorted. 

When  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  is  broken,  there  will  be  a  grating  noise  at  the 
site  of  fractnre,  and  excessive  pain  near  the  ear.  From  the  fact  that  the 
masseter  muscle  is  attached  to  and  covers  in  both  fragments,  it  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  that  there  is  any  considerable  displacement. 

A  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  is  easily  detected,  unless  the  subject  is 
Tery  fat,  by  the  crepitation  produced  on  moving  the  jaw,  by  the  preternatural 
mobility  in  front  of  the  ear,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  the  body  of  the  bone 
is  dragged  forward  by  the  action  of  thb  external  pterygoid  muscle.  Similar 
symptoms  will  characterize  fracture  of  the  condyle  of  the  bone. 

In  addition  to  the  symptoms  now  described  as  characterizing  fractnre  of 
different  portions  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  there  will  be  more  or  less  impedi- 
ment in  speaking  and  swallowing,  difficulty  in  closing  the  mouth,  and  inability 
to  masticate.  The  patient  experiences  severe  pain  at  the  seat  of  fracture, 
which  is  aggravated  by  motion  and  manipulation.  The  soft  parts  arc  usually 
considerably  contused,  if  not  also  lacerated,  and  there  is  often  smart  hemor- 
rhage, either  from  wound  of  the  mucous  membrane  or  rupture  of  the  inferior 
dental  artery. 

'  Simple  fractures  of  this  bone  usually  get  well  in  from  four  to  five  weeks, 
without  any  deformity  or  functional  impediment.  Those  of  the  neck  require 
a  longer  time,  and  more  care  in  their  management,  than  those  of  the  body 
and  ramus.  Complicated  fractures,  on  the  contrary,  are  often  followed  by 
severe  suffering,  caused  either  directly  by  the  resulting  inflammation,  or  by 
some  of  its  more  serious  consequences,  as  abscess,  caries,*  and  necrosis.  I 
have  known,  more  than  once,  a  patient  to  become  much  emaciated  from  his 
inability  to  take  appropriate  nourishment  during  the  long  confinement  of  his 
jaw. 

During  the  reduction  of  fractures  of  this  bone,  the  patient  should  be  seated 
npon  a  chair,  his  head  being  supported  npon  the  breast  of  an  assistant,  and 
firmly  held.  The  surgeon,  passing  his  fingers  along  the  base  of  the  jaw,  sup- 
posing that  it  is  the  body  that  is  broken,  moulds  the  parts  into  a  proper 
shape,  and  then,  closing  the  mouth,  sees  that  the  lower  teeth  rest  fairly 
against  the  upper.  When  the  fragments  overlap  each  other,  they  must  be 
drawn  in  opposite  directions,  when  the  slightest  pressure  will  generally  suffice 
to  effect  their  reduction.  If  any  of  the  teeth  are  loosened,  or  partially  forced 
from  their  sockets,  and  they  are  perfectly  sound  in  other  respects,  they  should 
by  all  means  be  retained,  being  secured,  if  need  be,  to  the  adjacent  ones,  by 
a  strong  ligature,  or  a  thin  silver  wire.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  treat 
snch  teeth  as  extraneous  bodies,  it  being  believed  that  they  were  incapable  of 
re-adhesion ;  but  more  enlarged  observation  has  shown  the  fallacy  of  this 
opinion,  and  the  practice  would,  therefore,  be  highly  reprehensible. 

The  fractnre  being  reduced,  as  may  always  be  known  by  the  evenness  of 
the  dental  arch  and  of  the  inferior  margin  of  the  jaw,  a  piece  of  pasteboard, 
or,  what  is  preferable,  of  felt,  is  wet  with  hot  water,  and  aeonrately  adapted 
to  the  base  and  sides  of  the  jaw,  so  as  to  fomi  A  ffam  wasiA.iDit  ^    T^ 
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being  lined  nith  wadding,  and  covered  with  a  light  compress,  long  enoagli 
to  extend  f|-om  the  angles  of  the  jaw  nearl;  to  the  chin,  is  now  confined  by  ■ 
roller  carried  round  the  top. of  the  head  in  the  forra  of  the  6gure'8,  one  por- 
tion of  the  bandage  lying  in  front  of  the  ears,  and  the  other  behind  them. 
The  lower  jaw  being  thus  pressed  Srmly  against  the  upper,  the  bandage  is 
next  condoeted  across  the  chin  and  the  occiput  above  the  ears,  so  as  to  give 
the  fragments  proper  support  in  front.  This  mode  of  dressing,  which  is  u 
simple  as  it  is  escellent,  I  hare  employed  for  many  years,  and  give  it  a 
decided  preference  over  every  other  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge.  If  thers 
be  any  onnsual  tendency  to  anterior  displacement,  it  may  be  cffectnally  coun- 
teracted by  a  stoQf  adhesive  strip,  extending  from  the  chin  along  the  lower 
pan  of  the  face  to  the  side  of  the  occipat 

The  annexed  cuts,  figs.  34T,  348,  represent  the  bandages  of  Gibson  and 
Barton,  so  mnch  employed  in  this  conntry.  Their  mode  of  application  will 
readily  be  perceived  by  an  examination  of  the  drawings. 


Fig.  347. 


FJg.  348. 


.    "When  thereisnodinplacement  of  the' fractnre,  as  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
happens,  an  equally  simple,  bnt  less  efGcient,  contrivance  will  answer  the 


purpose,  as  a  pasteboard  mould,  fig.  349, 
and  a  four-tailed  bandage.  The  centre  of 
the  bandage  being  applied  to  the  chin,  the 
posterior  tails  are  pinned  to  the  front,  and 
the  anterior  to  the  back  of  the  patient's  night* 
cap.  I  had  recently  under  my  charge  a  case 
of  fracture  of  this  bone,  unattended  with  dis- 
placement, where  a  rapid  and  perfect  cure 
was  effected  without  any  dressing  at  all. 

Profeasor  Hamilton,  in  the  treatment  of  fracture  of  this  bone,  employs  so 
apparatus  coasistiag  of  three  straps,  one  of  which,  composed  of  firm  leather. 
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extends  aroand  the  jaw- and  head  in  the  direction  of  the  coronal  sntare,  while 
the  other  two,  made  of  strong  linen  webbing,  pass  horizontally  around  the 
head,  above  the  ear,  the  anterior  being  buckled  to  the  forepart,  and  the  pos- 
terior to  the  backpart  of  the  vertical  one.  The  great  advantage  of  this  con- 
trivaoce,  which  is  represented  in  fig.  350,  is  the  strong  snpport  it  gives  to 
the  parts,  thas  effectually  preventing  displacement  of.  the  ends  of  the  frag- 
ments. ' 

It  was  formerly  customary,  in  bandaging  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw,  to  fill 
up  any  irregularities  that  might  exist  between  the  two  rows  of  teeth  by  the 
interposition  of  pieces  of  cork ;  but  the  practice,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  no  longer 
pursued  by  the  scientific  surgeon ;  and  yet  it  is  easy  to  conceive  of  a  case 
where,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  all  the  incisor,  cuspid,  and  bicuspid  teeth, 
nod  the  retention  of  some  of  the  molar,  some  artificial  support  might  become 
necessary  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  fragmeqts.  In  such  a  case  the 
services  of  a  skilful  dentist  should  be  called  into  requisition. 

In  fracture  of  the  neck  or  condyle  of  the  jaw,  the  maintenance  of  the 
reduction  is  always  peculiarly  difficult,  on  account  of  the  action  of  the  external 
pterygoid  musde.  The  most  effective  means  of  counteiacting  this  disposition 
is  to  confine  a  thick,  graduated  compress  behind  the  angle  of  the  bone,  the 
treatment  being  in  other  respects  the  same  as  in  fracture  of  the  body  of  the 
ja*r. 

•  When  the  fracture  is  comminuted,  it  will  sometimes  be  found,  exceedingly 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  despite  our  best  directed  eff^orts,  to  keep  the 
fragments  on  a  level  wilji  each  other,  such  being  their  constant  tendency  to 
displacement.  To  rectify  this  tendency,  it  may  be  necessary  to  connect  the 
pontiguons  teeth  of  the  adjoining  pieces  with  delicate  silver  wire ;  or«  what 
is  better,  because  more  efficient,  some  of  the  teeth  may  be  secured  to  a  thin 
silver  plate,  interposed  between  them  and  the  cheeks. 

Wounds,  contusions,  and  hemorrhage,  complicating  these  fractures,  are 
managed  npon  general  principles ;  inflammation  is  combated  by  the  usual 
antipblogittics ;  loosened  teeth  and  .necrosed  pieces  of  bone  are  removed  as 
soon  as  they  ace  detached  \  and  the  parts  are  kept  steadily  at  rest,  renewal 
of  displacement,  being  guarded  against  by  the  most  sedulous  attention  both 
of  the  patient  and  the  surgeon.  The  food  should  consist  of  slops,  as  grated 
cracker  and  milk,  broths,  gruel,  and  similar  articles,  and  should  be  introduced 
into  the  mouth  with  a  small  spoon.  The  custom  which  formerly  prevailed  of 
conveying  nourishment  into  the  stomach  by  means  of  a  tube  carried  along 
the  nose,  has  become  obsolete,  as  well  as  the  still  more  reprehensible  practice 
of  extracting  one  of  the  front  teeth,  to  afford  room  for  feeding  the  patient. 
After  the  case  has  advanced  for  several  weeks,  a.  semi-solid,  farinaceous  diet 
may  be  allowed. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  HTOID  BONE. 

Fracture  of  the  hyoid  bone  is  extremely  rare.  The  cause  of  this  immunity 
is  to  be  found  in  the  great  mobility  of  this  bone,  and  in  the  protection  which 
it  receives  from  the  lower  jaw.  The  accident  is  usually  occasioned  by  falls 
or  blows,  or  by  the  pressure  of  the  thumb  and  fingers  in  attempts  at  choking. 
An  instance  is  mentioned  where  it  was  produced  by  muscular  action,  the 
patient  having  fallen  violently  backwards  upon  his  head.  Persons  who  com- 
mit suicide  by  hanging  occasionally  break  this  bone  with  the  rope.  The 
fracture  is  generally  seated  in  the  large  horns  of  the  bone,  sometimes  in  both, 
at  other  times  only  in  one.  It  is  liable  to  be  complicated  with  injury  of  the 
larynx,  lower  jaw,  and  other  parts,  the  skin  being  usually  bruised  and  dis- 
colored. The  patient  is  unable  to  swfillow,  to  articulate  distinctly,  and  to 
move  his  tongue,  except  in  the  most  limited  degree,  and  then  not  ^'vUxq\v1 
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great  suffering,  and,  perhaps,  a  sense  of  suffocation.  Crepitation  is  generally 
safficientlj  evident,  especially  daring  deglatition  and  when  the  index  finger 
is  placed  in  the  throat  in  contact  with  the  smaller  fragments,  the  correspond- 
ing  finger  resting  upon  the  neck.  The  pain  is  very  acute,  and  is  aggravated 
by  the  slightest  motion.  Sometimes  the  patient  is  conscious  of  a  peculiar 
crushing  sound  -at  the  moment  of  the  accident.  Occasionally  there  is  lacera- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces,  followed  by  pretty  copious 'hemor- 
rhage, as  in  the  interesting  case  reported  by  Professor  Wood,  of  Cincinnati. 
Fracture  of  the  hyoid  bone,  although  not  in  itself  necessarily  dangerous  to 
life,  often  becomes  so  in  consequence  of  its  complications ;  but»  even  in  the 
most  simple  cases,  it  is  generally  exceedingly  troublesome  on  account  of  the 
great  mobility  of  the  fragments,  and  the  tendency  in  the  supervening  inflam- 
mation to  be  followed  by  severe  swelling.  Occasionally  abscesses  form,  the 
detached  piece  become^  necrosed,  and  the  neck  is  pierced  with  fistulohs 
orifices,  which  are  slow  in  healing.  The  accident  has  hitherto  been  noticed 
chiefly  in  aged  subjects,  probably  on  account  of  the  great  brittleness  of  the 
bone  at  this  period  of  life. 

In  the  treaimmU  of*  this  fracture,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  position  of 
the  head,  which  should  be  inclined  forward,  and  maintained  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  quietude,  by  an  appropriate  bandage  secured  around  the  chest  If 
there  be  much  displacement,  readjustment  should  be  attempted  by  means^f 
the  finger  in  the  throat  while  counter-pressure  is  made  externally.  Perfect 
silence  should  be  enjoined.  If  there  be  much  pain  and  swelling;  leeches 
should  be  applied  to  the  neck,  followed  by  saturnine  and  anodyne  fomenta- 
tions ;  the  bowels  should  be  freely  evacuated  by  stimulating  injections,  and 
fever  should  be  combated,  if  necessary,  by  bleeding  at  the  arm.  For  the  first 
few. days,  the  patient  should  abstain  as  much  as  possible  from  food  and  drink; 
at  all  events,  he  should  take  no  more  than  what  is  just  sufficient  to  sustain 
life.  If  he  cannot  swallow,  a  stomach  tube  must  be  us^d,  but,  in  general, 
this  will  not  be  necessary.  After  the  swelling  of  the  neck  has  measurably 
subsided,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  keep  the  fragments  in  f>lace  by  a 
compress  and  adhesive  strips,  though  little,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  to  be 
expected  from  such  a  course.  If  any  portion  of  the  bone  beicomes  necrosed, 
an  early  opportunity  is  sought  to  extract  it.  In  ordinary  cases,  the  fracture 
will  unite  in  from  six  to  eight  weeks. 
• 

FRACTURES  OP  THE  LARYNX. 

The  cartilages  of  the  larynx  may  be  broken  by  external  violence,  as  a  blow, 
the  kick  of  a  horse,  or  the  pressure  of  the  thumb  and  fingers.  The  accident 
is  most  liable  to  happen  in  elderly  subjects,  after  the  partial  ossification  of 
these  bodies,  and  the  one  which  is  most  apt  to  suffer  is  the  thyroid.  The 
fracture  may  be  simple,  comminuted,  or  complicated.  The  only  reliable 
diagnostic  symptoms  are  crepitation,  displacement  of  the  fragments,  and  pre- 
ternatural mobility.  The  common  accompaniments  are  difficulty  of  articu- 
lation, breathing,  and  deglutition,  loss  of  voice,  cough,  hemorrhage,  and 
probably  also  emphysema,  from  an  escape  of  air  into  the  surrounding  cellular 
tissue. 

Most  of  the  cases  of  this  accident  prove  fatal,  either  soon  after  its  Occur- 
rence from  suffocation,  or  more  or  less  remotely  from  the  effects  of  inflam- 
mation. 

Fractnres  of  the  laryngeal  cartilages,  unless  attended  with  serious  displace- 
ment, require  little  else  than  the  ordinary  antiphlogistic  measures,  with  per- 
fect quietude  of*  the  head  and  neck.  When  there  is  extensive .  separation  of 
the  fragments,  ititerfering  with  respiration,  laryngotomy  may  be  required, 
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both  to  afford  an  opportanity  to' readjust  the  broken  pieces,  and  to*  prevent 
death  by  suffocation. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  OLAYIOLE. 

The  clavicle,  owing  to  the  delicacy  of  its  stracture,  its  exposed  situation 
at  the  top  of  the  chest,  and  its  connection  with  the  shoulder  and  arm,  is 
extremely  liable  to  break.  Of  2358  cases  of  fractures  of  different  pieces  of 
the  skeleton,  referred  to  by  Malgaigne,  228  occurred  in  this  bone,  and  of 
this  number  nearly  three-fourths  were  observed  in  the  male,  thus  showing  a 
remarkable  disparity  in  regard  to  the  relative  frequency  of  the  lesion  in  the 
two  sexes.  The  accident  is  not  peculiar  to  any  particular  period  of  life ;  I 
have  witnessed  it  in  a  child  under  six  months  of  age ;  and  Dr.  W.  Keller,  of 
this  city,  showed  me  a  case  last  winter  in  which  it  took  place  in  the  foetus  in 
the  womb,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  of  the  mother  upon  the  wheel  of  a  carriage, 
at  the  eighteenth  week  of  gestation.  The  child,  at  the  time  of  my  examina- 
tion, wastseveral  months  old,  and  the  scat  of  the  fracture,  which  hod  involved 
the  right  clavicle,  near  its  middle,  was  indicated  by  a  marked  forward  angular 
projection  of  the  ends  of  the  fragments,  which,  however,  were  firmly  united, 
the  consolidation  having  been  completed  before  birth.  A  similar  casQ  was 
lately  shown  meby  Dr.  William  B.  Atkinson,  the  fracture  having  been  pro- 
duced by  a  blow  from  a  door  upon  the  abdomen  when  the  mother  was  gone 
seven  months  in  pregnancy. 

Fractures  of  this  bone  may  be  simple,  compound,  or  comminuted ;  unila- 
teral or  bilateral ;  transverse  or  oblique ;  partial  or  complete.  A  transverse 
fracture  of  the  clavicle  is  among  the  rarest  of  accidents ;  as  for  myself,  I  have 
never  met  with  an  instance  of  it,  either  in  the  living  subject,  or  in  any  of  the 
specimens  in  our  museums.  -The  bone  nearly  always  gives  way  obliquely, 
the  ends  of  the  fragments  being  generally  rather  long  and  sharp,  and  often 
distinctly  serrated.  When  very  sharp,  they  sometimes  project  through  the 
skin,  or,  at  all  events,  press  against  it  with  so  much  force  as  to  cause  severe 
uneasiness,  and  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  apposition.  It  is  very  uncom- 
mon for  the  bone  to  break  at  several  points ;  such  an  accident,  in  fact,  can. 
only  happen  from  the  application  of  direct  force.  Simultaneous  fracture  of 
both  clavicles  has  been  observed  only  in  a  few  instances.  I  have  two  clavicles 
in  my  possession,  from  the  same  subject,  which  were  both  broken  at  the  same 
point,  but  whether  at  the  same  time,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

The  seat  of  fracture  is  usually  at  or  near  the  middle  of  the  bone,  where  it 
is  thinnest  and  weakest.  Of  twelve  preparatiotas  now  before  me,  it  is  in 
eight  about  this  point ;  in  three  it  is  towards  the  acromial  extremity,  and  in 
one  towards  the  sternal.  Fracture  of  either  end  is,  I  suppose,  very  uncom- 
mon, as  I  have  never  met  with  an  instance,  either  during  life  or  after  death. 

Great  diiplacement  generally  attends  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  as  shown  in 
fig.  351 ;  now  and  then,  however,  we  see  case&  where  the  broken  ends  main- 
Fig.  351. 


Fracture  of  the  clayicle. 


tain  their  natural  relations,  as  I  have  myself  noticed  in  two  instances.     Such 
an  event  can  only  occur  when  the  fracture  is  incompl^l^,  «a  %Qm^\m^\A.v 
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pens  ID  children,  or  when  the  pcrioBtenm  is  only  partially  divided,  and  the 
patient  has  taken  care  not  to  permit  any  draftginf;  of  the  shealder.  As  4 
general  rule,  the  outer  rra(iment  will  be  found  to  be  drawn  downwards,  for- 
wards, and  inwards,  by  the  weight  of  the  limb  and  by  the  action  of  the  deltoid, 
-  small  pectoral,  and~  subclavian  mnscles; 
the  inner,  on  the  contrary,  is  osailly 
somewhat  raised  by  the  stern o-cleido- 
mastoid,  but  not  nearly  as  mnch  so  u 
its  extmordinary  prominence  wonld  seem 
to  indicate,  its  tendency  to-displacenient 
in  that  direction  being  pretty  effectnaUy 
connteracted  by  the  great  pectoral  mas- 
cle  and  the  co'sto-clavicnlar  ligament. 
These  appearances  are  well  aeeji  ii;  Gg. 
852.  In  fracture  of  the  extremities  of 
the  clavicle,  the  loss  of  appositioD  is 
usually  very  slight,  its  oqcnrrence  being 
prevented  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
bone  is  attached  to  the  acapnia  and  the 
sternnm.  In  comminated  fractnre,  the 
displacement  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to 
render  reposition  impracticable,  the  mid- 
dle fragment  being  occasionally  tilted  perpendicularly  iipi 

The  accident  is  generally  cauied  by  indirect  violence,  as  a  fall  npon  the 
shoalder,  in  which  the  sternal  extremity  of  the  bone  is  impelled  by  the  weight 
of  the  body,  at  the  same  time  that  the  acromial  end  is  thrast  fofcibly  in  the 
opposite  direction  by  the  object  struck  against.  Not  nnfreqnently,  however, 
it  occnrs  from  direct  injury,  as  a  blow  or  fall.  In  one  instance  I  knew  it  to 
be  produced  by  the  kick  of  a  gun,  in  shooting  at  a  fiock  of  pigeons.  Child- 
ren often  break  their  collar  bones  by  tumbling  oat  of  bed,  or  rolling  down  a 
flight  of  stairs.  When  both  clavicles  are  broken,  one  generally  gives  way  by 
indirect,  nnd  the  other,  immediately  after,  by  direct  force. 

The  symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle  are  generally  well  marked.  The 
shoulder  has  a  singolarly  sunken  appearance,  being  drawn  downwards,  for- 
wards, and  inwards  by  the  weight  of  the  limb  and  the  action  of  the  mascles, 
especially  the  deltoid  and  small  pectoral ;  the  head  and  trunk  are  incnned 
towards  the  injured  side;  there  is  impossibility  of  rotating  the  arm,  or  of 
carrying  the  hand  to  the  face  ;  and  the  patient  commonly  supports  the  elbow 
in  order  to  take  off  the  weight  of  the  ^mb  from  the  broken  bone.  Upon  exa- 
mination, the  saat  of  the  fracture  is  generally  readily  discovered  by  the  eye, 
the  deformity  being  nearly  always  extremely  con.spicuons ;  and  the  finger,  u 
it  traces  the  outline  of  the  bone,  cannot  fail  to  detect  any  existing  irregnlarity. 
Crepitation  is  elicited  by  taking  hold  of  the  elbow,  and  pushing  the  arm  op- 
wards,  outwards,  and  backwards,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  dis- 
placement. The  same  procedure  will  serve  to  efface  th?  deformity,  which, 
however,  will  be  instantly  reproduced  upon  the  removal  of  the  restraint.  When 
the  fracture  is  imperfe(;r,  or  unattended  with  displacement,  the  diagnosis  can 
only  be  established,  as  a  general  rule,  by  a  careful  digital  examination,  aided 
by  the  alternate  elevation  and  depression  of  the  shoulder. 

Although,  iu  general,  the  patient  is  unable,  in  fractnre  of  the  cl&vicle,to 
c^rry  his  band  to  the  head,  yet  I  have  met  with  some  very  striking  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  bpth  in  children  and  adults.  In  a  man,  aged  forty,  whom  I  saw 
a  few  years  ago  with  Dr.  Dennis  O'Reilly,  the  patient  could  execute  this 
movement  with  quite  as  much  fiicility  as  with  the  other  limb.  He  cOuId  even 
swing  it  about  without  any  pain  or  inconvenience.  The  fracture,  caused  by  a 
fall  on  the  edge  o1  &  &uOTSi\:e'^, '«%«  situated  towards  the  acromial  extremity 
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of  the  bone,  and  was  attended  with  marked  displacement.    Children,  accord- 
ing to  mj  Qbservation,  are  more  subject  to  this  anomaly  than  grown  persons. 

My  experience  is  that  fractures  of  the  clavicle  are  seldom  cured  without 
more  or  less  deformity,  whatever  pains  may  be  taken  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject In  some  of -my  cases  I  have  found  it  impossible,  despite  all  the  efforts 
I  conld  command,  to  effect  accurate  restoration  of  the  ends  of  the  fragments. 
This  difficnlty  will,  I  think,  be  most  likely  to  occur  when  the  fracture  is  seated 
at  or  towards  the  acromial  extremity  of  the  bone,  in  wKich  event  the  outer 
fragment  is  frequently,  if  ifot  generally,  thrown  backwards  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  bring  iX  to  its  natural  position.  From 
the  cases  that  I  have  seen  of  this  fracture,  as  treated  by  other  surgeons,  and 
from  the  numerous  specimens  of  it  to  be  found  in  our  museums,  I  am  satisfied 
that  a  cnre  without  deformity  is  a  very  uncommon  result.  It  is  gratifying, 
however,  to  know  that  deformity,  even  .when  considerable,  does  not,  as  a 
general  rule,  at  all  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  limb.  Union  will,  of  course, 
be  materially  retarded,  but  in  time  nature  will  succeed  in  rounding  off  the 
ends  of  the  fragments,  and  in  connecting  them  firmly  together,  either  by  an 
osseous  clasp  or  a  kind  of  bridge.  When  union  fails  to  occur,  the  power  of 
the  arm  is  always  weakened.  In  ordinary  cases,  consolidation  takes  place, 
in  the  adalt,  in  about  five  weeks,  and  in  children,  in  eighteen  or  twenty  (]ays. 

In  the  reduction  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle,  all  that  is  generally  necessary 
is,  to  take  hold  of  the  elbow  and  to  carry  the  arm  upwards,  outwards,  and 
backwards,  a  procedure  whft;h  rarely  fails  to  effeot  approximation  of  the  ends  • 
of  the  fragments.  If  anything  more  is  required,  the  fingers  may  be  passed' 
along  the  broken  bone,  so  as  to  assist  in  moulding  the  parts  into  ])roper 
shape.  Dnring  the  treatment  the  indication  is  to  maintain  the  shoplder  in 
the  position  here  adverted  to ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to 
support  the  limb  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  the  elbow  against  the  antero- 
lateral aspect  of  the  chest,  while  the  forearm  rests  against  the  front',  the  fin^ 
gers  lying  across  the  opposite  clavicle.  To  confine  them  in  this  position, 
the  best  pressing  is  a  number  of  adhesive  strips,  of  appropriate  length,  to 
reach  around  the  limb  and  shoulders,  so  as  to  form,  in  the  first  place,  a  kind 
of  immovable  sling,  and,  secondly,  to  secure  the  arm  to  the  side  of  the  trunk. 
When  this  dressing,  which  is  more  easily  applied  than  described,  is  carefully 
put  on,  it.answers  the  object  much  better  than  any  of  the  numerous  contriv- 
ances that  have  ever  been  invented  for  the  cure  of  this  fracture.  The  strips, 
which  should  be  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches' in  width,  may  be  so 
arranged  as  to  make  a  certain  degree  of  pressure,  through  the  medium  of  a 
compress,  directly  upon  the  seat  of  the  fracture,  or,  if  this  be  deemed  unne- 
cessary, the  seat  of  fracture  may  be  kept  under  constant  surveillance  by  letting 
it  remain  uncovered. .  The  dressing,  if  properly  applied,  need  not  be  renewed 
oftener  than  once  or  twice  during  the  treatment,  if,  indeed,  at  all.  If.  the 
patient  be  an  adult,  and  the  skin  be  covered  with  hair,  the  surface  should  be 
previously  shaved.  When  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  shoulder  to 
sink  forwards  and  inwards,  it  should  be  counteracted  by  a  wedge-shaped  pad 
in  the  axilla,  the  large,  extremity  being  directed  upwards,  and  confined  by 
suitable  tapes  to  the  opposite  shoulder.  In  general,  however,  I  have  not 
iionnd  it  necessary  to  resort  to  such  an  expedient.- 

Next  to  the-  adhesive  strip  dressing,  which  I  have  used  and  recommended 
for  some  years  past,  in  the  treatment  of  fractured  clavicle,  I  prefer  a  very 
simple  contrivance,  somewhat  after  that  of  Yelpeau.  It  consists  of  a  wedge- 
shaped  pad,  and  an  ordinary  roller,  carried  round  the  limb,  shoulder,  and 
trunk,  so  as  to  confine  the  parts  in  the  position  already  indicated.  The  dif- 
ferent turns  of  the  bandage  should  be  secured  to  each  other  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  pins,  which  thus  serve  to  keep  them  effectually  in  place.  I  seldom  use 
less  than  from  thirty  to  forty,  and  I  find  that,  when  this  is  dow^^  \.\i^  W\A*^<^^ 
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Kfv  weeks,  without  the 
i:  Aj«id  be  lemoTcd  it 
La^%  especial  if  the 


iiuy  be  won  wttk  gnat  ad^urtue  Spr  amaal  am 
Eliglitest  deraapment.  la  varw  vcaia^.  kmn 
lead  as  oflea  as  everv  tea  dajs  for  the  mkt  id  e 
patient  penpire  moctL 

An  iofreDioQi  appantni  for  the  tnatMcai  at  £LM.uie  of  tbe  dancle  hu 
been  deriie^Tbr  Dr.  B.  J.  Lierit.  of  tbit  ehr.  wiafL  eeabtainp  most  of  the 
principlea  of  that  of  pr.  Fox.  »  ioar  aad  h>  exiCMsieiT  awd  ia  this  ronotrT, 
commeodi  itwlf  bj  iu  (implicitT.  li^taen.  i  tm  ii  ai  i  aad  fhreparw  It  con- 
sist* of  a  fhort,  Snn,  axillarj  i»d.  npportrd  br  two  (tzapa  wfcirb  are  bdcklcd 
to  a  bro«d  Hppoi^inp  band.  Fboib  tbe  fromt  of  t^  faasdL  wUtfa  crosMs  the 
upper  part  of  tbe  back,  aad  descendi  oa  tke  aatehor  ponaoa  of  ibe  cbest, 
giriD^  a  Gmi  rarface  of  lappon,  ii  ncpewled  a  fiia^  ia  wUek  tbe  elbow  is 
eottained.  On  the  back  of  the  ilinr.  bebiad  tbe  Mbos,  u  faateaed  a  strap 
which  croues  the  back  obliqaelT.  aitd  MMaiag  ia  frc<at  oa  tbe  soand  side,  U 
bnckled  to  tbe  front  end  of  tbe  Eapponiop  baad. 

In  adjusting  tbe  apparatv.  tbe  pad  U  first  placed  ia  tbe  axflla  br  passing 
the  arm  through  the  opening  between  tbe  iti^ia  abore  tbe  pad.  Tbe  wide 
band  is  then  thrown  across  tbe  sboakfet^  tbe  ^bow  placed  ia  tbe  sliag,  and 
tbe  long  strap  attached  to  the  back  at  tbe  sliag  carried  acracs  tbe  back  and 
finally  bociled  at  it^  front  attacbiaent  to  tbe  wide  sapporting  band. 

In  removing  the  apparatus  from  tbe  patient,  ft  is  oalj  feqairite  to  loosen 
the  front  attachment  of  the  latter  strap,  wkkk  wiD  allow  the  sling  to  drop 
from  the  elbow. 

The  extra  buckle,  which  is  noticed  at  tbe  front  end  of  the  wide  snpporting 
liand,  comes  into  use  when  tbe  apparatni  is  rerened  for  tbe  opposite  ahonlder. 

The  appumtuB  of  Dr.  Levis  maj  be  made  of  anj  strong  ^terial,  as  drill- 
ing, webbing,  or  soft  leather,  and  its  different  pieces  out  be  attached  together 
with  buckles,  or,  if  more  conrenient,  with  botions,  or  tapes.  Fig.  353  ei* 
hibiis  the  various  parts  of  tbe  apparatus,  and  fig.  354  a  front  view  of  its 
application. 


Vlg.3S3. 


Fig.  3U. 


The  French  surgeons  were  formerly  much  in  the  habit  of  using  tbe  stellata 
or  fignre-ot-&\>wi^%«,  itv'KVAaud  in  fi{^.  365.     It  consists  of  a  wedge>sbaped 
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pad  abd  a  Jong  roller,  carried  alternatel;  round  each  shonlder,  after  whicli 
the  arm  and  forearm  are  secared  to  the  side  and  front  of  the  chest  in  the 
naaal  manner.  The  bandage  of  Desaalt,  once  so  much  employed  in  this 
conntry,  has  falieii  into  deserved  neglect.  Bojer's  apparatus  for  fracture  of 
the  daricle  is  represeated  in  Gg.  856. 


Fig.  3S9. 


Fig.  36S. 


Pig.  3B7. 


Flfiii»M>t-9  btndtg*. 

Dr.  t>Dgas,  of  Georgia,  ia  in  the  habit  of  treating  fractnres  of  this  bone 
without  a  pad,  simply  with  a  triaDgnlar  piece  of  thjck,  unbleached  utuslin^ 
to  each  angle  of  which  is  attached  a  band- 
age from  three  to  four  yards  in  length 
by  three  inches  in  width.  The  apparatus, 
which  is  described  at  length  in  the  S<futhcm 
Medical  and  Snrgical  Journal  for  1852,  is 
applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  eling 
for  the  elbow  and  forearm,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  arm  is  Briqly  secured  to  the  side. 

When  both  claTicles  are  simultaneously 
fractared,  the  treatment  should  be  con- 
ducted ifpon  the  saqie  general  priaciples  aa 
vben  one  of  these  bones  alone  is  broken. 
Some  of  our  practitioners  hare  derived  im- 
portant aid,  under  such  circumstances,  from 
the  use  of  a  yoke,  invented  by  Dr.  Huuton, 
the  end  of  the  splint  being  furnished  with 
boles,  and  allowed  to  project  several  inches 
beyond  the  shoulders,  thus  affording  excel- 
lent points  of  support  for  the  tapes  of  Fox's 
apparatus.'  The  annexed  drawing,  fig.  357, 
'represents,  this  apparatus  as  modified  b; 
D.y. 
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Fig.  358. 


FRACTURES  OF  THE  SCAPULA. 

Fractares  of  the  scapnla  are  extremely  nncommon.  Of  1 ,902  cases  of  frac- 
tures of  different  pieces  of  the  skeleton,  treated  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital, 
London,  only  18,  according  to  Lonsdale,  6ccnrred  in  the  shoalder-blade.  At 
the  HoteUDieu,  at  Paris,  the  scapula,  in  2,858  cases,  was  broken  only  in  4. 
On  the  contrary,  a  remarkable^disproportion  of.  snch  cases  sometimes  occors 
in  the  hands  of  particular  surgeons.  Thus,  Dr.'Dugas  has  met  with  four  cases 
of  this  accident,  and  Dr.  Bulloch,  of  Savannah,  with  not  less  than  six, 
although  neither  has  seen  an  unusual  number  of  other  fractures.  The  in- 
jury may  show  itself  in  various  forms  and  directions,  and  m^y  occupy  either 
of  the  two  processes  of  the  scapula,  its  neck,  its  body,  or  its  inferior  angle. 

a.  The  acromion  process,  fig.  358,  being  the  most  exposed  portion  of  the 
scapula,  is  more  frequently  broken  than  any  other  part  of  this  bone,' the  ac- 
cident being  usually  caused  by  a  blow  upon  the  top 
of  the  shoulder,  or  by  violence  applied  directly  to 
the  process  itself.  It  n^y  also  be  produced  by 
force  transmitted  along  the  humerus  by  a  fall  open 
the  elbow  or  palm  of  the  hand.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  what  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  frac- 
ture of  this  process  is  nothing  but  a  separation  of 
its  epiphysis,  which  frequently  fails  to  coalesce  with 
the  rest  of.the  bone  until  late  in  life.  I  have  seen 
quite  a  number  of  examples'of  this  kind,  and  there* 
is  not  a  cabinet,  however  small,  that  does  not  fur 
nish  similar  proofs.  The  osseous  consolidation  is 
occasionally  postponed  until  after  the  age  of  forty. 
The  fracture  is  generally  somewhat  oblique,  and 
its  signs  are  so  peculiar  as  to  be  characteristic 
The  natural  rotundity  of  the  shoulder  is  destroyed ; 
the  outer  fragment  is  dAwn  down  by  the  weight 
of  the  arm,  which  hangs  motionless  by  the  side  of 
*the  body ;  the  head  of  the  humerus  can  be  felt  in  the  axilla ;  there  is  a  de- 
pression at  the  situation  of  the  fracture ;  the  distance  between  the  shoulder 
and  the  top  of  the  sternum  is  diminished ;  and  a  distinct  crepitus  may  he 
detected  on  pushing  up  the  arm  in  contact  with  the  displaced  fragment.  .  In 
addition  to  these  symptoms  there  is  acute  pain  at  the  seat  of  the  injury ;  the 
liTnb  cannot  be  raised  by  its  own  cfTorts ;  and  the  patient  inclines  his  head 
towards  the  affected  side,'  and  supiports  the  fprearm  as  in  fracture  of  the  cla- 
vicle. 

Fracture  of  the  acromion  process  is  distinguished  from  dislocation  of  the 
humerus  into  the  axilla  by  the  circumstance  that,  in  the  former,  the  limb  is 
movable,  but  fixed  in  the  latter ;  that  the  signs  of  the  accident  are  easily 
effaced  by  elevating  the  arm,  but  immediately  recur  wheri  the  surgeon  lets  go 
his  hold,  whereas,  in  dislocation,  the  reduction  always  requires  a  certain  de- 
gree of  force,,  and  does  not  relapse  when  it  has  been  effected ;  in  the  former, 
moreover,  there  is  usually  crepitus,  but  not  in  the  latter.  In  .triacidg  the 
spine  of  the  scapula,  the  finger,  as  it  approaches  the  acromion  'process,  will 
sink  down  if  there  be  fracture,  whereas  the  spine  will  be  unusually  proininent 
if  there  be  dislocation. 

The  union  \fi  usually  ligamentous  instead  of  osseous,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
which  is  experienced  in  preserving  the  contact  of  the  fragments.  This  oc- 
currence will  be  more  likely  to  happen  when  the  tip  of  the  acromion  is  broken* 
off  than  when  the  fracture  is  seated  near  its  root. 

The  leading  \nd\c«L\.\ou^  '\vv  V\\^  trcattneni  q^  \.\\v%  l^sloa  are,  first,  to  secure 


Fractnre  of  the  acromion  pro- 


cess. 
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the  arm  and  forearm  firmly  to  the  antero-lateral  part  of  the  cheat;  and,  se- 
condly,  to  raise  the  hameroB  against  the  top' of  the  Bboalder-joint,  so  that 
its  head  shall  lerve  aa  a  splint  for  the  brolten  praceas.    For  this  purpose,  the   ' 
same  bandage  is  used  as  for  fracture  of  the  claTicle,  but  the  asillary  pad 
ts  dispensed  nith,  lest  the  broken  piece  shonld  be  poshed  too  far  oatwarda. 

b.  In  fractnre  of  the  nect  of  the  acapula,  fip.  359,  the  coracoid  process 
sad  glenoid  cavity  are  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  bone  in  an  obliqoe  di< 
rectiOD.  The  accident  is  one  of  great 
rarity,  so  much  ao  that  many  surgeons 
bare  doubted  the  possibility  of  Its  occur- 
rcDce.  It  can  be  produced  only  by  great 
direct  violence,  thongh  one  case  is  known 
where  it  was  caaaed  by  muscular  con- 
traction in  a  young  lady,  in  the  act  of 
throwing  her  necklace  over  her  shoulder, 
the  bone  having  doubtleaa  been  exceed- 
ingly brittle  from  some  organic  defect. 
The  symptoms  are  always  well  marked. 
The  acromion  ia  unnsually  prominent,  the 
bead  of  the  bomerua  ia  felt  in  the  axilla, 
the  shoulder  has  a  flattened  appearance, 
the  limb  is  lengthened,  the  coracoid  process 
ia  throbn  down  below  the  clavicle,  between 
the  deltoid  and  pedtoral  rousclea,  severe 
pain  and  numbness  are  espcrienced  in  the 
uilla,  and  a  distinct  crepitus  is  perceived 

on  rotating  the  arm  upon   the  scapula.  nrdicgiosirA.  caopor 

The  accident  bears,  at  first  Bi);ht,  consi- 
derable resemblance  to  dislocation  of  the  homerns  into  the  axilla;  but  from 
this  it  is  always  readily  distingnished  by  the  facility  with  which  the  parts  may 
be  restored  to  their  natural  situation,  by  the  immediate  return  of  the  symp- 
toms when  the  limb  is  left  to  itself,  and  by  the  existence  of  crepitus.  From 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus  it  may  be  known  by  the  circumstance 
that,  in  the  latter,  the  shoulder  retains  its  rotnndity,  and  that  the  limb,  instead 
of  being  len^bened,  ia  shortened  ;  the  acromion  also  is  much  leas  prominent. 

In  two  caaes  of  thia  accident,  observed  by  Jfr.  Dugaa,  the  fracture,  pro- 
daced  by  a  blow  upon  the  shoulder  from  a  falling  tree,  was  instantly  followed 
by  paralysis  of  the  limb  and  cessation  of  pulsation  in  all  its  arterial  trunks; 
a  consequence,  evidently,  of  injury  done  to  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves. 
Treatment  having  been  neglected,  no  onion  took  place,  and  the  arms  have 
never  regained  their  functions. 

This  fracture  is  retained  with  difficulty,  and  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  stiff- 
ness of  the  ahonldcr-joint,  atrophy  and  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  - 
and  other  disagreeable  symptoms.  It  is  managed  in  the  same  manner  as 
fractnre  of  the  clavicle,  a  pad  being  placed  in  the  axilla,  the  elbow  being 
kept  well  raised,  and  the  acapnia  thoroughly  steadied  until  reunion  haa  oc- 
curred. If  the  parta  are  much  contused,  leeches,  fomentations,  and  other 
antiphlogistics  may  be  required.  Passive  motion  should  be  instituted  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks,  and  renewed  every  few  days  afterwards.  Consolidation 
may  be  expected  in  two  months. 

It  is  not  fmprobable  that  the  edges  of  the  glenoid  cavity  may  occasionally 
be  broken  off,  either  ijy  direct  force,  or  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  and 
violent  propulsion  of  the  head  of  the  humerus.  It  is  remarkable,  however, 
that  the  exiatence  of  such  a  lesion  has  never  been  demonstrated  by  dissection. 
Is  it  not  likely  that  some  of  the  bad  forms  of  luxation  of  the  shoulder-joint, 
in  which  the  reduction  is  maintained  with  great  dtficoVl^,  wck4  ^\&0&  %x%  vk  - 
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liable  to  terminate  in  permanent  anchyloBis  and  rnin  of  the  articulation,  in 

cases  of  tbis  description  ?     The  sabject  is  worthy  of  greater  attention  than  it 

has  hitherto  received.     In  the  annexed  cut,  fig.  360, 

Fig.  3fl0.  copied  from   Mr.   Fergasson,  the  fractare  .eiteodi 

throufch  the  glenoid  cavity. 

c.  Tbe  eoraeoid  proeeu  ia-  sometimes  broken  !d 
conseqaence  of  a  severe  fikll  or  blow,  generally  a  short 
distance  from  its  tip,  tbe  fractare  being  oBaally  ac- 

Rg.  361. 


yniianof  lb<  gUDolfl  stIit. 


compnDied  with  evident  contusion  of  the  soft  parts,  and  similar  lesion  of  tin 
acromion,  clavicle,  or  hnmernR.  The  accident,  which  is  of  very  rare  occurs 
rence,  ia  characterized  by  inability  to  raise  dnd  addnct  the  arm,  by  preter- 
natural mobility,  by  dcpreseion  of  the  detached  fragment  by  the  conjoined 
action  of  the  small  pectoral,  two-headed  flexor,  and  coraco- brachial  mnsclei, 
and  by  the  detection  of  crepitus  on  moving  the  arm  upon  the  shoulder,  the 
finger  being  placed  between  the  deltoid  and  great  pectoral  muscles.  The 
adjoining  sketch,  fig.  361,  taken  from  a  preparation  in  Professor  Neill's  col- 
lection, affords  an  illustration  of  a  well-marke4  specimen  of  fractnre  of  tht 
.  eoraeoid  process. 

The  treatnieot  consists  in  confining  the  arm  and  forearm  to  the  anterior 
part  of  the  chest  by  means  of  a  bandage  and  sling,  care  being  taken  to  keep 
the  elbotf  well  raised,  so  as  to  Gx  the  top  of  the  scapula,  and  snppoit  Ihs 
broken  part.  By  this  procedure,  the  pectoral  and  flexor  mnscies  of  tbe  ara 
are  relaxed,  and  prevented  from  acting  injurionsly  apon  the  tip  of  the  eora- 
eoid process. 

Violent  inflammation,  occasionally  terminating  in  profnse  snpporation,  and 
even  in  death,  is  apt  to  follow  this  accident,  owing  to  injnry  inflicted  apoi 
tbe  pectoral  mnscies  and  the  axillary  vessels,  nerves,  and  gUnds.  The  matler 
being  deep-seated,  has  great  difficnlty  in  reaching  the  snrface,  and  is;  there- 
fore, disposed  to  burrow  extensively  among  the  sarronnding  stractDres.  Tbe 
proper  remedy  is  an  early  and  free  incision  at  the  most  dependent  portion  of 
the  abscess. 

</.  The  body  of  tbis  bone,  fig.  362,  rarely  saffcra  from  fractare,  and  thca 
only  from  great  direct  violence,  causing  at  the  same  time  serions  iojory  ii 
the  soft  parts.  In  one  case,  recorded  by  a  foreign  writer,  the  accident  ii 
said  to  have  been  produced  by  mnscnlar  action.  Tbe  fractare  exhibits  do 
regularity  in  regard  to  shape,  is  often  mnltiple,  and  is  rarely  attended  wilk 
displacement. 

Fractnre  of  the  body  of  this  bone  occasionally  extends  throagh  its  spiae, 
80  as  to  divide  it  into  two  nearly  equal  vertical  parta,  as  in  a  case  which  I 
saw,  in  1860,  with  Dr.  Rohrer.  The  patient  was  a  strong  laboring  dsb, 
aged  thirtj-seven, '«\io,  TO  a  t«,t\  fvam  a  scaffold,  struck  his  right  shoaldir 
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TioUotlf  BgaiDBt  tbe  comer  of  a  plank,  fractnring  the  scapula  throagh  ita 

spine  and  bod;  Dear  its  centre.     Fire  iU;a  had  elapsed  when  I  made  my 

Tisit.     The  parts  were  thea  mnch  swollen  and 

ecchymoaed,  the  top  of  the  sboulder  was  de-  ?!g-  362. 

pnued  and  forced  forward,  and  there  was  a 

marked  irregalarit;  between  the  ends  of  the 

tegmenta,  uie  ooter  bejng  drawn  downward 

utd  forward,  so  as  to  form  with  the  posterior 

ft  kind  of  triangle,  thna  ,.^— ''    ~~-^-^,  with  • 

distinct  crepitation  upon  the  slightest  motion. 

The  man  was  nnable  to  pat  his  hand  to  his 

bead,  bnt  conid  easily  tonch  the  opgtosite  shouU 

der.     He  experienced  great  pain  at  the  time 

of  the  accident. 

To  steady  the  sho alder-blade,  which  is  the 
leading  indication  in  the  treatment  of  this  ac- 
cident, two  large,  narrow,  ^nd  moderately  thick 
compresses  should  be  placed  along  its  axillary 
•nd  Tertebral  borders,  and  confined  by  a  broad 
roller  carried  ronnd  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk ; 

or,  instead  of  this,  they  may  be  secured  by  means  j^,  ^^  ^^  y,,  iMpni*. 

of  large  adhesive  strips.     The  arm  and  fore- 
arm are  then  fastened  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  cheat,  aa  in  fracture  of  the 
elaricle. 

lu  the  case  above  described,  apposition  was  easily  maintained  by  a  modifi- 
cation of  Desault's  apparatus. 

«.  Fracture  of  the  inferior  angle  of  this  bone  is  occasionally  met  with;  it 
ii  marked  by  preternataral  mobility,  by  displacement  of  the  smaller  fragment 
by  the  action  of  the  great  serrated  mnsclei  and  by  acute  pain  at  the  seat  of 
the  itynry.  The  diagnosis  may  readily  be  established  by  fixing  the  top  of 
the  Bcapola  and  moving  the  lower  angle ;  if  they  follow  each  other,  it  will  be 
an  evidence  that  there  is  no  fracture,  and  conversely.  The  treatment  is  the 
■ame  as  in  fractare  of  the  body  of  the  bone.  * 


TBACTDBEB  OF  TBE  BIBS.  • 

The  central  ribs,  from  their  exposed  and  fixed  position,  are  mnch  more 
Uable  to  be  broken  than  the  upper  and  lower;  the  former  being  safely  pro- 
tected by  the  collar-bone,  the  scapula,  and  numerous  thick  and  strong  mus- 
cles, while  the  latter,  from  their  great  shortness  and  mobility,  can  readily 
gide  out  of  the  way  of  any  injury  that  might  otherwise  affect  their  integrity, 
owever  this  may  be,  they  usually  yield  at  their  more  prominent  points,  in 
an  oblique  direction,  a  transverse  fracture  being  here,  as  elsewhere,  an  nnu- 
■oal  occnrrence.  The  accident  is  most  frequent  in  elderly  subjects,  children 
and  young  persons  seldom  suffering.  The  causes  are  twofold,  external  vio- 
lence and  inordinate  muscular  action.  The  first  produce  their  effect  either 
in  a  direct  or  an  indirect  manner ;  most  commonly  in  the  former,  as  when  the 
ribs  are  strnck  by  a  fall  or  blow,  or  when  the  body  is  traversed  by  the  wheel 
of  a  carriage.  In  the  second  case,  the  ribs,  being  impelled  by  forces  ope- 
rating upon  their  extremities,  break  at  or  near  their  middle,  as  when,  for 
example,  the  back  of  the  chest  is  pressed  against  a  wall  by  a  railroad  car. 
When  these  pieces  are  acted  upon  directly,  their  curvature  is  diminished; 
bnt  increased  when  the  violence  is  applied  indirectly.  I  recently  attended 
BD  old  lady  who  had  the  eleventh  rib  of  the  left  side  fractured  by  her  graud- 
dangbter,  a  stont  girl  of  fourteen,  by  throwing  her  arms  round  the  body,  in  a 
friendly  embrace,  on  goingto  bed.     In  183T,  a  number  of  persons  met  with 
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Revere  injuries  of  this  kind,  by  being  severely  squeezed  in  A  crowd  in  the 
Champs  de  Mars,  in  Paris.  A  rib  has  occasionally  been  broken  by  mere 
muscular  contraction  in  the  act  of  coughing,  but  such  an  occurrence  is  udq* 
sual,  and  implies  an  abnornal  condition  of  the  osseous  tissue. 

The  number  of  ribs  broken  at  any  one. time  is  variable.  The  largest  num- 
ber I, have  ever  met  with  was  eight ;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  still  greater. 
In  a  specimen  in  my  collection,  from  the  body  of  a  woman,  aged  upwards  of 
seventy,  who  threw  herself  out  of  a  second  story  window,  there  are  not  less 
than  fifty-nine  fractures,  twenty-seven  on  the  right  side  and  thirty-two  on 
the  left. 

The  fracture  may  occur  simultaneously  upon  both  sides,  as  in  the  case  just 
mentioned ;  and  it  may  be  either  simple,  or  complicated  with  other  injury,  as 
rupture  of  the  intercostal  artery,  wound  of  the  soft  parts,  and  laceration  of 
the  pleura  and  lung. 

A  fracture  of  the  more  superficial  ribs  is  often  easily  detected  simply  by 
placing  the  hand  upon  the  part  where  the  violence  is  supposed  to  have  been 
inflicted,  and  requesting  the  patient  to  cough.  The  bones  being  thus  obliged 
to  undergo  a  sudden  motion,  the  lesion,  if  it  exist,  will  be  almost  sure  to 
show  itself  by  the  occurrence  of  crepitation  and  preternatural  mobility.  If, 
however,  the  fracture  be  plaped* under  cover  of  a  large  quantity  of  tnuscnlar 
and  fatty  matter,  as  it  will  be  in  certain  situations  in  robust  and  corpulent 
subjects,  the  surgeon  may  find  it  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  detect  it 
Should  this  happen  to  be  the  case,  the  examination  should  be  repeated  agaia 
and  again,  until  the  diagnosis  is  satisfactorily  determined.  The  difficulty 
will  be  increased  if  only  one  rib  be  broken,  or  if  the  broken  bone  retain  its 
normal  position ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  diagnosis  may  be  established  at  a 
glance  if  the  injury  be  extensive,  and  attended  with  marked  displacement,  as 
when  it  has  been  inflicted  by  a  fall,  or  by  the  kick  of  a  horse.  Finally,  the 
patient,  as  he  takes  a  deep  inspiratibn,  is  occasionally  sensible  of  a  pecnlfar 
cracking  noise  at  the  site  of  the  fracture. 

The  pain  which  attends  the  fracture  of  a  rib  is  generally  very  acute,  and, 
without  being  strictly  limited  to  the  seat  of  the  injury,  is  always  mofe  severe 
there  than  anywhere  else ;  it  is  exasperated  by  the  respiratory  movements, 
and  is  commonly  so  violent  as  to  compel  the  patient  to  breathe  entirely  with 
the  aid  of  the  diaphragm.  Every  attempt  at  a  full  inspiration,  coughing,  or 
sneezing,  is  followed  by  exquisite  snflFerlng.  In  very  aggravated  cases,  the 
pain  resembles  that  of  pleurisy,  and  is  accompanied  with  intense  thoracic 
oppression.  If  the  lung  has  been  wounded. by  a  spicule  of  bone,  or  the  pro- 
jecting end  of  the  broken  rib,  there  will  probably  be  spitting  of  blood,  if  not 
hemoptysis,  and,  perhaps,  also  emphysema.  In  the  latter  case,  the  air  may 
fill  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  causing  a  hollow  sound  on  percussion,  and  total 
extinction  of  the  respiratory  murmur,  attended  with  great  increase  of  dys- 
pnoea. Should  the  air  escape  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  as  when 
there  is  injury  of  the  costal  and  pulmonary  pleurae,  it  will  form  a  diffused 
tumoi*,  soft  and  crackling,  nnd  at  once  indicative  of  the  nature  of  the  case. 
More  or  less  copious  hemorrhage  will  be  present  when  there  has  been  lace- 
ration of  an  intercostal  artqry,  the  blood  sometigaes  passing  into  the  chest, 
but  more  generally  escaping  externally. 

The  ribs  being  firmly  connected  to  the  costal  cartilages  in  front,  and  to  the 
vertebrae  behind,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  undergo  any  shortening  whefi 
they  are  fractured,  or  for  the  ends  of  the  fragments  to  overlap  each  other,  ai 
in  fracture  of  the  long  bones.  Derangement,  however,  may  take  place  In 
almost  any  other  direction,  although  the  angular  displacement  is  by  far  the 
most  common,  and  this  may  be  either  outwards  or  inwards,  figs.  363  and 
364,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  injury  was  inflicted,  the  latter 
being  usnaWj  prod^c^d  by  direct  violence,  the  former  by  indirect.     It  is 
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seldom,  however,  that  more  than  one  end  of  the  bone  is  displaced  in  this 
direction  at  the  same  time.  The  Matter  cabinet  contains  several  specimens 
in  which  one  of  the  fragments  projects  above  the  level  of  the  others. 

Fig.  363. 


Angnlar  displacement  oatwardi. 
Fig.  364. 


Aagalar  displacement  Inwards. 

Fractnr^s  of  the  ribs  are  not  always  devoid  of  danger,  even  when  they  are 
perfectly  simple,  or  apparently  free  from  all  complication.  Their  number 
niay  be  so  great  as  to  cause  severe  shock,  oi^  such  an  amonnt  of  local  and 
constitntional  disturbance  as  to  produce  alarming  illness  and  even  death. 
The  danger  is  generally  greater,  all  other  things  being  equal,  in  fracture  of 
the  upper  ribs  than  in  fracture  of  the  middle  and  lower,  because  a  greater  degree 
of  violence  is  generally  required  to  produce  it.  A  fracture  complicated  with 
injury  of  the  lung  and  pleura  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  serious  occurrence, 
as  it  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  more  or  less  inflammation,  if  not  by  hemorrhage 
and  pneumothorax.  An  escape  of  air  beneath  the  skin  is  a  matter  of  no 
consequence,  except  as  indicating  serious  lesion  within  the  chest.  Hemor- 
rhage from  a  wound  in  an  intercostal  artery  is  usually  rather  troublesome  than 
dangerous. 

The  following  case,  which  fell  under  my  observation  in  August,  1854, 
strikingly  illustrates  the  danger  of  fracture  involving  a  number  of  ribs,  with- 
oat  any  very  serious  complication. 

Mrs.  Hall,  of  Monmouth,  Illinois,  a  tall,  slender  woman,  aged  fifty-four, 
fell,  while  the  railroad  cars  were  in  the  act  of  running  off  the  track,  against 
the  top  of  one  of  the  seats,  breaking  eight  of  the  ribs  on  the  left  side.  The 
second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  bon^  were  fractured  in  fio\i\.,«\^Q>i\.  V«^\w^%^ 
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and  a  half  from  their  cartilages,  while  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth  and  eleTenth, 
had  given  way  behind,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  spine.     There  was  no 
displacement  of  any  of  the  fragments,  excepting  the  posterior  one  of  the 
tenth  rib,  which  projected  slightly  inwards  towards  the  chest,  and  pierced 
the  plenra.    Excessive  pain,  dyspnoea,  crepitation,  and  preternatural  mobility, 
marked  the  accident.     The  coagh  was  violent,  and  the  patient  was  nnable  to 
lie  in  bed.     The  ordinary  treatment  was  pursued,  but  without  any  material 
beneBt,  and  the  woman  died  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day,  exhausted  by  her 
suffering.     The  left  side  of  the  chest  contained  about  three  ounces  of  coagu- 
lated blood,  evidently  furnished  by  the  wounded  pleura,  but  there  was  do 
sign  of  inflammation,  except  at  the  seat  of  the  upper  fracture,  where  the 
serous  membrane  was  a  little  roughened  by  lymph  and  slightly  eccbymosed. 
The  lung  was  free  from  disease.     The  other  organs  were  sound. 

Fracture  of  the  ribs,  without  complication  or*  displacement,  is  best  ma» 
naged  by  encircling  the  chest  with  a  broad  bandage,  drawn  sufficiently  tight 
to  compel  the  patient  to  perform  respiration  chiefly  by  the  diaphragm ;  the 
intercostal  muscles,  and  consequently,  also,  the  ribs,  being  rendered  perfectly 
passive.  The  bandage  should  be  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  width,  and  long 
enough  to  extend  at  least  twice  around  the  body.  The  ends  being  fastened 
by  two  pieces  of  tape,  a  scapulary  is  attached  to  prevent  the  cloth  from  slip- 
ping. Or,  instead  of  this,  the  chest  may  be  surrounded  with  broad  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster,  arranged  so  as  to  overlap  each  other  partially,  and  drawn 
with  sufficient  flrmness  to  keep  it  perfectly  motionless.  Female  patients  may 
wear,  with  great  advantage,  their  usual  corsets,  a  triangular  piece  being  cat 
out  in  front  and  below  to  allow  due  play  to  the  diaphragm.  In  addition  to 
the  bandage,  I  usually  employ  a  thin,  flat  compress,  as  a  small  folded  napkin, 
to  give  greater  support  to  the  broken  bone. 

Similar  dressings  will  answer  when  there  is  outward  displacement  of  the 
fragments,  only  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  employ  a  somewhat  thicker  com- 
press ;  but  how  are  we  to  proceed  when  the  end  of  the  broken  boue  is  driven 
inwards  towards  the  chest,  perhaps  into  the  pleuritic  sac  and  the  lung? 
Should  it  be  let  alone,  or  ought  we  to  follow  the  practice  of  the  older  sur- 
geons, and  makeuan  attempt  to  elevate  it  with  the  finger,  the  gimlet-screw, 
or  the  trephine  ?  It  is  evident  that  counter-pressure  by  means  of  thick 
compresses  applied  to  the  extremities  of  the  rib  can  be  of  no  use.  If  there 
be  a  wound,  it  might  be  easy  enough  to  insinuate  a  small  lever,  and  raise  the 
bone,  if  not  to  its  proper  level,  at  least  out  of  harm's  way.  As  for  myself, 
I  should  certainly  not  meddle  with  the  case,  even  if  the  depression  were  very 
considerable,  unless  the  sympt6ms  were  most  urgent,  and  not  then  until  I 
had  given  a  fair  trial  to  other  means,  as  the  bandage  and  ordinary  antiphlo- 
gistics,  especially  the  lancet  and  full  doses  of  anodynes.  If  relief  did  not 
soon  follow,  or  if  the  suffering,  instead  of  diminishing,  rapidly  increased,  and 
it  was  perfectly  obvious  from  the  violence  of  the  pain,  cough,  and  expectora- 
tion, that  a  piece  of  rib  had  been  forced  into  the  substance  of  the  lung,  I 
should  then,  I  think,  not  hesitate  to  make  an  attempt  to  raise  the  ofTendiog 
fragment,  or,  failing  in  this,  to  remove  it  altogether.  Cases  requiring  such 
heroic  measures  must  be  exceedingly  rare,  and  hardly  deserve  formal  mention 
in  a  work  of  this  kind. 

Wounds,  contusions,  and  hemorrhage,  consequent  upon  these  accidents, 
must  be  treated  upon  general  principles.  If  air  collect  within  the  chest  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  cause  excessive  respiratory  embarrassment,  it  should  be 
let  out  with  a  delicate  trocar,  introduced  through  a  valve-like  opening  in  the 
skin.  Pain  and  cough  are  relieved  in  the  usual  manner.-  If  the  local  distress 
be  urgent,  leeches  may  be  used,  followed  by  the  application  of  a  large  opiate 
plaster.    The  patient  observes  the  semi-erect  posture  in  bed,  and  remains 
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within  doors  until  he  feels  that  he  can  exercise  with  imponity.   If  his  bandage 
become  insapportable,  he  inast  not  lay  it  aside,  bot  simply  slacken  it. 

The  annexed  drawing,  fig.  £65,  affords  an  illnstratiou  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  ribs  are  some- 
times tied  together  by  bony  Fig.  365. 
matter  after  fracture.     It 
was  taken  from  a  specimen 
in  my  collection. 

Cases  occasionally  occur 
where  the  rational  ^mp- 
toms  of  fractnre  of  the  ribs 
exist,  bnt  in  which  the  cha- 
racteristic signs  are  absent. 
Under  such  circumstances, 
the  rale  is  to  treat  the  pa- 
tient precisely  as  if  the 

bones  were  rCAlly  broken.  Fntctnred  rlbt  united  bj  osMoni  matter. 


FRACTURES  OF  THE  COSTAL  CARTILAGES. 

Fracture  of  the  costal  cartilages  is  so  uncommon  that  a  long  time  elapsed 
before  surgeons  were  willing  to  believe  it  a  possible  occurrence.  That  it  does 
take  place,  however,  is  a  fact  fully  established  by  modern  observation  ;  and, 
what  is  remarkable,  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  not  always  necessary  for 
these  bodies  to  be  ossified  before  they  can  be  broken,  although  this  is  usually 
the  case.  The  accident  is  invariably  produced  by  external  violence,  either 
directly  or  indirectly  applied,  and  is  observed  chiefly  in  elderly  subjects.  The 
fractnre  is  usually  single,  and  the  pieces  which  are  most  liable  to  suffer  are 
the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh,  owing  probably  to  their  great  length  and  to  their 
exposed  situation.  The  direction  of  the  fracture  is  commonly  somewhat 
oblique ;  the  ends  of  the  fragments  often  overlap  each  other,  the  posterior 
passing  in  front  or  behind  the  anterior,  which,  from  its  connection  with  the 
sternum,  serves  as  the  fixed  point 

The  same  symptoms  which  serve  to  denote  a  fracture  of  the  ribs  will  serve 
to  point  out  one  of  the  costal  cartilages.  The  accident  may  be  simple  or 
complicated,  but,  in  general,  it  is  comparatively  free  from  danger.  The 
broken  ends  are  united  through  the  intervention  of  a  clasp  or  ferule  of  bone, 
in  which  the  cartilaginous  tissue  remains  unchanged.  The  reduction  and 
maintenance  of  this  fracture  are  often  very  difficult,  but  by  a  careful  observ- 
ance of  the  rules  laid  down  in  speaking  of  fractnre  of  the  riljs,  the  surgeon 
will  usually  succeed  in  effecting  a  cure  in  six  or  eight  weeks.  Malgaigne  ad- 
vises the  use  of  a  broad  truss  for  keeping  the  fragments  together,  the  pad 
making  direct,  bnt  gentle  pressure  upon  their  extremities.  In  obstinate 
cases^  the  ends  of  the  fragments  might  be  united  by  the  silver  wire. 


FRACTURES  OF  THE  STERNUM. 

This  bone  may  give  way  in  almost  any  portion  of  its  extent,  but  more 
commonly  near  its  middle,  the  direction  of  the  fracture  being  generally  some- 
what oblique.  A  few  instances  of  longitudinal  fracture  of  the  sternum  have 
*  been  observed.  Blows,  kicks,  and  falls  are  the  ordinary  causes  of  the  acci- 
dent. Chaussier  relates  a  cai^e  where  it  was  occasioned  by  violent  muscular 
contraction  during  labor,  and  several  examples  of  a  similar  nature  have  been 
recorded  by  more  recent  observers.  In  1858,  Dr.  Rohrer,  of  Chestnut 
Street,  had  the  kindness  to  show  me  a  can,  In  m  la  >«wv.  mnaoolar  man, 

aged  forty-seven,  who  met  with  a  truttrem  t  ^nafc^ 
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this  bone,  from  inordinate  contraction  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  mascles, 
in  jumping,  while  intoxicated,  from  a  shed  eleven  feet  high  apon  the  earth 
below.  The.  heels  striking  the  snrface  obliqnely,  threw  the  body  violently 
backwards,  the  head  and  neck  coming  in  contact  with  the  edge  of  a  board, 
which  projected  several  inches  above  the  pavement  The  fractore  no  dodbt 
occurred  in  conseqnence  of'  the  effort  which  the  man  made  to  regain  his 
equilibrium. 

The  ends  of  the  fragments  either  preserve  their  natural  relations,  or,  if 
th^re  be  any  displacement,  it  is  in  the  direction  of  the  thoracic  cavity ;  in 
which  case  the  broken  bone  may  lacerate  some  of  the  contained  viscera,  cause 
effusion  of  blood  into  the  anterior  mediastinum,  and  perhaps  induce  emphy- 
sema by  wounding  the  lungs. 

When  the  fracture  is  attended  with  displacement,  it  may  usually  be  de- 
tected at  a  glance,  or  by  merely  passing  the  finger  over  the  line  of  injury. 
Orating,  sometimes  audible  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  increased  at  every 
respiratory  effort,  is  generally  present.  The  pain  is  excruciating ;  recumb- 
ency is,  for  a  time  at  least,  impracticable ;  and  there  is  great  dyspnoea,  along 
with  cough,  spitting  of  blood,  and  other  symptoms  of  internal  injury. 

In  Dr.  Rohrer's  case,  above  mentioned,  there  was,  even  several  days 
after  the  accident,  a  marked  depression  at  tha  site  of  fracture,  with  consider- 
able irregularity  of  the  ends  of  the  fragments,  which  was  much  increased 
when  the  patient  sat  up  in  bed.  During  recumbency,  when  he  coughed  hard, 
the  hand,  placed  over  the  seat  of  the  injury,  could  distinctly  feel  the  frag- 
ments ride  over  each  other,  the  upper  evidently  moving  more  freely  than  the 
lower.  It  seemed  as  if  their  edges  were  beveled  off  obliquely,  that  of  the 
lower  piece  from  above  downwards,  and  from  before  backwards,  and  that  of 
the  upper  in  the  opposite  direction.  Two  or  three  times,  as  the  man  coughed, 
a  distinct  grating  noise  was  heard.  Percussion  upon  the  spine,  immediately 
opposite  the  fracture,  had  also  the  effect  of  displacing  the  ends  of  the  frag- 
ments, and  a  similar  result  followed  when  firm  pressure  was  made  upon  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  fragments.  When  Dr.  Rohrer  first  saw  the  case,  the 
upper  fragment  was  thrust  backwards  towards  the  thoracic  cavity,  fully  one 
inch  behind  the  level  of  the  other ;  but  it  was  easily  restored  to  its  natural 
situation  by  bending  the  chest  backwards  over  a  thick  pillow.  The  pain  at 
the  seat  of  fracture  was  comparatively  slight ;  but  the  suffering  ifi  the  back 
of  the  neck  and  head  was  very  distressing.  There  was  neither  cough  nor 
emphysema,  and  the  fever  that  followed  was  slight. 

The  prognosis  of  fracture  of  this  bone  varies  accprding  to  the  mildness  or 
severity  of  the  accompanying  lesion.  When  the  thoracic  organs  have  sus- 
tained much  violence^  the  patient  may  die  from  shock,  hemorrhage,  or  em- 
physema ;  or,  if  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  survive  the  immediate  effects,  he 
may  perish  from  the  secondary  consequences  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
abscess  of  the  mediastinum,  or  disease  of  the  bone  itself.  In  the  Mutter 
Museum  at  the  Jefferson  College  is  a  skeleton  in  which  a  fracture  of  the 
sternum,  near  its  middle,  had  undergone  perfect  reparation,  althoogh  not 
without  considerable  deformity  from  the  want  of  accurate  apposition.  Evi- 
dence of  fracture  exists  in  a  number  of  other  bones,  and  there  must  also  have 
been  a  remarkable  predisposition  in  the  individual  to  the  development  of  ex- 
ostoses. 

The  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  sternum  is  in  great  measure  restricted  to 
the  application  of  a  compress  and  bandage,  to  afford  support  to  the  chest, 
and  assist  in  securing  the  quietude  of  the  intercostal  muscles.  If  there  be 
any  serious  internal  complications,  local  and  general  bleeding,  active  purga- 
tives, antimonials,  and  anodynes,  may  be  required,  aided,  perhaps,  by  medi- 
cated fomentations.  If  the  fracture  be  simple,  no  attempt  should  be  made 
to  rectify  depteasVoii  ot  v\\^  o^^\i^\\i%lt^'^tBk^\i\.^x>»\Ra&  v<.  la  \ierfectlj  certain 
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that  it  act«  as  a  cause  of  compression  of  the  heart  or  Inng.  In  such  a  case,  and 
also  when  there  are  loose  pieces  of  bone- projecting  into  the  chest,  restoration 
should  be  effected  at  all  haeard,  and  that  with  the  least  possible  delay.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  patient  may  lie  across  a  ta'ble,  upon  a  kind  of  double 
inclined  plane,  in  order  to  extend  the  spine,  and  afford  the  muscles  that  are 
attached  to  the  extremities  of  the  sternum  an  opportunity  of  drawing  the 
end^  of  the  broken  bene  asunder.  While  this  is  being  done,  pressure  should 
be  made  upon  the  parts  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  displacement, 
af  the  same  time  that  the  lungs  are,  if  possible,  thoroughly  distended  with 
air.  Or,  this  failing,  the  bone,  the  body  being  still  in  this  position,  may, 
perhaps,  be  raised  by  a  small,  delicate  elevator,  used  subcutaneously,  if  a 
wound  was  not  previously  made.  If  this  also  prove  unsuccessful,  I  should 
not  hesitate,  in  view  of  the  urgenoy  of  the  case,  to  apply  the  trephine,  or  to 
femove  a  sofficiency  of  bone  with  a  Iley's  saw.  A  similar  proceeding  may 
become  necessary  when  matter  forms  in  the  anterior  mediastinum,  or  when  a 
portion  of  the  sternum  is  assailed  with  caries  or  necrosis. 

FRACTX7RE8  OF  THE  YERTEBRfi. 

The  vertebr»  are  so  compactly  constructed,  so  strongly  articulated,  and 
so  thickly  covered  by  muscles  as  to  render  their  fracture  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty.  The  most  common  causes  are  violent  blows  or  falls,  giving  rise  at 
the  same  time  to  severe  injury  of  the  soft  parts.  Occasionally,  but  very 
rarely,  the  lesion  is  produced  by  contre-coup,  as  when  a  person  falls  from  a 
great  height  and  alights  upon  his  feet,  the  force  being  transmitted  along  the 
extremities  and  the  pelvid  to  the  spinal  column,  where,  concentrating  itself 
opoD  a  particular  bone,  it  breaks  its  substance  or  severs  its  ligamentous 
connections.  Any  part  of  such  a  bone  may  give  way,  its  body,  plates,  and 
processes  being  all  liable  to  yield  under  the  influence  of  the  causes  here  men- 
tioned. The  symptoms  and  effects  of  this  lesion  must  be  considered  with 
reference  to  the  different  divisions  of  the  vertebral  column,  as  the  cervical, 
dorsal,  and  lumbar,  each  possessing  certain  peculiarities  growing  out  of  its 
relations  with  the  spinal  cord  and  the.  nerves  which  are  detached  from  it 

In  fracture  of  the  cervical  vertebra,  the  symptoms  vary  according  to  the 
sitoation  of  the  affected  bone.  Thus,  if  the  lesion  be  above  the  fourth  piece, 
or  the  principaf  origin  of  the  phrenic,  nerve,  and  the  spinal  cordis  at  all 
compressed,  the  diaphragm  will  be  paralyzed,  the  respiration  will  be  more  or 
less  embarrassed,  and  death  will  follow,  either  immediately  or  within  a  short 
time  after  the  accident.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fracture  is  seated  below 
this  point,  there  will  be  paralysis,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  the  superior 
extremities,  difficulty  of  breathing,  relaxation  of  the  anal  sphincters,  incon- 
tinence of  urine,  and  tympanitic  distension  of  the  abdomen.  If  the  injury 
done  to  the  soft  parts  is  not  very  severe,  recovery  may  follow,  but  in  most 
cases  death  takes  place  in  from  three  t<f  five  days. 

In  fracture  of  the  dorsal  vertebra,  the  upper  extremities  will  be  free  from 
paralysis,  unless  the  injury  is  seated  very  high  up,  when  they  may  participate 
in  this  affection  with  the  sub-diaphragmatic  portions  of  the  body.  The 
bowels,  in  either  case,  will  be  torpid  and  distended  with  gas,  and  the  bladder 
will  be  unable  to  expel  its  contents.  The  patient  seldom  lives  longer  than  a 
fortnight,  although  in  some  rare  cases  life  is  prolonged  for  several  months. 
In  this  event,  the  bowels  and  bladder  may  partially  regain  their  original  tone, 
but  the  urine  soon  becomes  loaded  with  photsphatic  matter,  and  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  organ  suffers  from  chronic  inflammation,  adding  thus  greatly 
to  the  pittient's  distress. 

When  the  lumbar  vertebr€e  are  broken,  the  lower  extremities  are  generally 
deprived  both  of  volition  and  sensibility,  the  feces  pasa  oft  vxv^oVoLtAAxvV^^^v^ 
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the  bladder  is  anable  to  coatract  npon  its  contents.  Lira  nsaally  luts  loiter 
than  in  fractnre  of  the  doraal  vertebrs,  the  paralyaig  not  eitendiu);  so  bi^b 
np,  and  conseqnentlj  not  involvin);  so  manj  important  organs.  In  the  tut- 
jority  of  cases,  the  patient  dies  in  &n  or  six  weeks ;  but  sometimes,  thongh 
rarely,  be  sarviTes  a  macb  longer  time,  his  bladder,  meanwhile,  anffering  u 
in  fracture  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  spine. 

The  symptoms  here  enamerated  may  foliow  fracture^f  any  portion  of  a 
vertebra,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  the  spinona  process,  where  the  Rnffering  ii 
generally  comparatively  slight,  unless  the  lesion  is  complicated  with  serioos 
mischief  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Fractnre  of  Ibe  ipinom  processes  of  the  vertebne  occasionally  occnn  inde- 
pendently of  the  bodies  of  those  bodies,  as  seen  in  fig.  366,  the  osaal  exciting 
canse  being  a  biow,  fall,  or  kicli.  Preternatural  mobility  and  lateral  dis- 
placement, with  more  or  less  contusion  and  discoloration  of  the  soft  parts,  are 
the  most  reliable  phenomena. 


Fig.  366. 


Fig.  S6T. 


rs  of  Iha  iplaoDi  prr 


Fractnre  of  the  arehts  of  these  bones,  of  vhich  the  accompanying  cut,  fig. 
36T,  affords  a  good  illustration,  is  oflen  comminuted  and  attended  with  de- 
pression of  the  fragments,  some  of  wiiicb  may  be  driven  into  the  anbstance 
of  the  spinar  cord,  crnshing  and  pulpifying  it  It  is  generally  prodnced 
-  by  violence  directly  applied,  and  is  not  unfrequently  quite  as  dangerous  as  a 
fracture  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrffi. 

The  traniverie  processes  of  the  vertebne  can  only  be  broken,  as  a  general 
rule,  by  excessive  force,  as  the  passage  of  a  ball,  or  a  fall  from  a  considerable 
height     Hence  the  result  of  such  accidents  is  commonly  very  unfavorable. 

The  diagnotU  of  fractured  spiue  is  usually  rather  a  matter  of  inference  than 
of  positive  conviction.-  Its  most  intportant  elements  are  the  mode  of  pro- 
docUon  of  the  injury,  and  the  paralysis  of  the  extremities,  but  it  should  be 
recollected  that  this  symptom  may  depend  entirely  npon  lesion  of  the  spinal 
cord,  unconnected  with  fracture  of  tiie  'vertebra;.  Owing  to  the  small  size  of 
these  bones  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  covered  in  by  the  muscles  of 
the  back,  it  will  generally  be  impossible  to  detect  cither  crepitation,  deformity, 
or  preternatural  mobility.  All  these  phenomena  may,  however,  be  present 
in  fracture  of  the  spinous  processes. 

Dissection,  after  an  injury  of  this  kind,  will  usually  reveal  more  or  less 
displacement  of  the  broken  bone,  which  is  sometimes  quite  comminuted, 
laceration  of  the  connecting  ligaments,  and  injury  of  the  spinal  cord,  with 
more  or  less  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  spinal  canal  and  the  surrounding 
parts.    The  cord  \a  com^T«ae4,  \it>\\M.4,  ^nl^i&ftd.  perhaps  nearly  completely' 
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wrered,  pieces  of  bone  BometimeB  being  imbedded  in  fU  sabstance,  bb  shown 
is  Bg.  368. 

The  proffnoKM  of  these  accidents  may  be  inferred  Fig.  368. 

from  what  has  been  said  respecting  their  symptoms 
•Bd  effects.  If  the  patient  escape  immediate  de- 
BtraetioD,  be  will  almost  certainly  saccnmh  under 
his  soffering  at  do  very  remote  period ;  or,  if  bis  life 
ibonid  bs  spared,  he  will  be  doomed  to-  carry  on  a 
miMnble',  bedridden  existence,  palsied  and  other- 
wise crippled  in  the  exercise  of  some  of  bis  more 
Important  fanctions. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  accident,  very  little  is  to 
be  done  in  the  way  of  restoring  displaced  fragments, 
■11  BDch  att«mptB  being  not  only  uncertain,  bat,  even 
if  snccessfal,  likely  to  aggravate  the  danger  by  the' 
•dditional  mischief  that  is  inflicted  npon  the  spinal 
cord.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  opera- 
tion of  cutting  down  opoa  the  injored  part,  and 
removing  the  offending  portion  of  bone  with  the  rnetanatatntMam. 
trephine  or  saw,  as  proposed  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry 

Cline,  of  London,  and  practised  by  him  and  other  surgeons.  In  all  the  cases, 
amonnting  probably  to  ten  or  %  dozen,  in  vhich  this  procedare  has  been  em- 
ployed, including  those  of  Dr.  John  Rhea  Barton  and  Dr.  Goldsmith,  no  par- 
ticiilar  benefit  has  followed ;  a  circumstance  that  might  have  been  expected 
when  it  is  recollected  how  seriously  the  spinal  cord  is  generally  injured  by 
the  depressed  fragment.  The  operation,  although  not  without  difficuky,  on 
■ccoont  of  the  great  depth  at  which  the  offending  bone  is  sitnated,  may  be 
ezecated  by  any  competent  surgeon,  with  but  little  loss  of  blood;  and,  I 
mast  confess  that,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  success  which  has  hitherto 
fUended  it,  I  should  feel  very  much  tempted  to  resort  to  it,  if  the  symptoms 
were  soch  as  to  render  it  certain  that  the  lesioB  was  accompanied  by  depres- 
aioo. 

Whether  an  operation  be  performed  or  not,  it  is  the  doty  of  the  surgeon 
to  adopt  prompt  measures  for  the  prevention  of  inflammation ;  with  this  view 
Uood  is-taken  freely  from  the  arm,  and  also  by  leeches  from  the  seat  of  the 
liynry;  the  bowels  are  relieved  by  purgatives,  or  stimulating  enemas,  and 
pain  is  abated  by  full  doses  of  anodynes,  combined,  if  there  be  much  fever, 
with  antimonials.  The  bladder  is  carefnlly  watched,  and  the  urine,  if  re- 
tained, is  drawn  off  regularly  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  instead  of  allowing  the 
catheter  to  remain  permaneutly  in  the  bladder.  The.  patient  should  be  kept 
on  his  back,  npon  an  air-bed,  his  head  resting  upon  a  low  pillow,  and  his 
pontion  being  as  seldom  changed  as  possible.  Qreat  care  is  taken  that  he 
is  not  tnrned  upon  his  face  for  any  purpose  whatever,  as  he  might  be  almost 
instantly  asphyxiated  while  in  this  situation,  from  the  imperfect  descent  of 
tbe  diaphragm,  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  on  account 
of  tbe  paralysed  condition  of  the  aMomina!  mnBcIes,  and  their  conseqaent 
inability  to  offer  any  resistance  to  the  weight  of  the  body.  After  the  lapse 
of  Gve  or  six  weeks,  the  back  and  limbs  should  be  frequently  rubbed  with 
Himnlating  liniments,  and  a  large  issue  should  be  established  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  injury  with  the  Yienna  pa.ste  or  the  actual  cautery.  Along  with  these 
means,  trial  may  be  made  of  small  doses  of  strychnine,  in  union  with  iron  and 
quinine. 

When  the  lesion  is  confined  to  the  spinous  processes,  the  fragments  must 
be  moulded  into  shape,  and  retained  by  two  long,  thick  compresses,  stretched 
along  the  side  of  the  spine,  and  secured  with  a  cirenlar  bandage,  fastened  by 
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a  scapalary.    If  the  broken  pieces,  howeTer,  be  mach  shattered,  ho  as  to  pre- 
clnde  the  poRsibilitj  or  their  reunion,  the  best  plan  frill  be  to  remove  tbem. 

Fracture  of  the  odontoid  procets,  althoogh  a  veTj  uncommon  occnrrence,  ii 
GometimeH  met  with,  and,  aa  might  be  soppoaed,  generally  proves  promptly 
fatal  from  injury  done  to  the  spinal  cord.  Now  and  then,  however,  a  remark- 
able exception  is  foand.  Thns,  in  a  caae  related  bj  Profesflor  Willard  Par- 
ker, the  patienV  Borvived  the  accident  five  months^  at  the  end  of  which  time 
he  aoddenly  expired  from  displacement  of  the  procesa,  daring  some  inad- 
vertent movement  of  the  head,  a  result  favored  by  the  destruction  of  the 
occipito-azoid  ligament.  The  dissection  showed  that  the  odontoid  procesa 
bad  been  completely  broken  off,  and  that  its  lower  extremity  bad  been  tamed 
backwards  towards  thespinal  cord,  as  in  fi^.  369. 
Fig.  369.  1'be  patient  was  a  man,  forty  years  of  age,  who  had 

-  Iieen  thrown  violently  from  bis  carriage,  alighting 
npon  his  head  and  face,  abont  Gfteen  feet  off.  After 
recovering  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  accident, 
he  waa  able  to  reanme  his  bnsiness  as  a  milkman, 
which  he  followed,  diligently  and  nnintermptedlj, 
every  day  for  four  months!  He  complained,  how- 
ever, constantly,  from  the  time  of  the  accident,  of 
.  pain  in  the  occi  pi  to- cervical  region,  and  was  always 
obliged  t*  support  hit  head,  which  he  woa  incapaci- 
tated from  rotating.  The  only  visible  deformity  was 
a  protitberance  of  the  nec~k,  just  .below  the  base  of 
the  occiput,  to  the  left  of  the  median  line,  with  a 
corresponding  indentation. 


FRACrtRES  OP  THE  PELVIO  BONES. 


4BrtU«.    B.  Odt 


a.  The  innominaU  bone  may  give  way  in  varioas 
part»  of  its  extent,  bat  the  one  which  is  most  apt  to 
suffer  is  the  npper  crest,  owing  probably  to  its  exposed  sitaation.     The 
acetabulnm  is  sometimes  broken  by  a  severe  blow  upon  the  hip,  or  by  a 
coanter-stroke,   as   when  a 
Fig.  STO.  person  falls  npon  bis  knee 

or  foot,  thereby  driving  the 
bead  of  jbe  femur  into  the 
pelvis.  In  the  adjoining  cat, 
fig.  370,  from  a  preparatioti 
in  the  possession  of  Profes- 
sor Neill,  the  fracture  mns 
in  asemicircnlar  direction 
tbroagh  the  acetabulum. 

In  young  subjects,  the  in- 
nominate bone  is  occasion- 
ally separated  at  the  aceta- 
bulum into  its  three  primitive 
pieces.  Whatever  may  be 
FnciDnorthBiuobDiiiB.  the  slle,  form,  or  extent  of 

tbe  fracture,  it  can  happen 
only  through  the  agency  of  direct  mechanical  violence,  which,  at  the  same 
time,  generally  seriously  compromises  the  soft  structures,  both  outside  and 
inside  the  pelvis.  The  roost  frightful  accidents  of  this  kind  that  have  falicu 
under  my  observation  have  been  the  result  of  railroad  injury,  caused  by  the 
body  being  jammed  in  between  a  car  and  a  wall,  literally  cmshing  tbe  boue, 
Bud  falally  imp\\cai\ug  Xlift  bW446t  wid  titW  at^ana. 
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The  iymptorM  of  this  accident  will  necessarily  yaiy  according  to  the  seat 
and  extent  of  the  fracture.  When  the  bone  has  given  way  at  the  cotyloid 
cavity,  the  nature  of  the  case  may  nsnally  be  lecognized  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  bead  of  the  femur  is  drawn  upwards,  and  the  great  trochanter  some- 
what forwards,  scf  that  the  Kmb  is  diminished  in  length,  and  the  foot  inverted. 
WheD  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone  is  impacted  in  its  new  position,  the  limb 
may  be  firmly  fixed,  as  in  dislocation,  but,  in  general,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
more  or  less  movable,  and  to  afford  a  distinct  crepitus  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  rotate  it.  * 

h.  Id  fracture  of  the  puhic  and  ischiatic  bones,  the  corresponding  limb  is 
either  somewhat  shortened,  .or  it  retains  its  natural  length ;  the  fragments  are 
pushed   either  directly  downwards,  for- 
wards towards  the  femur,  or  backwards  Fig*  371. 
towards  the  acetabulum  ; .  the  patient  is 
nnable  to  sit,  stand,  or  walk ;   and  ob 
placing  one  hand  upon  the  ilium,  and  the 
other  upon  the  pubes,  crepitation  may 
Dsnally  be  perceived.     A  well  character- 
ized fracture  of  the  pubic  and  ischiatic 
bones  is  delineated  in  fig.  371,  from  a 
preparation  in  the  collection  of  Professor 

^  eill.  Fnetare  of  the  pnUo  and  iaehiatio  bones, 

c.  Fracture  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  is 

characterized  by  more  or  less  displacement,  preternatural  mobility,  and  crepi- 
tation ;  the  pain  is  severe,  and  progression  impracticable.  The  nature  of  the 
accident  is  sometimes  rendered  apparent  by  the  existing  deformity  and  by 
alight  manipulation. 

Besides  the  above  symptoms^  denotive  of  fracture  of  different  parts  of  the 
innominate  bone,  there  is  alwiiys  more  or  less  contusion  of  the  external  soft 
parts,  and  not  nnfrequently,  also,  serious  injury  of  the  pelvic  viscera,  followed 
by  loss  of  motion  of  the  inferior  extremities,  retention  of  urine,  and  other 
distressing  affections.  The  prognosis  should,  therefore,  be  very  guarded,  as 
Bach  accidents  are  generally  fraught  with  danger,  ^eath  often  occurring  in  a 
few  days  from  inflammation  or  extravasation  of  urine,  or  at  a  later  period 
from  abscess,  phlebitis,  and  other  mischief. 

Owing  to  thf  ir  peculiar  character,  it  is  usually  found  very  difficult  to  re- 
duce these  fractures,  or  to  prevent  relapse  after  this  haa  been  done.  To  effect 
restoration,  our  main  reliance  must  be  upon  pressnre,  while  the  maintenance 
is  best  accomplished  by  well  arranged  compresses,  secured  by  a  body  bandage. 
When  no  displacement  exists,  all  such  dressings  may  very  properly  be  dis- 
pensed with.  In  either  case,  the  utmost  quietude  is. enjoined;  the  patient 
must  lie  upon  his  back,  his  shoulders  being  elevated,  and  the  thighs  flexed, 
to  relax  the  muscles  about  the  pelvis ;  inflammatory  action  is  promptly  dealt 
with,  and  the  bowels  are  relieved  by  stimulating  purgatives  and  enemas. 
The  bladder  is  carefully  watched,  retention  of  urine  being  relieved  by  the 
catheter. 

d.  The  sacrum  may  be  broken  by  falls,  blows,  gunshot  violence,  and  similar 
injury.  The  fracture  is  generally  discoverable,  especially  when  there  is  dis- 
placement, by  mere  manual  examination,  as  the  patient  lies  upon  his  abdomen. 
It  is  attended  with  severe  pain  at  the  affected  part,  and  great  difficulty  in 
walking,  accompanied,  when  there  is  lesion  of  the  sifcral  nerves,  with  paralysis 
of  the  lower  extremities,  retention  of  urine,  and  involuntary  discharge  of  the 
feces.  The  danger  attending  this  accident  is  always  considerable,  on  account 
of  the  mischief  done  to  the  soft  parts;  hence,  even  if  the  patient  survive  the 
immediate  shock  of  the  injury,  he  may  perish  afterwards  from  the  effects  of 
inflammation  of  the  pelvic  viscera. 
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When  there  is  displacement  of  the  fragments  inwards,  reposition  may  be 
attempted  by  the  insertion  into  the  rectum  of  a  stoat  bongie,  a  lithotomy 
scoop,  or  a  Tesical  sonnd,  care  being  taken  not  to  do  any  injury  to  the 
mucous  membrane ;  or,  if  the  displacement  be  very  slight,  the  bone  may  be 
left  in  its  new  situation,  as  no  harm  can  be  caused  by  so  doing.  Backward 
displacement  may  be  easily  remedied  by  pressure  with  the  finger,  relapse 
being  prevented  by  a  compress  and  a  T  bandage.  Recovery  is  promoted  by 
rigid  recumbency  and  antiphlogistics. 

e.  The  coccyx  is  sometimes  broken  by  a  fall,  by  a  kick  upon  the  buttock, 
and  by  the  passage  of  the  child's  head  in  labor.  The  accident  is  most  com- 
mon in  elderly  subjects,  in  whom  the  joints  of  this  bone  have  been  destroyed 
by  a  deposit  of  osseous  matter.  The  characteristic  signs  are  preternatural 
mobility,  acute  pain,  and  crepitation  on  introducing  the  finger  into  the  rectum. 
During  labor,  the  occurrence  of  the  accident  is  sometimes  rendered  evident 
by  a  sense  of  yielding  and  a  peculiar  noise  perceived  by  the  attendant  as  he 
is  engaged  in  supporting  the  perineum.  If  displacement  exist,  it  is  remedied 
by  pressure  upon  the  surface  and  counter-pressure  with  the  finger  in  the 
rectum.  It  is  very  important,  especially  in  the  female,  that  the  coccyx  should 
be  preserved  in  a  continuous  line  with  the  sacrum,  otherwise  serious  deformity 
of  the  pelvis  may  ensue,  interfering  with  defecation  and  parturition.  After 
the  reduction  has  been  effected,  the  parts  should  be  supported  with  a  com- 
press, confined  by  adhesive  strips ;  perfect  quietude  and  lateral  recumbency 
should  be  observed ;  and  the  bowels,  without  being  acted  npon  at  all  fre- 
quently,  should  be  maintained  in  a  strictly  soluble  condition. 

• 

*2.   SUPERIOR  EXTBEMITT. 

« 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  BONES  OF  THE  HAND  AND  FINGERS. 

The  symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  thumb  and  fingers  are  so 
obvioHS  that  anything  like  a  formal  account  of  them  is  quite  unnecessary. 
The  treatment  is  best  conducted  by  a  leather,  felt,  or  gutta-percha  splint, 
accurately  moulded  to  the  shape  of  the  member  and  the  palm  of  the  hand,  to 
which  it  must  be  well  secured  by  appropriate  rollers. 

The  metacarpal  bones  are  sometimes  broken  by  machinery,  and  I  have  met 
with  two  instances  in  which  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  these  pieces  had  given  way 
under  a  blow  of  the  fis^,  the  part  struck  being,  in  one  of  the  cases,  the  face, 
and  in  the  other  the  forehead.  There  was  marked  displacement  npon  the 
back  of  the  hand,  from  the  projection  of  the  anterior  fragment,  with  distinct 
crepitus  and  swelling  of  the  soft  parts,  but  hardly  any  pain.  The  treatment 
consisted  in  the  use  of  a  well-padded  tin  case  for  the  palm  of  the  hand,  ex- 
tending from  just  abo?e  the  wrist,  and  of  a  short,  narrow  splint  for  its  dorsal 
surface;  firm  pressure  being  made  with  it  over  the  seat  of  fracture.  Union 
occurred  in  a  month,  with  no  apparent  deformity. 

The  carpal  bones  are  never  broken,  except  by  direct  violence,  which  always 
seriously  implicates  the  soft  parts,  not  unfreqnently  necessitating  removal  of 
the  hand. .  The  nature  of  the  accident  is  usually  apparent  from  the  attendant 
deformity,  the  excessive  pain,  loss  of  function,  and  crepitus  on  manipulation. 
Reposition  of  the  fragments  having  been  effected  by  pressure  and  counter- 
pressure,  retention  is  secured  by  means  of  two  splints,  either  of  binder's  board 
or  wood,  long  enough  to  Extend  from  the  middle  of  the  forearm  to  the  ends 
of  the  fingers,  the  hollow  of  the  palm  being  well  padded,  and  the  limb  sup- 
ported in  a  sling. 


rBAOTVRKB  OF  THK  SBAFTa  OF  IBE  BADlrg  AHp  ULNA. 


FKACTDBIS  OF  THE  8BAFTB  OF  THE  BADiaS  AND  OLNA. 

The  ndins  and  alna  may  be  brokeo  conjointlj  bj  direct  violence,  or,  fts 
more  freqnentl;  happens,  by  a  coonter-etroke,  as  when  a  person  falls  upoo 
the  hand,  and  the  force  is  concentrated  bj  transmissioD  upon  the  forearm. 
The  froGtnre,  althongh  it  ma;  occur  st  any  point,  is  most  common  in  the 
inferior  half  of  these  bones,  and  rarely  takes  place  at  the  same  lerel,  what- 
ever may  be  its  caase.  In  general,  too,  it  is  obliqoe,  and  not  transverse,  as 
ii  nsually  supposed.  Tbe  nature  of  the  accident  is  commonly  Bnfficiently 
ap)>srent  from  the  angolaritj  of  the  frag- 
ments, seen  in  fig.  372,  and  their  preter-  Fig.  372.  Kg.  373. 
Bfttnral  mobility,  to  say  nothing  of  tbe 
facility  of  eliciting  crepitus  on  rotating  the 
band.  The  patient  experiences  an  inability 
to  snpinate  and  pronate  the  limb,  the  fore- 
arm is  in  a  state  of  senti-flezion,  and  acnte 
pain  is  felt  at  the  seat  of  the  injnry. 

The  chief  danger  in  this  fracture,  as  it 
ordinarily  exhibits  itself,  is  from  tbe  tend- 
ency of  the  ends  of  the  fragments  to  sink 
{nwards  into  tbe  iuterosseons  space,  and  to 
become  united  by  a  common  callus,  thereby 
materially  impeding  the  nsefnlnesa  of  the 
limb,  by  destroying  the  functions  of  eapina- 
■  tfon  and  pronation.  With  ordinary  care, 
however,  such  an  accident  is  not  likely  to 
happen,  and,  in  most  cases,  the  consolida- 
tion is  completed  in  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  days,  withoDt  any  deformity,  or  ultimate 
inconvenience.  The  vicious  union  here 
mentioned  is  well  shown  in  fig.  373,  from 
a.  preparation  in  my  collection. 

The  fracture  baring  been  adjusted  in  tbe 
ordinary  manner,  the  forearm  is  Ijent  at  a 
right  angle  with  the  elbow,  and  enveloped 
by  a  roller,  extending  from  the  fingers  up- 
wards.    Two  thick  binder's  board  splints       M»i»rpto«iiB»iiiiB       memreoniie 
are  next  applied  along  the  anterior  and    '*^""°°  '°  '*'•'''**■    '}*'*'' '^\"' 
posterior  surfaces  of  the  broken  bones,  and     ^^  nin,  ,nj  ndini.     bdIod. 
secured  with  the  remainder  of  the  bandage. 

They  should  be  a  little  wider  than  tbe  limb,  and  long  enough  to  reach  from 
just  below  the  elbow  to  the  extremities  of  the  fingers,  both  being  well  covered 
with  wadding,  and  accurately  moulded  to  tbe  parts.  The  hand  and  forearm 
■re  then  suspended  in  a  broad  sling,  and  confined  to  the  chest  in  snch  a 
manner  as  that  the  thumb  shall  look  directly  upwards. 

In  my  own  practice  I  have,  of  late  years,  entirely  dispensed  with  the  cdm- 
presses'upon  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid  by  practitioners  for  counter- 
acting  tbe  teud^cy  which  tbe  ends  of  the  fragments  have  to  approach  each 
other  at  the  interosseous  space.  I  am  satisfi^l  that  they  are  not  needed  for 
this  object,  and  that  all  the  compression  that  can  be  required,  at  least  in 
ordinary  .cases,  can  be  effected  by  the  two  splints,  which  are  always  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  fracture  in  this  sitnatioa.  The  bandage,  too,  bas  received 
a  great  deal  of  unjust  blame  in  these  cases,  it  being  alleged  that,  if  applied 
.  directly  to  the  surface,  it  will  force  the  bones  together,  and  thus  bring  on  the 
result  adverted  to  in  the  foregoing  paragraph.     It  would  iia<]^%fttJL<;^i)A):^\^  Vi% 
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easy  eDODgh  to  produce  sach  an  effect,  bot  it  need  hardly  be  added  that  thii 
would  be  an  abuse,  and'  not  a  proper  use  of  the  bandage,  its  appropriate 
office  being  to  afford  equable  sapporl  to  the  maaclea  of  the  broken  limb  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  Bwelling  and  spasmodic  action.  Wfaeneier  it 
causes  such  an  auoant  of  compressioD  as  to  force  the  fragments  towards  each 
other,  it  cannot  fail  to  excite  pain  and  inflfimmation,  if  not  still  worse  codk- 
qnencefi.  It  is  the  manner,  then,  in  which  the  application  is  made,  and  not 
the  applicatioD  itself,  that  is  objectionable  in  the  treatment  of  this  ^wrtare. 
As  to  ^e  flplints,  they  should  be  oerefully  moulded  to  the  shape  of  the  limb, 
R  narrow  interval  being  left  between  them  at  its  radial  and  ulnar  borders. 
Whep  the  binder's  board  splints  cannot  be  obtained,  light  pieces  of  wood 
may  be  used. 

When  the  fracture  is  multiple,  consisting,  for  example,  of  three  fragmeata, 
the  intermediate  one  having  lost  its  aapport  may  have  a  tendency  to  sink  in 
towards  the  interosseouB  .space.  To  counteract  this  disposition,  a  thick, 
narrow  pad  may  be  placed  along  the  mesial  border  of  the  loose  piece,  in  u 
opening  in  t^e  anterior  splint,  so  as  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  make  the  pres- 
sure more  firm  and  direct.  But  even  here  sach  an  expedient  will  rarely  be 
necessary,  if  the  parts  have  been  moulded  into  position  prior  to  the  apptica> 
tion  of  the  apparatus. 


FRACTURES  OF  THE  ULNA. 

Fractures  of  the  ulna  may  with  great  propdety  be  divided  into  those  which 
take  place  at  its  body,  its  inferior  extremity  and  its  two  principal  proceasei^ 
the  olecranon  and  cofonoid.  * 

1.  Shaft. — The  body  of  the  bone  is  most  commonly  broken  in  the  lower 
half  of  its  extent,  in  an  oblique  direction,  as  exhibited  in  Gg. 
Fig.  374.  374, (from  causes  acting  directly  upon  the  forearm.  The  acci- 
dent, may,  however,  be  produced  by  a  counter-stroke ;  and 
one  instance  is  known  where  it  was  occasioned  by  muscular 
action  in  wringing  clothes,  the  patient  being  a  stont,  healthy 
girl  of  eighteen.  The  fracture  is  evinced  by  a  marked  depres- 
sion at  the  inner  border  of  the  forearm,  by  the  mobility  of  the 
fragments,  and  by  the  crepitus  on  rotating  the  hand.  The 
lower  fragment  alone  is  generally  displaced,  being  drawn  over 
towards  the  interosseons  space  by  the  inferior  pronator  mus- 
cle, while  the  other,  in  consequence  of  its  firm  connection  with 
the  humerus,  remains  stationary.  An  exception  to  this  is 
seen  iu  the  adjoining  figure. 

Ureat  care  is  necessary  in  the  treatment  of  this  fractnre, 
lest  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  retains  the  vicious 
position  into  which  it  is  forced  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and 
is  induced  ultimately  to. become  soldered  to  the  inner  margin 
of  the  radios.     To  prevent  this  occurrence,  the  hand  shonld 
be  permanently  inclined  towards  the  thumb,  the  means  for 
doing  this  being  two  splints,  the  extremities  of  which  are 
rendered  somewhat  sloping  from  behind  forwards,  in  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  of  the  splints  employedin  the  manage- 
ment of  fractiire  of  the  corresponding  end  of  the  radius.    Such 
an  expedient  will  be  much  more  efficient  than  the  ase  of  the 
'  ih«(i  oMiw  niBi    '""B'  thick,  and  narrow  compress,  generally  recommended  for 
that  purpose. 
The  head  of  the  ulna  is  sometimes  broken  off,  either  separately,  or  along 
with  the  head  of  the  radius.     The  circumstance  is  easily  detected  by  the  mo- 
bility of  tbe  patl,  ^3  l\ie  imWed  cQaditioa  of  the  wrist-joint,  by  the  severity 
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of  the  pain,  and  by  the  concomitant  distortion.  The  treatment  is  conducted 
with  two  splints,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  two  compresses  applied  directly  over 
the  seat  of  the  fracture. 

2.  Olecranon  Process. — Fracture  of  the  olecranon,  seen  in  fig.  375,  is  caused 
either  by  direct  violence,  or  by  the  inordinate  action  of  the  three-headed  ex- 

Fig.  375. 


Fraetnre  of  the  olecranon  proeeis. 

tensor  muscle,  attached  to  its  upper  extremity.  Situated  at  various  points 
of  lis  extent,  the  fracture  may  be  transverse  or  oblique,  single  or  multiple, 
almple  or  complicated. 

The  sympiams  are,  semiflexion  of  the  limb,  impossibility  of  extending  the 
forearm,  a  hollow  at  the  back  of  the 
elbow,  fig.  876,  and  a  movable  promi-  Fig.  376. 

nence  at  the  postero-inferior  surface  of 
the  arm,  along  with  more  or  less  pain 
and  swelling.  The  interval  between 
the  two  fragments  varies  from  one  and 
a  half  to  two  inches,  and  may  be  aug- 
mented or  diqainisbed  at  will  by  moving 
the  forearm.  The  radius  n^ay  be  ro- 
tated upon  the  ulna,  and  crepitus  may' 
be  elicited  by  the  approximation  of 
.the  extremitie3  of  the  broken  bone. 
Sometimes  the  very  tip  of  the  olecranon 
is  severed,  and  then  there  is  no  separa- 
tion of  the  fragments.  The  same  thing  may  happen  when  the  fracture  is 
oblique,  or  transterse,  provided  it  is  not  below  the  ligamentous  expansion 
of  the  extensor  muscle.    * 

The  union  of  this  fracture  is  generally  fibro-ligamentous,  as  seen  in  fig. 
877,  from  a  specimen  io^  my  collection.     The  cause  of  this  kind  of  union  is 

Fig.  377. 


Fraetnre  of  the  olecranon  process. 


Fraetnre  of  the  olecranon  process  nnlted  bj  flbrons  matter. 

threefold ;  first,  the  want  of  proper  nourishment  of  the  upper  fragment ; . 
secondly,  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  accuracy  of  apposition ;  and,  lastly, 
the  accumulation  of  ap  inordinate  deposit  of  synovial  fluid,  all,  but  espe- 
cially the  first,  interfering  with  the  healing  process.  I  have,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, seen  osseous  union ;  but  such  an  occurrence  is  extremely  rare,  and 
is  not  at  all  likely  to  happen  if  there  be  any  considerable  separation  of  the 
fragments,  or  when  the  fracture  extends  through  the  lower  part  of  the  pro- 
cess. The  period  required  for  the  repair  of  the  injury  varies  from  six  to 
eight  weeks,  and  many  ^nths  generally  elapse  before  the  patient  regains  a 
good  use  t>f  his  limb.  When  the  lesion  is  of  a  complicated  nature,  violent 
inflammation  of  the  elbow-joint  may  arise,  sometimes  ending  in  permanent 
anchylosis. 
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The  treatment  coDsists  In  maintaining  the  limb  in  the  extended  position; 
by  means  of  a  wooden  splint,  long  enongh  to  reach  from  the  fore  part  of  the 
middle  of  th^  arm  to  the  same  point  of  the  forearm,  as  represented  in  fig. 

Big.  378. 


Apparatna  for  fhtctnre  of  th«  olecranon  proeen. 

878.  A  roller  ha^in^  been  applied  from  the  fingers  upward,  the  small  frag- 
ment is  drawn  into  its  proper  place,  where  it  is  confined  bj  a  few  long  adhe- 
sItc  strips  and  a  compress,  the  whole  being  firmlj  secured  bj  carrying  the 
roller  round  the  joint  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  figure  8 ;  or,  instnd  of 
this,  the  arm  is  bandaged  from  the  shoulder  downwards,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
more  perfect  control  over  the  extensor  muscle,  the  great  agent  in  effecting 
displacement  Passiye  motion  is  instituted  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  and 
frequently  renewed,  to  prevent  anchylosis.  If  the  fracture  is  associated  with 
severe  injury  of  the  soft  parts,  leeches,  fomentations,  and  other  antiphlogistic 
measures  must  be  employed. 

3.  Conmoid  Process. — A  considerable  number  of  cases  of  frmctore  of  the 
coronoid  process  of  the  ulna,  exhibited  in  fig.  379,  have  been  reported,  both 

Kg.  379. 


f  ractare  of  Uie  cormoid  pi 

in  systematic  treatises  and  in  medical  periodicals,  but  it  is  rerr  questionable 
whether  even  a  minority  of  them  should  be  considered  as  true  examples  of  ^ 
that  lesion.  I  have  myself  never  met  with  the  accident  in  the  living  snbjecti  * 
and  I  am  not  aware  that  a  solitary  specimen  of  it  exists  in  any  of  the  osteo- 
logical  collections,  private  or  public,  in  the  United  Sutes.  Professor  Ham- 
ilton, who  has  investigated  this  subject  with  his  anal  eaxe  and  ability,  is 
very  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  most  of  the  published  csases  of  this  acci-* 
dent  are  unworthy  of  acceptance,  either  because  ther  were  badly  observed 
or  imiHTfectly  reported,  and  because  the  existence  c^  scarcely  any  of  then 
has  been  verified  by  dis;section.  Some  years  ago,  an  instat-ce  of  reputed 
fracture  of  the  coronoid  process  occurred  in  a  young  man,  a  paiknt  in  the 
Louisville  Hospital ;  but,  although  the  symptoms  were  siK-b  as  are  nsually 
described  as  characteristic  of  that  lesion,  I  am  by  no  meaiis  ssaiisfied  that  it 
really  was  of  that  nature*  In  the  case  of  a  boy.  aboot  ^ibt  rears  of  age, 
treated  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Scott^  of  3dissonri  by  whom  :he  panacaiars  have  htm 
kindly  communicated  to  me,  the  coronoid  process  is  statcc  lo  hare  formed  a 
distinct  prominence  upon  the  anterior  and  inferior  siufbce  of  ibe  hnsnetiis,  a 
diort  distance  above  the  joint,  movable  from  side  to  see,  ihe  {•kcranjdi  being 
at  the*same  time  displaced  slightly  backwards,  aad  ibe  foTYtam  «>iBewhat 
iexed.  The  accident  was  caused  by  a  fall  npc*n  the  hari  wriLt  ziit  arm  was 
foieiblv  extended. 

If  we  »ay  credit  the  leponed  cases  of  this  fractxr?,  h  ^  erSieti  that  it 
takes  place  mostly  in  young  sabjecis.     It  has  ceneraZIy  beex  <%T*«osK!d  that 

it  mar  ^  canned  Va  vnorsiiiiaxe  coniraciion  of  the  ai.:«rl:«r  ':<':ii::*i';al  nnsde: 

•  •  • 
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bnt  if  aDj  oni  will  take  tbe  trouble  to  examine  this  mDBcIe  at  Its  lower  ez- 
trcmitj,  be  will  find  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  produce  this  effect,  since 
tfae  only  coDDection  which  it  has  with  this  portion  of  the  ulna  is  at  the  verj 
base  of  the  corondid  process,  all  the  rest  of  the  prominence  bein^  entirely 
free,  and  therefore  beyond  the  reach  of  the  influeitf e  of  the  anterior  brRchial. 
Such  an  accident  might  possibly  occur  in  this  way  if  the  coronoid  process 
were,  like  the  olecranon,  an  epiphysis,  but  this  is  not  tl^  case.  Hence  the 
most  reasonable  conclusion  is  that  fractpre  of  this  prominence  is  always  pro- 
duced either  bj  direct  injury,  as  by  the  passage  of  the  wheel  of  a  carriage, 
or,  as  probably  more  commonly  happens,  by  force  applied  to  the  hand,  im- 
pelKng  the  nlna  and  radius  Tiolently  upwards  against  the  lower  extremity  of 
tbe  humerus. 

In  whatever  manner  the  fracture  is  produced,  tbe  ijpnpttmt  are  not  gene- 
rally so  clearly  marked  as  one  might  at  first  suppose.  That  this  Is  the  fact 
is  suCBciently  evident  from  a  study  of  the  reputed  cases  of  tike  accident,  in 
which  the  diagnosis  has  generally  been  attended  with  unnsual  difficulty.  The 
nlna,  having  lost  i.ta  purchase  in  front,  will  necessarily  be  drawn  backwards 
.  sad  upwards  by  the  action  of  the  three-beaded  extensor  muscle,  so  that  the 
accident  will  present  all  the  appearances  of  a  dislocation  of  the  bone  in  this 
directioQ,  the  promineace  of  the  olecranon  being  characteristic.  The  patient 
ia  nnabl^  to.flex.  the  limb,  and  the  detached  portion  of  bone  can  be  felt  just 
above  the  elbow,  where  it  may  be  readily  grasped  and  moved  about,  espe- 
cially soon  afterthe  aecident,  before  any  swelling  has  come  on.  By  bending 
the  forearm  at  a  right  angle  with  the  arm,  and  drawing  down  the  fragment 
of  bone,  crepitation  might  possibly  be  elicited,  but  this  must,  in  any  event, 
be  very  fkint  and  indistinct  The  accidents  with  which  this  fracture  ;s  moat 
liable  to  be  confounded  are  fracture  of  the  humerus  and  dislocation  of  the 
nlna  and  radios  backwards. 

The  union  of  this  fracture  is  nniversally  considered  as  taking  place  by 
fib ro- ligamentous  tissue,  and  there  is  no  doubt  .that  this  is  the  fact,  as  appears 
BDfficiently  evident  when  we  reflect  upon  the  small  size  of  the  detached  piece 
of  bone,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  it  in  pUce,  its  imperfect  nourishment,  and 

,  its  close  connection  with  the  joint ;  circumstances  which  are  so  many  impedi- 
ments to  the  formation  of  osseous  matter.  In  young  subjects,  and  under  pro- 
per management,  a  cure  may  generally  be  looked  for  in  foor  or  five  weeks. 

The  treatmtnt  is  quite  simple,  being 
condoctfid  with  a  view  to  tbe  thorough  Fig.  380. 

relaxation  of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the 
arm.  For  this  purpose,  the  forearm, 
after  having  been  carefully  bandaged 
from  the  fingers  op  as  far  as  the  elbow, 

'and  the  arm  from  the  shoulder  down- 
wards, in  the  opposite  direction,  is 
placed  at  a  rigl^t  angle,  as  seen  in  fig. 

_  880,  in  B  tin-cose  or  suitable  splints, 

'  and  supported  in  a  sling,  care  being*   , 
taken  to  prevent  the  radius  and .  nlna 

'  from  flipping  backwards,  away  from  the 
condyles  of  the  humerus.  The  fulfil- 
ment of  this  indication  will  generally 

be  materially  aided  by  the  use  of  ad-      AppuniDi  roc  rrKtani  of  the  coroiuid  rcortti. 
hesive  strips,  carried  around  the  joint 
fn  tbe  same  manner  as  in  fracture  of  the  olecranon,    passive  motion  should 

,be  institnted  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  and  perseveringly  renewed  from  time 
to  time,  lest  anchylosis  ensue. 
VOL.  L— 63 
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FBAOTURES  OF  THE  RADIUS.     . 

1.  Shaft, — Fracture  of  the  body  of  the  radios  may  take  place  independ- 
ently of  that  of  the  nlna^as  shown  in  fig.  381,  and  is  the  more  freqaent 
accident  of  the  two ;  its  most  common  seat  is  the  inferior  half  of  the  bone, 

Fig.  381. 


.  Fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  radios. 

and  its  ordinary  cause  a  fall  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Dr.  Packard,  of 
this  city/  has  reported  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  radius, 
caused  by  violent  muscular  exertion  in  driving  a  pair  of  horses. 

The  symptoms  are  usually  well  marked,  there  being  more  or  less  deformity, 
preternatural  mobility,  inability  to  perform  the  motions  of  pronation  and  su- 
pination, and  the  detection  of  crepitus  upon  rotating  the  hand.  The  ends  of  . 
the  fragments  have  a  singular  tendency  to  approach  the  intferosseoos  space, 
and  hence,  if  the  cose  be  not  judiciously  managed,  there  is  apt  to  be  f^rmanent 
distortion,  with  partial  loss  of  function  of  the  limb.  One  of  the  evU  conse- 
quences of  this  tendency  is  the  want  of  osseous  union,  or  th^  formiltion  of  a 
false  joint  within  two  and  a  half  or  three  inches  of  the  wrist.  I  have  seen  a 
number  of  well-marked  examples  of  this  kind,  and  I  know  of  do  fracture 
where  an  unskilful  surgeon  may  show  his  ignorance  to  greater  disadvantage. 

The  limb,  being  bandaged  in  the  usual  manner,  is  steadied  by  two  splints, 
extending  as  far  forwards  as  the  extremities  of  the  fingers,  the  hand  being 
inclined  inwards  towards  the  ulna,  and  maintained  in  a  state  midwav  between 
pronation  and  supination.  For  this  purpose,  the  ends  of  the  splints  should 
be  shaped  somewhat  like  the  handle  of  a  pistol,  as  this  arrangement  will 
affofd  an  opportunity  of  bearing  upon  the  radius  in  such  a  manner  as  to  force 
the  lower  fragment  outwards  in  contact  with  the  su(>erior,  thereby  coonter- 
acting  the  tendency  above  alluded  to.  If  this  point  be  strictly  attended  to, 
the  cure  can  hardly  fail  to  be  perfect.  Ordinarify  consolidation  may  be  looked 
for  in  four  weeks. 

2.  Stipenor  Exiremity. — This  bone  is  occasionally  broken  at  its  superior 
extremity,  the  fracture  detaching  its  rounded  head,  or  extending  through  its, 
neck.  It  is  very  rarely  that  the  bone  gives  way  at  the  bicipital  tubercle.  The 
injury  could  hardly  be  produced  in  any  other  way  than  by  direct  violence. 
Owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  parts  are  enveloped  by  )he  mascles,  the 
symptoms  are  usually  indistinct,  and  the  diagnosis  is,  conseqaentlj,  rather 
difficult.  '  • 

The  usual  symptoms  are  deformity  just  below  the  elbow-joint,  caosed  by 
the  flattening  of  the  muscular  prominence  in  that  situation ;  the  projection 
of  the  upper  end  of  ihe  lower  fragment  in  front  of  the  limb  being  drawn 
thither  by  the  two-headed  flexor  muscle,  impossibility  of  executing  the  func- 
tions of  rotation,  and  the  rapid  super rention  of  severe  swelling.  To  render 
the  diagnosis  certain,  the  best  plan  is  to  grasp  the  head  of  the  radius  with 
the  thumb  and  index  finger  of  one  hand,  and  to  rotate  the  forearm  with  the 
other.  If  there  be  fracture,  its  existence  will  l>e  rendered  evident  by  the 
head  of  the  bone  refusing  to  obey  the  motions  of  the  inferior  fragmenL'  By 
adopting  this  mauo^vivr^,  u  w\U  htinilv  be  vo^sible  to  mistake  the  nature  of 
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the  case,  anlesa  there  be  so  roach  swelling  as  to  prevent  the  bone  from  being 
felt,  in  which  erent  the  examination  most  be  repeated  when  the  tumefaction 
has  measorably  sabeided. 

Id  the  treatment  of  fractnre  in  this  sitdation,  the  limb  is  placed  at  a  riglit 
angle  with  the  arm,  in  a  state*midway  between  pronation  and  snpination,  and 
the  same  splints  are  employed  as  in  fractnre  of  both  bones  of  the  Foreajm, 
care  being  taken  to  elteiid  them  as  high  up  as  possible,  in  order  that  they 
bIisII  afford  adequate  support  to  the  upper  fragment.  When  there  is  great 
disposition  in  the  pronator  muscle  to  draw  the  lower  fragment  over  towards 
the  interosseous  space,  a  compress  may  be  used,  bat  not  otherwise. 

The  annexed  drawing,  iig.  382,  from  a  preparation  in  my  collection,  ex- 
hibits a  rare  form  of  fracture,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  head  of  the  radius 
has  been  chipped  pff,  and  permanently  united  to 
the  contiguous  border  of  the  coronoid  process  of  Fig.  382. 

the  ulna.  The  specimen  was  obtained  in  the 
dissecting-room,  and  nothing  is,  therefore,  known 
of  its  history. 

Inferior  Extremity. — The  freqnency  of  fractnre  ' 
of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  radius,  its  liability 
(o  be  confounded  with  dislocntion  of  the  wrist- 
joint  and  the  imperfect  recovery  of  the  functions 
of  the  hand  which  so  often  follows  it,  sufficiently 
attest  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  afford  a 
satisfactory  reason  for  the  extraordinary  attention 
that  has  been  accorded  to  it  by  modern  surgeons. 
Among  those  who  have  particularly  interested 
themselves  in  elncidatiug  the  question,  lam  hnppy 
to  mention  Dr.  John  Rhea  Barton,  who,  in  a  short, 
bat  graphic  paper,  published  in  the  Philadelphia 

Sledical  Examiner  for  183S,  wns  the  first  to  de-  FrHtomof  (hohBdofiinwJioi. 
scribe,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  nature 

iind  treatment  of  fracture  of  this  bone  at  the  radio-carpal  articulation.  In 
1S14,  Dr.  CoUes,  of  Dublin,  gave  an  account  of  a  fracture  which  he  had 
repeatedly  found  at  the  distance  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  joint, 
snd  more  recently  the  whole  question  has  been  examined  anew  by  some  of 
the  French  and  liritish  Surgeons,  particularly  Mr  K.  W.  Smith,  of  Dublin. 

Two  circumstances  powerfully  contribute  to  the  production  of  this  fracture, 
Damely,  the  large  amount  of  spongy  substance  entering  into  the  composition 
of  the  inferior  extremity  of  this  l)one,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  connection 
with  the  wrist-joint.  The  relative  quantity  of  this  matter  in  its  lower  and 
middle  portions,  and  also  the  difference  in  their  compact  structure,  are  very 
Striking.  These  appearances,  which  are  sufficiently  conspicuous  e?en  in 
joung  subjects,  are  remarkably  prominent  in' elderly  persons,  in  whom  the 
spongy  sobstance  of  this  part  of  the  bone  is  generally  exceedingly  rarefied 
and  infiltrated  with  oily  matter,  while  the  compact  is  often  merely  a  thin  crust, 
hardly  as  thick  as  an  egg-shell,  and  scarcely  less  brittle.  The  peculiar 
mechanism  of  the  wrist-joint  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  surgeon.  From  the 
intimate  manner  in  which  the  radius  is  articulated  with  the  scaphoid  and 
Kmilnnar  bones,  any  shock  receited  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  readily 
communicated  to  it,  causing  it,  if  the  force  be  at  all  severe,  to  give  way  under 
its  Influence ;  whereas  the  ulna,  which  has  no  such  close  relation,  generally 
escapes  without  injury. 

Fracture  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  radius  may  happen  at  any  period  of 
life,  but  is  most  common  in  middle  aged  and  elderly  subjects.  As  the  result 
of  indirect. tiolence,  I  have  not  seen  an  instance  before  the  eleventh  year. 

Bespecting  the  lUe,  direction,  and  extent  of  {t&c\,Mi«  <A  "Cvva  ^tN.^\  "^ii^l 
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rediaa,  the  greatest  possible  diverBity  estste.  Generally  the  injnry  is  BitDated 
low  down,  within  a  short  distance  ot  tbe  joint,  or  within  the  joint ;  bat  thr 
line  of  fractnre  is  often  considerably  higher  op,  as  an  inch,  an  inch  -and  t, 
qnarter,  and  even  an  inch  and  a  half,  at  the  juDction,  or  efen  beyond  the  jnnc- 
tion,  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  bone  with  Its  shaft  Sometimes  the  seat 
and  direction  of  llie  fiactnre  correspond  to  ttie  line  of  anion  of  the  epiphytii. 
In  regard  to  its  dttetitm,  the  fracture  ii 
Fig.  3S3.  generally  oblique,  extending  from  above  down- 

wards, and  fro{p  the  dorsal  to  the  palmar  aar- 
face.  or  forty-seven  cases  analyzed  by  Mona 
Qoyrand,  of  Aix,  forty-three  were  of  this  de- 
scription, the  degree  of  obliquity  varying  mach 
in  different  instanceG,  the  fissnre  being  some- 
times almost  horizontal. 

The  fractare  of  the  lower  end  of  the/adins 
is  frequently  multiple,  or  comminuted  \  indeed. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  form  of  in- 
jury is  more  common  than  the  simple.     In  tbe 
annexed  drawing,  Gg.  383,  from  a  preparation 
in  the  pathological  collection  of  the  New  York 
Hospital,  there  are  foar  fragments,  and  in  seve- 
ral cases  I  have  seen  as  many  as  five  and  six. 
Occasionally  there  are  two  fissures,  one  trans- 
verse, or  nearly  so,  and  the  other  vertical, 
detaching  the  head  of  the  bone  from  ita  shaft 
In  Barton's  fraptnre,  the  lesion  always  extend* 
through  the  articniar  snrface  of  the  bone,  affecting  more  particularly  jb 
posterior  margin,  and  is  freqaeotly  attended  with  separation  of  the  styloid 
process. 

Fracture  in  this  situation  may  be  eomplieattd,  Grst  with  fracture  of  the 
styloid  process  of  tbe  nlna,  or  of  tbe  head  and  shaft  of  that  bone ;  secondly, 
with  dislocation  of  the  wrist-joint;  uid,  thirdly,  with  serious  injury  of  tbe 
soft  parts.  Some  years  ago  I  attended,  along  with  Dr.  Obenowiih,  a  yooog 
man  in  whom  this  bone  wus  split  in  two  by  a  transverse  and  obliqne  Gssore, 
the  larger  fragment  being  completely  detached,  and  thrown  forwards  and 
jnwards  over  tbe  nlna,  whence, -as  it  was  impossible  to  replace  it,  I  removed 
it  by  incision.  A  good  recovery  took  place  with  hardly  any  impairment  of 
the  functions  of  the  wrist-joint.  In  my  private  collection  is  a  specimen  of 
transverse  fractnre  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  radios,  extending  into  the 
joint,  and  detaching  the  head  of  the  bone  by  several  small,  vertical  fissares. 
In  this  case  I  had  an  opportunity  of  disserting  the  parts  in  conseqaence  of 
the  removal  of  the  forearm,  above  its  middle,  tiy  another  surgeon,  several 
weeks  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident.  .The  hand  and  wrist  were  mach 
swollen,  and  infiltrated  will)  pus,  which  was  also  freely  disused  through  the 
sheaths  of  tbe  flexor  tendons,  while  the  cellulor  tissue  a.long  the  inner  part  of 
the  palm  contained  a  good  deal  of  blood.  Tbe  joint  was  filled  with  matter, 
and  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar,  bones,  as  well  as  the  ulna,  which  was  dis- 
located  backwards,  were  almost  completely  divested  of  cartilage. 

The  ends  of  the  broken  pieces  are  sometimes  impacted  in  this  fracture,  the 
superior  being  driven  into  tbe  cancellated  structure  of  the  inferior;  bnt  such 
an  occurrence,  although  said  to  be  common,  is,  if  I  may  jndge  from  the  cases 
that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  exapiiniug,  quite  infrequent.  When  the 
force  cansing  tbe  impaction  is  very  great,  tbe  inferior  fragment  may  literally 
be  crushed  by  tbe  superior. 

The  accident  nearly  always  results  from  a  fall  upon  the  hand,  in  which  tbe 
patient,  Bltetch\ng  oiiX  \.V«i  V\mVi,  t^mt^^  vh^  «b>y:k.  uijon  the  palm,  whence  it 
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b  transmitted  to  tlie  inferior  eztremitj  of  the  radias.  OccaBiooaliy,  thoagh- 
mnch  more  rarely,  the  fracture  takes  place  by  a  falJ  opon  the  back  of  the  haod. 
The  lesion  ia  also  produced  by  direct  rtoIencQ. 

The  most  conspicuous  tymplom  of  this  fracture  is  the  siDgolar  deformity  of 
the  hand,  giring  the  limb  the  appearance  of  a  dislocation  of  the  wrist-joint, 
M  exhibited  in  fig.  384.     This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  lower  fragment 


Fig.  3S4. 


Fig.  3SS. 


slong  with  the  carpns  is  drawn  upwards  and  backwards,  from  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  abore  the  joint,  by  the  action  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the 
thnmb,  while  the  upper  frogment  forma  a  slight  projection  on  the  palmar 
Mpect  of  the  forearm.  Immediately  above  the  posterior  promjnence  is  a 
welj-marked  depression,  which  gradually  slopes  off  towards  the  ulna,  and  is 
generally  aaCBciently  targe  to  receive  the  little  Soger.  These  appearances  are 
always  very  striking  when  the  limb  ia  held  in  a  sitnation  midway  between 
pronation  and  sapination,  and  are  easily  effaced  by  extension  and  counter- 
extension,  although  they  are  promptly  reproduced  rtben  these  forces  cease 
tO'  act.  The  lower  extremity  of  the-  forearm  has  a  rounded  form,  from  the 
[ncrease  of  its  antero-posterior  diameter;  the  fingers  are  usually  Bexed,  and 
the  patient  is  unable  to  anpinate  the  hand,  which  is,  moreover,  completely 
powerless;  the  pain  ia  exceasive,  and  considerable  swelling  soon  arises,  espe- 
cially along  the  palmar  aspect  pf  the  limb.  Crepitna  may  naually  be  detected 
by  pressure  jnst  above  the  wrist-joint.  W)th  these  phenomena  before  him,  a 
anrgeon  must  be  exceedingly  stupid  if  he  does  not 
speedily  detect  the  nature  of  the  injury. 

Instead  of  being  thrown  backwards,  the  inferior  frag- 
inent  is  sometimes  forced  in  the  'opposite  direction, 
forming  .a  projection'  in  front  of  the  forearm,  beneath 
the  flexoT  tendons.  Another  tumor,  more  conspicnous) 
•nd  consisting  of  the  lower  extremity  ot  the  inferior 
fragment  of  the  radins,  .occapies  the  dorsal  surface; 
it  extends  aeross  the  entire  breadth  of  the  limb,  and  is 
bounded  above  by  a  well-marked  farrow,  more  dis- 
tinct internally  than  externally.  The  accident,  which 
is  exceedingly  rare,  closely  aimnlatea  dialocation  of  the 
carpus  forwards,  but  may  readily  be  distinguished  from 
it  by  the  presence  of  crepitus,  and  the  facility  with 
which  the  symptoms  can  be  made  temporarily  to  dis- 
appear under  slight  manipniation. 

The  adjoining  sketch,  Gg.  385,  represents  a  fracture 
of  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  radius,  complicated  with 
luxation  of  the  ulna.  The  aigna  of  both  injurtea  are 
characteristic.  The  drawing  was  taken  from  a  private 
.patient. 

The  prognoni  of  this  fracture  ia  greatly  inflneuced 
bylhe  nature  of  the  cnae  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
managed.     If,  as  occasionally  happens,  there  is  no  die- 
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placement,  or  serious  complication,  consolidation  may  bQ  looked  for  in  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  days,  without  deformity  or  perman'ent  impairment  of 
function.  Under  opposite  circumstances,  nothing  but  the  utmost  care  and 
circumspection  will  be  likely  to  insure  a  successfhl  cure.  In  any  event,  the 
patient  must  not  expect  to  regain  the  complete  use  of  his  wrist  and  fingers 
for  several  months,  as  there  is  a  great  tendency,  in  almost  every  case  of  the 
kind,  in  the  resulting  inflammation  to  extend  to  the  synovial  membrane  of  the 
digital  articulations  and  of  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons.  This  fact  should  al- 
ways be  explained  to  the  patient  at  an  early  stage  of  the  treatment,  other- 
wise the  surgeon  may  be  unjustly  censured  for  what  be  cannot  possibly  avoid. 
Among  the  various  contrivances  for  maintaining  th^  contact  of  the  frsg- 
ments,  I  may  mention,  as  an  excellent  one,  that  devised  by  the  late  Dr.  Henry 
Bond,  of  this  city,  which  I  can  recommend,  from  my  own  experience^  as  well 
calculated  to  fulfil  every  indicatign  that  can  be  presented  by  such  an  injury. 
It  consists,  as  shown  in  figs.  386  and  387,  of  two  splints,  one  of  medium- 
Fig.  386. 


Bond*s  splint,  l>eing  the  part  for  the  hack  of  the  foreamiy 

sized  binder's  board,  and  the  other  of  thin,  light  wood,  furnished  with  a 
block  and  edges  of  thin  sole-leather,  about  an  inch  in  height,  the  whole  pre- 

Fig.  387. 


• 

The  same,  for  the  front.of  the  forearm  and  hadd. 

sen  ting  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  shallow  trough.  They  are  long  enough 
to  reach  from  a  short  distance  below  the  elbow  to  wifbin  an  -inch  of  the 
knuckles  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  the  block  of  the  latter  resting  in  the  hollow 
of  the  palm,  and  both  being  well  padded  <with  wadding.  Having  encircled 
the  thumb  and  each  finger  with  a  narrow  bandage,  the  better  to  control  the 
resulting  swelling,  and  the  fracture  having  been  adjusted  by  pressure  and 
extension,  a  roller  is  next  passed  around  the  limb  as  high  up  as  the  superior 
part  of  the  forearm,  special  care  being  taken  that  it  shall  not  produce  the 
slightest  constriction  anywhere.  The  splints  are  then  place'd  in  their  proper 
position,  and  fastened  in  the  usual  'manner.  If  there  be  any  tendency  to 
displacement,  which,  however,  rarely  happens  after  the  first»few  days,  a  nar- 
row, square  compress,  not  more  than  a  third  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  is  laid 
over  the  projecting  fragment,  to  give  greater  concentration  and  effect  to  the 
pressure  of  the  apparatus  opposite  to  the  seat  of  fracture.  Sometimes  it  is 
found  necessary  to  use  a  compress  on  each  side  of  the  wrist ;  but  such  is  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  palmar  splint  fits  the  parts  that  this  portion  of  the 
dressing  may  generally  b^  ^llo^^lU^t  dv&\)«iv^ed  with.  There  is  no  use,  in  any 
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case,  of  an  fnterosseoas  compress,  as  there  never  is  aoy  teDdancy  in  the  frag- 
ments to  inward  displacement.  The  advantage  of  the  apparatus  of  Dr.  Bond 
is  that,  while  it  maintains  the  thumb  perfectly  at  rest,  and  consequently  pre- 
Tents  its  extensor  mnscles  from  disturbing  the  fragments,  it  permits  the  patient 
to  move  his  fingers  about  freely  in  front  of  the  block  ;  a  circumstance  of  no 
trifling  importance  in  an  accident  ao  liable  to  be  followed  by  inflammation  of 
the  sheaths  of  the  tendons.  The  hand  and  forearm  are,  of  course,  supported 
in  a  sling. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Bond's  apparatus,  a  good  dressing  may  be  made  of 
two  thin  pieces  of  wood,  or  stout 

binder's  board,  a  little  wider  than  Fig.  388. 

the  forearm,  well  padded,  and  of  the 
same  length  as  the  preceding,  care 
bein^  taken,  in  applying  them,  to 
fill  up  the  hollow  of  the  hand  and 
the  intervals  between  the  splints  and. 
limb  with  cotton.  It  will  also  be 
well,  in  this  case,  to  give  the  anterior 
extremities  of  the  splints  a  sloping 
inclination  from  above  downwards,  so  as  to  put  the  extensors  of  the  thumb 
slightly  upon  the  stretch,  as  seen  in  fig..  388. 

A  very  simple  but  efficient  method  of  treating  fractures  of  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  radius  was  recently  suggested  by  Dr.  John  Swinburne,  of 
Albany,  New  York.  It  consists  in  confining  the  forearm  upon  a  single 
spliht,  stretched  along  its  posterior  aspect  from  the  elbow  to  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal joints,  and  composed  of  a  thin  piece  of  wood,  the  width  of  the 
limb,  and  provided  with  two  compresses^  one  of  which  fills  up  the  concavity 
of  the  carpus,  while  the  other  supplies  the  deficiency  in  the  straight  line  of 
the  arm  above.  The  splint  is  secured  with  adhesive  strips,  the  application 
being  commenced  at  the  elbow,  and  then  continued,  at  intervals  of  several 
inches,  down  the  limb  to  the  hand,  which,  the  displaced  parts  having  been 
previously  adjusted,  is  firmly  fastened  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  perfect 
freedom  to  the  thumb  and  fingers.     The  annexed  cuts,  figs.  389,  390,  and 

Fig.  389. 


DreMing  for  fracture  of  the  lover  end  of  the  rmdiot. 


Fig.  390. 


Fig.  391. 


I)r.  Swinbarno's  apparataR  for  fractare  of  the  radius. 

S91,  afford  a  good  idea  of  the  apparatus  and  of  the  appearance  of  the  limb 
after  its  application. 

The  above  dressings  will  answer  equally  well,  whatever  may  be  the  ch&r&c- 
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ter  of  the  displftc^ment,  whether  backwards  or  forwards.  PasdiTe  motion  is 
institated  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  proper  support  being  giren  to  the  frae- 
tnre  while  this  is  being  made.  The  proceeding  is  afterwards  repeated  every 
other  day,  until  the  end  of  the  fourth  week,  when  the  apparatus  maj  gene- 
rally be  discontinued,  the  bandage  alone  being  used.  If  the  joints  of  the 
fingers  are  stiffened,  they  should  receive  special  attention  at  each  dressing. 

• 

FBAOTURES  OF  THE  HUBfERUS. 

Fractures  of  the  humerus  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  are  of  great 
practical  importance,  from  the  difficulty  which  so  often  attends  their  diag- 
nosis and  treatment.  They  may  take  place  in  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  at  its 
surgical  neck,  at  its  head  within  the  capsular  ligament,  and  at  its  condyles. 

1.  Shaft, — The  simplest  fractures  of  the  humerus  are  those  which  occur  in 
its  shaft,  as  they  are  most  easily  detected  and  treated,  and  least  liable  to  be 
followed  by  deformity  and  loss  of  function.  Caused*  occasionally  by  direct 
violence,  they  more  frequently  result  from  falls  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand,  in 

'  attempts  to  save  the  body  from  more  serious  injury.  In  several  instances 
that  have  come  under  my  observation,  and  which  are  alluded  to  in  another 
part  of  this  section,  the  accident  was  produced  by  muscnlar  contraction ;  in 
one  case,  while  the  patient  was  in  the  act  of  throwing  a  chip.  The  fracture 
is  usually  oblique,  a  transverse  one,  properly  so  termed,  being  exceedingly 
uncommon.  A  complicated  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  is  occasion- 
ally met  with,  as  a  consequence  of  the  explosion  of  firearms,  the  contact  of 
machinery,  or  the  passage  of  the  wheel  of  a  carriage. 

The  symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  humerus  in  this  situation  are  nsoally  cha- 
racteristic, the  deformity,  preternatural  mobility,  and  crepitus  being  well 
marked.  In  general  there  is  some  shortening,  but  the  amount  of  this  varies  . 
very  much,  according  to  the  obliquity  of  the  fracture  and  the  development  of 
the  limb ;  in  ordinary  cases,  it  is  very  slight,  the  weight  of  the  arm  being 
sufficient  to  counteract  the  action  of  the  muscles,  at  least  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  direction  of  the  displacement  is  regulated  by  the  line  of  frac- 
ture ;  if  this  is  below  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid,  the  inferior  fragment  will 
be  drawn  inwards,  but  outwards  if  it  be  above  that  point.  However  this 
may  be,  any  deformity  that  is  present  is  easily  effaced  by  extension  and 
counter-extension.  The  limb  is  completely  powerless,  and  is  always  sup- 
ported by  the  patient  at  the  wrist. 

The  treatment  of  this  fracture  is  very  simple,  the  only  apparatus  necessary 
being  two  splints,  and  a  roller  applied  from  the  fingers  up.  The  splints  may 
consist  of  two  stout  pieces  of  nnoiled  sole-leather,  or  binder's  board ;  one 
extending  from  the  axilla  to  within  an  inch  of  the  internal  condyle,  and  the 
other  from  the  shoulder-joint  to  the  corresponding  point  of  the  outer  condyle, 
the  two,  when  applied,  nearly  meeting  each  other.  By  soaking  them  in  hot 
water,  they  may  be  accurately  moulded  to  the  shape  of  the  limb,  and,  when 
this  is  done,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  anything  better  adapted  for  the 
treatment  of  such  a  case.  The  forearm  and  hand  are,  of  course,  supported 
in  a  sling,  and,  for  the  sake  of  greater  security,  the  arm  may  be  fastened  by 
a  few  turns  of  a  bandage  to  the  side  of  the  trunk,  though  this  is  not  at  all 
essential.     Special  care  i^  taken  not  to  raise  the  elbow,  as  a  certain  ^degree 

'  of  weight  is  necessary  to  prevent  overlapping  of  the  fragments.  This  mode 
of  dressing  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  I  have  practised  for  many 
years,  and  it  requires  no  argument  to  show  its  superiority  over  the  old  four- 
splint  apparatus,  still  used  by  many  surgeons.  If  the  lesion  be  simple,  re- 
union will  generally  occur  in  a  month. 

2.  Inferior  Extremity. — Fracture  of  the  condyles  may  be  caused  by  a  fall 
upon  the  point  of  the  olbow,  by  a  blow^  or  by  the  passage  of  the  wheel  of  a 
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carriage.  I  haTe  repeatedly  known  it  to  be  produced  by  a  fall  npoa  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  the  limb  being  at  the  time  in  an  extended  position.  The 
accident  may  be  simple,  or,  as  not  nnfreqaently  happens,  complicated  with 
serions  mischief  to  the  joint  and  soft  parts.  Both  condyles  may  be  broken, 
or  one  only  may  be  affected.  In  the  former  case,  a  longitudinal  fracture 
usnally  extends  some  distance  along  the  centre  of  the  bone,  and  then  termi- 
nates, probably  at  a  distance  of  an  inch  and. a  half  to  two  inches  above  the 
joint,  in  an  oblique  or  transverse  fissure  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  shaft  of 
the  humerus,  thus  producing  three  fragments.  !Not  unfrequently,  however, 
there  is  a  separation  merely  of  one  of  these  prominences,  the  fracture  being 
then  usually  directed  obliquely  downwards  into  the  joint.  In  a  third  series 
of  cases,  the  small  projection  over  the  inner  condyle -is  broken  off,  either  ob- 
liquely or  perpendicularly,  without  any  involvement  whatever' of*  the  articu- 
lation. 

The  iymptoTM  of  fracture  of  this  portion  of  the  humerus  vary  according  to 
circumstances,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  consideration  of  the  structures  of 
the  elbow-joint.  When  both  condyles  are  severed  just  above  the  articula- 
tion, the  radius  and  ulna  project  backwards,  a  hollow  exists  at  the  bend  of 
the  arm,  the  forearm  is  slightly  flexed,  and  the  distance  between  the  elbow 
and  wrist  is  sensibly  diminished.  When  the  fracture  involves  both  the  con- 
dyles and  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  shaft  .of  the  bone,  there  will  be^  in  ad- 
dition to  these  phenomena,  an  increase  in  the  width  of  the  bend  of  the  arm, 
and  an  appearance  of  greater  flattening.  The  acoident,  whether  accompanied 
by  this  occurrence  or  not,  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  dislocation  of  the  radius 
and  ulna  backwards ;  but  the  diagnosis  may  generally  be  readily  determined 
by  the  fact  that  the  symptoms  which  mark  the  former  lesion  promptly  dis- 
appear on  extending  the  limb,  and  that  crepitus  may  be  produced  when  the 
forearm  is'  rolled  upon  the  humerus. 

When  the  inner  condyle  alone  i^  detached,  as  exhibited  in  fig.  392,  the 

Fig.  392. 


Fractaro  of  the  internal  eondjle. 

> 

nlna  projects  backwards,  but  Yesumes  its  natural  position  on  extending  the 
limb  ;  the  condyle  forms  a  tumor  at  the  back  part  of  the  elbow  ;  crepitus  is 

Eerceived  on  bending  the  forearm ;  and,  if  the  forearm  be  iextended,  the 
umerns  will  advance  in  front  of  the  ulna  as  the  latter  recedes. 
A  fracture  of  the  external  condyle,  shown  in  fig.  393,*  is  characterized  by 

Fig.  393. 


Fractnre  of  the  external  condyle. 


the  existence  of  a  tumor  at  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the  elbow,  by  crepi- 
tation on  rotating  the  radius,  by  the  supine  position  of  the  hand,  by  inability 
to  move  the  joint,  and  by  the  constant  semiflexion  of  the  forearm. 

When  the  tubercle  over  the  internal  condyle  is  broken  off,  the  diagnosis  is 
easily  established  by  the  great  mobility  of  the  fragment,  the  ready  ^^cod^ic^.v^'OL 
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of  crepitus,  and  the  other  ordinary  signs  of  fracture.  The  accident  is  iiso- 
ally  caused  by  a  fall  upon  the  elbow,  and  is  onaccompanied  by  any  displace- 
ment of  the  bones  of  the  forearm. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  or  extent  of  these  fractures  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  elbow-joint,  there  are  always  severe  pain  and  complete  inability  to  move 
the  limb.  Considerable  swelling  soon  follows^  and  efTosioa  rapidly  takes 
place  within  the  articulation,  obscuring  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
injury,  and  rendering  the  diagnosis  proportionately  diificnlt  When  such  a  ' 
state  of  things,  exists,  leeches,  fomentations,  and  other  antiphlogistic  mea- 
sures, may  be  necessary  before  the  parts  will  be  sufficiently  tolerant  of  the 
requisite  manipulation. 

The  inferior  extremity  of  the  hnmems  occasionally  gi\e8  way  just  above  « 
the  condyles,  generally  in  a  more  or  less  oblique  direction;  as  seen  in  fig.  394. 
Such  an  occurrence  may,  unless  great  care  be  taken,  be  readily  confounded 

Fig.  391. 


Fractare  of  the  lower  end  of  the  hnmema. 

with  dislocation  of  the  ulna  and  radius  backwards,  which  its  symptoms,  st 
first  sight,  closely  resemble.  The  signs  of  distinction  are,  the  mobility  of  the 
limb,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  parts  can  be  restored  to  their  natural 
position,  followed  by  the  immediate  return  of  deformity  upon  discontinuing 
the  extension.  The  accideTit,  which  should  be  treated  on  the  same  princi- 
ples as  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  is  extremely  liable  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  stifi^uess  of  the  joint 

In  children,  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  ossific  process,  there  is  some-, 
times  a  separation  of  the  epiphysis  of  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  humerus, 
induced  by  falls  upon  the  hjnd  or  elbow.  The  symptoms  resemble  those  of 
fracture  in  this  situation  inlhe  adult,  there  being  an  unnatural  projection 
at  the  back  of  the  Joint,  caused  by  the  retraction  of  the  lower  fragment  along 
with  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  and  the  ready  production  of  crepitus  on  ex- 
tending the  limb.     The  accident  is  treated  as  if  it  were  a  fracture. 

I  know  of  no  fractures  which  I  approach  with  more  doubt  and  misgiving 
than  those  of  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  humerus,  involving  the  elbow- 
joint  I  know  of  none  which  are  more,  liable  to  be  followed  by  severe  in- 
flammation of  t(ie  synovial  membrane,  extensive  effusion,  anchylosis,  and 
deformity.  Even  in  the  more  simple  forms  of  these  injuries,  and  where  the 
treatment  has  been  most  skilfully  conducted,  there  is  generally  great  risk  of 
an  unfavorable  result ;  at  all. events,  a  long  time  will  be  sftre  to  elapse  before 
there  will  be  anything  like  a  good  use  of  the  articulation.  The  prndent  sur- 
geon will,  therefore,  inform  his  patient,  at  the  commencement  of  the  attend- 
ance, of  the  nature  and  probable  consequences  of  the  case.  From  five  to 
six  weeks  is  the  average  period  necessary  for  the  reunion. 

The  nature  of  the  deformity,  in  badly-treated  fracture  of  the  condyles  of 
the  humerus,  ma^  ex.\i\\>\l  \\.%^\^  vii  q^\i\1«  a  variety  of  ways,  depending  upon 
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the  pecali&r  mode  of  tteatment  Sometimes  a  posterior  projection  remaina, 
csased  by  the  displacement  of  the  lower  end  of  the  booe  backwards ;  not 
DofreqaeDtly  the  limb  has  a  strangely  twisted  appearance,  either  in  tlie  direc- 
tion of  pronation  or  sapination ;  oecasioDally  it  is  perroanei\tly  flexed  or 
extended ;  «nd  sometimes,  again,  the  limb  is  greatly  increased  in  breadth. 

Moit  .practitioners,  I  believe,  are  agreed  apon  the  propriety  of  treating 
these  fractaraa  with  the  limb  in  the  flexed  position.     I  know  of  lint  few  that 

Sonne  the  opposite  plan,  and  the  argaments  wliicb  they  have  adduced  in  its 
iTor  have  by  ho  means  convinced  me  that  it  is  at  all  eqaal  to  the  other  me- 
thod. It  is  bnt  jnst  ta  say,  however,  that  I  know  nothing  of  its  comparative 
merits  from  experience,  inasmuch  as  I  have  never,  in  a  solitary  instance, 
adopted  it,  having  always  been  aatiafled  with  the  rectangnlar  position.  To 
maintain  the  limb  in  this  situation,  I  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  employ- 
ing a  light  and  well-shaped  tin-case,  extending  from  tho  axilla  to  the  raeta- 
carpo-phalangeol  articulations.  This,  being  properly  lined  with  wadding, 
affords  an  admirable  support  to  the  limb,  alnd  effectually  prevents  displace- 
ment of  the  fragments,  whatever  may  be  their  size  or  number.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  to  protect  the  inner  condyle  from  pressure,  otherwise  it  may  ' 
become  seriously  inflamed,  if  not  ulcerated.  To  obviate  this  occurrence,  a 
small  gap  may  occasionally  be  made  with  advantage  in  the  case,  opposite 
this  ledge  of  bone.  A  case  made  of  gntta  percha,  felt,  thin  wire,  or  sole- 
leather,  answers  quite  as  well  as  one  of  tin,  and  is  even  superior  to  it,  inas- 
much as  it  admits  of  more  accurate  adaptation  to  the  irregnlarities  of  the 
limb.  The  forearm  is  supported  in  a  sling,  in  a  state  midway  between  supi- 
DBtion  and  pronation. 

There  are  no  fractures  which  require  more  constant  vigilance  after  their 
adjustment  than  those  about  the  elbow-joint.  The  dressings  should,  therefore, 
be  examined  for  some  time,  from  day  to  day,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
changed  whenever  they  become  either  too  tight  or  too  slack,  and  especial 
pains  must  be  taken  that  tbe  bandage,  in  the  first  instance,  is  applied  very 
loosely,  due  allowancebeing  always  made  for  the  resulting  swelling.  If  some 
tim«  have  elapsed  since  the  occnrreoce  of  the  injury,  and  the  pain  and 
turn ebction  are  very  severe,  measures  should  be  used  to  reduce  the  iuflam- 
tnation  before  the  limb  is  put  up.  Passive  motion  is  commenced  at  the  end 
of  two  weeks,  and  repeated  every  forty -eight  hours  until  all  danger  of  anchy- 
loats'is  passed.  As  soon  as  the  fraclure  is  soCficicntly  repaired  to  bear  tbe 
ohange,  the  rectangnlar  apparatus  is  taken  off,  and  a  more  obtuse  one  snbsti- 
tDted  in  ita  place. 


Pig.  39S. 


Fractures  of  the  elbow  are  often  of  a  complicated  character,  6g.  395,  espe- 
cially when  caused  by  railway  injury,  or  falls  from  a  great  tvci^lut,,  ^j^vl^^wJAq.'^ 
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the  joint,  exteDsiveJy  lacerating  the  soft  parts,  and,  perhaps,  comminating 
the  bones.  Such  accidents  are  always  fraught  with  danger,  both  to  limb  and 
life,  and  usually  promptly  require  amputation.  E?en  supposing  that  the 
limb  could  ocpasionally  be  saved  under  such  circumstances,  the  patient's  re- 
covery will  be  extremely  tardy,  and  when,  at  length,  he  does  get  well,  it  will 
be  found,  as  a  general  rule,  that. the  joint  will  be  worse  than  useless^  only 
serving  as  a  hindrance. 

3.  Superior  Extremity, — The  superior  extremity  of  the  homems  includes 
the  hemispherical  head  of  this  bone  and  its  two  necks,  the  anatomical  and 
surgical ;  the  former  being  the  narrow,  constricted  portion  between  the  head 
and  its  tuberosities,  and  the  latter  all  that  portion  which  intervenes  between 
these  prominences  and  the  insertion  of  the  broad  dorsal  muscle,  its  length 
varying  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches,  according  to  the  stature  of  the 
individual. 

a.  Fracture  of  the  Head. — Fracture  of  the  head  of  the  homems  is  ap  ex- 
tremely uncommon  occurrence,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  its  possibility  was 
for  a  long  time  a  matter  of  controversy  among  surgeons.  The  cases,  how- 
ever, that  have  been  reported  by  Bichat,  Astley  Cooper,  Dorsey,  Gibson,  R. 
W.  Sn^ith,  Mslgaigue,  and  others,  'have  effectually  dispelled  all  doubt  upon 
the  subject.  I  saw,  myself,  many  years  ago,  in  a  patient  of  Dr.  George 
McClellan,  an  instance  of  the  kind,  which  had  been  mistaken  by  .the  attend- 
ants for  a  fracture  of  the  acromion  process,  and  the  true  nature  of  which  was 
not  (detected  until  several  years  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident,  when 
the  man,  who  was  upwards  of  forty  years  of  age,  died  of  another  disease,  and 
'  an  opportunity  was  thus  afforded  of  examining  the  parts.  The  fracture  had 
extended  obliquely  from  above  downwards  through  the  head  of  the  bone; 
and,  although  it  had  become  perfectly  consolidated,  there  were  several  rough 
prominences  which,  while  they  unmistakably  indicated  the  seat  of  the  injury, 
greatly  impeded  the  movements  of  the  shoulder-joint  The  accident  had 
been  caused  by  a  fall  from  a  carriage. 

In  a  specimen  in  my  private  collection,  obtained  from  the  body  of  an 
insane  woman,  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age,  whose  skeleton  presented 
the  appearance  of  having  been  broken  in  numerous  places,  the  head  of  the 
humerus  is  completely  detached  from  the  anatomical  neck,  the  articulating 
surface,  which  retained  its  smooth  and  polished  aspect,  being  tilted  over  the 
great  tuberosity  against  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bone,  to  which  it  is  firmly 
and  inseparably  united  by  osseous  matter,  the  fracture  having  evidently  hap- 
pened a  long  time  before  death.  Directly  opposite  to  the  prominence  thus 
formed,  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  humerus,  is  another  large  projection,  fully 
an  inch  in  length,  having  the  character  of  a  stalactitic  exostosis.  The 
bicipital  groove  is  completely  effaced.  The  whole  bone  is  extremely  light, 
its  weight  being  hardly  two  ounces  and  a  half.  The  annexed  cut,  fig.  396, 
conye)is  a  good  idea  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  this  remarkable,  if  not 
unique  specimen. 

Fig.  396. 


Fracture  wifh  detachment  of  the  head  of  the  hamem*. 

• 

When  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  completely  detached  from  the  lobercles 
along  the  anatomical  neck,  it  must  necessarily  act  as  a  foreign  bodj,  speedily 
perishing  from  iVv^'waTiX.  o^  ivo\xx\^\im^\iV.    Iik  some  cases,  however,  it  is 
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abled  to  preserve  its  vitality,  althoagrh  imperfectly,  b;  remaining  in  connec- 
tion witli  the  rest  of  tiie  bone  through  the  intervention  of  a  few  bands  of 
fibronii  tisBue. 

b.  Fracture  of  the  Anatomical  Neck In  children,  prior  to  the  completion 

of  oafiification,  the  head  of  the  hamerus  is  occaBionally  separated  from  the 

shaft  of  the  bone,  very  near  the  point  of  attachment  of 

the  capsniar  Ifgament,  or  at  the  anatomical  neck.     The  ''*■  ^''" 

accident  is  generally  caused  by  a  fall  on  the  elbow,  or 

by  violence  applied  to  the  shoulder,  and  is  very  liable 

to  1)6  mistaken  for  other  injuries.     In  old  persons,  the 

head  of  the  bone,  fig.  39T,  is  aometimcR  not  only  broken 

olT,  bnt  throivn  down  into  the  axilla,  where  it  forms  a 

distinct  tnmor  that  can  easily  be  felt  by  the  hand,  bnt 

which  does  not  obey  the  movementa  of  the  arm.     Such 

•n  accident  alwaya  acrioualy  complicates  the  case, 

Ititra-capsular  fractnre  of  the  huraerna  is  occasionally 
impacted,  the  upper  fragment  being  propelled  into  the 
inferior,  Tlie  occnrrence,  which  ia  extremely  uncom- 
mon, is  met  with  exclusively  in  old  aubjecta,  laboring 
under  atrophy  and  great  fragility  of  the  osseous  tissne. 
The  head  of  the  bone  can  be  felt  in  the  glenoid  cavity, 
tbere  is  a  slight  hollow  below  the  acromion,  the  axis  of 
the  arm  is  directed  inwards  towards  the  coracoid  pro- 
cess, and  the  elbow  is  aomewbat  separated  from  the 
trunk.  Crepitation  is  either  very  faint  or  entirely  want-  "*"■"*  "'  •"lomi™' 
ing.     The  length  of   the  huraerna  is  dirainiBhed,  bnt  '""  "    ""*""■ 

generally  in  ag  slight  a  degree  as  to  render  it  nnavailing  in  a  diagnostic 
point  of  view. 

e.  Fracture  of  the  Siirffieal  !^tcl:~-FTHctuTe  of  this  portion  of  the  bnmerns 
is  nncommon,  bnt  may  take  place  from  the  same  causes  as  fractnre  of  the 
shaft  of  the  bone ;  somelimea  from  a  fall  npon  the  hand  or  elbow,  sometimes 
from  direct  violence,  and  sometimes,  although  rarely,  from  mosculor  action. 
The  injury  h  always  attended  with  marked  displacement,  forming  an  import- 
ant feature  in  its  history.  The  superior  fragment,  yielding  to  the  .influence 
of  the  spinate  muEcles  of  the  scapula,  ia  generally  drawn  outwards  and  slightly 

Fig,  ms. 


forwards,  while  the  inferior'  one  is  directed  inwards  towards  the  side  of  the 
trunk  by  the  pectoral,  broad-dorsal,  and  large  teres  mdticles,  attached  to  the 
inner  border  of  the  bicipitiil  groove,  >  At  the  Ea||pc  time  that  this  portion  of  the 
hnmeruB  is  dragged  inwards,  it  is  usually  somewhat  rained  by  the  joint  agency 
of  the  muscles  that  pass  from  the  scapula  to  the  forearm  ;  the  extent  of  the 
displacement,  however,  is  commonly  trivial,  inasmuch  as  the  weight  of  the 
limb  ia  almost  snfficieut  to  counteract  its  occurrence.  . 

The  diagjuhii  of  these  different  fractures  is  noi  always  -so  easy  as  might,  ■ 
at  Grat,  be  supposed.  Their  character  is  often  greatly  obscnred  by  the  swell- 
ing, and  the  consequent  diCBculty  of  making  a  thorongh  ezstninatJon.  Ia 
geperal,  there  is  marked  deformity  at  the  shoolder-Joint.lbedi''  "  '  * 
flattened,  the  arm  is  twisted  upon  its  axis,  and,  U  tJ 
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the  outside  of  the  capsular  ligameDt,  there  is  nsaallj  slight  shorteniDg  of  the 
hDmeroB,  nith  distinct  projection  of  the  opper-end  of  the  lower  fragmeDL 
If  extension  and  counter-extension  be  made,  so  as  to  draw  the  parts  in  place, 
cfepitation  will  be  elicited,  followed  b;  a  Tecarreoce  of  all  the  previoas  sjmp- 
toms  the  moment  the  enrgeon  relinqnishes  his  hold.  In  all  cases  of  doubt,  it 
will  be  a  good  plan  to  grasp  the  head  of  the  hnmeras  firmly  with  the  thumb 
and  fingers  of  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  we  seize  the  efbow  and  moTt 
the  arm  on  its  axis.  If  fracture  be  present,  it  will  almost  be  sure  to  be  de- 
tected bj  the  crepitation  produced  by  the  mantsuvre,  whereas,  if  there  be  a 
dislocation,  no  noise  will  be  perceived,* and  there  will  also  be  fittle  or 'no 
mobility.  When  the  bead  of  the  bone  is  fractured,  and  thrown  off  the 
glenoid  cavity,  the  symptoms  will  be  of  a  compoand  character,  the  crepit»- 
tion  and  abnormal  mobility  co-eststing  with  flattening  of  the  deltoid  nrascle, 
extraordinary  sail eocy  of  the  acromion  process,  and  a  remarkable  fulness  in 
the  asilla,  caused  by  the  prescnire  of  the  displaced  bone,  at  the  same  Ume 
that  the  upper  exlrepity  of  the  inferior  fragment  projects  prominently  up- 
wards and  inwards. 

Treatment. — Fractures  of  the  superior  extremity  of  the  humerus  most  all 
be  treated  upon  the  same  general  principles  as  fractnres  of  the  shaft  of  the 
bone.     The  limb  being  bandaged  from  the  fingers  up. 
Fig.  869.  two  splints,  b road  and  hollow,  made  of  anoiled  sole- 

leather,  binder's  board,  gatta-percha,  or  gam  sheeting, 
are  applied,  one  on  the  outside,  and  the  other  on  the 
inside  of  the  limb,  the  farmer  being  long  enough  to  ex* 
tend  from  the  external  condyle  to  the  top  of  the  shonlfler, 
which  it  should  cover  well  in,  since  it  is  of  paramoant 
importance  to  give  firm  support  to  the  broken  partsi 
as  in  Hg.  399.  The  inner  splint  shonid  be  carefall; 
padded  at  its  superior  extremity,  in  order  that  it  may 
not  chafe  the  skin  or  «xert  any  disagreeable  pressnre 
upon  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves.  No  cushion  will 
be  required  for  the  axilla.  The  arm  is  carefully  secured 
to  the  side  of  the  chest,  and  the  forearm  is  supported 
in  n  siing.'bat  the  elbow  is  left  free,  in  the  hope  that  its 
weight  wilt  tend  to  prevent  overlapping  of  the  frag- 
ments. Passive  motion  is  institnted  at  the  end  of  the 
third  week,  and  firm  union  qiay  reasonably  be  expected 
in  a  fortnight  more.  A  long  lime,  however,  will  elapse 
Wekb'tBhDuiaeripiiiii,  before  llie  joint  will  completely  regain  its  functions,  if, 
indeed,  it  ever  does.  Permanent  lameness  will  almost  be 
inevitable,  if  the  fracture  be  intra-capsniar  and  comminuted,  owing  to  the 
difficulry  of  readjusting  the  frapmenls. 

When  fracture  of  the  superior  e.\tremity  of  the  hnmerus  is  complicated 
with  dislocation,  the  proper  plan,  of  course,  is  to  restore  the  displaced  bone 
to  its  natural  position  before  an  atteppt  is  made  to  readjust  the  ends  of  the 
fragments.  The  operation,  however,  will  necessarily  be  one  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty, on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  superior  piece,  which  thns  deprives 
the  surgeon  of  the  advanlagc  of  a  suitable  lever.  His  whole  reliance  must, 
therefore,  be  upon  well-directed  pressure  and  counter- pressure,  while  the 
patient  is  fully  under  the  influence  of  an  auEestbetic,  complete  muscular  relax* 
atiou  being  of  paramount  importance  to  success.  When  the  operation  fails, 
it  has  been  recommended  to  let  the  dislocated  head  of  the  bone  remain  in  its 
unnatural  situation,  and  to  bring  the  upper  extremity  of  the  lower  fragment 
in  contact  with  the  glenoid  cavity,  in  the  hope  that,  in  time,  ia  the  bone  he- 
comes  rounded  off,  it  will  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  the  motion  of  .the 
limb.     Suc\i  an  \dea,\i<iwft';M,\\.  ^tft'sa^Xa  ta^.iaa&X.Vi*  ^rfftctl^  delusive  j  f« 
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it  18  impossible  to  Fee  how,  under  sncli  circa mstances,  natnre  could  make 
mnythiDg  like  a  good  or  useful  joint.  Instead,  therefore,  of  pursuing  such  a 
practice,  I  should  DOt  hesitate,  if  a  case  of  the  kind  were  to  present  itself  to 
m6,  to  cut  down  upon  the  dislocated  bone,  and  push  i(  back  into  its  natural 
position.  The  broken  pieces  being  placed  in  contact,  and  the  wound  care- 
fully closed,  I  should  not  apprehend  any  bad  results  from  inflammation  and 
its  consequences.  Excision  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  seldom  followed 
by  serious  effects ;  and,  although  the  two  cases  are  not  exactly  parallel,  yet 
I  should  neither  expect  to  lose  my  patient,  nor  make  him  a  Itiff  joint. 

Fractures  of  the  surgi^l  neck  of  the  humerus  are  occasionally  impacted^ 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  inferior  fragment  being  forcibly  driven  into  the 
cancellated  structure  of  the  lower  end  of  the  superior  fragment.  Such  an 
occurrence  is  most  common  in  old  subjects,  after  the  age  of  fifcy-Qve,  in  con- 
sequence of  interstital  absorption  of  the  osseous  tissue,  and  may  be  piroduced 
either  by  a  blow  upon  the  shoulder,  or,  what  is  more  common,  by  a  fall  upon 
the  elbow.  The  extent  of  the  impaction  varies  from  a  few  lines  to  half  an 
inch  or  more.  As  the  bone  retains  its  continuity,  the  symptoms  of  the  acci- 
dent are  usually  very  obscure,  there  being  neither  mobility  nor  crepitation, 
unless  the  fragments  are  unlocked  by  oeing  forcibly  pulled  asunder.  Never- 
theless, there  is  generally  some  deformity,  perceptible  upon  firmly  grasping 
the  humerus,  and  an  alteration  in  the  axis  of  the  limb,  which  often  looks  as 
if  it  were  twisted,  together  with  severe  pain,  and  usually  also  more  or  less 
contusion  of  the  soft  pa'rts.  If  the  impaction  be  extensive,'  there  will,  in 
addition,  be  some  degree  of  shortening  of  the  arm,  or  a  slight  diminution  in 
the  distance  between  the  shoulder  and  elbow.  These  circumstances,  conjoined 
with  the  fact  that  the  patient  has  received  a  severe  injury,  that  there  is  loss 
of  motion  in  the  joint,  and  that  all  the  symptoms  of  dislocation  are  absent, 
afford  sufficient  evidence  of  the  probable  nature  of  the  case. 

The  impacted  fracture  requires  no  special  treatment  on  its  own  account. 
Experience  and  common  sense  alike  dictate  the  propriety  of  letting  it  alone. 

Nothing,  certainly,  can  be  gained  by  pulling  the  fragments  forcibly  asunder, 
except  mischief  and  trouble.  Instead,  then,  of  such  interference,  the  surgeon 
contents  himself  with  supporting  the  limb,  and  combating  inflammation  by 
leeching,  fomentations,  and  other  means ;  taking  care,  in  due  time,  to  institute 
passive  lAotion,  lest  anchylosis  should  arise. 

d.  Great  Tuberosity, — Fracture  of  this  portion  of  the  humerus,  although 
uncommon,  is  probably  not  quite  as  infrequent  as  is  generally  supposed,  the 
obscurity  of  its  symptoms  rendering  it  extremely  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  other 
lesions  in  and  around  the  scapulo-humeral  articulation.  The  accident  is 
liable  to  occur  at  almost  any  period  of  life,  except,  perhaps,  in  early  child- 
hood, and  is  always  caused  by  a  fall  or  blow  upon  the  forepart  of  the  shoulder, 
the  force  being  concentrated  upon  the  upper  extreihity  of  the  humerus  so  as 
to  separate  the  large  tubercle  from  the  hemispherical  head  and  shaft  of  the 
bone.  The  existence  of  the  fracture  is  denoted  by  considerable  flattening 
of  the  deltoid  muscle,  by  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  width  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  arm,  which  is  nearly  double  what  it  is  in  the  natural  state, 
and  by  the  presence  of  two  osseous  prominences,  one  of  which,  consisting  of 
the  de.tached  tuberosity,  is  situated  at  the  superior  and  outer  part  of  the  joint, 
and  the  other,  foriHed  by  the  head  of  the  humerus,  at  the  upper  and  inner 
part.  The  acromion  is  abnormally  salient,  and  the  arm  is  separated  from  the 
side,  but  can  be  approximated  to  it  without  difficulty,  and  in  fact  readily 
pronated  in  every  direction  by  the  surgeon. 

.  The  most  iqaportant  diagnostic  signs  are  the  great  increase  in  the  breadth 
of  the  articulation,  the  refusal  of  the  thumb  to  sink  into  the  glenoid  cavity,  as 
it  always  does  in  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  the  preservation  of  the  length  of 
the  limb,  and  the  production  of  crepitation  upouxoV^l\vi\^VVi^\i\iVSi^x^^V^^>ax^.^ 
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it  jnst  above  the  elbow  while  the  surgeon  encircles  the  head  of  the  hnmenii 
with  both  hands.  Another  important  evidence  is  the  fact  that  the  defdrmitj 
is  readily  effaced  by  manipnlation,  but  instantly  reappears  when  it  ceases. 

Reparation,  generally  of  an  osseous  chUracter,  is  effected  in  from  four  to 
six  weeks,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  amount  of  the  result- 
ing inflammation,  which  is  always  very  considerable,  in  consequence  of  the 
concomitant  contusion  of  the  soft,  parts.  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  the 
motions  of  the  joint  usually  remain  imperfect  for  many  months;  and  in  not 
a  few  cases,  evtn  when  the  greatest  vigilance  is  exercised,  they  are  never 
completely  regained,  owing  to  a  redundancy  of  callus  and  theformation  of 
osseous  excrescences  around  the  articular  surfaces. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  fracture,  one  of  the  leading  indications  is  to  nea- 
tralize  the  action  of  the  muscles  which  are  attached  tq  the  tubercles  of  the 
humerus,  the  larger  one  receiving  the  insertion  of  the  two  spinate  a^d  the 
small  teres,  and  the  lesser  the  subscapular,  which  necessarily  tend  to  draw 
the  fragments  away  from  each  other,  the  subscapular  being  materially  aided 
in  Ihis  by  the  action  of  the  broad  dorsal,  the  great  pectoral,  and  the  short 
head  of  the  flexor  of  the  arm.  To  .acjpomplish'this  object,  the  limb  is  pat 
up  in  t^o  leathei:  splints,  the  inner  one  of  which  is  nicely  padded  above  to 
prevent  undue  pressure  upon  the  axillary  vessels  aiid  nerves,  while  the  outer 
one  should  be  bent  well  over  the  top  of  the  shoulder.  No  cushion  will  he  neces- 
sary, especially  if  the  precaution  be  used  of  securing  the  arm  and  forearm  pro- 
perly to  the  (^hest.  The  elbow  is  carefully  supported  .in  a  sling,  but  not  so 
firmly  as  to  push  the  head  of  the  bone  too  high  up  towards  the  acromion 
process.  For  the  first  five  or  six  days  after  the  accident,  leeches  and  fomen- 
tations may  be  required,  and  passive  motion  should  be  instittited  in  three 
weeks. 

3.   INFERIOR  EXTREMITY. 
FRACTURES  OF  THE  FOOT. 

.  Fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  foot  do  not  require  any  special  notice,  as 
their  management  is  conducted  upon  the  same  principles  as  that  of  fractures 
of  the  hand.  From  the  fact  that  they  are  -generjally  complicated,  the  treat- 
ment must  be  largely  antiphlogistic,  and  the  surgeon  will.have  caule  to  con- 
gratulate himself  if  he  is  not  occasionally  obliged  to  amputate  the  foot,  or 
exsect  some  of  its  bones.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  any  loose  and  dis- 
placed fragments  should  always  be  promptly  removed,  even  when  there  is 
no  external  wound,  and  when  it  might  be  perfectly  easy  to  effect  replacement; 
for  such  pieces  would  not  only  be  likely  to  act  as  foreign  bodies,  but  they 
might,  in  the  event  of  vicious  Reunion,  seriously  interfere  with  the  wearing  of 
a*  boot.  • 

The  calcaneum,  or  heel-bone,  notwithstanding  its  exposed  situation,  the 
importance  of  its  functions,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  lies  beneath  the  tibia 
and  fibala,  is  seldom  the  subject  of  fracture,  Direct  violence  is  the  most 
common  cause  of  the  accident,  which  is  often  -attended  with  severe  lesion  of 
the  neighboring  structures,  both  soft  and  hard.  Falling  from  a  great  height, 
in  which  the  person  alights  upon-  his  heel  or  foot,  is  the  manner  in  which  it 
commonly  happens.  The  boiie  being  thus  forcibly  acteti  upon,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  resistance  offered 
by  the  surface  struck,  yields  at  its  weakest  point,  breaking,  perhaps,  into  several 
pieces.  More  rarely  the  accident  is  produced  by  the  inordinate  contraction  of 
the'muscles  of  the  calf,  as  in  dancing  and  leaping ;  but  in  this  ca^e  it  is  only  tbe 
posterior  extremity  of  the  bone  that  suffers,  its  tip  being  the  part  generally 
torn  off.  The  amount  of  displacement  varies  according  to  circumstances, 
being  necesantW^  '^^t'^  ^\\\^\v\. '^V^xi  v\\^  ^^^'^VN^^.^yLtAuda  across  the  body  of 
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the  bone,  whereas  it  is  always  very  considerable  when  it  involves  its  back 
part,  on  account  of  the  action  of  the  gastrocnemial  mascles,  which,  exerting 
their  inflnence  through  the  tendo  Achillis,  sometimes  draw  up  the  posterior 
fragment  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two,  three,  four,  and  even  five  inches. 
Authors  speak  of  an  impacted  fracture  of  the  calcaneum,  but  such  an  occur- 
rence  must  be  extremely  uncommon. 

The  $ign$  of  this  fracture  are  always  sufficiently  characteristic  when  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  bone  is  broken  ofif,  the  hollow  at  the  heel,  the  pro- 
toberance  at  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  leg,  and  the  impossibility  of 
eztendiDg  the  foot,  being  unmistakable  evidences  of  the  nature  of  the  acci- 
dent. Upon  bringing  down  the  uppen  fragment  in  contact  with  the  inferior, 
crepitus  may  be  obtained,  though  it  will  be  very  faint  if  the  tip  only  of  the 
bone  has  been  detached.  The  diagnosis  will  be  more  difficult  when  the 
fracture  extends  across  the  body  of  the  calcaneum ;  for  then  there  will  be  no 
displacement,  the  latter  and  interosseous  ligaments  keeping  the  posterior 
fragment  in  position.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be  determined  by  the 
history  of  the  case,  and  by  making  pressure  upon  the  calcaneum  in  different 
directions,  thus  eliciting  crepitation  if  fracture  actually  exist. 

A  fracture  of  the  calcaneum  from  the  laceration  of  its  fibres  is  usually  slow 
in  uniting  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  fragments  in  contact,  the 
muscles  of  the  calf  constantly  tending  to  separate  the  upper  from  the  lower. 
For  this  reason,  the  union  will  frequently,  if  not  generally,  be  ligamentous 
instead  of  osseous,  and  a  long  time  will,  therefore,  be  required  for  the  com- 
plete restoration  of  the  functions  of  the  foot.  When  the  fracture  is  caused 
by  direct  violence,  the  repair  is  effected  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

When  there  is  much  contusion  of  the  soft  parts,  it  may  be  necessary  to  use 
antiphlog^stics  for  moderating  the  inflammation,  before  applying  permanent 
dressings.  The  nature  of  these  dressings  must  depend  upon  the  presence  or 
absence  of  displacement.  In  the  former  case,  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  cure 
IS  the  contraction  of  the  gastrocnemial  muscles,  which  must,  therefore,  be 
effectually  controlled  until  the  consolidation  has  advanced  sufficiently  to 
enable  the  upper  fragment  to  maintain  its  position  independently  of  extrinsic 
mid.  The  least  objectionable  contrivance  for  fulfilling  this  indication  is  a 
short  splint^  of  stout  tin,  well  padded,  and  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  limb, 
the  anterior  part  of  which  it  should  cover  from  the  middle  of  the  leg  as  far 
nearly  as  the  toes.  When  tin  cannot  be  obtained,  wood,  sole-leather,  or 
binder's  board,  may  be  used.  The  object  of  this  splint  is  to  maintain  the 
leg  and  foot  in  a  permanently  extended  position,  for  in  proportion  as  this  is 
effected  will  be  the  relaxation  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf.  To  maintain  the 
upper  fragment  in  place,  the  leg  and  foot  may  be  bandaged  in  opposite 
directions,  adhesive  strips  and  a  compress  having  previously  been  applied 
around  the  heel  and  sole.  This  position  should  be  continued  for  at  least  six 
weeks,  or  until  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  connecting  medium  is  firmly 
established.  The  apparatus  of  Petit;  formerly  so  popular  in  the  treatment 
of  this  form  of  fracture,  should  not  be  used,  as  it  is  anything  but  a  suitable 
contrivance,  the  tendency  of  the  cord  and  slipper  being  to  displace  the  upper 
fragment,  and  to  irritate  the  soft  parts  about  the  heel. 

In  the  other  variety  of  fracture,  as  there  is  no  displacement,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  subdue  iuflammatory  action,  and  to  keep  the  foot  and  leg  in  a 
quiet  and  relaxed  position  with  a  tin  casti,  or  two  light  side  splints,  the  limb 
lying  upon  its  outer  surface  over  a  pillow. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  TIBIA. 

The  tibia,  like  other  long  bones,  is  liable  to  give  way  at  various  points  of 
its  extent,  but  more  frequently  below  its  middle  than  anywhere  else.     A 
VOL.  J. — 64 
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Fig.  400. 


fractare  of  its  condyles  is  noDBual,  and  its  occurrence  is  always  denotinof 
great  direct  violence.  Occaaionally  the  bone  is  broken  near  its  upper  a- 
tremity,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  belov  the  knee.  The  intennl 
mallealas  is  sometimes  detached  by  a  twist  of  the  foot^by  a  fall  apon  the  sole 
of  the  fool,  or  by  direct  injury. 

Most  fractures  of  the  'shaft  of  the  tibia  are  obliqne,  Tery  few,  if  any,  tran*- 
Terse ;  nevertheless,  as  the  fibula  retains  its  integrity,  tbere  is  seldom  any 
considerable  displacemeut,  tbe  sound  bone  acting  as  a  splint  to  the  broken 
one.  It  is  not  often,  however,  that  the  fragments  com- 
pletely retain  tiieir  apposition ;  in  general,  there  is  some 
degree  of  separation,  which  may  always  be  easily  detected, 
even  when  there  is  cousiderable  tumefaction,  by  pasiinj^ 
the  finger  along  the  tibia,  and  tracing  its  ontline.  if 
there  be  a  fractnre,  it  will  manifest  itself  by  an  abnonnil 
depression  at  some  particular  point,  or  by  an  Dnnatural 
projection,  sufficiently  obvious  to  establish  at  once  the 
nature  of  the  case.  The  amount  of  this  projection  is 
often  very  great,  especially  when  the  upper  Tranent  is 
Tery  long,  shvPi  snd  oblique,  in  which  event  it  is  gene- 
rally extremely  prominent,  and  with  difficulty  prevented 
from  piercing  the  skin.  Tbe  annexed  drawing,  fig.  400, 
from  a  preparation  in  my  collection,  conveys  a  good  idea 
of  this  form  of  injury.  For  the  reason  just  mentioned, 
there  will  nsnally  be  an  absence  of  crepitation,  or  if  there 
be  any  evidence  of  this  kind,  it  will  be  very  faint  and 
unsatisfactory.  The  fractnre,  if  perfectly  free  from  com- 
plication, will  commonly  unite  in  from  four  and  a  half  to 
five  weeks. 

Fracture  of  the  internal  malleolus  is  met  with  in  varioDS 
forms.     In  some  cases,  the  process  is  broken  off  at,  or 
close  to,  its  connection  with  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia; 
in  others,  near  its  free  extremity;  but  tbe  most  common 
site  of  the  lesion  is  aboat  the  centre  of  the  process.     Its 
direction  isnearly  always  oblique^  rarely,  if  ever,  strictly 
t^nsverse  or  perpendicular.     Occasionally  the  process  is 
broken  at  several  points,  thus  constitnling  a  comminuted 
fracture.     Finally,  cases  occur,  although  rarely,  in  which 
the  fractnre  coexists  with  fracture  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  fibula,     Tbe 
diagnosis  is  easily  established  by  tbe  position  of  the  foot,  which  is  always 
turned  upwards  and  inwards,  aa  if  it  were  partially 
dislocated,  and  by  tbe  facility  with  which  the  de- 
tached piece  of  bone  can  be  moved  about  with  the 
thumb  and  finger;  a  procedure  which  also  readily 
elicits  crepitation. 

The  most  simple  contrivance  for  the  treatment  o( 
fracture  of  the  tibia,  is  a  tin  case,  fig.  401,  accurately 
shaped  to  tbe  limb,  provided  with  a  foot-piece, 
ani^reaching  a  few  inches  above  the  knee.  A  band- 
age is  applied  in  tbe  usual  manner,  and  any  tendency 
to  displacement  is  easily  counteracted  by  means  of  a 
compress,  arranged  so  as  to  bear  gently  and  equably 
upon  tbe  ends  of  the  fragments.  I  have  never  found 
it  necessary  to  employ  any  other  apparatus  than  this, 
no  matter  where  the  tibia  was  broken.  When  tbe 
fracture  involves  the  malleolus  the  foot-piece  will 
effectually  prevent  displacement     In  fractnre  of  the 
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Fig.  401. 
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T  extremity  of  tbe  tibia,  extending  into  the  condyles,  tlie  plan  usDaJIy 
adopted  is  to  place  the  leg  and  thigh  in  the  straight  position,  so  as  to  compel 
tbe  condyles  of  the  femur  to  sapporl  the  broken  bone,  extension  and  connter- 
ezteoaion  being  made  with  two  long  splints.  Such  a  contrivance,  howeTer,wil] 
be  altogether  nnnecessary,  if  we  employ  the  tin  case,  especially  if  it  be  made 
niiScieiitly  long  to  embrace  the  inferior  third  of  the  thigh,  thereby  completely 
countencting  anj  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  muscles  of  the  limb  to  drair 


Fig.  402. 
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tbe  npper  fragment  backwards  into  the  popliteal  space.     An  efficient  appa- 
rmtus  for  these  fractares  will  also  be  found  in  Dr.  Welch's  splints,  fig.  402; 


Dr.  Baoar*!  apHntL 

and  in  the  wire  splints  of  Dr.  Baner,  Bg.  403,  the  latter  being  particularly 
Talnable  on  acconnt  of  their  light,  airy,  and  pliable  character. 


FRACTU&ES  or  THE  FIBULA. 

Fractnre  of  the  fibnla  is,  relatively  considered,  a  snfficiently  ci 
rence,  its  frequency  being  doe  apparently  to  the  slender  form  of  this  bone,  to 
its- superficial  situation,  and,  abore  all,  to  the  important  part  which  it  plays 
in  the  formation  of  tbe  ankle-joint.  Tbe  accident  may  take  place  at  any  por- 
tion of  the  bone,  bnt  is  roost  common,  by  far,  in  the  inferior  fifth  of  its  extent, 
owing  to  its  intimate  connection  with  the  astragalus,  which,  constituting  the 
pivot  of  the  foot,  readily  receives  and  transmits  tbe  various  shocks  to  which 
the  latter  is  bo  continnally  exposed.  Of  fractures  of  tbe  shaft  and  head  of 
the  fibnla,  no  particular  description  ia  necessary,  since  they  are  always  easy 
of  detection,  and  since  the  trea^ent  does  not  differ  materially  from,  that,  ^t 
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similar  injnrieB  of  the  tibia.  But  it  is  different  with  fractares  of  the  inferior 
fifth  of  the  bone,  where,  as  just  stated,  the  lesion  is  most  common,  and  where, 
from  being  nanallj  associated  with  other  mischief,  it  is  extremely  liable  to  b« 
followed  by  deformity  and  permanent  lameness.  For  these  reasons,  fractnrei 
in  this  sitaation  reqnire  to  be  studied  with  more  than  ordhiarj  care. 

Fractures  of  the  fibula  are  much  more  common  on  the  right  side  than  on 
the  left.  In  207  cases  collected  by  Dapnytren,  mora  than  two-thirds  invoWed 
the  right  leg.  The  statistics  of  Malgaigne  show  that  it  is  most  frequently 
met  with  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  fifty,  and  that  men  are  more 
than  four  times  as  liable  to  it  as  women.  Of  104  cases  examined  by  tbii 
author,  not  a  single  one  occurred  before  the  fifteenth  year. 

The  cautt*  of  fractares  of  this  portion  of  the  fibnia  can  be  properly  appre- 
ciated only  by  a  careful  examination  of  their  ibechanism.  The  tibio-tarsd 
articalation,  being  a  hinge-joiut,  admits  chiefly  of  flexion  and  eat^nsion,  its 
lateral  movements  being  restrained  by  the  two  malleoli,  and  the  ligaments  by 
which  the  bones  of  the  leg  are  connected  with  those  of  the  foot.  Hence,  the 
latter  cannot  be  turned  outwards  or  inwards  to  any  considerable  extent  with- 
out producing  a  fracture  of  the  former,  the  site  of  injury  being  determined  by 
the  particular  inclination  of  the  limb.  Thus,  when  the  foot  is  forcibly  ab- 
duqted,  its  inner  edge  resting  on  the  ground,  the  npper  surface  of  the  calca- 
uenm  will  be  pressed  violently  against  the  external  malleolus,  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  fibula,  which  will,  consequently,  yield  at  its  weakest  point, 
which  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  joint,  at  the  part  sometimes  called 
the  neck  of  the  bone.  In  most  cases  there  is  a  ruptnre  of  the  deltoid  liga- 
ment, if  not  also  a  fracture  of  the  internal  malleolus.  When  the  foot  is  for- 
cibly adducted,  the  astragalus  becomes  the  immedia^  cause  of  fracture,  for 
this  bone,  turning  npon  its  antero-posterior  axis,  escapes  from  the  arched 
cavity  formed  by  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and,  pressing  against  the  outer  malleo-  • 
Ins,  breaks  the  fibula  nearly  at  the  same  level  as  in  the  preceding  case,  the 
direction  of  the  fissure  being  usually  somewhat  oblique.  The  external  lateral 
ligament  is  either  torn  or  violently  stretched. 

The  most  ordinary  cause  of  this  fracture  is  a  fall  upon  the  foot,  in  which 
this  portion  of  the  limb  is  forcibly  inclined  laterally,  at  the  moment  the  weight 
of  the  body  impels  the  bones  of  the  leg  forcibly  against  those  of  the  foot,  ren- 
dered stationary  by  the  resistance  offered  by  the  ground.  The  fibnia  may 
also  be  broken  across  by  violence  applied  directly  to  the  part,  as  a  blow,  or 
the  passage  of  the  wheel  of  a  carriage.  Of  207  cases  of  this  accident  recorded 
by  Dupuytren,  120  were  the  resnlt  of  forcible  adduction,  and  60  of  forcible 
abduction,  the  rest  being  caused  by  direct  violence. 

However  the  fracture  may  be  iuduced,  the  superior  extremity  of  the  inferior 
fragment  is  always  thrust  inwards  against  the  tibia,  while  the  inferior  ex- 
tremity of  the  superior  fragment  either  remains  fixed,  or 
Fig.  404.  inclines  in  the  same  direction.     The  latter  usually  happens 

when  the  injury  is  direct,  the  former  when  it  is  indirect. 

The  inferior  extremity  of  the  fibula  is  sometimes  broken 
almost  vertically;  such  an  occurrence,  however,  must  be  ex- 
tremely uncommon,  and  I  have  seen  but  two  instances  of  it, 
both  of  them  being  specimens  in  the  Miitter  collection.  In 
one,  represented  in  fig.  404,  the  bone  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
split,  the  fissure  extending  upwards,  almost  in  a  straight 
line,  fully  an  inch  and  a  half;  the  posterior,  longer,  and  larger 
fragment  being  pushed  considerably  backwards,  so  as  to  form 
with  the  other  an  intermediate  triangular  space.  In  the 
other  bone  the  fracture  is  also  vertical,  but  the  separation 
is  much  less. 
The  lympfomi  of  fracture  of  the  lower  exUemity  of  tbe 
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flbola  Tuj  iccordinff  U>  the  circDmstaDces  of  the  CBse.  When  thig  booe 
alone  it  MTered,  the  chief  signs  will  be  slight  eversion  of  the  foot,  &  depres* 
■ioD  at  the  site  of  injarj,  and  some  cbange,  nsaallj  not  very  conepicnooH,  Id 
the  contoar  of  the  ankle-joint.  When  the  internal  malieolas  is  broken  oCT,  or 
when  the  tibia  has  given  wajr  a  short  distance  above  the  articulation,  these 
.  characters  will  exist  in  a  more  marked  degree,  and  point  oot  anerringlj  the 
natare  of  the  lesion.  The  foot  will  be  so  mnch  abdncled  as  to  present  the 
appearance  of  being  dislocated  ontwardl; ;  the  width  between  the  two  mal- 
leoli will  be  much  increased ;  the  hollow  at  the  line  of  fracture  will  be  quite 
deep ;  and  the  external  margin  of  the  fool  will  be  considerably  elevated,  while 
the  internal  will  be  propprtionatel;  depressed.  Upon  taking  hold  of  the  foot. 
It  will  be  fonnd  that  it  is  unQsuallj  movable,  and  that  it  can  easily  be  restored 
to  its  natural  relstions,  but  that  the  moment  we  cease  our  grasp  it  will  retarn 
to  its  former  position.  In  perfonning  these  manipnlations  crepittts  is  very 
easily  felt ;  and,  upon  tracing  the  outline  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  bone, 
the  Gnger  will  nsually  sink  in  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  owing  to  the  fact,  pre- 
riouslj  mentioned,  that  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  always  falls  over 
towards  the  tibia.  A  good  deal  of  ecchjmosia  is  often  present,  aud  a  con- 
siderable amonnl  of  swelling  quickly  follows,  obscnring  the  characteristic  fea- 
tores  of  the  injury,  and  embarrassing  the  diagnosis.  The  only  accident  with 
which  fracture  of  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  fibula  is  liable  to  be  con- 
foonded  is  a  sprain  of  the  ankle-joint,  from  which,  however,  it  may  always 
readily  be  distingnished  by  the  great  distortion  which  attends  it,  and  by  the 
presence  of  crepitus. 

A  simple  fracture  of  the  Sbola  in  the  inferior  fifth  of  its  extent  will,  if  pro- 
perly treated,  nsaally  anite  in  a  month,  without  any  deformity  of  the  lirab, 
atthoagh  even  then  a  considerable  time  will  elapse  before  the  ankle-joint  will 
perfectly  regain  its  functions.  When  the  injury  is  complicated  with  rapture 
of  the  ligaments,  fracture  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  tibia,  or  other 
seriouB  lesion,  the  repair  will  be  mnch  slower,  and  there  will  be  danger,  anless 
the  case  is  managed  with  the  most  consummate  skill,  of  permanent  deformity 
and  lameness,  the  former  manifesting  itself  in  an  everted  condition  of  the  foot 
and  in  increased  width  of  the  ankle-joint. 

The  material  point  in  the  treatment  of  fractnre  of  the  Gbala  in  this  situation 
is  to  maintain  the  foot  in  a  position  the  reverse  of  that  which  it  assomes  in 
CODseqnence  of  the  injury.  To  accomplish  this  object,  which  is  designed  to 
'draw  away  the  apper  extremity  of  the  lower  fragment  from  the  tibia,  and  to 
restore  it  to  its  proper  relations,  the  limb,  after  having  been  enveloped  in  the 
ordinary  bandage,  with  the  precaution  of  not  compressing  it  opposite  the  site 
of  fracture,  is  placed  in  a  tin  case,  the  foot  being  directed  permanently  in- 
wards. The  requisite  inclination  may  easily  be  imparted  by  means  of  a  piece 
of  roller,  or  a  few  adhesive  strips,  carried  around  the  instep  and  heel,  and 
attached  to  the  inside  of  the  leg.  Or,  instead  of  this,  the  fracture  may  be 
treated  with  Dupnytren's  apparatus,  fig.  405,  consisting  of  a  light  wooden 

Rs-  40S. 


splint  and  a  wedge-shaped  cushion ;  the  former  reaching  from  the  upper  third 
of  the  leg  to  about  three  inches  below  the  sole  of  th«  foot,  ud  Uw  UitetftQRa. 
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the  same  point  to  a  level  with  the  ankle.  *  The  limb  being  bandaged  in  the 
same  eaations  manner  as  in  the  former  case,  the  apparatus  is  stretched  along 
its  inner  surface  with  the  tapering  end  of  the  pad  upwards,  and  secured,  first 
above,  and  then  below,  the  roller  being  passed  around  the  foot  and  ankle  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  turn  the  internal  margin  of  the  foot  upwards  and  in- 
wards. The  limb  may  afterwards  be  kept  in  the  extended  position,  or,  what 
is  preferable,  be  placed,  half  bent,  upon  its  outer  surface  over  a  large  pillow. 
The  parts  are  diligently  watched,  the  dressing  being  changed  as  occasion  may 
seem  to  require,  and  passive  motion  instituted  at  the  end  of  the  third  week. 

FRACTURES  OF  BOTH  THE  TIBIA  AND  FIBULA. 

Fractures  of  both  bones  of  the  leg  are  sufficiently  common,  particularly 
in  young  and  middle-aged  subjects,  and  are  deserving  of  special  attention,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  their  management,  and  their  liability  to  be  fol- 
lowed  by  deformity  and  lameness. 

Much  diversity  obtains  in  regard  to  the  seat  of  these  fractures^  as  well  as 
concerning  their  direction,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  displacement 
In  twenty-two  specimens,  contained  in  Dr.  Miitter's  collection  and  my  own, 
I  find  that  in  ten  the  tibia  and  fibula  were  broken  at  their  inferior  extremity, 
the  line  of  separation  in  none  of  them  extending  beyond  three  inches  above 
the  joint.  In  four  the  tibia  gave  way  at  its  lower  third,  and  the  fibula  at 
from  two  to  three  inches  and  a  half  from  its  head,  or  junction  with  the  upper 
end  of  the  tibia.  In  six  of  the  cases  the  tibia  was  broken  from  two  to  three 
inches  above  its  inferior  articulating  surface ;  in  two  of  these'  the  fibula  had 
yielded  at  its  middle,  and  in  the  remaining  four  at  different  points  of  its  ex- 
tent. In  only  two  cases  had  both  bones  been  broken  at  the  same  level ;  in 
one  of  these  the  fracture  occurred  at  the  middle  of  these  pieces,  and  in  the 
other  a  little  below  that  place. 

In  the  twenty-two  cases  the  tibia  had  been  broken  only  twice  above  its 
middle ;  whereas,  the  fibula  had  given  way  above  this  situation  in  six  cases. 
In  sixteen  of  the  cases  the  seat  of  fracture  of  the  tibia  was  either  at  the 
ankle-joint,  or  below  the  middle  of  the  bone,  generally  in  its  inferior  fourth 
or  third.  In  ten  cases  of  fracture  of  the  fibula  the  seat  of  the  injury  was  either 
at  the  joint,  or  within  the  first  three  inches  from  its  articulating  extremity. 

From  the  above  examinations  it  follows :  first,  that  the  tibia  and  fibula 
rarely  break  on  the  same  level ;  secondly,  that  both  bones  are  most  liable  to 
yield  either  at  the  ankle-joint,  or,  at  all  events,  within  the  first  three  inches 
above  that  joint ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  fibula  is  more  frequently  fractured  at 
its  superior  extremity  than  the  tibia. 

An  examination  of  these  specimens  has  supplied  me  with  some  other  inte- 
resting facts.  Thus,  I  have  found  that  the  fracture  in  nearly  all  was  more  or 
less  oblique,  the  line  of  separation  in  fifteen  specimens  of  broken  tibia  ex- 
tending from  above  downwards,  and  from  without  inwards.  As  a  natural 
consequence  of  this  occurrence,  the  superior  extremity  of  the  inferior  frag- 
ment projected  outwards  towards  the  fibula,  which  it  touched  in  several  of 
the  preparations,  on  account  of  a  want  of  proper  adjustment  during  the  treat- 
ment ;  the  lower  extremity  of  the  upper  fragment,  on  the  contrary,  projected 
inwards,  and  had  apparently  generally  been  much  the  sharper  of  the  two.  The 
fibula,  in  most  of  the  specimens,  afforded  evidence  of  having  been  broken 
across  more  abruptly  than  the  tibia,  but  still  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
obliquity  in  almost  every  instance  that  I  inspected. 

In  recent  fracture  of  the  tibia,  complicated  with  fracture  of  the  fibula,  the 
inferior  extremity  of  the  upper  fragment  is  generally  remarkably  sharp,  and, 
in  consequence,  often  protrudes  through  the  integuments  at  the  time  of  the 
injury,  the  same  cause  that  ^rodviees  the  lesiou  forcing  it  across  the  soft 
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ptrti.  Or,  if  it  is  not  pnebed  oat  at  tbe  moment  of  the  accident,  it  often 
escapes  afterwards,  tbroagh  ulceration,  indaced  by  the  pressare  which  it 
exerts  upon  the  soft  parts.  The  obliquity  of  fractures  of  the  tibia  is  often 
very  eztraordinary,  and  there  are  few  cases  in  which  it  does  not  become  a 
•onrce  of  great  suffering  to  the  patient,  and  or  anaoyance  to  the  surgeon,  on 
Kcconnt  of  the  trouble  that  is  experienced  iu  keeping  the  figments  in  tiieir 
proper  relations. 

A  rare  form  of  fracture  of  these  two  bones  is  represented  in  fig.  406,  from 
a  Bpecimen  in  my  collectioa.     The  tibia,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  broken  off 


Fig.  406. 


Jait  aboTe  ita  articulating  surface  withoat  affecting  the  internal  malleolns, 

while  tbe  Gbula  has  given  way  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  above  the  Joint. 

The  foot  is  characteristically  everted.     In  fig.  407,  also 

Fig.  407.  '         from  a  specimen  in  my  possession,  the  fracture  embraces 

both  tbe  extremity  and  the  malleolns  of  the  tibia ;  the 

fibnia  being  broken  off  a  few  lines  above  the  joint.   Fig. 

Fig.  408.  - 


408  exhibits  the  appearance  of  the  broken  articulating 
surface  of  the  tibia. 
Tbe  catues  of  fractures  of  both  bones  of  the  leg  aft 
rrwtBn  of  ih«  boo«i  of  either  direct  or  indirect,  just  as  when  these  pieces  suffer 
tiiaieiMiiiauikiHoiiii.  separately.  A  very  common  mode  in  which  the  acci- 
dent happens  is  a  fall  upon  the  pavement,  as  when  an 
individual  slips  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  ice,  or  when,  as  he  is 
rapidly  walking,  tbe  foot  is  suddenly  caaght  in  a  hollow,  or  between  two 
hard  resisting  objects,  so  as  to  throw  tbe  whole  weight  of  tbe  body  upon  tbe 
leg.  Another  way  in  which  tbe  lesion  is  produced  is  a  fall  from  a  consider- 
able height,  as  when  a  person  is  precipitated  from  a  scaffolding.  Jumping 
out  of  a  carriage  under  full  speed  often  produces  fracture  of  the  tibia  and 
fibnia.  In  many  esses,  tbe  injury  is  occasioned  by  direct  violence,  as  by  tbe 
passage  of  tbe  wheel  of  a  carriage,  the  kick  of  a  horse,  the  caving  in  of  a 
Band  bank,  or  the  fall  of  a  heavy  stone. 

The  t]/mpiom»  of  tbe  injury,  however  induced,  are  generally  well  marked, 
if  not  positively  unmistakable.     In  nearly  every  case  tbe  limb  is  shortened 
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from  one  and  a  half  to  three  inches,  and  there  is  also,  generally,  great  de- 
formity in  its  diameter,  both  depending  upon  the  overlapping  of  the  fragments, 
which,  as  already  stated,  is  frequently  very  extraordinaiy.  Besides,  apon 
making  extension  and  counter-extension,  it  is  generally  easy  to  elicit  crepi- 
tation. When  the  fracture  is  very  oblique,  the  lower  end  of  the  superior 
fragment  may  usually  be  felt  immediately  beneath  the  integuments,  forming 
a  sharp,  prominent  projection  in  front  of  the  limb,  or  at  its  inner  aspect 
Sometimes  the  soft  structures  are  much  bruised  and  ecchymosed.  Another 
remarkable  symptom,  one  which,  indeed,  is  seldom  absent,  is  a  spasmodic 
twitching  of  the  limb,  coming  on  soon  after  the  accident,  and  frequently 
lasting  for  several  weeks,  much  to  the  annoyance  and  distress  of  the  patient 
When  the  fracture  is  situated  just  above  the  ankle,  the  foot  will  usually  be 
a  good  deal  everted,  causing  an  appearance  of  dislocation  outwards,  as  ex- 
hibited in  fig.  409. 
The  prognosis  of  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  leg  may  be  gathered,  in 

part,  from  what  precedes.  In  the  more  simple 
forms  of  the  injury,  attended  with  but  little 
obliquity,  a  good  cure  can  generally  be  effected 
in  from  four  to  five  weeks.  If,  however,  the  ob- 
liquity is  uncommonly  great,  it  will  be  found 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  effect 
consolidation  in  a  manner  altogether  unexcep- 
tionable, however  skilfully  and  zealously  the 
treatment  may  be  conducted.  More  or  less  de- 
formity will  almost  be  inevitable,  either  in  the 
length  or  in  the  diameter  of  the  limb;  owing  to 
the  remarkable  tendency  which  the  ends  of  the 
fragments  have  to  overlap  each  other,  and  which 
it  is  often  impossible  to  counteract  successfully, 
whatever  means  may  be  adopted  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Old  fractures  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  like  those 
of  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  are  occasionally 
connected  by  a  bridge  of  callus,  or  of  new  os- 
seous matter,  which  does  not,  however,  so  far 
as  can  be  determined,  impair  their  usefulness,  as  must  always  necessarily  be 
the  case  with  the  latter.  I  have  several  times  met  with  this  occurrence  when 
the  lesion  was  confined  to  one  of  these  bones,  and  I  am  not  able  to  say  whe- 
ther one  is  more  liable  to  give  rise  to  it  than  the  other.  Moreover,  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  necessary  to  its  production  that  there  should  be  any  approxi- 
mation of  the  ends  of  the  opposite  fragments,  as  it  may  take  place  when  they 
aVe  perfectly  straight,  although  the  former  condition  no  doubt  acts  as  a  pre- 
disposing cause. 

Fractures  of  both  bones  of  the  leg,  if  attended  with  shortening  of  the 
limb,  require  to  be  treated  by  extension  and  counter»extension,  steadily  and 
persistently  maintained  throughout,  otherwise,  as  just  stated,  deformity  will 
almost  be  inevitable.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fracture  be  transverse,  or 
nearly  so,  such  a  procedure  may  of  course  be  dispensed  with,  the  object  being 
attained  by  confining  the  leg  in  a  tin  case,  or  fracture  box^  care  being  taken 
to  keep  the  great  toe  constantly  on  a  line  with  the  inner  border  of  the  pa- 
tella, the  surest  evidence  that  there  is  no  rotation  of  the  ends  of  the  frag- 
ments upon  each  other.  Any  tendency  to  forward,  backward,  or  lateral  dis- 
placement is  generally  easily  counteracted  by  means  of  compresses  and  short 
splints.  The  limb  may  then  be  placed  in  an  easy  position  upon  a  slightly 
inclined  plane,  made  of  a  bolster  or  pillow,  or  it  may  be  suspended  by  a  cord 
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and  puWey  to  the  tester  of  the  bed,  as  may  be  foand  most  agreeable  or  coo- 
Tenient 

Coanter-eztension  may  be  made  when  the  ffactare  is  obliqae,  by  means  of 
a  box  provided  with  a  foot-board,  and  two  lateral  splints,  one  extending  to 
the  perineum,  and  the  other  to  the  axilla,  as  I  have  generally  myself  preferred ; 
or  with  the  contrivance  of  Dr.  Neill,  consisting  of  a  box,  reaching  as  high  as 
the  middle  of  the  thigh,  the  counter-extension  being  made  with  adhesive 

Fig.  410. 


Dr.  Neill's  apparataa  for  fracture  of  theleg. 


Strips,  passed  through  holes  at  the  upper  part  of  the  apparatus,  and  tied  on 
the  outside,  as  exhibited  in  fig.  410. 

The  use  of  the  gaiter,  fig.  411,  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  leg  and 
thigh,  attended  with  shortening  and  deformity,  cannot  be  too  pointedly  con- 
dtemned,  as  it  is  almost  impossible,  in  any  case,  however  carefully  watched, 


Fig.  411. 


Fig.  412.. 


Applleation  of  the  gaiter. 


Application  of  the  handkerchief^ 


to  prevent  chafing,  and  other  inconvenience.  A  similar  remark  is  applica- 
ble, only  more  forcibly,  to  the  handkerchief,  fig.  412,  at  one  time  so  much 
employed  for  this  purpose.  Both  appliances  are  most  villainous,  and  should 
therefore  be  proscribed,  especially  as  an  admirable  substitute  may  always  be 
found  in  the  adhesive  strips,  secured  to  the  sides  of  the  limb,  fig.  413,  and 
tied  at  the  bottom  of  the  foot-board. 

Fig.  413. 


Application  of  adhesive  strips  for  making  extension. 

The  annexed  cut,  fig.  414,  represents  the  method  of  treating  oblique 
fractures  of  the  leg,  recommended  by  Dr.  Swinburne.  A  narrow,  delicate 
splint  and  foot  piece  are  fastened  by  means  of  adhesive  plaster,  while  counter- 
extension  is  made  from  the  knee  by  strips  of  the  same  material  looped  about 
the  limb  below  the  joint.     A  strong  cord  is  then  passed  through  this  Iqq!^^ 
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and  thence  on  throogh  a  hole  id  the  side  spiint,  opposite  the  tower  part  of 
the  thigh,  in  order  to  afford  the  requisite  dep«e  of  tension.  If,  after  the 
apparatoB  has  been  applied,  the  limb  is  not  snfficienttj  steady,  adhesire  Stripi 
must  be  nsed,  as  represented'in  the  eDgraviDg, 


Fig.  414. 


SoBpeDsion  of  the  leg  ma;  sometimes  be  adTaDtageoDslj  practised,  both  ts 
it  respects  the  comfort  of  the  pntient  and  the  welfare  of  the  fracture.  It  msj 
l)e  done  according  to  the  method  recommended.tnanj  years  ago,  bj  Professor 
\.  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  or  the  very  simple  contrivance  of  Mr.  Salter,  of 
England,  depicted  in  fig.  415,  representing  the  limb  snrronnded  by  the  appa- 


Fig.  415. 


ratns  and  sinng  to  the  tester  of  the  bed.  The  case  in  which  the  leg  rests  is 
made  of  light  metal ;  and  the  whole  contriTance  is  bo  arranged  as  to  admit 
of  lateral  motion,  and  also  of  sliding  up  and  down,  simply  by  the  rolling  of 
the  pnlley-wbeels  upon  the  horizontal  bar. 

The  apparatus  of  Dr,  Smith  may  be  nsed  for  fractnres  of  any  of  the  long 
bones  of  the  lower  extremity,  whether  simple,  compound,  or  complicated.  It 
cooEistg,  aa  is  seen  in  fig.  416,  of  two  pieces,  nnited  by  a  hiuge,  after  the 
fashion  of  a  double  inclined  plane,  one  corresponding  with  the  thigh,  and  the 
other  with  the  leg,  the  latter  supporting  a  shoe,  which  is  attached  by  a  thumb- 
screw, and  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  rotated  outwards  or  inwards,  thereby  ele- 
vating or  depressing  the  toe,  as  day  be  deemed  most  desirable.  The  two 
pieces  are  snpplied  with  side  boards,  joined  by  bows  of  iron  beneath;  and 
they  are  so  cons(racted,  both  at  the  knee  and  at  the  foot,  that  they  may  be 
elongated  or  shortened  at  pleasure.  Moreover,  a  short  cratch,  movable  and 
well  padded,  is  secnred  to  the  inner  and  up'per  extremity  of  the  thigh  portion, 
ia  order  to  pRt«ii\.\a^vinQu%  i^T«t&f)iT«  i^'^a  the  ^erinenm.    Another  pieco. 
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well  padded,  movable,  and  composed  of  iron,  is  appei>ded  to  the  superior 
and  onter  part  of  the  apparatus,  .and  is  fastened  ronnd  the  trnnk  by  a  strong 
band.  The  thigh  and  leg  rest  on  slings  attached  to  the  side-pieces*  the 
latter  being  con6ned  in  the  apparatus  by  its  own  weight,  aided  by  a  bandage, 

Fig.  416. 


Dr.  5.  R.  Smlth'ft  suspending  apparatas  or  doable  inclined  plane. 

while  the  former  is  supported  in  front  by  a  well  padded,  flexible  splint.  The 
whole  contrivance  is  suspended  to  the  ceiling,  or  the  tester  of  the  bed,  by  a 
single  cord,  attached  below  the  knee,  near  tne  centre  of  gravity  of  the  limb 

'  and  apparatus.  The  cord  ascends  with  a  slight  obliquity  from  the  trunk,,  so 
as  to  effect  the  requisite  extension,  by  making  gentle  traction  on  the  limb, 
which  is  completely  grasped  by  the  apparatus,  and  .consequently  firmly  held 
by  it.  In  thi9  manner,  the  member  is  compelled  to  obey  all  the  accidental 
and  necessai^  movements  of  the  body,  thus  obviating  all  strain  and  tension 

*  at  the  seat  of  fracture. 


COMPLICATED  FRACTURES  OF  THE  LEG. 

Fractures  of  t^e^eg  are  not  unfrequently  complicated,  whether  involving 
both  bones  or  only  one,  as  in  fig.  417.  In  the  latter  case,  the  tibia,  much 
more  frequently  than  the  fibula,  is  the  piece  that  is  most  liable  to  suff'er. 

Fig.  417. 


Complicated  fracture  of  the  leg. 

Snch  accidents  are  produced  in  various  ways;  sometimes  by  violence  applied 
to  the  foot,  as  when  a  man  jumps  out  of  a  second  story  window,  or  falls  from 
a  scaffolding ;  but  more  generally  by  direct  force,  as  the  passapre  of  the  wheel 
of  a  carriage,  a  blow  from  a  stone,  or  the  kick  of  a  hors^.    Wli^w  ^tQd»R.^<l 
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by  these  and  other  similar  caoses,  the  lesion  is  nsnally  situated  in  the  inferior 
portion  of  the  leg,  towards  the  ankle-joint,  which  is  not  nnfreqaently  pene- 
trated.  Fractures  of  the  leg,  occasioned  by  railway  violence,  are  always  of 
a  comminoted  character,  the  bones  being  extensively  crushed,  and  the  soft 
parts  severely  lacerated  and  contused,  if  not  actually  pnlpified.  Hemorrhage, 
both  venous  and  arterial,  often  sadly  complicates  such  injuries,  and»  along 
with  the  shock,  sometimes  proves  speedily  fatal,  the  system,  perhaps,  nefer 
fairly  reacting  after  the  accident.  Complicated  fractures  of  the  leg,  of  a  very 
bad  character,  are  also  frequently  produced  by  machinery  in  rapid  motion, 
and  by  gunshot  violence.  Sometimes,  again,  especially  when  there  is  nnnsoal 
brittleness  of  the  osseous  tissue,  the  bones  are  frightfully  broken  by  causes  so 
trivial  as  to  surprise  us  how  they  could  have  induced  such  a  result. 

In  whatever  manner  complicated  fractures  of  the  leg  may  happen,  the  ends 
of  the  fragments,  particularly  those  of  the  tibia,  are  extremely  liable  to  pro- 
trude at  the  wound ;  the  latter  often  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  very 
difficult  to  effect  replacement,  owing  to  its  being  tightly  girt  by  the  edges  of 
the  opening  in  the  integuments,  and  also  to  the  great  length  which  so  fre- 
quently distinguishes  it.  The  symptoms  of  such  accidents  are  always  suffi- 
ciently characteristic,  since  there  is  usually  not  only  great  deformity,  but 
likewise,  as  just  stated^  exposure  of  the  ends  of  the  broken  pieces.  Never- 
theless, although  no  difficulty  can  attend  the  diagnosis,  under  such  circum- 
stances, so  far  as  the  existence  of  fracture  is  concerned,  yet  the  surgeon 
should  always  institute  a  most  careful  and  searching  examination,  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  the  real  condition  of  the  soft  structures,  the  welfare  of 
which  is  often  much  more  deeply  interested  than*  that  of  the  bones  them- 
selves. The  first  object,  in  every  case  of  the  kind,  should  be  to  determine 
what  should  be  done ;  whether  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  save  the  limb 
or  to  cut  it  off*.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  when — if  I  may 
use  an  antithetical  and  apparently  contradictory  expression — the  complicated 
fracture  is  simple,  that  is,  without  any  serious  lesion  of  the  soft^ parts,  an 
effort  should  always  be  made  to  preserve  the  limb,  especially  if  the  patient 
be  young  and  robust,  and  the  bone  not  comminuted,  although  perhaps  bro- 
ken at  several  different  points.  It  is  true,  such  cases  sometimes  terminate 
unfavorably,  both  as  it  respects  limb  and  life ;  and  it  should  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  injury  sustained  both  by  the  soft  and  the  osseous  tissues  may 
be  much  greater  and  more  serious  than  the  eye  and  hand  can  possibly  detect 
The  dangers,  too,  from  tetanus,  pyemia,  erysipelas,  secondary  hemorrhage, 
and  profuse  and  exhausting  suppuration,  are  not  to  be  overlooked  by  the 
surgeon  in  his  laudable  endeavors  to  save  a  patient  from  mutilation  ;  nor  is 
he  to  forget  that  such  lesions,  especially  when  seated  near  the  ankle-joint, 
are  extremely  liable  to  be  followed  by  anchylosis. 

When  the  bones  are  severely  comminuted,  the  soft  parts  terribly  lacerated, 
or  the  ankle-joint  extensively  opened — in  short,  when  the  limb  has  been 
frightfully  bruised,  torn,  and  crushed — no  one  would  hesitate  to  use  the  knife 
the  moment  sufficient  reaction  has  taken  place  to  enable  the  system  to  with- 
stand the  additional  shock..  The  case  even  then  is  frequently  a  bad  qne,  the 
patient  often  rapidly  sinking  from  exhaustion,  or  soon  after  from  the  effects 
of  pyemia. 

When  an  attempt  is  made  to  preserve  the  limb,  the  first  indication  is  to 
arrest  hemorrhage  ;  the  second,  to  coaptate  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone ;  the 
third,  to  place  the  limb  in  an  easy,  comfortable,  retentive  apparatus;  and  the 
fourth,  to  moderate  the  resulting  inflammation.  These  intentions  are  to  be 
fulfilled  in  conformity  with  the  general  principles  laid  down  under  the  head 
of  general  observations  on  fractures.  If  the  ends  of  the  fragments  are  uno- 
sually  long  and  sharp,  and  disposed  to  protrude  despite  of  the  ordinary  pre- 
cautious,  l\iQ  be^l  ^\^\i  ^\ll  b^  \a  t^tc^wch  them  *^  being  careful,  howeveTi  to 
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ent  off  u  little  u  possible.    The  ed^s  of  tlie  wonnd  are  accaratety  approxi- 
mated by  Butnre  and  collodion,  everj  precaution  being  used  to  exclude  the 
atmosphere.     The  beat  fracture  appa- 
ratua  ia  the  wooden  box,  fig.   418,  so  Fig.  418. 

much  Dsed  in  this  city,  both  in  prirate      ^.-^ 
ftnd  hospital  practice,  consisting  of  foar     L     '\ 
pieces,  one  corresponding  with  the  bacic     fc     \ 
of  the  leg,  and  two  with  its  sides,  the      MM,  1 
foarth  being  intended  for  the  foot    The      P'''^' 
latter,  projecting  nearly  perpendicularly,       \ 
is  prorided  with  two  mortise  holes,  for       \ 
the  reception  of  the  extending-  bands.         ^~^    — 
The  two  lateral  pieces  are  secured  each  Prmciii™.boi. 

by  two  hinges  to  the  back  board,  so  as 

to  admit  of  being  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure  daring  the  application  and 
removal  of  the  dressingB.  The  limb,  enveloped  in  the  bandage  of  Scultetns, 
is  carefally  laid  into  the  box,  previously  closed,  and  partially  filled  with  coarse 
bran,  which  is  afterwards  piled  on  until  the  whole  leg  and  the  spaces  on  each 
aide  of  it  are  completely  covered  in.  The  advantage  of  the  bran,  thns  used, 
ia  that  it  affords  not  only  easy,  equable,  and  comfortable  support  to  the  bro- 
ken bones,  bat  also  that  it  readily  absorbs  the  discharges,  and  prevents  the 
deposit  of  the  ova  of  the  fly,  so  common  during  the  hot  months  of  this  and 
Other  conntries.  Substitution  is  effected  whenever  the  sultstance  becomes 
soiled  and  caked.  For  a  knowledge  of  this  modo  of  treating  componnd  frac- 
tures of  the  leg,  the  profession  is  indebted  to  Dr.  John  Khea  Barton,  and 
there  is  no  qaestion  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  iraprovements  that 
have  been  introdaced  into  the  management  of  this  class  of  injuries  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  whether  it  be  viewed  merely  with  reference  to  the  comfort  of  the 
patient,  the  safety  of  the  limb,  or  the  convenience  of  the  surgeon. 


Fig.  419. 


The  necessary  extension  and  counter-extension  are  easily  effected  by  adhe- 
■ive  strips.  For  the  first  week  or  ten  days,  leeches  and  cold  water-dressing 
will  generally  be  required.  Should  suppuration  arise,  the  most  soothing  ap^ 
plication  will  be  a  linneed  ponltice. 

A  very  common  mode  of  dressing  componnd  fractures  of  the  tibia  alone 
is  by  M'lntyre's  screw  splint,  represented  in  fig.  419,  well  padded,  and  ex-  ' 
tended ;  an  opening  Iteing  left  in  the  bandage  opposite  the  wound. 

FEACrnBES  OF  THE  PATELLA. 

Fracture  of  the  patella,  figs.  430  and  421,  although  comparatively  an  on- 
common  event,  is  of  great  practical  importance,  from  its  proximity  lo  the 
knee-joint,  and  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  it  is  usually  repaired.  It  may 
extend  throngh  the  bone  in  any  direction,  transveraely,  Qblvc^^V^.Tk^^^^- 
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callj,  the  freqncDcy  of  the  occurrence  being  in  the  order  here  stated.     When 

tho'fractnre  is  commiDuted,  the  fiasares  often  exhibit  the  most  irregolir 

arrangement. 


Fig.  420. 


Fig.  421. 


Fig.  422. 


The  caiuei  of  the  accident  are 
two,  external  violence,  and  mascalar 
action.  The  transveree  fracture  is 
ncarl;  always  produced  b;  the  lat- 
ter, or  by  the  joint  agency  of  the 
two,  while  the  .oblique  and  vertical 
are  inTariablr  the  result  of  direct 
injury,  as  a  fall,  blow,  or  kick.  In 
the-latter  case,  consequently,  there 
is  frequently  severe  contnsion  of  the 
soft  parts,  and  Bometimea  the  knee- 
joint  is  even  laid  open.  The  trans- 
verse fracture  is  prodnced  by  fails  in  which  the  leg  is  strongly  flexed  apoa 
the  thigh,  while  the  body  is  thrown  suddenly  end  forcibly  backwards,  thereby 
putting  the  extensor  muscles  powerfully  upon  the  stretch,  the  line  of  fracture 
usually  taking  place  just  above  the  middle  of  the  bone.  Jumping  out  of  a 
carriage,  and  falling  backwards  npon  the  gronnd,  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon ways  in  which  the  accident  is  occasioned.  Circns-riders  and  ballet- 
dancer?  sometimes  break  this  bone  in  the  act  of  leaping  in  the  exercise  fA 
their  profession. 

The  symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  patella  are  generally  well  marked.  In  the 
transverse  form  of  the  lesion,  the  nature  of  the  accident  is  at  once  detect^le 
by  the  change  in  the  coytoar  of  the  knee,  by  the  inability  to  extend  the  limb, 
and  by  the  displacement  of  the  upper  ftag- 
ipent,  as  seen  in  fig.  422.  In  many  cases, 
the  person  is  conscious,  at  the  moment  of  the 
injnry,  of  something  having  given  way,  and 
perhaps  he  may  have  even  beard  the  peculiar 
characteristic  snap.  If  he  attempts  to  get  np 
and  walk  he  will  be  almost  sare  to  fall,  from 
his  inability  to  extend  the  leg  and  support 
the  weight  of  the  body  upon  it.  The  dis- 
placement IB  uBuaily  considerable,  the  soperior 
fragment  being  drawn  upwards  upon  the  fore 
part  of  the  thigh  by  the  extensor  muscles. 
The  height  to  which  it  may  be  carried  varies 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  destruction  of 
the  ligamentous  connection  of  the  tendon  of 
these  muscles.  When  the  separation  is  com- 
plete it  may  amount  to  two  and  a  half,  three, 
and  even  four  inches,  while  under  oppiosite 
Circa  m stances  it  may  not  exceed  six,  eight, 
or  ten  lines  The  distance  between  the  two  fragments  is  always  increased 
by  bending  the  teg  The  front  of  the  knee  has  a  flattened  appearance,  and 
upon  passing  the  finger  over  it  its  point  will  be  found  to  sink  down  abruptly 
as  it  were  into  the  joint.  The  lower  fragment  is  stationary,  but  the  upper 
is  easily  moved,  and  may,  by  thorough  extension  of  the  limb,  be  brought 
down  into  its  normal  situation,  so  as  to  enable  ns  to  detect  crepitus.  If 
some  time  has  elapsed  since  the  occurrence  of  the  accident,  considerable 
swelling  nay  be  present,  obscuring  somewhat  the  diagnosis. 

In  respect  to  iU  mode  of  union,  the  transverse  fracture  of  the  patelU  hold* 
the  same  relation  as  a  similar  injury  of  the  olecranon.  In  both  cases  the 
antrition  of  l^ie  fi%^«iA%  u  w;t\()W^  \\n^«.ii:ed  bj  t^e  laceration  of  the  vM- 
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Fig.  423. 


sels,  and  in  both  great  difficult;  is  experienced  in  maintaining  coaptation. 
Hence  it  is  a  law  that  the  union  takes  place  by  ligament  and  not  b;  bone. 
In  all  the  casei  or  this  fracture  that  I  have  been  able  to  examine,  both  in  the 
livinf;  subject  and  in  m  a  sen  ms,  I  have  not  met  with  an;  in  which  the  consolida- 
tion was  complete!;  osseous.  A  few  snch  cases,  howeTer,  have  been  deBcribcd 
b;  sorgeons.  In  the  inferior  animals,  it  is  not  uncommon,  if  care  be  taken, 
to  keep  the  ends  of  the  bone  accuratel;  in  contact.  When  the  interval  be- 
tween the  broken  pieces  is  ver;  considerable,  as,  for  example,  when  it  amounts 
to  two  inches,  the  union  is  established  b;  the  aponeurotic  tissue  which  natu- 
rall;  covers  the  patella,  and  which,  in  this  case,  extends  from  one  fragment  to 
the  other,  the  plastic  matter  which  is  poured  out  in  consequence  of  the  injur; 
not  being  capable  of  becoming  orgnnized  an4  converted  into  ligamentous 
matter.  Whatever  ma;  be  the  nature  of  the  connecting  medium,  it  is  im- 
portant that  it  should  be  as  close  and  perfect  as  possible;  for  it  is  foond'that 
the  joint  will  alwB;s  be  weak  and  unprotected  precisel; 
in  proportion  to  its  length  and  thinness. 

The  annexed  cut,  fig.  423,  represents  a  sketch  from  a 
specimen  of  fracture  of  this  bone  in  the  cabinet  of  Pro- 
fessor Pancoast.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  patella  is 
broken  into  three  pieces,  the  superior  one  being  draftn 
op  in  front  of  tbe  thigh,  far  awa;  from  the  joint,  and 
nearl;  four  inches  from  the  inferior,  which  consists  of  a 
mere  little  strip,  hardi;  two  lines  in  width,  correspond- 
ing with  the  lower  edge  of  the  bone.  Xo  union  followed, 
owing,  doubtless,  to  bad  management  or  neglect,  and 
tbe  consequence  must  have  been  a  ver;  imperfect  ase  of 
the  limb. 

The  treatintnt  of  transverse  frnctore  of  the  patella  ia 
attended  with  serious  difflcall;  on  account  of  the  trooble 
experienced  in  controlling  the  action  of  the  exlensor 
mnscles,  whose  tendenc;  is  constant!;  to  draw  the  supe- 
rior fragment  upwards  awa;  from  the  lower.  To  coun- 
teract this  tendenc;,  therefore,  constitutes  the  chief 
indication  of  the  treatment.  This  can  be  effected  oni; 
by  maintaining  the  leg  steadil;  and  faitbfuil;  in  a  com* 
plete  state  of  extension,  the  thigh  being  at  the  same 
time  flexed  upon  the  pelvis,  and  the  bod;  kept  iu  the  ou  incw«  «t  th*  t*- 
Bemi-erect  posture.  In  this  manner,  the  extensor  mus-  um.  ihowiDf  ih»  Hpn- 
clea  are  thorough!;  and  effectual!;  relaxed.  Tbe  most  '»""■' "' ""  frM""™"- 
efficient  contrivance  for  insuring  this  position  of  tbe 
limb  is  a  strong,  well  padded  tin  case,  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  middle 
of  the  thigh,  to  the  corresponding  point  of  the  leg,  a  roller  having  previousi; 
been  applied  ftom  the  toes  upwards,  and  another  from  the  groin  downwards. 
The  superior  fragment,  having  been  brought  into  place,  is  next  confined  b; 
numerous  adhesive  strips,  carried  around  the  bone  above  and  below  the  joint, 
and  connected  afterwards  b;  vertical  and  transverse  pieces.  The  dressing  is 
completed  b;  the  application  of  a  long,  thick,  and  rather  narrow;  compress, 
extended  around  the  upper  border  of  the  patella,  and  confined  by  the  two 
rollers  passed  around  the  joint  in  the  form  of  the  figure  8.  Managed  in  this 
wa;,  it  is  hard!;  possible  for  the  fracture  to  suffer  the  slightest  displacement, 
or  to  conceive  of  Bn;thiDg  belter  calculated  to  ful&l  the  end  in  view.  The 
tin  cose  maintains  the  limb  in  the  extended  position,  the  adhesive  strips  and 
compress  retain  the  upper  fragment  in  contact  with  tbe  lower,  and  tbe  two 
rollers,  applied  in  opposite  directions,  aid  powerfully  in  controlling  muscular 
contraction. 

When  a  soitable  case  cannot  be  procured,  the  object  may  be  attained  b^ 
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the  use  of  a  wooden  spliot,  well  padded,  and  stretched  along  the  posterior 
part  of  the  thigh  and  leg.  The  adjoining  drawing,  fig.  424,  represents  the 
mode  of  dressing  transTerse  fractures  of  the  patella,  porsued  by  Professor 
Hamilton,  and  also,  with  slight  modifications,  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 

Fig.  424. 


Apfftntns  tor  fkmctmre  of  tii«  pateUa. 


The  plan  Is  an  excellent  one,  and  seldom  fails  to  effect  a  good  cure ; 
with  hardly  any  interspace  between  the  ends  of  the  fragments.  The  lettcB 
require  brief  explanation :  a  is  the  bed ;  b,  floor  of  the  splint ;  c,  foot-pieee, 
provided  with  holes  and  side-pins ;  d,  inclined  plane,  coostrocted  so  tkat  it 
may  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure ;  e,  cushion,  thicker  under  the  ksee  tkn 
at  either  end ;  /,  roller,  not  completely  applied,  to  secure  the  limb  to  tfe 
inclined  plane:  p,  adhesive  strips,  laid  over  a  compress,  and  crosMd  «ader 
the  splints  those  from  alH>ve  passing  through  a  notch  in  the  bctard  beUsd  ihft 
knee ;  A,  A,  ends  of  the  compress 

As  anchvlchsis  is  one  of  the  occurrences  most  to  be  dreaded  after  ikif 
fracture,  passive  motion  should  be  employed  as  soon  as  there  »  reaan  ta 
believe  that  the  union  is  sntficientlv  advanced  to  admit  of  iL 
Qsnallv  be  bv  the  end  of  the  third  week.  It  should  afterwards  be 
ai  first  everv  other  dav.  and  then  everv  dav,  ontil  all  risk  of  this 
pass^  The  limb  mu^t  not  be  used  for  the  ordinary  parposes  of 
for  three  or  four  months,  experience  having  shown  that,  if  it  he  execcscd 
early,  the  connecting  bond  will  become  gradoally  more  and  n 
and  thus  materiallv  interfere  with  the  restoration  of  the  fonctiofts  of  i^  S: 
At  the  expiration  of  four  wiheks,  the  tin  case  may  be  takes  oC 
splint  substituted,  the  patient  walking  about  upon  crutches. 

A  portion  of  the  pateUa  may  be  bnoken  off  obliquely,  aad. 
material  displacement,  may  ivadi^  nn::e  by  bony  matter,  as  axy  ccmt  ^ 
tnpt.     A  similar  result  generally  follows  when  the  fisscx«  is 
little  or  no  si^paration  of  the  fragments,  the  tendency  to  wkM  k 
as  the  br^^en  pieces  an^  not  indaeoced  by  mosmlar  coscrMik^. 
aocfis  Is.  therefor^^,  o;ber  things  being  eqcal.  always  fiivi*cab>.  al^M 
to  the  i^fv^xiaity  of  the  kikee^vint,  a  coasfderable  period  wiZ 
M^ve  there  will  b<  i^r^fle^  restoraiioa  c<u  t2>e  fucdoas  of  tbe  ^s^ 
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an  elerated  and  extended  position  nntil  there  is  a  complete  subsidence  of  in- 
flammation, when  the  starch  dressing,  should  be  applied,  the  patient  lieing 
permitted  to  more  about  upon  crutches.  '  If  the  fracture  be  vertical,  or  nearly 
so,  it  will  be  necessary  to  support  the  fragmentijbj  means  of  two  compresses, 
stretched  along  the  lateral  borders  of  the  bone,  and  confined  by  adhesive 
strips  and  a  roller.  When  the  fissure  is  very  oblique,  the  displacement  may 
be  such  as  to  demand  a  course  of  treatment  similar  to  that  necessary  in  a 
transverse  fracture. 

When  the  patella  has  once  been  broken  transversely,  it  is  exceedingly  liable 
to  a  recurrence  of  the  accident  from  comparatively  slight  muscular  contrac- 
tion. The  judicious  practitioner  should,  therefore,  always  put  the  patient 
upon  his  guard  in  this  respect  The  fracture  may  occur  at  the  same  point, 
but  generally  it  takes  place  a  little  higher  up.  Finally,  when  one  patella  has 
been  broken,  the  other  is  apt  to  suffer  in  the  same  manner,  owing  to  the  im- 
perfect use  of  the  affected  limb,  and  the  consequent  liability  of  the  patient 
to  fall. 

FBACrUBlS  OF  THE  FEMUB. 

*  Fractures  of  the  femur  deserve  the  most  attentive  study ;  for  not  only  are 
they  of  frequent  occurrence  but  they  present  themselves  under  every  po^ible 
variety  of  form,  and  there  are  no  injuries  of  the  kind  which,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Pott,  "  so  often  lame  the  patient  and  disgrace  the  surgeon."  Any 
portion  of  the  bone  may  give  way,  and  hence  it  is  customary,  in  treating  of 
the  subject,  to  speak  of  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  of  its  condyles, 
and  of  its  superior  extremity,  or  of  its  neck,  and  of  its  trochanters. 

1.    FBACTURES  OF  THE  SHAFT. 

The  shaft  of  the  femur  may  be  broken  in  any  portion  of  its  extent,  but 
there  are  three  points  which  are  particularly  obnoxious  to  fracture.  These 
points  are  the  upper  fourth  of  the  bone,  the  middle,  and  the  inferior  fourth, 
the  relative  frequency  of  the  accident  being  in  the  order  here  stated,  although 
it  is  generally  asserted  that  the  bone  yields  more  frequently  at  or  near  its 
middle  than  anywhere  else.  This  idea,  however,  accords  neither  with  the 
results  of  my  observations  upon  the  living  subject,  nor  with  my  examinations 
of  specimens  of  fractured  bones  in  different  collections.  The  relative  differ- 
ence, however,  is,  no  doubt,  very  slight.  A  brief  account  of  the  lesion,  as  it 
occurs  at  these  several  points,  will  suffice  to  place  the  subject  in  a  proper 
practical  lights  and  serve  to  prevent  those  sad  mistakes,  often  so  disastrous 
bo^  to  the  patient  and  the  attendant. 

ISraduret  of  the  Upper  Fourth  of  the  <S%q/2.— The  most  common  site  of 
fracture  of  this  portion  of  the  bone  is  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  and 
a  half  below  the  small  trochanter;  the  line  of  fracture  is  almost  always 
oblique,  extending  from  behind  forwards,  and  from  above  downwards,  being 
frequently  fW>m  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  length.  A  transverse 
fracture  here  is  an  exceedingly  rare  occurrence.  It  is  also  very  uncommon 
to  see  the  bone  give  way  just  below  the  small  trochanter,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that,  when  it  does  break  at  this  point,  it  is  generally  complicated  in  its 
character,  or  associated  with  extra-capsular  fracture,  properly  so  termed. 

The  symptoms  of  fracture  seated  in  this  portion  of  the  femur  are  generally 
so  obvious  as  to  indicate  at  once  the  nature  of  the  injury,  the  characteristic 
signs  consisting  of  great  shortening  and  angular  deformity.  The  shortening 
varies  from  two  to  four  inches,  and  usually  exists  in  full  force  immediately 
after  the  receipt  of  the  injury.  The  superior  portion  of  the  limb  is  remark- 
ably distorted,  being  convex  on  its  external  surface,  with  a  corres^oudlu^ 
VOL.  L — 65 
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coDcavitj  internally,  occasioned  by  the  overlapping  of  the  ends  of  the  broken 
bone,  the  npper  nearly  always  lying  in  front  of  the  lower,  and  both  being 
usnally  directed  somewhat  outwards.  In  ten  specimens  of  fracture  of  the 
npper  fourth  of  the  shaft  of  ihe  femur,  now  before  me,  I  find  that  in  all,  ex- 
cept one,  the  npper  fragment  is  in  front  of  the  lower,  the  reverse  being  the 
case  in  the  other.  In  these  ten  specimens  the  superior  piece  is  drawn  for- 
wards and  outwards  in  six ;  in  two  it  is  tilted  upwards  and  inwards ;  and  in 
two  it  is  raised  up  and  in  a  straight  line  with  the  lower,  or  without  any  lateral 
deviation  whatever.  *The  distance  of  the  fracture  from  the  small  trochanter 
ranges  from  two  inches  and  two-thirds  to  three  inches  and  a  quarter. 

In  the  six  specimens  in  which  the  superior  fragment  is  directed  forwards 
and  outwards,  the  lower  fragment  is  also  inclined  outwards  in  four,  the 
junction  between  them  being  such  as  to  give  the  bone  more  or  less  of  an 
arched  appearance,  the  convexity  being  external  and  the  concavity  internal 
In  the  two  specimens  in  which  the  upper  end  is  directed  forwards  and  in- 
wards, the  lower  end,  in  one,  is  inclined  inwards  also,  and  in  the  other  it  is 
straight,  or  in  a  line  with  the  superior  fragment.  In  seven  of  the  eight  spe- 
cimens in  which  the  displacement  is  lateral,  the  inferior  fragment  is  more  or 
less  strongly  everted,  and,  consequently,  the  knee  and  foot,  during  life,  mu4 
have  been  in  the  same  position. 

The  fractures,  so  far  as  can  be  determined,  were  all  oblique,  the  line  of 
disjunction,  in  nine,  extending  from  behind  forwards,  and  from  above  down- 
wards, one  only  being  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  in  this  the  lower  frag- 
ment lies  in  front  of  the  upper,  overlapping  it  four  inches.  The  distance  at 
which  the  ends  of  the  bone  are  separated  anteriorly,  varies  from  half  an  inch 
to  an  inch  and  three-qtiarters.  The  angle  which  the  superior  fragment  forms 
with  the  inferior,  does  not,  in  any  of  the  ten  specimens,  exceed  45^,  while  in 
most  it  falls  considerably  short  of  this. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  giving  the  results  of  these  examinations,  on 
account  of  their  practical  bearing  upon  fractures  of  the  superior  extremity  of 
the  shaft  of  this  bone.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  those  who  have  adopted  his 
views,  have  evidently  formed  very  erroneous  ideas,  not  only  as  regards  the 
extent  and  direction  of  the  displacement  of  the  upper  fragment,  but  also  of 
its  causes.  Thus  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  upper  end  often  overlaps  the 
other  almost  at  a  right  angle,  ^hich  is  not  the  case  in  any  of  the  specimens 
that  I  have  examined ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  two 
pieces  are  usually  inclined  outwards,  which  the  specimens  alluded  to  also  dis- 
prove, there  being  no  lateral  deviation  whatever  in  two,  while  in  two  others 
the  projection  was  inward,  leaving  thus  only  six  cases  of  outward'  displace- 
ment. The  displacement  forwards  of  the  upper  end  is  due  to  the  joint  action 
of  the  psoas  and  iliac  muscles,  assisted  perhaps*by  the  pectineal  and  the  ^ort 
heiCd  of  the  adductor,  while  it  is  dragged  outwards  mainly  by  the  agency  of 
the  external  rotators.  The  lower  fragment,  on  the  contrary,  is  drawn  up  by 
the  action  of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  Hhigh,  and  outwanls  by  the  tensor, 
vastus,  and  gluteal  muscles.  That  the  direction  of  the  fracture  materially 
influences  the  direction  of  the  displacement  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
only  specimen  out  of  the  ten  examined  by  me  in  which  the  line  of  fracture 
extended  from  before  backwards,  and  from  below  upwards,  the  lower  frag- 
ment overlapped  the  upper,  and  that  to  a  great  extent 

Although  the  specimens  here  described  are,  I  conceive,  of  great,  patholo- 
*gical  and  practical  value,  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  any  inferences 
deducible  from  their  examination  are  impaired,  in  some  degree,  by  the  fact 
that  the  displacement  which  characterizes  them  may  have  been  influenced 
more  or  less  by  the  nature  of  the  treatment.  .  Thus,  in  consequence  of  the 
use  of  splints,  the  ends  of  the  fragments,  originally  inclined  inwards  or  out- 
wards, may  Aia^Q  b^en  ^\i&\i^  %xid  \i%\d  vii  the  o\^posit^  direction,  thereby 
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completely  nTerBlng  the  primitite  order  of  the  derormit;,  as  caaaed  bj  the 
direclioD  of  the  fracture,  the  weight  of  the  limb,  and  the  action  of  the  mnBcles. 
The  aiiDexed  draviogs,  tno  of  which  are  from  mj  owd  preparations,  will 
Krve  to  illDstrate  the  oatare  of  the  displacement  so  often  met  with  in  frac- 
tures of  the  Boperior  portion  of  the  shaft  of  the  femnr. 

Fig.  42S.  Fig.  4l6.  Fig.  427. 


F^raeturtt  at  the  Middle  of  the  Shaft, — A  fractnre  at  the  centre  of  the  Bhoft 
of  thefemar  is,  according  to  my  obserTstion,  an  ancommon  occarrence;  moat 
generally  the  bone  givea  way  some  distance  above  or  below  this  point.  The 
line  of  fracfore  is,  for  the  most  part,  very  oblique,  extending  from  behind  for- 
wards aod  from  above  down,wards,  and  the  conBeqaence  is  that  the  Bnperior 
(higment  nearly  always  overlaps  the  inferior,  the  upper  extremity  of  which  is 
drawn  backwards,  and  nsaally,  also,  somewhat  oatwards,  by  the  action  of  the 
flexor  mosctes,  cansing  tbns  an  amount  of  shortening  of  from  two  and  a  half 
to  three  aod  evea  fonr  inches,  with  more  or  less  aogalarity  at  the  site  of  In- 
jnry,  and  marked  evfTBioa  of  the  limb.  The  lower  end  of  the  superior  frag- 
.  ment,  oq  the  contrary,  form&  a  promiuent  projection  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
thigh,  easily  perceived  by  sight  and  bjucn.  The  symptoms  are  of  course 
characteristic. 

A  perfectly  horizontal  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  femar  iB  an  extremely 
•  uncommon  occurrence ;  so  much  bo  that,  although  the  phenomena  might  be 
inch  as  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  its  existence,  the  idea  that  it  really  is  an 
injory  of  that  kind  should  not  be  carried  ont  in  practice,  lest,  the  requisite 
extension  and  coanter-extension  being  omitted,  permanent  Bhortening  shonld 
follow.  When  there  ia  no  marked  tendency  to  displacement,  it  will  generally 
be  found  that  the  fracture,  instead  of  being  transverse,  is  slightly  impacted, 
or  that  its  eztremitiea,  being  denticulated,  are  interlocked  with  each  other. 
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and  thus  held  in  place.  Comminnted  fractiire  of  this  portion  of  the  shaft  ii 
not  nncommony  especially  in  old  subjects,  laboring  onder  fragility  of  the 
osseons  tissoe. 

The  accident  may  be  the  result  of  direct  violence,  as  a  kick  or  the  passage 
of  the  wheel  of  a  carriage,  in  which  case  it  is  often  of  a  compound  or  com- 
plicated character ;  or  it  may  be  occasioned  indirectly  by  a  fall  opon  the  foot 
or  knee. 

Fractures  of  the  Inferior  Fourth  of  the  Shaft, — Fracture  of  the  inferior 
portion  of  the  shaft  of  this  bone  derives  a  special  interest  from  the  fact  that, 
when  occurring  very  low  down,  the  inferior  end  of  the  crpper  fragment  may, 
especially  if  it  be  very  long  and  sharp,  penetrate  the  joint,  and  thus  seriously 
complicate  a  case  otherwise  easy  of  management  The  fracture,  moreover, 
is  liable  to  be  compound,  the  upper  piece  piercing  the  muscles  and  integu- 
ments just  above  the  knee.  As  in  fracture  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  shaft, 
already  described,  so  in  this  the  line  of  the  solution  of  continuity  generally 
ranges  from  behind  forwards  and  from  above  downwards,  a  transverse 
fracture,  properly  so  termed,  being  extremely  uncommon.  The  degree  of 
obliquity  is  variable,  but  generally  it  is  so  considerable  as  to  cause  great 
shortening  of  the  limb  aqd  angularity  of  the  part ;  which,  together  with  the 
everted  state  of  the  knee^and  foot,  are  characteristic  signs  of  the  accident. 
The  inferior  fragment  is  always  drawn  backwards  and  upwards,  its  superior 
extremity  forming  a  distinct  prominence  in  the  popliteal  region,  which  can 
easily  be  effaced  by  restoring  the  pieces  to  their  natural  position.  When  the 
fracture  occupies  the  lower  extremity  of  the  shaft,  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
joint,  the  upper  fragment  may  descend  so  far  down  as  to  push  the  patella 
away  from  the  trochlea  of  the  femur,  over  upon  the  tibia,  so  as  to  create  an 
appearance  simulative  of  partial  luxation  of  this  little  bone.  If  several  hours 
have  elapsed  since  the  receipt  of  the  injniy,  the  diagnosis  is  sometimes  ob- 
scured by  the  tumefaction  of  the  joint ;  but,  in  general,  whatever  may  be  the 
condition  of  the  parts,  any  existing  doubt  may  be  cleared  up  by  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  limb. 

The  relative  position  of  the  fragments  in  this  fracture  are  well  depicted  in 
fig.  428,  from  a  specimen  in  my  cabinet. 

Fig.  428. 


Fnetnre  of  the  thigh. 

The  causes  of  fracture  in  this  situation  are  commonly  of  a  direct  nature,  a 
greater  amount  of  force  seeming  to  be  necessary  to  produce  it  than  when  it 
is  situated  higher  up.  It  may,  however,  be  induced  in  an  indirect  manner,  as 
when  a  person,  falling  from  a  considerable  height,  alights  upon  his  foot  or 
knee,  the  violence  of  the  shock  being  concentrated  upon  the  inferior  portion 
of  the  femur. 

TVeotment. — >T\i^  Vt«QA,m\i\.  o^  ft^At^t^  of  the  shaft  of  the  thigh-bone  may 
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be  eondneted  ucording  to  seTeral  plana,  of  which  that  bx  extension  and 
coonter-ezteDnon,  the  limb  befog  in  tbe  straight  position,  is,  u  a  generft] 
rale,  tbe  most  eligible,  fulfilling,  as  it  does,  more  effectaally  than  any  other, 
the  dilfereiit  indications  presented  by  this  class  of  injuries.  Before  any  steps, 
bowcTer,  are  taken  to  adjust  the  broken  pieces,  it  is  the  dntj  of  the  att«nd- 
•Bt  to  see  that  a  suitable  bed  is  procured  for  the  comfortable  accommodatioii 
of  his  patient,  as  well  as  for  tbe  secure  mauagenieDt  of  tbe  case.  This  sub- 
ject having  already  been  discussed  in  a  prefions  part  of  the  work,  it  will, 
therefore,  be  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose,  if  I  merely  allnda  to  it  here, 
with  the  hope  of  enforcing  its  importance  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader.  I 
•in  BO  thoroughly  conrinced  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  treating  fractarJl 
of  tbe  fetunr  successfully  without  a  good  bed,  that  I  afaoald  consider  any  aur- 
seon  justiBable  in  declining  to  undertake  the  management  of  any  case  unless 
his  efforts  wen  properly  seconded  in  this  respect  There  must  be  no  com-, 
promise  upon  the  subject ;  for,  if  the  cure  torn  out  badly,  no  allowance  will 
be  made  by  the  patient  and  his  friends  for  any  deficiencies,  short- coming,  or 
want  of  co-operation  on  their  part.  The  whole  blame  falls  upon  the  profes- 
sional attendant,  it  being  very  properly  assumed  that  he  ought  to  know  bet- 
ter than  any  one  else,  what  the  emergency  demands,  and  that  he  should, 
therefore,  spare  no  pains  to  meet  it.  Every  fracture-bed  should  ha*e  slats, 
ft  good,  firm,  but  ela^c  mattress,  and  arrangements  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
bowels,  so  that  tbe  patient  may  not  be  compelled  to  rise  when  he  wishes  to 
.  relieve  himself.  These  essentials  are  all  admirably  combined  in  the  ingeni- 
ous contrivancea  of  Dr.  B.  H.  Coates,  Dr.  Addinell  Hewson,  Kud  others, 
which  my  Umits,  bowerer,  will  not  permit  me  to  describe. 

When  both  thighs  are  broken,  or  even  when  only  one  is  affected,  Jenks's 
ftsctore-bed,  represented  in  Gg.  429,  will  be  found  extremely  eonvenient,  both 


Fig.  429. 


for  evacuating  the  bowels  and  for  making  up  the  bed.     It  is  thus  described 
by  Dr.  Gibson : — 

"It  is  composed  of  two  npright  poets  abont  six  feet  high,  supported  each 
by  a  pedestal ;  of  two  borizonul  bars,  at  the  top,  somewhat  longer  than  & 
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commoD  bedstead ;  of  a  windlass  of  the  same  length  placed  six  inches  below 
the  apper  bar;  of  a  cog-wheel  and  handle;  Of  linen  belts,  from  six  to  tweWe 
inches  wide;  of  straps  secured  at  one  end  of  the  windlass,  and  at  the  other 
haTing  hooks  attached  to  corresponding  eyes  in  the  linen  belts ;  of  a  head- 

t>iece  mad^of  netting;  of  a  piece  of  sheet-iron  twelve  inches  long,  and  hoi- 
owed  oat  to  fit  and  snrroand  the  thigh ;  of  a  bed-pan,  box,  and  cushion  to 
support  it,  and  of  some  other  minor  parts." 

For  the  pnrpose  of  securing  quietude  of  the  limb,  and  accuracy  of  appo* 
sition  of  the  endfe  of  the  fragments,  numerous  contriyances  have  been  de- 
Tised,  all  possessing,  apparently,  more  or  less  merit,  and  yet  not  one  of  them 
A  pierfect  as  to  be  wholly  unexceptionable.  A  bare  description  and  delinea- 
tion of  all  the  fracture  apparatus  now  before  the  profession  would  form  a 
stately  volume. .  The  surgical  cabinets  of  some  of  our  medical  schools  con- 
tain cart-loads  of  such  material,  most  of  it  as  effete  as  the  contents  of  a 
curiosity-shop.  Much  of  this  apparatus  has  been  patented,  and  extensively 
distributed  by  th&  inventors.  The  character  of  most  of  it  is  familiar  to  me, 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  most  villain- 
ous. The  great  and  fundamental  principles  which  every  contrivance  of  the 
kind  must  necessarily  possess  is  enjoyed  by  all,  though  in  different  degrees 
of  perfection,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  constant  multiplication  of 
such  machinery,  and  the  implicit  ^confidence  reposed  Tn  it  by  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession,  have  been  a  prolific  source  of  the  many  disastrous 
results  that  have  so  frequently,  especially  of  late  years,  attended  the  treat* 
ment  of  fractures  of  the  thigh.  I  have  long  been  satisfied  that  the  more 
simple  the  apparatus  is,  the  more  easily  is  it  managed,  and  the  more  likely 
to  prove  efficient  With  a  proper  knowledge  of  what  is  needed,  and  a  little 
ingenuity  om  the  part  ef  the  surgeon,  the  requisite  means  for  th^  successful 
management  of  almost  any  case  of  fracture  of  the  femur,  however  bad,  may 
generally  be  provided  upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  or,  at  all  events,  within 
a  reasonable  time  after  the  occurrence  of  the  injury. 

In  children,  I  have  usually  found  the  most  convenient  and  suitable  appa- 
ratus to  be  a  case  made  of  stout,  unofled  sole-leather,  long  enough  to  ex- 
tend from  the  groin  to  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  heel,  and  sufficiently  wide 
to  come  well  round  the  limb,  especially  the  thigh.  It  is  supplied  with  a 
foot-pibce  of  the  same  material,  and  is  well  padded  at  its  upper  extremity, 
to  prevent  undue  pressure  upon  the  perineum.  The  outside  portion  of  the 
trough  is  continued  for  some  distance  over  the  hip,  to  which  it  is  secured  by 
a  spica,  or  common  rpller,  carried  round  the  thighs  and  pelvis.  A  splint,  also 
of  leather,  or  of  binder's  board,  gutta-percha,  or  thin  wood,  is  stretched  along 
the  forepart  of  the  limb  from  the  groin  to  the  patella,  wadding  being  suitably 
interposed  to  ward  off  pressure  ;  the  apparatus  is  held  in  place  by  means  of 
an  ordinary  bandage,  adhesive,  strips  having  been  previously  secured  to  the 
leg  and  attached  to  the  foot-»piece.  The  dressing  is  completed  by  placing 
the  limb,  with  its  apparatus,  in  an  easy  position  upon  a  hair  or  cotton  bolster, 
gradually  tapering  upwards,  its  thickness  below  not  exceeding  four  inches. 
By  this  simple  contrivance  I  have  always  found  it  easy  to  obtain  the  requisite 
extension  and  counter-extension,  the  perineum  affording  &  point  d^appui  which 
effectually  prevents  the  ascent  of  the  apparatus,  while  the  foot-piece  serves  to 
keep  the  foot  in  place,  at  the  same  time  that  it  receives  the  extending  bands. 

In  fractures  of  the  thigh-bone  in  adults,  a  more  substantial  apparatus  is 
usually  necessary,  as  there  is  generally  a  greater  tendency  to  muscular  con- 
traction and  displacement  of  the  fragments.  The  apparatus  which  is  usually 
employed  in  this  country  is  that  of  Desault,  as  modified  and  improved  by 
Physick,  consisting  of  one  long  splint,  fig.  430,  extending  firom  below  the 
sole  of  the  foot  to  the  axilla,  and  of  a  short  one  extending  from  the  same 
point  to  l\x^  ^^nueum.    T\i^^  «x^  coiinectAd  below  by  a  transverse  bar,  for 
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receiidDg  the  ezteDding  bands,  and  along  the  leg  and  thigh  by  strips  of  band- 
age. The  coanter-extension  is  effected  by  a  suitable  thigh  belt,  the  ends  of 
which  are  passed  throngh  the  mortise  holes  near  the  upper  end 
Fig.  430.  of  the  splint  The  apparatus  is,  however,  an  awkward  one, 
constantly  subject  to  derangement,  and  the  results  obtained  by  its 
aid  are  by  no  means  so  gratifying  as  they  should  be.  It  has  al- 
ways been  found  extremely  unsatisfactory  in  my  practice,  and 
hence  I  have,  for  many  years,  never  employed  jt  in  a  single  case, 
having  given  the  preference  to  the  fracture-box,  represented  in  fig. 
431.   This  box,  which  I  nsed,  for  the  first  time,  upwards  of  twenty 

*  Fig.  431. 


The  ftttthor*!  fnu^ore  apparatua. 

years  ago,  extends  froxa  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  to  a  level 
with  the  sole  of  the  foot,  which  rests  against  ihe  vertical  piece, 
provided  with  two  slit-like  holes  for  the  passage  of  the  extending 
bands.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  box  is  hollowed  out  for  the 
more  easy  accommodation  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  while  the  side- 
pieces,  fastened  by  hinges  to  the  horizontal  one,  project  so  as  to 
come  to  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  limb  in  front  To  the  out- 
side of  the  box  is  secured  a  moyable  splint,  about  two  inches  in 
width,  crutch-shaped  and  well  padded  above,  and  long  enough  to 
reach  into  the  axilla,  while  another,  similarly  arranged  and  con- 
structed, is  attached  to  the  inside,  being  intended  to  press  against 
the  perineum.  The  whole  apparatus  is  made  as  light  as  possible,  and 
any  intervals  that  may  exist  between  it  and  the  limb,  after  it  has 
been  properly  adjusted,  may  be  filled  with  cotton,  tow,  or,  what  is 
preferable,  especially  in  compound  fractures,  with  wheat  bran,  the 
^^  latter  answering  an  admirable  purpose,  under  such  circumstances, 
pn^  not  only  affording  an  agreeable  protection  to  the  broken  bone,  but 
I  absorbing  the  discharges  and  preventing  the  development  of  mag- 

ImI  gots,  which  are  so  liable  to  form  in  such  cases  in  hot  weather.  In 
changing  the  dressings,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  let  down  the 
si^es  of  the  box,  the  extension  being  kept  up,  if  necessary,  in  the 
meantime,  by  an  assistant 'having  hold  of  the  foot  A  broad 
feather  splint^  or  one  of  binder's  board,  extending  from  the  grpin  to  the 
knee,  should  cover  the  thigh  in  front ;  it  should  be  accurately  moulded  to 
the  parts,  and  be  firmly  secured  in  its  place  by  means  of  pieces  of  tape  en- 
circling the  box. 

Instead  of  the  fracture-box  now  described,  use  may  be  made  of  two  splints, 
one  of  binder's  board  and  the  other  of  wood,  the  former,  which  is  intended 
for  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  reaching  from  the  groin  to  the  knee,  while  the 
other,  placed  along  the  outside  of  the  limb,  extends  as  high  up,  on  the  one 
hand,  as  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and,  on  the  other,  as  low  down  as  four  inches 
below  the  level  of.  the  sole  of  the  foot  These  splints  being' well  padded, 
are  secured  with  an  ordinary  roller,  the  adhesive  strips  being  attached  to  the 
inferior  extremity  of  the  long  one,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  requisite  degree 
of  extension. 


Fhjaiek'a 
long  splint. 
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Fig.  432. 


WitiuQ  the  last  few  jean  adhesive  plaster  has  been  much  employed  ia  thU 
citj,  both  for  maintaioing  ezteDsion  and 
coQDter-extenBion  in  ^actaraB  of  the  thigh, 
chiefl;  through  the  inflaence  and  writioga  of 
Dr.  Gilbert  and  Dr.  NeilL  The  practice, 
vhich  is  rapidly  coming  into  geoend  logne, 
is  oDqaeBtionablj,«s  stated  el  Kwiiere,  a  great 
improTement  upon  the  ordinary  means  here- 
tofore in  nse,  as  it  not  only  tends  to  pre- 
serve better  and  closer  union  of  the  ends 
of  the  fragdients,  but,  what  is  a  matter  of 
great  moment  to  the  patient,  prevents  the 
'  pun,  chaGog,  and  ulceration,'  which  lo  fn- 
qnentiy  attend  the  old  methods.  The  treat- 
ment is  equally  serriceable  in  simple  and 
compound  oblique  fractures  of  the  lower  ei- 
tremity. 

In  a  remarkable  case  of  componnd  frac- 
tare  of  Voth  thigh-bonea,  in  a  bof  eleven 
years  of  age,  recently  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Gilbert,  a  most  excellent  cure  was  effected 
by  means  of  adhesive  plaster,  aided  by  the 
apparatus,  represented  in  fig.  432;  the 
dressings  bang  removed  on  the  forty-G(Ui 
day.  A  loug  splint,  it  will  be  perceived; 
was  stretched  along  the  ontside,  of  each 
limb,  from  a  few  inches  below  the  sole  of 
the  foot  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
axilla ;  the  extending  strips,  tied  under  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  and  secured  to  a  horizon- 
tal block,  were  controlled  by  a  tonmiqnet; 
while  the  counter-extending  strips  were  car- 
ried along  the  pelvis,  both  in  front  and  be- 
hind, and  finnlj  fastened  by  transverse  bands 
passed  roand  the  hip-bones,  the  back,  and 
abdomen. 

A  valuable  addition  to  the  long  splint, 
affording  increased  means  for  making  coan- 
ter-exteosion,  was  suggested,  in  1860,  by  Dr.  H.  Lenox 'Hodge,  of  this 
city.     It  GODsists,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  figs.  433  and  434, 


t)T.  OUban'i  tnuli 


Pig.  433. 


Dr.  Bodp't  BsQuA  at  cavd«'4SUiuLoiL  Ib  (neuin  «( iha  lemai 


of  a  bar  of  wrought  iron, 
secured  to  the  outer  and 
upper  part  of  the  splint  by 
bolts  with  movable  anti, 
and  bent  to  the  right  « 
left,  in  accordance  with  the 
side  to  which  it  is  applied. 
The  splint  shonld  be  snO- 
cieutly  wide  abore  to  pec^ 
mit  the  rod,  whitA  tenni- 
nates  in  a  horixontal  hook, 
about  six  inches  in  length, 
to  pass  clear  of  the  patient's 
arm  and  shoulder.  A  loag 
strip. of  adhesive  plaster, 
at  least  two  inches  and  a 
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Bar  of  wrought  Iron  for  eoaiiter*6Xt6nsion. 


half  in  breadth,  is  extended  Fig*  434. 

along  the  front  of  the  body 
from  the  peWis  to  the  top 
of  the  shoulder,  and  thence 
down  the  back  to  the  but- 
tock, leaving,  as  it  crosses 
the  shoulder,  a  short  loop, 
in  which  is  placed  a  small 
block  of  wood,  which  is 
fastened  by  means  of  a  tape 
to  the  hook  of  the  bar.  To 
prevent  the  long  strip  from 

becoming  detached,  the  body  is  completely  encircled,  at  different  heights,  by 
three  horizontal  bands. 

The  advantages  of  this  contrivance  are,  that  the  extension  and  counter- 
extensiop  are  made  in  a  straight  line,  that  the  dressings  maintain  their  place 
much  longer  than  the  ordinary  ones,  and,  lastly,  that,  as  the  patient  cannot 
sit  up  in  bed,  there  is  less  dagger  of  displacement  of  the  ends  of  the  broken 
bone.  The  only  objection  to  it  is  that  the  circular  adhesive  bands  might 
impede  the  respiration,  but  any  trouble  that  might  thus  arise  will  generally 
speedily  disappear  of  its  own  accord. 

Professor  N.  R.  Smith  has  for  a  long  time  treated  fractures  of  the  thigh 
with  great  ease  and  success,  with  what  he  calls  the  anterior  tpUnt.  It  con- 
slsts,  as  seen  in  fig.  435,  of  a  single  piece,  made  of  wire,  of  the  size  of  a 

Fig.  435. 


Dr.  N.  B.  Smith's  •atertor  spliat 

No.  10  bougie,  and  bent  at  each  extremity,  the  whole  representing  the 
form  of  a  long  parallelogram,  three  inches  wide  above,  and  two  inches  and 
three-quarters  below.  It  must  be  long  enough  to  reach  from  a  point  a 
little  above  the  anterior  spinons  process  of  the  ilium  to  an  inch  beyond  the 
toes,  when  the  thigh,  leg,  and  foot  are  extended,  three  feet  eight  inches 
being  a  good  average  length  for  adults.  The  side-pieces  are  firmly  connected 
by  cross-pieces  at  a  distance  of  about  eight  inches.  Thus  constructed,  the 
wire  frame  is  easily  bent  to  suit  the  case  in  hand.  The  angle  at  the  tibio- 
tarsal  joint,  six  inches  from  the  extremity,  is  about  120^,  to  secure  an  easy 
posture  for  the  foot ;  that  at  the  knee  and  the  one  at  the  hip  are  each  about 
'160^,  the  latter  being  seven  inches  from  the  upper  extremity. 

The  splint,  properly  padded  Or  tightly  wrapped  with  a  muslin  bandage, 
and  secured  to  the  limb  by  a  roller  extended  from  the  toes  upward,  is  sus- 
pended, by  means  of  a  pulley,  cord,  and  loops  to  the  ceiling,  as  represented 
in  fig.  486,  a  compress  being  placed  upon  the  instep  and  another  upon  the 
groin,  to  ward  off  pressure.  The  proper  position  of  the  hooks  is  a  matter  of 
great  consequence.  In  general,  the  upper  one  should  l^e  attached  nearly 
over  the  seat  of  the  fracture,  and  the  lower  a  little  above  the  middle  of  the 
leg,  the  object  being  the  thorough  equalization  of  the  pressure  of  the  splint. 
The  roller,  confining  the  apparatus,  should  be  well  stitched  to  prevent  it 
from  slipping,  and  great  care  taken  that  it  do  not  make  undue  constriction. 
This  apparatus,  the  efficacy  of  which  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  numerous 
cases,  is  exceedingly  light  and  comfortable,  and  is  equally  well  adapted  to 
fractures  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  in  every  portion  of  their  extent. 
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Fig.  436. 


Dr.  H.  B.  Bnith'i  Doda  ol  tnMlDg  ftmitBm  of  Ui«  tUfh. 

An  excellent  mode  of  treating  fractures  of  the  tbigb,  attended  with  waj 
gratifying  resnlts,  and  originallj  anggested  bj  Dr.  Gnrdon  Buck,  is  panned  at 
tbe  \e«  York  Hospital.  The  long  splints  are  entirely  dispensed  with,  the 
extension  being  made  by  the  action  of  a  weight  and  pnlley,  and  connle^ 
extension  by  the  osnal  perioeftl  strap  lengthened  oat  and  fastened  to  the  head 
of  the  bedstead.  A  piece  of  adbesire  plaster,  from  tvo  and  a  half  to  three 
inches  in  width,  is  stretebed  along  the  sides  of  the  limb,  to  a  abort  distance 
above  the  knee,  and  confined  with  a  roller  extended  fixim  the  tOes  np,  the 
middle  of  it  forming  a  loop  below  the  sole  of  the  foot  A  thin  block  of  wood, ' 
the  width  of  the  plaster,  and  long  enongb  to  prevent  pressnre  over  the  ankle, 
ia  inserted  into  the  loop,  and  thns  serves  to  receive  the  extending  cord.  Which 
is  fastened  to  an  elastic  mbber  band  passing  ronnd  the  block,  and  playing 
either  over  the  footboard  of  the  bedstead,  or,  if  there  is  none,  a  temporary 
frame,  perforated  at  a  height  of  abont  five  inches  above  the  level  of  the  mat- 
tress. The  thigh,  at  the  seat  of  ^wstnre,  is  sarroanded  with  short  sptiats, 
the  heel  is  supported  npon  a  thin,  wedge-shaped  hair  cashion,  and  a  bag, 
filled  with  sand  or  bran,  is  placed  along  the  ont^ide  of  the  leg  and  foot  to 

Kg.  437. 


prevent  rotation.    The  amonnt  of  weight  to  be  employed  mast  be  dctcrmiMd 
oj  tb«  age  ot  lh«  \atieat  vaA  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case.     A  MU 
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'  nnder  tUghi  years  of  age  vill  seldom  require  more  than  fire  or  six  poands, 
while  an  adalt  ma;  require  from  fiCteen  to  twenty.  The  moat  soitable  peri- 
neal baod  IB  a  piece  of  India-rubber  tubing,  of  one  inch  calibre,  two  feet  in 
length,  with  a  ring  at  each  end,  stuffed  with  bran  or  cotton  lampwick,  and 
covered  with  canton  flannel,  wrapped  spirally  round  it,  ancL  renewed  whenever 
jt  becomes  Boiltd.     The  apparatus  of  Dr.  IJucI:  is  represented  in  fig.  13T. 

The  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  thigh,  lately  introduced  by  Dr.  Swinburne, 
recommends  itself  by  its  simplicity  and  efficiency,  and  deserves,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  favorable  consideratioD  of  the  profession.  It  consists,  as  will  be 
seen  by  a  reference  to  the  annexed  sketeh,  fig.  438,  exclusively  of  extension 


Fig.43J. 


liiiffllii 


Dr.  SwInbDrns'i  mMhod  oT  DwUna  rnctnra  of  lbs  Ihlgh. 

Rod  counter- extension,  withont  splints,  the  perineal  and  craral  bands  being 
•ecured  td  the  bedstead,  as  in  Dr.  Buck's  apparatus,  aud  composed  of  similar 
materials.  Free  use  is  made  of  adhesive  strips  at  the  leg  and  foot,  and  also, 
if  necessary,  at  the  thigh.  With  such  an  arrangement,  the  affected  limb 
may  be  inspected  or  meosared  as  often  as  may  be  desired,  all  danger  of 
embarrassing  the  circnlation  is  done  away  with,  perfect  cleanliness  may  be 
preserved,  aud  any  topical  applications  that  may  be  required  may  be  made 
and  removed  with  the  utmost  facility.  The  advantages  of  this  method  are 
particularly  conspicuous  in  complicated  fractures  of  the  thigh.  Dr.  Swin- 
itame  states  that  he  has  treated  in  this  manner  upwards  of  forty  cases  of 
fractures  of  the  femur  and  tibia  with  very  little,  if  any,  shortening,  except  in 
the  intra-capsular  form  of  the  accident. 

W&atever  apparatus  be  employed,  whether  those  now  described,  or  others 
of  a  similar  character,  there  are  several  circamstances  which  should  claim 
the  special  attention  of.  the  practitioner  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the 
shaft  of  the  femur,  and  which  may  be  sUted  in  the  form  of  aphorisms. 

1st.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  ends  of  the  broken  bme  are  steadily 
maintained  ou  a  tine  with  each  other ;  any  tendency  to  angularity,  lateral 
distortion,  or  tilting  up  of  the  fragmente  must  be  promptly  counteracted  by 
pressure  opposiu  the  point  of  projection.  This  disposition  manifests  itself, 
more  or  less,  in  nearly  all  fractures  of  the  femur,  and  should  never  for  a 
moment  be  lost  sight  of,  lest  it  be  not  discovered  until  it  is  too  late  to  remedy 
it.  It  is  particularly  strong  when  the  fracture  is  seated  from  two  and  a  half 
to  three  inches  below  the  small  trochanter,  in  consequence  of  the  action,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  the  iliac  and  psoas  nudcles,  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  exter* 
nal  rotetors ;  the  former,  as  before  state d,til ting  the  lower  end  of  the  superior 
fragment  forwards,  and  the  latter  outwards.  For  want  of  attention  to  this 
circumstance,  wretehed  deformity  of  the  limb  is  a  frequent  consequence  of 
this  leu  on. 

2d.  Proper  care  must  be  taken  that  no  ihoHening  occurs.  To  prevent 
this,  constant  vigilance  must  be  exercised  in  regard  to  the  tightetua^dC  tihft 
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extending  and  counter-extending  bands.  If  any  doubt  exists  a  con|pftratire 
estimate  must  be  made  from  time  to  time  of  the  length  of  tbe  two  limbs,  bj 
stretching  a  piece  of  tape  from  the  centre  of  the  umbilieos  to  the  inferior 
and  inner  border  of  each  patella,  the  body  and  limbs  lying  perfectly  straight 

3d.  A  slightly  everted  condition  of  the  limb  being  that  which  is  most  natural 
when  the  body  is  dorsally  recumbent,  the  surgeon  should  aim  to  maintun  it 
in  that  position  during  the  period  necessary  to  obtain  reuorion  of  the  ends  of 
the  broken  bone. 

'4tb.  The  heel  must  be  seen  to ;  for  if  it  be  neglected  it  will  be  sure  to 
inflame  and  ulcerate,  if  not  slough.  Too  much  care,  therefore,  cannot  be 
taken  to  ward  off  pressure  by  filling  up  the  hollow  on  each  side  of  the  tendo 
Acbillis  with  cotton,  or  employingi^  if  necessary,  a  small  air-bag,  or  a  blad- 
der partially  filled  with  water. 

5tb.  Extension  must  be  maintained  with  two  broad  strips  of  adhesire 
plaster,  stretched  along  the  sides  of  the  leg  nearly  as  high  as  the  knee, 
secured  by  cross-pieces,  and  fastened  to  the  foot-board  of  the  splints  or  frac- 
ture-box ;  the  surface  being  carefully  shaved  prior  to  their  application.  Or, 
instead  of  this,  two  long  and  broad  strips  of  linen  or  muslin  are  secured  to 
the  limb  by  means  of  a  roller,  the  upper  extremity -of  each  being  turned 
loop-like  down  upon  itself,  over  the  bandage,  and  fastened  by  carrying  the 
roller  downwards.  The  gaiter  and  handkerchief  should  not  be  used  in  any 
case,  for  reasons  previously  mentioned. 

The  perineal  hand  must  also  receive  due  attention,  otherwise  it  will  be  sure 
to  gall  and  fret  the  parts,  and  thus  greatly' distress  the,  patient  Besides,  if 
not  properly  managed,  it  will  be  extremely  apt  to  displace  the  upper  frag- 
ment, by  pushing  it  outwards,  away  from  the  inferior. 

6th.  In  compound  fractures  f  one  of  the  splints  may  be  bracketed,  as  origi- 
nally recommended  by  Dr.  Hayes,  of  Indiana,  the  method  having  been  adopted 
by  bim  during  our  war  with  England,  in  1813  and  1814.  The  opening  which 
is  thus  left  affords  ready  access  to  the  wound,  and,  consequently,  great  con- 
venience for  the  application  of  the  necessary  dressing. 

7th.  Much  objection  has  been  urged  by  certain  writers  against  the  bandage 
in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  thieh,  on  the  ground' not  only  that  it  is 
inconvenient,  but  absolutely  useless.  My  experience  does  not  corroborate 
this  statement  On  the  contrary,  I  have  always  derived  the  most  marked 
benefit  from  it,  and  would  not,  therefore,  on  any  account,  omit  it.  While  I 
should  hardly  know  how  to  control  muscular  spasm  without  it,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  means  we  can  employ  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  short- 
ening, so  common  in  nearly  all  fractures  of  the  thigh.  To  answer  the  pur- 
pose, however,  it  must  be  applied  with  great  care ;  otherwise  harm,  not  benefit, 
will  result. 

In  simple  fractures  of  the  thigh,  the  ordinary  roller  is  sufficient,  but  in 
compound  fractures  preference  is  given  to  the  bandage  of  Scultetus,  inasmuch 
as,  being  composed  of  separate  strips,  it  admits  of  more  .easy  removal  and 
reapplication. 

The  starch  bandage  may  often  be  employed  with  great  advantage,  giving 
adequate  support  to  the  broken  limb,  and  enabling  the  patient  to  take  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,  or  about  the  bouse,  upon  crutches,  a  matter  frequently 
of  great  importance.  My  experience,  however,  is  averse  to  its  use  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  treatment ;  applied  too  soon  after  the  accident,  before  there 
is  pretty  complete  subsidence  of  inflammation  and  swelling,  it  may  do  incal- 
culable barm,  ndt  only  greatly  aggravating  the  local  trouble,  but  endangering 
the  safety  of  the  limb  by  the  induction  of  gangrene.  For  these  reasons, 
therefore,  I  seldom  resort  to  it  before  the  end  of  a  fortnight  or  the  beginning 
of  the  tbirfl  week. 

8l\i.  Cat^  m\i^\,  V)^  \«^L^\i  \.o  V^^^  ^^  \Jci^  V^ddothea  from  the  fractured 
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limby  as  their  weight  woald  not  only  be  oppressive,  bot  tend  to  derange  the 
ends  of  the  fragments.  A  good  and  ready  mode  of  accomplishing  this  is  to 
cat  a  stout  barrel  hoop  through  at  the  middle,  and  to  place  the  two  halyes, 
tied  firmly  together,  crosswise,  oyer  the  injured  extremity.  Or,  instead  of 
this  apparatus,  the  surgeon  may  use,  what  is  much  better,  the  frame  depicted 
at  page  937. 

Mr.  Pott,  of  England,  conceiyed  the  idea  that  the  best  mode  of  treating 
fractures  of  the  femur  was  to  place  the  affected  limb  upon  its  outside,  the 
body  inclining  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  knee  being  in  a  semi-flexed 
state.  The  leg  and  foot,  supported  upon  smooth  pillows,  were  eleyated  some- 
what above  the  level  of  the  thigh,  which  was  enveloped  by  a  many-tailed 
bandage,  and  covered  in  by  two  broad,  carved  wooden  splints.  This  plan, 
which  Mr.  Pott  recommended  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  man  of  genius, 
was  founded  upon  the  erroneous  notion  that  it  would  completely  relax  the 
different  sets  of  muscles  connected  with  the  broken  bone,  thus  preventing 
them  from  acting  injuriously  upon  its  fragments ;  forgetting  that,  in  propor- 
tion as  he  took  off  the  tension  from  one  class,  he  necessarily  increased  that  of 
another.  It  has  been  found  altogether  impossible  to  carry  out  this  plan  suc- 
cessfully in  practice,  experience  having  shown  that  the  patient  is  utterly  un- 
able to  remain  so  long  in  one  position  without  suffering  greatly  from  bed-sores, 
and  that  the  apparatus,  with  all  the  care  that  can  be  taken  to  keep  it  in  place, 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  answer  the  purpose  of  an  accurate  adjuster. 

Another  mode  of  treating  fractures  of  the  body  of  the  femur,  quite  different 
from  any  hitherto  described,  was  much  in  vogue  at  one  time,,  both  in  England 
and  in  this  country,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  by  whom,  if  it  was  not  originated  by  him,  it  was  extensively 
employed  for  a  long  time  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  London.  It  consists 
in  placing  the  limb  upon  two  grooved  cushions,  resting  upon  two  pieces  of 
board,  united  by  hinges  in  the  form  of  a  double  inclined  plane,  as  seen  in  fig. 
439,  and  long  enough  to  extend  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  to  the 

Fig.  439. 


Double  inclined  plane  of  Sir  Charles  Bell. 

back  part  of  the  heel.  A  roller  having  been  previously  applied  from  the  toes 
to  the  groin,  two  light,  but  firm  binder's  board  splints,  carefully  softened  in 
hot  water,  are  secured  to  the  outer  and  inner  parts  of  the  thigh,  meeting 
nearly  in  front,  and  reaching  from  the  groin  to  the  knee.  The  extremity  is 
now  laid  over  the  inclined  plane,  in  an  easy,  comfortable  position,  the  angle 
of  flexion  having  special  reference  to  this  point;  the  foot  is  attached  to  the 
foot-board,  and  the  limb  and  plane  being  tied  firmly  together  by  tapes,  or, 
what  is  better,  a  bandage,  the  dressing  is  completed. 

The  method  of  treatment  by  the  double  inclined  plane  ought  not  to  be  too 
lightly  condemned,  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  very  excellent  cures  are  occa- 
sionally effected  with  it.  Much  less  frequently  employed  now  than  formerly, 
it  is  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  con- 
dyles of  the  femur  and  of  the  upper  extremity  of  this, bone,  attended  with  a 
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constant  disposition  to  displacement  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  superior 
fragment.  It  may  %\so  be  advantageonsly  employed  in  compound  fractores, 
attended  with  severe  contusion  and  laceration  of  die  integuments,  where  con* 
finement  in  the  extended  position  would  be  producti?e  of  violent  pain  and 
extreme  discomfort.  The  extension  is  made  mainly  by  the  weight  of  the  leg 
and  foot,  while  the  counter-extension  is  made  by  the  pressure  of  the  apparatus 
against  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  The  annexed  drawing,  fig.  440;  repre- 
sents M'Intyre's  splint,  or  double  inclined  plane,  modified  by  Liston.  Fig. 
441  exhibits  it  as  it  is  applied  to  the  limb. 

Fig.  440. 


M^Intyre*!  splint,  simplified  and  imj^roTed  bj  Liston. 

Fig.  441. 


M'lntyre's  splint  applied  to  the  limb. 

Finally,  when  both  thighs  are  broken  the  case  may  be  treated  with  a  double 
inclined  plane,  or  a  fracture-bed,  the  hinges  being  arranged  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  permit  the  trunk  to  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  without  causing 
any  motion  of  the  hips.  The  limbs  should  be  well  protected  with  side  and 
front  splints,  and  be  immoyably  tied  together. 

The  period  required  for  the  consolidation  of  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the 
femur  must  necessarily  be  greatly  influenced  by  circumstances,  as  the  age  and 
health  of  the  patient,  and  the  care  with  which  the  ends  of  the  fragments  are 
kept  together.  In  children  of  from  five  to  fifteen  years,  complete  union  may 
usually  be  looked  for  in  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-eight  days.  In  eighteen 
cases,  analyzed  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Peirson,  of  Massachusetts,  the  cure  in  persons  of 
thirty  years  of  age  and  under,  occupied  35.88  days ;  while  in  seventeen,  where 
the  age  was  upwards  of  thirty,  the  average  period  was  36.64  days;  thus  show- 
ing  only  a  very  trifling  diflference  in  the  two  series. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  many  highly  respectable  practitioners  that  it  is 
always  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  effect  a  cure  in  fractures  of  the 
shaft  of  the  thigh-bone  without  some  degree  of  shortening,  and  my  opinion 
is  that  this  conclusion  is  only  too  well  founded.  There  can  be  no  question 
at  all  that  in  many  cases  a  certain  degree  of  shortening  is  absolutely  and 
positively  unavoidable,  not  on  account  of  any  defect  in  the  treatment,  but 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  fracture  itself.  How  is  it  possible  it  should  be 
otherwise,  when  the  ends  of  the  fragments  are  driven  the  one  into  the  other  f 
The  beat  sk\\\  aiid  iVi^  mo^l  d^^ot^d  attention  would  utterly  fail,  under  such 
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I,  to  make  a  good  ifmb.     80,  &!bo,  when  the  fracture  is  com- 

KDod  or  commionted,  more  or  less  deformity  and  ehortening  will  almost  be 
iritable.  In  the  \ew  York  Hospital,  where  fractares  of  the  shaft  of  the 
thigh-bone  are  very  common,  and  where  this  accident  is  probably  treated 
wiUi  u  much  adroitness  and  care  as  anywhere  in  the  world,  from  a  third  to 
half  an  inch  or  shortening  Is  generally  looked  for,  as  a  natural  conseqaence, 
hy  the  surgeons  of  the  Institution,  and  itls  questionable  whether  the  statiitics 
of  other  similar  establishments,  if  they  could  be  ascertained,  wonld  exhibit  a 
more  favorable  result. 


S.   TRAonmBB  OP  THE  INFEatOB  IXTBBHITT. 

,  Fracture  of  the  condyles  of  the  femnr  is,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
hnmenis,  an  extremely  in^qnent  occarrence.  Indeed,  it  is  very  uncommon, 
not  only  relatively,  but  absolutely  speaking.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions 
only  two  instances  of  the  kind  in  his  work  on  Dislocations  and  Fractures  ; 
the  Dapnytren  Hosenm  at  Paris,  so  rich  in  osteological  preparations,  con- 
tains  but  five  specinens  of  tbe  lesion ;  and  in  the  Miltter'  collection,  not  a 
single  bone,  illnstratire  of  the  occarreuce,  is  met  with.  The  cabinet  of  Pro- 
fessor Qibson,  the  elder,  now  at  Richmond,  has,  however,  several  beantifnl 
apecimens  of  fraetore  of  the  condyles ;  and  among  my  own  preparations  Is  a 
Tery  rare  one,  in  which  these  eminences  are  broken  off  vertically,  leaving  the 
trochlea  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft  which  ezhibita  a  remarkably 
comminuted  appearance,  consisting  of  not  less  than  five  distinct  fragments. 

The  fracture  may  be  limited  to  one  of  the  condyles,  which,  however,  is  ex- 
tremely rare,  or  it  tnay  implicate  both,  the  fissure  in  the  latter  case  extending 
between  the  two  prominences,  and  terminating  above  in  an  oblique  fracture 
of  the  shaft,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  three  distinct  fragments.  From  the  amonnt 
of  force  reqnired  to  produce  this  fracture,  it  is  generally  attended  with  a 
great  deal  of  injury  to  the  soft  parts,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  it  is  not 
onfrequently  of  a  compound  and-  comminuted  character,  the  ends  of  the 
fragments  protruding  either  externally  or  projecting  into  the  cavity  of  the 
knee-joint.  A  partial  fracture  of  one  of  the  condyles  occasionally  occurs. 
In  rare  cases,  the  fracture  presents  the  character  of 
Impaction,  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft  being  forcibly 
impelled  into  the  cancellons  structure  of  the  con- 
dyles, which  are  completely  severed  in  their  entire 
loDgtb.  Fig.  442  conveys  an  excellent  idea  of  a 
fracture  of  the  external  condyle  from  a  drawing  of 
Sir  Astley  Cooper. 

Whatever  form  the  fracture  may  assume;  it  is 
nearly  always  the  result  of  direct  violence ;  gene- 
twXij  of  a  fall  upon  the  knee,  the  passage  of  the 
wheel  of  a  carriage,  or  the  kick  of  a  horse.  In  one 
of  the  three  cases  that  have  fallen  under  my  obser- 
ration,  it  was  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  a  high  scaf- 
folding, the  individual,  a  man  upwards  of  fifty  years 
of  age,  alighting  npoD  his  feet,  but  striking,  before 
be  could  recover  himself,  his  knee  against  a  large 
■tone.    The  subjects  of  these  fractnrts  are  usually 

_  old  persona,  in  whom  the  condyles  of  the  femnr 

'  bave  become  atrophied  and  brittle  from  the  effects 
of  interstitial  absorption  and  fatty  degeneration. 

The  lymplonu  of  Tractnre  of  the  condyles  are  not 
always  well  characterized,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  fragments  are  generally  held  in  place  by  the 


Fig.  443. 
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ligmments  of  the  Inee,  tbns  preventing  marked  defonnitj,  uid  renderiD);  the 
production  of  crepitnB  difficolt.  Tbe  joint  appenra  to  be  wider  and  flatter 
in  front  than  nsnal,  and  if  the  patella  be  preaned  backward!,  tbe  eondjlei 
maj  be  coDBiderobly  Beparatcd,  bo  ai  to  increase  the  tranareme  (tiameter  «( 
tbe  limb.  Tbe  Joint  is  mnch  swollen  and  brniBed,  tbe  member  is  eoinpletd;f 
powerless,  and,  when  the  fractnre  affects  both  prominency,  there  !b  neari; 
always  marked  ahortening,  often  amounting  to  from  one  to  two  iDCbea,  the 
lower  fragmeot  being  drawn  up  behind  the  superior  bj  the  aotion  of  tbe 
hamstring  mnsclea.  When  only  one  condyle  is  broken,  the  deformi^,  other 
things  being  eqnal,  will  be  lees  than  when  both,  saffer,  and  there  will  alst^ 
of  course,  be  less  sbortening. 

In  the  Bpeciroen  of  vertical  fractare  of  the  condyles  in  my  ctbinet,  pte- 
vioosly  alladed  to,  tbe  short  fragment  is  drawn  npwards  against  the  pocteTi<v 
sorface  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  to  the  distance  of  at  least  two  inches,  its 
upper  surface  looking  towards  tbe  trochlea,  with  which  it  forma  an  obtoas 
angle,  thns  greatly  increasing  the  ant«ro-posterior  diameter  of  the  joinL 
Tbe  Tarions  appearances  of  this  rare  specimen  are  well  represented  in  ^. 
448. 

Fig.  443. 


trttttn  of  tb«  lowsr  «itni><tT  of  tli<  feBiat. 


Fractnre  of  both  condyles  occasionally  simnlates  a  partial  luxation  of  tbe 
bead  of  the  tibia  backwards.  In  a  case  reported  by  Professor  Neill,  the 
symptoms  reeemble  much  more  those  of  an  accident  of  this  kind  than  those 
of  a  fracture  of  the  condyles.  The  leg  being  thrown  backwards,  rendered 
the  patella  remarkably  prominent  in  front,  bat  there  was  no  increased  liFeadth 
of  the  knee,  no  crepitns,  and  no  contortion  of  the  foot,  at  tbe  same  time  that 
it  was  easy  to  flez  and  extend  the  joint.  The  beat  diagnostic  consists  ia 
taking  hold  of  the  condyles,  and  attempting  to  press  them  iu  opposite  direc- 
tions, which  cannot,  of  course,  be  done,  if  there  be  no  fractnre.  The  same 
procedure  can  hardly  fail  to  elicit  crepitation,  althongb  this  may  be  ratha 
Blight,  especially  if  the  fragments  are  held  pretty  firmly  together  by  the  liga- 
ments. 

Tbe  prvgnotii  of  this  fractnre  is  especially  grave,  on  account  both  of  tht 
injury  done  to  the  soft  porta,  and  of  its  connection  with  the  joint,  which  may 
he  involved  in  an  alarming  degree.  Tbe  fractare  may,  as  already  stated,  be 
compound  or  comminnted,  and  when  thia  is  tbe  ca&a  the  danger  will,  of 
course,  be  greatly  increased,  perhaps  to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  ampu- 
tation, or,  when  this  is  not  deemed  advisable,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  jeopard 
life  by  mortification,  pyemia,  erysipelas,  or  congestive  pneamonia. 

The  treatment  will  usually  require,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  ptrictly  anti- 
phlogistic, leeches  and  evaporating  lotions  being  necessary,  on  account  of  the 
injury  done  to  the  aoft  parts.  Tbe  limb,  enveloped  in  a  t»ndage,  is  laSd  in 
an  easy  poaition,  and  free  nae  ia  made  of  anodynea  in  order  to  prevent  BpaBaa, 
80  commoQ  &ad  esaojw^  a.ftftT  Iheae  accidents.   As  aoon  as  the  inf 
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baa  been  sofflciently  subdued,  tbe  frsgrneDtB  are  restored  to  their  proper 
poBiUon,  and  maintaiaed  b;  appropriste  apparataa,  tbe  limb  being  extended, 
if  the  fracture  be  transTeree,  or  Daarly  bo,  or  placed  over  a  doable  inclined 
plane,  if  it  be  very  obliqne,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  diBptacemeDt  of  the 
broken  ends.  Pasaire  motioD  is  instituted  at  the  expiration  of  a  month,  but, 
despite  tbe  attention  of  the  surgeon,  a  good  and  unexceptionable  cnre  will 
be  eitremelj  difficult,  if  pot  impossible,  especially  when  both  condyles  are 
implicated. 

CompUeattd  fractures  of  the  condyles  are  occasionally  met  with,  principally 
aa  the  result  of  direct  violence,  such  as  the  passage  of  the  wheel  of  a  carriage, 
or  of  gnnshot  injory,  and  are  among  the  most  dangerous  of  accidents,  bring- 
ing. life  in  jeopardy  by  tetanus,  erysipelas,  pyemia,  and  profuse  suppuration 
and  hectic  irritation.  The  danger  is  proportionately  increased  when  the  lesion 
is  attended  with  cxtenEive  woond  of  tbe  knee-joiut,  or  a  contminuted  condi- 
tion of  the  bone.  An  attempt  may  be  made  to  preserve  the  limb  when  the 
patient  is  young  and  in  good  health  at  the  time  of  the  fracture,  when  the 
weather  is  not  too  hot  and  exhaoating,  and  when  the  injury  in  the  soft  parts 
is  comparatively  slight ;  under  opposite  ctrcamstances,  on  the  contrary,  the 
best  plan  will  be  to  amputate  on  the  apot,  immediately  after  the  occurrence 
of  reaction.  To  hesitate,  in  such  a  case,  wonld  only  be  to  triQe  with  the 
patient's  life,  which  could  hardly  fail  to  be  the  forfeit  of  the  surgeon's  timidity. 


3.  ntAcrnBES  of  the  bupebiob  xxtbemitt  of  the  femub. 

The  superior  extremity  of  the  femur  comprises  the  head  and  neck  of  that 
bone,  together  with  the  two  trochanters,  so  that  in  an  individual  of  ordinary 
Btatore  it  is  from  three  inches  and  a  quarter  to  three  inches  and  a  half  in 
length,  there  being,  however,  no  distinct  boundary  line  between  it  and  the 
ibaft.    The  head  composes  nearly  two-thirds  of  a.sphere,  and  rests  npon  the 


fig.  444. 


Fig.  446. 


i>f  (lifl  ffinar  from 


neck,  which  is  inclined  obliquely  npwards  and  inwards,  so  as  to  form  an  ob- 
tuse angle  with   it;    they  are  sarronnded   by  the  capsular   ligament,    the 
vol- 1. — 66 
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Etrongest  membrane  of  the  kind  in  the  bod;,  ao 
or  Bpong;  tissue,  inclosed  by  a  thin  iamelia  of 
these  Btructures  nudergo  important  changes  inco 
the  former  becoming  greatly  rareGed,  light,  and  { 
attenuated  as  to  be,  in  some  places,  hardly  as  th 
These  changes,  the  necessary  effect  of  which  is 
frail  and  brillle,  are  particularly  conspicuous  afli 
principal  cause  of  the  frequency  of  fractnre  of  t 
after  this  period  of  life.  There  is  another  circn 
fally  Gontribatea  to  this  oecuirence,  end  that  is  tl 
tion  of  the  neck  of  the  femar  undergoes,  caasing 
off  almost  at  a  riglit  angle  with  the  shaft  of  the 
this  level.  This  change  in  the  obliquity  of  this 
general  rule,  more  common,  as  well  aa  more  mar 
and  hence  it  is  that  the  former  are  always  more  I 
of  the  femnr  than  the  latter.  These  various  apf 
in  the  adjoining  sketches.  Fig.  444  represents  t 
the  head  and  neck,  together  with  its  spongy  and  c( 
from  a  preparation  in  my  collection,  affords  a  goi 
these  parts  experience  in  conseqnence  of  the  effe 
A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  disposition  an 
ments  of  the 
Fig.  446. 


Theinter-« 
ligament  of  s 
gdlar  bundk  of  Gbres,  which  arises  from  the  dep 
femur,  just  below  its  centre,  and  is  inserted  by 
the  margins  of  the  cotyloid  notch  of  the  acetaljo 
Thefte  two  ligaments,  maintaining  the  head  an 
proper  position,  generally  sustain  serious  injurj 
extremity  of  the  bone.  When  the  lesion  is  intri 
ment  is  usually  completely  torn  across  so  as  freqi 
of  the  upper  estremily  of  the  inferior  fragment 
lhe  spot,  or  soon  aflerwards,  thus  acconnlinfr.  ii 
euing  cxpemnwd  hj  the  limb-    The  upper  frugi 
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on,  aa  it  were,  to  the  round  ligament,  which  thns  sapportB  aod  nonrishea  it. 
Its  TBscalar  and  nervoas  BnpplieB  being  cut  oCF  in  ever;  other  direction. 

There  is  another  point  of  great  practical  interest  in  the  anatomy  of  the 
neck  of  the  femnr,  which,  from  the  influence  it  ezercisee  over  the  repair  of 
froctnrea,  deserves  brief  mention  here.  I  allude  to  the  fact  that  this  portion 
of  the  bone  is  nearly  destitute  of  periostenro,  thereby  disqualifyinf;  it,  in  great 
degree,  for  the  formation  of  callns,  an  occurrence  which  is  still  further  op- 
|K>sed  by  the  circninstance  that  this  part  is  invested  by  a  synovial  membrane, 
vrbicb,  in  case  of  accident,  always  poars  out  n  large  quantity  of  fluid,  the 
•interposition  of  which  between  the  ends  of  the  fragments  becomes  thus  a 
powerful  obstacle  to  their  rennion.  Occasion  will  be  afforded  of  speaking 
again  of  these  varions  points  as  we  proceed  with  the  discussion  of  the  nature 
and  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur. 

Fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  are  divisible  into  two  classes,  those, 
namely,  which  occur  within  the  capsular  ligament,  and  those  which  take  place 
exterior  to  it;  the  former  being  now  usually  termed  intra- capsular,  and  the 
latter  estra-capsular.  The  distinction,  as  will  be  seen  by  and  by,  is  one  of 
great  pathological  as  well  as  practical  importance,  and  is,  therefore,  worthy 
of  profound  consideration. 


INTRA-OAPSDLAR  FBACTDRXS. 


Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  within  the'  capsnlar  ligament  may  occur 
at  any  portion  of  this  part  of  the  bone,  as  exhibited  in  the  accompanying 
figures,  44T,  443,  and  449;  but,  in  general,  it  is  met  with  at  a  short  distance 


Illa>tnUaiigoriiiln-ctip 

below  the  head,  or  between  the  head  and  centre  of  the  neck,  where  the  com- 
pact stmcture  appears  to  be  unusually  weak,  and  where,  consequently,  the 
slighleBt  force  frequently  produces  the  accident.  Sometimes  the  line  of  frac> 
ture  is*  on  a  level  with  the  globular  head,  which,  therefore,  alone  constitutes 
the  upper  fragment ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  cases  are  observed  wliere  the 
bone  yields  just  above  the  attachment  of  the  capsular  ligament.  Finally,  the 
fracture  is  sometimes  partly  within  and  partly  without  the  ligament,  forming 
SD  interesting  variety,  especially  in  reference  to  the  question  of  the  process 
of  consolidation.    The  direction  of  the  fracture  is  usually  oblique ;  but  it 
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may  be  perfectlj  perpendicular,  especially  when  the  neck,  in  consequence  of 
age  or  disease,  forms  a  right  angle  with  the  shaft  of  the  bone. 


Fig.  449. 


Fig.  450. 


Intra-capsular  fractnre  of  the  femnr. 


Tertical  frftctnre  of  the  neck  of  the  femar. 


An  incomplete  yariety  of  intra-capsular  fractnre  has  been  from  time  to 
time  recognized  by  surgical  observers,  but  much  doubt  has  always  been 
entertained  by  many  in  relation  to  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence.  I 
hav.e  myself  never  met  with  an  example  in  the  numerous  dried  specimens  that 
I  have  examined  in  diflferent  collections,  and  I,  therefore,,  assume  that  the 
accident  must  be  extremely  uncommon.  A  well-marked  instance  of  the  kind 
occurred  in  1656  to  Dr.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  in  a  man,  aged  forty- 
two  years,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  through  two  stories  of  a  building  upon  a 
hard  floor,  breaking  his  spine  and  the  femur  at  several  points.  The  fractnre 
of  the  neck,  commencing  at  its  junction  with  the  head,  reached,  as  is  seen  in 
fig.  450,  in  a  nearly  perpendicular  direction,  to  within  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  of  the  inferior  and  internal  wall  of  the  bone,  the  fissure  being  so  exten- 
sive as  that,  if  the  man  had  been  able  to  walk,  the  unbroken  part  could  pro- 
bably not  have  supported  the  weight  of  his  body. 

The  cause  of  intra-capsular  fractures  is  generally  some  trivial  accident; 
most  commonly  a  fall  upon  the  great  trochanter,  or  a  blow  upon  the  hip  when 
the  thigh  is  fixed  and  separated  from  its  fellow,  thus  increasing  the  strain 
upon  the  upper  portion  of  the  bone.  I  have  known  the  injury  to  be  produced 
by  th^  great  toe  catching  in  a  fold  of  the  carpet,  while  the  person,  an  old 
lady  of  seventy-six,  was  walking  across  the  floor.  In  London,  according  to 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  it  most  frequently  occurs  from  the  foot  suddenly  slipping 
off  the  edge  of  the  side-walk  over  the  curb-stone,  upon  the-  carriage  pave- 
ment,  the  weight  of  the  body  being  thus  thrown  forcibly  upon  the  neck  of 
the  bone  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  when  it  is  unprepared  for  such  an 
event.  Cases  are  recorded  of  the  fracture  having  happened  in  consequence 
of  the  individual  having  turned  awkwardly  in  bed,  or  of  having  stepped  care- 
lessly out  of  the  bed  upon  the  floor,  in  either  case  powerfully  twisting  the 
thigh-bone.  The  fact  that  so  serious  a  lesion  may  occur  from  so  trivial  a 
cause,  while  it  is  of  great  value  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view,  affords  the 
clearest  possible  proof  that  a  bone,  liable  to  be  so  affected,  cannot  be  very 
sound,  but,  oil  iVk^  eowVcv^x^,  \.\i^\.  \t.<&  ^truicture  must  have  undergone  serious 
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changes  to  render  it  capable  of  an  accident,  which,  in  other  pieces  of  the 
skeleton,  requires  an  extraordinary  degree  of  force.  That  this  is  the  case,  as 
a  general  principle,  has  already  been  shown,  the  immediate  cause  being  the 
fatty,  atrophied,  and  rarefied  condition  of  the  compact  and  spongy  tissues  of 
the  neck  of  the  Done,  the  animal  matter  being  absorbed,  and  the  earthy  alone 
left,  the  result  of  the  whole  being  a  weakened  condition  of  the  affected  parts, 
and,  consequently,  a  predisposition  to  fracture.  Although  the  lesion  is  usu- 
ally occasioned  by  slight  accidents,  yet  instances  are  observed  where  the  re- 
verse is  the  case,  but  then  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  it  is  ordinarily  of  a 
complicated  character. 

The  age  at  which  this  variety  of  fracture  occurs  is,  diagnostically  consi- 
dered, a  matter  of  great  importance.  A  fracture  in  other  bones,  or  parts  of 
a  bone,  may  take  place  at  any  period  of  life,  even  in  infancy  and  early  child- 
hood. Thus,  I  have  seen  the  shaft  of  the  femur  itself  broken  in  an  infant  of 
four  weeks..  But  it  is  very  different  with  the  neck  of  this  bone  within  the 
capsular  ligament,  experience  having  shown  that  it  is  subject  to  fracture  only, 
as  a  general  rule,  after  the  age  of  fifty,  when,  as  already  stated,  its  spongy 
and  compact  tissues  suffer  from  atrophy  and  fatty  degeneration,  thus  rendering 
it  more  or  less  brittle,  and  incapable  of  withstanding  injury.  The  youngest 
subject  in  whom  this  fracture  has  been  observed  was  a  lady  of  eighteen, 
whose  case  has  been  reported  by  Mr.  Stanley,  of  London.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  saw  an  instance  at  thirty-eight.  Doubtless  other  examples  have 
occurred^but  they  do  not  disprove  the  rule,  that  this  variety  of  fracture  is  an 
occurrence  of  advanced  life. 

Sex  also  exerts  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  production  of  intra-cap- 
aalar  fracture.  *  Of  its  precise  relative  frequency  in  males  and  females,  no  re- 
liable statistics,  at  least  none  upon  a  large  scale,  have  been  placed  before  the 
profession ;  but  a  sufficient  amount  of  information  has  been  obtained  to  jus- 
tify the  assertion  that  it  is  much  more  common  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former. 
In  the  Tables  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Smith,  of  Dublin,  in  his  Treatise  on  Fractures, 
the  sex  is  given  in  twenty-eight  cases,  of  which  seventeen  were  women  and 
eleven  were  men.  The  cause  of  this  difference  appears  to  be  twofold,  the 
more  horizontal  position  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  and  the  greater 
amount  of  atrophy  and  futty  degeneration  of  this  portion  of  bone  in  old 
females  than  in  old  males. 

The  intra-capsular  fracture  may  be  complicated  with  fracture  of  the  neck 
on  the  outside  of  the  capsular  ligament,  the  lines  of  disjunction  running  into 
each  other.  Such  an  occurrence,  indeed,  is  not  infrequent.  Again,  an  intra- 
capsular fracture  may  be  associated  with  a  fracture  of  the  great  trochanter ; 
but  this  is  extremely  rare.  In  twenty-three  specimens  of  this  lesion  in  the 
Dnpuytren  Museum  at  Paris,  there  is  not  a  solitary  example  of  such  a  coin- 
cidence. 

The  symptoms  of  intra-capsular  fracture  are  deserving  of  particular  atten- 
tion. They  are:  1.  Shortening  of  the  thigh.  2.  E version  of  the  foot.  3. 
Preternatural  mobility.  4.  Crepitation.  5.  Change  of  position  in  the  great 
trochanter.  6.  Pain  at  the  site  of  injury.  7.  Peculiarity  of  the  patient's 
body  in  the  erect  position.  Each  of  these  symptoms,  except,  perhaps,  the 
last,  possesses  a  positive  value,  and  must,  therefore,  be  considered  somewhat 
at  length. 

The  shortening  of  the  thigh ^  or  of  the  limb  through  the  thigh,  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  phenomena  of  this  variety  of  fracture,  and  is  the  more 
valuable  because  of  its  almost  universal  occurrence.  It  is  usually  the  first 
circumstance  that  attracts  the  attention  of  the  surgeon,  whether  the  patient 
be  lying  on  his  back,  or  standing  up.  As  might  be  expected,  it  varies  in 
different  cases  and  in  different  conditions  of  the  same  patient,  its  extent  being 
greatly  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  capsular  ligament^  belu^  v^euetall^  \fi»& 
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in  proportion  to  the  integrity  of  this  membrane,  and  conversely.  It  is  always 
less  immediately  after  the  occurrence  of  the  injury  than  it  is  after  the  lapse 
of  several  days,  and  also  in  impacted  fracture  than  in  the  ordinary  form  of 
the  accident.  The  amount  of  immediate  shortening  ranges  from  half  an  inch 
to  an  inch ;  but  it  may  be  considerably  less  than  this,  not,  perhaps,  exceed- 
ing three  lines;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  reach  an  inch  and  a  quarter, 
and  even  an  inch  ahd  a  half,  especially  if  there  be  extensive  laceration  of  the 
capsular  ligament.  During  the  progress  of  the  case,  the  shortening  will  not 
unfrequently  amount  to  upwards  of  two  inches,  while  in  rare*  cases  it  has 
been  known  to  exceed  three. 

The  diminution  in  the  length  of  the  limb,  although  generally  immediate,  is 
not  always  so,  depending,  perhaps,  not  so  much,  |s  has  usaally  been  sup- 
posed, upon  the  integrity  of  the  capsular  ligament,  as  upon  the  want  of  sepa- 
ration of  the  ends  of  the  fragments,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  their  surfaces  favoring  their  temporary  contact.  It  is  hardly 
reasonable  to  imagine  that,  if  the  integrity  of  the  capsular  ligament  were  the 
only  cause  of  it,  this  ligament  would  become  so  stretched  or  torn  within  so 
short  a  time  after  the  accident  as  to  admit  of  the  amount  of  shortening  above 
mentioned.  We  must,  therefore,  seek  for  some  other  cause,  and  I  know  of 
none  that  is  so  plausible  as  the  one  here  suggested.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  shortening  generally  takes  place  suddenly ;  perhaps  after  the 
patient  has  made  considerable  exertion  with  his  limb,  several  days,  it  may 
be,  after  the  accident,  in  consequence  of  the  instantaneous  unlocking,  as  it 
were,  of  the  ends  of  the  fragments.  When  the  fracture  is  impacted,  the 
shortening  will,  of  course,  be  immediate,  and  will  also  be  likely  to  be  per- 
manent, unless  the  broken  pieces  are  pulled  forcibly  asunder  by  the  surgeon 
in  the  examination  of  the  limb,  or  by  the  patient  in  his  efforts  at  walking  or 
turning  about  in  bed. 

Eversion  of  the  foot,  or,  rather,  of  the  whole  limb,  is  another  striking  and 
constant  symptom,  being  seldom  absent  in  any  case.  When  the  patient 
stands  up,  it  is  such  as  to  cause  the  heel  of  the  affected  side  to  point  towards 
the  hollow  between  the  ankle  and  tendo  Acbillis  of  the  sound  limb  ;  while, 
when  he  is  recutpbent,  the  foot  inclines  outwards  almost  horizontally,  drop- 
ping involuntarily  upon  its  external  surface,  nearly,  or  quite,  in  contact  with 
the  floor.  The  eversion,  although  generally  an  immediate  effect  of  the  acci- 
dent, does  not' always  reach  its  maximum  until  some  time  after,  depending 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  ends  of  the  fragments  are  held  together. 
Wiien  the  fracture  is  impacted,  it  may  be  entirely  absent,  or  the  foot  and 
knee,  instead  of  being  everted,  may  be  more  or  less  turned  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

The  cause  of  the  eversion  of  the  limb,  in  this  accident,  has  been  differently 
explained.  Most  writers  ascribe  it  to  the  action  of  the  external  rotator 
muscles,  which,  being  connected  with  the  superior  extremity  of  the  bone,  thus 
readily  roll  the  thigh  outwards  when  it  has  lost  its  support  above,  the  irrita- 
tion consequent  upon  the  fracture  being  an  additional  incentive  to  contraction. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  and  I  include  myself  among  the  number,  attribute  it 
altogether  to  the  weight  of  the  limb,  which  has  a  natural  tendency  to  eversion 
whenever  the  internal  rotators  are  thrown  off  their  guard,  as  is  observed 
during  sleep,  when,  the  extremity  being  perfectly  passive,  the  foot  invariably 
inclines  outwards. 

Preternatural  mobility,  common  to  all  fractures,  is  particularly  observable 
in  the  intra-capsular  variety,  and  therefore  serves  as  an  important  diagnostic 
sign  of  the  accident.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  it  is  absent ;  in 
some  entirely,  as  in  the  impacted  fracture,  and  in  others  only  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  injury,  as  when  the  ends  of  the  bone  are  held  partially  together 
by  the  mUriocVAwg  o^  \.Vv^\t  €kViv^%,  h^  the  iucom^jleteness  of  the  solution  of 
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continnity,  or  by  some  other  caose.  Its  existence,  as  well  as  its  degree,  is 
always  readily  ascertained  by  taking  bold  of  tbe  limb  and  rotating  it  upon 
its  axis,  or  flexing  it  upon  the  peWis,  extending  it  behind. tbe  line  of  the 
soand  limb,  or  carrying  it  inwards  or  ootwards ;  movements  which  cannot 
be  execated  when  there  is  a  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  femnr.  Exten- 
sion and  coonter-extensioD  will  have  the  effect  of  restoring  the  limb  promptly 
to  its  proper  length,  bat  as  soon  as  the  forces  are  discontinned  the  griginal 
shortening  is  reproduced. 

Crepitation,  the  most  valaable  sign  of  all  in  fractares  generally,  is  rarely 
wanting  in  this.  Indeed,  it  can  only  be  absent  in  the  impacted  form  of  the 
lesion,  or  in  those  cases  where  the  ends  of  the  fragments  remain  still  partially 
in  apposition  with  one  another.  In  general,  it  is  discoverable  immediately 
after  the  accident,  and  may,  of  course,  be  produced  as  long  as  the  fracture 
continues  ununited.  In  ord^r  to  determine  its  existence,  it  is  necessary  to 
bring  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  fully  in  contact  by  extension  and  counter- 
extension,  when,  upon  rotating  the  limb,  it  will  at  once  declare  itself. 

Change  of  position  in  the  great  trochanter  is  always  a  symptom  of  import- 
ance in  intra-capsular  fracture.  This  bony  prominence  is  not  only  drawn 
upwards  towards  the  ilium,  in  this  accident,  but  it  is  brought  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  border  of  tbe  acetabulum,  and  is,  therefore,  much  less  easily 
felt  and  seen  than  in  the  normal  state,  in  which  it  is  always  so  conspicuous. 
Moreover,  when  the  thigh  is  rotated  upon  its  axis  by  taking  hold  of  the  foot, 
the  great  trochanter  will  be  found  to  turn,  as  it  were,  upon  a  pivot,  or  to 
move  in  a  segment  of  a  lesser  circle  than  natural.  From  the  circumstance  of 
tbe  limb  being  generally  strongly  everted,  the  portion  of  the  broken  neck 
attached  to  the  trochanter  is  directed  inwards  and  upwards,  being  thus  placed 
in  closer  proximity  with  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium 
than  the  trochanter  itself. 

Pain  at  the  site  of  injury,  being  common  to  all  fractures,  is  of  special  value 
only  in  connection  with  the  other  symptoms  already  described.  It  derives 
its  chief  importance  from  the  fact  that  it  is  located  at  the  upper  and  inner 
part  of  tbe  thigh,  in  the  direction  of  the  small  trochanter,  and  that  it  is 
always  greatly  increased  whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to  rotate  the  limb,  to 
bend  it  upon  the  pelvis,  or  to  carry  it  inwards  over  the  sound  one.  When 
the  patient  is  perfectly  quiet,  the  limb  being  placed  in  a  relaxed  position,  the 
suffering  is  usually  very  trivial,  except  in  cases  where  the  bone  has  received, 
in  addition  to  the  fracture,  a  severe  degree  of  concussion,  when  the  pain 
will  frequently  be  excessive.  It  is  generally  worse,  too,  at  night  than  in  the 
day,  and  in  wet  weather  than  in  dry. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  patienVs  attitude  as  he  stands  up,  which  cannot 
fail  to  strike  the  most  careless  observer.  The  body,  in  this  position,  is  in- 
clined forwards  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw  its  weight  upon  tbe  sound  limb, 
which  is  firmly  planted  upon  the  floor,  while  the  other  hangs  off  in  a  con- 
strained, unseemly,  and  awkward  manner ;  the  foot  and  knee  are  strongly 
everted;  the  leg  is  supported  upon  the  ball  of  the  toes,  while  the  heel,  resting 
in  the  interval  between  the  ankle  and  tendo  Achillis,  is  elevated  from  two  to 
three  inches  from  the  surface;  the  natural  prominence  of  the  hip  is  destroyed; 
and  the  least  attempt  to  walk  or  raise  the  limb  not  only  proves  abortive,  but 
is  productive  of  exquisite  pain. 

Finally,  there  is  seldom  much  swelling  in  this  variety  of  fracture ;  it  is  only 
when  the  hip  has  been  struck  a  severe  blow  that  the  superficial  parts  are 
likely  to  be  the  seat  of  any  considerable  effusion,  ecchymosis,  discoloration, 
or  contusion,  and  even  then  the  symptoms  are  usually  very  evanescent 

The  pathological  appearances  in  intra-capsular  fracture  vary  very  much, 
according  to  tbe  period  of  tbe  examination,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the 
original  injury.     In  recent  cases  there  is  usually  some  sanguiueouB  effaaion, 
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althoQgb  the  qaantitj  of  blood  is  generallj  very  small,  ODless,  as  occasioDnll 
happens,  there  is  a  niptare  of  the  capsalar  ligament,  when  it  may  be  coi 
siderable.  Most  commonlj  the  ligament  preserves  its  integrity,  bat  if  tfa 
accident  has  been  nnosnally  severe  it  may  be  torn  at  one  or  more  points,  s 
as  to  admit  of  the  partial  escape  of  the  inferior  fragment,  the  soft  coyeriD 
of  which  is  often  partially  detached,  hanging  off  in  loose,  irregular  shredt 
If  several  days  have  elapsed  since  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  the  changes  wi 
l>e  such  as  are  evinciye  of  inflammation.  The  synovial  membrane  will  fa 
observed  to  be  unnaturally  vascular,  and  to  be  slightly  coated  with  plasti 
matter,  a  sm^U  quantity  of  which  is  also  sometimes  found  upon  the  ends  ( 
the  fragments.  There  is  likewise,  at  this  stage,  a  marked  increase  of  synovii 
fluid,  and  the  structures  around  the  joint  frequently  exhibit  a  contused  a; 
pearance,  with  more  or  less  infiltration  of  bl^ood  and  serum. 

If  the  dissection  be  made  after  the  lapse  of  some  months,  the  capsoli 
ligament  will  be  found  to  be  much  thickened  by  interstitial  deposits,  as  we 
as  by  the  addition  of  plastic  matter  to  its  synovial  lining ;  the  head  and  nee 
of  the  bone  are  also  incrusted  with  lymph  ;  and  the  ends  of  the  fragments  ai 
softened,  unnaturally  vascular,  and  rounded  off*,  or  partially  connected  b 
fibro-ligamentous  bands.  The  inter-articular  ligament  retains  its  normi 
structure,  except  in  rare  cases,  in  which  it  is  inflamed  and  changed  int 
fibrous  tissue. 

In  old  cases,  or  such  as  have  been  on  hand  for  some  years,  there  are  no 
only  great  thickening  and  induration  of  the  capsular  ligament,  but  extraordi 
nary  alterations  in  the  broken  bone,  the  neck  of  which  is  often  complete! 
annihilated,  the  shaft  terminating  abruptly  on  a  line  with  the  two  trochanten 
At  other  times  the  neck  is  converted  into  a  short,  conical  knob,  partial! 
incrusted  with  cartilage,  or  scooped  out,  as  it  were,  into  a  sort  of  cup-lik 
depression.  The  trochanters  themselves  are  occasionally  a  good  deal  change< 
in  their  appearance,  especialfy  the  great,  which  is  liable  to  be  diminished  ii 
size  and  altered  in  configuration.  The  bead  of  the  bone  generally  retains  it 
position  in  the  acetabulum,  but  that  portion  of  the  neck  which  remaine 
attached  to  it  at  the  time  of  the  accident  is  usually  totally  absorbed ;  am 
cases  occur,  though  they  are  rare,  where  the  entire  fragment  is  destroyed,  o 
where  it  is  represented  by  the  merest  possible  remnant  held  in  place  by  th 
round  ligament  When  the  .head  is  left,  its  lower  surface  is  occasiouall; 
hollowed  out  into  a  kind  of  socket  for  the  reception  of  the  rounded  conicii 
end  of  the  lower  fragment ;  or  the  reverse  obtains,  the  head  being  rounder 
off,  and  the  lower  fragment  scooped  out.  In  either  event,  the  two  extremi 
ties,  continually  moving  upon  each  other,  in  time  acquire  a  smooth,  polished 
eburnized  character,  the  better  qualifying  them  for  the  performance  of  tbei 
various  functions. 

The  changes  now  described  are  sometimes  closely  imitated  by  those  pro 
duced  in  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur  by  a  fall  or  blow  oh  the  hip,  leadin| 
to  interstitial  absorption  of  the  osseous  tissue,  and  shortening  of  the  limb,  witl 
destruction  of  the  articular  cartilage  and  eburnization  of  the  resulting  stump 
•very  much  as  in  arthritic  rheumatism.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  case 
of  this  kind  are  not  unfrequently  mistaken,  both  during  life  and  after  deatfa 
for  fractures  of  the  neck  of  this  bone.  The  appearances  here  alluded  to  an 
well  illustrated  in  figs.  451  and  452. 

The  mode  of  repair  of  intra-capsular  fractures  is  peculiar,  and,  therefore 
deserving  of  special  attention.  Injuries  of  this  description  generally  unit 
by  osseous  matter,  which  passes  through  the  same  phases  as  the  primitiv( 
osseous  tissue,  a  considerable  period  invariably  elapsing  before  the  final  com 
pletion  of  the  process ;  but  in  this  variety  of  fracture  the  connecting  medinn 
is  constantly  of  a  fibro-ligamcntous  nature,  similar  to  that  which  is  observec 
in  fracture  ot  \X\^  o\^eT«i\vQw  ^xQ^i^^a,  lUe  patella,  and  skull.     But  it  is  not 
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ftlvajs  tliKt  the  gargeon  ia  to  look  eren  for  sacb  b  union,  imperfect  as  it  is ; 
in  man;  cases  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  refuse  altogether  to  unite,  being 
ffrvdnally  ronnded  off,  «nd,  perhaps,  slightly  Incrugted  with  cartilage,  or,  as 
Dot  anfreqnently  happens,  especially  ia  very  aged  and  decrepit  subjects,  be- 


Flg.  451. 


Fig.  4S2. 


Fig.  4S3. 


BfWt  llnphr  otlbt  HMk  ot  tbt  femor.  Alrof 

coming,  in  time,  completely  absorbed,  the  lower  fragment  disappearing  as 
far  down  as  the  two  trochanters,  and  the  upper  as  high  np  as  the  lirim  of  the 
acetabninni.  In  rare  eases,  indeed,  we  sec  even  the  entire  head  removed, 
together  with  the  greater  portion  both  of  the  round  and  capsular  ligaments. 

■  A  very  excellent  idea  of  the  Sbro-iigamentous  union  of  this  variety  of 
frsctnre  is  afforded  by  Rg.  453,  borrowed 
from  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  It  was  taken 
nine  months  after  the  accident,  the  patient 
being  between  thirlyaand  forty  years  of  age. 
The  canses  of  tins  want  of  union  are  of 
easy  recognition.  In  the  first  place,  the 
parts  have  to  encounter  the  prejudicial 
influence  which  results  from  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  accurate  apposition  of  the 
broken  ends  of  the  bone;  a  circumstanco 
which  is  lo  essential  to  the  successful  repa- 
ration of  fractnres  in  other  pieces  of  the 
skeleton,  but  which  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  effect  here,  in  consequence  of  the  want 
of  proper  leverage  in  the  upper  fragment. 
All  the  apparatus  that  has  yet  been  devised 
for  the  purpose  has  utterly  failed  to  acuoni- 
plish  the  object ;  whatever  may  be  done, 

more  or  less  motion  is  inevitable.    Secondly,       _ __^ 

the  accident  is  always  followed  by  a  consi-  oDiied  by  ibtoid  mkiur. 

derable  degree  of  synovitis,  and,  as  a  neces- 
sary conseqncnce,  by  an  increased  quantity  of  synovial  Quid,  which,  bathing 
the  ends  of  the  bone,  may  be  supposed  to  act  iniraically  to  the  consolidating 
process.     Thirdly,  the  most  important  reason,  however,  of  all,  why  the  iatnr 
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capsolar  fractare  does  not  unite  by  osseoas  matter,  is  becaase  the  extremities 
of  the  fragtnents  have  not  a  sufficient  amonnt  of  strength  to  furnish  the  requi- 
site plastic  and  organizable  deposit,  their  vessels  andtnerves  being  torn  and 
destroyed  at  tkie  time  of  the  accident.  The  superior  and  smaller  fragment, 
represented  by  the  globular  head  of  the  bone,  or  the  head  and  a  little  remnant 
of  the  neck,  is  dependent  solely  for  its  vascular  and  nervous  supplies  upon^ 
the  round  ligament,  and  every  one  who  knows  how  small  this  ligament  is, 
and  how  insignificant  its  vessels  are  in  the  natural  state,  must  be  aware  how 
utterly  inadequate  it  must  be  for  the  nourishment  of  the  bone  to  which  it  is 
attached.  It  need  not  then  be  wondered  at  that  there  is  never  any  show  of 
new  osseous  matter  on  the  part  of  this  fragment  Nor  does  the  inferior  frag- 
ment fare  much,  if  any  better,  in  this  respect.  Destitute,  in  great  measure, 
of  fibrous  covering  or  periosteum,  with  many  of  its  vessels  in  a  hopelessly  lace- 
rated condition,  its  powers  are  too  feeble  to  afford  any  substantial  aid  in  the 
process  of  osseous  union.  Hence  the  result  must  necessarily  always  be  as 
above  stated ;  that  is,  there  will  either  be  no  reparation  at  all,  or,  if  an  attempt 
be  made  at  establishing  a  connection  between  the  two  fragments,  that  attempt 
will  go  no  farther  than  the  formation  of  a  fibro-ligamentons  substance. 

When  no  effort  whatever  at  repair  occurs,  it'  is  highly  probable  that  the 
ends  of  the  fragments  speedily  undergo  the  fatty  degeneration,  and  that  then 
they  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  action  of  the  absorbent  vessels,  eventuating 
in  their  final  annihilation. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  going  too  far  to  deny  altogether  the  possi)>ility  of 
bony  union  in  intra-capsular  fracture  of  the  thigh-bone,  and  yet  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  asserting  that  I  have  never  seen  what  I  could  regard  as^n  un- 
equivocal example  of  the  kind.  I  have  examined  most  of  the  specimens  in 
this  country,  purporting  to  be  cases  of  osseous  consolidation,  and  in  no  in- 
stance have  the  appearances  been  such  as,  in  my  opinion,  to  justify  such  a 
conclusion.  In  general,  the  history  of  these  cases  has  either  been  so  exceed- 
ingly defective,  or  the  necroscopic  charaqters  have  so  closely  resembled  those 
witnessed  in  the  changes  which  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur  undergo  in 
consequence  of  old  age  or  disease,  as  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  their  authen- 
ticity as  genuine  cases  of  intra-capsular  fracture.  I  need  not  insist  here  upon 
the  great  difficulty  which  the  practitioner  frequently  encounters  in  establish- 
ing n  correct  diagnosis  in  injuries  about  the  hip ;  what  skill  and  care  it 
generally  requires  to  discriminate  accurately  between  ^  mere  sprain  and  a 
fracture,  or  a  fracture  and  a  dislocation  ;  or  how  frequently  even  slight  lesions 
of  the  ileo-femoral  articulation,  and  of  the  head  and  n^ck  of  the  femur,  are 
followed  by  changes  in  the  structure  and  conformation  of  these  portions  of 
bone  which  might  §o  closely  simulate  those  produced  by  fracture  as  to  de- 
ceive«the  most  enlightened  and  cautious  observer. 

The  question,  then,  in  regard  to  the  repair  of  intra-capsular  fracture,  re- 
solves itself  into  four  groups  of  facts,  which  may  thus  be  stated  :  '1.  Under 
favorable  circumstances,  both  as  it  respects  the  patient  and  the  treatment, 
there  may  be  fibro-ligamentous  union,  answering  the  purpose  of  a  sufficiently 
strong  bond  to  admit  of  tolerable  progression  after  recovery  from  the  more 
immediate  effects  of  the  accident.  2.  Under  adverse  circumstances,  that  is, 
when  the  patient  is  old,  decrepit,  or  worn  out  by  disease,  and  cannot,  in  con- 
sequence, submit  to  the  proper  treatment,  or  when,  althougli  the  system  is 
sufficiently  vigorous,  the  case  has  been  injudiciously  managed,  no  consolida- 
tion whatever  will  take  place,  and  not  only  so,  but  the  neck  of  the  bone,  or 
both  neck  and  head,  will  be  absorbed,  the  limb  remaining,  of  course,  perma- 
nently shortened  and  deformed.  3.  Osseous  union,  although  perhaps  not 
wholly  impossible,  is  yet  so  exceedingly  infrequent  as  that  it  cannot  reason- 
ably be  looked  for  in  any  case,  however  propitious  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing it,  bol\\  «L^  \\.  Te^v^e\^  vVv^  ^w\.\^w\.  vv^d  \.\\^  skill  and  attention  of  his 
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mttendant.  The  event,  other  things  being  eqaal,  will  be  most  likely  to  happen 
in  the  impacted  form  of  the  injary,  and  in  the  ordinary  fracture  in  compara- 
tively young  and  robust  persons.  4.  When  the  fracture  is  of  a  mixed 
character,  that  is,  partly  within  and  partly  withont  the  capsular  ligament, 
the  mode  of  repair  will  be  similar  to  that  of  ordinary  fracture,  although  the 
process  will  require  more  time  and  care  for  its  successful  completion. 

The  prognosis  in  this  variety  of  fracture  is  embraced  in  the  above  discus- 
aioQ  respecting  its  repair,  and  need  not,  therefore,  engage  further  attention 
here.  In  regard  to  life,  the  danger  is  generally  inconsiderable,  as  the  lesion 
is  usually  the  result  of  very  trivial  accidents,  involving  no  serious  injury  to 
the  soft  parts,  or  any  comminution  of  the  bone.  In  respect,  however,  to  the 
limb,  as  the  consolidation  of  the  fracture  is  always  more  or  less  imperfect,  its 
usefulness  will  necessarily  be  impaired  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  de- 
fective character  of  the  connecting  medium.  For  a  long  time,  the  patient  Is 
obliged  to  employ  a  crutch,  but  eventually  he  is  able  to  walk  with  the  aid  of 
m  stick  and  a  high-heeled  shoe,  the  parts  strengthening  by  exercise,  notwith- 
standing there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  atrophy  of  the  muscles. 

Treatment. — Fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  within  the  capsular  liga- 
ment are  not,  I  think,  generally  as  well  managed  as  they  should  be,  owing 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  influence  of  the  writings  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
who  taught  that,  inasmuch  as  there  never  is  any  osseous  union  in  this  variety 
of  injui^,  it  was  not,  therefore,  proper  to  torture  the  patient  with  a  protracted 
confinement  in  the  recumbent  posture,  and  the  application  of  an  extending 
apparatus.  He  considered  such  a  proceeding  the  more  necessary  because  a 
great  majority  of  the  subjects  of  this  fracture  are  old  and  decrepit  persons, 
many  of  whom  bear  confinement  very  badly,  soon  becoming  affected  with  foul 
bed-sores,  and  eventually  perishing  from  hectic  irritation  or  congestive  pneu- 
monia. In  accordance  with  this  view,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  placing  the  limb 
upon  a  long  pillow,  in  an  easy  position,  for  about  a  fortnight,  or  until  the 
pain  and  inflammation,  consequent  upon  the  accident,  had  in  a  great  measure 
subsided.  The  patient  was  then  allowed  to  leave  his  'bed,  and  sit  in  a  high 
chair,  or  exercise  upon  crutches,  care  being  taken  to  bear,  at  first,  very  gently 
upon  the  foot  for  fear  of  disturbing  and  fretting  the  ends  of  the  fragments. 
Subsequently,  as  the  limb  improved  in  strength,  a  high-heeled  shoe  was 
ordered,  and  a  stick  was  substituted  for  the  crutches. 

If  this  treatment  were  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule,  every  practitioner 
of  sense  and  experienqe  would  concur  in  its  propriety ;  but  the  English  sur- 
geon, in  his  desire  to  generalize  it,  has  carried  it  much  farther  than  the  in- 
terests of  our  patients  justify.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  many  of  the 
subjects  of  intra-capsular  fracture'  do  not  bear  confinement  well ;  they  suffer 
from  the  slightest  restraint,  and  soon  becoihe  bedridden.  Such  cases  are 
extremely  difficult  to  manage,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  benefited  by  the  use 
of  splints,  or  any  other  mechanical  contrivances  calculated  to  compress  the 
limb  and  hold  it  in  an  uneasy  and  constrained  position.  To  this  class,  the 
treatment  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  is  peculiarly  applicable ;  indeed,  no  other 
can  be  employed.  AH  that  can  be  done  is  to  make  the  patient  comfortable, 
and  let  the  limb  get  on  as  best  it  may.  But. there  is  another  class  of  sub- 
jects, who,  though  perhaps  a  good  deal  advanced  in  years,  are,  nevertheless, 
quite  stout  and  robust,  enjoying  excellent  health  at  the  time  of  the  accident, 
whoso  constitution  has  never  been  impaired  by  intemperance  or  excess  of  any 
kind,  and  who  can  bear  the  long  confinement  incident  to  such  an  accident 
with  the  most  perfect  impunity.  The  persons  composing  this  class  are,  for 
the  most  part,  residents  of  the  country,  and  not  the  poor,  broken-down  in- 
habitants of  crowded  cities,  without  any  bodily  vigor,  and,  therefore,  without 
any  recuperative  power.  Hence,  an  exclusive  plan  of  treatment  should  not 
be  adopted  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  should  be  varied  according  to  the  exiygducie^ 
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of  each  particular  case.  Sacb  a-coarse  is  tbe  more  necessaiy  beranse  it  is 
ntterly  impossible  always  to  determine  positively,  by  the  most  carernl  exani- 
DBtion,  whether  the  case  is  one  purely  of  intra-capsnlar  or  extra-capsQlsr 
fracture,  or  whether  it  partakes,  as,  indeed,  it  not  unfreqnentlj  does,  of  the 
character  of  both,  the  two  being  conjoined. 

Acting  upon  the  above  principles,  I  have,  for  many  years,  treated  most  of 
the  cases  of  intra-capsalar  fracture  that  have  come  ander  my  notice  as  any 
other  fractn re  of  the  femur,  by  permanent  extension  and  connter-extension, 
not  with  the  hope,  as  already  stated,  of  obtaining  bony  consolidation,  bat 
with  the  view  simply  of  keeping  tbe  ends  of  the  fragments  more  accnratel; 
in  contact,  and  thns  affording  tbem  an  opportunity  of  becoming  united  by 
fibro-ligamentouB  tissne.  It  is  obvions  that  snch  a  result  can  only  reasonably 
be  anticipated  when  this  condition  is  fnlly  complied  witb.  Wben  tbe  broken 
pfeces  are  permitted  to  overlap  each  other  constantly,  hardly  any  anion  will 
be  possible,  certainly  none  of  a  useful  kind ;  and  there  is,  moreover,  nnder 
snch  circumstances,  always  great  risk  that  at  least  tbe  neck,  if  not  also  tbe 
greater  portion  of  the  head  of  tbe  bone,  will  be  absorbed,  and  tbe  patient, 
in  consequence,  never  regain  tbe  functions  of  bis  limb.  Shonid  tbe  treat- 
ment fail,  tbe  surgeon  has  the  consolation  to  know  that  he  has  discharged  his 
duty,  by  having  kept  the  parts  in  the  only  position  in  which  it  is  ever  possi- 
ble for  tbem  to  become  united  in  any  way.  The  limb  may  be  maintained  in 
tbe  extended  position,  and  the  apparatus  which  best  fnlGls  this  indication  is 
that  depicted  at  page  1031;  or,  instead  of  this,  the  limb  may  be  placed  in  an 
easy  position  over  a  double  inclined  plane  ;  or,  what  is  better,  when  it  can 
be  procured,  the  patient  may  be  put  upon  a  Daniel's  fracture-bed,  represented 
in  fig,  464.     The  latter  contrivance,  which,  unfortunately,  bowever,  is  too 

Fig.  454. 


expensive  for  general  private  use,  is  particularly  adapted  to  cdecb  of  old  per- 
sons likely  to  require  protracted  conRnemenl.  The  bed  is  so  arranged  that, 
while  the  patient  can  sit  up,  or  vary  his  position,  efficient  extension  and 
connter-extension  may  be  meinlaiued  with  adhesive  strips.  An  elaborate 
description  of  the  apparatus  will  be  found  in  the  tenth  volnme  of  tbe  Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Whatever  plan  of  treatment  be  adopted,  its  effects  should  be  most  care< 
fnlly  walcbed,  so  that  it  may  not  prove  irksome,  mnch  less  injurions.  Tbe 
length  ol  Ume4\iT\nijnVitV\\vft  ^^X\t'Q\.^'ai].\4.'tt'iC'svfe.e<iiai«t  vary,  on  an 
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•Tersf^e,  from  ten  weeks  to  three  months  and  a  half.  Daring  all  this  trying 
period  he  should  be  OR'a  full  allowance  of  meat  and  porter ;  at  all  events, 
upon  a  generous  diet,  in  order  to  enslain  the  Bjatem  and  promote  reparation. 
Pargative  medicines  and  all  other  depressing  means  should  be  used  as  spar- 
ingly as  possible.  Anodynes  must  be  freely  given  in  the  evening  to  allay 
pain  and  procure  sleep. 


ZXTBA-OAPSDLAR  rRAfTICREB. 

The  extra- cap snlar  fracture  is  sitaated  at  the  base  of  the  neck  of  the  femur, 
extending  from  above  downn-arda  and  from  behind  forwards  in  the  direction 
of  the  intertrochanteric  line.  It  is  not  always,  however,  as  the  name  declares, 
Btrictly  exterior  to  the  capsular  ligament ;  on  the  contrary,  it  not  nnfrequently 
passes  above  the  attachment  of  the  ligament,  so  as  to  partake  of  the  character 
both  of  an  inner  and  an  outer  fracture  of  the  ueck.  Moreover,  the  injury  is 
always  associated  with  fracture  of  the  trochanters,  sometimes  with  one,  at 
Other  times  with  both,  thus  leaving  in  the  former  case  three  fragments,  and 
four  in  the  latter.  Again,  the  fracture  is  often  comminuted  independently  of 
Its  connection  with  the  trochanters ;  and  in  the  great  mojority  of  instances  it 
is  attended  with  more  or  less  penetration  of  the  superior  piece  into  the  in- 
ferior. My  own  observation,  however,  induces  me  to  believe  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  penetration  is  very  trivial,  hardly  ever  exceeding  three  lines, 
and  often  not  reaching  even  so  high  as  that.  The  two  accompanying  cats, 
Bgs.  455  and  456,  afford  a  good  idea  of  the  sitnation  and  direction  of  the 
extra- capsular  fracture. 

The  extra-capsular  fracture  is  not  as  common  as  the  intra-capsular ;  the  ' 


Fig.  455. 


Fig.  456. 


Silrm-sp>DUT  rroeinn  oT  die  femur. 


difference,  however,  is  trivial  Men  are  somewhat  more  subject  to  it  than 
women,  and,  while  it  may  take  place  at  any  period  of  life,  experience  teachM 
that  it  is  met  with  almost  exclusively  after  the  age  of  fifty,  by  for  the  greater 
number  of  cases  occurring  afteE  the  sixtieth  year.  It  is  generally  ■nppoi'^ 
Hid,  no  doubt,  correctly,  that  a  much  greater  amount  ot  ^InnMffti 
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to  produce  Ibis  fracture  than  the  intra-capsular,  but  the  rule  admits  of  many 
exceptions.  The  roost  common  exciting  cause  is  a  fall  or  blow  upon  the  hip ; 
it  may  also  follow  a  fall  upon  the  foot  or  knee  and  the  passage  of  the  wheel 
of  a  carriage  across  the  pelvis  or  upper  part  of  the  limb.  Finally,  cases 
occur  where  it  happens  from  the  body  being  crushed  by  a  heavy  load  descend- 
ing upon  the  back,  the  lower  extremities  being  in  a  fixed  state  at  the  moment 
of  the  accident.  In  not  a  few  instances,  however,  the  fracture  is  occasioned 
by  very  slight  causes,  while  in  most  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  bone 
where  the  lesion  occurs  is  in  a  remarkably  brittle  condition,  predisposing  it 
to  the  disruption  of  its  fibres.  In  some  of  the  preparations  that  I  have  ex- 
amined in  different  osteological  collections  the  compact  structure,  although 
not  very  seriously  diminished  in  thickness,  was  almost  of  a  vitreous  consist- 
ence, while  the  spongy  was  extremely  rarefied  and  expanded,  thus  occasion- 
ing great  weakness  of  the  part.  The  inter-cervical  portion  of  the  bone 
frequently  retains,  under  such  circumstances,  a  remarkably  healthy  appear- 
ance. When  the  osseous  tissue  is  so  very  fragile  at  this  point,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  it  may  occasionally  give  way  under  mere  musculai^  contrac- 
tion, as  has  happened  in  at  least  one  well  authenticated  case,  the  patient,  a 
woman,  aged  eighty-three,  having  met  with  the  accident  in  an  eff'ort  to  pre- 
serve her  equilibrium  when  in  the  act  of  falling. 

The  symptoms  of  this  variety  of  fracture  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  intra-capsular,  some  existing  in  a  less  and  others  in  a  greater  degree, 
but  none  of  them,  considered  separately,  possessing  any  diagnostic  value.  In 
describing  these  symptoms  it  will  be  most  satisfactory  if  they  be  presented  in 
the  same  order  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

The  shortening,  which  is  a  constant  occurrence,  varies  from  half  an  inch  to 
an  inch,  as  its  minimum,  to  an  inch  and  a  half,  as  its  maximum.  In  excep- 
tional cases  it  may,  however,  .amount  to  two  inches  and  upwards.  It  is 
usually  most  distinct  when  there  is  a  badly  comminuted  state  of  the  bone,  or 
when  the  great  trochanter,  forming  a  part  of  the  upper  fragment,  is  drawn 
uncommonly  far  outwards,  so  as  to  permit  the  lower  fragment  to  ride  con- 
siderably over  the  upper.  Moreover,  it  possesses  this  peculiarity,  that  it  is 
generally  as  great  immediately  after  the  fracture  as  at  any  period  afterwards. 

The  knee  and  foot  are  generally  everted^  the  limb  lying  as  if  it  were  per- 
fectly powerless,  the  muscles  having  apparently  lost  all  influence  over  it. 
This  symptom  is  even  more  striking  than. in  the  intra-capsular  fracture. 
Eversion,  however,  is  not  so  constant  an  occurrence  as  in  the  latter  accident; 
in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  limb  is  strongly  rotated  inwards,  and 
in  both  varieties,  but  especially  in  the  former,  the  displacement  is  occasionally 
so  obstinate  as  to  require  an  unusual  degree  of  force  to  rectify  it,  depending, 
doubtless,  upon  the  interlocking  of  the  fragments. 

The  extra-capsular  fracture  is  characterized  by  complete  mohiHly  of  its 
fragments,  except  when  they  are  impacted,  an  occurrence  which,  as  already 
stated,  is  more  common  here  than  in  fracture  within  the  capsule.  The  loss 
of  function  is  also  complete,  the  patient  being  unable  to  lift  the  limb  by  the 
effort  of  his  muscles,  or  to  execute  any  of  its  natural  functions. 

The  crepitation  is  generallj^  very  distinct,  being  often  loud  and  cracking, 
and  is  readily  perceived  by  the  hand  and  ear,  applied  to  the  hip  when  the 
limb  is  rotated  upon  its  axis.  It  is  usually  more  mafked  than  in  intra-cap- 
sular fracture,  and  does  not,  as  in  the  latter,  require  extension  and  counter- 
extension  for  its  production.  When  the  fracture  is  badly  comminuted,  the 
fragments  may  often  be  readily  detected  with  the  fingers,  and  be  made  to 
move  upon  each  other  so  as  to  emit  a  grating  sound  not  unlike  that  caused 
by  rubbing  together  several  pieces  of  broken  china. 

The  posvlxow  of  1\\^  ^reat  trochanter  may  be  the  same  as  in  the  intra-cap- 
sular  Iraclure,  obe^vTv^.xXi^  mw^vxi^vsX.'^  ol  xXi'ii  \\\sjN^,\v\A  v^wwvvv^^^  tis  it  were 
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upon  a  pivot,  instead  of  describing  the  segment  of  a  lesser  circle,  as  it  does- 
in  the  natural  state.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  is  completely  detached,  and 
then,  of  coarse,  it  either  remains  stationary  on  rotating  the  foot,  or  it  follows 
the  inferior  fragment  as  a  separate  body.  In  general,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
somewhat  further  off  from  the  spine  of  the  ilinm  than  in  the  intra-capsular 
fractnre,  depending  upon  the  smaller  amonnt  of  retraction  of  the  limb. 

The  pain  is  always  nnnsually  severe,  and  is  greatly  increased  by  every 
attempt  at  motion  and  manipulation ;  it  is  more  superficial  than  in  intra- 
capsular fracture,  and  is  concentrated,  as  it  were,  upon  the  two  trochanters. 

The  swelling  is  also  uncommonly  extensive,  and  there  is  nearly  always  con- 
siderable discoloration  of  the  surface,  owing  to  the  contused  and  ecchymosed 
condition  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  celUilar  tissue,  the  latter  of  which  is 
often  extensively  infiltrated  with  blood. . 

The  attitude  of  the  patient  has  nothing  in  it  that  is  peculiar ;  it  partakes  of 
the  same  gcftieral  character  as  that  which  is  met  with  in  intra-capsular  frac- 
ture, and,  in  fact,  so  closely  simulates  it  as  to  be  distinguished  from  it  with 
diflScnlty. 

Finally,  along  with  the  symptoms  now  described,  there  is  generally,  in 
extra-capsular  fracture,  evidence  of  severe  shock  immediately  after  the  occur- 
rence of  the  accident,  and  the  resulting  reaction  is  not  unfrequently  followed 
by  high  fever,  lasting  often  for  a  number  of  days,  and  reqniring  great  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  professional  attendant.  In  intra-capsular  fracture  the 
patient  may  feel  very  faint,  but  he  soon  recovers,  and  seldom  has  much  con- 
stitutional disturbance  afterwards. 

The  reparation  of  the  extra-capsular  fracture  is  effected  in  the  same  man- 
ner precisely  as  fracture  of  any  other  piece  of  the  skeleton  provided  with 
periosteum.  It  differs,  therefore,  wholly,  in  this  respect,  from  that  of  the 
intra-capsular  form  of  the  lesion.  Here  osseous  union  is  the  rule,  the  want 
of  it  the  exception,  the  reverse  being  the  case  in  intra-capsular  fracture.  The 
period  at  which  the  consolidation  will  be  completed  will,  of  course,  depend, 
as  a  general  rule,  upon  the  age  and  health  of  the  patient,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  complications,  and,  above  all,  upon  the  care  which  is  observed  in 
keeping  the  ends  of  the  fragments  in  accurate  apposition. 

Although  the  extra-capsular  fracture  invariably  unites  by  osseous  matter, 
yet  the  prognosis  is  very  far  from  being  always  favorable  either  as  it  respects 
the  possibility  of  avoiding  deformity  and  lameness,  or  our  ability  to  save  the 
patient.  When  the  fracture  is  comminuted,  or  the  bone  is  broken  into  a 
number  of  pieces,  including  the  two  trochanters,  a  good  result  is  hardly  to 
be  anticipated  under  the  most  judicious  management  that  the  case  can  receive. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  nedk  of  the  bone,  having  lostjts  support,  is 
pushed  downwards  and  inwards  below  its  natural  level,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  a  certain  degree  of  shortening  with  deformity  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh  will  be  inevitable.  The  same  result  will  necessarily  follow  when  the 
fracture  is  impacted.  These  facts  should  be  well  studied  and  appreciated, 
and  should  always  be  promptly  communicated  to  th€  patient,  lest,  when  the 
care  is  completed,  he  might  blame  his  attendant  for  making  him  a  bad  limb 
when  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  good  one. 

From  the  great  violence  that  is  so  frequently  inflicted  upon  the  parts,  both 
soft  and  hard,  the  extra-capsular  fracture  often  proves  hazardous  both  to 
limb  and  life.  Occasionally,  though  rarely,  the  patient  dies  from  shock  ;  in 
some  instances  he  suffers  greatly  from  the  effects  of  excessive  reaction.  Most 
generally,  however,  when  there  is  danger,  life  is  put  in  jeopardy  by  the  super- 
vention of  erysipelas,  or  pyemia,  the  former  commonly  setting  in  within  the 
first  forty-eight  hours  from  the  occurrence  of  the  fracture,  and  the  latter 
towards  the  end  of  the  first  week  or  the  beginning  of  the  second.  Some  idea 
of  the  danger  of  extra-capsular  fractnre  may  be  formed  ^tL^\iv\.\&%^ASu^^9Hii 
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of  eighteen  cases  treated  in  the  Kichmond  Hospitftl  at  Dublin,  nine  proved 
fatal,  the  period  of  death  ranging  from  the  Gfth  to  the  Gfteenth  day.  In 
some  cases  the  patient  sinka  from  the  exhaustion  consequent  upon  ezteDsiTe 
Bopparation  or  the  formation  of  large  sloughs  over  the  sacrnoi  aad  battocki 
from  protracted  confinement  in  one  position.   ' 

The  treaimeni  of  extra-capsDiar  fracture  differs  in  no  wise  from  that  which 
is  necessary  in  fracture  of  the  ahaft  of  the  bone.  The  timb,  being  placed  in 
the  straight  position,  is  kept  perfectly  at  rest  by  means  of  splints,  stretched 
along  its  outer  and  Inner  surfRces,  and  connected  below  in  sach  a  manner  u 
to  admit  of  the  requisite  extension  and  coonter-exteosion  until  a  care  ia 
effected.  The  foot  should  incline  «%My  outwards  to  favor  relaxation  of  the 
external  rotator  muscles,  and  special  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  over- 
lapping of  the  fragments,  or  angular  deformity,  by  the  nse  of  a  gutta-percha 
splint,  accurately  moulded  to  the  outer  and  anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  and 
well  secured  by  the  bandage.  The  dressing  should  be  continned  for  at  least 
five  weeks. 


IMPA<TrED  PRACTURES  OP  THE  NECK  OP  THE  PEMCB. 

Fractore  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  occasionally  presents  itself  as  an  im- 
pacted lesion,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  upper  fragment  being  forciblj 
impelled  into  the  cancellated  structure  of  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  frag- 
ment, the  great  trochanter  being  usually  carried  along  with  the  deecendlDg 
portion.  The  accident,  which  is  sufficiently  rare,  and  of  which  6g.  45T,  from 
a  specimen  in  the  Miitter  collection,  affbrds  a  beautiful  illnstration,  is  nearly 
always  associated  with  extra-capsular  fracture,  and  occurs  under  two  varieties 
of  form,  the  complete  and  incomplete,  of  which  the  latter  is  by  faf  the  more 
frequent.  Old  persons  only  are  subject  to  it,  and  it  is  most  common  in  those 
in  whom  the  neck  of  the  femur  is  of  inordinate  volume  in  consequence  of  the 
espansion  of  its  spongy  structure.  The  line  of  fracture  is  generally  at  the 
base  of  the  neck,  or  at  the  junction  of  the 
•     Fig.  457.  neck  with  the  shaft,  the  penetratioa  oc- 

j  ff^  cnrring  in  the  direction  of  the  anterior 

■  '  '™"  surface  of  the  bone  with  which  the  nect 

IS  more  immediately  continuous  being 
separated  from  it  behind  by  a  well  marked 
depression  and  by  the  large  ridge  con- 
necting the  two  trochanters    The  fracture 

Fig  458 
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asoallj  happens  from  the  body  being  crushed  by  ibe  falling  of  a  heavy  sub- 
stance upon  the  trunk,  while  the  chest  is  inclined  forwards,  and  the  knee 
rests  upon  a  solid  surface,  the  hip  at  the  same  time  receiving  a  severe  blow, 
as  when  a  person  is  buried  by  the  caving  iu  of  a  coal  bank ;  or,  it  may  be 
produced  by  a  fall  from  a  height  upon  the  knee,  in  which  the  weight  of  the 
body  is  violently  impelled  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  two  forces  continuing 
to  act  after  the  bony  tissues  have  given  way.  The  direction  of  the  fracture 
is  generally  oblique,  extending  from  above  downwards,  from  the  great  to  the 
small  trochanter,  both  of  which  are  not  unfrequeutly  included  in  the  injury, 
as  seen  in  fig.  458. 

The  distance  at  which  the  upper  fragment  is  buried  in  the  lower  varies 
from  a  few  lines  to  half  an  inch,  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  or  even  an  inch, 
depending  upon  the  degree  of  the  impelling  force  and  the  amount  of  expan- 
sion of  the  cancellated  structure  at  the  base  of  the  cervix.  The  compact 
substance  of  both  fragments  is  often  extensively  comminuted,  and  the  frag- 
ments themselves  are  usually  interlocked  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the 
thigh-bone  the  appearance  of  being  twisted  upon  its  axis,  the  limb  after  the 
accident  being  generally  everted,  as  iu  fracture  without  impaction,  though 
in  a  less  marked  degree. 

There  is  a  variety  of  impacted  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  in  which 
the  lower  fragment  is  impelled  into  the  reticulated  structure  of  the  upper. 
The  occurrence  is  very  rare,  and  the  amount  of  shortening  a  good  deal  less 
than  in  the  more  common  form  of  the  injury. 

The  symptoms  of  impacted  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  are  in  general 
quite  characteristic,  though  a  good  deal  of  care  is  necessary,  in  every  case,  in 
order  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis.  The  most  valuable  and  reliable  pheno- 
mena are  the  shortening  of  the  thigh,  eversion  of  the  foot,  the  ability  of  the 
patient  to  walk,  or  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  body  upon  the  thigh,  after  the 
accident,  and  the  resistance  which  the  fragments  offer  to  extension  and  coun- 
ter-extension when  an  attempt  is  made  to  restore  the  limb  to  its  natural  posi- 
tion. The  pain  is  usually  very  intense,  generally  much  more  so  than  in 
ordinary  cervical  fracture,  and  there  is  not  unfrequeutly  extensive  ecchymosis 
over  the  great  trochanter,  causing  unwonted  swelling  and  discoloration. 

The  degree  of  shortening  varies,  as  already  stated,  from  a  few  lines  to  an 
inch  or  more,  the  average  ranging  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  half  an  inch, 
which  it  rarely  exceeds.  The  eversion  of  the  foot,  although  well  marked, 
generally  exists  in  a  slighter  degree  than  in  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  bone 
without  penetration,  whether  the  injury  be  seated  on  the  oatside  or  within 
the  capsular  ligament.  The  occurrence  is  the  more  valuable  as  a  diagnostic 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  entirely  absent.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  continuity  of  the  femur  is  preserved,  the  patient  is  generally  able  to 
walk  after  the  accident,  although  not  without  much  suffering,  or,  at  all  events, 
to  bear  the  weight  of  his  body  upon  the  affected  member.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  limb  is  easily  rotated  upon  its  axis,  bent  upon  the  pelvis,  ex- 
tended, abducted,  or  addncted;  and  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  restore  it  to 
its  normal  length,  the  effort,  unless  very  powerful,  ordinarily  fails,  the  ends 
of  the  fragments  retaining  their  interlocked  position,  despite  the  extension 
and  counter-extension.  Finally,  there  is  generally,  in  addition  to  the  symp- 
toms now  described,  more  or  less  deformity,  although  this  cannot  always  be 
easily  detected  on  account  of  the  excessive  swelling,  and,  when  present,  is 
not,  of  course,  characteristic. 

What,  then,  are  the  most  important  phenomena  in  a  diagnostic  point  of 
view  ?  Beyond  all  doubt  the  shortening  of  the  thigh,  the  immobility  of  the 
limV),  the  existence  of  deformity  at  the  hip,  in  the  situation  of  the  great  tro- 
chanter, and  the  absence  of  crepitation.  When  these  signs  are  present,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  there  is  no  dislocation  of  the  ileo-femoral  joint,  nor  any 
yoL.  I. — 67 
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ordinary  fractare  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  but  fracture  of  this  portion  of  the 
bone  with  impaction  of  the  upper  fragment. 

The  prognosis  of  this  variety  of  fracture  is  much  more  favorable  than  that 
of  ordinary  fracture  of  the  cervix  ;  for  inasmuch  as  the  fragments  are  firmly 
wedged  together,  it  usually  requires  but  little  callus  to  effect  their  consolida- 
tion. Besides,  very  little  retentive  apparatus  is  usually  necessary,  the  two 
fragments  serving  as  their  own  splints.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  there 
ipust  always  remain  a  certain  degree  of  deformity,  consisting  of  slight  short- 
ening of  the  limb,  and  of  an  incurvated  state  of  the  thigh  just  below  the 
hip.  Some  permanent  lameness  may,  therefore,  reasonably  be  looked  foi 
after  the  accident,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  I  have  seen 
several  specimens  of  impacted  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  where  great 
and  irremediable  anchylosis  was  produced  by  osseous  matter  being  extended, 
in  the  form  of  bridges,  from  the  seat  of  the  injury  to  the  innominate  bone, 
immediately  around  the  acetabulum,  connecting  the  two  together  in  a  solid 
mass. 

These  protective  means  are  displayed  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  a  speci- 
men, above  depicted,  of  impacted  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  left  femur  in 
the  Miitter  collection.  The  head  and  neck  of  the  bone,  being  two  inches  and 
nearly  three-quarters  in  length,  occupy  a  horizontal  position  in  regard  to  the 
shaft,  the  neck  being  driven  into  the  cancellated  structure  of  the  latter  some 
distance  below  the  trochanters.  The  superior  third,  or  more,  of  the  shaft  if 
bent  strongly  forwards  and  outwards,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  easing  of  ne?i 
osseous  matter,  more  than  half  an  inch  in  thickness  at  the  concavity  of  the 
curve,  or  weakest  portion  of  the  femur,  and  at  a  point,  consequently,  where, 
after  such  an  accident,  the  greatest  amount  of  support  is  required.  A  large 
ledge  of  bone,  two  inches  long,  and  very  broad,  thick,  and  firm,  projects 
from  the  anterior  and  inner  aspect  of  the  superior  extremity  over  towards  the 
hip-joint,  being  connected  by  a  strong,  round  ligament,  upwards  of  two  inches 
in  length,  with  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  which  jutf 
out  as  a  remarkably  long,  slender  prominence,  more  than  twice  the  normal 
size.  An  idea  of  the  amount  of  shortening  of  the  femur  may  be  formed, 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  summit  of  the  great  trochanter  projected  fully  one 
inch  above  the  upper  border  of  the  acetabulum.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
history  of  the  case;  but,  judging  from  the  completeness  of  the  rcpAratioo, 
the  accident  must  have  occurred  many  years  before  death.  Some  degree  oj 
motion,  certainly  very  slight,  must  have  existed  both  in  the  acetabulum  and 
at  the  junction  of  the  two  fragments,  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  of  which 
was  converted  into  a  socket  into  which  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  was  re- 
ceived, a  kind  of  adventitious  membrane  having  been  interposed  between  the 
contiguous  surfaces. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  fracture,  one  important  point  is  not  to  pull  the 
ends  of  the  broken  bone  asunder  in  our  attempts  to  examine  the  case. 
Hence,  whenever  impaction  is  suspected,  the  rule  is  to  refrain  from  all  rota- 
tion and  extension.  The  nature  of  the  accident  being  properly  diagnosticated, 
the  limb  is  to  be  placed  in  an  easy  position  in  bed,  a  pillow  lying  under  the 
ham,  and  gentle,  but  steady  pressure  being  made,  by  means  of  a  compress 
and  bandage,  in  the  direction  of  the  great  trochanter,  with  a  view  of  rectify- 
ing any  deformity  that  may  exist  in  that  situation.  Generally,  no  splint  will 
be  required,  and  in  ordinary  cases  the  patient  will  be  able  to  move  about  on 
crutches  in  three  or  four  weeks. 

General  Diagnosis. — Fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  are  liable  tc 
be  mistaken  for  other  lesions,  and  it  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  import- 
ance to  the  practitioner  to  have  accurate  conceptions  of  their  real  nature, 
errors  of  dvft^uosis  here  being  always  particularly  prejudicial,  both  to  the 
patient  an4V\i^  ipiwiNXWow^t.    TVv^  ^^^^nXqw^  V\\3^  ^VvviK  ^.U^y  are  most  apt 
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to  be  confounded  are  sprains  and  dislocations  of  the  hip-joint,  and,  in  many 
cases,  ^eat  difficulty  is  also  experienced  in  deciding  whether  the  injury  is  one 
of  fracture  within  the  capsular  ligament,  or  of  fracture  exterior  to  it. 

The  symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  especially  the  intra- 
capsular, are  sometimes  closely  simulated  by  sprains  and  contusions  of  the 
hip,  causing  involuntary  obliquity  of  the  pelvis  with  apparent  shortening  of 
the  limb,  and  eversion  of  the  knee  and  foot,  along  with  excessive  pain  and 
difficulty  of  motion.  The  resemblance  is  occasionally  so  perplexing  as  to 
create  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  most  skilful  diagnostician,  and,  among  the 
less  informed,  has  often  led  to  the  most  serious  errors  of  practice,  by  the 
employment  of  harsh  means  when  the  most  mild  and  soothing  alone  were 
necessary.  The  signs  of  distinction  are  the  following:  1.  In  fracture  the 
shortening  is  real,  and  can  be  effaced  only  by  extension  and  counter-exten- 
sion ;  in  sprains  and  contusions,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  not  real,  but  apparent, 
as  may  be  proved  by  placing  the  limbs  parallel  with  each  other,  and  bringing 
the  two  iliac  crests  on  the  same  level.  2.  In  fracture  the  eversion  of  the  Jfbot 
is  complete,  the  extremity  presenting  an  appearance  characteristic  of  total 
loss  of  power ;  in  ordinary  injuries  of  the  hip  and  upper  part  of  the  thigh, 
the  eversion  is  comparatively  slight,  and  the  patient  can,  in  general,  rectify 
It  by  his  own  efforts,  although  they  may  be  productive  of  severe  distress. 
3.  In  fracture  there  is  usually  complete  abolition  of  muscular  action;  so  that 
the  thigh  can  neither  be  flexed,  extended,  nor  rotated,  however  determined 
the  attempt.  It  is  only  in  the  impacted  fracture  that  the  individual  has  still 
some  control  over  the  limb,  and  then  the  best  guide  for  avoiding  mistake  is 
the  existence  of  actual  shortening.  In  sprains  and  contusions  motion  is 
diminished,  perhaps  very  greatly,  l>ut  not  abolished. 

One  would  suppose,  at  first  sight,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult,  even  for 
an  experienced  practitioner,  to  mistake  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh- 
bones for  a  dislocation  of  its  head  upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  ilium,  yet 
numerous 'cases  are  upon  record  testifying  not  only  to  the  possibility  of  such 
an  accident,  but  to  its  actual  occurrence  in  the  hands  of  distinguished  sur- 
geons. The  only  way  to  avoid  error  is  to  remember  clearly  the  most  promi- 
nent signs  of  each  lesion.  The  subjoined  tabular  arrangement  will  serve  to 
place  the  subject  in  its  proper  light,  at  the  same  time  rendering  a  comparison 
of  these  symptoms  an  easy  task  : — 


2.  Is  most  oommoQ  in  women. 


IVTBA-CAP8nLAR.FBACTnRB.  |  IlIAC  DiSLOCATIOK. 

1.  Occurs  nearly  always  in  old  persons.  !      1.  Is  most  common  in  adult  and  middle 

;  life. 

2.  Occurs  with  equal  frequency  in  both 
sexes. 

3.  Always  produced  by  severe  force. 

4.  The  foot  is  inverted. 

5.  The  shortening  is  also  gteat,  but  can 
be  effaced  only  by  restoring  the  bone  to  its 
natural  position,  when  it  will  not  return. 


3.  Usually  the  result  of  slight  causes. 

4.  The  foot  is  strongly  everted. 

5.  There  is  great  shortening,  readily 
effaceable  by  extension  and  counter-ex* 
tension,  but  recurring  the  moment  the 
force  is  discontinued. 

(>.  Marked  crepitation  exists.  j      6.  Tliere  is  no  crepitation. 

7.  There  is  preternatural  mobility,  the  i      7.  The  bone  is  in  a  fixed  and  constrained 
ends  of  the  fragments  being  movable  upon   position, 
each  other.  I 

But  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis  of  these  affections  of  the  thigh 
and  hip  arises  from  the  embarrassment  which  the  surgeon  experiences  in 
determining  whether  the  case  be  one  of  intra-capsular  fracture^  or  fracture 
exterior  to  the  capsular  ligament.  As  the  subject  is  one  of  gr^t  practical 
consequence,  it  deserves  to  be  studied  with  unusual  care;  and  I'shall,  there- 
fore, arrange  the  principal  points  in  tabular  form : — 
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IVTRA-CAPSULAJt  FrACTUBB. 

1.  The  shortening,  alight  at  first,  gene- 
rally not  exceeding  a  third  or  half  an  inch, 
gradually  Increases  to  two  inches  and  up- 
wards. 

2.  The  crepitation  is  indistinct,  and  can 
only  be  fully  elicited  by  extension  and 
counter-extension . 

3.  Function  is  much  imiMiired,  but  not 
wholly  abolished. 

4.  The  great  trochanter,  on  rotating  the 
limb,  moves,  as  it  were,  upon  a  pivot. 


5.  The  pain  is  unreliable,  both  as  it  re- 
spects site  and  intensity,  being  generally 
most  severe  at  the  upper  and  inner  part 
of  the  thigh,  in  the  direction  of  the  small 
trochanter. 

6.  There  is  generally  little  or  no  contu- 
sion, swelling,  or  discoloration. 


EXTBA-CAPSULAB  FbACTUBB. 

1.  The  shortening  is  as  great  immedi- 
ately after  the  accident  as  it  is  at  any  time 
afterwards,  and  its  extent  also  is  usually 
less  than  in  the  intra-capsular  fracture. 

2.  Crepitation  is  uncommonly  distinct, 
being  often  loud  and  ringing,  and  is  rea- 
dily perceived  on  laying  the  hand  on  the 
trochanter  and  rotating  the  limb. 

3.  The  loss  of  i>ower  is  complete,  the  limb 
lying  in  a  helpless,  paralyzed  condition. 

4.  The  great  trochanter  is  often  partially 
separated  from  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  and 
then  but  imperfectly  obeys  the  movements 
of  the  limb. 

5.  Pain  is  unreliable,  but  generally  very 
severe,  especially  on  manipulation  or  mo- 
tion, and  seated  more  in  the  direction  of 
the  great  trochanter. 

($.  Usually  severe  contusion,  with  con- 
siderable swelling,  ecchymosia,  and  dis- 
coloration. 


Nothing  of  any  diagnostic  valae  can  be  deduced  from  a  consideration  of 
the  age  at  which  these  two  fractures  occur,  since,  as  was  previously  stated, 
both  are  met  with  almost  exclusively  after  the  fiftieth  year,  there  being  only 
a  few  well  authenticated  cases  on  record  of  its  occurrence  prior  to  that  period. 
The  same  is  true  in  relation  to  sex,  experience  having  shown  that  this  exer- 
cises much  less  influence  upon  the  production  of  these  two  varieties  of  frac- 
ture than  was  formerly  imagined.  I  am  inclined,  from  a  careful  study  of  the 
subject,  to  place  more  reliance,  in  this  respect,  upon  the  existence  of  severe 
external  injury,  as  contusion,  swelling,  and  ecchymosis,  and  upon  the  presence 
of  shortening,  than  upon  any  other  phenomena.  In  the  intra-capsniar  frac- 
ture, the  external  signs  of  injury  are  certainly,  as  a  general  rule,  exceedingly 
slight,  while  the  reverse  is  usually  the  case  in  the  extra-capsular,  the  parts 
being  nearly  always  much  bruised  and  discolored.  In  regard  to  shortening, 
it  possesses,  I  think,  great  value  as  a  diagnostic  of  the  two  lesions ;  for  it 
may  be  assumed,  on  the  one  hand,  that  when  it  is  very  slight  immediately 
after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  and  gradually  increases  afterwards,  it  depends 
upon  intra-capsular  fracture ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  when  it  is  very  con- 
siderable immediately  after  the  accident,  it  is  caused  by  extra-capsular  frac- 
ture. Rodet,  who  studied  the  subject  with  much  attention,  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  every  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  produced  by  a  fall  or 
blow  upon  the  great  trochanter,  was  of  an  extra-capsular  nature;  whereas, 
every  one  occasioned  by  a  fall  upon  the  feet,  or  by  muscular  action,  must  be 
seated  within  the  ligament.  This  conclusion,  however,  is  altogether  un- 
founded ;  in  adopting  it  we  should  be  compelled  to  assume  that  all  intra- 
capsular fractures  are  the  result  of  falls  upon  the  feet,  when  all  experience 
teaches  that  they  are  almost  invariably  produced  by  force  applied  directly  to 
the  hip. 

The  most  important  diagnostic  characters  of  the  impacted  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur,  whether  within  or  without  the  capsule,  are,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  shortening  of  the  limb,  the  absence  of  crepitation,  and  the  com- 
parative or  complete  immobility  of  the  fragments.  The  shortening  is  always 
immediate,  and  remains  permanent  in  its  original  degree,  unless  the  ends 
of  the  bone  are  rudely  drawn  asunder ;  hence  it  is  a  sign  of  an  unequivocal 
character ;  the  absence  of  crepitus  is  also  very  significant,  and  the  trivial 
moWWl^,  OT  eota^V^l^  absence  of  motion,  is  another  circumstance  of  import- 
ance T\v^  itT%«X  ^Wi^^T  \w  vQi^  ^  ^"e*^  V8>  >^x^v.  >^^  ^x^^njq.^^  '^v^  Vi<^  oaistaken 
for  a  d\s\oea\.\ow  \  \ixxV.  ^xo\a  \Xv\%  \\.  \svv3  \i^\i^\M  ^^  ^^^^^1  ^v^>:\^5^\^^^  \s^  ^ 
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careful  stady  of  its  history,  and  a  thorough  examination  and  comparison  of 
the  symptoms  characteristic  of  the  two  lesions. 


Fractare  of  the  great  trochanter. 


FRACTURES  OF  THE  GREAT  TROCHANTER. 

Fracture  of  this  bony  apophysis  may  take  place  as  an  independent  lesion, 
or  as  a  concomitant  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  outside  of  the  cap- 
sular ligament,  as  mentioned  previously,  and  as 
exhibited  in  fig.  4^9,  from  a  specimen  in  my  Fig*  459. 

collection.  As  an  independent  fracture,  it  is 
Tery  infrequent  in  comparison  with  the  other 
variety.  It  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  but 
is  chiefly  observed  in  elderly  subjects,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  direct  violence,  as  a  fall,  blow,  or 
kick,  breaking  off  the  trochanter  in  an  oblique 
direction  from  above  downwards.  The  fracture 
is  sometimes  comminuted,  the  trochanter  being 
broken  into  several  pieces,  of  irregular  size  and 
shape,  the  fragments  grating  under  the  fingers 
like  a  number  of  pieces  of  china.  It  may  also 
be  compound,  although,  in  general,  it  is  unac- 
companied by  any  wound  of  the  soft  parts. 

The  symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  great  tro- 
chanter are  generally  well  marked,  the  roost  im- 
portant consisting  in  eversiou  of  the  limb,  with 
separation  of  the  fragments,  inability  on  the  part 
of  the  patient  to  sit  down,  and  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining crepitation.  The  eversion  is  unusually 
distinct,  and  is  probably  due,  at  least  in  great 
degree,  to  the  loss  of  power  in  the  external 
rotator  muscles ;  the  limb  lies  in  a  helpless  condition,  and  no  effort  that  the 
patient  can  make  can  change  its  position.  The  broken  trochanter  is  tom- 
monly  widely  separated  from  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  and  hence  the  difficulty 
which  is  generally  experienced  in  eliciting  crepitus,  this  being  only  practicable 
by  placing  the  parts  in  apposition  with  each  other.  The  displacement  is 
either  upwards  towards  the  ilium,  or  downwards  towards  the  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium,  the  former  being  the  more  frequent.  When  the  patient  attempts 
to  nt  down  he  is  completely  foiled,  and  immediately  experiences  great  increase 
of  pain,  compelling  him  to  desist.  Most  authors  speak  of  shortening  of  the 
limb  as  a  symptom  of  this  fracture,  but,  if  shortening  really  exist,  it  can  only 
be  in  a  very  slight  degree.  More  or  less  contusion  and  ecchymosis  of  the 
soft  parts  are  usually  present. 

The  diagnostic  signs  are  the  eversion  of  the  limb,  the  loss  of  prominence 
at  the  natural  site  of  the  trochanter,  the  fixed  position  of  the  small  fragment 
on  moving  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  and  crepitus  on  approximation  of  the 
broken  ends. 

The  union  of  this  fracture  is  by  osseous  matter,  and,  unless  the  bone  is 
comminuted,  a  cure  may  reasonably  be  expected  without  any  deformity  of 
the  hip  or  impairment  of  the  functions  of  the  limb.  Considerable  difficulty, 
however,  is  generally  experienced  in  maintaining  apposition  of  the  fragments, 
and  hence  such  an  injury  always  requires  more  than  ordinary  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  attendant. 

The  treatment  consists  in  maintaining  the  limb  in  a  perfect  state  of  quietude 
by  means  of  two  long  splints,  the  foot  being  supported  in  a  perpendicular 
direction,  with  a  slight  tendency  to  eversion,  which  is  the  most  natural  posi- 
tion for  a  person  when  he  lies  on  his  back,  and,  therefore,  the  most  eU^gihle 
for  relaxing  the  external  rotator  muscles  vYxexi  \\i«t^  \&  ^It^sXiQi't^  ^\  ^^Nst^ 
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chanter.  The  broken  trochanter,  being  drawn  into  its  natural  sitaation,  h 
confined  there  by  a  soft  leather  belt,  long  ei^oagh  to  extend  ronnd  the  pelvis, 
and  furnished  with  a  sort  of  hollow  pad,  from  three  to  foar  inches  in  diameter, 
for  the  purpose  of  embracing  more  effectually  the  prominence  of  the  hip. 
Hiardly  any  extension  will  be  necessary.  If  the  soft  parts  are  much  contused, 
leeches  and  fomentations  should  be  applied  before  putting  on  the  permanent 
dressings.  After  the  patient  has  been  confined  for  a  month,  he  may  be  per- 
mitted to  exercise  on  crutches.     The  annexed  cut,  fig.  460,  represents  the 

Fig.  460. 


Sir  Aitlej  Cooper's  mode  of  treating  fractnres  of  the  great  trochanter. 

• 

mode  of  treating  fractnres  of  the  great  trochanter,  recommended  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper. 

The  great  trochanter  is  occasionally  detached  from  the  neck  and  shaft  of 
the  femur,  in  consequence  of  the  forcible  laceration  of  the  fibro-cartilage  bj 
which  it  is  connected  to  these  parts  during  its  epiphysary  state  in  early  life, 
before  the  completion  of  the  process  of  ossification.  The  accident,  which  is 
one  of  uncommon  occurrence,  is  usually  produced  by  a  severe  fall  upon  the 
hip,  and  is  always  extremely  difficult  of  diagnosis,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  seldom  much,  if  any,  appreciable  displacement.  In  most  of  the  recorded 
cases  there  has  been  much  diversity  in  the  symptoms ;  in  some,  the  patient 
was  able  to  walk  immediately  after  the  accident,  while  in  others  he  had  lost 
all  control  over  the  muscles  of  his  limb  ;  in  some,  the  foot  was  everted,  while 
in  others  it  preserved  its  natural  position,  or  was  even  inverted ;  in  all  there 
was  severe  pain,  with  considerable  swelling,  either  alone  or  conjoined  with 
ecchymosis,  at  the  site  of  injury,  and,  during  their  progress,  more  or  less 
constitutional  disturbance. 

The  best  manner  of  determining  the  diagnosis,  in  this  accident,  is  to  roAke 
the  patient  lie  on  his  back  and  incline  the  pelvis  over  the  injured  side,  while 
the  afi'ected  limb  is  thoroughly  abducted,  or  carried  away  from  the  sound  one. 
The  gluteo* femoral  muscles  being  thus  completely  relaxed,  the  trochanter,  if 
detached,  may  easily  be  pushed  into  its  natural  position,  and  crepitation 
elicited  by  rubbing  it  against  the  neck  and  shaft  of  the  femur. 

The  occurrence  of  this  accident  is  not  without  danger,  several  cases  having 
been  recorded  in  which  it  proved  fatal,  death  having  been  caused  by  extensive 
suppuration  and  constitutional  disturbance.  When  recovery  takes  place,  the 
limb  remains  for  a  long  time  weak  and  painful.  The  union,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, is  fibro-cartilaginous,  or  partly  cartilaginous  and  partly  osseous. 
The  treatment  must  be  conducted  upon  the  same  principles  as  in  ordinary 
fracture  of  the  trochanter. 
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Illustrated  by  Cases  derived  from  Hospital  and  Private  Praotioe.  Third  American,  from  the  Third 
and  revised  London  edition.    In  one  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  S28  pa^es.    $3  00. 


The  most  useful  practical  work  on  the  subject  in 
the  English  language.  —  Bs«lo»  Mtd.  and  Surg. 

JSWTMU. 


The  most  able,  and  certainly  the  most  standard 
and  practical,  work  on  female  diseases  that  we  have 
yet  wteu.^M*die0»Ckirursical  R$9Uw. 


AANOTT  (NEILL),  M.D. 
ELEMENTS    OF    PHYSICS;    or  Natural  Philosophy,  General  and  Medical 

Written  for  universal  nse,  in  plain  or  non-technical  language.  A  new  edition,  by  Isaac  Hati, 
M.  D.  Complete  in  one  octavo  volume,  leather,  of  484  pages,  with  about  two  himdred  illustra- 
tions.   S3  50.  

BIRD  (GOLDING),  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Ike. 

URINARY     DEPOSITS:     THEIR     DIAGNOSIS,    PATHOLOGY,    AND 

THERAPEUTICAL  INDICATIONS.  Edited  by  Edmund  Lloyd  Birkett,  M.  D.  A  new 
American,  from  the  Ust  and  enlarged  London  edition.  With  eighty  illuKtrations  on  wood.  In  one 
handsome  octavo  volume,  of  aoout  400  pages,  extra  cloth.    $2  75.    {Just  Ready.) 

It  eaa  scarcely  be  necessary  for  as  to  say  any  thing  i  to  the  extension  and  satisfactory  enployoMatof  oar 
of  the  merits  of  this  well-known  Treatise,  which  so  I  therapeutic  resources.  In  the  preparation  of  this 
admirably  brings  into  practical  application  the  re-  '■  new  edition  of  hie  work,  it  isoovioustbat  Dr.  Oold- 
Bults  of  those  microscopicul  and  chemical  re-  ;  ing  Bird  has  spared  no  pains  to  render  it  a  faiinfal 
searches  regarding  the  physiology  and  patholt^y  j  represenution  of  the  present  state  of  scientific 
of  the  urinary  secretion,  which  hiive  contributed  su  ,  knowledge  on  the  suuiect  it  embraces.— ^rifii A  ( 
mnch  to  the  increase  of  our  diagnostic  powers,  and  .  Fortign  Med.'Ckir.  Revitw. 


BENNETT  (J.    HUGHES),   M.  O.,   F.  A.  8.  E., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  fte. 

THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  PULMONARY  TUBERCU- 
LOSIS, and  on  the  Local  Medication  of  Pharyngeal  and  Laryngeal  Diseases  frequently  mistaken 
for  or  associated  with,  Phthisis.    One  vol.  8vo.,extra  cloth,  with  wood-cuts.   pp.  130.    $1  33. 

BARLOW  (QEOAGE  HJ,  M.  D. 
Physician  to  Guy's  Hospital,  London,  he, 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OP  MEDICINE,    With  Additions  by  D. 

P.  CoNSix,  M.  D.,  author  of  **  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Disea<«es  of  Children,"  9cc,    In  one  feaai- 
some  octavo  volume,  extra  c!oth,  of  over  000  pages.    $2  75. 

We  recommend  Dr.  Barlow*s  Manual  in  the  warm- 1  found  it  clear,  concise,  praetieal 
wt  manner  as  a  most  valaable  vade-mecum.    We  \  tea  Bi«d.aiid  Sur^.  I»«rM\« 
imre^tmd  freqmmt  oecmMioa  to  eonsalt  it,  and  have  \ 
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BUDD  (QEORGE),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.» 

ProfeMor  of  Medieine  in  Kioy'i  Collefe,  Loadoa. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER.     Third  American^  from  the  third  and 

enlarged  London  edition.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  doth,  with  four  beaatl- 
fiilly  colored  plates,  and  nmnerons  wood-cots.    pp.  500.    $3  00. 


Hai  fairly  establithed  for  itself  a  place  among  the 
elaflflical  medical  literatare  of  England..— Srt<t«A 
Fenign  M«dtee-CA«f .  R^nUtf, 


Dr.  Badd*i  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver  is 
now  a  standard  work  in  Medical  literatare,  and  dor. 
lag  the  intervals  which  have  elapsed  between  the 
saecessive  editions,  the  author  has  incorporated  into 


the  text  the  moststrikiag  novelties  which  have  cha- 
racterised the  reeoit  progress  of  hepatic  physiolofj 
«nd  pathology :  so  thataJitaoagh  the  eixe  of  the  book 
is  not  perceptibly  ohanged,  tke  history  of  liver  dis- 
eases is  made  more  complete,  and  is  kept  apoa  a  level 
with  the  progress  of  modem  science.  It  is  the  best 
work  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver  in  any  Isngasgs.— 
Lomd^n  Mtd.  Tim»»  tmd  Gaasffs. 


BUCKNILL  (J.  CJ,  M.  D.,  and        DANIEL  H.  TUKE,   M.  D.. 

Medical  Superintendent  of  the  D^on  Lunatic  Asylnm.      Visiting  Medical  OAcer  to  the  York  Retreat. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PSYCHOLOOICAL  MEDICINE;  contaiiiing  the  HiBtorT. 

Nosology,  Def  oription,  Statistics,  Dia||rnosis,  Pathology,  and  Treatment  of  INSANITY.  With 
a  Plate.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  536  pages,  extra  cloth.    S3  00. 

The  increase  ol  mental  disease  in  its  various  forms,  and  the  diflleult  questions  to  which  it  it 
eonstantly  giving  rise,  render  the  subject  one  of  daily  enhanced  interest,  requiring  oa  the  part  of 
the  physician  a  constantly  greater  familiarity  with  this,  the  most  perplexing  branch  of  his  profes- 
sion. At  the  same  time  there  has  been  for  some  years  no  work  accessible  in  this  country,  preecat* 
ing  the  results  of  recent  investigations  in  the  Diagnosis  and  Prognomis  of  Insanity,  and  the  greatly 
improved  methods  of  treatment  which  have  done  so  much  in  alleviatiag  the  condition  or  restoring 
the  health  of  the  insane.  To  fill  this  vacancy  the  publishers  present  this  volume,  assured  that 
the  distinguished  reputation  and  experience  of  the  authors  will  entitle  it  at  once  to  the  ooniidenoe 
of  both  student  and  nractitioner.  Its  scope  may  be  gathered  from  the  declaration  of  the  aathon 
that  *<  their  aim  has  oeen  to  supply  a  text  book  which  may  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  acquisition  of 
such  knowledge,  sufficiently  elementary  to  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  student,  and  sufficiently 
modem  in  its  views  and  explicit  in  its  teaching  to  suffice  for  the  demands  of  the  practitioner.*' 

BENNETT  (HENRY),  M.  D. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  UTERUS, 

ITS  CEKVIX  AND  APPENDAGES,  and  on  its  connection  with  Uterine  Disease.  To  which 
is  added,  a  Review  of  the  present  stale  of  Uterine  Pathology.  Fifth  American,  from  the  third 
English  edition.    In  one  octavo  volume,  of  about  500  pages,  extra  doth.  $3  00. 

BROWN   (ISAAC   BAKER), 

Sargeon-Acconchcar  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Ae. 

ON  SOME  DISEASES  OP  WOMEN  ADMITTING  OP  SURGICAL  TREAT- 
MENT.   With  handsome  illustrations.    One  vol.  8vo.,  extra  cloth,  pp.  276.    9L  60. 
Mr.  Brown  has  earned  for  himself  a  high  reputa- 
tion in  the  operative  treatment  of  anndrv  diieasei 
and  iaiaxies  to  which  females  are  peculiarly  subject. 
Wc  eaa  tiraly  say  of  his  work  that  it  is  an  important 


addition  to  ebstetrical  literatare.  The  operative 
saggestions  aad  contrivances  which  Mr.  Brown  de- 
■oriDcs,  exhibit  much  practical  sagacity  and  skill, 


and  merit  the  careful  attention  of  every  sargeoa- 
accoucheur. —il««oetaitMi  Journal, 


We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this  book 
to  the  CHfeful  attention  of  all  surgeons  who  make 
female  complaints  a  partof  their  study  and  practice. 
^Dublin  (^uarUrlf  Jtumtti. 


BOWMAN  (JOHN  E.),  M.  D. 
PRACTICAL  HANDBOOK  OP  MEDICAL   CHEMISTRY.    Edited  by  C. 

L.  Bloxam.  Tbtrd  American,  from  the  fourth  and  revised  Englit^h  Edition.  In  one  neat  volume, 
.royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth  with  numerous  illustrations,  pp.301.  $175.  {Now  Read^yM^y,  1863.) 
Of  this  wf  II- known  handbook  we  may  say  that 

it  r^  tains  all  its  ild  simplicity  and  clearness  of  ar- 

raagement  and  description,  whilst  it  has  received 

fWNB  the  able  editor  those  finishing  touches  which 

the  arogreis  of  chemistry  has  rendtred  necessary. — 

L^mdon  Med.  Times  and  O^uctttty  Nov.  S9,  1802. 

Nor  is  anything  hnirlcd  over,  anything  shirked; 
opea  the  book  wbrre  yon  will,  you  find  the  same 
earefal  treatment  uf  the  sub|ect  manifested,  ana  the 
best  process  for  the  attainmeat  of  the  particular  ob- 
ject la  view  lucidly  detailed  and  explained.    And 

BY  TBB  SAMS  AVTHOB. 

INTRODUCTION   TO   PRACTICAL   CHEMISTRY,   INCLUDING   ANA- 

LirSIS.  Second  American,  from  the  second  and  revised  London  edition.  With  numerous illuB- 
tratione.   In  one  neat  vol.,  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth,    pp.  298.    91  25. 


this  new  edition  is  not  merely  a  reprint  of  the  last. 
With  a  laudable  desire  to  keep  the  book  ap  to  the 
scientific  mark  of  the  present  age,  every  improve- 
ment in  analytical  method  has  been  iacrudaced.  In 
conclusion,  we  would  only  say  that,  familiar  froM 
long  acquainunce  with  each  page  of  the  former 
issues  of  this  little  book,  we  gladly  place  beaida 
them  another  presenting  ao  many  acceptable  im- 

Srovements  and  additions.— i>ii6/tii  Medical  Preu, 
an.  7,  Um.  ' 


BEALE  ON  THE  LAWS  OF  HEALTH  IN  RE- 
LATION TO  MIND  AND  BODV.    A  Series  of 
Letters  from  an  old  Practitioner  to  a  Patient.    In 
one  volusM,  royal  13mo.,  extra  doth.     pp.  SM. 
eOoeats. 

BUSHNAN'S  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  ANIMAL  AND 
YEGETABLE  LIFE ;  a  Popular  Treatise  on  the 
Fnnelions  and  Phenoxuena.  oC  Ur^anlc  Li(e.    In 


BUCKLER  ON  THE  ETIOLOGY,  PATHOLOGY. 
AND  TREATMENT  OF  FIBRO-BRONCHi' 
TI8  AND  RHEUMATIC  PNEUMONIA.  In 
oneSvo.  volume,  extra  cloth,    pp.  150.    81  8S. 

BLOOD  AND  URINE  (MANUALS  ON).  BY 
JOHN  WILLIAM  GRIFFITH,  G.  OWEN 
REESE,  AND  ALFRED  MARKWICK.  One 
thick  volume,  royal  l«mo.,  extra  cloth,  with 


one  handsome  loval  Vamo.  vo\utati^  wlXxu.  ^V>\:^A    \^«^^«*'  '^^.Aflil,   it  
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BUM8TEAD  (FREEMAN  J.)  M.  D., 
Lectarer  on  Venereal  Diamaei  at  the  Collef  e  of  Ptaysieiant  and  8urge<ini,  New  York|  4e. 

THE    PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  VENEREAL  DISEASES, 

including  the  results  of  recent  inveMigations  onon  the  subject.    With  i  I  lust  rations  on  wood.    In 
one  very  hand(K>nie  octavo  volume,  of  nearly  700  pages,  eitra  cloth ;  $3  75. 

By  far  the  moat  valuable  eontribotion  to  thia  par-  To  ram  up  all  in  a  few  worda,  this  book  laone  which 
tievlar  branch  of  practice  that  has  seen  the  light  ao  practising  phyaieian  or* medical  atudent  can  very 
within  th«*  laat  seoreof  yeara.  Hia  clear  nnd  accu-  well  afford  to  du  withoat.— ^irurteaa  Mtd.  Timet, 
rate  drscriptions  of  the  varions  fi»rms  of  venereal    Nov.  2, 1881. 

diaeaee,  and  especially  the  methods  of  treatment  he  The  whole  work  present!  a  complete  history  of 
prupuses,  are  worthy  <»f  the  hig heat  ene<»miam.  In  venereal  diaeases,  compriaing  much  interesting  and 
these  rrspecu  It  is  better  adapted  for  the  ftMisUnee  ^.laable  material  that  has  beSn  spread  through  med- 
of  the  evcry.day  praetitioner  than  any  other  with  i^al  journals  within  the  last  twoity  years-the  pe- 
which  we  are  acquainted  la  variety  of  methoda  ,4^  „f  ^„y  ejrperimenU  and  inveitlgations  on  the 
nrnpnaed,  m  minuteness  of  direcuon,  guided  by  care-  „bject-the  wh^le  carefally  digeate?  by  the  aid  of 
?al  di.erirainau.in  of  vary  ng  forma  and  cumplica-  the  author*,  exten.ive  personal  experience,  and 
tions,  we  write  down  the  b«K.k  a.  nn.urpasted.  It  offered  to  the  prufrsuon  in  an  admirable  form!  Its 
la  a  work  which  should  be  in  the  p.>Me.>i..n  "f  every  coropleteneM  la  Mcured  by  good  plate*,  which  are 
practiUoncr—CAicogo  Med.  Journal.  Nov.  V»l.        e.pecially  full  in  the  anati'my  of  the  genital  organs. 

Tne  f<iregoing  admirable  volume  comes  to  ua,em-  We  have  examined  It  with  great  sadsfactinnf  and 
bracing  the  whole  subject  of  sy philology,  rea«ilviog  ,  congratulate  the  medical  pr(»fession  in  America  on 
many  a  di>ubt,  correcting  and  cimfirmin*  many  an  '  the  nationaliiy  of  a  w«)rk  that  may  fairly  be  sailed 
enteruined  opinion,  and  in  our  estimation  the  best,  '  original. — Berkskirt  Mtd.  Jonmmlf  Dee.  Ib61. 
eoropletest,  fullest  monograph  on  this  subject  in  our  one  thing,  however,  we  are  impelled  to  say,  that 
language.  As  far  as  the  author',  labor,  tnem^lve.  1  ^^  have  mSt  witb  no  other  bookon  .yphili.,  in  the 
are  coneemed,  we  feel  it  a  dutv  to  m v  that  he  has  Bnjfij.h  language,  which  gave  .0  full,  clear,  and 
not  only  exhauated  hi.  .ubject,  but  he  ha.  presented  impartial  view7of  the  impJrunt  subjrets  on  wnioh 
to  us,  without  the  alighteat  hyperbole,  the  beat  di-    ,1  treat..    We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  es- 

Seated  treatiae  on  these  diaeases  in  our  langusge  .  pre.,iag  our  aatisfactifm  with  the  fall  and  perapiea- 
[e  haa  carried  it.  literature  down  to  the  present  ,  ouamaSuer  in  which  the  .ubject has  been  presented, 
moment,  and  has  schieved  hi.  u.k  in  a  maniier  ^^j  the  careful  attention  to  minute  deuil.,  uo  um- 
which  caunot  but  redound  to  hi.  credit—Bna**  ful-nottosayindi.pcnsable— in  a  practical  ireatise. 
Amtrienn  Joummif  Oct.  IWI.  j  i^  eonclusion,  if  we  may  be  pardtmed  the  use  of  a 

We  believe  thia  treatiM  will  come  to  be  recarded  phrase  now  become  stereotyped,  but  whieh  we  here 
as  high  authority  in  thi.  branchof  medic* I  practice,  !  employ  in  all  aeriouuieu  and  aincrrity,  we  do  not 
and  wr  oordiall^  commend  it  to  the  favorable  notice  •  hesitate  to  expreaa  the  opinion  that  Dr.  Bumstead's 
of  our  brethren  m  the  profeautm.  For  our  own  part,  -  TreatiM  tm  Venereal  Diaeaaes  is  a  **  work  withoat 
we  canilidly  confess  that  we  have  rrceivcti  uany  which  no  medical  library  will  hereafter  br  consi- 
new  ideas  from  its  perusal,  as  well  as  imKlified  many  ;  dered  romplete.''— £o«<0M  JIficf.aatf  5«rg.  Jcummif 
views  which  we  have  long,  and,  as  we  now  thins  ■  Sept.  6,  lb6I. 
erroneously  entertained  on  the  subject  01  syphilis.  | 


BARCLAY  (A.  W.),  M.  D., 

Assistant  Physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  Ace. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  DIAGNOSIS ;   beioff  an  Analysis  of  the  Signs 

and  Symptoms  of  Disease.    Secrnid  American  froin  the  second  and  reviited  London  edition.    In 
one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  4^1  pages.   92  25. 

The  demand  for  a  schxkI  edition  of  this  work  hhows  that  the  vacancy  which  it  attempts  to  sup- 
ply ha>  l>een  recognised  by  the  profession,  and  that  the  eflbrts  of  the  author  to  meet  the  waiii  have 
been  >ucct'si*ful.  The  revision  which  it  ha:*  enjoyed  will  render  it  better  adapted  than  before  to 
aflbrd  u>»>i:<tance  to  the  learner  in  the  prosecution  ol  his  studios,  and  to  itu;  practitioner  who  requires 
a  convenient  and  accessible  manual  for  speedy  reference  in  the  exigencies*  of  bin  daily  duties.  For 
this  latter  purpose  its  complete  and  extensive  Index  renders  it  e>*pecially  valuable,  ode  ring  fuoilities 
for  immedmtely  turning  to  any  class  of  symptom:*,  or  any  variety  of  disean;. 

The  task  of  composing  such  a  w<»rk  is  neither  an  1  We  hope  the  volume  will  have  an  extensive  cir* 
easy  nor  a  light  one ;  but  Dr.  Barclay  has  performed  I  ealation,  not  among  students  of  medicine  ouly,  but 
it  in  a  munucr  which  meets  our  mo.t  unqualified  1  practitioner,  aim.  They  will  never  regret  a  faith- 
approbatton.    He  i.  no  mere  theori.t;  he  know.  hi.  ■  fal  study  of  itspages.—Ctaetanafi Laaeef. 

work  thoroughly,  and  in  attompling  I"  5e«£>nn ]«.  i     An  imporunt  acquiaition  to  medieal  literUure. 
haanot exceeded hiapowrers.—jBrilljAillftf.JoMniaZ. ,  1*  ,--  —LfW  «r  m-J  -.-,»  i^.ti,  /,««  »k.  „«..  ..„_ 


ipowers.—lfrilfja  Mta.Joummi. ,  u  „  ^  ^^^^  ^f  higti  merit,  both  from  the  vast  iin- 

venture  to  predict  that  the  work  will  be  de-  !  P<>t»»c«  of  tae  .abject  npim  which  it  treat.,  and 

lly  popular,  and  wxur  become,  like  Watson*.  :  *»■«  f'om  the  rral  ability  di.played  in  »'■  elHbora- 

ice,  lui  indispensable  necessity  to  the  practi- ;  ^»<»-    '»  conclusion,  let  us  bespeak  for  tliis  volume 


We 

aervedly 

Umr^^\'^.'A?M7d.'j»u^r.  '  "^         ''  I  that  attention  of  every  student' of  our  art  whim  it 

ISO  richly  deserves  -  that  place  in  cverr  medical 
An  inestimable  work  of  reference  for  the  youna    library  which  it  can  ao  well  adorn.. -riai»«M<«r 
praetitioner  and  8tudent.^iVia«4«tii«  Mtd.  Jonmal.  I  Mtdieml  JounuU. 


BARTLETT  (ELI8HA),  M.  D. 

THE  HISTORY,  DIAGNOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT  OP  THE  FEVERS 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  A  new  and  revised  edition.  By  Alonzo  Claki  .  M.  D.,  Prof, 
of  Pathology  and  Practical  Medicine  in  the  N.  Y.  College  ofPhjsicians  and  Surgeons,  &c.  la 
one  octavo  volume,  of  fix  himdred  pages,  extra  cloth.    Price  S^  00. 


It  is  a  work  of  great  practical  valneand  interest, 
eontuining  much  that  is  new  relative  to  the  several 
diseaaea  of  whieh  it  treats,  aad^  with  the  additions 
of  the  editor,ia  fally  up  to  tha  Uaies.  Thedistiaet- 
ive  features  of  the  diflercat  foma  of  fever  are  plainly 
and  foreihly  mirtrayed.aad  the  lineaof  desaareatioo 
carefully  ann  aeearateiy  drawn,  and  to  theAmeri- 
eaa  practitioner  iaa  more  valaable  and  safe  guide 
than  any  work  on  fever  extant.— 04is  iUd.  and 


4tood  deservedly hirh  since  Its  first  publieatfnn.  It 
will  be  seen  that  it  nns  now  reached  ita  fourth  edi- 
tion under  the  superviaioa  of  Prof.  A.  Clark,  a  gen- 
tleman who,  from  the  nature  of  his  studies  and  pur- 
suits, ia  well  ealeuiated  to  appreciate  and  discuss 
themaav  intrieatoanddiAcuit  questions  in  patho- 


logy.   His  annotations  add  muen  to  me  intrreii  of 
the  work,  and  have  brought  it  well  up  to  the  eoa<Lv- 
tioa  of  Ua  aewafea  aa  W  aa\«Xa%x  »aKi  ^x«m.tC(.  «Kt 
Burr  Jamrmmi.  \  la  T«iaid  to  Vh\a  aVaaa  ^  ^SiaftaMaw— &««XW%<«^  HL^A. 


furr  jamrmmi.  v  in  <ciS^«<»  «>  \a\a  axaa 

ThiM exeelleat  jMRflfiapk  oa  fekrito  dlMMe,  kaa\  "^  »»vB*  Je»v«al. 


6  BLANGHARD  9d  LEA'S   MEDIGAL 

BAANDE  (WM.  T.)  D.  C.  L.,  An>  ALFRED  8.  TAYLOR,  M.  D..  F.  R.  8. 

Of  her  Majeaty '■  Mint,  4e.  Profeaior  of  Chemistry  and  Medieal  Jnriapnidenee  in 

Ouy>a  Hoqiital. 

CHEMISTRY.     In  one  handsome  8vo.  yolame  of  696  pages,  extra  cloth.    $3  50. 

{Noiff  Ready,  May,  1863  ) 

«  Having  been  enga^d  in  teaching  CbemiMry  in  this  Metropolis,  Ihe  one  for  a  period  of  forty, 
and  the  other  for  a  period  oi  thirty  yrars,  it  has  appeared  to  ua  that,  id  spite  of  the  number  of  books 
already  existing,  there  wa^*  room  for  an  additional  volume,  which  should  be  e^tpecially  adapted  for 
the  U!<e  of  studontt*.  Id  preparing  i^uch  a  volume  tor  the  press,  we  have  endeavored  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  student  in  the  present  day  lias  much  to  learn,  and  but  a  short  time  at  his  di^^posal  for 
the  acquisition  of  this  learning.*' — Authors*  Prefacb. 

In  reprinting  this  volume,  its  passage  through  the  press  has  been  superinteoded  by  a  competent 
chemist,  who  has  sedulously  endeavored  to  secure  the  accuracy  so  necessary  in  a  work  of  this 
nature.  No  notes  or  additions  have  been  introduced,  but  the  publishers  haveliieen  favored  by  the 
authors  with  some  corrections  and  revisions  of  the  first  twenty-one  chapters,  which  have  been  doly 
inserted. 

In  so  progressive  a  science  as  Chemistr}',  the  latest  work  always  has  the  advantage  of  prefenting 
the  subject  as  modified  by  the  results  of  the  latest  investigations  and  discoveries.  That  tnis  advan- 
tage has  been  made  the  most  of,  and  that  the  work  possesses  superior  attractions  arising  from  its 
clearness,  simplicity  of  style,  and  lucid  arrangement,  are  manifested  by  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  the  Englibh  medical  press. 

It  needfi  no  great  sagacity  to  foretell  that  this  book  and  left  at  the  aifeetatlOB,  mystiefsm,  and  obsewlty 

will  be,  literally,  the  Handbook  ia  Chemistry  of  the  which  pervade  eome  late  chemical  treatise*.    Thas 

stadent  and  practitioner.    For  cleamem  of  langaage,  coneelred,  and  worked  oat  in  the  most  sturdy,  com- 

accaracy  of  description,  extent  of  Information,  and  mon  sense  method,  this  book  gives,  in  the  clearest  and 

ftreedom  from  pedantry  and  mysticism  of  modem  most  summary  method  posBlble,  all  the  facts  and  doe- 

ehemlHtry,  no  other  text-book  eomesinto  competition  trines  of  chemistry,  with  more  especial  reference  Id 

with  It.    The  result  Is  a  work  which  for  fulness  of  the  wants  of  the  medical  student.— .£onoC<m  Mtdieal 

matter,  for  Inddliy  of  arrangement,  for  clearness  of  Times  and  OatetU,  Nor.  29, 1802. 

siTle,  Is  as  yet  without  *  rival.    And  long  will  it  be  jf  ^^  ^,^  ^^t  very  much  mistaken,  this  book  will 

^ihont  s  riral.    For,  although  with  the  necessary  ^ccapy  a  place  which  none  has  hitherto  held  among 

adrnnce  of  cheml«»l  knowledge  addenda  will  be  re-  chemlats;  for,  by  avoiding  the  errors  of  prerlouf  an- 

quired  there  will  be  Utile  to  take  away.    The  funda-  thors,  we  hare  a  work  which,  for  its  size,  is  certainly 

jaentalexcellencesofthebook  will  remain  preserj-  the  most  perfect  of  any  In  the  EnglUh  Isn^iagv. 

Ing  It  for  years  to  come,  what  it  nowls,  the  best  guide  There  are  ieveral  points  to  be  noted  in  this  toIuom 

to  the  study  of  ChemUtry  yet  glren  to  the  world.—  ^hich  separate  it  widely  from  any  of  its  compeer*- 

Lnndfm  LancH,  Dec.  20.  1862.  n.  wide  application,  not  to  the  medical  student  only. 

Most  aMuredly,  time  has  not  abated  one  whit  of  the  nor  to  the  student  in  chemistry  merely,  but  to  erery 

fluency,  the  vigor,  aod  (he  clearncsti  with  which  they  branch  of  science,  art,  or  commerce  which  is  in  any 

not  ouly  hare  compocied  the  work  before  us,  hut  have,  WHy  connected  with  the  domain  of  chemlAtry. — Lv»* 

so  to  say,  cleared  the  ground  for  it,  by  hitting  right  donMed.  Beview^  Feb.  lSt>3. 


BARWELL  (RICHARD,)  F-  R.  C.  S., 
Assistant  Surgeon  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  &e. 

A  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  JOINTS.    Illustrated  with  engniT- 

ings  on  wood.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  about  500  pages,  extra  cloth ;  $S  00. 
At  the  outset  we  may  state  that  the  work  is  i  ing  and  faithful  delineations  of  disease. — London 


worthy  of  much  praise,  and  hears  evidence  of  much  I  Mid.  Timts  and  Craxttte,  Feb.  0,  IMl. 
thoughtful  and  careful  inquiry,  and  here  and  there  Thj,  volume  will  be  welcomed,  as  the  record  of 
of  no  slight  onginaluy .  We  have  already  carrit  d  ^^^^  Ykontzi  research  and  careful  in  vestintiim  into 
this  notice  further  than  we  intended  to  do,  but  not  the  nature  and  treatment  of  a  most  important  ciaia 
to  the  extent  the  work  deserves.  We  can  only  add,  I  ^f  disorders.  We  cannot  conclude  thiW  notice  of  a 
that  the  peruaal  of  it  has  afforded  us  great  pleasure.  |  valuable  and  useful  book  without  calling  attention 
The  author  has  evidently  worked  very  hard  at  his  t^  the  amount  of  btmiifidt  work  it  contains.  It  is  no 
subject,  and  his  investigations  nto  the  Physiology  ;  .ij^tl  matter  for  a  volume  to  show  labori<»us  inves- 
and  Pathology  of  Joints  have  been  earned  on  in  a  tigari(,ii,  nnd  at  the  same  time  original  thought,  on 
manner  which  entitles  him  to  be  listened  to  with  '  ^ixe  p^rt  of  its  author,  whom  we  may  congratulate 
attention  and  respect.  We  must  not  omit  to  men-  ^^  t„e  successful  completion  of  his  arduous  tnsk^ 
tion  the  verv  adrairnble  plates  with  which  the  vo-  Londoa  Lanft,  March  9,  IHJl. 
lume  IS  enriched.    \\  e  seldom  meet  with  such  strik-  !  ' 


CARPENTER  (WILLIAM   B.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  &c., 

Examiner  in  Physiology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  London. 

THE  MICROSCOPE  AND  ITS  REVELATIONS.      With  an  Appendix  con- 

taining  the  Applications  of  the  Microscope  to  Clinical  Medicine,  &c.  By  F.  G.  Smith.  M.  D. 
Illustrated  by  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  beautiful  engravings  on  wood.  In  one  large  and  verf 
handsome  octavo  volume,  of  724  pages,  extra  cloth,  $4  50. 

The  great  importance  of  the  microscope  as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  and  the  number  of  micrt>sco- 
pists  who  are  also  physicians,  have  induced  the  American  publishers,  with  the  author's  approval,  to 
add  an  Appendix,  carefully  prepared  by  Professor  Smith,  on  the  applications  of  the  instrument  to 
clinical  medicine,  together  with  an  account  of  American  Microscopes,  their  modifications  and 
accessories.  This  portion  of  the  work  is  illustrated  with  nearly  one  hundred  wood-cuts,  and,  it  if 
hoped,  will  adapt  the  volume  more  particularly  to  the  use  of  the  American  student. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  Carpenter's  i     The  additioaa  by  Prof.  Smith  rive  it  a  positive 

{previous  writings  on  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physio-  claim  upon  the  profeHioa,  for  whieh  we  doubt  aot 
Of  Ft  will  full  v  understand  how  vast  a  store  of  know-  he  will  reeeive  their  aiaeere  thanks.  Indeed,  we 
ledge  he  is  able  to  bring  to  hear  upon  so  comprehen-  know  not  where  the  atndent  of  medicine  will  find 
live  a  subject  as  the  revelations  of  the  microscope ;  such  a  complete  and  aatiafaetory  collection  of  miero- 
and  even  those  who  Yvave  no  v^^vVoxls  %.^<vu%\»Xui^^'v  ^co^vq  faeta  bearing  npon  pkyaiology  and  practieal 
with  the  conatTucUon  or  asea  ot  \\^\«  VfiaVranvwtXA  tftiA\^\^^%%Nafc^«»L\a^aj»<^LVa.\^\<>^>%mith>«  apn»iidi»; 
will  find  abnndanceo{\nfoTmtiVvon«v^uv«^«A\u€V«»x\ ^aA>\i\%QS.\\a«\\A\^«fe^ 
and  simple  language.— Med.  Timss  a*d  <^«sm.\^<»xo^  >^^<iwia^--l-««ft*w»* '-*'-* -^    * 


AND  80IENTIFI0   PUBLICATIONS. 


CARPENTER  (WILLIAM  B.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8., 

Examiner  in  Phjriiolof  7  lud  CompuatiTe  Aaatomy  in  the  UniTonity  of  London. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOOT;  with  their  chief  appUoations  to 

Fsycfauiu^,  Pathulogy,  Therapeutic»f  Hyfpenei  and  Forenffio  Medicine.  A  new  American,  from 
tiie  latft  and  revi^d  London  edition.  With  nearly  three  hundred  illantrations.  Edited,  with  addi- 
tion>«)  bv  FRANC18  Gurnet  Smith,  M.  D.,  ProfesiN>r  of  the  Infttitutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Mcdicai  College,  Sec.  In  one  very  large  and  beautiful  octavo  volume,  ol  about  nine  hundrad 
large  puge»,  handiiomely  printed  and  Btrongiy  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands.    S4  75. 

For  upwards  of  thirteen  years  Dr.  Carpenter's;  Tneslorize  this  great  work  wonld  be  snperflaoas. 
work  has  been  coniidered  by  the  profession  gene- 1  We  should  ob8«rve,  however,  that  in  this  edition 
rally,  both  in  this  country  and  England,  aa  the  moat'  the  author  has  remodelled  a  large  portion  of  the 
valuable  compendium  on  the  subjeet  of  physiology  former,  and  the  editor  has  added  mucn  matter  of  la- 
in our  laoKUhge.  Thisiliatinctionitoweatothe  high  terest,  especially  In  the  form  of  illustrations.  We 
attainments  and  unwearied  iiiduatry  of  its  aceom-    may  confidently  recommend  it  as  the  most  complete 

r)lishodaurhnr.    The  present  edition  (which, like  the    work  on  Human   Physiology  in  our  language*— 
ast  Americun  one,  was  prepared  by  the  author  him-    HontJum  M*d.  and  Surg.  Journal. 
sclO,  is  the  result  of  aueh  extensive  revisicn,  that  it       jhe  most  complete  work  on  the  seienoe  in  oar 
may  almoat  be  con.  dered  a  new  work.    \Ve  need   language.-^m.  ^.d.  J<mrm«J. 
hardly  lay,  in  concluilmg  this  bnefnotice,  that  while       J:,  .  ^ 

the  work  is  indinpenauble  to  every  stndcnt  of  medi- 1     The  moat  complete  work  now  extant  in  oar  Ian- 
eine  in  this  country,  it  will  amply  repay  the  practi-   <oage. — N.  O.  M*a.  BMguUr. 
tioner  for  its  perusal  by  the  interest  ana  value  of  its       The  best  text-book  m  the  language  on  this  es- 
fmUntM^^Bcstoa  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Joumai.  tenaive  subject London  Mtd.  Ttm€». 

This  is  a  standard  work— the  text-book  used  by  ah '  ^^i^PjTy  «yciop«»»*  of  this  branch  of  scienes. 
medical  students  who  read  the  English  language. '.  ~~^-  "•  *«d.  rims«. 

It  has  passed  through  several  editions  in  order  to  The  profession  of  this  eonntry,  and  perhaps  also 
keep  pace  wirh  ^he  rapidly  growing  science  of  Ph^*-  nf  Rnnipe,  haveanxionsly  andfor  some  time  awaited 
siohigy.  Nothing  need  be  said  in  ita  praise,  for  its  the  annonneement  of  this  new  edition  of  Carpenter's 
merits  arc  univeraaliy  known;  we  have  nothing  to  Human  Physiology.  His  former  editions  have  for 
say  of  its  defects,  for  they  only  appear  where  the  many  years  been  almost  the  only  text-book  on  Phy* 
science  of  which  it  treats  is  incomplete.— ir<««ni  siology  in  all  our  medical  schools,  and  itseirenla- 
Laneti.  tion  among  the  profession  has  been  unsurpassed  by 

The  moat  complete  exposition  of  physioUigy  which   "7  ^^rk  in  any  department  of  medical  aeienee. 
any  language  can  at  present  give— J5rti.  and  >-of .       "  "  ^V^  anneceasarv  for  us  to  speak  of  this 
Mid.-Ckirurg.  lUvuw.  ^*»f^  »•  »»•  ««"*•  would  justify     the  mere  an- 

nouncement of  Its  appearance  will  afford  thehichest 

Thegreiitrst,  the  most  relmhle,  and  the  best  b«>ok  pleasure  to  every  student  of  Physiolf^y,  while  ita 
on  the  subject  which  we  know  of  in  the  English  perusal  will  be  of  infinite  service  in  advancing 
language. — Stttho^cofo.  ,  physiological  science.— 04to  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum . 

BT  TBI  SAXI  AUTHOK. 

ELEMENTS  (OR  5IANUAL)  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  INCLUDING  PHYSIO- 

LOGICAL  ANATOMY.  Second  American,  from  a  new  and  revibed  London  edition.  With 
one  hundred  and  ninety  illu>tration8.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  leather,  pp.  566. 
$3  00. 


BT  THB  8AMB  AUTHOR. 

PRINCIPLES  OP  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY.    New  American,  from 

(he  FuiiriH  and  Revised  London  editii>n.     In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  over 
three  hundred  beautiful  iIlu:«tration:rii.    pp.  752.    Extra  cloth,  S5  25. 

This  book  should  not  only  be  read  bat  thoroughly  ;  no  man,  we  believe,  eonid  have  brouant  to  so  snc- 
stndied  by  every  nirmtier  of  the  profession.  None  cessfal  an  issue  as  Dr.  Carpenter.  It  required  for 
are  to<»  wise  or  old,  to  be  benefited  thereby.  But.  its  production  a  physiologist  at  once  deefiiy  read  in 
especially  to  the  younger  class  would  we  cordially  the  labors  ot  fithers.  ea|mble  of  taking  a  general. 
QommenU  it  asltesi  filled  of  any  work  in  the  English  1  critical, and  anprejudiced  view  of  tn<»se  labors,  ana 
language  to  qualify  them  for  the  reoepti<in  and  com-  ,  of  combining  ihe  varied,  iieteroveneiiuk  imiterials  at 
prehension  of  those  truths  which  are  dailv  being  de-  \  his  dismisul,  so  as  to  fi)rm  an  hariu«>i.iiius  whole, 
veloped  in  physm'ogy . — Medical  Coun*9llor.  .  We  feel  that  this  abstiactcan  give  the  leuder  a  very 

Without  pretending  to  it,  it  Is  an  encyclopedia  of  i  \fP^^^/9}  »<*«»  "^  the  fulness  of  thik  work,  and  no 
the  subject,  accurat7and  complete  in  all  respects-  >  "ea  of  lU  unity,  of  the  admirable  ma-ner  in  which 
a  truthful  reflection  of  the  advanced  Htate  at  which    material  has  been  brought,  from  the  moat  various 

the  science  has  now  srrived.— i>i>6<w  Q^irttWf   •o'»ro/V**'*^''"'*"®*'^*"*®""y*^*'*°*V»I'*  **•.•  ^"****' 

Joumai  0/  Medical  SeUnco.  ,  «*y,«f  *^«  reas«>ning  it  contains,  or  of  the  elMmess 

.,,  -  i...    .^  j.*L      ,  of  language  in  which  the  whole  IS  clothed.    Not  the 

A  truly  mHgnificentw..rk-in  Itself  a  perfect  phy-1  pyyfp^i,,;  ,„iy    but  the  scientific  world  at  large, 

siological  study .-/l«a*tfig»«  Abstract.  \  ^^.t  f^ol  deeply  indebted  to  Dr  Car;>f mer  for  this 

This  work  sunds  without  its  fellow.    It  is  one,  a  rent  work.    It  must,  indeed,  add  iiigely  even  to 

few  men  in  Europeeonld  have  undertaken;  it  is  one  (  nia  high  reputation. — Mtdical  Tinu* . 

BT  THS  SAMS  AITTHOB.     {Prepartmg,) 

PRINCIPLES  OP  GENERAL  PHYSIOLOGY,   INCLUDING    OUQANIC 

CHEMISTRY  AND  HISTOLOGY.     With  a  General  .Sketch  of  the  Vegetabfc  aiid  Auimnl 
Kingdom.    In  one  laige  and  very  hand^rae  octavo  volume,  with  several  hundred  it!u>' rations. 

BT  THB  IAMB  AirTMOB. 

A  PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  THE  USE  OP  ALCOHOLIC  \ilQBQ«^&  \^  ^ec^^MCft. 

ANI>  DISEASE.    New  edition,  with  a  Prafmcx  b^  D.  ? .  Oon\>\T..  \^.\i..  •xi^i  «T.\N»w».>5«i»  A 
BcieuUSc  wordB.    ineaeMftt  Iteio.  Toliiiiie,esu%Q!U)ilk.   ^.  V1%.    ^cnnx*^. 


BLANOHARD  dt  LEA'S  MKDIOAIt 


CONDIE  (D.  F.)|  M.  D.,  Ue. 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN.   Kftfc 

edition,  revised  and  augmented.  In  one  lange  volume,  8vo.,  estra  clotk,  of  over  ISO  pages.  $3  25. 

In  presenting  a  new  and  revised  edition  oi  this  favorite  work,  the  publishers  have  only  to  Hate 
that  tne  author  has  endeavored  to  render  it  in  every  respect  "a  complete  and  Authftii  ezpo»ition  of 
the  pathology  and  therapeutics  of  the  maladies  incident  to  the  earlier  sta^^es  of  existence— a  foil 
and  exact  account  of  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood."  To  accomplish  this  he  has  subieeied 
the  whole  work  to  a  careful  and  thorough  revision,  rewriting  a  considerable  portion,  and  adding 
several  new  chapters.  In  this  manner  it  if>  hoped  that  any  denciencies  which  may  have  previously 
existed  have  been  supplied,  that  the  rc^cent  labors  of  practitioners  and  observers  have  been  tbo 
roughly  incorporated,  and  that  in  every  ^int  the  work  will  be  found  to  maintain  the  high  reputatioi 
it  has  enjoyed  as  a  complete  and  thoroughly  practical  book  of  relerenoe  in  iniantile  anectioos. 

A  few  notices  of  previous  editions  are  subjoined. 

We  proBooneed  the  ftrst  edition  to  be  tke  beat 
work  on  the  diseases  of  children  in  the  Bafliil 
language,  and,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  bcea 
pablithed,  we  still  regard  it  in  that  light.— JiMlcai 
Exmmitur, 

The  value  of  works  by  native  anthers  on  the  dis- 
eases whiek  the  physieian  is  ealled  apon  toeonbali 
will  be  appreciated  by  all ;  and  the  work  of  Dr.  Cea- 
die  has  gained  for  itself  the  eharaeter  of  a  safe  gafali 
for  students,  and  a  nsefal  work  for  eoasaltatim  by 
those  engaged  in  practice. — N.  Y.  Mtd.  IYmm. 

This  is  the  fonrth  edition  of  this  deservedly  pops* 
lar  treatise.  Darins  the  interval  since  the  last  edi- 
tion, it  has  been  saDjeeted  to  a  thorough  revisioa 
by  the  author;  and  all  new  obeervatioBs  in  As 
pathology  and  therapeaties  of  ehildren  have  beea 
Ineladed  in  the  present  volame.  As  we  said  before, 
we  do  not  know  of  a  better  book  on  diaeases  cf  chil- 
dren, and  to  a  large  part  of  its  reeossmeadations  ws 
yiela  an  anhesitating  eonemrrenee. — Bt^mi^  Mtd. 

Perhaps  the  most  fall  and  complete  work  now  bs> 
fore  the  profession  of  the  United  States;  indeed,  ws 


Dr.  Oondie's  scholarship,  aenmen,  industry,  and 
practieai  sense  are  manifested  in  this,  as  In  all  his 
numerous  contributions  to  science. — Dr.  Holm*»*8 
Btport  to  lA«  Amtrietm  Mtdieai  AssceiaHtm, 

Taken  as  a  whole,  in  our  Judgment,  Dr.  Oondie*s 
Treatise  is  the  one  from  the  perusal  of  which  the 
practitioner  in  this  country  will  rise  with  the  great- 
est satisfaetion. — Wttum  Journal  of  MMdicino  mmd 
8nrg$ry. 

One  of  the  best  works  upon  the  Diseases  of  Cliil- 
dren  in  the  English  language. — W$9Um  jAme9t. 

We  feel  assured  from  actual  experience  that  no 
physician's  library  can  be  complete  without  a  copy 
of  this  work.— J^.  Y.  Journal  of  MtdUim, 

A  veritable  pediatric  eneyclopmdia,  and  an  honoi 
ts  American  medical  literatare.^ — Ohio  Modital  and 
Surgical  Journal. 

We  feel  persuaded  that  the  American  medical  pro* 
fession  will  soon  regard  it  act  only  as  a  very  good, 
bat  as  the  vxxt  bsst  «  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Diseases  of  Children."— ^SMfieaa  Mtdieal  Jeumal . 

In  the  department  of  infantile  therapeutics,  the 
work  of  Dr.  Condie  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
whieh  hua  been  published  in  the  English  language. 
"•'Tho  Sutkoteopo, 


oiay  say  in  the  English  language.  It  ia  vastly  sapi^ 
rior  to  moat  of  its  predeeessora.— IVniMylssaia  utd. 


Journal. 


CHRI8TI80N  (ROBERT),  M.  D.,  V.  P.  R.  S.  E.,  Ike. 
A  DISPENSATORY;  or.  Commentary  on  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  Great 

and  the  United  States ;  comprisin^p  the  Natural  History,  Description,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Ac- 
tions, (/sci*,  and  Doses  of  the  Articles  of  the  Materia  Medica.  Second  edition,  revised  and  im- 
proved, with  a  Supplement  containing  the  most  important  New  Remedies.  With  copious  Add>> 
tions,  and  two  hundred  and  thirteen  large  wood-engravings.  By  R.  Eolxsfkld  GaimTH,  M.  D. 
In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume, extra  cloth,  otover  1000  pages.  93  SO. 


COOPER  (BRANSBY  B.),  F.  R.  8. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SUROBRT. 

in  one  very  large  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  750  pages.   $3  00. 


COOPER  ON  DISLOCATIONS  AND  FRAC- 
TURES OF  THE  JOINTS.— Edited  bfEuAMSBT 
B.  Coorxx,  F.  R.  8.,  &c.  With  addiUoual  Ob- 
servations by  Prof.  J.  C.  Waxush.  A  new  Arne- 
riean  edition.  In  one  handsome  oetavo  volume, 
extra  cloth,  of  about  500  pages,  with  nnmeroas 
illustrations  on  wood.    S3  9S. 

COOPER  ON  THE  ANATOMY  AND  DI8KASES 
OF  THE  BREAST,  with  twentv-fiTeMiiceilane- 
oas  and  Surgical  Papers.  One  laive  volnme,  im- 
perial 8vo.,  extra  oloth,  with  858  figures,  on  35 
plates.    «8  50. 

OOOPER  ON  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  DIS- 
EASES OF  THE  TESTIS,  AND  ON  THE 
THYMUS  GLAND.  One  vol.  imperial  8vo.,  ex- 
tra cloth,  with  177  figures  on  89  plates.    92  00. 


COPLAND  ON  THE  CAUSES,  NATURE,  AND 
TREATMENT  OF  PALSY  AND  APOPLEXY. 

In  one  volume,  royal  18mo.,  extra  cloth,  pp.  SH. 
80  cents. 

CLYMER  ON  FEVRRSiTHEIR  DLA6NOSIS, 
PATHOLOGY,  AND  TREATMENT.  In  am 
octavo  volame,  leather,  of  600  pagea.    91  50. 

COLO.MBAT  DE  L'ISERE  ON  THE  DISEASES 
OF  FEMALES,  and  on  the  special  Hygieae  of 
their  Sex.  Translated,  with  many  Notes  and  A^ 
ditions,  by  C.  D.  Mnies,  M.  D.  Second  edIUon, 
revised  and  improved.  In  one  large  volame,  oe- 
tavo, leather,  with  numerous  wooo-euts.  pp. — 
•3  50. 


CARSON  (JOSEPH),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

SYNOPSIS  OP  THE  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  MATERIA  USDIOA 

AND  PHARMACY,  delivered  in  the  Univeraity  of  Penntylvwiia. 


CURLINQ   (T.    BJ,   F.  R.S., 

Snrgeon  to  the  London  Hospital,  Freaident  of  the  Hnaterlaa  Society,  tta, 

A  PRACTICAL  TK&A'Y^XSS^  Q^  \$\&'^^&'&&^^  "^^^  TESTIS.  SPBRBfA 

TIC  GOUD,  A:ND  ^ClUOnMlA.  .%«c»nAKmnsV!Q»i^iT«a.S^«Ms^ 

tkUa  »      In  ODA  hlAdlOmie  OOtWO^O  lUmA^VlXTm.  CiMa^^<Wfi^VKBL«t«SBk>£&0MtaN^2kMHh. 
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CHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),  M.  O.,  M.  R.  I.  A. 
ON  THE  THEORY  AND  PEACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY.  A  new  Ameriwn 
A«in  the  Toarth  revioed  andcnlir^d  London  edilion.  With  Note*ud  Addiliona,  by  D.  FtANCl* 
{;oNDiE,M.  D.,»tht>rol  a  "PnulicaJ  Trratiw  un  Ihe  Uweues  of  Children,"  Jce.  With  IM 
illoMraliou.  In  one  very  hand«Dic  oeuva  Tolume.  lemiber,  oT  nearly  TOO  larp  pagea.  S3  75. 
TbifWorlc  has  been  »  long  on  ealablirbed  (hvOTile,  both  as  a  leil-b»k  lor  the  learner  and  aa  a 
Rllahle  aid  in  consultalion  lor  the  Haclilioner,  llml  in  pmwnling  ■  new  ediiinn  ii  is  nnlv  necessary 
lo  call  aiieniliin  lolhe  verv  extended  improTenienIa  which  it  ha ^  received .  Ilnvin^  had  the  benefil 
ori»<>R!Vi-.ii.Hiii  byibeau'ihor  sinee  lbs  hut  American  reprint,  il  hi«  Iwen  msterinlly  enlarKed.and 
Dr.  (.'hiirch ill's  well-known  cunscicDtiiius  indnslry  i«  a^itaranlee  ihai  evi^ry  poniiui  has  heen  tho- 
roughly broiif^hl  lip  with  Ihe  laiesl  results  of  European  investi^tion  in  all  drparlments  of  the  sci- 
ence and  sr<  ur  obrieirics.  The  recrat  dale  of  Ihe  t»I  Uiibim  edilion  has  nni  Wn  much  ol  narelly 
for  Ihe  American  editor  to  intruduce,  but  he  has  endmvorrd  to  in->erl  whalevir  hat  sinee  appeared, 
togelhsr  wiih  such  niBiier«  ar  his  eiperieoee  hai  ahown  him  woold  be  deiirable  Tor  Ihe  Amaricno 
alodent,  including  a  large  number  or  illuoralions.  With  Ihe  sanction  of  Ihe  author  he  has  added 
in  Ihe  lorm  of  an  appendii,  some  chiplers  Troni  a  lilile  '•  Mnnual  Tor  Midwive-  and  Nurses,"  re- 
cently is-ued  by  Ur.  Ciiurohill,  believiiig  ihat  the  diriD.lls  there  prei<«ate<l  can  hardly  tail  lo  prove  ol 
■dvaman;  lu  ihe  junior  praclilioner.  The  result  a(  all  these  addiiions  is  thai  ihe  work  no«r  ooD- 
tains  ruTi)'  one-half  more  mailer  Ihan  ihe  lasi  American  olitioii,  with  nearly  ooe-hair  more  iliuo- 
iratiuni,  hj  ihul  u'llwilhsianduig  the  u«e  of  a  smaller  type,  ibe  volume  cunlaina  aJmoat  two  hundred 
pa«e"  mure  than  belbre. 

No  eHlirl  has  been  spared  lo  secure  an  improvement  in  the  mechanical  execnlion  of  the  work 
equal  tuihai  which  Ihe  leil  hot  rrccived.  and  ihe  viilume  is  cunlidenily  presented  as  one  of  Ihe 
hnnd-omert  thai  has  thus  Tar  been  laul  betiire  Ihe  American  pruteision;  while  the  very  low  price 
at  which  il  isollrred  should  secure  fur  it  a  place  in  every  lecture-room  and  on  every  office  table. 

A  hetwr  honk  ia  which  to  lura  tkesr  impocunt  I  Wf  re  ws  redaeed  lo  the  Beeairity  of  having  bat 
piilauwi:  havtaotmrtlhaa  Dr. Churchill'*.  E very  I  ■■<  work  on  nidwirery,  and  ysrmffud  I>  cC»(i, 

wiltera  of  aauiuritl  la  given  n«  qncalinaa  n(  dill-  i  Vsd.  attd  Surg.  JtunHtl. 


loruJ  auiaOTkiaualf,  to  which  he  adda  che  resDli  ,,  "^*,  '^ilXauai  tbu  Di 
ofBWti.ii™liMetry.WttiBgrtaliali«inlhelrpto  ^i^^ftry^PrmmtUll 
BerBlacandglvug  iMiathcirdaawalghi,aBdBn '      „     ,  .  ,     .  .   ' 

»ire.    We  have  never  read  a  hont  laiire  frae  from  h- "I^jJ,"  ^      "?"" 


li.T.Ammalili. 

ring  nf  being  placed  in  tbc  haadi  of  tae  ^yo, 
advaneed  atadent,  or  the  praciltioner.— Xsiicai 


eallr, 
kebrllrvea  wiiinrnaninMeicai  •rienre.i  _ 

WesafairnfihyijbCTr    Wehave«ldean«hloj,a-n,-;^^  ;,-jVfc7£j^^^^ 
eiMwy  (iilheorafMiinB  that  (his  bnnkarDr.Cnar-rroia  a  verv  late  Dnblia  ediiiua.  earefnfit  revlaed 
eUII>a  ia  edminUr  anltad  fur  a  boiia  of  rcfereaee    ^  hmaghl  up  hy  the  anthor  to  the  preaini  lii»; 

atudrat.and  we  hope  It  naj  hr  .ilensiVBly  par-  I  ,|JjVo"m^i"wI«^Bi' ™r"ioliUr"pi«hrM3^ 
cimicd  anu'ngst  nar  rndeis  To  thein  we  miiBt,,h,departDuaiof  midwifery.  •  •  Thr  elearaess, 
at.oi.Kly  recuminsBd  il.-D.tn»  Af.die-I  Prsj.  i  ditectaess.  and  proelaioaof  iu  teaehiaga,  togethCT 
Tnhrii'iwpraliconalionktIiailissrcerivFdsach'  with  th*  trrat  annailnratatiatleal  reacarcb  whieh 
onTv^^rVh^Vfore^ttM  t(rhrfi'a7°AiLi™™  lh^?u™m«*'i^'X"k7iJlh'.a'deJ!"™^^i' 
?l°'ug"'^w"t;y  of  a  ftiv^rablr  ™«rti™  by  the  medial  science— ff.O,  Jf.d.«uIS.rg./..r.»I. 
medical  pebJIe,  wsean  eonfldcntly  affirm  that  Ihla  lo  oatiiplaion,  it  ftiraia  one  of  the  bnl  If  noltha 
wilt  lit  foDDd  much  more  an.    The  leetarer,  the    very  beat  teil-bnok  and  epitome  of  obatetrle  acienoa 

Kaetitii>nrr,aad  theatudeni,  nay  all  haveretoarae    which  we  at  r'caenl  pnaaetB  ia  the  RiwIlBh  lajl- 
itapniri.  snddcrivermm  their  prresal  much  la-    famgc- Mm^iklr  Jaun— la/ IbdiatScUatt. 
tereil  sad  LastractioB  iaeverythiar  tclaliagto  then-        ^he  claaracasand  preeiiioa  nf  style  in  whichlt  ia 
J.5i«"/»dil«'  S^i^M  Q'-'Urt,    ^n^^  „tf  ,h,  |,,«a,mountof  atatistlcal  leaaareh 


n  TIB  uMt  atmos.     (LateisPiiili'heit.) 

ON  THE  DIBEASES  OP  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN.    Second  Amerioan 

Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  hy  the  author.    Edited,  wilh  Notes,  bv  W.  V.  KiaTua,  M.  D.    Il 
one  large  ud  handsome  volume,  extra  doib,  of  over  700  pages.     SS  Hi. 

labor  in  giving  it  a  very  tborougb  revision,  iuiroducing  several  new  chaplers,  and  rewriting  oihera, 
while  every  portion  ol  the  volume  has  been  subjected  lo  a  severe  scrutiny.  The  elTorta  of  tbn 
American  editor  have  been  directed  lo  fupplyinig  such  inTormatitni  relative  to  mailers  peculiar 
lo  this  country  as  might  have  escaped  tbe  allention  of  the  auihor,  and  Ihe  whole  nuy,  lhei«> 
Ion,  be  saiely  pronounced  one  of  the  mosi  complete  works  on  tbe  'ubiect  accessible  to  lu  Ame- 
rican Profession.  By  an  alieralion  in  the  siae  of  Ihe  page,  these  very  eiieoaive  addilioaa  have 
been  acoommodaled  wubout  nodiily  incrcuing  the  siie  of  the  work. 

■T  THE  lAkS  aurnoh. 
ESSAYS  ON  THE  PUBEPERAL  FEVER»  A^TO  OTBSS."WS«.KB®."SJ^ 
ClfLlAK  TO  WOMEN.    Serected (Vomthe wr\i\opo»fttn\»\ih.a<iwm v>«'^^B™^^>\'-l^«•'^. 
tbe  Eifbtt^aib  Centiay.   In  ou  neat  octavo  v<iliun«,«xi.T&ft\<AV°^*!°>'^^^^  \M^-  *^^'*' 
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CHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),   M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,   Ike. 
ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN;  incladinff  those  of  Pregnancy  and  GbiU- 

bed.   A  new  American  edition,  revised  by  the  Author.    With  Notes  and  AdditionH,  by  D.  Fbah- 

CI8  CoNDis,  M.  D.,  author  ot  *<  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  DieeaaieB  of  Children."    with  none- 

rous  illustrations.    In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  168  pages.  $3  00. 

This  edition  of  Dr.  Churchill's  very  popular  treatise  may  almost  be  termed  a  new  work,  bo 
thoroughly  has  he  revised  it  in  every  portion.  It  will  be  found  grpatly  enlaiged,  and  completely 
brought  up  to  the  ma<»t  recent  condition  oi  the  subject,  while  the  very  handbome  series  of  iiliiitra- 
tiouH  introduced,  representing  such  pathological  conditionh  as  can  be  accurately  portrayed,  present 
a  novel  feature,  ana  afford  valuable  assistance  to  the  young  practitioner.  Such  additions  as  ap- 
peared desirable  for  the  American  student  have  been  made  by  the  editor.  Dr.  Condie,  while  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  mechanical  execution  keeps  pace  with  the  advance  in  all  other  respeeli 
which  the  volume  has  undergone,  while  the  price  has  been  kept  at  the  former  very  moderate  rate. 

It  eompriaei,  unquestionabljr,  one  of  the  most  ex-  |  extent  that  Dr.  Churchill  does.  <Ii«,  indeed,  iilhs 
act  aod  compreheniive  exp«J8itioas  of  the  present  |  only  thoroarh  treatise  we  knuw  of  «in  tbe  sabjcet; 
state  of  meiiical  knowledge  in  respect  to  the  diseases  '  and  it  may  Ee  commended  to  practitioners  and  sn* 
of  women  that  has  yet  been  pablished.— ilm.  Joum.  denU  as  a  masterpiece  in  its  particalar  departacat. 
M0d.  Sciencti.  -^Tkt  WtsUm  Journal  of  MtdicUuamd  Surgtrg. 

This  work  it  the  most  reliable  which  we  possess  As  a  eompreheasive  manual  for  students,  or  a 
on  this  subject;  and  is  deservedly  popular  with  the  work  of  reference  for  practitioners,  it  surpasses  say 
profession.— rAarI««i(m  Mtd.  Journal,  July,  1857.       other  that  has  ever  issued  on  the  same  sabject  froa 

We  know  of  no  author  who  deserves  that  appro-    the  British  pressw — Dublin  Quart.  Journal. 
bation,  on  **  the  diseases  of  females,"  to  the  same  I 


DICKSON  (8.    H.),   M.D., 

Professor  of  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

ELEMENTS  OF  MEDICINE;  a  Compendious  View  of  Pathology  and  The» 

peutics,  or  the  History  and  Treatment  of  Diseanes.    Second  edition,  revised,    in  one  large  and 
naiidi^ome  octavo  volume:  ol  750  pages,  extra  cloth.    $3  75. 

The  steady  demand  which  has  so  soon  exhaui>led  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  sufficiently  showi 
that  the  author  was  not  mistaken  in  supposing  that  a  volume  of  this  character  wa<4  needed— an 
elemeutar)'  manual  of  practice,  which  should  present  the  leading  principles  of  medicine  with  the 
practical  results,  in  a  conden^ed  and  perspicuous  manner.  Disencumbered  of  unnecessary  detail 
and  fruitless  speculations,  it  embodies  what  is  most  requisite  for  the  student  to  learn,  and  at  the 
same  time  what  the  active  practitioner  wants  when  obliged,  in  the  daily  calls  of  his  profession,  to 
refresh  his  memory  on  special  points.  The  clear  and  attractive  style  of  the  author  renders  the 
whole  easy  of  conipreheiisioii,  while  his  long  experience  gives  to  his  teachings  an  authority  every* 
where  acknowledged.  Few  physicians,  indeed,  have  had  wider  opporiunities  for  obser\'ation  and 
experience,  and  few,  perhaps,  have  u.-^ed  them  to  bctler  purpose.  As  the  result  of  a  lonr  life  de- 
voted to  study  and  practice,  (he  present  edition,  revised  and  brought  up  to  the  date  of  publication, 
will  doubtless  maintain  the  reputation  already  acquired  as  a  condensed  and  convenient  American 
text-book  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 


DRUITT  (ROBERT),  M.R.  C.  S.,  &c. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MODERN  SURGERY.     A  new 

and  revi>ed  American  from  the  eighth  enlarged  and  improved  London  edition.  Illustrated  with 
four  hundred  am-  thirty-two  wood-engravings.  In  one  very  handsomely  printed  octavo  volume, 
leather,  of  nearly  700  large  pages.    $3  75. 

A  work  which  like  Druitt^s  Surgert  has  for  so  many  years  mamtamed  the  position  of  n  lead- 
ing favorite  with  all  classes  of  the  pro^e]^sion,  needs  no  special  recommendation  to  attract  artention 
to  a  revi^ed  edition.  It  is  only  ncces>ary  to  state  that  the  author  has  spared  no  pains  to  keep  the 
work  up  to  its  well  earned  reputation  ot  presenting  in  a  small  and  convenient  compass  the  latest 
condition  of  every  department  ot  surgery,  considered  both  as  a  science  and  as  an  art;  and  that  the 
services  of  a  competent  American  editor  have  been  employed  to  introduce  whatever  no\'eltie«  may 
have  escaped  the  author's  attention,  or  may  prove  of  service  to  the  American  practitioner.  As 
several  editions  liuve  appeared  in  London  since  the  issue  of  the  last  American  reprint,  the  volume 
has  had  the  l>enelit  of  repeated  revisions  by  the  author,  resulting  in  a  very  thorough  alteration  and 
improvement.  The  extent  of  the.'>e  additions  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  it  now  contains 
about  one- third  more  matter  than  ihe  previous  American  edition,  and  that  notwithstanding  tbe 
adoption  of  a  smaller  type,  the  pages  have  been  increased  bv  about  one  hundred,  while  nearly  two 
hundred  and  A(ty  wood-eut^  have  been  added  to  the  former  fist  of  illustrations. 

A  marked  iniprovement  will  also  be  perceived  in  the  mechanical  and  artistical  execution  of  the 
work,  which,  printed  in  the  best  style,  on  new  type,  and  fine  paper,  leaves  little  to  be  desired  ai 
regards  external  finish;  while  at  tlie  \'ery  low  price  afllxed  it  will  be  found  one  of  the  ch^pesl 
volumes  accessible  to  the  profession. 

This  popular  volume,  now  a  moat  comprchrnsive  *  nothing  of  real  practical  importance  has  Neen  omit- 
work  OB  surgery,  hss  undergone  many  corrections.  '  ted  ;  it  presenti  a  faithful  epitome  of  every  ihiag  re- 
improvenieui8,andadditioni,and  the  principles  and  •  iHting  t  >  surgery  np  to  the  present  hour.  It  ia  de- 
the  practice  of  the  nrl  have  been  brought  down  to  servMly  a  popular  manual,  both  with  the  student 
the  latest  record  and  <tb8ervaiion.  Of  the  operations  •  and  practitioner .^LcatfMi  Lanetty  Nov.  19,  1859. 

in  surgery  it  iiimpossible  to  speak  too  highly.    The  i     -      ,     .      »...!*     *•« . 

descriptions  are  so  clear  and  concise.an^  the  illns-  I  In  closing  this  brief  notice,  wo  recommend  weor- 
trationa  so  accurate  und  numerous,  that  the  student  dially  as  ever  this  most  useful  and  compreheaaiva 
can  have  no  difficulty,  with  instrument  in  hand,  and  >"**;*»0'i'^-  "  mwl  ?'«▼«  a  ▼*«  iiaai»unee.  aoc 
book  by  his  side,  over  the  dead  btnly,  in  obUining  •  «n'y  to  the  student  of  surgery,  but  also  to  the  buay 
a  proper  knowledge  and  aufficient  Uct  in  this  much  PT*^"*?'?"  y^*- "J^  "?'  **»^*  I***  ^fi"'*  %"* ^^"'^ 
neg\ecteddepaT\ineiiloCmedicalcdacation.-.-flrilM4li*™"?*f  U  i**^"'"**^  °i«°"..''1fi*^*'*7"i2S*"'" 
and  Fonxgn  Mtdtco-CKiruTi.  iUt)xw),l%si,V»l».     \La~«a«  Mid.  T%nu$  and  Gauau,  Oct.  251, 1859. 

In  ihe  present  edWwn  I'he  axil\ioT  \i%»  «iiX\t*V!  t*-\    Va  ^7»«?^%  ^^^  'W^.^'^'^'?'  ''^  ^'^    Dr«m»S 
WTiiVen  man 
the  various 
surgery.    On  catc{u\vv  lom^ 
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DALTON,  JR.  (J.  C).  M.  D. 

ProfMior  of  Piiytiolugy  in  the  College  of  PhyaieUiis,  New  York. 

A  TREATISE  ON  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY,  designed  for  the  use  of  Students 

and  Practitioiiera  of  Medicine.  Second  edition,  reviiied  and  enlarged,  with  two  hundred  and 
■eventy-one  illastrationB  on  wood.  In  one  very  beautiful  octavo  volume,  of  700  pages,  extra 
cloth,  94  00 ;  leather,  raised  bandA,  $4  SO. 

The  general  favor  which  ban  ih>  soon  exhausted  an  edition  of  this  work  has  aflbrded  the  author 
an  oppt)rtunity  in  its  revi^tion  of  supplying  the  deficiencies  which  exit^ted  in  the  former  volume. 
This  hus  cauiied  the  insertion  of  two  new  chapters — one  on  the  Speciul  SeuACs,  the  other  on  Im- 
bibition, Exhalation,  and  the  Functions  of  the  Lymphatic  System — besides  numerous  additions  of 
smaller  amount  scattered  through  the  work,  and  a  general  revision  designed  to  brin^^  it  thoroughly 
up  to  the  pre>«nt  condition  of  (he  science  with  regard  to  all  pi>inls  which  may  be  considered  as 
definitely  settled.  A  number  of  new  illustrations  has  been  introduced,  and  the  work,  it  is  hoped, 
in  its  improved-  form,  may  continue  to  command  the  confidence  of  those  fur  whose  use  it  is  in- 
tended 

It  will  be  seea,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Dalton's  best  own  original  views  and  experiments,  together  with 

effiirts  have  been  directed  towards  perfecting  his  a  desire  to  supply  what  he  c«>Liidereu  some  defieien- 

w<>rk.    'I'lie  additiona  are  marked  by  tne  same  fea-  cies  in  the  first  edition,  have  ni  ready  made  the  pre- 

tures  which  rharaeterize  the  remainder  of  the  vol-  sent  one  a  necessity,  and  it  will  no  doabt  be  even 

ume,  and  reader  it  by  far  the  moat  desirable  text-  more  eagerly  souf^fat  fur  than  the  firat.    That  it  is 

bouk  on  piiyaiology  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  not  merely  a  reprint,  will  be  seen  from  the  author's 

student  which,  so  far  as  we  are  awnre,  exists  ia  statemfntof  the  following  prineipal  additions  and 

the  Engiish  language,  or  perhaps  in  any  other.   We  alterations  which  he  has  made.    The  present,  Uke 

therefore  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  Dr.  the  first  edition,  is  printed  ia  the  highest  style  of  the 

Dalton's  twtok  fur  tiie  classes  for  which  it  is  intend-  printer's  art,  and  the  illustrations  are  truly  admira- 

ed,  satisfieU  as  we  are  ihat  it  is  better  ai  apted  to  hie  tor  their  elearneas  in  expressing  exactly  what 

their  uie  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind  to  which  their  author  intended.— i?««(oii  Mtdteal  and  Surgi- 

they  have  acceia.— iimerteiM  Journal  of  lis  Mtd.  eal  Journal,  March  96,  Ibfil. 

JScMmc««,  April,  1801.  ...  ^      .  .  ^  .,    -...       ...,. 

'     '^     '  It  is  onneeeasary  to  give  a  detail  of  the  additions ; 

It  is,  therefore,  no  disparagemert  to  the  many  suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  are  numerous  and  import- 
books  upon  puysiology,  most  excellent  in  their  day,  ant,  and  such  as  will  render  the  work  still  more 
to  say  that  Datum's  is  the  only  one  that  gives  us  the  valuable  and  acceptable  to  the  profession  as  a  leara- 
•cienee  as  it  was  known  to  the  best  philoatiphers  ,  ed  and  original  treatise  on  this  all-important  branch 
throughuut  the  world,  at  the  beginning  of  the  cur-  of  medicine.  All  that  was  said  ia  eommendation 
rent  year.  It  sutes  in  comprehensive  but  concise  of  the  getting  up  of  the  first  edition,  and  the  superior 
diction,  the  facts  established  by  experiment,  or  ;  stifle  of  the  illustrations,  apply  with  equal  force  to 
other  method  of  demonstration,  and  details,  in  an  '  this.  No  better  work  on  physiology  can  be  placed 
vnderstandable  manner,  how  it  ia  done,  but  abstains  in  the  hsnd  of  the  student.— Si.  Louis  MtdietU  and 
from  the  discussion  of  unsettled  or  theoretical  pointa  Surgical  Journal,  May,  USUI. 
Herein  it  it  unique ;  and  these  characteristics  re n  These  additions,  while  testifying  to  the  learning 
der  It  a  text-book  without  a  rival,  for  those  who  ^nj  industry  of  the  author,  render  the  book  ex eeed- 
desire  to  study  physiological  science  aa  it  is  known  jngiy  „^f„f  „  xhe  most  complete  expos*  of  a  s«i- 
to  Its  most  successful  cultivators.    And  It  IS  physi-    ence,  of  which  Dr.  Dalton  is  dcmbtless  the  ablest 


L^incinnati  Cameet,  May,  idBl.  '  y«r«,  the  author  has  suprlied  deficiencies,  which 

'       "  existed  m  the  former  volume,  and  has  thus  more 

Dr.  Daltim  needs  no  word  of  praise  from  us.    He  completely  fulfilled  his  design  of  preaenting  to  the 

is  univeraally  recognixeu  as  amiMig  the  firat,  if  not  profession  a  reliable  and  precise  text-  bo«ik,  and  one 

the  very  first,  of  American  physiologists  now  living,  which  we  consider  the  best  outline  on  the  snbjeet 

The  first  edition  of  bin  adnurable  work  appeared  bat  of  which  it  treats,  m  any  language. — N.  Auurium 

two  years  since,  and  the  advance  of  science,  his  ModttQ-Ckirurf,  JUvists,  May,  1661. 


DUNQLI80N,  FORBES,  TWEEDIE,  AND  CONOLLY. 
THE  CYCLOPAEDIA  OP  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE:  comprising  Treatises  on 

the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Materia  Medica,  and  Therapeutics,  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Arc.  &c.  In  four  large  super-royal  octavo  volumes,  of 
3254  double-oolunmed  pages,  strongly  and  handsomely  bound,  with  raised  bands.    912  00. 

%*  This  work  contains  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  eighteen  distinct  treatises,  contributed  by 
sixty-eight  distinguished  physicians,  rendering  it  a  complete  library  of  reference  for  the  coimtry 
practitioner. 

The  most  complete  work  on  Practical  Medicine  ]  The  editors  are  practitioners  of  established  repn- 
axtant;  or,  at  least,  ia  our  langnage.~Si^alo  tation,  and  the  list  of  contributora  embraces  many 
Mtdical  and  Surgical  Journal,  \  of  the  most  eminent  professors  and  teachers  of  Lon- 

don. Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  Glawow.  It  is,  in- 
deed, the  great  merit  oi  this  work  that  the  principal 
articlea  have  been  furnished  by  praetitionera  who 


For  reference,  it  is  above  all  priea  to  every  prae 
titioner.— n^isfsm  Lancot, 

One  of  the  most  valuable  medical  publications  of 


the  day— as  a  work  of  reference  it  is  invaluable. — 
Wuum  Journal  oj  Mtdieino  and  Surgtry, 


have  not  only  devoted  especial  attention  to  the  dis. 


eases  about  which  they  have  written,  but  have 
also  enjoyed  opportunities  for  an  extensive  practi- 
cal acquaintance  with  them  and  whose  rejpatatlmi 
It  has  been  to  as,  both  as  learner  and  teacher,  a  '  carries  the  assurance  of  their  competency  justly  to 
work  for  read^-and  fre<|^acnt  reference,  one  in  which   appreciate  the  opinions  of  others,  while  it  stamps 
modem  Enghah  medicine  is  exhibited  in  the  most   their  own  doctrines  witl  high  and  jvstaathority.— 
advantageous  light.— M«i<c«/  f  xomfosr .  i  Amorican  Mtdieal  Journal. 


DEWEES'S  COMPREHENSIVE  SYSTEM  OF 
MIDWIFERY.  Illastratcd  by  occasional  cases 
and  many  engravings.  Twelfth  edition,  with  the 
aathor*s  lait  improvements  and  eorreetioai     In 


AND  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OF  CHILD 
REN.    The  last  edition.   In  one  volume,  octavo, 
extra  cloth,  648  pages.    fS  80 

oneoctaFOK«;ume,exlraeJoth,offl00pages.t340. 1      ^y^  FliMh.V*¥.A.   TtuWit^VCvaii.  \^«ti*^^\«ta»N 
PEWEES*a  TREATISE  ON  THE  PUY81CAX.\     octavo  ML\i^c\oXii.^«a^a%^a^HiVCtt.\fN».\s«..^S^^ 
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BLANCHARD  9d  LEA'S  MBDfOAL 


DUNQLI80N   (ROBLCY),   M.  D., 

ProfeMor  of  Instinitet  of  Medicine  in  the  Jefferaon  Medieal  Oolle^,  PUladelpUa. 

NEW  AND  BNLAR0BD  BDITION. 
MEDICAL  LEXICON;  a  Dictionary  of  Medical  Soienoey  containing  a  eondse 

ExplanatioD  "" ' — °--^-—  -•">  '^ -''  *— «v..-:_i «..i.^i «__• — 

Therapeutici , 

Arc.    Notices  ^.  ^ , ,  — ^ » 

Preparationtt,  &c.  With  French  and  other  Synonjmes.  Revived  and  very  greatly  enlarfed. 
In  one  very  lar^  and  hand^tme  octavo  volome,  or  992  double-columned  pageSi  in  amall  type; 
strongly  bound  m  leather.    Price  $4  00. 


Ef>pecial  care  has  been  devoted  in  the  preparation  of  this  edition  to  render  it  in  ev«j|T  r 
worthy  a  continuance  of  the  very  remarkable  favor  which  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed.  The  rapii 
Bale  of  FirrBKN  large  editions,  and  the  constantly  increaning  demand,  show  that  it  is  regarded  bf 
the  profession  as  the  standard  authority.  Stimulated  by  this  tact,  tlie  author  has  endeavored  in  the 
present  revixion  to  introduce  whatever  miffht  be  necessary  *<  to  make  it  a  satisfactory  and  desira- 
ble— if  not  indispensable — lexicon,  in  which  the  student  may  search  without  disappointment  for 
every  term  that  has  been  legitimated  in  the  nomenclature  or  the  science."  To  accomplish  this, 
large  additions  have  been  found  requisite,  and  the  extent  of  the  author's  labors  may  be  estioMted 
from  the  fact  that  about  Six  Thousand  subjects  and  terms  have  been  introduced  throughout,  rei- 
dering  the  whole  number  of  definitions  about  Sixtt  THOtrsAitD,  to  accommodate  which,  the  aua- 
ber  of  pages  has  been  increased  by  nearly  a  hundred,  notwiihstandinff  an  enlargement  in  tbesiae 
of  the  pace.  The  medical  press,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  has  pronounced  the  work  ii- 
dispeni*able  to  all  medical  students  and  practitioners,  and  the  present  improved  edition  will  not  lose 
that  enviable  reputation. 

The  publishers  have  endeavored  to  render  the  mechanical  execution  worthy  of  a  volume  of  sueh 
universal  use  in  daily  reference.  The  greatest  care  bn^  been  exercised  to  obtain  the  typorraphical 
accuracy  so  necesf  ary  in  a  work  of  the  kind.  By  the  small  but  exceedingly  clear  type  employed, 
an  immense  amount  ot  matter  is  condensed  in  its  thousand  ample  jiages,  while  the  mnding  will  be 
found  strong  and  durable.  With  all  these  improvements  and  enlargements,  the  price  has  been  kept 
at  the  former  very  moderate  rate,  placing  it  within  tJie  reach  of  all. 


This  work,  the  appearance  of  the  fifteenth  edition 
of  whieh,  it  hai  beeome  uar  daty  and  plraeare  to 
announce,  is  perhaps  the  moat  Btnpendaas  roonumeat 
of  labor  and  erudition  in  medieal  literature.  One 
wonld  hardly  suppoae  after  constani  use  of  the  pre- 
eedinif  editions,  where  we  have  never  failed  to  find 
a  sufficiently  full  explanation  of  ever)  medical  term, 
that  in  thia  editi(»n  "a6owf  six  thousand  subjects 
asid  tsrms  kavs  hstn  added^**  with  a  careful  revision 
and  correction  of  the  entire  work.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  announce  the  advent  of  this  edition  to  make 
it  occupy  the  place  of  the  preceding  one  on  the  table 
of  every  medical  man,  as  it  is  without  doubt  the  best  | 
and  most  comprehensive  work  of  the  kind  which  has  ' 
ever  appearea.—£ v^a/o  Mfd.Joum.,  Jan.  1858. 

The  work  is  a  monument  of  patient  research, 
skilful  jndfrment,  and  vmst  physical  labor,  that  will 
perpetuate  the  name  o(  the  author  mure  etfeetoally 
than  any  possible  device  of  sume  or  metal.  Dr. 
Dungiison  deserves  the  thanks  nor  onlv  of  the  Ame- 
rican professicm,  but  of  the  whole  medical  world.—. 
North  Am.  Mtdieo-Chir.  RevieWj  Jan.  1658. 

A  Medical  Dictionary  better  adapted  for  the  wants 
of  the  profession  than  any  other  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  and  of  a  character  which  places  it  far 
above  comparison  and  competition. — Am.  Joum. 
Med.  SeienceSj  Jan.  1858. 

We  need  only  say,  that  the  addition  of  6,000  new 
terms,  with  their  accompanying  definitions,  may  be 
said  to  constitute  a  new  work,  by  itself.  We  have 
examined  the  Dictionary' attentively,  and  are  most 
happy  to  pronounce  it  unrivalled  of  its  kind.  The 
erudition  displayed,  and  the  extraordinary  industry 
which  must  have  been  demanded,  in  its  preparation 
and  perfection,  redound  to  the  lasting  credit  of  its 
author,  and  have  furnished  us  with  a  volume  indis- 
pensable at  the  present  day,  to  all  who  would  find 
themselves  aw  niveau  with  the  highest  standards  of 
medical  information. — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal^  Dec.  31,  18S7. 

GiHKl  lexicons  and  encyclopedic  works  generally, 
are  the  most  labor-saving  contrivances  which  lite-  | 
rary  men  enjoy ;  and  the  labor  which  is  required  to  ! 

f produce  them  in  the  perfect  manner  of  this  example 
B  something  appalling  to  contemplate.   The  author 


tells  as  in  his  preface  that  he  has  added  aboat  six 
thoasand  terms  and  sabjeets  to  this  edition,  whieh, 
before,  was  oonsidered  univeraalli  as  the  beat  work 
of  the  kind  in  any  language. — Stlliwiam*$  JwmmoL 
March,  1868.  — •  -• 

He  has  razed  his  gigantic  strneture  to  the  foaada- 
tions,  and  remodelled  and  reeonstraeted  the  eatiit 
pile.  No  less  than  six  thousetmd  additional  sabjeets 
and  terms  are  illustrated  and  aaalyxed  in  this  aew 
edition,  swelling  the  grand  aggregate  to  heynod 
sixty  tliousand  !  Thus  is  placwT  bef<»re  the  profes- 
sion a  complete  and  thorough  exp«inent  of  medieal 
terminoliwy,  without  rival  or  possibihry  of  rivalry. 
—Nashville  Joum.  of  Med.  and  Surg.^  Jan.  1889. 

It  is  universally  acknowledged,  we  believe,  that 
this  work  is  incomparably  the  best  and  moat  coa- 
plete  Medical  Lexicon  in  the  English  Uagnage. 
The  amount  of  labor  which  the  distinguished  antaor 
has  bestowed  upon  it  is  truly  wonderful,  and  the 
learning  and  research  displayed  in  its  prrparatioa 
are  equally  remarkable.  Comment  and  rommenda- 
tion  are  unnecessary,  as  no  one  at  the  present  day 
thinks  of  purchasing  any  other  Medical  Diotiimary 
than  this.— 5t.  Louts  Med.  masd  Surg.  Joum..  Jaa. 
1858. 

It  is  the  foundaticm  stone  of  a  good  medical  libra- 
ry, and  should  always  be  included  in  the  first  list  of 
books  purchased  by  the  medical  student. — Am.  Med, 
Monthly  J  Jan.  1868. 

A  very  perfect  work  of  the  kind,  undoabtedly  the 
most  perfect  in  the  Knglish  language. — Msd.  mad 
Surg.  Reporter  J  Jan.  1858. 

It  is  now  emphatically  the  Medical  Dictitmary  of 
the  English  language,  and  for  it  there  is  no  sut>sti- 
tute.— iV.  H.  Med.  Joum.,  Jan.  18S8. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  any  nodi- 
cal library  wanting  a  copy  of  Dunfflison**  Lexicon 
must  be  imperfect. — Cin.  Leuseet^  Jan.  lS5ei. 

We  have  ever  considered  it  the  best  authority  pab- 
lished,  and  the  present  edition  we  may  safely  aay  has 
no  equal  in  the  world.— Pentam/ar  Med.  Jourmml, 
Jan.1858. 

'The  most  complete  authority  on  the  subject  to  ha 
found  in  any  language. —  Va.  Med,  Journal ,  Feb.  '0. 


BT  THX  SAMS  AimiOB. 


THE  PEA(7HC!1&  OV  ^ffiSfiiVS^!^.    kTmidsA  on  Spedal  Pktliology  and  Tkit 
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DUNQLI80N  (ROBLEY),   M.  D., 

ProfoMor  of  lattitvtef  of  Medieine  in  the  Jeffenon  Medie&l  CoUef  e,  Philadelphia. 

HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGT.  Eighth  edition.  Thoroughly  revised  and  exten- 
sively modified  and  enlarged,  with  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  illustrationfK.  In  two  large  and 
handsomely  printed  octavo  volumes,  extra  cloth,  of  abou  t  IdOO  pages.    97  00. 

In  revising  this  work  Tor  its  eighth  appearance,  the  author  has  spared  no  labor  to  render  it  worthy 
a  continuance  of  the  very  great  favor  wnich  has  been  extended  to  it  by  the  profesition.  The  whole 
eontentK  have  been  rearranged,  and  to  a  great  extent  remodelled ;  the  investigations  which  of  late 
years  have  been  so  numerous  and  so  important,  have  been  carefully  examined  and  incorporated, 
and  the  work  in  every  ret«pect  has  been  brought  up  to  a  level  with  the  prevent  state  of  the  subject. 
The  object  of  the  autnor  has  been  to  render  it  a  concise  but  comprehensive  treatise,  containing  the 
whole  body  of  physiological  science,  to  which  the  student  and  man  of  science  can  at  all  times  refer 
with  the  certamtjr  of  finding  whatever  they  are  in  search  of,  fully  presented  in  all  its  aspects;  and 
on  no  former  edition  has  toe  author  bestowed  more  labor  to  secure  this  result. 


We  believe  that  itean  tmlvbe  said,  no  more  com- 
plete repertory  of  facts  uuon  the  sabject  treated, 
ean  anywhere  be  foand.  The  author  has,  moreover, 
that  enviable  uct  at  description  lad  that  facility 
and  ease  of  expression  whiea  reader  him  peeoliarly 
aeeeptable  to  the  casaal,  or  the  stadious  reader. 
This  furalty,  so  requisite  in  setting  forth  many 
graver  and  less  attractive  subjects,  lends  additioaal 
eharms  to  one  always  fascinating. — Bottom  MUd. 
mmd  Surg,  JonnuU. 

The  most  complete  and  satisfaetory  system  of 
Physiology  in  the  English  langBage.~-^msf.  Mtd. 
J^mmtU. 


The  best  work  of  the  kind  in  the  English  !•■- 
guage. — Sillitnan*t  Journal. 

The  present  edition  the  author  has  made  a  perfect 
mirror  of  the  science  as  it  is  at  the  present  hoar. 
As  a  work  npun  physioiogv  proper,  the  seienee  of 
the  functions  performed  by  the  body,  the  student  will 
find  it  all  he  wishes. — hfatkvilU  Joum.  of  Mod. 

That  he  has  succeeded,  most  admirably  succeeded 
in  his  purpose,  is  apparent  from  the  appearance  of 
an  eighth  edition.  It  is  now  the  great  eneyclop«dia 
on  the  subject,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  phy- 
sician's library..— iy<«i«fii  Ltuuot. 


BT  TBI  SAMS  AUTBOB.    (A  nsw  odiHon,) 

GENERAL   THERAPEUTICS    AND    MATERIA  MEDIC  A;  adapted  for  a 

Medical  Text-book.  With  Indexes  of  Remedies  and  of  Diseases  and  their  Remedies.  Sixth 
Edition,  revised  and  improved.  With  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  illustrations.  In  two  large 
and  handtfomely  printed  octavo  vols.,  extra  cloth,  of  about  llOO  pages.   $6  00. 


In  announcing  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Dunglison*s 
General  Tiierapeutics  and  Materia  Medics,  we  have 
no  words  of  commendation  to  bestow  upon  a  work 
whose  merits  have  been  heretofore  so  often  and  so 
Justly  extolled.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  the  present  is  a  mere  reprint  of  the  previous 
edition :  the  character  of  the  author  for  labonous 
researcn,  judicious  analysis,  and  clrarness  of  ex- 
pression, is  fully  sustained  by  the  numerous  addi- 
tions he  h.is  made  to  the  work,  and  tue  careful  re- 
vision to  which  he  has  subjected  the  whole.— -J^.  A. 
ModieO'Chir.  Rovitw^  Jan.  1888. 


The  work  will,  we  have  little  doubt,  be  bought 
and  read  by  the  majority  of  medical  students j  ita 
size,  arrangement,  and  reliability  recommend  it  to 
all ;  no  one,  we  venture  to  predict,  will  study  it 
without  pnifit.  and  there  are  few  to  whom  it  will 
not  be  in  some  measure  useful  as  a  work  of  refer- 
ence. The  youn^  practitioner,  more  especially,  will 
find  the  copious  indexes  appendtd  to  this  edi:ion  of 
great  assistance  in  the  selection  and  preparation  (k 
suitable  formula. — Ckarlttton  B£td.  Joum.  and  JU- 
«isis,  Jan.  1858. 


BT  THB  BAMB  AT7THOB.     {A  Uew  EdlHoU.) 

NEW  REMEDIES,  WITH  FORMUUE  FOR  THEIR  PREPARATION  AND 

ADMINISTRATION.    Seventh  edition,  with  extensive  Additions.    In  one  very  large  octavo 
volume,  extra  cloth,  of  770  pages.    $3  75. 


One  of  the  most  useful  of  the  author's  works.— 
Bouthom  Medical  and  Surgieal  Journal. 

This  elaborate  and  useful  volume  should  be 
found  in  every  medical  library,  for  as  a  book  of  re- 
ference, for  physif;ians,  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  work  in  existence,  and  the  double  index  for 
diseases  and  for  remedies,  will  be  found  greatly  to 
enhance  its  value. — Now  York  Mtd.  Oaxttto, 


The  rreat  learning  of  the  author,  and  his  remark- 
able industry  in  pushing  his  researches  into  every 
source  whence  informatitm  is  deri  vable,have  enabled 
him  to  throw  together  an  extensive  mass  of  faets 
and  statements,  accompanied  by  full  reference  to 
authorities;  which  last  feature  renders  the  work 
praeticallv  valuable  to  investintors  who  desire  to 
examine  the  original  papers. — 3^  Anuriean  Journal 
1^/ Pkarwimcf, 


CLLI8  (BENJAMIN).  M.D. 
THE  MEDICAL  FORMUL ART :  being  a  Collection  of  Presoriptions,  derived 

from  the  writings  and  practice  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  America  and  Europe. 
Together  with  tne  usual  Dietetic  Prenarations  and  Antidotes  for  Poisons.  To  which  is  adoed 
an  Appendix,  on  the  Endermic  use  of  Afedicines,  and  on  the  use  of  Ether  and  Chloroform.  The 
whole  accompanied  with  a  fewbrief  Pharfaiaceutic  and  Medical  Observations.  Eleventh  edition, 
revised  and  much  extended  by  Robxkt  P.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medioa  in  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.    In  one  volume,  8vo.    {Preparing  for  oarly  publication,) 

This  work  has  been  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  out  of  print,  awaiting  the  appearance  of 
the  new  U.  S.  Pharmicopoeia.    Immediately  on  the  publication  of  the  latter  it  will  be  issued,  and 
tho€e  who  bsve  been  desirous  of  procuring  it  may  rely  \i![k>iv  dV>V\i\t!ivcM^%3\ei&S\\v)JCv\!tLV>\v:^>\^c^^\^^ 
up  with  all  that  hoM  appennd  of  value  since  the  \asl  edvvuML  vraA  \]W»\iet^^  vA  ^>a^^  ^Qtv\v>\  NKk^&M^- 
tata  the  rcputatioa  of  thui  old  and  £avorile  work. 


14  BLANGHARD  ft  LEA'S  MEDICAL 

EAICH8EN  (JOHN), 

ProfBMor  of  Snrg ery  in  Univeriitj  Oollcfe,  London,  Ao. 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OP  SURGERY;  being  a  Treatise  on  Subgioai' 

Injttrtrs,  D18EA8K8,  AND  Opkeations.  Ncw  and  improTcd  American,  from  the  second  enlarged 
and  carefiilly  reviwd  London  edition.  Illustrated  with  over  four  hundred  engravings  on  wood. 
In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  one  thousand  doaely  printed  pages,  leather, 
raii»ed  bands.    95  00. 

The  very  distinguished  favor  with  which  this  work  has  been  received  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic ha»  stimulated  the  author  to  render  it  even  more  worthy  of  the  position  which  it  has  so  rapidly 
attained  as  a  Mandard  authority.  Every  portion  has  been  carefully  revised,  numerous  additions 
have  been  made,  and  the  most  watchful  care  has  been  exercised  to  render  it  a  complete  expoaeot 
of  the  most  advanced  condition  of  surgical  science.  In  this  manner  the  work  has  beeo  enlarged  bv 
about  a  hundred  pages,  while  the  peries  of  engravings  has  been  increased  by  more  than  a  handing 
rendering  it  one  of  the  roost  thoroughly  illustrated  volumes  before  the  profession.  The  additions  ol 
the  author  having  rendered  unnecessary  most  of  the  notes  of  the  former  American  editor,  but  Iktle 
has  been  added  in  this  country;  some  few  notes  and  occasional  illustrations  have,  however,  been 
introduced  to  elucidate  American  modes  of  practice. 

It  is,  in  oar  liuinhle  jadgnient  decidedly  the  best  stepoftheoperation,  and  notdesertinfc  him  nntDtht 

book  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language.    Strange  final  issue  of  ihacase  is  decided. — Sethmtope. 

that  ju»t  sach  book««  are  notoftt-ner  produced  bypnV  Embracing,  as  will  be  perceived,  ihe  wbole  sargi- 

hc  teachiT*  of  surycry  in  this  country  and  Great  cal  domain, and  each  division  of  iuelf  almost  eoa- 

Briiam     Indeed,  it  i«  a  matter  of  jrrejit  astonishment,  piete  and  perfect,  each  cbaplerfull  and  expHeit,eaeh 

but  no  lew  true  than  a«ioniJ.hing.  that  of  the  many  .object  faShfuHy  exhibited,  we  can  only  expiMS oai 

works  on  Mirgery  republi.hed  in  this  country  within  estimate  of  ii  in  the  aggregate.   We  consider  it  aa 

the  la«t  fifteen  or  twenty  years  a»  text-books  for  excellent  contribution  to  surgery,  as  probably  Iks 

modicaUiudent8,thi«i8  the  oi»It  one  thai  even  ap-  best  single  volume  now  extant  on  the  sabjeet^and 

proximaieMo  the  fulfilment  of  the  pecnUarwanU  of  with  gr?at  pleasure  we  add  it  to  oar  text-bosks.- 

youngmen  juM  enlenngupon  the  •ludy  of  this  branch  ifmihSitUjinmal  ^Mtdiehu  mnd  Surgerw. 

of  the  profession. — WesUrnJcur.^Mtd.andSurggry.  o,-,..       ,           »./•     i.              v          -  w^ 

*    '  Prof.  Bncbseu's  work,  for  iu  size,  has  net  beaa 

Its  value  is  greatly  enhance  by  a  very  copious  surpassed;  his  nine  hundred  and  eight  pages,  pro- 

well*arranffed  index.    We  regard  this  as  one  of  the  fusely  illustrated,  are  rich  in  physiological,  patliMa- 

OMSt  valuable  contributiont to  modern  surgery.    To  gical,  and  operative  suggestions,  doctrines,  details, 

one  entering  hit  novitiate  of  practice,  we  regard  it  and  processes ;  and  will  prove  a  reliable  resoares 

Ihe  most  serviceable  niide  which  he  cancocsalt.    He  for  information,  both  to  physician  and  surgeiA,  im  Iks 

will  find  a  fulness  of  detail  leading  him  throLgh  every  hour  of  peril.— i\r.  0.  Mad.  »nd  Surg.  JmwmmL 


FLINT  (AUSTIN)^  M.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  u  the  University  of  Louisville,  Ae. 

PHYSICAL  EXPLORATION  AND  DIAGNOSIS  OP  DISEASES  AFFECT- 

IN6  THE  RESPIKATORY  ORGANS.     In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra 
cloth,  636  pages.    $3  00. 

We  regard  it.  in  point  both  of  arrangement  and  of  a  work  based  upon  original  observation,  and  poa- 
tbe  marked  iibility  of  its  treatment  of  the  subjects,  sessing  no  ordinary  merit. — N.  Y,  Journal  of  iud. 
as  destiiied  to  take  the  first  rank  in  works  of  this  This  is  an  admirable  book,  and  because  of  its  cx- 
slass.  S(>  far  as  our  information  extends,  It  has  at  traordinary  clearness  and  entire  mastery  of -he  sub- 
present  no  equal  To  the  practitioner,  as  well  as  jects  discussed,  has  mad?  itself  indispensable  to 
the  student.  It  will  be  invaluable  in  clearing  up  the  those  who  are  ambitious  of  a  thorough  knowledas 
diagnosis  of  doubtful  cnses,  and  in  shedding  light  of  physical  exploration.-A'a*Ari7i«  Joan*  o/Mti. 
ipon  difficalt  phenomena. — Buffalo  Med.  Journal.  *■  *              r                                                 j 


A  work  of  original  observation  of  thehighest  merit.  The  arrangement  of  the  subjects  discussed  is ,— ^ , 

Werecommendthetreatiseioevery  one  who  wishes  ?**".K*»,?"*r   wiJ**  P't"*°' V"^  u'*^^  m  the  most 

to  become  a  correct  auscultator.    Based  to  a  very  l2"^'*i  '^^*!*-     ^'^J'V*''  \°'t"'  *"*"  'Y^*?**  ^*V 

large  extent  upon  cases  nomerically  examined,  ft  tediously  minute  or  diffuse,  he  has  neyerthelew  fully 

carries  the  evidence  of  careful  study  and  discrimina-  amplified  the  more  irop.irtiint  poinls.    In  this  re- 

tion  upon  every  pasre.    It  dops  credit  to  the  author  JP"!''  '»<*^'  ^'»  ***|"".^l"  ^^«  precedence,  and 

and,  through  him,  to  the  profrssion  in  this  country  ^«  *"«  "»«»"•  ofinviting  to  this  useful  departmeat  a 

It  is,  what  we  cannot  call  every  book  upon  auscul  ™«f«  general  attention.— O.  Utd  and  Surg.  Joum. 

ration,  a  readable  book.— ilm.  Jour.  Med.  Sciences  ^Ve  hope  these  few  extracts  taken  from  Dr.  Flint's 

This  volume  belongs  to  a  class  of  works  which  work  may  convey  some  idea  of  its  character  and 
confer  h(>nor  upon  their  authors  and  enrich  the  do-  importance.  We  W(  aid,  however,  adviseevery  phy- 
main  of  practical  medicine.  A  cursory  examination  sician  to  at  once  place  it  in  his  library,  feeling  as- 
even  will  satisfy  the  scientific  physician  that  Dr.  snred  that  it  may  be  consulted  with  Rreat  benefit 
Flint  in  thia  treatise  has  added  to  medical  literature  both  by  young  and  o\d.-^LouisvilU  Review. 

BT  THE  SAMB  AT7TH0R.      {Notff  RdoHy.) 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY,  AND 

TREATMENT  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART.     In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  about 
500  pages,  extra  cloth.    $2  75. 

We  do  jko*  know  that  Dr.  Flint  has  written  sny-  .  ferring  to  employ  the  very  words  of  thedistingnisked 
thing  which  is  not  first  rate ;  but  this,  his  latest  con-  j  author,  wherever  it  was  possible,  we  have  essayed 
tribution  to  medical  literature,  in  our  opinion,  sur-  ;  to  conoense  into  the  briefest  spaceaaeneral  viawof 
passes  all  the  others.  The  work  is  most  eomprehen-  :  his  observations  and  suggestions,  and  to  direct  the 
sivein  itit  scopp,  and  most  sound  in  the  views  it  enu a-  j  attention  of  our  brethren  to  the  abounding  stores  of 
ciatcs.  The  descriptions  are  clear  and  methodical ;  1  valuable  matter  here  collected  and  arraiigra  for  their 
the  ktateiiients  are  substantiated  by  facts,  and  are  use  and  instruction.  No  medical  library  will  here- 
made  with  such  simplicity  and  sincerity,  that  witii-    after  be  considered  complete  without  this  volume ; 


out  them  they  would  carry  conviction.    The  style 

is  admirably  clear,  direct,  and  free  from  dryness 

With  Dr.  Walshe^B  excellent  treatise  before  us,  we 

have  no  hesitation  in  say  inf;  that  Dr.  Flint's  book  is  ,^  ^^ 

the  best  work  on  the  Vvean  \tv  x\v*^T^%V\%Nx\aikv»%^Av\v\% vT^xX^^w  \\^^^^  text^ 

^Boston  Mtd.  and  Surg.  JouTnol.  \\ycM5>^x\oT  ccm  \{^Vw\%^%sA \vv«^  >^'^  \c%!^^2i»k<(9Mr.^ 

We  have  thus  endeavoTcA  Xo  pTesetiX  o^t  t«*A%^\ v^u*^5.^\^%\k\'«^v*ft>-N««^^«»^'^ 
With  a  fair  analysia  ol  Ihla  ieTOB.i>tsX>\e  v»ox>t.  Yt*-  \  ia»*.  »«»*. 


and  we  trust  it  will  promptly  find  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  every  A  met  lean  student  and  phyaieiaa.— 
N.  Am.  Med.  Ckir.  Review. 

With  more  than  pleasure  do  we  hail  the  adTeat  of 
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FOWNE8  (QEORQC).  PH.  D.,  Jtc. 
A  MANUAL  OF  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY;  Theoretieal  and  Practioal. 

With  one  hundred  and  nioety-iieven  illustrations.    Edited  by  Robert  Bridges,  M.  D.    Id  one 
large  royal  L2mo   volume,  of  (300  pa^p,  extra  cloth,  $1  6o. 

The  death  of  the  author  having  placed  the  editorial  care  of  this  work  in  the  practiced  hands  of 
Dn.  Bence  Jonei*  and  A.  W.  Hotfhian,  everything  ha)»  been  done  in  its  revision  which  experience 
could  Hug^M  to  keep  it  on  a  level  with  ihe  rapid  advance  of  chemical  science.  The  additions 
requiMte  to  thi;*  purpo!«e  have  neceH>itated  an  enlargement  of  the  page,  notwith>tanding  which  the 
work  hai«  been  increased  by  about  fifty  pegen.  At  the  same  time  every  care  ha»  been  used  io 
maintain  it^  distinctive  character  ai«  a  condensed  manual  for  the  student,  dive:<ted  of  all  unnecessary 
detail  or  mere  theoretical  speculation.  The  additions  have,  of  course,  been  mainly  in  the  depart- 
ment  of  Organic  ChemiMry,  which  has  made  such  rapid  progress  within  the  last  few  years,  but 
yet  equal  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the  other  branches  of  the  subject — Chemical  Phy!>ic8  and 
Inorganic  Chemistry — to  present  all  investigations  and  di^covericH  of  importance,  and  to  keep  up 
the  reputation  of  the  volume  a?*  a  complete  manual  of  the  whole  itcience,  admirably  adapted  for  the 
learner.  By  the  use  of  a  small  but  exceedingly  clear  type  the  matter  of  a  large  octavo  is  compressed 
within  the  convenient  and  portable  limits  of  a  moderate  sized  duodecimo,  and  at  the  very  low  price 
affixed,  It  is  offered  as  mie  of  the  cheapest  volumes  before  the  profession. 

Dr.  Fownes' excellent  w<»rk  has  been  univeraally 
recognized  everywhere  in  his  own  and  thii  country, 
as  the  belt  elementary  treatiie  on  chemiitry  in  the 


English  timgue,  and  ii  very  general Iv  adopted,  we 
believe,  as  the  standard  text-  hook  in  all  i  ar  collq^rei, 
both  literary  aad  leientifie.— Cfcar/e«(tf«  Mtd.  Jonm. 
'  RtTiew. 


A  standard  manaal^  whieh  has  k>ng  enjoyed  the 
repntation  of  embodying  ranch  knowle<ige  in  a  small 
space.  The  author  haaaehieved  the  difficult  Uak  of 
eondenintion  with  masterly  tact.  Hia  book  ia  con- 
eise  without  being  dry,  and  brief  without  being  too 
dogmatical  or  general.— F<rfif»<a  Mid.amd  Surgical 
Jtunml. 


The  work  of  Dr.  Fownes  has  lung  been  before 
the  public,  and  its  merits  have  tteen  fully  appreci- 
ated as  the  best  text-book  on  chemlatry  now  ia 
existence.  We  do  not,  of  course,  place  it  in  a  rank 
superior  to  the  works  of  Brande,  Graham,  Tamer, 
Gregory,  or  Gmeftn,  but  we  say  that,  as  a  work 
for  atnaents,  it  ia  preferable  to  any  of  them. — Lo»- 
do»  JoumtU  pf  M€diein$, 

A  work  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  stadeat. 
It  ia  an  excellent  expoaition  of  the  chief  dbetrinea 
aad  facta  f>f  modern  chemiatry .  The  aize  of  the  work, 
and  Btill  more  the  condensed  yet  perapieuona  style 
in  which  it  is  written,  abaolve  it  from  th^  charges 
very  properly  urged  againat  mcHit  mnnuala  termed 
popular.— £iltii^fg4  Journal  of  M**iical  8eUu€§. 


FI8RR  FUND  PRIZE  ESSAYS— THE  RF- |  Edward  Warbis,  M.D  ,  of  F^enton.N.  C.  To- 
FKCTS  OF  CMMATE  ON  TUBKRCULOUS  gether  in  one  neat  8vo  volume,  extra  cloth.  Ill  00. 
DISEASK.  nvKnwr.M  Lii.M.R.C  S  ,  f^ndim,  FRICK  ON  RBNAL  AFFKCTIONS;  their  Diag- 
andTMK  INF'M'KNCF:  OF  PREGNANCY  ON  nosia  and  Patholiigy.  With  illustrations.  One 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TUBGRCLF^     By  |     volume,  royal  14mo.,  extra  eloth.    76  eeata. 

FEAQU880N  (WILLIAM),  F.  A.  8., 

Professor  of  Surgery  In  King's  Collqre,  London,  &c. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICAL  SURGERY.    Fourth  American,  from  the  third 

and  enlarged  London  edition.    In  one  large  and  beautifully  printed  octavo  volume,  of  about  7U0 
pages,  with  393  handsome  illustrations,  leaibor.    f3  00. 


QAAHAM  (THOMAS),  F.  A.  8. 
THE  ELEMENTS  OF  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  including  the  Applicm- 

tions  of  the  Science  in  the  Arts.  New  and  much  enlarged  edition,  by  Hxn£T  Watts  and  Robvrt 
Bridges,  M.  D.  Complete  in  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  ol  over  800  very  large 
pages,  with  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  wood-cuts,  extra  doih.    $4  50. 

ft%  Part  II..  rompleting  the  work  from  p.  431  to  end,  with  Index,  Title  Matter,  &c.,  may  be 
had  separate,  cloth  backs  and  paper  sides.    Price  S2  50. 

From  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford^  Harvard  Colltg*.      •  afford  to  be  without  this  edition  of  Prof.  Graham's 

It  has,  in  ita  wirlier  and  less  perfect editioas,  been  I  Klementa— Si7/ii»iaii'»  Journal,  Mur^h,  1858. 

familiar  to  me,  and  iho  excellence  of  iti  plan  and  j     From  Prof.  Woleott  Gibbs^  N.  Y.  Frte  Acadtmjf. 

the  clearnesa  and  completeness  of  its  discaesiona,  ,     ^Ae  work  ia  an  admirable  one  in  all  rp>pecta,and 

bave  long  !>ren  my  admiration.  jt,  republication  here  cannt.t  fiil  to  exert  a  positive 

No  reader  of  English  works  on  this  scienee  ean  ■  influence  upon  the  profressofacience  in  thia  country. 


GRIFFITH  (ROBERT  E.),  M.  D.,  &c. 

A  UNIVERSAL  FORMULARY,  containing  the  methods  of  Preparing  and  Ad- 
ministering Officinal  and  other  Medicines.  The  whole  adapted  to  Physicians  and  Pharmaoeu* 
lists.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  numerous  additions,  by  Kobxrt  P.  Thomas, 
M.  D.,  Profer^sor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  large  and 
handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  650  pages,  double  columns.    $3  25. 

This  is  a  work  of  six  hundred  and  fifty- one  pagva 


Itwaaa  work  reqnirlng  vaeh  perseverance,  and 
when  pablinlied  was  looked  upon  as  by  far  the  hen 
work  of  its  kind  that  had  tssaed  from  the  American 
press.  Prof  Thomas  has  eertainly  **  improved,"  as 
well  as  added  iothi«  Formulary,  and  ha#  rendered  il 


embracing  ail  on  the  subject  of  preparing  and  admi- 
thatcILn  be  desired  by  the  phy«i- 


iiisierina  oiedicines 

cian  and  pharmaceatisL—  Wtsttm  Lancet. 

.....       „     J  ,        ...        -  £  .  i>    u    -.  The amouniof useful, every-day  mauer, for  a prac- 

addiionally  deserving  of  the  confide  nee  of  phnrraa- ■  ^i^i,,^  phyaician,  is  rc^ly  Immin^c.^  Boston  Med 
eentists  and  phyaicians.— .Am.  Journal «tf  Pkarmaejf.   I  ^^  Surg.  Journal. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  a  new  and  improved 
edition  of  til  Ik.  one  of  the  moat  valuable  and  naefnl 
works  that  have  emanated  from  an  American  pen. 


This  edition  haa  been  greatly  improved  by  the  re- 
vision  and  ample  additions  of  Dr  Thoma*,  and  is 
,.         , .  ,  J..  .    ^  J     -11  u    i--      I    now,  wo  believe,  one  of  the  raoai  complete  works 

It  would  do  credu  m  any  country,  and  will  be  found  ^f  ,i*  kind  in  any  language.  The  uddii.on*  amount 
of  daily  d^efulnea.  to  pracutioners  of  medicine;  it  is  !  toabou!*eventy  pageiTanJ  noellbn  haj^  been  apare-l 
.Setter  adapied  lo  their  purposes  than  the  diapensau)-  ^^  i„ci„d«  i„  ihrm^il  the  rectal  impcov^^^tTv  1^ 
nes.— So« (Aern  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Journal.  \  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ts^^VT^^*  ^  ^*  \tv-\\*v^  a\*^v  *  \c*  \»^*. 

It  in  one  of  th  ft  mont  nwAi)  bnoks  a  eonnlrv  praeuA  pVvy*\c'\a.n,aA\A\\ve.T^p'  x*  tiv\iv«  v*'  ^^^^  'sw>\*  ^^x<iNa2^:^ 
iionerean  pogubly  havc^-Modiemt  CkronicU.  ^ tecommeui  — ^ .  "X .  l«u.Tn«.V.of  Vl«dtf».'«w«. 
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QR08S  (SAMUEL  D.),  M.  D., 

ProfeMor  of  Borgery  in  the  JeffiBrtoB  Medical  GoUeffe  of  PkilAdelpld«y  4b«. 

Enlarged  Edition. 
A  SYSTEM  OF  SUKGERY :  Pathological,  Diagnoetic,  Therapeutic,  and  Opeim- 

live.  Illustrated  by  TwKLys  HtmDiKD  and  Twsirrr-ssvEN  EiiGEAvnfos.  Second  edition, 
much  enlar^d  and  can'fully  revised.  In  two  large  and  beautifully  printed  octavo  volumesi  ot 
about  twenty-two  hundred  pages ;  strongly  bound  in  leather.    Price  $12. 

The  exhaustion  in  little  more  than  two  years  of  a  large  edition  of  so  elaborate  and  comprehen- 
sive a  work  as  this  is  che  best  evidence  that  the  author  was  not  mistaken  in  his  estimate  uf  the 
want  which  existed  of  a  complete  American  Sptem  of  Surgery,  presenting  the  science  in  all  its 
neceh^ary  details  and  in  all  its  branches.  That  he  has  succeeded  in  the  attempt  to  supply  this  want 
is  shown  not  only  by  the  rapid  sale  of  the  work,  but  also  by  the  very  favorable  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  received  by  the  organs  of  the  profession  in  this  countr)'  ana  in  Europe,  and  by  the  fact  that 
a  tran^lalion  is  now  preparing  in  Holland — a  mark  of  appreciation  not  often  betstowed  on  any  sciea- 
tific  work  so  extended  in  size 

The  author  has  not  been  insensible  to  the  kindness  thus  bestowed  upon  his  labors,  and  in  revisiog 
the  work  for  a  new  edition  he  has  spared  no  pains  to  render  it  worthy  of  the  favor  with  whichn 
has  been  received.  Every  portion  has  been  subjected  to  close  examination  and  revision ;  any  defi- 
ciencies apparent  have  been  Hipplied,  and  the  renults  of  recent  progress  in  the  science  and  art  of 
surgery  have  been  everywhere  introduced;  while  the  series  of  illuMtratioos  has  been  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  nearly  three  hundred  wood-cuts,  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  illu»traied 
works  ever  laid  before  the  profeH^ion.  To  accommodate  the:^  very  extensive  additions,  the  work 
has  been  printed  upon  a  small^  type,  so  that  notwithstanding  the  very  large  increase  in  the  matter 
and  value  of  the  book,  its  size  is  more  convenient  and  le^s  cumbrous  than  before.  Every  care  hu 
been  taken  in  the  printing  to  render  the  typographical  execution  unexceptionable,  and  it  ia  confi- 
dently presented  as  a  work  in  every  way  worthy  of  a  place  in  even  the  most  limited  library  of  the 
practitioner  or  student. 

Has  Dr.  Gross  satisfactorily  falfilled  this  object  ?  Of  Dr.  Gross's  treatise  oa  Bargerv  we  caa  say 

A  careful  perusal  of  bis  volumes  enables  us  to  ^ive  no  more  than  that  it  is  the  most  elaborate  and  eom- 

an  answer  in  the  affirmative.   Not  only  has  he  given  nltte  work  on  this  branch  of  the  healing  art  wkieh 

to  the  reader  an  elaborate  and  well-wriiten  account  has  ever  been  published  in  any  country.    A  srs- 

of  his  Oiirn  va«t  experience,  but  he  has  not  failed  to  tematic  woik,  it  admits  of  no  analytical  review; 

embody  in  his  pages  the  opinions  and  practice  of  bat,  did  our  space  permit,  we  shunld  gladly  give 

sarf  eons  in  this  and  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  tome  extracts  from  it,  to  enable  oar  readers  to  joof  e 

result  has  been  a  work  of  such  eomplrtenesa,  that  it  of  the  classical  style  of  the  aathor,  and  theexhaost- 

has  no  superior  in  the  systematie  treatises  on  sur-  tng  way  in  which  each  subject  is  treated.— Dvft 

gery  which  have  (Emanated  from  English  or  Ccmti-  QuarUrlf  Jttmml  0/ M«d.  Stumet. 

nental  authors.    It  has  been  Justly  objected  that  tu^  «»»,.ip  :.  .*»  ......:^.  *»  *4          ^ 

these  have  been  far  from  complete  in  many  essential  jJ.J*  ^^d     '%S  ..'^in'  «  /i'nP'^'*/^"  '! 

particulars,  many  of  them  having  been  deEcient  in  S^fi^'/J^MfASn'n  "ti^?*i!'-i«  »i'"«^"'"««  "»* 

some  of  the  moJt  important  points  which  should  "jlV  I  ii^'i^JiSf/ ^Vv'^^^r  ?f °  i'^'^n^^vl^T' 

characterize  such  works     8<.me  ot  them  have  been  J^^J  'J.  "  t*L*  ^"J!?S  "L"**  /*"V*i**?  ^^^ 

slaboraie-.tm»  elaboiatc-wiih  respect  to  ceruin  *»«»"•»»•  the  young  practitioner .-^m.  Jlf«d./s«m. 

diseuifB,  while  they  have  merely  ghnced  at,  or  With  pleasure  we  record  the  eompletinn  of  this 
given  an  uuButisfactory  account  of,  others  equally  lonff-anticips  ted  work.  The  repnUtion  which  the 
important  10  the  surgeon.  Dr.  Gross  hus  avoided  :  author  has  fm  many  years  sustained,  both  as  a  sur- 
thiserror,  and  hHsproducfd  thr!  most  complete  work  geon  and  ns  a  writer,  hud  prepared  u>*  to  expect  a 
that  has  yet  issued  from  tiiepresi  on  the  science  and  !  treatise  of  great  excel  lence  and  originaiity:  but  ws 
practice  of  surxery.  It  is  not.  strictly  speaking,  a  |  confess  we  were  by  no  means  prepared  for  the  work 
Dicticnary  of  Surgery,  but  itgives  to  the  reader  all  1  which  isbeforeus — the  most  complete  treatise  npoB 
the  information  that  he  may  require  foY  his  treatJient  '  surgery  ever  published,  either  in  this  f»r  any  other 
of  surgical  diseases.    Having  said  so  much,  it  might  <  country,  and  we  might,  perhaps,  safely  say,  the 


apoear  superfluous  to  add  another  word;  but  it  is 
only  due  to  Dr.  Gross  to  state  that  he  has  embraced 


most  original.    There  is  no  subject  belongii^  pro- 
perly to  surgery  which  has  not  received  from  the 


the  opportunity  of  transferring  to  his  pHges  a  vast  <  authoi  a  due  share  of  attention.  Dr.  Gross  has  snp- 
number  of  engravings  from  Knglish  and  other  au-  I  pUed  a  want  in  surgieal  literature  which  has  lone 
thors,  illustrative  of  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  <  been  felt  by  practitioners;  be  has  furnished  ns  with 
snrirical  diseases.  To  these  are  added  several  bun-  a  complete  piactieal  treatise  apoa  surgery  in  all  iU 
dred  original  wmtd-cnts.  The  work  altogether  com-  I  departments  As  Americins,  we  are  proud  of  the 
mends  itself  to  the  attention  of  British  surgeons,  j  achievemenr;  as  surgeons,  we  are  most  sincerely 
from  whom  it  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  extensive  t  thankful  to  him  for  his  extraord  nary  labors  in  oar 
patronage.— LoiKlon  Lancet^  Sept.  1, 1860.  1  behalf.— xV.  Y.  Rtvitvf  and  Buffal§  Mtd  JonnuU. 

BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.    Third  edition,  thoronghly 

revised  and  rreatly  improved.    In  one  large  and  very  handcome  octavo  volume,  with  about  three 

hundred  and  fif\y  beautiful  illustrations,  of  which  a  large  number  are  from  original  drawings, 

extra  cloth.    94  75. 

The  very  rapid  advances  in  the  Science  of  Pathological  Anatomy  during  the  last  few  years  have 
rendered  esHcntial  a  thorough  modification  of  this  work,  with  a  view  of  making  it  a  correct  expo- 
nent of  the  present  state  of  the  subject.  The  very  careful  manner  in  which  this  task  has  been 
executed,  and  the  amount  of  alteration  which  it  has  undergone,  have  enabled  the  author  to  say  that 
"  with  the  many  changes  and  improvements  now  introduced,  the  work  may  be  regarded  almost  aa 
a  new  treatise,"  while  tne  efforts  of  the  author  have  been  seconded  as  regards  the  mechanical 
execution  of  the  volume,  rendering  it  one  of  the  handsomest  productions  of  the  American  press. 

We  most  sincerely  congratulate  the  author  on  the       We  have  been  favorablv  impressed  with  the  gene 


successful  manner  in  which  he  has  accomplished  his 
proposed  object.  His  book  is  most  admirably  eal- 
oulated  to  fill  up  a  blank  which  has  long  been  felt  to 
exist  in  this  department  of  medical  literature,  and 
as  such  must  become  very  widely  circulated  amongst 
all  classes  of  the  profession.  —  Dublin  QuarUrlp 
Joum.  of  Med.  Scieat«,l^ov .  IWt . 


ral  manner  in  which  Dr.  Gross  has  executed  his  task 
of  affordinir  a  comprehensive  digest  of  the  present 
state  of  the  literature  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  and 
have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  his  work  to 
our  readers,  as  we  believe  one  well  deserving  of 
diligent  perusal  and  earefnl  stndj. — Mcntnal  Mtd. 
Cfcrsa. ^8ept.  1857. 
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QROSS  (SAMUEL  0.\   M.  D., 
ProftHOr  of  nnrgtif  Id  Ua  JeArioii  UhI1«^  Collets  of  PklladalptU,  *e. 

A  PRACTICAL    TREATISB   ON   THE   DISEASES,    INJURIES,  AND 

MALFORMATIONS  OF  TEIE  UBINAKr  BLADDER,  THE  PROSTATE  GLAND,  AND 
THE  URETHRA.  Second  Editioo,  nviwd  aod  mocb  enlHrfm),  witb  ona  hundred  and  eig-htf- 
rourillUKinlioaii.  In  one  Urn  «Bd  very  haodaunieocUTo  Volume,  of  over  nine  hundred  pecet, 
eiin  eloih,  S4  TS. 

Phitcn^pbiH)  in  iu  dcdgn,  meiliodlHt  1b  ill  ir- 1  ifrec  with  ni,  Iliiit  thgrc  ii  in  watt  Id  the  EngUik 

tl  nuiy  In  iralh  bs  Mid  In  luv«  mrcelr  ■nTthisc  10 ;  be  lU  cqiul.— JV.  r.  Jtwiul  pftbtiHiu. 

mmdButt  JtufMl.  nlim!rttSori£rh^"mli7«li™Sf  Si«lfiJ«»— 

Whoever  will  i>ern»  Ihavutamnanlof  nlnablc    4eHr<«aa  KtiitmlJnnMt. 


ANATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND   SURGICAL,      The  Drairinga  by  H.  V. 
by  the 


M.  U.,  iBie  U«in<iDHtrHlor  on  Anatomy  aL  St.  Ueurgc's  Ko^piial ;  tbe  Di->«c  I  ion  h  jointly 
~   and  Dr.  CiKTiB.     Srpond  American,  from  Ihe  wc.mil  reviaeil  and  improved 


e  magiiifc'enl  imperial  uriavo  volume,  of  over  800  pasFn,  wilt .— „- 

and  eluliornie  engravingH  on  wuod.  Price  in  cilra  clolh,  96  25;  leaiher,  raiwd  baiidB,  ST  00. 
Tbe  apeedy  exhauslion  of  ■  large  edilioD  of  tbis  work  ia  rul!icien<  evidence  ibel  ili-plan  and  eze- 
oiiliun  huvH  heea  found  !•>  prexnl  superior  praclical  idvanlugua  in  fariiitaiing  lbs  pludy  ofAaaUt- 
my.  In  pnR>eming  ii  lo  itae  profe-rion  ■  aerond  Iiine,  lbs  auihor  ban  avatlnl  bimielfu)  Lhe  oppor- 
luniiy  10  Knpjily  any  deltcieniTir*  whicb  rxperil•n(>^  in  it»  a*e  bad  abowo  to  exist,  and  ii>  rorreol 
any  errori'  of  driail,  to  which  itae  Gr^I  ediiion  ol  a  prienllBn  work  on  Ro  eilenaive  and  complicateil 
a  wienre  >»  liable.  The>«  iniprovement*  have  re«iilled  in  some  Increase  in  the  fitv  nfilii-  volume, 
while  lweniy-»ii  new  wnod-cui*  have  been  addeil  to  Ibe  hesutiful  ncrie*  of  iliii-irniiuii'  which 
form  M>  ditlmclive  a  fualure  of  Ibe  woik.  Tbe  A  lueriran  edition  hai  been  puiu-d  through  ibe  pre<* 
under  the  aupervmon  of  a  ooropelenl  profeMiimiil  man,  who  ha*  taken  every  t-iire  in  renilar  il  in 
all  rc-peri*  accurate,  and  it  i«  now  preHinied,  wiibout  any  moreaae  ol  price,  ■■  lilted  lu  mainlau 
and  extend  Ibe  poptilarily  which  it  ha*  everywhere  acquired. 

oarr  wbnu  ,  to  eilit  ia  thli  eoaairy.    Mr.  Oiaf  writei  throach- 
^•hKarRlby    dhi  with  bnth  bruchFinrbiaisbjeel  ia  rirw._  HIi 


analoiBirall»..,„ ,  .„  _., ,._ „ 

tllatnihiaeluatif  indivldaala,UH<B'iI>Dlheata-  .  enBneetrd,  aad  ihit.  Inn,  aaacieatly  ample  fnr  all 
aeat  aim*,  that  thia  wnrk  will  altlnwtrly  tcB<  In  :  the  narpoeea  of  the  n|*rative  ■arnp-qi.  Aftrr  de- 
benrmniRineBlTulahlpadnnMta,  anit  we  feel  taw  |  aiirlnlng  the  tonei  and  maaelei,  he  clve**  eoaalaa 
laRrd  that  the  llhrary  <,f  Ihe  nedieal  nata  wilt  aoun  ataleneat  nT  the  Oaelarea  tn  which  the  bn»*  of 
he  euBiideml  Ueinnplcte  in  whlrh  a  copy  nf  thli  i  the  exttemiliea  are  nnal  llalila,  liigeihcT  with  (ha 
wnik  does  Bill  eaiil.'  Marfrai  quattirl^  Jtanfi  amotint  snil  direelioi  nf  the  dls|ilspFaeBl  |ii  whlA 
^Mti.atitiu;tm\y,M»l.  :  the  rmfinals  are  nhleeted  by  mairDlat  artfoa. 

Thliediilon  !•  much  Improved  and  ealaned, and  I!'' ,r'''N','!.KV.'itl 'll^l^*'?™"  ^"S: 
•mtalaa  aereial  new  tlluotraii'ci  by  Dr.  W*.(b«.  """*■  N"'  ""'I'V.t'..?,? ,?'  '!*■"?'  »  "f!» 
enu.  The  *..laiBe  ta  a  nmplete  compiininn  tn  the  f,"'Tj"'^.T°'^Tr''J"i*  dlreetiiws  fnr  iIi  IIm- 
diiaeeiini[-«wm,  and  HVei  the  nec«-iiy  of  the  iln  yT',*""  V™  E"*  "'  i^?  .''""P"""  '^"'^  J™" 
deatpoLPuisKavatieiyofhUnnala.  •>-»•£«•-    rtaUraak  wa^have  a  aaeftil  iannnary  nf  th- Irreja- 

ia  fulufiji  uVdelail  between  the  tis'4tiies  of  Sjai  !  na  anatotny  hitherto  pabllehed  In  the  English  laa- 
pey  aid  nf  Wllann,  lie  chancterlatls  merit  Ilea  la  gBsae,al'<mliagBenmplete  view  of  the  straelura  of 
the  nuaiber  and  exerlteace  of  the  euravlnga  il  i  thehaiaailMdv,  wl'hrspeeialrcferaeatoprBetleal 
eiiataina.  HnsI  of  these  are  nriglnal,  of  nach  jsaigsey.  ThasthemlaBueoaBtituleaapertselbaak 
laixer  than  iirdinaty  aiie,  and  adnirably  cxeeaud. !  of  TcCrreBCe  for  tbe  piictitlnner,  denamliait  a  plaea 
Tbe  nriiwi  parti  are  alsn  teligred  after  the  plan  i  In  even  the  must  limiled  library  of  the  physician  or 
adopted  ID  Holdea>a  Oalcology.    It  would  be  diS.  I  aargeon,  aad  a  wnrk  of  neeiuily  for  the  itadeat  te 

Bode  of  pielnrial  illMIrati«""oBH,"lieuHBla'l  i  knife  horn  (He  book  nf  nature.— T-J'otitlil' Our- 
naielfa,  blnudve»rla,aad  nerve*  are  each  in  turn  j  «'!>  AenwJ  fflb4.  Sctsixfi,  Nov.  ItUH. 
■■af«l,BadBBrfced  with  their  appropriate  aaaiesj        i,  „,  i_j„_i  ■k._.j.    riii     .    .         j„  ,^ 
thuseiabliwithealBdenttnomprehead.ataiilaaee,    .  In  nnrlnJ«ii™t,lhemndanfl  lastrmnon  .dnpiwi 

T\^-   ihsu  'if  Mr.  Oray't  mode  orillDstrallon  la  nowhe/e  mora 

In  ihTi*.w  w.  r—rH  th.  -„rir  „f  Mr  Or.,  .  '  ""*«"»  'vldenl  Uu  In  th«  Chapter  nn  nstenlocr, 
lu  this  new,  wa  regard  the  work  nf  Mi.  Orav  an  .  ,,_j  eineelallv  In  thosa  anrtinna  which  treat  of  the 
(ar  betien^apW  to  the  want,  .rf  the  proTessSeB,  ■  ^j,  %  .j,  ^^^uA  St  their  devel-i.menl.TbS 
and  especially  of  the  aiod^t,  than  any  tre.ti«  M  .  „^,  ,rf  ,h,^  ,,,« ,,  «„  ,amt^  ™  „f  eomparaiive 
anatoinyyetpnbliahediathiae..aatiTF.  fl..de.tiaBd.k,«fir„,af^i,i„pl„„„.  ^,h,«^,b„„ 
we  believe,  lotuprrsede  <ll  other*,  hnth  as*  man«l  ^  Oh  atadeairihalampntnl  aad  apheinld  bm^.an 
of  di..eetions.  snd  a  alaailard  of  refereaee  to  the    ,h,„n  of  hair  their  terrors.    It  is,  in  ..ur  estiiaat'ioi, 

■tadrnt  of  leneia    or  relative  aBBtomy.  —  ff.  T.  Uuadmirablea»d«OBlplelelext.br-'-'--'- ■ — 

tnrmi  »f  VtdUtiu,  Nov.  IBS*.  ^^  .  aseftil  work  of  refarcnee  f( 
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GIBSON'S  INSTITUTES  AND  PRACTICE  OP 
SURGERY.  Eighth  edition,  improved  matd  al- 
tered. With  thirty-four platei.  In  twohandaome 
oetnvo  volumes,  eontaininr  about  1,000  page*, 
leather,  raised  bandi.    SO  50. 

GARDNER'S  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY,  for  the 
ttie  of  Slndenti  and  the  Proffsaioo .  In  one  royal 
ISmo.  vol.,  cloth,  pp.  396,  with  wood- cuts.    81. 

©LUGE'S  ATLAS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  HIS- 
TOLOGY.    Translated,  with  Notes  and  Addi- 


tions, by  JossPR  LxiDT,  M.  D.  In  one  volume, 
very  large  imperial  quarto,  extra  cloth,  witti3tt 
copper-  plate  figures,  plain  and  eoIorcJ,   S5  00. 

HUGHES*  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PRAC- 
TICE OP  AUSCULTATION  ANL  OTHER 
MODES  OF  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS.  IN  DIS- 
EASES OP  THE  LUNGS  AND  HEART.  Se- 
cond edition  I  vol.  royal  l:tmo.,  sz.  cloth,  pp. 
304.    SI  00. 


HAMILTON  (FRANK   H.),  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON   FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCATIONS. 

Second  edition,  revised  and  improved,     in  one  large  and  hnnd»onie  octavo  volume,  ufoverTSO 
pages,  with  nearly  300  illustrations,  extra  cloth,  S4  7^5.     {Just  Rwdyy  May,  ISrj  j.) 

The  early  demand  for  a  new  edition  of  thia  work  ^how^  that  it  has  been  mlh^^^njuI  fn  securing 
theconfidt  ncc  of  the  profession  a<  a  »tundard  authority  for  consultation  and  reference  <i:i  itd  impori- 
ant  and  difficult  iiuhject.  In  again  parsing  it  through  the  pret<9,  the  author  has  taken  the  of^rtn- 
nity  to  revise  it  carefully,  and  introduce  whatever  iinprovementf>  have  been  flu^s-e^^ied  by  fortber 
experience  and  observation  An  additional  chapter  on  Gun-«bot  Fractures  will  be  found  to  adapt 
it  stilJ  more  fully  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time. 

Anionir  theinanygoodworkfrs  at  surgery  of  whom  |  When  we  say,  however,  thnt  we  b<.'Iicve  it  will  at 
America  may  nowHoast  cot  the  leafit  is  Frank  Hast-  once  tnke  its|>laoeas  the  best  book  fitr  c>*nsultautiD 
Ings  Hamilton ;  and  the  volume  before  us  is  (we  say  I  by  the  practitioner;  and  that  it  will  fitrm  the  moat 
it  with  a  niDff  of  wounded  pstriotitra)  the  best  and  I  eompiete,  available,  and  reliable  ciiide  in  emergen- 
handiest  book  on  the  sabjeet  in  the  Ei.glish  Isn-  Iciesof  every  nature  connected  wi in  its  «ubjrett;  and 
fvage.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  a  review  of  it;  |  also  that  thestndtnt<if  surgery  muy  inuke  it  his  tezt- 
nearly  as  vain  to  seek  for  any  sins,  either  of  com-  i  book  with  inti  re  confidence,  ami  wiili  pleasure  also, 
mission  or  omission.  We  have  seen  no  work  on  :  from  its  agreeible  and  easy  sly!'— \vril>  ink  our  own 
practical  snrgery  which  we  would  sooner  recom-  .opinion  ihny  be  gathered  as  to  its  value. — Bnttm 
mend  to  our  brother  surgeons,  especially  those  of  I  Mtdical  and  SnrgifAl  Journal ^  March  1,  I860. 
«*  the  services,»»  <t  those  whose  prscticelieB  in  dis-  !  The  work  is  concise,  judicii.UB,  nud  accurate,  and 
tricts  where  a  man  has  necessarily  to  rdy  on  his  '  ^japted  to  the  wsnts  of  the  stui'enr,  practitioner, 
own  unaided  retources.  The  practitioner  will  find  ,  .^d  investigator, honorable  to  th.«  author  and  to  the 
m  -t  directions  for  nearly  every  possible  accident,  profession. --CAicago  Mtd.  Journal,  March,  1880. 
easily  found  and  comprehended ;  and  ranch  pleasant  ,      ,_,  .   ^  i.  i.  i 

reading  for  him  to  muse  over  in  the  after  conf  idera-  We  regard  this  work  as  an  honor  not  only  to  lU 
tion  of  his  cases.— JSrft«6«rgAM»<f./o«ni  Feb. 1851.  '  »«t*»o^  *»«t^.the  profession  of  uureouutry.    Were 

I  we  to  review  It  thoroughly,  we  coiild  not  convey  to 

This  isn  valuable  contribution  to  the  surgery  of  the  mind  of  ihe  reader  more  forcibly  our  honest 
most  important  affecti(*nB,and  is  the  more  welcome,  !  opinion  ezpresacd  in  the  few  wonlfi — \kft\  think  it  the 
inasmuch  as  at  the  present  time  we  do  not  pi>ssesB  '  best  book  ot  its  kind  extant.  Kvi-ry  niun  interested 
a  single  complete  treatite  on  Fractures  and  Dislo-  i  in  surgery  will  soon  have  thiswftrk  on  his  desk, 
eationsin  the  Knglish  language.  It  has  remained  for  .  He  who  doe<  not,  will  be  the  loser. — iVcts  Orltmm* 
our  American  brother  to  prtnluee  a  complete  treatise  •  Medical  iV<io«,  March,  1860. 

upon  the  subject,  and  bring  together  in  aconvenient ,  d^.  HHmilton  is  fortunate  in  hnvinif  succeeded  ii 
form  those  alterations  and  improvements  that  have  ,  flning  the  void,  so  long  fell,  wIMi  wh.it  oannot  fail 
been  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  treatment  of  these    t^  be  at  once  accepted  us  a  m(HU.I  -non. .-  r;:  ph  in  some 


aff^tions.  One  great  and  valuable  feature  in  the 
work  before  us  is  the  fact  that  it  comprises  all  the 
Improvements  introduced  into  the  practice  of  both 
English  and  American  surgery,  and  though  far  from 
omitting  mention  of  onr  continental  neighbors,  the 
author  by  no  means  encourages  the  notion — but  too 
prevalent  in  some  quarters— that  nothing  is  good 
nnless  imported  from  France  or  Germany.  The 
latter  half  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  various  dislocations  and  their  appropri 
ate  treatment,  and  ' 


respects,  aud  a  work  of  claEaicd  autiiority.  We 
sincerely  congratulate  the  nrofcssion  of  the  United 
States  on  the  appearance  or  such  a  publiuation  from 
onf'  of  their  number.  We  have  rrabon  to  be  prond 
of  it  as  an  original  work,  both  in  a  literary  and  sci- 
entific point  of  view,  and  to  esteem  it  as  n  valuable 
guide  in  a  most  difficult  and  imporrniit  branch  of 
study  and  practice.  On  every  arcount.  therefore. 
we  hope  that  it  may  smm  be  wukly  ku'iwn  abroad 
as  an  evidence  of  genuine  pri^reifs  nri  this  aide  of 


,.  ^.  »»«  "»:::** ««  ^"'b  «?qu«l  t'»  ih^t  ^f    the  Atlantic,  and  further,  that  it  mny  be  still  more 

the  precedmg  portion.— TAs  London  Lai»f«t,May  fi,  I  widely  known  at  home  as  an  Hutlo.ntiitivc  teaeher 
**'''•  I  from  which  every  one  may  pr<»fit.-iliiv  !e-irn,  and  as 

It  is  emphatically  tht  book  upon  the  subjects  of  affording  an  example  of  honest.  wli-Jireeted,  and 
which  it  treats,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  i  untiring  industry  in  authorship  which  every  sargeoa 
continue  so  to  be  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  (  may  emulate.-  Am.  Med.  Journal^  April,  1560. 


HOBLYN  (RICHARD  O.),  M.  D. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  TERMS  USED  IN  MEDICINE  AND  THE 

COLLATERAL  SCIENCES.  A  new  American  edition.  Revii^ed,  with  ouraerou?  Additions, 
by  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D.,  editor  of  the  "  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Scnencci*.''  Id  one  large 
royal  V2ino.  volume,  leather,  of  over  500  double  columned  i>ages.    91  HO. 

To  both  practitioner  and  student,  we  recommend  use;  embracing  every  department  of  medical  acienoe 
this  dictitmory  as  being  convenient  in  size,  accurate 
in  definition,  and  sufficiently  full  and  complete  for 
ordinary  consultation.— Ciarls^rtm  Med.  Joum. 

We  know  of  no  dictionary  better  arranged  and 
adapted.  Itisnotencumberedwiththeobsoletetermt 
of  a  bygone  age,  but  it  contains  all  that  are  now  in  | 


down  to  the  very  latest  date  — Wf-ft-rn  Lanc4t. 

Hoblyn's  Dictionary  has  long  Ncen  .i  favorite  with 
us.  It  is  the  best  book  of  dehDit!«>n8  wo  have,  aad 
ought  always  to  be  apon  the  student's  table.<>» 
Soutkem  Med.  and  Smrg.  Journal. 


HOLLAND'S^  MKUlCMi  ^OTFA  kSTi  ^l^-\  '\CiV.Ci^X .  ^v^V^l^\^v«^.  V.iLtf'nsivly  rcviaed 
FLECTIONS.  VTromxYie  \VwA  VicvTiAoii  «A\Vivm.\  %.\k^ t».«AV^«^.  \tkV«<>\^\«  v>^vvH>4'^^-\v«B>ft%^^-v~ 
In  OLe  handiomc  octuvo  voVumti,exXxa  eu>\.Yi.  %^.\    Xj^^W^dl^vA  uiox^^  — 


AMD  80IBNTIPIC  PUBLICATIONS.  » 

HODQE(HUQH   L.),  M.  D., 
Profemor  of  Midwifery  and  the  Difcaiea  of  Women  and  Children  in  the  Univeraity  of  Pennaylvania,  ke, 

ON  DISEASES  PECULIAR   TO  WOMEN,  iDoluding  Displacements  of  tbe 

Uterus.    With  original  illustrations.    In  one  beautifully  printed  octavo  yolume,  of  nearly  900 
pages,  extra  <'}oth.    $3  25. 

We  will  liny  itt  once  that  the  work  ftalfila  ita  objeet  priate  management— hii  ample  experience,  hia  ma- 

eapitally  well  j  and  we  will  moreover  venture  the  tared  jadj|meat^ and  hia  pert eeteonacientioatBeaa— 

asiertinii  t'li  i  it  will  inaugurate  an  imnroved  prae-  inveat  thia  pablicatinn  with  an  interest  and  value  to 

tire  throui;>i(>iit  thin  whole  country.    The  secrets  of  whieh  few  of  the  medical  treatises  of  a  reeent  date 

the  author'B  xucnr-is  nre  su  clearly  revealed  that  the  can  lay  a  stronger,  if,  pereliance,  an  equal  claim.-^ 

■ttentive  stuiiirnt  esnnot  fail  to  inanre  a  gtKxllv  por-  Am.  J^tm.  Mtd.  SeuneUj  Jan.  IWl. 

tion  of  siiniUr  bucccss  in  hia  own  practice.    It  is  a  indeed,  although  no  part  of  the  volume  Isnotemi- 

credit  to  all  medical  litorature;  and  we  add,  that  nently  deserving  of  pcruial  and  study,  we  think  that 

the  phyiiPittu  who  ,Joc.  not  place  it  in  his  library,  the  nine  chapUrs  devoted  to  thit  «ubject,  are  cspe- 

and  who  dors  nor  faithfullv  con  its  irnges,  will  lose  cially  so,  and  we  know  of  no  more  valuable  mono- 

a  vast  de-nl  of  knowledge  that  would  be  most  useful  ^^^ph  upon  the  symptoms,  prognosis,  and  manage- 

to  himicir  iind  bcn^rficial  to  his  patients.    It  is  «  2^^*^  of  these  annoying  maladiM  than  is  coniititnied 

praeueal  work  e/tk^  k^gktttordy  offMtit;  and  it  ^  thj,  p^^t  o(  the  wcTrk.    We  oannot  but  regard  it 

Will  take  rank  hk  such  iinmed  iately^—Afarir/ai»<l  mnd  ,i  ^^^  ^f  the  moat  original  and  m  >st  practical  worka 

VtrgMta  Medical  Jowmai,  Feb.  IWJl.  ©f  ^^^  ^y.  j,ne  whieh  every  aecouoheur  and  physi- 

This  contribution  towarda  the  elucidation  of  the  «*»»  !J*fu"*?u"'^K,**'^^"il7  "iV*"^  '^°'  ""I*  *!!  •**'" 

pathology  «r.d  irrKtmrnt  of  aorae  of  the  diaeaaea  ■"ded  that  he  will  arise  fj-om  its  perusal  with  new 

peculiars.  wo.nen,caunotfail  to  meet  with  a  favor  "*««|  wh»ch  will  induct  him  int^a  more  rational 

kble  rrceptim  from  the  medical  profession.    The  P^cttce  in  remd  to  many  a  suffering  frmtle,  wlio 

character  of  the  particular  maladlea  of  which  the  »?«y  ^''v*  P»»««*  ?*L  Hflli.'"  *"*  »»«»<»■ -^««"* 

work  before  iis  irrits;  their  frequency,  variety, and  Awurtcmn  Jowrnai,  reD.  itBl. 

obseniity;  tlic  siuoun'of  malaise  and  even  of  actual  Of  the  many  excellences  of  the  work  we  will  not 

suffering  by  vt  h>h  thev  are  invariably  attended;  apeak  at  lenath.    We  advise  ail  who  wonld  acquire 

their  ohs'iiiacy,  tli«  difficulty  with  which  they  are  a  knowledge  of  the  proper  management  of  the  mala- 

overcoinr,  nnii  tl  <-ir  digposition  a^sin  and  again  to  diea  of  which  it  treata,  to  atudy  it  with  rare.    Tbe 

lecur— tlicKr,  t<tk(u  in  connection  with  the  entire  seccnd  part  is  of  itself  a  roost  valuable  contributioB 

competency  of  the  author  to  render  a  correct  tfe-  to  the  practice  of  oar  arc. — Am.  Mtd.  Momthif  iL94 

count  of  their  nature,  their  causes,  and  their  appro-  Ntw  York  Revuw,  Feb.  1801. 

The  iliustraiion!>,  which  are  all  original,  are  drawn  to  a  uaifonn  scale  of  one-half  the  natural  sije. 


HABERSHON  (8.  O.),  M.  D., 

Assis:Hi]t  Piiyaician  to  and  Lecturer  on  Materia  Mediea  and  Therapeutics  at  Guy's  Hospital,  4ke. 

PATHOLOGICAL   AND   PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  DISEASES 

OF  THE  ALIMKNTARY  CANAL,  (ESOPHAGUS,  STOMACH,  CiECUM,  AND  INTES- 
TINE::^.  With  illustrations  on  wood.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  312  pogei}  extra 
cloth     SI  75. 


JONES  (T.  WHARTON),  F.  R.  8., 

Profi^cBor  of  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  University  College,  London,  &c. 

THE   IMILVCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OPHTHALMIC    MEDICINE 

AND  i>ni(.rERY.  With  one  hundred  and  ten  illu^tration^^.  Second  American  from  the  second 
and  revise!  London  edition,  with  additions bv  Edwaed  HAjtTSHOKNS,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  Wills' 
Hospital,  tkc.    In  one  large,  handaome  rojral  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  500  pages.    SI  90. 


JONES  (C.  HANDFIELD)«  F.  R.8.,  &  EDWARD  H.  8IEVEKINQ,  M.D., 

Assistant  Physicians  and  Lecturerain  8t.  Mary's  Hospital,  London. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.    First  American  Edition, 

Revised.    With  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  handsome  wood  engravings.    In  one  large  and 
beautiiiii  o<'tuvo  volume  of  nearly  750  pages,  extra  cloth.    $3  75. 

As  a  eoi:«'iH«'  irxt-bi)'>k,  containin|^,in  a  condensed  -  obliged  to  glean  frofta  a  great  number  of  monMraphs. 
form,  a  eoinp!oic  f>ut!ine  of  what  is  known  in  the  ]  and  the  field  was  so  extensive  that  but  few  cnUivateo 
I'qfholof^icnl  Anatomy,  it  is  perhaps  the  '  it  with  any  dcfcrce  of  success.    As  a  simple  work 


domain  of 

Student  of  pathological  anatomy,  and  ahoald  be  ia 
every  physician's  library.— Wsstera  Lament. 


best  work  in  the  Knglish  laaguace.    I  ta  great  merit   of  reference,  therefore^  it  is  of  great  value  to  the 
eonaists  in  Its  completeness  and  orevity^  and  in  this 


reapeot  it  supiilies  a  great  desideratum  in  our  lite- 
rature.   Heretofore  the  student  of  pathology 


ICIRKE8  (WILLIAM  8ENHOU8E),  M.  D., 
l>em<wstnitor  of  Morbid  Anatomy  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  4ke. 

A    MANUAL   OF   PHYSIOIX)GT.      A  new  American,  from  the  third  and 

improved  London  edition.    With  two  hundred  illustrations.    In  one  large  and  liandaome  royal 
12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,    pp.  586.    $2  00. 


This  is  a  new  and  very  much  improved  edition  of 
Or.  Kirkes'  well-known  Handbook  of  Physiolo^^y. 
It  combines  ronciKeneis  with  completeness,  and  is, 
therefore,  adnirably  adapted  for  consultation  by  the 
busy  practitioner.— 2)v6lfii  QmarUrlf  Journal. 

One  of  the  very  best  handbooks  of  Physiology  we 
possess 'prrsi'n ting  just  such  an  outline  of  the  sel- 
•nee  aa  the  student  requires  during  his  attendaaee 


and  its  carefully  cited  authorities.  It  is  the  moat 
convenient  of  text-books.  These  gentlemen,  Messrs. 
Kirkesand  Paget,  have  the  gift  of  telling  us  what 
we  want  to  know,  without  thinking  it  necessary 
to  tell  us  all  they  know. — Boston  Mtd  <md  Snrg. 
Jommul. 

For  the  student  beginning  this  study,  and  the 
practitioner  who  haa  bat  leiauLie  to  ^^.trail^  VS». 


apon  a  courae  of  lecturea,  or  for  refereneo  whilst  i  ^a^TOorf .  th\aV»Y  \%  Vw^^»WV!^,%3k  W  ^<«.>a&aA  ^BX 
p/epariag/orcxamiijaHon.-.4fa.  itf«dte«IJe«nuil .  \  ^Viat  u\a  \mv«t\aAX  \ft  \awsi  .-JCV»a\%*\wik  IftsA. 
Its  exaelleace  it  in  its  eompaeinesa,  its  eleaneaa,\  Ja«mal . 


BLANCHARD  ft  LEA'8  MBDIOAL 


KNAPP>8  TECHNOLOGY ;  or, Ohemlfltry  applied 
to  the  Arts  and  to  Manafaotarea.  Editad  br  Dr. 
Ronalds,  Dr.  Richabdvoh,  and  Prof.  w.  R. 
JoHwsoii.  In  two  haadaome  Bwo,  volt. ,  extra  elothi 
with  aboat  500  wood-  engravinga.    90  00. 


LAYCOCKM9  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINa.- 
PLE8  AND  METHODS  OP  MEDICAL  OB- 
SERVATION AND  RESEARCH.  For  the  Um 
of  Advaoced  Stadenta  and  Junior  Praetitioaeia. 
In  one  royal  ISmo.  volome,  extra  cloth.  Priea91. 


LALLEMAND  AND  WILSON. 

A    PRACTTCAL   TREATISE    ON    THE    CAUSES,   SYMPTOMS,    AND 

TREATMENT  OF  SPERMATORRHCEA.    By  M.  Lallemano.    Translated  and  edited  br 

Hkmry  J  McDouGALL.    Third  American  edition.    To  which  i»  added ON  DISEASES 

OF  THE  VESiCUL^  SEMINALES;  andthvik  associated  oeoaxs.  With  special  refer- 
ence to  the  Morbid  Secretions  of  the  Prostatic  and  Urethral  Mucous  Membrane.  By  M^^»BTf 
Wilson,  M.  D.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  about  400  pp.,  extra  cloth.  t2  00. 


LA   ROCHE  (R.),  M.  D.,  &c. 
YELLOW  FEVER,  considered  in  its  Historical,  Pathological,  Etiological,  and 

Therapeutical  Relations.  Including  a  Sketch  of  the  Disease  as  it  has  occurred  in  Philadelphia 
from  lw9to  1854,  with  an  examination  of  the  connections  between  it  and  the  levers  known  under 
the  sj«me  name  in  other  parts  of  temperate  as  well  as  in  tropical  regions.  In  two  large  and 
handtfome  octavo  volumes  of  nearly  1500  pages,  extra  cloth.    $7  00. 

nant  and  un manageable  disease  of  modem  times, 
has  for  several  years  been  prevailing  in  our  eoaatry 
to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before;  that  it  is  no 
longer  confined  to  either  large  or  small  cities,  bat 


jy»m  Profttsor  S.  J7.  Diekscn,  Ckmrlutcnf  8.  C, 
SepUmbtr  18, 1856. 
A  monament  of  intelligent  and  well  applied  re- 
feareh,  almost  withunt  example.  It  is,  mdeed,  in 
Itself,  a  large  library,  and  is  destined  to  constitate 
the  special  resort  as  a  book  of  reference,  in  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats,  to  all  fatare  time. 

We  have  not  time  at  present,  engaged  as  we  are, 
by  day  and  by  night,  in  the  work  of  combating  this 
very  disease,  now  prevailing  in  onr  city,  to  do  more 
than  give  this  cursory  notice  of  what  we  consider 
as  vnonubtedly  the  most  able  and  erudite  medical 
publication  our  country  has  yet  produced.  But  in 
view  of  the  startling  fact,  that  this,  the  most  malig- 


eenetrates  country  villsges,  plantations,  and  farm- 
ouses ;  that  it  Is  treated  witn  scarcely  oetter  sao- 
eess  now  than  thirty  or  forty  years  ago ;  that  there 
is  vast  mischief  done  by  ignorant  pretenders  to  know- 
ledge in  regard  to  the  disease,  ana  m  view  of  the  pro- 
bability that  a  majority  of  southern  physicians  will 
be  called  upon  to  treat  the  disease,  we  trust  that  this 
able  and  comprehensive  treatise  will  he  very  gene- 
rally read  m  the  m}uth.^iUmpki»  Mtd.  Rscordsr. 


BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOE. 


PNEUMONIA ;  its  Supposed  Connection,  Pathological  and  Etioloncal,  with  Aa- 

tumnal  Feverii,  including  an  Inquiry  into  the  Existence  and  Morbid  Agency  of  Malaria.    In  one 
handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  500  pages.    Sd  00. 


LAWRENCE  (W.),  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 

A  TREATISE   ON   DISEASES   OF   THE   EYE.    A   new  edition,  edited, 

with  numerous  additiooH,  and  243  illui«traiions,  by  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  WillN  Hoi*pi- 
tal,  &c.  In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  oi  950  pages,  strongly  boimd  in  leather 
With  raised  bands.    $6  00. 

LUDLOW  (J.  L.),  M.  D. 
A  MANUAL  OF   EXAMINATIONS  upon  Anatomy,  Physiology,   Surgery, 

Practice  of  Medicine,  OI)f«tetric8,  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and  Therapeutics.  To 
which  is  added  a  Medical  Formulary.  Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  extended 
and  enlarged.  With  370  illustrations.  In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume,  leather,  of  816 
large  page;*     S2  50.  . 


We  know  of  no  better  companion  for  the  student 
during  the  hours  spent  in  the  lecture  room,  or  to  re- 
fresh, at  a  glance,  his  memory  of  the  various  topics 


eramtned  into  his  head  by  the  various  professors  !• 
whom  he  is  compelled  to  listen. — We$um  Loacsf, 
May,  1857. 


LEHMANN  (C.  Q.) 
PHYSIOLOGICAL   CHEMISTRY.     Translated  from  the  second  edition  by 

George  E.  Day,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.,  edited  by  R.  E.  Roobrs,  M.  D.,  Profe:«Hor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennj»ylvania,  with  illustrations  selected  from 
Funke's  Atlat<  of  Physiological  ChemiKtry,  and  an  Appendix  of  plates.  Complete  in  two  large 
and  handsome  octavo  volumes,  extra  cloth,  containing  1200  pages,  with  nearly  two  hundred  illus- 
trations.   $6  00. 


The  work  of  Lehnumn  stands  unrivalled  as  the 
most  comprehensive  book  of  reference  and  informa- 
tion extant  on  every  branch  of  the  subject  on  which 
it  treats.— £</t»6t(rg/b  J§nmal  §f  Mtditat  Scitnet. 


The  most  important  contribution  as  yet  made  to 
Physiological  Chemistry. — Am.  J»nrual  Mtd,  Sci- 
•aess,  Jan.  1856. 


BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


MANUAL  OP  CHEMICAL  PHYSIOLOGY.      Translated  from  the  German, 

with  Note8  and  Additions,  by  J.  Cheston  Morris.  M.  D.,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  on  Vital 
Force,  by  Professor  Samuel  Jackson,  M.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Peimsylvania.  Withillua- 
trations  on  wood.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  336  pages.    $2  25. 

Frowi  Prof,  JaeJtson^s  Introductory  Essay. 
In  adopting  the  hand\>ooVL  of  \>t  .\^«itaiv«xviv  ^%>  «LTfitwK»A!L  <A  Ot^^saq  Chemistry  for  the  use  of  the 
students  of  ine  UmvetsV\"v,axiA\tiTecomTa!Mi'^vxi%>D»  w^^^ 
for  their  more  mature  «\mA\««A^«^'^«>ci"'^^^^^^  \»:\%w«ft^x^W,^TA\>t  w«*^^ 
nty  in  that  impomnx  depaiUnwA  ol  iiiedJLw\i«««^«^^*»^\l  w«©saw^. 
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LYONS  (ROBERT  D.),  K.   C.  C, 

Lite  Patkolo((Ut  in-chief  to  the  British  Army  In  the  Crimea » &e. 

A  TREATISE  ON  FEVER;  or,  selections  from  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Fever. 

Being:  part  of  a  courw  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine.    In  one  neat  octavo  yoliime,  of  368 
pages,  extra  cloth;  $2  00.    {Ju^t  iMusd.) 

Wr  have  great  plemarp  in  recommending  Dr.  I  eine.    We  consider  the  work  a  most  valnable  addi- 
Lyons'  work  on  Fertr  to  the  attrnrion  of  the  pro-    tion  tn  medical  iitrratnre.and  onedeitinrd  to  wield 
fesiinn.    It  ii  a  work  whirh  cannot  fail  to  enhance  '  no  little  infliifnce  over  the  mind  of  the  profeiiion.— 
the  author*!  prrvions  well-earned  reputation,  ae  a  I  Mt4  and  8%*r.  Rtpnrttr^  May  4, 1861. 
diligent,  carefol,  and  accn^ate  obwrver.~£r<K«*       ^hii  it  an  admirable  work  upon  the  m.>st  remark- 


Mtd,  JoMmal^  March  9,  1861. 

Taken  an  a  whole  we  can  recommend  it  In  the 
higheit  terma  as  well  worthy  the  careful  perusal 
and  study  of  every  student  and  practitioner  of  medi- 


ahle  and  most  Important  class  of  disenses  to  which 
mankind  are  liable. — JUsd.  /o«r».  ^f  N.  CaroliiM, 
May,  1661. 


MEIQS  (CHARLES  D.),  M.  D., 
Lately  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  4ke.  in  the  Jeferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

OBSTETRICS :  THE  SCIENCE  AND  THE  ART.    Fourth  edition,  revifled 

and  improved.  With  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine i I luatraiiona.  In  one  heantifkillv  nrinted  ootav« 
volume,  leather,  of  seven  hundred  and  thirty  large  pagea.    S4  00.    {Now  Ready,  Feb.  1863.) 

FioM  THK  Author's  Prefack. 

"  fn  thiff  edition  I  have  endeavored  to  amend  the  work  by  changes  in  itm  form  ;  by  careful  cor- 
rections of  many  expreitsion<i,  and  by  a  few  omiitKionH  and  i*ome  audit iona  a»  to  the  text. 

"The  5^tudent  will  find  that  I  have  reca-it  the  article  on  Placenta  Prievia,  which  I  was  led  to  do 
out  of  my  desire  to  notice  certain  new  mode:*  of  treatment  which  I  regarded  as  not  only  ill  Kmnded 
art  to  the  philottophy  o(  our  depurimeiit,  but  dangerous  to  the  people. 

"  111  changing  the  fi>rm  of  my  work  by  dividing  it  into  paraj^raphs  or  aectionH,  numl^ored  from  1 
to  OOU,  1  thought  to  pre->ent  to  the  reader  a  commoii-plnr«  book  of^the  whole  volume  Such  a  table 
of  content^  ought  to  prove  both  convenient  and  u»eiul  to  a  Student  while  attending  public  lectures." 

A  work  which  hav  enjoyed  so  ezten>ive  a  reputation  and  has  been  received  with  such  general 
favor,  requires  only  the  a>surance  that  the  author  has  labored  ait»iduou:*ly  to  emb<M]y  in  his  new 
edition  whatever  has  been  fouud  necessary  to  render  it  fully  on  a  level  with  the  mo<t  advanced 
Mate  of  the  subject.  Both  as  a  text-book  lor  the  stud-'ut  and  an  a  reliable  work  of  refereuoe  for 
the  pruciiiioiier,  it  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  thd  volume  will  be  found  worthy  a  coutiuuunce  of 
the  confidence  reposed  in  previous  editions. 

▲s  an  eloiiientary  treatifte — cunciM,  bat,  withal,  ;  arqnl*{t1(m  to  oh«tetr1e  literature,  and  ono  that  will 
df^ar  if  ml  coinprehouMire — wo  kuow  of  no  one  better  '  rory  much  oxhiHt  the  practitioner  nailer  many  olrcum- 
a<lapt.'(i  fur  i\\c  use  of  ttie  tftu<l*^bt;  while  the  young    RtaacM  mT  doubt  and  peridexity.— fTAc  DuJUtn  Quar* 
praetitloDpr  will  find  la  it  a  lioJy  of  aound  doctrine,    Urly  JtturmU. 
and  H  iterifH  of  excellent  practical  direction*,  adapted  .        v      . 

Xfi  all  tlio  rKuditioDB  of  the  mriouA  formu  of  labor  and  '  TT»^"<»  varion^  bosdii  are  »uhrtWId*'d  no  xecW.  no  lu- 
their  r-suU;*,  which  he  will  be  Induced,  we  are  per-  ^^^7  explained,  that  a  good  nieinory  ia  all  that  is 
una.liJ.  ;'q;iin  aud  Hfrain  to  conHull,  and  always  with  neeesHary  In  order  to  pnt  th.>  reader  In  iM.-^o.,*lon  of 
profit.  It  ha*  Hflldoin  been  nur  Ui  to  peruse  a  work  a  thorough  knowledge  of  thU  imp-^Ttanl  Nnl.iHrr.  Dr. 
upon  the  ..nbject.  from  which  we  have  recelfed  great-  ?*««"  "ft**  conferred  a  great  l»eueflt  on  tlie  j.r..ri-Klon 
ar  HatUueiiuu,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  better  eal-  '"  rublUhing  this  excellent  work.— 5K.  Louii  Mi^dictA 
eulated  to  eoinmnnicate  to  the  atndeut  correct  and    <""*  Suryi&u  JoumaL 

definite  vit- wm  upon  the  neveral  toplea  embraced  with- '  He  has  an  earnest  way  with  him,  when  apeaklng  of 
In  tho  Mope  of  \u  teachings.— .^m.  Jburn.  Mt*l.  8cL     the  nio*t  elementary  subjects,  which  fixes  the  altea- 

An  author  of  eHtaMi^hed  merit,  a  profenMor  of  Mid-  '*<>"  ■'»'*  *•*<*«  ^^^^  ^*^o*  «"  **><*  ^^^^  »»  *  toxt-b«)ok 
wlferv.  and  a  practitioner  of  hich  reputation  and  Im-  for  students;  Indeed  It  ls.)bvlou..ly  the  revolt  ..f  much 
meuHo  experieuce-we  may  assuredly  regard  his  work  ePi?)'?*^  acomilntani-e  with  the  art  of  teschuig.- r*a 
now  bef.ir.^  uh  aK  representing  the  mobt  advanced  atate  ■  Brftiftn  nnd  F^irt-fffn  M^fl.-Ctdrurg.  RtrifW. 
of  ol>fti'tr!r  i.rlifnee  in  AmHiicanp  to  thetimeat  which  '  We  are  acqualnteil  with  no  work  ou  midwifery  of 
he  writes.    We  consider  i>r.  Ueigs'  book  as  a  valuable  i  greater  practical  value.— J9oston  Mtd.  A  Surg.  Juum. 

BT  THB  BAMB  AUTHOR.     (JtCtt  Untsd,) 

WOMAN :  HER  DISEASES  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES.  A  Series  of  Lec- 
tures to  his  Class.  Fourth  and  Improved  edition.  In  one  large  and  beantifiilly  printed  octar* 
volume,  extra  cloth,  of  over  700  pages.    $3  60. 


In  other  respects,  in  our  estimation,  too  much  ean- 
Bot  be  said  in  praise  of  this  work.  It  abounds  with 
beautiful  pastaces,  and  fur  coneisen'eas,  for  origin- 
ality, and  for  all  that  is  commendable  in  a  work  on 
the  diseases  of  females,  it  is  notexcelled|  and  pro- 
biblv  not  cantilied  in  the  English  language.  On  the 
whole,  we  know  of  no  work  <m  the  diseases  of  wo- 
men which  we  can  so  cordially  commend  to  the 
student  hnd  practitioner  as  the  one  before  us. — OAto 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

The  body  of  the  b(N>k  is  worthy  of  attentive  con- 
sideration, and  is  evidently  the  production  of  a 
eleyer,  thoughtful,  and  sagacious  physician.  Dr. 
Meigs's  letters  on  the  diseases  of  the  external  or- 
gans, contain  many  interesting  and  rare  caaes,  and 
many  instructive  observations.  We  take  our  leave 
of  Dr.  Meigs,  with  a  high  npinioa  of  his  talents  and 
originality .—TAs  SritUk  md  Ftrtign  Medico- CAi- 
mrgteai  tUvUw, 

Every  chapter  ia  replete  with  practical  instruc- 
tion, and  bears  the  impress  of  being  the  eompostlion 


which  cannot  f«il  to  recommend  the  volume  to  the 
attention  of  the  readerw— >iimAMig'«  ^ilrael. 

It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  practical  knowledge. 
t>y  one  who  has  accurately  observed  and  retained 
the  experience  of  many  years. — Dublin  Quarttrtp 
Journal. 

Fall  of  important  matter,  eonvered  in  a  ready  and 
agreeaole  manner.— Sf.Leau  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 

There  is  an  olT-hand  fervor,  a  glow,  and  a  warm- 
neartedaess  infecting  the  effort  of  Dr.  Meigs,  which 
18  entirely  captivating,  and  whieh  absidutely  hur- 
ries the  reader  through  from  beginning  to  end.  Be- 
lidea,  the  tniok. teems  with  solid  instruction,  and 
It  shows  the  very  highest  evidence  of  ability,  vii.y 
tlie  eleameaa  with  which  the  information  is  pre- 
sented. We  know  of  no  better  test  of  one's  under- 
standinir  a  subject  than  the  evidence  of  the  power 
of  lucidly  explaining  it.  The  most  elementary,  as 
well  as  the  obscurest  subjects,  under  the  pencil  of 
Piof.  M.av|.a,  iii^  \iM\aX»^  va:^  wdiA«.NAx\3KQ^  vn\>A. 


of  MB  meute  »ad  experjcaced  mmd .  There  ia  a  lerae-  \  aaet^  VmV^  Te\\el  ^  am  u»  ^\«A^%«^\%\vba\  voBc^v^asaaM 
Bests,  and  at  the  tame  time  an  accaracy  ia  hU  de-\  anon  xVk«  lavn^  an^  xastanri  ^S^ba  \«»&«.« — ^^^ 
teriptioa  ot  MymptomM,  and  in  the  ralet  for  diagnoiia, \  Ckairl«st«»  Utd.  ItturaoX, 
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MEIQS  (CHARLES  O.LM.  D., 

Lately  Professor  o(  Obttetrici,  &e.,  in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

ON    THE    NATURE,    SIGNS,    AND    TREATMENT    OF    CHILDBED 

FEVER.    In  a  Series  of  Lettern  addressed  to  the  Students  of  his  Class.    In  one  handsome 
octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  365  pages.    $2  50. 

leetable  book.  •  •  •  This  treatise  npon  child- 
bed fevers  will  have  an  extensive  sale,  beinf  des- 
tined, as  it  deserves,  to  find  a  place  iu  the  library 
of  every  practitioner  who  scorns  tolag  in  the  rear.— 
Naskvtllt  Journal  of  MtiititM  amd Surgery. 

BY  THE  SAMS  AI7THOE ;  WITH  OOLORBD  PLATXt. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ACUTE  AND  CHRONIC  DISEASES  OP  THE  NECK 

OF  THE  UTERUS.    With  numerous  plates,  drawn  and  colored  flrom  nature  in  the  highest 
•tyle  oi  art.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth.    S4  50. 


The  instructive  and  interesting  author  of  this 
work,  whose  previous  labors  have  placed  his  coun- 
trymen under  deep  and  abiding  oblifationa,  again 
ehallengea  their  admiration  in  the  fresh  and  vigor- 
ons,  attractive  and  racy  pages  before  us.  It  is  a  de- 


One  of  the  greatest  artiitie  triumphs  of  the  age 
in  Surgical  Anatomy.— SrituA  Amtricam  iUdieal 
Jounuu. 

No  practitioner  whose  means  will  admit  should 
fail  to  possess  it. — Ramkimg*»  Abstract, 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  its  praise;  indeed, 
we  have  not  language  to  do  it  justice.— 04to  Mtdi- 
9ml  and  Snrgieal  Journal, 


MACLISE  (JOSEPH),   SUAQEON. 
SURGICAL  ANATOMY.    Forming  one  volume,  very  Urge  imperial  quarto. 

With  »ixty-eight  large  and  splendid  Plates,  drawn  in  the  best  style  and  beautifully  colored.  Con- 
taining one  hundred  and  ninety  Figures,  many  of  them  the  sixe  of  lifo.  Together  wjth  copious 
and  explanatory  letter-press.  Strongly  and  liandsooiely  bound  in  extra  cloth,  bemg  one  of  the 
oheape.<t  and  best  executed  Surgical  works  as  yet  issued  in  this  country.   $11  00. 

Gentlemen  preparing  for  service  in  the  field  or  hospital  will  find  these  plates 
of  the  highest  practical  value,  either  for  consultation  in  emergencies  or  to  refresh 
their  recollection  of  the  dissecting  room. 

*,*  The  sixe  of  this  work  prevents  its  transmission  through  the  post-offlce  as  a  whole,  but  those 
who  desire  to  have  copies  forwarded  by  mail,  can  receive  them  in  five  parts,  done  up  in  stool 
wrappers.    Price  S9  00. 

A  work  which  has  no  parallel  in  point  of  aeem- 
racy  and  cheapness  in  the  English  language^— 2lf.  7. 
Journal  o/MMieku. 

We  are  extremely  |[ntified  to  announce  to  the 
profession  the  completion  of  this  truly  magnificent 
work,  which,  as  a  whole,  certainly  atands  nari- 
vailed,  both  for  aecuMicy  of  drawing,  beauty  of 
coloring,  and  all  the  requisite  explanations  or  the 

»ri.-.  — ..-♦  .^«„^.>i.  — 1       J  w      *  i-  II      subject  in  hand.— Tiki  rfno  OrUan$  Mtdieal  mad 

The  most  accurately  engraved   and  beautifully    surrieal  Journal 
eolored  plates  we  have  ever  seen  in  an  American  *        ^vmr^m^^. 

bonk— one  of  the  best  and  chenpeac  aurgical  works  i  This  is  by  far  the  ablest  work  on  Surgical  Ana- 
9m  puhliuhed.^Buffalo  Medical  Journal.  tomy  that  has 'come  under  our  observation.    We 

It  is  very  rare  that  >o  clegiuxrly  printed,  so  well  I  know  of  no  other  work  that  would  justify  a  sta- 
Ulustrated,  and  lo  useful  a  work,  is  offered  at  so  ,  <l«nt,  in  any  degree,  for  neglect  of  actual  dissee- 
moderateaprirc— CAar/««Km  Af«difa//oKn»a;.         \tioa.    In  those  ludden  emergencies  that  so  often 

r*.  »i»f^.  »..«  • ,»...  •     :^       u    I-     1  arise,  snd which  require  theinstantaneouscommand 

»him«?.^,rf  h.?  nnTh'!,;  "Pf^^fin^  which  places  of  miiuteanatomicSl  knowledge,  .  work  of  this  kind 
ii?^t!^^.--Jl^^  °  '***  "**"**  ^'^  eorapetition.-JIfidt.  ^^  j^e  details  of  the  dissecting-room  perpetually 
tai  axamtntr  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  memory  —Tko  WuUm  Journal  of  M*dC 

Country  practitioners  will  find  these  plates  of  im-    tint  and  Surgery. 
mense  value — N.  Y,  Mtdieal  Qaxttf.  ' 

MILLER  (HENRY),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Obitetrics  and  Diieases  of  Women  and  Children  in  the  University  of  Louisville. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRICS,  &c.  j  includiDg  the  Treat- 
ment of  Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Cervix  and  Body  of  the  Uterus  considered  as  a  frequent 
cause  of  Abortion.  With  about  one  hundred  illustrations  on  wood.  In  one  very  handsome  oc- 
tavo volume,  of  over  600  pages,  extra  cloth.    $3  75. 

We  congratulate  the  author  that  the  task  is  done,  tion  to  which  its  merits  justly  entitle  it. — Tko  da- 

We  eon^ratulate  him  that  he  has  given  to  the  medi-  cinuatiLmcot  and  Oburvtr, 

eal  public  a  work  which  will  iecure  for  him  a  high       ^  ^^.^  respectable  and  valuable  addition  to  oar 

S?«E  nT?J«''irPiStVnt°/*nH™nfi.^^^^^^  »»««•  "»«**"!  literature,  and  one  reflecting  credit 

rilSrrS^f^iJ^.  SJi'in*  S^  S^^ttJ'L^il^^^J?^  '"^^^  "»  ^«  '"'^^o'  "<»  'i«  institution  to  which  he 

Congratulations  are  not  less  due  to  the  medical  pro-  j,  attached.    The  student  will  find  in  this  work  a 

tf!!;'.™iC^lHir/.h".°r'^^^^^^^  5^*r'~'    "><>■»  »»«^»  r»W«  to  hi-  ■tadiei;  the  country  prao- 

iL^  ^^in^^^^rpSf ^iSilttr      r1^^^^  ti^o°"»  '"V  ^  his  reading.  Un  obtain  ffom  its 

SirS^i  MUler.-Ji.^aio  Mtdtcai    p^^,  ,Vair  rftsam6  of  the  mdclera  literatnw  of  the 

science;  and  we  hope  to  see  this  American  prodne- 
In  fact,  thisvolumemuit  take  its  place  among  the    tion  generally  ocmsulted  by  the  profession.— F«. 
■tandard  systematic  treatises  on  obstetrics ;  a  posi-    Med.  Journal, 

MACKENZIE  (W.),    M.  D., 
Burgeon  Oculist  in  Scotland  in  ordinary  to  Her  Majesty,  4ke.  Ac. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OP  THE 

EYE.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Anatomical  Introduction  explanatory  of  a  Horixontal  Section  of 
the  Human  Eyeball,  by  Thomas  Wharton  Jonxs,  F.  R.  S.  From  the  Fourth  Revised  and  £n- 
laraed  London  Edition.  With  Notes  and  Additions  by  Addinxll  Hbwbon,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to 
Wills  Hoi«pital,  dEC.  &o.  In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octevo  volume,  extra  cloth,  with  pUtes 
and  numerous  wood-cuts.    $5  25. 

The  treatise  of  Dr .  Mackenzie  \n&\a^u\ai^Vf  \io\^%  \   "^  «  «,«TLi&<^«t  VI  \.%A.dnLt<r  of  every  one  who  has  the 
the  first  place,  and  forms,  \n  Teapecl  o(  Xctamvu^  axAXVw^  Qll\i\,% ^TvAwnVMi  vBA.>i&.<^'««\\%.T«  ^WN^^-^^s&m^ 
research,  an  Kneyclop«ed\a  uneoxiaWed  \ii  tx\»uX\>7\*x\itiMX^\ot«uiJt*\C\xB««^\\%a»£\\%x'^\>5cL\^^ 
uy  other  work  of  iheWd,e\tViet  lin«\\aYiOT  lott^l?^.  W^V\*>*J»^^>l^^ 
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MILLER  (JAMES),  F.  A.  S.  E., 
ProfeMor  of  Surgery  in  the  Vnirenitj  of  Edinburgh,  &e. 

PRINCUPLES  OF  SURGERY.    Fourth  American,  from  the  third  and  reyiaed 

Eiiintxirirh  edition.    In  one  large  and  very  beautiful  volume,  extra  doth,  of  700  pages,  with 
two  hundred  and  forty  iilu8t rations  on  wood.  -S3  75. 

BT  THB  SAMS  AOTHOK. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.  Fourth  American  from  the  last  Edin- 
burgh eilition.  Revined  by  the  American  editor.  Illustrated  by  three  hundred  and  sixty-four 
engravin<r!>  on  wood.    In  one  large  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  nearly  700  pages.    $3  75. 

No  encitinium  uf  oura  could  add  to  the  popularity  |  hia  wurka,  both  on  the  principle*  and  practice  of 
of  Miller'*  ^tll^ffery.  Its  repataticm  in  this  country  ,  surgery'  have  been  assigned  thenighest  rank.  If  we 
Is  unsurpnMod  hy  thatof  any  other  work,  and,  when  '<  were  limitrd  to  but  one  work  on  ■ureery,  that  one 
taken  in  •■«iri:ie<'iM>n  with  the  authorU  PrineipUs  of  should  be  Miller'a,  an  we  regard  it  a>  superior  to  all 

others.— 51.  Louis  M*d.  ami  Surg.  Journal. 


Swrg^ry,  coii>iitutes  a  whole,  without  reference  to 
wbichnuoi>nB«ientioussurffeon  would  Im  willing  to 
practice  hi>Hrt.—So«fA«n»  Med.  oa^Saff.JoamcU. 


The  author  has  in  this  and  hii  **  Principles,**  pre- 
sentetl  to  the  profeasiitnoneof  the  most  completeaad 


ltna«-ldoin  that  two  volnmes  have  ever  made  so  reliable  systems  of  Surgery  extant.  His  style  of 
profound  »!•  impres8H.n  in  so  short  a  time  as  the  writing  is  original,  imnr?siive,  and  fngnging,  ener- 
l^'^^i!?^?'''*  *"**  .*t?  Pn»<^y""  of  Surgery  by  :  -^n^.^  Snncise,  and  lucid.  Few  have  tVfaSulty  of 
Mr.  Miilcr—i.r  >o  richly  minted  the  reputation  they  |  JonHensing  so  much  in  small  space,  and  at  the  same 
have  arijuired  The  author  is  an  eminently  aensi-  time  »•  persistently  holding  then? rention.  Whether 
ble,  praotin,!.  and  well-informed  man,  who  knows  „  ,  text.b<iok  for  students  or  a  hook  of  referenee 
exactly  what  he  is  tiilkingabottthndexacUyhow  to  '  ^^^  practition#'r8,  it  cannot  he  t.m  strongly  recom- 
Ulk  it.-^Ki.tiUfkv  Mtdieal  ReeorrUr.  .  mendiHi— SoalA^ni  Je«raal  ef  Mtd.  and  P4y«ic«l 

B>  the  iilmi>st  unanimous  voioe  of  the  profession, '  Sritnet*. 


MORLAND  (W.  W.),   M.  O., 

Fellow  of  l\\f.  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  &c. 

DI?EASP:S  of  the  urinary  ORGANS;  a  Compendium  of  thoir  Diagnosis, 

Pathoiotry.  and  Treatment.    With  illustrations,    in  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of 
about  *^)^  f>as^rt^,  extra  cloth.    93  50. 

TnVen  r«  s  wliole,  we  can  recommend  Dr.  Mor-  I  r«»fer.  This  desideratum  has  been  supplied  by  Dr. 
latd'fl  C'<tn|«i>iii]|inn  as  a  very  desirable  addition  to  '  Morlund.and  it  has  been  ably  done,  fie  has  placed 
thr  iibniry  «if  evrry  m<Miical  or  surgical  practi-  |  before  us  a  full,  judicioui,  and  reliable  digest, 
tioner.— i>rix  aaif  For.  M^</.-r4i>.  it<o.,  April,  16^.  .  Ra4^h  subject  is  treated  with  snfficieut  minuteness, 


FIvery  medical  practitioner  whose  attention  has 
t>een  to  Hiiy  extent  attracted  towards  tlie  class  of 
diseasep  t"  winch  this  treatise  relates,  must  have 
often  ant!  h  >r'>ly  experienced  the  want  of  some  full, 
yet  conciMC  recent  compendium  to  which  he  could 


yetinaKUccinct,nnrrutional  style,  such  as  to  reitder 
the  wortf  one  of  sreai  interest,  and  one  which  will 
prove  in  the  hiruest  degree  useful  to  the  general 
practitioner.— AT  Y.  Jeum.  of  Medicine^ 


BT  TMB  8AMB  AITTROK. 


THE  MORBID  EFFECTS  OF  TOE  RETENTION  IN  THE   BLOOD  OF 

THE  i:r.KMKNT3  OF  THE  UKINARY  SKCRETJON.  Being  the  Disnertat ion  to  which  the 
Fl^ke  FniHi  Prize  was  awarded,  July  11, 1861.  In  one  small  ocuvo  volume,  83  pages,  extra 
cloth.     7.i  cents. 


MONTGOMERY  (W.  F.),   M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  Stc, 

Professor  of  Midwifery  In  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  &c. 

AN  EX  POSITION  OF  THE  SIGNS  AND  SYMPTOMS  OF  PREGNANCY. 

With  xiine  other  Papers  on  Subjects  connected  with  Midwifery.  From  the  second  and  enlarged 
Enffli^h  edition,  with  two  exquie^ite  colored  plates,  and  numerous  wood-cuts.  In  one  very 
handM>ine  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  nearly  600  pages.    $3  75. 

A  book  unupually  rich  in  practical  suggeatioaa. —  t  fresh,  and  vigorous,  and  classical  is  oar  aathor's 

Am  Journal  Med.  5eifl»e<«,  Jan.  18S7.  I  style;  and  one  forgets.  In  the  renewed  charm  ot 

These  several  subjects  so  interesting  in  them-  j  r^«7P««e' '^at  it,  and  evenr  line,  and  «very  word 

selves,  aiKi  so  important,  every  one  of  Sem,  to  the  !  »»«■  ^.  ^*'«t*1  "**  "'^J^fi'^.V^ll'^fi?  ^^t  «f 
most  deli«vite  and  preciois  of  iocial  relations,  con-    Pi?l?7f"?  i  *****  this  is  of  all  others  the  book  of 

trolling  nff^n  the  honor  and  domestic  p^ei  g(  ti^^^^^^^^^'^^:^^;^''^  ^^•^^^J^^^^'^'^'^uilL 
family,  the  leuitimacy  of  offspring,  or  thriife  of  iu  points  connected  with  pregnancy,  to  be  «jerywhero 
parent,  arc  nl!  treati^  with  u5  chance  of  dmUoo,  '•««iv«i  «>  «.  manual  of  special  J""«P™<'«««?  " 
fulness  of  ,1  lustrations,  acuteness?nd  Justice  <.f  rea-  i«c«  announcing  fact,  affordingargument,  ej^jbUsh- 
soning,unparalleled  in(»bstetrics,andansnrpassedlB  ■ !»«  precedwit,  and  governing  alike  the  jar>-man,  ad- 
medicine.    The  reader's  interest  can  never  flag,  so  ,  vocaie,  and  judge.  —  /V.  A.  Mtd.'Ckxt.  Rtvum, 


MOHR  (FRANCIS),  PH.  D.,  AND  REDWOOD  (THEOPHILU8). 
PRACTICAL   PHARMACY.     Comprising  the  Arrangements,  Apparatus,  and 

Manipiilatioii>«of  the  Pharmaceutical  Shop  and  Laboratory.  Edited,  with  extensive  Additions, 
by  Prof.  William  Procter,  o<  the  Philadelphia  College  oi  Pharmacy.  In  one  handsomely 
orintcd  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  870  pages,  with  over  500  engravings  on  wood.    $3  75 

MAVNE'S    DISPENSATORY    AND    THER A- |  MALGAIGNE»8  OPERATIVE  SURGERY^bawd 
PEUTICAL  REMEMBRANCER.    With  every       on  Normal  and  Pathological  ABatomy.     Tianai- 
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NEILL  (JOHN),  M.  D., 

Bargeon  to  the  PenniylyuiiA  Hoflpitml,&e.j  and 

FRANCIS  QURNEY  SMITH,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Institntes  of  Medieine  in  the  Pennsylvajiia  Medical  College. 

AN  ANALYTICAL  COMPENDIUM   OP  THE   VAKIOUS  BRANCHES 

OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE ;  for  tlie  Use  and  Examination  of  Studenu.  A  new  edition,  revised 
and  improved.  In  one  very  large  and  handsomely  printed  ro]^l  I2mo.  volume,  of  about  one 
tfaou8cmd  pages,  with  374  wood-cuts.    Strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands.    $3  25. 

This  work  is  again  presented  as  eminently  worthy  of  the  favor  with  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  received.  As  a  book  for  daily  reference  by  the  student  re<|uiring  a  guide  to  his  more  elaborate 
text-books,  as  a  manual  for  preceptors  desiring  to  stimulate  their  students  by  frequent  and  accurate 
examination,  or  as  a  source  from  which  the  practitioners  of  older  date  may  easily  and  cheaply  aoqvire 
a  knowledge  of  the  changes  and  improvement  in  professional  science,  its  repotalioQ  is  permanoitly 
established. 

The  best  work  of  the  kind  with  whieh  we  are  the  stvdeats  Is  heavy,  and  review  necessary  Uft  ai 
acquainted .— Med.  Examitur.  examination,  a  eoiapend  is  not  only  valaable,  bat 

Having  made  free  ase  of  this  volame  in  our  ex-  j*  *■  ■*!"«»?1?  *!".«■•  »•?»:    '^ro"*  ***^**?.  "  A 

aminati.rns  of  pnpils,  we  ean  speak  from  experi-  ^  «Ji"i«>^"»«  ? JJ'^^""',  ^«  ™*  JJ"^'*"^ 

enee  in  recommending  it  as  an  ildmirable  eorapend  o^  »"  »>«>k«  ©f  ^«  Jind  that  we  know  of.     The 

for  BiQdenu,  and  as  especially  useful  to  preceptors  a^^^*  "d  toandeat  doetruea  and  f^«  .l*t«rt  ij- 

who  examine  their  pnpiU.    It  will  save  the  tether  provements  and  discoyeriM  are  expliciUy,  thoagh 

Bttch  labor  by  enablii^  him  readily  to  recall  aU  of  eoncisely,  laid  before  the  stadent.    T^^ni*  a  dsss 

the  points  upon  whidi  his  pupils  should  be  ex-  to  whom  we  very  siacerolyeominjmdthia  cheap  book 

amiiiMl.    A  work  of  this  sort  !hould  be  in  the  hands  ••  ^o'^  «»•.*:•« kt m  silvw-thatelasa  is  thegrada- 

of  every  one  who  takes  pnpUs  into  his  office  with  a  »*«■  ^  medicine  of  more  than  ten  years' standaf. 

view  ofVixamining  them;  aid  this  is  unquestionably  who  have  not  studied  medicine  since.     They  wfll 

now  what  it  was  when  they  left  it  off. — 3^  SlstM- 
In  the  rapid  eonrse  of  leeturea,  where  work  for   «eop«. 


NELIQAN  (J.   MOORE),  M.  D.,  M.  R.  LA.,  Jte. 
ATLAS  OF  CUTANEOUS  DISEASES.    In  one  beautifal  quarto  Tolnme,  extra 

cloth,  with  splendid  colored  plates,  presenting  nearly  one  hundred  elaborate  repreaentatioos  ol 
diti«ase.    $4  50. 

This  beautiful  volume  is  intended  as  a  complete  and  accurate  representation  of  all  the  variecies 
of  Diseasei*  of  the  Skin.  While  it  can  be  consulted  in  conjunction  vnth  any  work  on  Practice,  it  has 
eepeoia)  reference  to  the  author's  **  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin,"  so  favorably  received  by  the 
profesMioD  some  years  ttince.  The  publishers  feel  justified  in  saying  that  few  more  beautifully  exe- 
cuted plates  have  ever  been  preHeuted  to  the  profession  of  this  country. 

give,  at  a  eoap  d'on'/,  the  remarkable  peculiarities 
of  each  individual  variety.  And  while  thus  the  dis- 
ease is  rendered  more  definable,  there  is  yet  no  loss, 
of  proportion  incurred  by  the  necessary  concentra- 
tion. Each  figure  is  highly  colored,  and  so  trathfal 
has  the  artist  been  thnt  the  mostfastid'oas  observer 
could  not  justly  take  exception  to  the  correctness  of 
the  execution  of  ihe  pictarea  nnder  his  scratiny.^ 
Montr€a,l  Mtd.  CkrontcU. 


Nelifi:HnU  Atlas  of  Cutaneous  Diaeafles  supplies  a 
long  eiiistent  desideratum  tnucli  frit  by  the  largest 
class  of  our  profession,  it  presents,  in  ouarto  size. 
16  plates,  each  containing  from  3  to  6  figures,  ana 
forming  in  all  a  total  of  00  distin<>t  representations 
of  the  different  species  of  skin  affections,  grouped 
together  in  genera  or  families.  The  illustrations 
have  been  taken  from  nature,  and  have  been  copied 
with  such  fidelity  that  they  present  a  striking  picture 
of  life;  in  which  the  reduced  scale  aptly  serves  to 


BT  THS  BAMB  AUTHOR. 

A   PRACTICAL  TREATISE    ON   DISEASES  OF  THE   SKIN.      Third 

American  edition.    In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  334  pages.    $1  00. 

The  two  volumes  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  IHve  Dalian. 


OWEN  ON   THE  DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  |     One  vol.  royal  ISmo.,  extra  cloth  with  najnerons 
THE  8KRLKTON,  AND  OF  THE  TEETH.       UlustraUona.    SI  85 


PI AAIE  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  8.  E., 

Profeasor  of  Snrgery  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

THE   PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.    Edited  by  JoHR 

Neill,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Penna.  Medical  College,  Surgeon  tothe  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  &c.  In  one  very  handsome  8vo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  ol  780  pagea,  with  316  illustratioiui. 
$3  75.  »  i~o    • 

We  know  of  no  other  surgical  work  of  a  reason-  |  rately  discussed  the  principles  of  snrgery,  and  a 
able  size,  wherein  there  is  so  much  theory  and  prae-  |  safe  and  efleetnal  practice  predicated  upon  them, 
tice,  or  where  subjects  are  more  soundly  or  clearly    Perhaps  no  work  upon  this  subject  heretoiure  issned 


tanght.— 7A<  Sutkoseop$. 
Prof.  Pirrie,  in  the  work  before  ns,  has  elabo 


is  so  full  npon  the  seienee  of  the  art  of  surgery.— 
NaskvilU  jounuU  ofMidieim$  amd  Snrgtrp, 


PARKER  (LANQSTON), 

Surgeon  to  the  Queen's  Hospital,  Birmingham. 

THE  MODERN  TREATMENT  OF  SYPHILITIC  DISEASES,  BOTH  PHI- 

MARY  AND  SEOOliDAl^^I ;  comviSA\s4|\Vi<bTi«avtn«a\QCCQasti^^ 

lie,  by  a  aafe  and  »\icce»*f\iV  mexYicMk..   "^WXv  vQ3BiATCk\»^j(«»ei^^^Q'tT&\\^^vsA^Sv\\v^^^ 

tfons.     From  the  Thltd  tuciA  eTi\\T^\Y  TCWtWVea  YuoitAnrDL  ^^Vmmb..  \a.  cjoa  '^awx  «£s»»^>  ^^$aBaai^^ 

extra  clolh,  of  316  pageft.    %\  H^. 
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PARRISH  CEDWARD), 

Lecturer  on  Praetiesl  Pharmaey  and  Materia  Medlca  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Medieinc,  &c. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  PHARxM  ACY.  Designed  as  a  Text- 
Book  tor  tlie  Student,  and  a«  a  Guide  for  the  Phyaician  and  Pbarmaceuii»t.  With  many  Por- 
muis*  uiui  PrettcriptionH.  Third  edition,  greatly  improved.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume, 
of  about  700  pages,  with  aeverai  hundred  iTlustrationa.    (Preparing /or  tarly  puSlieaiion.) 

Thoiii^h  tor  ^nmet  time  out  of  print,  the  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  thi»  work  ha^  been  de- 
layed for  the  pnrpo^e  I  if  embodying  in  it  the  reoulte  of  the  new  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  The  ap- 
proaching publicuiion  of  iliio  latter  wil  enable  the  author  to  complete  his  revisiou  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, when  tho.-^e  whi»  have  been  waiting  for  the  work  may  rely  on  obtaining  a  volume  thoroughly 
GD  a  level  with  the  ^lo^l  adviinced  condition  of  pharmaoeutical  science. 

The  favor  with  which  the  work  has  thu:«  far  been  received  showin  that  the  author  was  not  roi'ti- 
taken  in  his  estimate  of  the  want  of  a  treatise  which  should  serve  as  a  practical  text-book  for  all 
engaged  in  preparing  and  dispensing  medicines.  Such  a  guide  was  indispensable  not  only  to  I  be 
educated  phurmaceuiist,  but  also  to  that  large  class  of  praciitioners  throughout  the  country  who 
■re  obliged  to  compound  their  own  pre^oription»,  and  who  during  their  coli^iate  course  have  no 
oipori unity  of  obtaining  a  practical  familiarity  with  the  necessary  processes  and  mdnipulations. 
The  rapid  exhauhtion  of  two  large  editions  is  evidence  that  the  author  has  succeeded  in  thoroughly 
carrying  out  hi>  object,  and  that  the  profession  may  rely  that  nothing  vhall  be  wanting  to  reudeir 
tiie  new  edition  worthy  a  continuance  of  the  confidence  hitherto  bestowed  upon  the  woik. 

All  that  we  can  say  of  It  Is  that  to  the  praetlsing  pages  will  deny^  doobly  welcome,  then,  ii  this  new 

phyiieian,  and  especially  the  eonntry  physieiaa,  edition,  containing  the  added  resalts  of  his  recent 

whois  generally  his  own  apothecary  J  there  is  hard*  and  rich  experience  as  an  observer,  teacher,  aa4 

|y  any  bm >k  that  might  not  better  be  dispensed  with,  practic  iX  operatfir  in  the  pharmaceutical  laboratory. 

It  is  at  the  same  time  a  dispensatory  and  a  pharoia-  The  exeellent  plan  uf  the  first  is  more  thoroughly, 

0^.— LovMvi7/<  Reriew.  and  in  detail,  carried  out  in  this  edition.— P«»taja/«f 

A  careful  examination  of  this  work  enables  os  to  ^ff-  J^^tmal.Jan.  18G0. 


^  .«*,  apothecary  and  to  thoM  practitioners ^.       .  .„     ,  ^-      ^_j     .  *•...... 

are  accuiit.inicd  to  prepare  tl  eir  own  medicines,  but  "«  «"'  <*» ."  edaeated  pharmacentist.  that  we 

to  every  medical  man  and  medical  student.— £o«fM  ''f  «*2  u"***.? *fw"^  commend  this  work.     In  it  they 

BUd.  and  Surg.  Journal,  ^iU  find  all  that  they  desire  to  know,  and  should 

_..    .      ,.  *    .  ,  *.  *      _j-  I  w    1.  know,  but  very  little  of  which  they  do  really  snow 

This  IS  aluigether  one  of  the  most  aseful  books  j^  reference  to  this  important  colfateral  brinch  of 

wehavesi^n.    It  is  just  what  we  have  long  felt  to  their  profession  j  for  it  is  a  well  esUblished  faet, 

be  needed  by  ap«.thecaries,  students,  and  practition-  ,1,.^  [^  the  eonrltiim  of  physicians,  while  the  sci- 

«aof  medicine,  most  of  whom  ia  this  country  have  eaee  of  medicine  is  generally  well  taught,  very 

to  put  up  the  r  own  prescriptions.    It  bears,  upon  l^^^^^  attention  is  paid  to  the  art  of  prepafing  them 

sprery  page,  the  impress  of  prsctieal  knowledge,  ^r  use,  and  we  know  not  how  this  defMt  eaS  be  so 

conveyed   in  n  plain  eommoa  sense  msnuer,  iind  ^^^  remadied  as  by  procuring  and  consulting  Dr. 

wiapted  to  the  eomprehensi  m  of  all  who  may  resd  p.xrishU  excellent  wirk.-5l?Le«ii  Mid.  Joumai. 

it.    No  detHil  has  been  omitted,  however  trivial  it  j^m  igj^Q 
may  seem,  alihoiigh  really  iniporinnt  to  the  dispenser       ^Ve  know  of  no  work  on  the  subject  which  would 


of  medicine  — Southern  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Joumml. 

That  Kdward  Parrish,  in  writing  a  book  upon 
fractieal  Pharmacy  some  few  years  ago— 4ine  emi- 
nently original  end  unique— did  the  medieal  and 
pharmaceutical  professions  a  great  and  valuable  ser- 
vice, no  one,  we  think,  who  has  had  access  to  its 


be  more  indispensable  to  the  physician  or  student 
desiring  information  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treaU. 
With  (TrifBth's  <'  Medicil  Formulary"  and  this,  the 
practising  physirinn  would  be  supplied  with  nearly 
or  quite  all  the  most  useful  infor -nation  on  the  sufai- 
jcet. — CkarUuon  Med.  Jour.andMtvi€W,Jmn.  1&60. 


PEA8LEE  (E.  R.).  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  General  Pathology  in  the  New  York  Medical  College. 

HITMAN  UISTOLOOYy  in  its  relations  to  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology; 

for  the  use  of  Medical  Students.    With  four  hundred  and  thirty*four  illustrations.    In  one  hand- 
•ome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  over  600  pages.    $3  75. 

It  embruces  a  library  upon  the  topics  discussed  |  We  would  recommend  it  as  containing  a  summary 
within  itself,  and  is  just  what  the  teacher  and  learner  |  of  all  that  is  kunwn  of  the  important  sulijeuts  which 
need.  We  have  not  only  the  whole  subject  of  Ilia-  j  it  treats;  <>f  all  that  is  in  the  great  works  u{  Siiunn 
tology,  interesting  in  itself,  ably  and  fa  My  discussed,  and  Lehmunn,  and  the  organic  chemista  in  general, 
but  what  is  of  infinitely  greater  interest  to  the  stu-  Master  this  one  volume,  we  woald  say  tii  the  medical 
dent,  because  of  greater  practical  value,  ire  its  re-  student  and  practitioner — master  this  book  and  you 
lations  to  Anatomy,  Fhysiolivgy,  and  Pathology,  know  all  that  is  known  of  the  great  fundamental 
which  are  here  fully  and  satisfactorily  set  forth.—  principles  of  medicine,  and  we  nave  no  hesitation 
NtukvilU  Joum.  of  Mtd.  and  Surgtrp,  I  m  saying  that  it  is  aa  honor  to  the  American  medi- 

I  eal  profession. — St. Louis  M9d.  amd Surg.  Journal, 


ROKITANSKY  (CARL),   M.D., 

Curator  of  the  Imperial  Patholc^ical  Maseum,  and  Profeasor  at  the  University  of  Yienna,  &e. 

A   MANUAL  OF  PATHOLOGICAL   ANATOMY.    Four  volumes,  octavo, 

bound  in  two,  extra  cloth,  of  about  1300  pages.    Translated  by  W.  £.  Swaimb,  Edwakd  Sibvs- 


KiNe,  C.  H.  MooEX,  and  O.  £.  Day.    $5  50. 

The  professHm  is  too  well  aoqnainted  with  the  re- 
putation of  Rokitansky*s  work  to  need  our  assnr- 
mee  that  this  is  one  of^tke  most  profoand.  thorough, 
and  valuable  books  ever  Issued  from  tne  medical 
presa.    It  is  rat  gtmrUf  and  has  no  standard  of  com* 

C risen.  It  is  only  neeessary  to  announce  that  it  is 
ued  in  a  form  as  cheap  as  is  compatible  with  its 
lixe  and  preservation,  and  its  sale  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course.  No  library  can  be  called  eom- 
pleta  witiiout  it.—Bi^uU  iUd.  Joumai. 

An  attempt  to  give  omr  readers  any  adequate  idea 
mf  tke  wMMt  amount  of  inatraetion  aeenmalateA  in 


these  volumes,  would  be  feeble  and  hopeless.  The 
effort  of  the  distinguished  author  to  coneentrata 
In  a  small  space  his  great  fund  of  knowledge,  has 
so  charged  his  text  with  valuable  trutas,  that  any 
attempt  of  a  reviewer  to  epitomize  is  at  <mee  para- 
lyzed, and  must  ead  in  a  failure. — Wtstom  Laneot. 

As  this  is  the  highest  soarce  of  knowledge  upon 
the  important  subject  of  which  it  treata,  no  real 
student  can  afford  to  be  without  it.    The  American 
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RIQBY   (EDWARD)|  M.  D., 

Senior  Phytieian  to  the  General  Lf  ing-in  Hoepital,  &e. 

A   SYSTEM    OF   MIDWIFERY.    With  Notes  and  Additional  lUostrations. 

Second  American  Edition.    One  volume  octavo,  extra  cloth,  422  pages.    92  (K). 

BT  TKS  SAKS  AT7TH0K. 

ON  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  TREATMENT  OF  FEMALE  DISEASES. 

In  one  neat  royal  V2mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  about  250  pa^«.    $1  00. 

AAMSBOTHAM  (FRANCIS  H.)t  M.D. 

THE  PRINOIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRIC  MEDICINE  AND 

8UKGEB  y ,  in  reference  to  the  ProceAB  of  Parturition.  A  new  and  enlarged  edition,  ihoroughlj 
revit>ed  by  the  Author.  With  Additions  by  W.  V.  Kxatizio,  B4.  D.,  Profeuor  of  Obtiteiric^,  &c.,  m 
the  Jeflertion  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  lo  one  large  and  handsome  imperial  octavo  volome, 
of  650  puges^,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raii>ed  bands;  with  »ixty-four  beautiful  Plates,  and 
numerourf  Wood-cutc>  in  the  text,  containing  in  all  nearly  200  lai^  and  beautiful  figures.  S5  50. 

From  Prof.  Hodf^  ^f  th%  Cr»{Mrnfy  e/Pa. 

To  the  American  pnblic,  it  is  mnit  valuable,  from  ita  intriniic  nndtmbted  exeellenee;  and  ae  beiag 
the  beet  authori2ed  exponent  of  British  Midwifery.  Its  circnlation  will,  I  tmtt,  be  extensive  throaghoal 
ovreonntry. 


It  is  anneeestarr  to  say  anything  In  regard  to  the 
itility  of  this  worK.  It  it  already  appreciated  in  oar 
eonntry  for  the  value  of  the  matter,  the  cleamete  of 
its  ■tyle,  and  the  fulnett  of  its  illastrations.  To  the 
physician's  library  it  is  indispensable,  while  to  the 
student  as  a  text-book,  from  which  to  extract  the 
material  for  laying  the  foundation  of  an  education  on 
obstetrical  science,  it  has  no  superior.— 04to  Jfsd. 
«|Mt  S«rf .  Journal. 


The  publishers  have  secured  its  sneeess  by  the  I  ^ss^^** 


traly  elegsnt  style  in  which  they  have  brought  it 
oat,  excelling  themselves  in  its  production,  eap^ 
eially  in  iU  plates.  It  is  dedicated  to  Prof.  Meigs, 
and  has  the  emphatic  endorsement  ot  Prof.  Hodra, 
as  the  best  exponent  of  British  Midwifery.  We 
kn<*w  of  no  text-book  which  deserves  in  all  respects 
to  be  more  highly  recommended  to  students,  and  we 
eoald  wish  to  see  it  in  the  handsof  every  praetitioncr, 
for  they  will  find  it  invaloable  for  reference.— Miid. 


RICORD(P.),  M.D. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE.    By  John  Hunter,  F.  R  8. 

With  copiou:^  Additions,  by  Ph.  Kioord,  M. D.  Translated  and  Edited,  with  Notei*,  by  Feexmai 
J.  BuxsTEAO.  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Venereal  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York. 
Second  edition,  revised,  containing  a  retumi  of  Ricoed*8  Receiit  Lxctueeb  on  Cbang&e.  Ib 
one  hand!»ome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  550  pages,  with  eight  plates.  $3  25. 

Every  one  will  recornize  the  aitracuveness  and  lie.     In  conclusion  we  can  say  that  this  fs  incon* 

value  wliich  ihiswork  Ofrivcp  from  ihu*  presenting  testalilythe  best  treatise  on  nyphilin  with  which  ws 

the  op i mull 4  of  these  iwo  roovter^  »idc  by  s.dc.    But,  are  acquainted,  and,  as  we  do  not  often  employ  the 

It  must  be  admitted,  what  has  made  the  fortune  of  phra«e.  we  maybeexcuned  for  tfzpre<!«ine  tne  hope 

the  book,  in  the  fact  that  it  coiitaine  tne  "■  most  com-  that  it  mnA'  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  phy- 

ft\eie  enibodimtnt  of  the  veritable  doctrines  of  the  sician.— rirginiaifcd.  and  Surg.  Journal. 
[Oipital  du  Midi,"  which  has  ever  been  made  pub- 

BT  THE  SAMS  AUTHOR. 

RICORD'S  LETTERS  ON  SYPHILIS.   Translated  by  W.  P.  Lattimore,  M.  D. 

In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  270  page8,  extra  cloth.    $2  00. 


ROYLE'S   MATERIA    MEDICA    AND   THERAPEUTICS;   including  the 

PreparatioiiA  oi  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  of  the  United  States. 
With  iiiuny  new  inedicinet).  Kililed  by  Joseph  Carson,  M.  D.  With  ninety-eight  illustrations. 
Id  one  lar^e  iK'iavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  about  700  pages.    S.*)  00. 


SMITH    (HENRY   H.),  M.  D.,  AND   HORNER  (WILLIAM  E.),  M.  D. 
AN  ANA'l'OMICAL  ATLAS,  illustrative  of  the  Structure  of  the  Human  Body. 

In  one  volume,  large  imperial  octavo,  extra  cloth,  with  about  six  hundred  and  fiHy  beautinil 
jigurch.     S.'i  r>0. 

of  the  kind  that  has  yet  appeared  ;  ami  we  must  add, 
the  very  beautiful  manner  in  which  it  is  ''got  up'' 


The  pinn  of  this  Atlas,  which  renders  it  so  pe- 
ealinrly  (M'Pvcni^nt  fftr  the  student,  end  its  superb 
artistioitl  I'xerutiiin,  mve  been  already  pointed  nut. 
We  miiRt  conerutoiate  the  atudeni  upon  Che  comple- 
tion uf  t>iis  AilMB,  as  it  is  the  most  convenient  work 


is  so  creditable  to  the  country  as  to  be  flattering 
to  onr  nations!  pride.— itfiurtcaa  Medical  JournM. 


SHARPEY  (WILLIAM),  M.  D.,  JONES  QUAIN,  M.  D.,  AND 

RICHARD  QUAIN,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 

HUMAN  ANATOMY.    Revised,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Joseph  Leidt. 

M.  D.,  Prolrssor  ot  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennf<ylvania.    Complete  in  two  large  ocuvo 
voluiiio,  extra  cloth,  of  about  thirteen  hundred  pages.    With  over  500  illu»tration>     So  00. 

8(>I.LY  ON  TFIK  HUMAN  BRAIN :  its  Structure.  I     handsome  octavo  volame,  extra  cloth,  of  over  CSO 
Physioloflryi  Hud  Dinenses.    From  the  Second  and       pages,  with  abont  one  hundred  wo«»d-cuts.  93  Sf. 
niuoh  rni:ire:<Mi   London  edition.    In  one  octave   afitrnv***  f4KNKii  ai   PATiifw /w^v 
volume.  «jra cVolh, ot  WO s«««,,vXV.  V»>m«^A«^,?y^«''^^,i;,|^™O^JJJ;:^,«»^^^ 

cuts.     SVJ  iH).  \      lu\ >:aft  "^xcv^aVvQsa  vsA  ^^x<t  <A  Vkvw».<M.    vJ^av«. 
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8TILLE  (ALFRED).  M.  D. 
THEE  APEUTICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDIC  A ;  a  Sjstematio  Treatise  on  the 

Action  anil  Usen  of  Medicinal  A^ntM,  including  their  Deftcriptioo  and  History.    In  two  largpe 
and  haiid^'Uiie  octavo  volumes,  ot  1789  page«,  leather.    $8  00. 

This  work  i^  (]e:«ig:!ied  especially  for  the  student  and  practitioner  ofmedicine.  and  treat;*  the  varioiii^ 
articiCM  ot'  the  Materia  Medica  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  bed.'<ide,  and  not  of  the  shop  or  of  the 
ieciiire-nioiii.  While  thus  endeavoring  to  give  all  practical  information  likelv  to  be  u>eful  with 
respt'i'f  •  • .  lie  employment  of  special  remedies  in  special  afieotions,  and  the  results  to  be  anticipated 
from  ihcii  iuliamisirat>on,  a  copious  Index  of  Diseases  and  their  Remedies  renders  the  work  emi- 
nently littrd  (or  reference  by  showing  at  a  glance  the  different  means  which  have  been  employed, 
and  enabling  the  practitioner  to  extend  his  resources  in  difficult  ca>e8  with  all  that  the  experience 
ci'  the  profe?t^ion  bao  suggested. 

Rarely,  luiir^d  tinve  we  had  sabmttted  to  «■  a  ,  Had  as  that  we  were  ant  miitakea  la  onr  anticipa* 
work  OB  mrdirine  ko  poaderoot  in  its  dimensiou  .  tiona.— JV<w  OrUutu  3f«die«l  N*w»^  March,  IMO. 
aa  that  now  before  ui,  and  yei  so  fiiteinating  in  iti  The  most  recent  anthority  is  the  one  lait  men- 
eonteati.  Ii  is,  therefore,  with  «  PfcnUaT  gratifi-  I  xioueA,  Still*.  Hit  great  work  on  «*  Materia  Medi- 
cation that  we  reooRDlxe  in  Dr.  »""*  the  pcwaet-  g.  ^ad  Therapeutic.,"  pabliahed  laat  year,  in  two 
Bjonofinuny  ofthoacmoredisnoffuiahrd  qualifica-  octavo  volamea,  of  •orac  sixteen  hundred  pages, 
tionswhifih  entitle  him  to  apprt»Baih)n,  and  whieh  ^hilc  it  embodi<^  the  results  of  the  labor  of  otRers 
justify  him  m  c.ming  before  his  niedieal  brethren  np  to  the  time  of  publication,  is  enriched  with  a 
as  an  inntructor.  a  comprehensive  know  edge,  -r^^t  umount  of  original  observation  and  research, 
tested  by  a  s.)un'i  and  penelratiM  judgmeut,  joined  ^ve  would  draw  attention,  by  the  way,  to  the  very 
to  a  loveof  pr(»Kress-which  a  diserioiuiatuif  spirit  convenient  mode  ia  which  the  Indtx  fs  arranged  in 
of  inquiry  has  tampered  so  as  to  accept  nothing  new  thj,  ^oyk.  xherc  is  first  an  '•  Index  of  Remedies  ;•» 
Sf?*"fT  w  '.•  n^w,  and  abandon  nothing  old  because  n^xt  an  "  Index  of  Diseases  and  their  Remedies.'* 
it  IB  old,  bat  which  estimatM  either  aecon  ing  to  its  Sogh  ^^  .rrangement  of  the  Indices,  in  our  opinion, 
relations  to  a  just  l«.gic  and  expericnce-manifesta  -joatiy  enhaades  the  practical  valueof  booksof  this 
itaclf  everywhere,  and  gives  to  the  guidtace  of  the  Jinj.  'i^  tedious,  obstinate  casea  of  disease,  where 
author  all  ;he  assurance  of  safety  which  thedifB-  ^  ^^^^  to  try  <me  remedy  after  another  until  our 
oaltiea  of  his  subject  can  allow.  In  ctmclasion,  we  ,tock  is  pretty  nearly  exhausted,  and  we  are  almost 
earnestly  advise  our  readers  to  aseeruia  for  them-  driven  to  our  wit's  end,  such  an  index  as  the  second 
selves,  bj  a  study  of  Dr.  9iill*»svolumea,  the  great  ^  ^^  two  Just  mentioned,  is  precisely  what  we 
value  and  interest  of  the  stores  of  knowledge  they  want.— Loarfen  M*d.  TinuimmdGazttf.KpriX,  IWl. 
present.  We  have  pleasure  in  referring  rather  to  _--  .,  .  ^..  ^  n  ^  ..  ^  •  ^ 
the  ample  treasury  o/  undoubted  truths,  tie  real  and  We  think  this  work  will  do  much  to  obviate  the 
assured  conqur.t  of  medicine,  accumulated  by  Dr.  i^luetance  to  a  thorough  investigation  of  this  branch 
Stille  in  his  pngtt ;  and  commend  the  sum  of  his  la-  ?\  "eientific  study,  f<.r  in  the  wide  range  of  med.ca 
bors  to  the  attrntiou  of  our  readers,  us  alike  honor-  literature  treasured  in  the  English  tongue,  we  sh:ill 
able  to  our  science,  and  creditable  to  the  zeal,  the  ^*"*\>"  fi"** »  ^"'^  ?^''^'.K"  *?  */'y**  more  clear  and 
eandor,  and  the  judgment  of  him  who  has  garnered  wmplc.eunveying  forcibly  the  facts  taiight,and  yet 


the  whole  so  currfuily. — Edinburgh  Mtd.  JeMrnal. 


free  from  targidity  and  redundancy.    There  is  a  tas- 
einatioa  in  its  pages  that  will  insure  to  it  a  wide 
Onr  expectaticns  of  the  value  of  ihis  work  were    popularity  and  attentive  perusal,  and  a  degree  of 
based  on  the  well-known  reputation  and  character;  usefulness  not  often  attained  through  the  influenca 


of  the  author  as  a  man  of  scholarly  attainments,  an 
elegant  writer,  a  candid  inquirer  after  truth,  and  a 
philosophical  tliinker;  we  knew  that  the  task  would 


of  a  single  work.  The  author  has  much  enhanced 
the  practical  utility  of  his  book  by  passing  briefly 
over  the  physical ,  botani  :al,  and  commercial  history 


be  eonscientioukly  performed,  and  that  few,  if  any,  of  medicines,  and  directing  attention  chiedy  ro  their 
among  tne  ditiiuguished  meaieal  teachers  in  this  ;  physiological  action,  and  their  application  for  the 
oountry  are  better  qualified  than  l.e  to  prepare  a  '  amelioration  or  cure  of  disease.  He  i<n'>res  hypothe- 
systeiiiatic  treatise  on  theiapeuiics  in  a<*cordance  j  sis  and  theory  whichare  so  alluring  to  many  medical 
with  the  present  requirements  of  medical  science. :  writers,  and  so  liable  to  lead  them  astray,  and  con- 
Oar  preliminnry  examination  of  the  work  has  satis- '  fines  himself  to  such  facts  ns  have  been  tried  in  the 


!  erueible  of  experiences^ A ieago  Midieal  Jourttml, 


SIMPSON  (J.  Y.),  M.  D., 
Profesaor  of  Midwifery,  &e.,  in  the  University  of  Edinbargh,4e. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.     With  du- 

merou;*  ilUi>traiions.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  over  500  pages,  extra  cloth,  $3  00. 

{Now  Ready ^  1S63.) 

This  valuable  work  having  passed  through  the  columns  of  "  Thr  Medical  News  and  Library*' 


publi 

The  dii>tingui^hed  reputation  of  the  author,  and  the  valuable  praciicAl  matter  contained  in  the  Lec- 
tures have  i>eenied  to  entitle  them  to  a  more  permanent  form  than  the  evanescent  pugeH  of  a  peri- 
odical. Embrueiiig  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  each  one  elaborately  treated  and  complete  in 
itseil,  the  volume  can  liardly  fail  to  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  the  practi^idg  phy- 

aician. 

The  principal  topica  embraced  in  the  Lectures  are  Vesico-Vaginal  Pintula,  Cancer  of  the  Litems, 
Treatment  of  Carc.noma  by  Caustics,  Dvs nenorrhoea,  Amenorrhcsa,  Closure^,  Contract  inn:*,  Ace., 
of  the  Vagina,  Vulvitis.  (Causes  of  Death  afUsr  Surgical  Operations,  Surgical  Fever,  Phle^rmaitia 
Dolenft,  Cuccyodinia,  Pelvic  Celluliti**.  Pelvic  Hatinatoma,  spurious  Presuancy,  0\'arian  Drttpiy, 
Ovariotoniy,  Cronioclasm,  Diseases  of  the  Fallopian  Tubes,  Puerperal  Alania,  Sub-Involution  aiid 
Super-Invoiution  of  the  Uterus,  &c.  &c. 

As  a  series  of  monographs  on  thene  important  topics — many  of  which  receive  little  attention 
in  the  ordinary  text-b4H>ks— elucidated  with  tiie  extensive  experience  and  readiness  of  rci^oiirce  lor 
which  Protiesiior  Simpeon  is  so  distinguished,  there  are  few  practitioners  who  will  not  find  in  its 
pages  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  treatm;;nt  of  obscure  and  difficult  cases. 


SALTER  (H.    H.),    M.  D. 

ASTHMA;  its  Pathology,  Causes,  Coiisec\Ti%\ic«a, ^w^'Y^^\xs«KiV    V^^^^^&^r 

iishiag  ill  the  •'  Medical  News  and  Library"  for  ibft^.>   1o  fetm  w»N<A»mfc^%«<i. 
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SARQENT  (F.  W.),  M.  D. 

ON  BANDAGING  AND  OTHER  OPERATIONS  OP  MINOR  SURGERY. 

New  edition,  with  an  additional  chapter  on  Military  Survery.    One  handM>me  royal  12mo.  toI., 
of  nearly  400  pages,  with  184  wood  cuts.    Extra  doth,  SI  90.    {Now  Ready,) 

The  value  ofthis  work  as  a  bandy  and  convenient  manual  for  surgeons  engaged  in  active  duty,  has 
hiduoed  the  publishers  to  render  it  more  complete  for  those  purposes  by  the  addition  of  a  chi^r 
on  gua-i<hot  wounds  and  other  matters  peculiir  to  military  surgery.  In  its  present  form,  there- 
fon*,  with  no  increase  in  price,  it  will  be  found  a  very,  cheap  and  convenient  vade-mecum  for 
snilation  and  reference  in  the  daily  exigencies  of  military  as  well  as  civil  practice. 


We  conaidrr  that  no  better  book  could  be  placed 
in  the  hanui  of  an  boipital  dresier,  or  the  young  sur- 
geon, whose  education  in  this  respect  has  not  been 
perfected .  We  most  cordially  commend  this  volume 
as  one  which  the  medical  stndeat  should  most  close- 
ly study,  to  perfect  himself  in  these  minor  surgical 
operations  in  which  neatness  and  dexterity  are  so 
much  required,  and  on  which  a  great  portion  of  his 
reputation  us  a  future  surgeon  must  evidently  rest. 
And  to  ihe  surgeon  in  practice  it  must  prove  itself 
a  valuable  volume,  as  instructive  on  many  points 
which  he  may  have  forgotten. — British  Anurieam 
J9umalj  May,  1863. 


The  instruction  given  apon  the  sobjeet  of  Ba»- 
dagingj  is  alone  of  f^reat  value,  and  while  the  author 
modestly  proposes  to  instruct  the  students  of  medi- 
cine, and  the  younger  physicians,  we  will  say  tnat 
experieneed  physicians  will  obtain  many  exceed- 
ingly valnable  suggestions  by  its  perusalt  It  will 
be  found  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  manuals  for  ra> 
ference  ia  the  field,  or  hospital  yet  pnblished;  thor* 
ougbly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Military  sargeoa^ 
and  at  the  same  time  equally  useful  for  ready  aat 
e«mvenient  reference  by  surgeons  every  whersw— 
Bwffmle  Mtd,  mmd  Surg.  Javmai,  June,  Hs&i. 


SMITH  (W.  TYLER),  M.  D., 

Physician  Accoucheur  to  Bt.  Bfary's  Hospital,  &e. 

ON  PARTURITION,  AND   THE   PRINCIPLES   AND   PRACTICE  01 

OBSTETRICS.    In  one  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  400  pages,    tl  25. 

BT  THB  SAMB  AT7TB0B. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT 

OF  LEUCORKHCEA.    With  numerous  illustrations.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  voluM, 
«ztra  cloth,  of  about  250  pagea.    $1  50. 

TANNER  (T.   H.),   M.  D., 

Physician  to  theflospiul  for  Women,  4ke. 

A  MANUAL  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AND  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS. 

To  which  is  added  The  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  American   Medical  Association.     Seooad 
American  Edition.    In  one  neat  volume,  small  12mo.,  extra  cloth,  87|  cents. 

TAYLOR  (ALFRED  S.),  M.  O.,  F.  R.  8., 

Lecturer  on  Medical  Xurisprudence  and  Chemistry  ia  Guy*s  Hospital. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.     Fifth  American,  from  the  seventh  improTcd 

and  enlarged  London  edition.  With  Notes  and  References  to  American  Decisionf*,  by  Edwaxd 
Uartshorne,  M.  D.  In  one  large  8vo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  over  700  pages.  $3  25. 
This  standard  work  having  had  I  he  advantage  of  two  revisions  at  the  hands  of  the  author  since 
the  appearance  of  the  last  American  edition,  will  be  found  thoroughly  revi>ed  and  brought  up  com- 
pletely to  ihe  present  stale  of  the  science.  As  a  work  of  auihorily,  it  must  therefore  maintain  its 
position,  both  as  a  text-book  for  the  student,  and  a  compendious  treatise  to  which  the  pracailioner 
can  at  all  limes  refer  in  cases  of  doubt  or  diliicuhy. 

No  wi>rk  upon  the  subject  can  be  put  into  the  ,  American  and  British  legal  medicine.  It  should  be 
hands  of  students  either  of  law  or  medicine  which  ;  m  the  possession  of  every  physician,  as  thr  subject 
will  engage  them  more  closely  or  pri>fiubiy;  and    is  one  of  great  and  increasing  importance  to  the 

none  could  be  oflered  to  the  busy  practitioner  ot '  public  as  well  as  to  the  profession. St.Lout$M»d 

either  callJDg,  for  the  purpose  of  casual  or  hasty  (  and  Surg,  Journal. 

reference,  that  would  be  more  likely  to  afford  the  aid  i 

desired.    We  therefore recomraend  it  as  the  best  and  i     Jhis  work  of  Dr.  Taylor's  is  generally  acknow- 

nfest  manual  for  daily  use.— American  Journal  oj    ledgtd  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  extant  on  the  subject 

Medical  Sciences.  I  <>*  medical  jurisprudence.    It  is  certainly  one  of  the 

It  is  not  excess  of  praise  to  say  that  the  volume  I  Sv!^  «?minhT.V  JJlVn^J  **f  ^*  T'  "^"^  '  "»»- 
before  us  is  the  very  best  treatise  extant  on  Medical  i  ?ii*Zirot?i..^^t^i  affirm  .w  %"**  '"'^"'^'^  '»»•* 
Jurisprudence,  in  saying  this,  we  do  m,l  wish  to  ,  rJ^n^.l^iri'^l^.l?.?^.™  «'!!!L\^1^^.^^^^^^^^^ 
be  unders 
excellent 
others [ 

be  concedeil  that  Taylor  is  superior  to  anything  that  :  thaHrr'^Vn^  nyrh'rm?^Ji"^'i!^«'.i°*''"°.'^     !?'S^' 

has  preceded  it.-iV.  W.  Medical  and  Surg.  Journal  \  Sjf  "i'!^*?!.2lr^K  T- *i'  **»"«»«^»P»«*»»  *«««  ^• 

,    .  ^       .  ...  tnological  research,  besidts  papers  on  nuiueroaa 

It  IS  at  once  comprehensive  and  eminently  prac-  J  subjects  never  before  published Charleston  Med 

tical,  and  by  universal  consent  ttands  at  the  head  of   Journal  and  Review. 

BY  THS  SAMB  AUTHOR. 

ON  POISONS,  IN  EJELATION  TO  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  AND 

MEDICINE.    Second  American,  from  a  second  and  revised  London  edition.     In  one  larn 
octavo  volume,  ol  765  pages,  extra  cloth.    $3  50. 

Mr.  Taylor's  pt)sition  as  the  leading  medical  jurist  of  England,  has  conferred  on  him  extraordi- 
nary a<h•aMIuge^  in  acquiring  experience  on  these  subjects,  nearly  all  caj^s  of  moment  being 
referred  lo  him  tor  exaniinulion,  as  an  expert  whose  testimony  is  generally  accepted  a*,  tiual. 
The  rcMjiis  of  his  labors,  therefore,  as  gathered  together  in  this  volume,  carefully  weighed  and 
silted,  and  prevented  in  the  clear  and  intelligible  »tyle  for  which  he  is  noted,  may  be  received 
as  an  acknowledged  authority,  and  as  a  guide  to  be  loUowed  with  implicit  confidence. 

CHEMISTRY .    In  on^  ^oVxxm^  '^^o.    >g!fet6  ''^^^As.\jfi.;^  ^.  ^. 


AND  80IBNT1FIG   PUBLICATIONS. 


TODD  (ROBERT  BENTLEY).  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8., 

Profeaaor  of  Phyiiology  in  King '■  Collef  e,  LoadoB ;  and 

WILLIAM  BOWMAN,  F.  R.  8., 

Demonitnitor  of  Anatomy  in  King's  College,  Liondon. 

THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MAN.    WiHk 

about  three  hundred  large  and  beautiful  illustrationa  on  wood.    Complete  in  one  large  oottTO 
volume,  of  950  pages,  extra  cloth.    Price  $4  50. 

A  magnificent  oontribation  to  British  medicine, 
and  the  American  physician  who  shall  fail  to  perase 
it,  will  have  failed  to  read  one  of  the  most  inatmc- 
tive  books  of  the  nineteenth  century. — N.  O.  Mtd. 


It  is  more  concise  than  Carpenter's  Principles,  and 
more  mfxlern  than  the  accessible  edition  of  MQller's 
Elements;  its  details  are  brief,  bnt  safficient;  its 
descriptions  vivid;  its  illastrations  exact  and  oopi* 


ons;   and  iis  langaage  terae  and  perspioMoaa.— 


umd  Snrg,  Joumml. 


TODD  (R.  B.)    M.D.I  F.  R.  8.,  &e. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  CERTAIN  DISEASES  OP  THE  URINARY 

ORGANS  AND  ON  DROPSIES.    In  one  octavo  yolume,  284  pages,  extra  doth.    $1  50. 

BT  THK  8AMB  AUTKOK. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  CERTAIN  ACUTE  DISEASES.     In  one  neat 

octavo  volume,  of  320  pages,  extra  cloth.    $1  75. 

TOYNBEE  (JOSEPH),  F.  R.  S., 

Aural  Sargeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Sargery  at,  St.  Mary's  Hoapital. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR;  their  Diag- 
nosis, Pathology,  and  Treatment.  Illustrated  witb  one  hundred  engravings  on  wood.  In  one 
very  handttome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  $3  00. 
The  work  is  a  model  of  its  kind,  and  every  page    '"~ 

and  paragraph  of  it  are  worthy  of  the  most  thorough 

study.    Considered  all  In  all — as  an  original  won[, 

well  written,  philosophically  elaborated,  and  happi- 
ly illustrated  with  cases  and  drawings— it  is  by  far 

tne  ablest  monograph  that  has  ever  appeared  on  the 

anatomy  and  diseases  o(  the  ear.  and  one  of  the  most 

valuable  contributions  to  theart  and  science  of  snr 


gery  in  the  nineteenth  centnry. — N.  Anur.  MtdicP' 
Cktrurg  Heci*u>,  8ept.  1860. 

We  are  speaking  within  the  limits  of  saodest  ac- 
knowledgment, and  with  a  siaeere  and  nabiasaed 
Judgment,  when  we  aftrm  that  as  a  treatise  on  Aural 


Surgery,  it  is  without  a  rival  in  oor  language  or  any 
other.— CAarl«slofli  M«d.  Joum.  tmd  Rtv.,  Sept.  1800. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Toynbee  ia  undoubtedly,  apoii 
the  whole,  the  most  valuable  production  of  the  kmd 
in  anv  ku^aage.  The  autiior  has  long  been  known 
by  his  numerous  monographs  upon  subjects  con- 
nected with  diseases  of  ue  ear,  and  is  now  regarded 
as  the  highest  authority  on  most  points  in  bis  de- 

Eartment  of  science.    Mr.  Toynbee^s  work,  as  we 
ave  already  said,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  reliable 
cuide  for  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  the  tar  in  any 
nguage,  and  should  be  In  the  library  of  every  phy* 
elan.-C4ie«go  MUd.  Journal,  July,  1860. 


fai 
aid 


WILLIAMS  (C.  J.  B.),   M.D.,   F.  R.  S., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  University  College,  London,  4ke. 

PRINCIPLES  OP  MEDICINE.    An  Elementaiy  View  of  the  Causes,  Nature, 

Treatment,  Diafnosia,  and  Prognoeia  of  DiseaMj  with  brief  remarks  on  Hygienics,  or  the  pre- 
servation of  health.  A  new  American,  from  the  t  Jiird  and  revised  London  edition.  In  one  octavo 
volume,  extra  cloth,  ol  about  dOO  pages.    $2  50. 

WHAT  TO  OBSERVE 

AT    THE   BEDSIDE    AND    AFTER  DEATH,   IN    MEDICAL   CASES. 

Publihhedunder  theauthority  of  the  London  Society  for  Medical  Obwrvation.  A  new  American, 
from  the  second  and  revised  Londou  edition.  In  one  very  handsome  volume,  royal  12mo.,  extrm 
cloth.    81  00. 

To  the  observer  who  prefers  aecaracy  to  blunders  I     One  of  the  finest  aids  to  a  young  practitioner  w* 
and  precision  to  earelesaness,  this  little  book  is  in-  I  have  ever  seen.— PmtiiMiiaf  Joummi  ^fUtditim; 
valaable.— iV.  H,  Joumml  o/  M9dieim,  I 

WAL8HE  (W.  H.),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  la  University  College,  London,  &c. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS;  inclading 

the  Principles  of  Physical  Diagnosis.  Third  American,  from  the  third  revised  and  much  en- 
larged London  edition.    In  one  vol.  octavo,  of  466  pages,  extra  doth.    $2  25. 

The  present  edition  has  been  carefully  revised  and  much  enlarged,  and  may  be  said  in  the  main 
to  be  rewritten.  Descriptions  of  several  diseases,  previously  omitted,  are  now  introduced ;  an 
effort  huH  been  made  to  brinff  the  dei*cription  of  anatomical  characters  to  the  level  of  the  wants  of 
the  practical  physician ;  and  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  each  complaint  are  n^ore  completely 
oan<>iHered.  The  sections  on  Trbatmxnt  and  the  Appendix  have,  especially,  been  largely  eM* 
tended.— Auikar*s  JPre/aee, 

BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART  AND 

GREAT  VESSELS,  includftig  the  Principles  of  Physical  Diagnosis.  Third  American,  from  the 
third  revised  and  much  enlarged  London  edition.  In  one  handsome- octavo  volume  of  420  pages, 
extra  cloth.    $2  25. 

The  present  edition  has  been  carefully  revi«ed ;  much  new  matter  has  been  added,  and  the  entire 
work  ill  a  measure  remodelled.    Numerous  facts  and  discussions,  more  or  less  completely  novel, 
will  be  found  in  the  destcription  of  the  principles  of  physical  diagnoms;  but  Uiechi«C«d<i\vvcsKAkVas«^ 
been  made  in  the  practical  portions  of  the  book.    devetaX  aSec\\oxvv  ^  '^Xiv&XiVw^  <a>\  ^^s> ■»sa<iwq»N 
had  been  given  in  the  previous  editions,  arc  now  \rea\ed  ot  \fi  4«lw\.— A3irtK*T*%  Pt^So*** 
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Naur  and  mneh  enlarged  editloa. 

WATSON  (THOMAS),  M.  D.,   &e., 
Late  Phytician  to  the  Middlesex  Hoipital,  k.e. 

LECTURES   ON   THE   PRINCIPLES   AND   PRACTICE  OF   PHYSIC. 


o«ie  very  large  and  handsome  volume,  imperial  octavo,  of  over  1200  clo^«ly  printe<i  page*  u 
»mall  type;  the  whole  etrongty  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bauds.    Price  S.*)  00. 

That  the  high  reputation  of  thi:»  work  might  be  fully  maintained,  the  author  hup  siibjecird  it  to  a 
thorough  revision;  every  portion  has  been  examined  with  the  aid  of  the  mo^t  recetit  rerHsarches 
in  pathoU>gy,  and  the  reouUs  of  modern  investigations  in  both  theoretical  and  praciicui  subjects 
have  been  carefully  weighed  and  embodied  throughout  it»  pages.  The  watchful  i^crutuiy  of  the 
editor  ha?  iikewi^  introduced  whatever  ||>o^Hesses  immediate  importance  to  the  Amerioun  phyi^iciaa 
in  relation  to  dii^ases  incident  to  our  climate  which  are  little  known  in  £nglaud,  as  well  a^  thoae 
points  in  which  experience  here  has  led  to  different  modes  of  practice ;  and  he  haft  aUo  nr!rlo<!  largely 
to  the  series  of  1liu>tratlons,  believing  that  in  this  manner  valuable  assistance  may  be  roiiveyed  to 
the  student  in  elucidating  the  text.  The  work  will,  therefore,  be  found  thoroughly  uu  u  level  wuh 
the  most  advanced  state  of  medical  science  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  additions  which  the  work  has  received  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  notwithMandiiig  an  en- 
largement in  the  size  of  the  page,  more  than  two  hundred  additional  pages  have  b«wn  necesf«^ 
to  aeconiincKlnte  the  two  large  volumes  of  the  London  edition  (which  sells  at  ten  diillHr^},  within 
the  comi>ass  of  a  tingle  volume,  and  in  its  present  form  it  contains  the  matter  ot  at  leu*«t  three 
ordinary  octavos.  Believing  it  to  be  a  work  which  should  lie  on  the  table  of  every  phy^ieian,  and 
be  in  the  bunds  of  every  stumnt,  the  publishers  have  put  it  at  aprioe  within  the  reach  of  all,  making 
it  one  of  the  cheapest  books  as  yet  presented  to  the  Ajneric^n  profe»sion,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  beauty  ol  its  mechanical  execution  renders  it  an  exceedmgly  attractive  Tolume. 

The  fourth  edition  now  appears,  so  carefallv  re-  The  lecturer's  skill,  hU  wiadona.  his  le»mii^,are 

vised,  as  lo  add  conaiderabiy  to  the  value  of  a  book  equalled  by  the  ease  of  his  gracrfal  dietiim,  his  elo> 

already  acknowledged,  wherever  the  English  Ian-  qaence,  and  the  far  higher  qaalities  of  candor,  of 

guage  IS  read,  to  be  beyond  all  comparison  the  best  courtesy^  of  modesty,  and  of  generous  iippreeiatiaB 

■Titeinatic  work  on  the  Principles  and  Practiee  of  of  merit  m  others.— /^T.  A.  Mtd  -Ckir  Reriew.    • 

Physic  in  the  whole  range  of  medical  literature.  \vai«,n»i  anrivalled,    perhaps    oniipproachibk 

Every  lecture  contains  proofof  the  extreme  anxiety  ^^^^  f»n  Practice— the  e.!pi.iusadi!iii..iis  made  to 

of  the  author  to  keep  psce  with  «he  advancmg  know-  ^,,|^.j,  ^^,,^  f„„^j|,  ^^414^,)  jj,^^  ^jy^n  it  all  ihe  ao- 

ledgf  of  the  day      One  scarcely  inows  whether  ^^^     ;„^  „„^,,  ^f  ^j,^  interest  of  a  new  bo.>k.- 

to  admire  iniMt  the  pure,  simple,  forcible  English—  ckarUst0n  Med  Journal 

the  vu»t  amount  of   u»Rfal  practical  information  _.                *..                ^.^           ,       ^-  . 

condecicd  inro  the  Lectures-or  the  manly,  kind-  Lecturers,  practitioners,  and  student,  of  mrdicine 

hearted,  unaKSuraing  character  of  the  leclurershin-  jr»"„'q»«>'y,  *>»i'  *>»•  reanpearance  of  the  w..rk  »rf 


ing  through  his  woh.-Lond.  Mtd.  Times.  {>[•  Watson  in  theform  ofa  new-a  fourth— edition. 

^  **  We  merely  do  justice  to  our  own  feelings,  and,  we 

Thus  these  Rdmtrable  volumes  come  before  the  are  sure,  of  the  whole  profession,  if  we  'hunk  him 

Srofescion  in  their  ffiurth  edition,  abounding  in  those  for  having,  in  the  trouble  and  turinnil  of  a  larfe 

istinguiBliiMl  uttributes  of  moderation,  judgment,  practice,  in:ide  leisure  to  supply  the  hiatus  cuimrd 

•rudite  cultivation,  el  ear  ncsa,  and  eloquence,  with  by  the  cxliuustitm  of  the  third  editii-n.      Fur  Dr. 

which  tlic}'  were  from  the  first  invested,  but  yet  Watson  has  not  merely  caused  the  InMjrrs  to  be 

richer  ihun  before  in  the  results  of  more  prolonged  reprinted,  but  scattered  through  the  w:i<>lo  \v'"-k  we 

o4)servation,  nnd  m  the  able  appreciation  of  the  find  additions  or  alterations  which  pri>vc  thit:  lae 

lateitt  utiv'uncee  in  pntholngv  and  medicine  by  one  author  has  in  ever}' wny  sought  to  hrinjr  n;' bis  tejrh- 

of  rhe  irioBt  prckfound  medical  thinkers  of  the  day. —  ing  to  the  level  of  .he  most  receut  :fijiii.':iiiiir.i  in 

London  Lnmeet.  Mcxenet.— Brit,  and  For  Midieo-ChtrJitvuw 


Never  and  mnch  enlarged  edition. 

WILSON   (ERASMUS),  F.  R.  S. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY,  General  and  Special.  A  new  and  re- 
vised Anu'rican.from  the  last  and  enlarged  English  Edition.  Edited  by  W.  H.Gobkeimit,  M.  D., 
Pro.'e^sorol  Anuiorny  in  llie  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  &c.  lltu!»trafed  with  three  hundred 
unci  ninety-seven  engraving!*  on  wood.  In  one  large  aiid  exquisitely  printed  octavo  volume,  ot 
over  t)UU  [urge  page>;  leather.     $3  75. 

The  publishers  trust  that  the  well  earned  reputation  so  long  enjoyed  by  thih  work  will  he  more 
than  maintained  by  the  present  edition.  Besides  a  \'ery  thorough  revision  by  the  author,  it  has  been 
mo^t  carefully  exuunned  by  the  editor,  and  the  efforts  of  both  have  been  directed  to  introducing 
everything  which  increased  experience  in  its  ui*e  has  sugge>ted  as  desirable  to  render  it  a  cuniplet« 
text-book  lor  tho^e  seeking  to  obtain  or  to  renew  an  acquaintance  with  Human  Anatomy.  The 
amoimt  of  additions  which  it  has  thus  received  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  the  present 
edition  contains  over  one-fourth  more  matter  than  the  last|  rendering  a  smaller  type  and  an  enlarged 
page  requi^ite  to  keep  the  volimie  within  a  convenient  size.  The  editor  has  exercised  the  utmost 
caution  to  obtain  entire  accuracy  in  the  text,  and  has  largely  increased  the  number  of  illustra- 
tions, of  which  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fif^y  more  in  this  edition  than  m  the  last,  thua 
bringing  distinctly  before  the  eye  of  the  student  everytliing  of  interest  or  importance. 

It  may  be  recommended  to  the  student  as  no  less  beauty  of  its  mechanical  execution,  and  tlie  clear- 
distinguished  by  its  accuracy  and  clearness  of  de  >f -.---. -—^ .^...^  ,. 

'  y  its  typographical  elmince.    Th( 
exquisite. — Brit,  and  For.  Medical 


■cription  thuu  by  its  typographical  elmince.    The 
wood-cuts  are  exquisite. — Brit,  and  For.  Mt 
Rtvievf. 

An  elegant  edition  of  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
accurate  syatema  of  anatomical  science  which  hss 
been  issacd  from  the  pteaa     The  illattrations  are 


ness  of  the  descriptions  which  it  contains  is  equally 
evident.  Let  students,  by  all  means  examine  taa 
claims  of  this  work  on  their  notice,  before  ihey  pus- 
chase  a  text-book  of  the  vitally  important  science 

which  this  volume  so  folly  and  easily  unfolds 

Lnneot. 

We  regard  it  as  the  beat  lystcm  now  extant  for 


really  beautifn\.    In \U  sx^X* t\iawot>t\»^xXt«i«\^\*^^^*^^*'— ^«**»* Lameet, 

concise  and  inteUigibVe.    wo  on*  taxii^%WA^  x»L\fc\    \\>.V«T«!l<&x«iT«M\^«A<MxVv^«c«.«MWMnibgk!dNtM„^ 

up  this  volume  wixUoulY>«ni*ttutk"w'\xix>Xk^Vt»"^\^*>»^*^»*"*»*»«»^^'««vi«»'^»A^ 
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WILSON   (ERASMUS),   F.  R.  S. 
ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.    Fifth  American,  from  the  Fifth  oDlarged 

Londtm  edition.    In  one  handsome  octavo Tolume,  of  nearly  700  large  pages,  with  illustrations 
oo  wood,  extra  cloth.    S3  25.    (iVow  Ready ^  May,  1863.) 

Thii»  cla.-«««ical  work,  which  for  twenty  years  has  occupied  the  pot«ition  of  the  JeadlDgr  authority 
in  the  Cnglii-h  language  on  its  important  subject,  has  ju?tt  received  a  thorough  revision  at  the  bands 
of  the  author,  and  i^  now  prei^ented  ai<  embodying  the  results  of  the  latest  inve!«ligations  and  expe« 
rieiice  ou  ail  mutters  connected  with  disi^ai-es  of  the  c^kin.  The  increa^ie  in  the  ^ize  of  the  work 
shows  the  indu:«iry  of  the  author,  and  his  determination  that  it  .shall  maintain  the  position  which  it 
hait  acquired  a«  thoroughly  on  a  level  with  the  most  advanced  condition  of  medical  science. 

A  tew  notices  of  thelatit  edition  are  appended. 


The  wntinff8 of  Wilson,  npondisrasesof  the  skin, 
are  by  far  the  most  aclentifie  and  praetieal  that 
have  ever  t  cen  preaentcd  to  the  medical  world  on 
this  subject.  The  present  edition  isa  great  improve- 
ment ouu!  I  its  predecesBors.  To  dwell  upon  all  the 
great  merits  and  high  claims  of  the  work  before  us, 
S€riatifn^  would  indeed  be  an  agreeable  service;  it 
woald  be  a  mental  homage  which  we  could  freely 
offer,  but  we  should  thus  occupy  an  ondae  amount 
oi  space  in  this  Journal.  We  will,  howtver.  look 
at  some  of  the  more  salient  points  with  which  it 
abounds,  and  which  make  it  incomnursoiy  superior  to 
all  other  treutisesnnthesubjertnrdermatology.  No 
mere  speculative  views  are  allowed  a  place  in  this 
volume,  winch,  without  h  doubt  will, for  a  very  long 
period,  DC  ackuowledged  us  the  chief  standard  work 
no  dermatology.  The  pribciples  of  an  enlightened 
and  rational  therapeiu  are  introduced  on  every  ap- 
propriate occasion. — Atn.  Jour.  M*d  Seitnc*. 

When,  the  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared, 
about  fnurtevn  years  ago,  Mr  Erasmus  Wilson  had 
already  given  some  years  to  the  study  of  Diseases 
of  the  Skin,  and  be  then  expressed  his  intention  of 
devoting  his  fu'.ure  life  to  the  elucidation  of  this 
branch  of  Medical  Science  la  the  present  edition 
Mr.  Wilson  prrfents  us  with  the  results  of  bis  ma- 
tured experience,  and  we  have  now  before  us  not 
merely  a  reprint  of  his  former  publications,  but  an 
entirely  new  nud  rewritten  volume.  Thus,  the  whole 
history  of  tlediHeases  affecting  the  skin,  whether 
they  originate  in  that  structure  or  are  the  mere  mani- 
festations «>f  derangement  of  internal  organs,  is 
brouffht  und<rr  notice,  and  the  book  includes  u  mass 
of  luformation  which  is  spread  over  a  great  part  of 
the  domain  of  Medical  and  Surgical  Pathology.  We 
can  safely  rrcommend  it  to  the  profession  as  the 
best  work  on  tlie  subject  now  in  existence  in  the  En- 
glish language.— LoM/Joa  Bled.  Tinus  atUl  Gazttu, 


So  matter  what  other  treatises  may  b<f  iu  the  libra- 
ry of  the  modicul  attendant,  he  needs  the  trU'ar  and 
AUggehtive  CiMinselH  of  WilHori,  who  id  thurorighlj 
puMti*d  up  un  hU  MilijcctH  Ci>uii<;ctc<l  wi;h  cutaneous 
pathology.  We  hav*»,  it  i.s  vory  true,  othi.T  v.ilunl.le 
works  on  the  maladii'^  that  invade  tlio  bklu;  hut, 
coupareil  with  tlw  volumo  nnder  conHldi^nHiinn,  iht>j 
are  certainly  to  be  rvgardetl  ha  iuferinr  lt£[>it>«  in  i^uia- 
Ingthe  Judgment  of  the  modleal  man.— i^Mrfon  Jf«t 
and  Surg.  Journal,  Oct.  1S;>7. 

The  author  adoptn  a  simple  and  entertsining  styla. 
Ue  tttrtve^i  to  clear  away  tho  coju^iliruiion^  of  Uis 
sabjf>et,  and  ban  thns  produced  a  book  llllrid  with  a 
vast  amount  of  Information,  in  a  form  ho  <i!;re'>able 
aH  to  make  it  pI•^axallt  reading,  even  to  tl.^'.  nniu'tiated. 
More  cupeclAliy  dooa  it  dcHerve  our  praisn  b«  causn  of 
Us  beautiful  aud  cotnplfte  atlaK,  which  tin*  Atuercan 
publishers  hav<^  Hucccssfnlly  Imitated  from  the  origi- 
nal plates.  We  pronounce  thorn  by  far  the  best  iial- 
tatlonn  of  nature  yM  publifthed  In  our  country.  With 
the  text-book  and  atlan  at  hand,  the  di^lglu.••l^  Is  ren- 
dered ea-y  and  accurate,  and  the  practiiloner  feels 
hlmHclf  Hafr  iu  his^treatment.  We  will  add  that  this 
work,  ulthonjrh  it  imnt  havo  been  very  ♦.■x,M*niiive  to 
the  pulTllKhpr!*;  is  not  high  priced.  Therf  is  no  rea- 
son, then,  to  prerout  every  phynidan  from  obtalulng 
a  work  of  -nch  iroprirtance,  and  one  which  will  ^'ave 
him  both  labor  and  p*»rpl«jxlty,— Ko.  ?[>>!.  Juunuil. 

As  a  practical  guide  to  theclat^iflcatioii,  diiigno»i<, 
and  treatuifut  of  the  di^eaHes  of  the  «kin,  tin*  b.  ok  is 
complete.  We  know  nothing,  cooiddfir.fa  iu  iLiu  js- 
jiect,  better  iu  our  language;  it  i«  a  .<if^  aiiih  >ri' v  .>a 
all  the  ordinary  inatterK  which,  in  thi'»  r;iiiL'.*  ■•f'tl:-- 
ease*,  eutTt^i*  llie  pnictltlon.-r'H  atteml.iii,  jirnl  'i..-*- 
KeHses  the  high  4nality— unknown,  we  l.tjiifvo,  t.) 
every  older  man  mil,  of  lielngon  a  Iprel  with  -nHnr**'* 
high-watermark;  a  sonid  liiookof  praciice-— i^^/if<v»» 
Jfol.  Tinua. 


ALSO,  NOW  MADT, 

A  SERIES  OF  PLATES  ILLUSTRATING  WILSON  ON  DISEASES  OP 

THE  SKIN;  consistingof  twenty  beautifully  executed  plates,  of  which  thirteen  arr  exqiiiMtely 
colored,  prehenting  the  Normal  Anatomy  and  PathoK^y  of  the  Skin,  andcontaininii  u<*ciii  iite  re- 
presentations of  about  one  hundred  varieties  of  disease,  most  of  them  ti«  size  of  nature.    Price 
in  cloth.    $4  50. 
In  beauty  of  drawing  and  accuracy  and  finish  of  coloring  the^  plateswill  be  found  equal  to 

anything  of  the  kind  as  yet  issued  in  this  country.    The  value  of  the  new  edition  in  eiiLuuoed  by 

an  addition ul  colored  plate. 


The  plates  by  which  this  edition  is  accompanied 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  so  far  as  excellence  of 
delineation  and  perfect  aecarucy  of  illustration  are 
ooncemed. — Muiieo-Ckimrgieal  Htview. 

Of  these  plates  it  isimpossible  to  speak  too  highly. 
The  representations  of  the  rarious  forms  of  cutane- 
ous disease  are  singularly  accurate,  and  the  color- 
ing exceeds  almost  anything  we  have  uut  with.— 
British  an-'  Foreign  Medical  Rerifvo. 


We  have  already  express^  our  high  ajipf'^ciition 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  treatise  onDiseaiM.s  of  tt.c  s^kin. 
The  plates  are  comprised  i.  a  sep?«inte  volunii-, 
which  we  counsel  all  those  w.o  posjMbs  thr  text  \9 
purchase.  It  is  a  beautiful  spciiuen  of  cr**  r  p--st- 
ing,  and  the  representations  ofthe  vnriooj,  ;.'r«T«s  *»• 
skin  disease  are  ns  faithful  as  *  pnxFihi*'  i'l  plaU, 
of  the  size.— Bo«(a»  Med.  and  b$ru-  Journal^  A?r 
8, 189S. 


»<g 
Also,  the  TEXT  and  PLATES  done  up  in  one  hands  ime  volume,  extra  cloth  p.  ir-c  S7  Ci*. 

BT  THK  BAMS  AUTHOR.  . 

THE    I>lSSECTOR'S  MANUAL;  or,  Jrtraodcal  and  SarKkal  AnA>oiiiy.     T\'^ 

Amcriciiii,  fn>m  the  last  revi^ed  and  enlarged  Eu^lifch  edition.     Modified  and  re.-.r.'-m'C';^^ 
Willi A.M  Hunt,  M.  D.,  Domoubtrator  ol  Anatomv  m  the  L'uiversity  ol  Penn>yiva;iic     ,^-^q 
large  and  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  doth,  of  582  pages,  with  154  illusiratiiins 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOB.  

ON    CONSTITUTIONAL    AND    HEREDITARY    SYPHILIS,   AX 

SYPHl  MTIC  ERUPTIONS.    In  one  small  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  beautihi'ly  pr* 
fourex<iiii!*iie  colored  piate:t,  preA>enting  more  than  thirty  vurictie?*  of  syphilitic  erunlr 

BY   THE  SAME  AUTHOR.  . ^ 

HEALTHY  SKIN;  A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Skin  and  Hair,  thci- *^  ;'^;;;; 

tion  uii'i  Management.    Second  American,  from  the  fourth  London  edition.    Oi.i**^'*]'  ^  '7*  r-- 
royal  I'^uio.,  extra  cloth,  ol' about  300  puge^,  with  numerous  iUu;ttraUoiL«.    ^V  <iCi  V  -'*■'      -    ' 
75  cent*. 


ON 

•  ♦h 


t-i  i^) 
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BLANCHAKD  dc  LEA'8  MKDiCAL   PUBLICATIONS. 


WIN8LOW  (FORBES),  M.  D.,  D.  O.  L.,  Ate. 
ON  OBSCURE  DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  DISORDERS  OF  THB 

MIND;  their  incipient  Symptoms.  Pathology,  DiagnoBis,  Treatment,  and  Prophyiaxiie^.    In  ote 
handK>me  octavo  volunoe,  or  nearly  600  pages,  extra  doth.    $3  00. 


We  clote  thif  brief  and  neeMMrily  very  imperfect 
Botice  of  Dr.  Win8low*«|reat  and  elauieal  work, 
byexproMiog  our  conviction  that  it  ii  long  since  so 
important  and  beantifnlly  written  a  volume  has  is- 
sued from  the  British  medical  press.— Dn^/ia  Mtd. 
Fre$Sy  July  85, 1860. 

We  honestly  believe  this  to  be  the  best  book  of  the 
■eason.^  HamJeimg't  Abstraetf  July,  1860. 

The  latter  portion  of  Dr.  Winslow»s  work  is  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  consideration  of  Cerebral 


Pathology.  It  completely  exhaasts  the  subject,  it 
the  same  manner  as  the  previous  seventeen  chaptcn 
relating  to  morbid  psychical  phenomena  left  notkisf 
unnoticed  in  reference  to  the  mental  symptomipn^ 
monitory  of  cerebral  disease.  It  is  imiKissible  M 
overrate  the  benefits  likely  to  resalt  from  a  gesenl 
pemsal  of  Dr.  Winslow's  valuaale  and  deeply  is* 
terestiag  work.— LMidoa  Lancet,  June  23,  lb60. 

It  contains  an  immense  masa  of  information.— 
Brit,  mmd  Ft.  Mtd.-Ckir.  Rtvuw,  Oct.  1860. 


WEST  (OHARLE8),  M.  D., 

▲cconcheur  to  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Physician  to  the  Hospital  fai 

Sick  Children,  ike. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.    Second  American,  from  tlu 

second  London  edition.    In  one  handsomei  octavo  volame,  extra  cloth,  of  about  500  pages; 
price  $2  50. 
•a*  Gentlemen  who  ivceived  the  first  portion,  as  issued  in  the  «  Medical  News  and  Library,"  csa 
now  complete  their  copies  by  procunng  Fart  II,  being  page  309  to  end,  with  Index,  Title  matter, 
dec.,  8vo.,  cloth,  price  $1. 


We  must  now  conclude  this  hastily  written  sketch 
with  the  confident  assurance  to  our  readers  that  the 
work  will  well  repay  perusal.  The  eonseientious, 
•alnstaking,  practical  physician  is  apparent  on  every 
pm§e^N.  Y.  Journal  •/  Medieuu. 

Wo  know  of  no  treatise  of  the  kind  so  complete 
and  yet  so  compact.— CA«wv»  •>*•*.  Jour. 

A  fairer,  more  honest,  more  earnest,  and  more  re- 
liable investigator  of  the  many  diseases  of  women 
and  children  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  country.— 
B0Uth*m  Mtd.  wMl  amrg.  Journal, 

We  hsve  to  say  of  it,  briefly  and  decidedly,  that 
it  is  the  best  work  on  the  sabject  m  any  language ; 
and  that  it  stamps  Dr.  West  as  the  faetU  pnnetpi 
of  British  obstetric  authors— JS<I««*.  Med.  Joum. 


We  gladly  recommend  his  Lectures  as  in  the  higk< 
est  d^ree  instructive  to  all  who  are  interested  ii 
obstetric  practice. — London  Lancet. 

Happy  in  his  simplicity  of  manner,  and  moderate 
in  his  expression  of  opinidn,  the  author  ia  a  sound 
reasoner  and  a  good  practitioner,  and  his  book  ii 
worthv  of  the  handsome  garb  in  which  it  hasap^ 
peered.— Firgtata  Med.  Journal. 

We  mast  take  leave  of  Dr.  West*s  very  usefsl 
work,  with  our  commendation  of  the  cleumesa  o\ 
ita  style,  and  the  inoustry  and  sobriety  of  judgraeal 
of  whien  it  gives  evidence. — London  Med   2"im$o, 

Sound  Judgment  and  good  sense  pervade  eveqi 
chapter  of  the  bouk.  From  ita  perusal  we  liave  de- 
rived unmixed  satiafaction. — Dublin  i^uart.  Joum. 


BT  THK  8AMX  AUTHOE. 

LECTURES   ON  THE   DISEASES   OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

Third  American,  from  the  fourth  enlarged  and  improved  London  edition.    In  one  haiid:>ome 
octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  pages.    $2  75. 

The  three  former  editiois  of  the  work  now  before 
BS  have  placed  the  author  in  tne  foremost  rank  of 
those  phyaicians  who  haie  devoted  special  attention 
to  the  diseases  of  early  ife     We  attempt  no  ana- 
\  lysis  of  ihisedition,  but  nay  refer  the  reader  to  some 

of  the  ciiapters  to  whicl  the  largest  additions  have 
been  made— those  on  liphtheria,  Disorders  of  the 
Mind,  and  Idiocy,  for  listance— as  a  proof  that  the 
work  is  really  a  new  edition;  not  a  mere  reprint. 
In  ita  present  shape  itwili  be  found  of  the  greatest 
possible  service  in  ths  every-day  practice  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  professi>n.— Aud.  Times  and  GazttUy 
London,  Dtc.  10,  IBS'. 

All  things  considred,  this  book  of  Dr.  West  is 
hv  far  the  ucst  treaise  in  our  language  upon  such 
,dk4i£eatiuns  o(  nsrbid  action  and  diaease  as  are 
'witb««at.d  when  w:  have  to  deal  with  infancy  and 
Thildliootl.  It  ia  tue  that  it  confines  itself  to  such 
Vaordera  as  coroewi(hin  the  province  of  the  phy- 
Vtan,  and  even  vith  respect  to  tiiese  it  is  unequal 


diseases  it  omits  to  notice  altogether.  Rut  those 
who  know  anything  of  the  present  condition  of 
pediatrics  wili  readily  admit  that  it  would  be  next 
to  impossible  to  effect  more,  or  effect  it  better,  than 
the  accoucheur  of  St.  Bartholomew's  has  done  in  a 
single  volume.  The  lecture  (XVI.)  upon  Disorctrs 
of  the  Mind  in  chilaren  is  an  admirable  specimen  of 
the  value  of  the  later  information  convejed  in  the 
Leetures  of  Dr.  Charles  West. — London  Lancet. 
Oct.  22, 1859. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition,  about 
eleven  years  ago,  the  experience  of  the  autuor  has 
doubled;  ao  that,  whereas  the  lectures  at  first  were 
founded  on  six  hundred  observations,  and  one  hun- 
dred andeigmy  diaaections  made  among  neuriy  four- 
teen thousand  children,  they  now  embtHly  the  results 
of  nine  hundred  observations,  and  two  iiundred  and 
eigbty-elght  post- mortem  examinations  luude  among 
nearly  thirty  thousand  children,  who,  during  tne 

, , ,         past  twenty  years,  have  been  under  hia  care.— 

1  r^ards  miau^ness  of^  consideration,  and  some  ]  British  Med.  Joumaly  Oct.  1, 1850. 

BT  THE  8AMX  ATTTHOft. 

\  ENQUIRY  INTO  THE  PATHOLOGICAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  ULCER- 
lON  OF  THE  OS  IJT£RI.    In  one  neat 'octavo  volume,  extra  cloth.    $1  00. 
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HEAD  ON  THE  CAUSES  AND  TREAT- 
OF  ABORTION  AND  STERILITY. 


Second  American  Edition.    In  ont  volamt,  octa- 
vo extra  doth,  pp.  306.    91   7f. 
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